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•         disconnection  of,  234 
■    "*- — •-  in  old  houses,  247 

law  as  to,  247 

objection  to,  247,  332 

overflow  of,  247 

ventilation  of,  247 

Chadburn    &    Son's   mechanical   engiiie  and 

steering  telegraphs.  29 
Chailey  rural.  Medical  Officer's  report.  411 
Chambers.  Mr.  G.  F.,  Hints  *.n  San.tar>'  Law, 

rtrrf.,  565 
Chapman's  lead  trap  and  cesspool,  82 
Chatwood's  safes  and  locks.  39 
Cheap  sanitary  literature,  329 
Cheatens'  filter.  39 

Cheltenham,  Medical  Officer's  report,  322 
Chemical  composition  offish.  122 
Ch-mistry  and  sanitation,  312 
Chepstow  rural,   Sanitary  Inspector's  report, 

325      , 
Chester-le-Street,  overcrowding  at,  615 

■      ■  — rural  (Harrington  diviiion). 

Medical  Officer's  report,  322 
Chicago  and  smoke  prevention,  48 ) 


'•••  canned  beef^  J09 
Children,  isolation  of,  in  hospitals,  498 
physical  condition    of,    and    present 

educational  system,  527 
Chimney  and  ventilating  cowl,  Leslie'*,  6ro 
cowls  and!  ventilators,  Davis,  Jones. 

&  Girdwood's  patent,  274 
China^  cremation  in,  616 
Ctiipping  Sodbury  rural.  Sanitary  Inspector's 

report,  325 
Cholera  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  163 

Asiatic,  discussion  on,  130 

epidemics,  by  Dr.  Christii*.  193 

Hospitals  for  the  Metropolis,  130 

(Ireland)  Act,  1x8 


in  Europe,  probable  invasion  of,  47 
precautions  against,  120 

by  the  Tyne  Port 


Sanitary  authority,  14^ 

Chorlton  &  Dugdale's  *  Excelsior '  mattress, 
219 

Christie,  Dr..  on  cholem  epidemics,  193 

Chubb's  safes  and  locks,  39 

Cigarette,  *  The  Strawfena.'  328 

Cirencester  rural  and  urban,  Sanitary*  Inspec- 
tor's report,  325 

Cisterns,  waste-preventing.  Cross's.  368 

City  Commis&ioners'of  Sewers  and  cremation, 
617 

Civil  Engineers.  Institute  of.  41,  617 

Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co.'s  Exhibits  39,  116 

Qarke,  Mr.  D.,  on  Artificial   Human   Milk. 

4'o 

— —  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  on  Improved 
Labourers'  and  Artisans*  Dwellings,  530 

Clarke's  plumber's  trap,  463 

Claydon,  Mr.  C.  S.,  on  ingenioas  malprac- 
tices, 613 

Claye's  exhibits  at  Glasgow,  3x0 

Cleansing  of  cast-iron  water-pipes,  67 

Cleator  Moor,  Medical  Officers  Report.  41  x 

Clerkenwell,  insanitary  condition  ot  dwellings, 
423 

Clerks  of  guardians,  appointments  of,  see 
Appointments 

Cliff's  exhibits  at  Glasgow,  2x0 

Closets,  Bolding's,  514 

Dale's  '  European,*  5x3 

Keith's  automatic,  313 

Moule's  earth,  ^x6 

Pearson's  '  Twin,"  507 


Coal-tar  soap,  326 

Colchester  new  water  tower  and  tank  for,  X83 

Coles,  Mr.  W.  R.   E.,  on  smoke  abatemeiit, 

x8i  :  discussion,  3ox 
Collins,   Mr.  J.,   on  the  utilisation  of  town 

refuse,  X89 
Collins  &  Pike's  sewer  inlet,  375 
Common  lo<f  ging-houses  in  the  Black  Coontry, 

Commons,  373 

breach  of  by-laws,  466 

Comparative  value  of  milk,  358 
Compensation  for  disturbance,  xao^  593 

to  ejected  tenants,  357 

(>>mpetitions,  41,  94,  145,  a3a,  384,  377,  414, 
^470,573,6x7 
Compressed  air  power,  on 
Compression  cock,  Barr's  patent.  469 
Compton,  Lord  W.,  on   tlie  Loadoa  pMr, 
469 
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Compton,  Lord  W.,  on  the  position  and  duties 

of  ground  landlords  in  London,  490 
Compulsory  removal  to  hospital,  96,  146 

wt^x-n^ion  of  business,  compensa* 

tioQ  for,  59^ 
Condensed  milk,  action.  607 

— ^—  Company  of  Ireland,  221 

Cooilerences,  95,  617 
Coojsresses,  i4Cj^23a,  330,  6x7 
CoQStamine's  'Treasure'  Range,  576 
Coosumpcion  of  unsound  animals,  S59 
Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Ace,  124 
Contract,  law  of.  87,  83 
CoQTalesceot  aud,  organisation  of,  6co 
Coper's  (H.  W.X  ejihibits  at  Glas((ow,  220 

(J-)  ventilating  pipe  and  cowl,  37 

(>V  )  overflow  valve,  37 

Copenhagen,  International  Medical  Congress 

at,  232 
Copper  and  lead  io  food,  260 

in  food,  M.  Gustav  Bisch-)f  on,  353 

Mr.  Kmgiett  on,  305 

in  tam,  597 

poisonwg.  Mr.  Fasbroke  on,  484 

Copyholds  and  leasehold^,  ^95 
Cc»^ld,  Professor,  on  samtary  arrangements 
of  houses,  7 

; -————on  compulsory  notification 

of  infectious  diseases,  76 
Cotk  Improved  Dwellings  Company,  469 
Cornwall,  salaries  in,  19 
Corrections,  46.  284,  329,  425 
Cou  of  milk  adulteration,  591 
Cosde&i  ventilation.  Mr.  P.  Hinckes  Bird  on, 

569.613 
Costs,  law  of,  87 

Cuttage  kitchener,  smokeless,  227 
CoTcntry,  new  park  at,  232 

Sanitary  1nJ«pector's  report,  80 

urban,  Medical  Officer  s  report,  322 

Cowl,  new  patent,  274 

letting,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ellison  on,  421 

CmU,  Banner's.  421 

Covs  00  footpatns  law  in  respect  to,  46 

Cox's  jrrate  attachment,  326 

— ;  ave-all  cooking  stoves,  558 

Cnig's  exhibits  at  Glasgow,  209 

lewer  w  stench  trap,  83 

Cmactoo  and  earth  hurial,  354 

—anecdote,  617 

— ■ at  Gotha,  572 

in  China,  616 

" in  Mexico,  374 

New  England  Society,  571 

notes,  571,  616 

" ^  of  the  remains  of  Dr.  Gross,  617 

•  Sir  Henry  Thompson  on,  r«'.,  609 

Society  of  England.  455 

New  Orleans,  616 

York,  6x6 

" •  the  law  with  respect  to,  455 

CwBatoriuin  at  Ilford,  proposed,  617 
~ — — —  Roman,  6x7 
VT^oo  roral,  sanitary  authority,  423 
Jj»»'*  vute-preventing  cisterns.  308 
Crown 'jotent  closet,  335 
^vation  of  mushrooms,  258 
tap  of  cofite  as  a  barometer,  569 

^jnoand  milkshops,  inspection  of,  483 
"~r~  »perrision  of,  24 
iJairyOwjpany.  a  new,  567 
}*«»  European '  valve  closet,  5x2 
^«PW»  in  houses,  489 

lAogenarisii^  finun  upsetting  cheap  lamps, 
^3»3,367 

i'**".  Joots,  &  Gird  wood's  cowls  and  venti- 
l«on,,74 

{^nurseries  in  Glasgow,  35 x 

{Jad^praooers,  125 

D»rd«'  warming  apparatu*.  368 

*''""-»ate,  excessive,  of  Newcastle,  95,   142, 

»3».  245,  Jxo,  390 

• —  high  at  Rawmarsh,  65 
— —  of  Haltwhistle  rural,  613 
r~7~r~  Hexham,  283,  6x3 
J**?**  drainage  axul  Scotch  law,  465 
**wwi  (coomton)  in    the  sanitary  arrange* 

■•ott  of  houses,  by  Prof.  Corfield,  7 
^^joas (N^mcgeu)  open  fiieplaoes,  30 
{J^aara,refiise  removal  in,  66 
^'^BnaiL  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
^o«,  «c,  437 
"■"■ii'*  anangenent  ii»r  aeomog  door-knobs, 

JBttlappfiaDCcsnt  BnQn  Exhibition,  ijo 
'  !r,  NtcbolTftpaiciit,  ^ 

-' —    appMatns, 


Deposits  of  dust,  &c.,  in  excavations,  554 
Derby,  Sani'ar^  Inspector's  report,  518 
Detecting  trichina;  in  meat,  499 
Deutsches  Wochenblatt  fur  Gesundheitspflege, 

&c.,  Von  Dr.  P.  BOmer,  rev.y  37  a 
Devon's  flashing  syphon,  603 
Devonport  artisans'  dwellings,  4^6 
Dick's  exhibits  at  Glasgow  Exhibition,  2x8 
Diespeker's  mosaic  flooring,  510 
Dilapidated  houses,  304 
Dilatory  Local  Board,  463 
Diminution  of  disease  by  compulsory  notifica- 

tion^  y>l  ,  , 

Disabilities  of  nuisance  inspectors  and   their 

remedy,  X76 
■■  discussion 


on,  X95 
Disconnection  of  cesspools  from  house-drains, 

■  drains,  248 

— —   house-drains  from   sewers. 


■  xc8 

Disease  and  sewer  gas,  498 

an  unemployed  factor  in  the  preven- 
tion of,  by  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  482 

diminution  of,  by  compulsory  notifica- 
tion, 307 

infectious,  and  house-letting,  593 

•  furnished  houses,  606 

precautions  against  X83 

prevention.  Dr.  C.  Fox  on,  rrr.,  610 

■  6f,  X93 


Diseased  meat  cases,  X43 

• poisoning  by,  X24,  356 

—  prosecution,  87 

^-^  question,  discussion  on,  132 

Diseases,  compulsory  notification  of,  by  Pro- 
fessor Corfield,  76 

infectious,  at  Calcutta,  498 

'  compulsory  removal,  A26 

-  hospital    at    Birmingham, 

— ■ Bishop  Auck- 

— — Newcastle, 


sot 


land,  569 


932.  545 


order,  386 


H.  Percival,  394 


-  hospitals,  620 

-  in  Manchester,  provisional 

-  notification  of,  60,  357 
by  Mr.   G. 

in    Ireland, 


409 

Prevention  (Metropolitan)  Act,  xx6 

Disinfectant,  a  new,  569 
Disinfectants,  225 
Disinfecting  and  drying  walls,  259 
Disinfecting  rags,  lllingworth's  patent,  519 
Disinfection  by  heat.  Dr.  Adams  on,  20J 
steam,  84 


-  neglect  of,  86 

-  of  public  conveyances,  46 


JhSSTSfSan,  by  0r.  LagncBtt, 


«7« 


Disposal  of  carcases,  332,  378 

-— house  refuse,  by  J.  P.  Spencer,  252 

— — refuse  in  Nottingham,  364 

sewage  at  Bury,  264 

Disqualification  of  members  of  local  l>oards,  22 

Dissemination  of  disease  by  milk,  93 

Disused  burial-grounds,  429 

churchyards  as  recreation  grounds,  94 

Dobbs,  Mr.,  victory  of,  66 

Domestic  antiseptics,  281 

fire-escape,  Nobes'  patent,  278 

refuse  and  night  soil  removal  and  dis- 
posal, X90 

Dorking  sewerage  works,  375 

Doulton  &  Co.'s  exhibits  at  Sanitary  Institute 
Exhibition,  205 

Dover,  Medical  Officer's  report,  3a 

^  opening  of  new  park  at,  94 

Drainage,  arterial,  497 

bad  and  good,  illustrated,  i  to 

— a  remarkable  case,  by  Mr.  W.  D 

Scott  MoncriefT,  485 

case,  4^65 


defective,  and  Scotch  law,  465 

defects,  67 

in  houses,  faults  in.  to6.  247,  349 

law  of  the  metropolis,  107 

of  houses,  law  as  to,  xo6 

new  houses  in  urban  districts,  X07 


-  undrained  houses,  xo6 


rate,  law  of,  373 

Drain  and  other  pipes,  testing   of,   by  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  X84 

discussion  oa  ditto,  197 


air  and  t^hoid  fever,  22 

—  pipe    joints,     Edwards 

patent,  5x9 
i pipes,  526 


&    WUIiams' 


Scott 


Drain  pipes,  Noot's  patent,  X37 

ventilation,  600 

Drains,  disconnection  of,  24S 

cast  iron  for,    by  Mr.   W.  D. 

Moncrieff.  C.E.,  x 

nuisance  from,  107 

Draughts,  apparatus  for  facilitating,  3^ 
Drinks  at  the  Berlin  Sanitary  Exh  bition,  X30> 
Drummond  &  Lindsay's  patent  glaxing,  2ax 

Drunkenness  among  pigs,  489 
Drying  walls  and  disinfectintf,  259 
Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  469 

— —  -^— and  their 


tenants,  399 

— — Ladies  Sanitary  Association,  X33 

the    homes  of. the  poor  in,  by  Dr. 

Cameron,  295 
Du  Bois'  plumbers'  trap,  604 
Dudfield,  Dr.  T.  O.,  on  Metropolitan  SaniUry 

Administration,  235 
Dudley  Guardians  and  a  weekly  fish-dinner,  35X 
Duff,  Mr.  H.,  on  legal  obligations  in  respect 

to  dwellings  of  the  poor,  rrr.,  6c8 
Dumbarton,  public  park  for,  423 
Dunckley,  Mr.  H.,  thirty  years  of  household 

suffrage  in  Manchester    in  relation  to   its 

sanitation,  345 
Dunfermline,  baths  for,  593 
Dursley  rural,  Sanitary  inspector's  report,  325 
Dust  bins,  96,  X4f 

Duties  and  liabilities  of  landlords,  1x9 
Durelllng-houses  Inspection  BUI,  503,  553 
Dwellings  for  the  poor  in  the  city,  423 

; —  of  Southwark,  523 

; —  working  men  at  MulhauseUj  309 

improved,  for  labourers  and  artisans, 

Mr.  T.  Chatfcild  Clarke,  539 

in  crowded  districts,  448 

labourers,  in  Liverpool,  437 

oi  the  London  paor,  376 

middle    classes,     Mr. 

Burdett  on,  138  ;  discussion,  X98 

poor,  essays  on,  424 

improvements  of,  397 

large    towns,   by    Mr. 


H.    C. 


£.  Hoole,  473 


Mansion  House  Committee, 


399»  454  ;  report,  506 

Earth-burial  v.  cremation,  354 

■  closets,    British    Samitary   Company's 
patent,  208 

■■ Heap's,  208 

■  ■ Moule's,  5x6 

Eassie,  Mr.  \V.,C.E.,  on  the  relations  between 

ge  >Iogy  and  saniution,  51 
East  Bamet  Valley  urban.  Sanitary  Inspector's 

m.  Medical  Officer's  report,  421 

■   rural.      Sanitary      In«p:ctor's 

report,  325 
Eckler  and  Angenitein  on  gymnastics,  rw.,  93 
Economics  of  sanitation,  258 
Edinburgh,  notification  of  infectious  disease 

^*'  357  ^     .  „  .      . 

■  '  Sanitary  Protection  .\ssociation,  409 
Edingcr's  apparatus  fur  washing  urinals,  &c,82 
Education,  X52 

Act,  health  effects  of,  and  sanitation 


report,  ^25 
Derehai 


of  watering-places,  613 

and  competitioj,  268 

conference,  6x7 

Edwards  &  Suvoren's  trap«,  82 
Egremont  Local  Board  and  clerk's  salary,  X9 
Eiderdown  ventilating  quilts,  4x7 
Electric  lighting,  410 

^  light  in  theatres,  X25     ^ 

Electrical  appliances  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition) 

129 
Electro-glacial  applicator,  86 
Elgin's  and  Gilchrist's  wood  covering,  2 19 
Elliott.  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  proposed  extension  of 

powers  of  the  local  sunitary  authorities,  60 
EUison,  Mr.  J.  El.  M.,  on  cowl  testing,  421 
Ellison's  ventilators,  214,  304 
Elwick  Park,  extension  of,  6x6 
Emanuel's  water-closet,  603 
Emptage,  Mr.  D.,  on  water-closets  in  general 

use,  x87  ;  discussion,  X97 
Emptage  s  new  pattern  lead -trap,  210 
Enfranchisement  of  copyholds  and  leaseholds, 

49s 
Engineers  and  Surveyors'  Auociatton,  263 
— ^— —   Municipal  and  SaniUry  Association, 

English  urban  mortality  in  1883,  35s 
Ennerdale  Railway  Bill,  615 
Epidemic  and  other  Diseases'  Prev«oti<m  Act, 
1x8 
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Epping  rural,  Medical  Officer's  report,  559 

Ktiology  of  enteric  fever,  X3i 

EulenSsrs's    '  Handbuch    des     Offentlichen 

Gesundheit^wesen-s'  vol.  ii.,  •r^^,  88 
European  capitals,  recent  mortality  in,  21 
Evans'  patent  spigot,  604 
Evans  &    Lewes  s  signal  and   life  throwing 

guns  39 
Everyday  sanitar)'  doings,  312 

fvesham,  waterworks  for,  396 
xamination  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and 
Local  Surveyors,  examituUioK  paptrs^  620 

■■  water  for  sanitary  purposes,  by 

Mr.  C  E.  Cassal  and  Dr.  Whitelegge,  427, 
479 
Excessive  death-rate  of  Newcastle,  425 
Excreta  disposal,  cost  of,  265 
Exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  27  ;  list  of  awards,  ; 


369 


Building  Trades,'  Agricultural  Hall, 


•  Birmingham,  557 

•  Bristol,  313 


329 


•  Fisheries,  Tntemational  awards,  284 
-  Gas,  at  Middleburgh  (Netherlands), 

Health,   International,  3i8-2-»,   331. 


362-4,  367.  358,  40t,  406,  407,  455,  456,  470t 

50s.  53^.  523.  57'.  617  .  .  - 

— ^—  National  Health  Society's  awards,  30   Glacialine,  281 


Galloway's  (Manchester)  exhibits  at  the  Am- 
sterdam Exhibition,  29 

Gardiner  &  Son's  (Bristol)  hardware  goods, 
3»S 

Gardner's  exhibits  at  Glasgow  Exhibition, 
219 

Gas  appliances  at  the  Bristol  ExMbition, 
3»8 

as  an  illuminant,  123 

cooking  stoves,  st4 

Heating  anct  Lighting  Company's  exhibits, 

pipss.  testing  of,  487 

Gateshead   building  at,  65 

O)rporation  of,  142 

house-to-house  visitation  at,  329 

— — —  isolation  hospital  for,  449 

Medical  Officer's  report,  322 

small-pox  at,  65,  142 

white  lead  poisoning  at,  65 

Gentle  hint,  a,  388 

Geology  and  sanitation,  relations  bet«reen,  51 
Georgetown  Medical  C>fficer'8  report,  560 
German  pork  and  trichinosis,  558 

stoves  V,  English  fireplaces,  328 

Gibb's  heating  apparatus,  388 
Gilbert's  water-closets,  207,  602 
Giles  &  Co.'s  eas  arparatus,  313 
^— Mr.  B.,  the  decease  of,  570 


57a 


•  Sanitary,  at  Berlin.  25,  70.  128.  257 

• and  Medical,  at  Nice,  41 

-  Saniury  Institute,  at  Glasgow,  304, 


Factories   and   Workshops  Amendment  Act, ' 

1x7,  436 
Faecal  matters,  apnaratus  for  treatment  o^,  274  \ 
Fairbaim's  exhibits  at  Glasgow    Exhibition, ' 

Farthine's  W.C  shut  oflT,  83 
Fat  melting,  nuisance  from,  148 
Faults  of  drainage  in  houses,  106 
Featherstone,  Medical  Officer's  report,  560 
Fever,  enteric,  etiology  of,  121 

typhoid  and  drain  air,  22 

; Dr.  J.   F.   Sutherland  on,  and 

discussion,  794 

in  Kentish  Town,  144 

Fevers  and  other  diseases,  how  to  avoid,  rtv., 

610 
Filters,  si'icated  carbon,  370 
Filtre,  rapide,  Maienen's.  512 
Fire  escape.  Nobes  patent,  278 
precaution  against,  at  public  institutions, 

.3«3 
First  Swiss  Alpine  Milk  Company,  127 
Fish,  chemical  composition  of,  sis 

—  dinner  for  workhouse  inmates,  351 
—-dinners,  125 

frying,  549 

Fitzgerald.  Mr.  J.  Vesey.  on  labourers'  dwell- 
ings in  towns,  243 :  on  water  rates.  430 
Flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals,  55  s 
Floor-traps,  xio 

Flour,  coarse  and  fine,  merits  of,  271 
Flush  cisterns,  Wright's,  36 
Food,  a  new,  186 
copper  and  lead  in,  960 

-  preservation  of,  by  boracic  acid,  12a 

■  unwholesome,  actions,  88, 6r>8 
'    warmer  and  niKht-light,  467 

Foot  (the)  and  its  covering,  151 

Foreign  criticism,  5^6 

Forwood,  Mr.  J.  A.  B.,  on  the  dwellings  of 

the  industrial  classes  in  Liverpool,  287 
Fosbroke,  Mr.  J.  H..  on  copper-poisoning,  484 
Fox,  Dr.  C.,  on  disease  prevention,  rvr.,  610 
France,  depopulation  in,  171 

■  population  of,  392 
Fnnkfort-on-the-Main,  sewerage  of.  Dr.  Wil- 

louehby  on,  251 
Mr.   J. 

Gordon,  M.InstC.E.,  on,  328 
French  vital  statistics,  356 
Fresh  air  for  ailing  London  children,  571 
— -  element,  a.  357 

fields  and  pastures  new,  93 

Frome  rura',  Medical  Officer's  report,  134 
Frying  fish  a  nuisance,  action,  37a 
Fuels,  average  value  of,  35^ 
Fomished  rooms  in  Paris,  mspection  of,  429 


Gairdner,    Professor,    on  the   prevention 
.  X93 


of 


Gladstone,  Miss   I.   M.,  on  London   burial 

grounds,  575 
Glanford  Brigg  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 
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ON   THE  USE  OF   CAST  IBON  FOB 
HOUSE  DRAINS.* 

By  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff,  C.E. 

The  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  house 
drains  are  practically  limited  to  bricks,  earthenware, 
and  cast  iron.  The  advantages  of  cast  iron  are  i, 
its  superior  strength  and  capacity  to  resist  fracture  ; 
2,  the  greater  lengths  in  which  it  can  be  manufac- 
tured, and  the  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  joints  ;  3,  the  greater  facilities  for  making  the 
joints  secure  by  means  of  lead,  sulphur,  oxidised  iron 
filings,  &c. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  adopting  cast  iron 
are  «,  the  available  means  for  preserving  it ;  b,  the 
determination  of  the  capacity  and  weight  of  the 
pipes ;  r,  the  character  of  the  connections  best 
suited  to  the  material ;  ^,  the  nature  of  the  joints  ; 
ej  the  comparative  cost  The  experience  of  gas 
and  water  companies,  in  any  particular  neighbour- 
hood, ought  to  be  a  guide  as  to  the  life  of  a 
cast-iron  drain  pipe  in  regard  to  corrosion  from 
the  outside  inwards.  When  there  is  no  oxide  of  iron 
in  the  soil  through  which  they  are  laid,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pipes  from  exterior  rusting  is  so  slow  as 
to  justify  their  use  without  any  special  means  of  pro- 
tection. In  the  case  of  drain  pipes  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  exclude  a  good  protecting  medium  because  it 
is  poisonous,  an  objection  which  of  course  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  pipes  used  for  the  distribution  of 
drinking  water.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  paint  made  from  preparations  of  lead,  &c.,  there 
are  two  methods  of  preserving  pipes  from  oxidation 
which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  One  of 
these  consists  in  coating  with  a  preparation  of  tar 
known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  composition,  and  the 
other  I  refer  to  is  known  as  the  Bower-Barff  process, 
in  which  the  surfaces  are  covered  with  magnetic 
oxide  produced  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  furnace 
built  for  the  purpose.  In  a  letter  with  which  Dr. 
Ang^s  Smith  favoured  me  a  few  days  ago,  he  men- 
tioned a  temperature  of  400°  Fahr.  as  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  application  of  his  preparation.  A 
certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  in  dealing 
with  it  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  consistency  of 
the  material  when  cooled.  If  it  has  been  subjected 
for  some  time  to  the  necessary  temperature,  evapo- 
ration makes  the  residual  mixture  hard  and  brittle 
after  cooling.  To  avoid  this  a  barrel  of  oil  must  be 
kept  at  hand  to  mix  with  the  composition,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  its  original  proportions.  If  too  much  oil 
is  added  the  coating  will  not  be  hard  enough.  I 
have  arranged  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  trough 
heated  by  means  of  gas  jets  for  applying  the  mix- 
ture, but  it  is  better,  I  believe,  to  nave  the  pipes 
dipped  vertically.  The  use  of  steam  in  a  double- 
lined  chamber  appears  to  me  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous method  of  working  it  if  the  temperature  of 
300°  Fahr.  recommended  in  the  printed  circulars  is 
sufficient.  In  that  case  a  steam  boiler  would  need  to 
be  provided,  capable  of  standing  a  working  pressure 
of  75  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.t  There  are  several 
specimens  of  the  composition  shown  by  the  North 


•  Read  at  th«  Natioiul  Health  Society's  Exhibition,  Jane  5, 1883. 
t  If  400°  F.  b  oecaManr  the  boiler  would  require  to  be  aUe  to 
reHureoiasolbe. 


British  Plumbing  Company  in  the  present  Exhibition. 
Before  coating  cast  iron,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  surfaces  are  thoroughly  free  from  sand  and  other 
foreign  substances.  A  steel  wire  brush,  circular, 
and  provided  with  a  long  handle,  is  useful  for  scour- 
ing out  the  interior  of  pipes,  and  they  may  afterwards 
be  wiped  out  with  an  oily  cloth.  I  have  here  two 
specimens  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  composition  kindly 
lent  me  by  Mr.  RawUnson.  One  of  them  has  lain 
in  the  ground  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  though 
the  composition  does  not  seem  originally  to  have 
been  very  well  applied  to  begin  with,  the  iron 
is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
other  specimen  shows  the  application  of  the  pro- 
tecting medium  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  the 
test  of  its  condition  as  regards  consistency  and  tem- 
perature is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  high  glazing  or  varnish 
which  is  given  to  the  surface  of  the  iron  when  it  is 
properly  applied.  The  Bower-Barff  process  has 
recently  been  brought  prominently  into  public  notice. 
It  consists  of  coating  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  to  be 
preserved  with  magnetic  oxide.  There  is  also  an 
exhibit  of  some  specimens  of  pipes  treated  in  this 
way.  They  were  coated  at  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon- 
shire, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bower,  to  whom 
my  thanks  are  due  for  having  done  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  exhibition.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan  when  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  to 
be  dealt  with  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  capable  of 
thorough  cleansing.  The  interior  of  cast-iron  pipes 
require  special  care  in  this  respect  The  'cores' 
from  which  they  are  made  being  of  *  green  sand  * 
leave  rough  particles  behind  them  which  at  the  high 
temperature  required  for  the  production  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  must  be  apt,  I  think,  to  form  a 
vitreous  glazing  unless  the  pipes  are  very  carefully 
cleansol  beforehand. 

To  return  to  the  pipes  themselves  the  diameter  I 
have  adopted  for  ordinary  house  drains  is  5  inches. 
This  is  the  same  as  has  been  recently  reconmiended 
by  the  engineers  of  the  London  Saniury  Protection 
Association.  In  cases  of  considerable  fall,  more 
especially  when  the  drain  is  flushed  by  means  of  a 
flushing  tank,  a  velocity  of  flow  is  obtained  which 
would  be  apt  to  tell  severely  upon  the  joints  of 
earthenware  pipes  laid  in  cement,  and  considering 
the  great  sanitary  importance  of  the -rapid  move- 
ment this  is  a  point  in  favour  of  cast  iron.  In  Lord 
Ducie's  house  in  Portman  Square,  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  which  have  recently  been  altered 
by  the  North  British  Plumbing  Company  under 
the  direction  of  the  Association  just  spoken  of, 
there  is  a  direct  line  of  cast-iron  drain  pipe,  5  inches 
diameter  and  99  feet  in  length,  with  a  fall  of  i  in 
33.  The  end  nearest  the  street  sewer  is  provided 
with  a  Kemyon  air  chamber  floor  and  manhole.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  length  of  99  feet  there  is 
a  similar  provision  for  inspection  but  upon  a  smaller 
scale  ;  beyond  this  point  a  further  stretch  of  5-inch 
cast-iron  drain-pipe,  about  70  feet  in  length,  passes 
on  to  the  back  of  the  premises  and  is  provided  with 
an  80-gallon  flush  tank.  It  is  found  that  the  velocity 
of  flow  between  the  two  disconnecting  chambers 
along  the  length  of  99  feet  first  spoken  of,  is  at  the 
rate  of  5  feet  per  second.  As  the  drain  pipe  is  run- 
ning nearly  full  bore  this  condition  of  things  renders 
it  impossible  that  any  obstruction  in  the  shape  of 
sewage  matter  can  remain  behind.  The  elements 
essential  to  the  creation  of  sewer  gas  being  wanting 
its  absence  from  the  drain  is  practically  guaranteed. 
The  after  part  of  the  flush^  in  this  case,  always  rutv^ 
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clear.*  I  do  not  think  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
ms^ing  the  pipes  less  than  5''  in.  diameter  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  greater  capacity  is  certainly  not 
required  for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  household. 
I  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  useful  dimension  for 
ordinary  cases. 

As  there  is  an  absence  of  hydraulic  pressure  in 
cast-iron  pipes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  ordinary 
house-drainage,  no  extra  thickness  of  metal  is  re- 
quired on  that  account,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
made  thinner  than  ordinary  street  mains.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  thickness  and  weight  of 
pipes  of  different  diameters  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


Bore 
Inches 

Thickness  of  Metal. 

_ 

1" 

¥ 

r 

4 

i6-i 

aa'i 

a8-3 

lbs.  per  foot 

5 

19-8 

a6-Q 

34*4 

ff         » 

6 

83*4 

31*9 

40-6 

>f         11 

In  practice,  I  believe,  pipes  5-i6ths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  are  sufficient  for  drainage  purposes,  and 
this  would  give  about  100  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a  6  ft. 
length  of  pipe,  5  in.  diameter. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  joints  that  known  as 
the  *  socket  joint '  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best 
suited  for  iron  house  drains,  and  although  the  pipes 
themselves  may  be  made  lighter  than  main  pipes, 
the  socket  should  not  be  reduced  in  weight  or 
strength  because  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
strain  from  the  staving  of  the  lead.  Great  care 
should  be  used  in  this  respect,  the  more  so  as  work- 
men may  be  employed  who  are  not  so  experienced 
as  those  in  the  service  of  water  companies. 

A  joint  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  which 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Eaton,  C.E.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Spence's  metal  or  sulphur,  and 
consists  of  an  eccentric  ring  with  a  pouring  hole  on 
its  top  side.  This  overlaps  the  joint  on  lK)th  ends, 
and  would  be  useful  I  think  where  it  was  required 
to  insert  a  length  of  pipe  between  two  already  in 

Position,  as  this  could  be  done  without  the  necessityof 
fting  more  than  the  piece  which  was  to  be  removed. 
The  North  British  Plumbing  Company  have 
carried  out  work  upon  the  plan  shown  at  the 
National  Health  Society's  Exhibition  under  my 
direction  for  Mr.  Wills,  M.P.,  in  his  house  at 
Hyde  Park  Gardens.  The  cast-iron  air  chamber 
floor  which  was  exhibited  is  an  effort  to  simplify  the 
arrangement  now  so  frequently  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  manhole  with  a  Aoor  composed 
of  half  pipes  as  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the 
sewage  and  a  trap  beyond  it  to  cut  off  the  drain 
from  the  main  sewer.  In  the  cast-iron  substitute 
for  this  appliance  the  mouth  of  the  trap  is  practically 
extended  so  as  to  form  a  floor  for  the  manhole  in 
itself,  and  this  extension  has  the  advantage  of 
affording  a  provision  for  side  inlets  for  the  passage 
of  surface  water  and  for  other  purposes.  At  the 
same  time  provision  is  made  for  a  cleansing  eye 
towards  the  sewer  which  is  fitted  with  a  brass  plug. 

*  The  formulas  which  are  commonly  used  for  calculating  the 
velocity  of  water  in  pipes  running  full  must  be  considerably  modified 
for  the  flow  of  house-diainage  in  5-inch  pipes.    Taking 

V— 140  -v/JT-  IS  ^^ 
in  which  r  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet,  and  s  the  line  of  the 
inclination,  the  rate  of  flow  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ducie's  house  drain, 
alrouly  spoken  of,  in  which  the  length  approximately  was  op  feet  ana 
the  fall  3  feetjthe  velocity  should  nave  been  at  the  rate  of  6*39  feet 
per  second.  The  difference  between  this  and  5  feet  is  what  is  due  to 
the  pipe  not  running  full,  axul  further  aUowanct  most  be  made  for  the 
chiuacter  of  the  discharge. 


At  the  further  or  house  end  of  the  drain,  instead  of 
building  a  shallow  manhole  a  cast-iron  terminal  is 
provided  which  is  easily  accessible  and  made  secure 
by  means  of  a  similar  plug  to  the  one  in  the  front 
just  spoken  oL  In  making  a  connection  between  a 
lead  soil  pipe  and  an  iron  socket,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
strong  copper  piece  with  a  brazed  lap  seam  slipped 
over  the  lead  pipe  and  securely  soldered  to  it. 
This  allows  for  an  oakum  and  red  lead  joint  to  be 
made  with  sufficient  substance  to  admit  of  caulking. 

As  regards  the  comparative  cost  of  iron  and 
earthenware  for  house  drains,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  total  expense  of 
lifting  an  old  drain  and  laying  a  new  one  is  common 
to  both  systems.  For  instance  the  cost  of  excava- 
ting, filling  in,  and  making  good  is  practically  identi- 
cal The  time  occupied  in  making  good  the  joints 
of  an  earthenware  drain  is  as  six  to  one  as  compared 
to  an  iron  drain,  the  number  of  joints  being  as  three 
to  one  in  the  case  of  2  feet  lengtns  of  stoneware,  and 
6  feet  lengths  of  iron,  and  I  consider  the  time  occu- 
pied in  each  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  metal 
This  nearly  balances  the  extra  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial. The  connections,  including  the  air  chamber 
floor,  are  more  costly  than  earthenware,  but  this,  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  London  house  drain  should 
not  amount  to  more  than  5/.  in  all.  I  think  that  the 
greater  security  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  cast 
iron  quite  justifies  the  expenditure  of  the  additional 
cost,  and  this  will  hold  good  so  long  as  cast  iron  is 
to  be  obtained  at  its  present  price. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  other  kinds 
of  materials  used  for  house  drains,  omitting  bricks  as 
obsolete.  The  practical  objections  to  the  use  of 
earthenware  pipes  are,  ist,  their  liability  to  twist  in 
firing.  (Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  in  his  excellent  book 
'  Hints  to  Househunters,'  speaks  of  having  rejected 
as  many  as  60  per  cent,  of  pipes  *  sent  from  well- 
known  manufacturers')  ;  2nd,  their  liability  to  frac- 
ture. Concussion,  without  fracture  of  the  surface,  is 
often  sufficient  to  detach  a  branch  piece  from  a  pipe  in 
which  the  material  seems  to  be  continuous,  although 
the  connection  is  often  secured  by  little  or  nothing 
but  the  glazing.  As  such  a  contingency  may  delay 
a  squad  of  workmen  for  several  hours  until  another 
pipe  and  branch  has  been  obtained,  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  make  use  of  defective  pipes.  Experience 
shows  that  workmen  are  not  above  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  concealment  Broken  bends  and  bad 
connections  are  frequently  found  in  places  which 
are  most  available  for  the  passage  of  sewer  gas  into 
a  dwelling.  3rd.  The  short  lengths  in  which  earthen- 
ware pipes  are  made  necessitate  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  joints  in  order  to  make  up  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  house  drain.  The  joints  when  made  with 
clay  are  inefficient,  and  when  made  with  cement  are 
subject  to  many  drawbacks  which  nothing  but  great 
and  uncommon  pains  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
can  overcome.  The  projection  of  cement  to  the 
interior  of  the  joint  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  this 
must  be  removed.  In  doing  so  the  pipe  is  liable  to 
movement  during  the  critical  period  when  the 
cement  is  setting.  The  position  of  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cutting  renders  it  difficult  to  pack 
the  joint  from  the  bottom.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  earthenware  house  drains  are  found  to  be  tight 
when  tested  with  a  pressure  of  even  a  few  inches 
head  of  water.  These  are  among  the  considerations 
which  have  led  me  to  adopt  iron  in  preference  to 
other  materials,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  paptt  has 
the  effect  of  calling  further  attention  to  the  sabject 
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BUILDING  MATEBIAL8. 

By  John  Slater,  B.A. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

II.— Bricks  and  Mortar. 

The  geological  nature  of  a  country  always  deter- 
mines the  character  of  its  buildings.  Where  good 
natural  building  stone  is  abundant  it  is  sure  to  be 
quarried  and  used,  but  where  this  does  not  exist 
recourse  is  had  to  some  artificial  material  which  will 
take  its  place.  The  material  which  has  been  more 
extensively  used  than  any  other  is  brick,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  dates  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
constructed  of  this  material,  and  there  are  numerous 
very  interesting  pictorial  representations  of  brick- 
makmg  and  brick-laying  in  the  hieroglyphic  liter? - 
turc  of  ancient  Egypt  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  stone  blocks  and  mural  tablets.  Moreover,  the 
existing  ruins  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  have  enabled  modern  explorers  to 
obtain  specimens  of  bricks  which  must  be  severed 
thousand  years  old,  the  great  care  taken  in  their 
manufacture  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate 
having  tended  to  preserve  them.  For  instance, 
there  is  at  Memphis  a  pyramid  still  partially  stand- 
ing built  entirely  of  brick,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  erected  by  Asychis,  who  succeeded  the 
son  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is 
probable  that  burnt  bricks,  such  as  were  used  in  this 
pyramid,  were  the  exception,  and  that  Egyptian 
bricks  were  for  the  most  part  sun-dried  only,  nearly 
all  the  common  dwellings  being  constructed  of  this 
material,  but  burnt  bricks  were  occasionally  used 

In  Assyria,  also,  sun-dried  bricks  were  very  largely 
used,  the  huge  mounds  upon  which  the  palaces  were 
erected  being  thus  built,  and  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
themselves  having  a  brick  backing  faced  with  ala- 
baster. But  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Botta  and 
M.  Victor  Place  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
some  admirable  examples  of  Assyrian  brickwork  of 
bximt  bricks,  the  most  interesting  bemg  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Khorsabad, 
which,  both  in  materials  and  execution,  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  best  modem  builder.  The  archivolt 
of  this  gateway  is  formed  of  wedge-shaped  burnt 
bricks,  which  are  enamelled  in  six  different  colours. 

Vitruvius  mentions  three  kinds  of  bricks  as  having 
been  used  by  the  Greeks,  called  didoron,  tetradoron, 
and  pentadoron;  these  differed  only  in  size,  and 
were  more  like  tiles  than  our  bricks.  The  two  latter 
kinds  were  square  on  plan,  and  Vitruvius  says 
that  those  called  tetradoron  were  used  for  private 
buildings,  the  others  for  public.  Roman  bricks  dif- 
fered considerably  in  size :  they  were  frequently 
square,  and  in  thickness  rarely  exceeded  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  :  the  clay  was  evidently  well  tem- 
pered, and  the  bricks  thoroughly  burnt,  the  surfaces 
being  in  many  cases  scored  deeply  in  order  to  form 
a  key  for  the  mortar.  The  Romans  carried  the  art 
ofbrickmaking  to  very  great  perfection,  and  used 
this  material  for  nearly  all  their  principal  buildings, 
employing  it  as  a  backing  to  their  walls  even  where 
piore  costly  niaterials  were  used  for  facing.  They 
introduced  brickmaking  into  the  various  countries 
wbich  they  conquered  where  suitable  earth  was 
fMBid,  among  others  into  England,  and  frequent  re- 
Miliiif  of  Roinan  brickwork  still  exist :  in  fact  so 
ood  were  their  bricksi  that  in  numerous  instances 


they  have  been  re-used  in  later  work.  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  which  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  a  good  example,  a  very  large 
number  of  bricks  used  in  its  construction  having 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  city  of 
Venilam.  The  art  of  making  bricks  in  England 
seems  to  have  languished  if  not  to  have  died  out 
altogether  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  until  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  oldest  existing  example  of  brickwork  being 
Little  Wenham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  which  was  built 
about  1260.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  brick- 
making  had  considerably  developed,  and  very  elabo- 
rate mouldings  were  executed  which  were  probably 
copied  from  some  of  the  specimens  of  brick  archi- 
tecture which  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  low  countries.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  afford  many  excellent  examples  of  moulded 
brickwork,  and  the  number  of  bricks  made  in  this 
country  kept  on  increasing  until  the  manufacture 
received  a  temporary  check  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  which  varied  at 
times  from  2s.  6d,  to  5J.  10^.  per  thousand  until  it 
was  entirely  repealed  in  1850.  Since  that  date  the 
manufacture  has  developed  very  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  building  operations, 
and  the  number  now  made  annually  in  this  country 
cannot  fall  far  short  of  ten  thousand  millions. 

The  subject  of  bricks  and  brick-making  is  a  very 
wide  one,  and  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
treat  it  fully  in  a  short  article.  The  number  of 
different  kinds  of  bricks  is  so  large,  the  processes  of 
manufacture  vary  so  widely  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
these  processes— involving,  as  they  do,  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  physical  science — are  so  complicated  and 
so  little  understood  that  several  volumes  might  easily 
be  written  on  the  subject  I  shall  merely  attempt 
to  describe  briefly  what  are  the  qualities  of  a  good 
brick,  and  upon  what  these  qualities  depend,  and  to 
point  out  the  sanitary  evils  which  result  from  the 
use  of  such  bricks  as  are  too  frequently  employed 
in  the  erection  of  those  suburban  villa  residences 
which  are  the  mushroom  growths  of  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  the  speculating  builder. 

A  brick  is  not  an  ultimate  fact  of  nature,  but  its 
qualities  as  a  building  material  depend  upon  the 
constituents  of  the  earth  from  which  it  is  made  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  earth  is  prepared,  dried, 
and  burnt.  It  is  frequently  imagined  that  a  brick  is 
simply  a  rectangular  piece  of  burnt  clay ;  but  the 
varieties  of  clays  are  very  numerous,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  natural 
earths  suiuble  for  brick-making  :  nearly  all  require 
the  admixture  of  sand,  loam,  chalk,  or  other  sub- 
stances. 

Brick-earths  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
clays,  marls,  and  loams.  These  all  conuin  silica  and 
alumina,  and  generally  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Among  the  natural  earths  suitable  for  bricks  is 
that  mild  alluvial  clay  or  marl  which  used  to  be 
found  near  London  combined  with  a  calcareous 
substance  called  *  race.'  This  clay  produced  the 
fine  yellow  malms  which  give  a  special  character  to 
London  brickwork  of  the  early  part  of  the  centuiy. 

The  marls  have  a  considerable  portion  of  lime 
mixed  with  them,  and  the  loams  are  light,  sandy 
days  with  an  excess  of  silica  :  firebrick  clays  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  lime,  magnesia,  &a  All 
these  constituents  are  chemically  combined,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  \m.- 
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possible  to  mix  artificially  the  component  parts  in 
the  same  proportions  in  which  they  exist  naturally, 
and  to  obtain  that  quality  of  plasticity  which  is  in 
the  natural  substance. 

Pure  clays  are  nearly  always  too  strong  for  brick- 
making,  and  require  to  be  mixed  with  milder  earth, 
and  the  loams  are  so  sandy  that  the  admixture  of 
lime  is  required  in  order  to  bind  together  the 
siliceous  particles. 

As  the  natural  marls  became  exhausted,  some 
one — it  is  not  known  who — discovered  the  possibility 
of  making  an  artificial  marl  or  malm  by  mixing 
chalk  and  clay  together,  after  thoroughly  washing 
them  and  reducing  them  to  pulp,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  preliminary  process  of  making  Port- 
land cement ;  and  this  process  is  now  very  largely 
adopted  for  the  best  bricks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  general  routine  of  brickmaking  is  as 
follows  : — The  ordinary  brick-earth  is  dug  in  the 
autumn,  and  turned  over  so  that  it  may  be  broken  up 
by  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  hard 
floor,  and  '  maimed '  in  the  spring ;  that  is,  the 
liquid  artificial  malm,  made  as  above  stated,  is  con- 
ducted on  to  the  earth  and  covers  it  completely. 
The  proportion  of  malm  to  bnck-earth  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  earth.  The  whole 
mass  is  left  to  settle  for  some  weeks,  and  it  is  then 
*  soiled ' — that  is,  covered  with  line  sifted  ashes  ; 
and  this  operation  is  a  very  important  one,  as  upon 
the  proportion  of  ashes  to  the  whole  bulk  of  earth 
the  quality  of  the  brick  when  burnt  will  mainly  de- 
pend. No  general  rule  can,  however,  be  laid  down, 
as  very  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial itself,  also  upon  its  state  of  humidity  and 
upon  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  of  mixing.  A  very  large  amount 
of  actual  experience  is  required,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  individual  who  has  this  experience 
is  unable  to  impart  it  to  others.*  After  soiling,  the 
heap  is  again  left  undisturbed  till  the  moulding  season 
commences,  when  it  is  tempered — that  is,  turned 
over  with  a  spade  and  watered  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistency,  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  the  pug 
mill  and  thoroughly  kneaded  together  when  it  is 
ready  for  moulding,  in  which  process  a  small  quantity 
of  sand  is  mixed  with  it,  and  it  is  formed  by  hand 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  brick.  Now 
all  these  processes,  which  have  been  briefly  de- 
scribed, have  to  be  conducted  with  great  care.  The 
clay  is  hardly  ever  found  without  pebbles,  and  if 
means  are  not  adopted  for  screening  them  off  or 
crushing  them  they  will  become  imbedded  in  the 
brick,  and  will  cause  it  to  crack  during  burning  ;  if 
the  chalk  is  not  thoroughly  ground  up,  unslacked 
nodules  will  find  their  way  into  the  bricks  and  w»ill 
eventually  slack  and  blow  the  brick  to  pieces  ;  if  the 
tempering  in  the  pug  mill  is  not  well  done  the  brick 
will  not  be  homogeneous  ;  and  if  the  moulder  does 
not  press  the  clay  well  and  uniformly  into  the  mould 
it  will  when  burnt  lack  density,  and  probably  be  very 
porous.  Equal  care  has  to  be  given  to  the  next 
process,  which  is  that  of  drying  the  bricks  in  hacks 
before  burning,  and  it  is  this  stage  that  probably  is 
most  neglected.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
contained  water  must  be  evaporated  before  it  is  safe 
to  bum  the  brick,  and  if  this  is  not  done  it  turns  out 


*  A  similar  peculiarity  has  bc«n  noticed  in  the  case  of  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  mix^  colours  for  d^ng  purposes,  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  various  tints  being  very  important ;  and  often  the  best 
mixers  use  no  measures  at  all,  but  are  able  to  tell  by  a  species  of 
iastinct  the  amount  that  is  required  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result. 


quite  rotten,  and  falls  to  pieces  at  a  single  blow. 
This  kind  of  brick  is  called  a  shuff,  and  if  it  S  at- 
tempted to  use  such  in  a  building  damage  is  sure  to 
result.  During  the  drying  process  the  bricks  have 
to  be  protected  from  frost  and  wet.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  burning,  and  London  bricks  such  as  have  just 
been  described,  in  which  the  breeze  is  mixed  with 
the  earth,  are  always  burnt  in  a  clamp.  A  clamp  is 
an  erection  formed  mainly  of  the  raw  bricks  to  be 
burnt,  cased  in  and  partially  supported  by  burnt 
bricks.  The  raw  bricks  are  placed  in  layers  slightly 
inclined  towards  an  upright  wall  in  the  centre  of  the 
clamp,  and  between  each  layer  of  bricks  is  one  of 
breeze  or  cinders,  the  latter  being  thicker  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clamp  than  at  the  top.  Open  flues 
are  left  at  intervals  which  are  filled  with  faggots  for 
the  purpose  of  firing  the  clamp,  and  after  these  have 
been  ignited  and  the  breeze  is  well  alight  the  openings 
of  the  flues  are  stopped  up  with  clay,  and  the  whole 
mass  bums  until  the  breeze  is  all  consumed.  The 
courses  of  brick  are  laid  on  the  incline,  and  not 
horizontally,  in  order  that  as  the  breeze  burns  away 
there  jnay  be  no  tendency  for  the  bricks  to  fall  out- 
wards. It  is  manifest  that  in  this  method  of  burning 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  all  the  bricks  should  be 
equally  burnt,  those  near  the  outside  being  under- 
bumt,  and  those  close  to  the  flues,  where  the  draught 
is  greatest,  being  frequently  completely  fused.  The 
former  are  called  place  bricks,  and  should  never  be 
used  for  outside  work,  or  in  situations  where  they  are 
subject  to  great  pressure,  which  they  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  resist :  the  fused  bricks  are  called  burrs  or 
clinkers,  and  are  extremely  hard  ;  they  may  safely 
be  used  for  foundations,  if  not  too  irregular  in  shape, 
but  are  of  course  not  suitable  for  facings.  Between 
the  two  extremes  of  place  bricks  and  clinkers  there 
are  many  gradations  in  the  bricks  from  the  same 
clamp,  and  they  are  sorted  out  and  sold  as  malms, 
seconds,  &c.  It  is  frequently  imagined  that  the 
variations  in  the  quality  of  bricks  when  burnt  are 
owing  to  differences  in  the  making,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  |ten  these  are  due  solely  to  the  burning. 

In  the  provinces  generally  the  processes  of  digging 
and  turning  over  the  brick  earth  are  carried  on 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  London  brick-fields, 
but  in  many  cases  the  earth  is  very  hard,  and  con- 
tains lumps  of  limestone,  and  here  the  process  of 
grinding  and  crushing  the  earth  is  resorted  to.  This 
is  an  excellent  practice  so  long  as  ordinary  care  is 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  earth,  but  just  as  is  found 
to  be  the  case  when  a  mortar  mill  is  used  for 
grinding  and  mixing  mortar,  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  use  almost  any  earth,  whether  suitable  or 
not,  and  the  consequence  is  that  bricks  are  frequently 
turned  out  that  are  quite  worthless.  For  the  best 
class  of  bricks  the  earth  is  passed  through  the  wash- 
ing mill,  but  for  ordinary  kinds  the  tempering  is  done 
by  treading  and  by  the  spade,  as  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, but  no  breeze  or  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  earth, 
and  this  constitutes  the  principal  difference  between 
the  stock  brick  and  other  kinds.  The  tempered 
earth  is  moulded  and  dried  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
bricks  are  then  burnt,  or  rather  baked,  in  a  kiln  or 
oven,  which  is  in  some  districts  rectangular  in  shape 
and  in  others  circular,  with  a  domed  top.  Arched 
fire-holes  are  formed  opposite  each  other  and  con- 
nected by  flues  formed  of  the  bricks  which  are  to  be 
baked :  the  number  of  the  fire  openings  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  kiln,  which  vanes  considerably. 
The  arrangement  of  the  bricks  in  the  kiln  is  a  work 
of  some  skilly  as  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat 
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should  be  able  to  pass  all  round  each  brick,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  draught  throughout.  Coal 
is  used  for  fuel,  and  fires  are  made  up  in  the  various 
fire-holes,  and  the  heat  applied  very  gradually,  in 
order  that  the  steam  may  be  driven  off  before  the 
actual  baking  conmiences.  When  the  fiill  heat  is 
attained  the  top  and  all  openings  are  carefully  covered 
over  with  clay  or  turf  to  avoid  unequal  draughts,  and 
a  steady  heat  is  kept  up  for  a  time,  which  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  brick-earth  and  the 
kind  of  brick  which  is  to  be  burnt,  after  which  time 
the  fires  are  extinguished  and  the  kiln  is  allowed  to 
cooL  The  same  thing  happens  with  kiln-burnt 
bricks  as  with  those  burnt  in  a  clamp,  viz.,  that 
different  qualities  are  taken  from  the  same  kiln,  the 
bricks  that  are  close  to  the  fire  always  becoming 
partially  vitrified  and  nearly  black,  and  those  which 
are  under-burnt  being  usually  of  a  mottled  colour. 

The  exact  tint  which  properly  baked  bricks 
assume  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  which,  if  pure,  and  combined  with  silica 
only,  would  always  bum  of  a  pure  white,  but  as 
nearly  all  clays  have  in  their  composition  a  varying 
quantity  of  metallic  oxides,  these  give  all  the  grada- 
tions of  colour  which  are  met  with  in  bricks.  If 
oxide  of  iron  is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
resulting  tint  will  be  a  light  tawny  yellow  so  long  as 
the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  not  too  great.  If  there  be  a 
small  proportion  of  silica  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron,  the  favourite  red  colour  is  produced. 
The  presence  of  lime  changes  the  red  colour  due  to 
iron  to  a  creamy  brown.  Where  oxide  of  iron  is 
combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese a  black  tint  results ;  and  clays  naturally 
burning  red  will  turn  yellow  by  the  admixture  of  a 
fusible  white  sand.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  final 
tint  of  the  bricks  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
the  conditions  of  burning.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  Staffordshire  clays,  an  extra  two 
hours'  firing  converts  red  bricks  into  blue  ones,  and 
it  is  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
grained  bv  practical  experience  that  the  production 
of  any  desired  tint  depends,  and  its  uniformity  is 
secured.  The  great  faults  of  ordinary  kilns  are  that 
^he  fuel  is  used  uneconomically,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  is  wasted  during  the  cool- 
ing of  the  baked  bricks.  These  faults  have  been 
remedied  by  the  invention  of  the  Hoffman  kiln, 
which  is  arranged  in  compartments,  so  that  all 
stages  of  burning,  from  the  filling  in  of  new  unbumt 
bricks  to  taking  out  the  finished  ones,  can  be  pro- 
ceeded with  simultaneously.  Besides  this,  the  air 
supporting  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  gradually 
warmed  by  passing  over  chambers  containing  the 
bricks  which  are  cooling  until,  on  its  arrival  at  the 
burning  chamber,  it  has  almost  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace  itself^  and  from  this  point  it  is  again 
taken  through  another  series  of^  chambers  and 
utilised  for  drying  the  new  bricks  before  passing  up 
the  chinmey  shaft.  An  arrangement  of  dampers 
allows  any  chamber  to  be  shut  off  at  pleasure,  so 
that  practically  there  is  no  necessity  for  allowing 
the  fires  to  go  out  at  all,  and  the  cost  and  delay  of 
rekindling  are  avoided. 

Of  late  years,  in  places  where  a  large  number  of 
bricks  are  made  annuallv,  machinery  has  almost 
entirely  su^rseded  hand  labour  in  brick-making. 
Brick  machines  may  be  briefly  described  as  of  two 
kiiids ;  first,  diose  which  act  upon  the  moist  clay 
tempering.  These  consist  of  a  pug  mill  for 
;  the  dayi  and  a  means  of  moulding  it  into 


the  proper  shape.  They  either  force  out,  through  a 
suitable  mouthpiece,  a  continuous  column  of  pressed 
clay  of  the  proper  width  and  thickness,  which  is  cut 
by  wires  into  the  required  brick  sizes  as  it  is  pressed 
out  from  the  machine  ;  or  press  the  clay  into  a 
mould  of  the  exact  size  of  the  brick  which  is  then 
discharged  from  the  mould  on  to  a  table.  The 
former  class  of  machine  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  a 
brickfield,  where  the  clay  is  free  from  stones,  and 
uniform,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  also  for 
stock  bricks,  it  would  be  quite  useless,  as  the  cutting 
wires  would  drag  out  the  particles  of  stone  or  breeze, 
and  the  face  of  the  brick  would  not  be  even.  The 
pressed  bricks  made  by  a  machine,  as  a  rule,  have 
extremely  sharp  arrises  and  even  faces,  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  time  after  being  used  in 
a  wall  the  outer  face  flakes  or  chips  off.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  pressure  of 
the  machine  is  not  transmitted  entirely  through  the 
moist  brick,  which  is  thus  not  quite  homogeneous, 
the  outer  surface  being  denser  than  the  interior, 
consequently  there  is  great  risk  of  the  interior  not 
being  sufficiently  dried  before  the  brick  is  taken  to 
the  kiln,  and  if  this  is  the  case  the  brick  is  certain 
not  to  last. 

The  second  class  of  machines  operate  upon  clay 
which  is  nearly  dry,  and  in  these  much  greater  pres- 
sure is  used  than  in  those  which  act  on  the  moist 
clay  ;  in  fact  some  of  them  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
pressure  of  between  300  and  400  tons.  The  clay, 
before  being  placed  in  these  dry  machines,  must  be 
very  finely  pulverised,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
used  in  combination  with  a  powerful  set  of  crushers 
for  producing  this  result.  In  one  such  machine  the 
clay,  after  being  crushed,  escapes  into  a  receiver, 
from  which  a  band,  with  small  buckets  attached, 
carries  it  to  the  hopper  of  the  moulding  machine, 
where  it  is  powerfully  compressed  by  the  moulds 
and  turned  out  in  the  proper  shape.  These  dry  clay 
machines  produce  a  denser  brick  than  the  others, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
through  their  not  requiring  drying  before  being  burnt. 
There  is,  however,  great  danger  that  the  air  which 
collects  between  the  small  particles  of  the  crushed 
material  will  not  be  thoroughly  driven  out,  and  in 
this  case  the  brick  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  during  burning.  One  machine 
has  been  constructed  so  as  to  give  several  distinct 
squeezes  at  intervals,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the 
difficulty. 

Various  patterns  of  moulded  bricks  of  a  red  or 
white  colour  are  now  made  by  different  manu- 
facturers, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Rosher 
&  Co.,  the  Hartshill  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the  Bracknell 
Pottery  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  of?Braintree.  The 
latter  firm  have  some  extremely  artistic  patterns 
which  they  keep  in  stock,  and  their  bricks  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  excellent  quality,  the  figures  being  very  sharply 
cut.  Figs.  I  to  4,  p.  6,  show  some  of  their  moulded 
bricks,  which  afford  a  very  cheap  means  of  obtaining 
architectural  effect  in  the  elevations  of  brick  build- 
ings. For  obtaining  the  same  effect  with  more 
originality  of  design,  some  excellent  red  rubbers  and 
cutters  are  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Bracknell, 
and  these  can  be  worked  by  hand  into  any  desired 
pattern. 

Bricks  with  an  enamelled  face  in  various  tints  have 
recently  been  manufactured,  and  at  the  recent  Build- 
ing Exhibition  some  good  specimens  were  shown  by 
the  Bourtree  Hill  Colhery  Company.  This  enamelled 
face  is  given  by  applying  to  the  surface  easily  fusible 
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salts,  such  as  the  silicates  and  borates  of  sodium,  &c., 
to  which  metallic  oxides  are  added  if  colour  is  re- 
quired, and  if  the  bricks  be  burnt  at  a  sufficiently 
nigh  temperature,  the  enamel  becomes  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  clay,  which  for  this  purpose 
must  be  a  species  of  fire-clay. 


FIC.3, 


The  characteristics  of  a  good  brick  are — i,  that  it 
should  be  regular  in  shape,  in  order  that  the  pressure 
upon  it  should  be  equal  over  all  its  surface ;  2,  that 
it  should  be  tough  and  not  brittle,  so  that  when  a 
building  is  being  erected,  there  may  not  be  a  very 
large  proportion  of  bats  and  half  bricks  caused  by 
the  labourers  shooting  down  the  bricks  from  their 
hods  ;  3,  that  it  should  have  a  clear  metallic  ring 
when  gently  knocked  against  another  brick ;  4, 
that  when  broken  it  should  show  homogeneity  of 
structure  ;  and,  5,  that  it  should  absorb  little  water. 
This  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of  all,  and 
one  that  could  be  very  easily  tested,  though  it  is  often 
quite  neglected.  If  a  brick  absorbs  much  water,  the 
walls  of  houses  built  with  it  will,  during  many  months 
of  the  year  in  damp  climates,  never  be  dry  at  all, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  interior  will  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  moisture  into  the  house,  the 
conseauence  being  that  wall  papers  will  be  soiled, 
and  the  rooms  rendered  damp  and  unhealthy. 
Moreover,  in  winter,  frost  will  find  its  way  into  the 
interior  by  the  bricks,  and  will  tend  to  break  them 
up.  No  bricks  can  be  obtained  for  ordinary  house- 
building that  do  not  absorb  some  water^  but  the 
amount  should  never  exceed  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  the  brick,  and  those  bricks 


should  be  preferred  which  absorb  slowly,  for  as  a 
rule  it  js  found  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  parting  with  it,  so  that 
a  quickly  absorbing  brick  will  lose  its  water  very 
slowly  ;  It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  characteristic. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  issued  a  report  upon  brick-making  which 
contained  some  valuable  reconmiendations  to  brick 
manufacturers,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
that  moulds  should  be  adopted  in  different  brickfields 
which  would  ensure  the  bricks  when  burnt  being  of 
one  uniform  size.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  case 
now,  but  as  different  earths  contract  differently,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  bricks  from  different 
fields  differ  both  in  thickness  and  width,  and  great 
difficulty  is  thus  occasioned  in  making  the  courses 
regular,  where  one  kind  of  brick  is  usai  for  facing 
and  another  for  backing.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
he  hoped  that  the  present  size  of  bricks  will  be 
generally  altered,  but  for  many  reasons  a  longer  and 
thinner  brick  would  be  preferable,  and  for  very  good 
work  an  architect  will  occasionally  have  bricks 
specially  moulded  ;  but  of  course  this  is  impossible 
for  ordinary  buildings. 

The  whole  subject  of  bricks  and  brick-making  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  probably 
because  the  opinion  was  long  held  that  stone  must 
be  used  for  any  important  building.  For  London, 
however,  or  any  other  smoky  city,  brick  is  a  tar 
preferable  material,  and  now  that  such  eminent 
architects  as  the  late  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Waterhouse 
have  shown  with  what  artistic  effect  brick  can  be 
employed,  we  may  hope  that  the  subject  will  be 
neglected  no  longer. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  quality  of  the 
mortar  in  which  bricks  are  laid  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  bricks  themselves,  yet  as  bricks 
are  never  used  except  when  built  into  walls,  and  as 
die  quality  of  brickwork  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  kind  of  mortar  used,  a  few  works  on  this 
material  may  appropriately  close  this  article.  All 
that  was  stated  in  the  description  of  concrete  as  to 
the  necessity  of  using  a  good  cementitious  material, 
such  as  ground  stone  lime  or  Portland  cement,  in 
preference  to  chalk  lime,  applies  equally  to  mortar. 
In  districts  where  chalk  lime  is  plentiful  and  used 
for  mortar,  buildings  are  never  found  to  stand  well 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  the  rain  gradually 
washes  out  the  mortar  from  the  joints.  It  is  also 
essential  Uiat  the  sand  used  should  be  clean  and  sharp 
and  free  from  loam  or  earthy  matter.  If  the  sand 
found  in  the  locality  is  not  very  sharp,  the  mortar 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  pulverised  coke  or  smith's  ashes. 
If  black  mortar  is  required,  the  latter  should  be 
used  as  the  colouring  matter ;  but  builders  find  it 
much  cheaper  to  use  lampblack,  which  always  dete- 
riorates the  mortar.  The  exact  quantities  which 
should  be  used  of  the  various  ingredients  depend 
somewhat  upon  their  quality,  but  as  a  general  rule 
three  of  sand  and  one  of  lime  makes  very  good 
mortar.  It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  ingredients 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  up  and  incorporated 
together ;  and  the  lime  should  be  well  ground,  as 
otherwise  snudl  unslaked  nodules  will  find  their  way 
into  the  mortar,  and  will  '  blow ' — that  is,  swell  in 
slaking— and  damage  the  mortar  after  it  has  set  A 
mill  is  now  frequently  used  for  mixing  mortar ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  very  good  mortar  can  be  thus 
made  with  materials  that  could  not  be  used  if  only 
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mixed  by  hand,  in  consequence  of  their  more  com- 

Krte  amalgamation.  But  with  some  speculating 
ilders  the  mill  appears  to  take  the  place  of  all 
other  ingredients  except  rubbish,  often  of  the  vilest 
quality,  no  sand  being  used  at  all,  and  the  lime 
being  supplied  only  by  the  old  mortar  adhering  to 
old  broken  bricks.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  such 
mortar  is  quite  useless,  and  never  becomes  hard. 
Really  good  mortar,  after  being  thoroughly  set, 
should  be  so  hard  as  to  receive  no  impression  when 
scratched  with  the  finger-nail,  but  some  consider- 
able time  must  eUpse  l^fore  this  result  is  attained  ; 
and  if  a  building  has  to  be  erected  with  great 
rapidity,  it  is  much  the  safer  plan  to  use  cement. 
Exactly  the  same  precautions  have  to  be  taken  in 
making  mortar  as  in  making  concrete,  the  only 
diffinrence  between  the  two  materials  being  that 
lai^  stones  are  used  for  the  latter,  and  sand  only 
for  the  former. 


OOmCON  DEFECTS  IN  THE  SANITABY 
ABBANGEMENTS  OF  HOUSES,  WITH 
THSnt  REMEDIES.* 

By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.) 

Profeaoc  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 

The  best  plan  in  the  examination  of  a  house  is  to 
begin  at  the  top  of  it,  and  so  we  will  begin  examining 
a  house  from  the  roof,  proceeding  downwards,  and 
in  our  way  I  will  point  out  the  different  mistakes 
that  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  house. 

The  first  thing  which  we  must  consider  is  that  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof. 
The  water  from  the  gutter  in  front  of  the  house 
may  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  several  ways.  It 
may  be  conducted  by  a  pipe  outside  of  the  house 
down  the  front  into  the  area ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  gutter  through  the  roof,  or,  perhaps, 
through  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  storey  into 
a  gutter,  over  the  middle  of  the  house,  between 
two  parts  of  the  roof,  and  down  the  middle  of  the 
house  by  a  pipe  into  the  drain  ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
ducted direct  from  the  gutter  by  a  pipe,  not  outside 
the  house,  but  inside  the  house,  passing  down 
through  one  or  two  storeys,  inside  the  rooms,  per- 
haps through  the  best  bedroom  in  front  of  the 
house,  through  the  drawing-room,  carefully  hidden 
by  some  casing  made  to  Took  like  an  ornament, 
through  the  dinmg-room  and  kitchen  into  the  drain 
in  the  basement  Smells  having  been  perceived  in 
diiierent  parts  of  the  rooms,  especially  in  the  bed- 
rooms, various  sanitary  arrangements  may  be  im- 
e roved,  and  even  made  as  perfect  as  they  can  be, 
y  a  kind  of  amateur  tinkering  prevalent  nowadays 
in  sanitary  matters ;  and  yet  this  defect,  which  is 
so  exceedingly  serious,  which  is  known  to  give  rise 
to  serious  disease,  is  entirely  overlooked — perhaps 
for  years.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  rain 
water  is  carried  in  a  gutter  through  the  roof  into  a 
gutter  between  the  two  roofs  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  down  by  a  rain-water  pipe  inside  the 
house.     In  such  cases  similar  disasters  may  occur. 

But  there  is  an  additional  danger  from  the  fact 
diat  these  inside  gutters  are  in  themselves  most 
pemidons  things.  Soot  and  rotten  leaves  collect  in 
Aem,  and  air  blows  through  them  into  the  house ;  and 
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especially  when  these  gutters  are  under  the  floors  of 
bedrooms,  this  foul  air  is  often  the  cause  of  illnesses 
which  occur  in  these  rooms.  Even  gutters  which  are 
not  themselves  directly  connected  with  the  drains,and 
which  are  open  at  both  ends,  but  in  which  decayed 
leaves  and  soot  accumulate  and  give  off  foul  air  into 
the  rooms,  may  be  the  cause  of  sore  throats.  I 
have  known  this  to  be  the  case  in  rain-water  gutters, 
which  have  been  carried  inside  the  house  so  that 
thev  might  not  form  an  unsightly  feature  outside, 
and  which  have  passed  through  bedrooms  under  the 
windows  in  a  kind  of  position  in  which  a  sink  would 
be.  These  gutters  hav?  been  open  at  both  ends, 
and  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  and  yet  in  such  a 
case  I  have  known  illness  to  occur  in  these  very 
rooms,  which  1  should  never  have  suspected  to  be 
due  to  these  gutters  if  I  had  not  known  in  previous 
cases  that  illness  had  arisen  from  the  passage  of 
rain-water  gutters  through  rooms. 

Another  plan  to  dispose  of  the  rain  water  is  to 
carry  it  in  a  gutter  right  through  the  house  to  the 
back  (the  gutter  may  pass  through  the  roof  or  the 
garrets),  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  this  method 
of  construction  as  to  those  I  have  described,  except 
that  it  does  not  imply  necessarily  a  defective  pipe 
running  down  to  the  drain. 

Well,  then,  the  rain  water  from  the  roof  should  be 
conducted  by  pipes  placed  outside  the  house  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  always  the 
case.  If  these  pipes  are  not  disconnected  from  the 
drains  below,  but  are  connected  with  them  either 
directly,  or  even  indirectly,  if  I  may  so  call  it  (with 
a  benci  in  the  pipe  to  hold  water),  in  either  instance 
cases  of  disease  will  arise  in  the  rooms,  the  windows 
of  which  are  near  the  rain-water  pipes. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  persuade  people  upon 
this  point ;  but  such  is  the  case.  You  will  under- 
stand that  when  the  rain-water  pipes  starting  from 
the  top  of  the  house  below  the  bedroom  windows, 
and  frequently  behind  parapets,  so  that  any  air 
that  comes  out  at  the  top  comes  out  exactly 
close  to  the  bedroom  windows,  you  will  under- 
stand that  when  this  is  the  case,  and  when 
these  pipes  come  down  straight  into  the  drains 
and  so  ventilate  the  drains,  foul  air  from  the  drains 
gets  into  the  house,  and  disease  is  the  result.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  people  understand  that 
even  when  these  rain-water  pipes  are  trapped  at  the 
foot  they  are  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  untrapped 
ones,  because  foul  air  from  the  drains  will  pass 
gradually  through  the  water  in  the  traps  into  the 
pipes,  so  that  these  pipes  are  always  filled  with  foul 
air  and  contain  gases  that  have  come  from  the 
drains. 

As  soon  as  it  rains,  water  passes  down,  and  the  air 
of  these  pipes  is  displaced,  comes  out  at  the  top, 
and  so  if  these  tops  are  near  the  windows  of  rooms, 
cases  of  disease  will  happen  in  those  rooms. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof.  While  on  the  roof  we  can  look 
around  and  observe  the  ventilating  pipes :  ist, 
whether  there  are  any  or  not ;  2nd,  of  what  size ; 
3rd,  whether  they  have  cowls  or  not;  and  4th,  in 
what  positions  they  are.  If  we  observe  that  they 
end  at  the  top,  near  to  chimneys,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  liability,  on  account  of  the  down  draught,  of 
the  foul  air  from  these  ventilating  pipes  passing 
down  the  chimneys. 

Chimneys  often  have  down  draughts,  and  if  venti- 
lating pipes  are  placed  near  them,  the  foulair  mav  pass 
down  mto  the  rooms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
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not  ending  near  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  they  are 
placed  close  to  the  chimneys  or  to  walls  so  that  their 
tops  are  sheltered,  they  will  not  act  properly,  and 
they  ought  to  be  carried  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  end  away  from  walls  or  chimneys.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  chimney  tops,  they  should  not  be 
sheltered  by  higher  buildings. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  roof  into  the  house, 
and  the  first  thing  we  shall  come  to  of  course,  inside 
or  just  below  the  roof  (or  perhaps  on  the  roof),  is 
the 

Cistern. 

The  first  thing  we  observe  is  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  I  will  say  nothing  more  now  about  that, 
except  that  lead  cisterns  (and  so,  too,  galvanised 
iron  cisterns)  are  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  water  ; 
and  it  is  important,  in  certain  places,  that  cisterns 
should  be  used  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  water.  Galvanised  iron  cisterns 
cause  certain  forms  of  poisoning  with  some  waters. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  lead  and  gal- 
vanised iron  cisterns  are  used  enormously,  without 
any  serious  results  following  from  their  use. 

A  cistern  is  provided  with  an  overflow  and  waste- 
pipe.  If  the  cistern  is  on  the  roof  you  would 
think  it  the  natural  thing  that  the  overflow-pipe 
should  discharge  on  to  the  roof  or  leads,  or  into  an 
open  head  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally 
not  the  case.  (By  an  *  overflow '-pipe  I  mean  a  pipe 
from  the  top,  and  by  a  *  waste  '-pipe  a  pipe  starting 
above  the  level  of  the  water  and  passing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern.) 

Overflow-pipes  were  not  in  fashion  at  all  until 
recently.  The  fashion  was  to  have  a  waste-pipe, 
and  the  most  convenient  place  to  take  that  into  was 
some  pipe  passing  down  the  house,  which  might  be 
a  rain-water  pipe,  but  more  frequently  it  was  the  pipe 
into  which  the  water-closets  discharged,  whicn  is 
called  the  *  soil 'pipe. 

When  this  is  the  case  the  waste-pipe  of  the  drink- 
ing water  cistern  becomes  the  ventilator  of  the  pipe 
into  which  the  water-closets  discharge  ;  and  so  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ventilator  of  the  house- 
drain  and  of  the  sewer  under  the  street,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  ventilators  of  the  main  sewers  of  London. 
So  foul  air  passes  continually  by  means  of  this  venti- 
lator into  the  drinking  water  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Now  foul  air  in  sewers  and  drains  contains 
matters  in  suspension,  and  often  the  poisons  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever ;  it  gains  access 
to  the  water  in  the  cistern  and  contaminates  it.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say — I  have  on  another  occasion 
produced  figures  to  prove  it — that  the  main  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  in  London  and  many  other  large 
towns  is  the  connection  of  the  drinking  water  cis- 
terns with  the  drains  by  means  of  the  waste-pipes. 

Of  course  the  remedy  for  this — the  first  remedy — 
was  to  put  a  trap  on  the  waste-pipe,  as,  for  instance, 
connecting  it  with  the  trap  in  one  of  the  closets  or 
sinks.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  palliative,  it  is  not  the 
true  remedy.  The  true  remedy  is  to  disconnect  this 
pipe  and  make  it  discharge  by  itself,  no  matter 
where,  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  I  should  say 
this  pipe  is  made  to  discharge  into  the  same  pipe 
that  the  sink  waste-pipe  discharges  into.  It  is  the 
practice  in  London  to  have  a  separate  pipe  for  the 
various  wastes  and  sinks  not  discharging  directly 
into  the  drain,  and  usually  carried  outside  the  house. 
It  is  also  the  practice  to  make  the  waste-pip<»  of 
cisterns  to  discharge  into  the  same  pipe.  This  is 
entirdy  wrong.    Because,  although  disconnected  at 


the  foot,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  foul-water  pipe, 
and  foul  air  passes  through  it  up  the  waste-pipe  into 
the  cistern.    So  this  practice  is  to  be  condemned. 

Now  from  the  cistern,  besides  the  waste-pipe, 
there  are  pipes  which  supply  the  water  to  different 
parts  of  the  house  ;  there  are  pipes  from  the  cistern 
to  supply  water  to  the  taps,  which  are  called  *  draw- 
off  '  pipes ;  and  pipes  from  the  cistern  to  supply 
water  to  the  closets  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  same  cistern 
is  used  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  closets  direct 
and  the  taps  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  This 
plan  may  or  may  not  be  very  dangerous. 

There  are  two  ways  of  supplying  the  water-closets 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  with  water.  The  one 
is  to  have  what  is  called  a  spindle-valve  in  the 
cistern,  which  fits  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
and  which  is  raised  by  a  ball-lever  being  pulled  by  a 
wire,  which  arrangement  necessitates  a  contrivance 
called  a  valve-box,  which  has  a  small  air-pipe,  and 
with  this  arrangement  there  is  liability  for  foul  water 
to  be  jerked  in  the  cistern.  Moreover,  the  pipe  from 
this  valve-box  passes  into  the  pan  of  the  water-closet 
and  becomes  full  of  air,  which  air  is  liable  to  get  into 
the  valve-box  in  the  cistern.  This  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  decidedly  bad.  But  there  is  another,  in 
which  the  valve  which  supplies  the  water-closets  is 
under  the  seat,  and  the  pipe  from  the  cistern  is  full 
of  water  ;  and  that  is  now  becoming  the  more  usual 
plan.  With  that  plan  there  is  nothing  like  so  much 
danger  as  with  the  other  method  ;  in  fact,  so  little, 
that  many  people  hesitate  to  condemn  this  arrange- 
ment. 

However,  to  put  it  on  no  other  grounds,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  not  to  have  cisterns  supplying 
drinking  water  and  the  water-closets  direct  It  is 
better  to  lay  down  a  right  principle,  and  abide  by  it, 
than  to  see  how  you  can  avoid  it.  The  best  rule  is 
that  water-closets  should  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  under  any  circumstances  be  supplied  direct 
from  the  cistern  supplying  the  taps.  I  say  supplying 
the  taps,  because  I  am  told  continually  that  this  tap 
or  that  tap  does  not  supply  drinking  water.  I  lay 
down  the  rule  that  every  tap  is  a  drinking-water  tap^ 
because  anyone  may  draw  water  at  it. 

We  come  next  to  the  sink. 

Housemaid's  Sink. 

The  housemaid's  sink  is  often  placed  in  a  small 
closet  just  under  the  stairs,  without  any  window  or 
any  sort  of  ventilation  whatever  (and  we  know  what 
kind  of  things  are  kept  in  the  sink  !),  so  that  the 
housemaid's  sink  in  such  a  position  has  not  by  any 
means  a  very  savoury  odour.  The  housemaid's  sink 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  in  such  a  position. 
It  should  be  against  an  outside  wall,  and  have  a 
window.  As  a  rule,  the  material  used  for  the  sink 
itself  is  lead,  wood  lined  with  lead  Now  lead  is  not 
a  good  materiaL  Grease,  soap,  and  so  on,  have  a 
tendency  to  adhere  to  lead,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  such  sinks  clean,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  sink  of  glazed  stoneware. 

The  waste-pipe  of  the  housemaid's  sink,  as  a  rule, 
is  connected  directly  with  the  trap  of  the  nearest 
w.c.  There  is  a  grating  in  the  sink,  and  there  is  no 
trap  in  or  under  the  sink,  but  the  waste-pipe  is  con- 
nected with  the  trap  of  the  nearest  water-closet 
This  is  a  bad  arrangement  A  worse  arrangement 
is  for  the  waste-pipe  to  be  connected  with  the  soil- 
pipe  of  the  water-closet,  in  which  case  some  kind 
of  trap  is  generally  placed  on  the  waste-pipe  of  the 
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sink.  This  trap  is  frequently  what  is  called  a  '  bell ' 
trap,  and  is  placed  in  the  sink.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  bell  trap  is,  that  when  you  take  the  top  of  it 
off  you  take  the  bell  with  it.  The  bell  is  the  arrange- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  form  the  trap  by  the 
edges  of  it  dipping  in  the  water  in  the  iron  box ;  and 
you  see  at  once,  when  the  bell  is  removed,  the  trap  is 
removed  and  the  waste-pipe,  wherever  it  goes,  is  left 
wide  open,  and,  if  connected  with  the  soil-pipe  of 
the  water-closet,  the  foul  air  comes  up  into  the  house. 
Very  frequently  ako  the  waste-pipe  of  the  sink  has 
underneath  it  what  is  called  a  D-trap.  A  D-trap 
is  a  trap  which  the  water  passing  through  it  can  never 
clean  ;  so  it  retains  foul  water ;  and  therefore, 
even  under  sinks,  such  traps  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  account  of  the  foul  matters  which  accumulate  in 
them. 

The  waste-pipe  of  the  housemaid's  sink  should  not 
be  connected  with  the  water-closet  or  soil-pipe  ; 
neither  with  any  pipe  that  goes  directly  into  the 
drain.  Its  own  pipe  should  not  go  directly  to  the 
drain,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  but  through 
the  wall  of  the  house  into  an  open  head  or  a  gulley 
outside.  Very  frequently  the  housemaid's  sink  is 
supplied  with  water,  not  from  the  cistern  on  the 
root,  but  from  the  cistern  not  only  supplying  the 
nearest  water-closet,  but  actually  inside  the  nearest 
water-closet^  in  which  case,  no  matter  what  valves 
you  have,  you  are  supplying  your  sink  with  water 
which  is  kept  in  a  cistern  inside  the  water-closet, 
and  that  is  ^  worse  than  supplying  a  sink  with 
water  from  a  cistern  which  also  supplies  the  water- 
closet,  with  a  reasonably  protecting  valve. 

Close  to  the  housemaid's  sink,  and  very  frequently 
over  it,  is  the  feed  cistern  to  the  hot  water  apparatus, 
which  has  also  an  overflow  pipe,  and  the  same 
remarks  refer  to  this  overflow  pipe,  except  that  it  is 
a  thing  much  more  liable  to  be  overlooked,  as  to  the 
overflow  pipe  of  the  drinking-water  cistern. 

We  come  next  to  the 

Water-closet. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  apparatus 

of  this  closet  is  what  is  known  as  the  pan  closet ; 

that  is,  a  closet  apparatus  which  has  a  conical  basin 

with  a  tinned  copper  bowl,  called  the  *  pan,'  from 

which  the  closet  gets  its  name.     In  order  that  this 

•pan,'  which  holds  water,  may  be  moved,  there  is  a 

contrivance  underneath  called  a  container,  which  is 

generally  made  of  iron,  and  allows  room  for  the  pan 

to  be  moved.    On  pulling  the  handle  the  water  is 

discharged  into  the  pipe  below.  The  container  being 

generally  made  of  iron  it  is  liable  to  rust.     Now  the 

(lisadvantage  of  this  apparatus  consists  in  this  large 

iron  box,  which  is  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  being 

generally  full  of  foul  air.    The  contents  of  the  pan 

are  splashed  into  it,  and  it  becomes  coated  with  foul 

matters  which  decompose  and  continually  give  off 

foul  air.    Every  time  the  handle  of  the  closet  is 

pulled  some  foul  air  is  forced  up  into  the  house. 

That  foul  air  is  kept  in  this  box  between  the  trap 

which  is  below  it  and  the  pan  which  contains  the 

water  above  it    In  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 

this  foul  air  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  hole  bored 

!     in  the  top  of  the  container.    You  would  suppose  that 

I     hole  was  intended  to  fix  a  ventilating  pipe  to,  but 

I    aoching  of  the  kind  ;  the  hole  has  been  made  merely 

I  IP  allow  the  escape  of  foul  air  into  the  house.    Over 

K^  4ad  over  again  I  have  met  with  cases  of  disease 

■  AliuLlljr  traceable  to  the  escape  of  foul  itir  from 

B^^tefe  Mies.    Sometiiiies  a  irentilating-pipe  is  at- 


tached to  this  hole  and  taken  out  through  the  wall, 
but  that  is  the  exception.  This  form  of  closet  is  the 
worst  form  of  closet  apparatus  yet  devised,  and  is 
very  generally  in  use. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  it  by  having 
a  stoneware  container,  with  a  place  for  ventilation 
at  the  side,  only  it  is  an  attempt  to  improve 
a  radically  bad  arrangement,  and  not  worth  further 
consideration.  Underneath  this  closet  apparatus 
you  will,  as  a  rule,  find,  if  you  take  the  woodwork 
down,  a  tray  of  lead,  called  the  *  safe '  tray.  But  there 
is  no  other  word  in  the  language  that  would  not  be 
a  better  description  of  it  than  this  word  !  This  tray 
is  intended  to  catch  any  water  that  may  escape  from 
leaky  pipes,  or  any  slops  that  may  be  thrown  over  ; 
and  so  it  is  necessary  that  this  tray  should  have  a 
waste-pipe.  The  waste-pipe  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  probably  in  much  greater  proportion,  goes 
into  the  trap  immediately  underneath  the  closet,  and 
so  it  forms  a  communication  for  foul  air  from  this 
trap  to  get  into  the  house. 

In  some  instances  it  goes  directly  into  the  soil- 
pipe,  and  forms  a  means  of  ventilation  of  the  soil- 
pipe  into  the  house.  Sometimes  a  trap  is  put  on 
this  waste-pipe,  and  it  is  then  connected  with  the 
soil-pipe,  which  goes  on  well  so  long  as  there  is  any 
water  in  the  trap  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
becomes  evaporated,  foul  air  gets  into  the  house 
again. 

Sometimes  (to  show  the  ingenuity  which  peopleoften 
expend  upon  bad  things)  this  waste-pipe  has  a  trap, 
and  a  little  pipe  from  the  water  supply  fixed  to  feed 
the  trap ;  but  all  these  ingenious  plans  have  been 
devised  in  order  to  improve  upon  a  principle  radi- 
cally wrong.  The  pipe  should  be  carried  through 
the  wall  and  end  outside  the  house  as  a  warning 

pipe- 
Scarcely  any  water  ever  comes  out  at  all ;  if  any 
does  come  out,  it  shows  there  is  something  wrong, 
so  that  this  pipe  should  pass  through  the  wall,  and 
be  made  to  discharge  outside  the  house. 

In  order  to  prevent  wind  blowing  up  the  pipe  it 
is  usual  to  put  a  small  brass  flapper  on  the  end. 
Its  weight  keeps  it  shut,  and  the  pressure  of  water 
opens  it 

Underneath  the  safe-tray  you  will  find  as  a  rule 
a  trap  of  some  kind,  and  generally  the  trap  that  is 
found  is  a  D-trap,  a  trap  whose  name  indicates  its 
shape,  and  which  cannot  be  washed  out  by  the  water 
that  passes  through  it  The  pipe  from  the  closet 
passes  so  far  in  it  that  it  dips  below  the  level  of  the 
out-going  pipe,  and  thus  forms  a  sort  of  dip-trap.  I'he 
pipe  which  is  the  inlet  from  the  closet  is  not  placed 
close  to  the  edge,  but  a  little  way  in.  Why  I  do 
not  know,  except  to  form  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds 
of  filth ! 

You  will  see  it  is  impossible  for  the  water  that 
passes  through  it  to  clear  the  contents  out,  so  that 
the  trap  is  simply  a  small  cesspool,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  Into  that  trap  various  waste-pipes  I  have 
mentioned  already  are  frequently  connected. 

There  is  another  form  of  D-trap  in  which  there  are 
two  waste-pipes  going  into  the  water  near  the  bottom 
of  the  trap  ^probably  the  waste-pipe  of  the  safe  and 
the  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern). 

The  D-trap,  then,  is  a  bad  form  of  trap,  because  it 
is  not  self-cleansing.  The  water  cannot  possibly 
keep  it  clear  of  sediment  So  that  some  trap  should 
be  used  which  is  self-cleansing,  and  the  water  which 
passes  through  which  is  capable  of  keeping  it  clean. 
Now  that  trap  is  a  mere  co  -shaped  bend  in  the  pipe. 
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to  which  we  give  the  name  of  siphon,  not  because 
we  want  it  to  act  as  a  siphon — for  if  it  acts  as  a 
siphon  it  is  of  no  use  ! 

Now  I  have  a  curious  thing  to  say  about  siphon- 
traps  and  pan-closets,  and  that  is,  that  the  form  of 
trap  which  was  used  first  in  connection  with  water- 
closets  was  the  siphon-trap,  which  we  now  praise ; 
and  the  form  of  trap  which  supplanted  it  was  the 
D-trap,  which  we  are  now  condemning  and  taking 
out  wherever  we  can.  A  still  more  curious  thing  is 
that  the  form  of  water-closet  which  we  now  condemn 
(the  pan-closet)  was  the  form  of  closet  which  sup- 
planted the  closet  we  are  now  using  (the  valve- 
closet).  The  valve-closet  was  invented  long  before 
the  pan-closet.  Bramah-valve  closets  fixed  forty 
years  ago  often  act  tolerably  well  now,  and  at  the 
present  day  they  are  only  taken  out  because  they 
are  really  actually  worn  out 

The  valve-closet,  which  we  often  find  upstairs 
in  old  houses  instead  of  the  pan-doset,  has  no 
large  iron  container  under  the  seat,  but  it  has  a 
water-tight  valve  un«ler  the  basin,  and  so  requires  a 
small  valve-box  ;  so  that  there  is  no  g^eat  collection 
of  foul  air  immediately  under  the  basin  of  the  closet. 
The  valve-closet,  however,  has  a  disadvantage  in 
that  it  requires  an  overflow-pipe ;  because  the  valve 
is  water-tight,  and  if  servants  throw  slops  into  it,  or 
the  supply-pipe  to  it  leaks,  the  water  goes  on  running 
and  the  basin  fills,  and,  if  there  were  no  overflow- 
pipe,  it  would  overflow  on  to  the  floor ;  so  that  I 
believe  that  the  pan-closet  ousted  the  valve-closet 
because  it  was  found  that  people  could  go  on  throw- 
ing in  any  amount  of  slops  and  using  it  in  the 
roughest  manner  without  getting  their  ceilings 
damaged.  However,  the  valve-closets,  as  they  were 
originally  made,  generally  had  overflow-pipes 
which  went  into  part  of  the  apparatus  below.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  found  these  overflow-pipes  connected 
with  soil-pipes  or  the  trap  of  the  closet  below,  but 
these  were  exceptional  instances. 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  valve-closet,  which 
was  first  invented  and  afterwards  discarded,  we  now 
consider  the  best  form  ;  and  the  siphon-traps  which 
we  now  use  were  invented  first  and  then  supplanted 
by  D-traps,  which  are  now  being  got  rid  of  as  fast 
as  we  can. 

The  contents  of  the  water-closet  are  discharged^ 
as  a  rule,  into  a  separate  pipe,  called  the  soil-pipe  ; 
but  sometimes  into  a  rain-water  pipe  with  an  open 
head  near  the  windows,  or  even  inside  the  house. 
The  soil-pipe  is  usually  inside  the  house — probably 
because  it  ought  to  be  outside  !  Even  where  water- 
closets  are  against  an  external  wall,  the  pipe  is  often 
carried  down  inside  the  house  ;  which  leads  me  to 
say  that  closets  themselves,  like  sinks,  ought  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  They  are 
very  frequently  under  the  stairs,  close  to  bedrooms, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  sometimes  ventilating 
into  a  shaft.  It  is  of  course  inevitable  in  these  cases 
that  the  pipe  must  either  be  carried  inside  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  house,  or  must  run 
nearly  horizontally  under  the  floors  of  bedrooms, 
&c  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  often  not  pro- 
perly ventilated ;  and  if  not  ventilated  at  all,  the 
foul  air  makes  its  way  out  through  holes,  which  it  is 
capable  of  perforating  in  lead  pipes.  I  could  show 
samples  of  lead  pii)es  perfectly  riddled  with  foul  ah: 
that  had  collected  in  the  pipe.  We  have  a  sample 
of  such  a  pipe  in  this  Museum :  a  long  piece  of 
lead  soil  pii)e,  taken  up  from  under  the  floor  of  a 
bedroom  (laid  nearly  level),  perfectly  riddled  with 


holes.     It  was  only  found  out  on  account  of  the 
great  nuisance  which  existed. 

The  soil-pipes  are  then  frequently  inside  the 
house,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  made  of  lead.  They 
are  very  frequently  not  ventilated  at  the  top,  and 
the  pieces  are  jointai  together  by  merely  being 
slipped  into  one  another,  with  perhaps  a  little  putty 
or  red  lead.  Of  course  these  joints  are  not  sound 
joints.  The  soil-pipe  goes  down  into  the  drain,  and 
so  the  foul  air  gets  into  the  house.  The  soil-pipe, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  house,  ought  to  nave 
sound  joints.  If  a  lead  pipe,  soldered  joints  ;  if 
an  iron  pipe,  the  joints  ought  to  be  made  secure  in 
a  proper  way,  preferably  by  pouring  Spence's  metal 
into  the  sockets. 

If  any  part  of  the  soil-pipe  must  pass  inside  the 
house  it  should  be  of  lead,  and  it  can  be  made 
sound  so  long  as  it  will  last  (and  is  not  damaged 
by  driving  nails  into  it). 

I  remember  an  instance  in  which  the  soil-pipe 
passed  down  through  the  larder,  and  was  conc^ed 
m  the  wall  of  the  larder  by  plaster,  so  that  no  one 
ever  saw  it,  and  the  people  in  the  house  could  not 
account  for  the  foul  smell  in  the  larder.  While 
searching  for  the  pipe  I  took  hold  of  a  nail  on  which 
some  dish-cloths  hung,  and  on  pulling  it  out  found 
that  it  had  been  driven  into  the  soil-pipe  and 
had  a  mass  of  filth  sticking  to  the  end  of  it.  So 
you  |see  the  damage  which  may  be  caused  in  this 
way!  Iron  pipes  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  inside 
the  house.  It  is  so  very  likely  that  the  joints  will 
not  be  made  perfectly  tight,  so  that  it  is  more  unde- 
sirable to  have  iron  pipes  inside  the  house  than  it  is 
to  have  lead  pipes. 

Of  course  it  is  practicable  to  plug  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom  and  to  fill  it  with  water  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
water-tight ;  but  all  that  is  only  a  device  to  retain  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  altered. 

Soil-pipes  ought  always  to  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe 
as  large  as  the  soil-pipe  carried  up  above  the  roof. 

If  closets  are  in  the  middle  of  the  house  they 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  should  be  put 
against  an  outside  wall.  This  might  be  done  by 
sacrificing  a  bit  of  some  room  which  can  be  spared, 
or  by  converting  some  small  bedroom  into  a  bath- 
room and  closet,  or  still  better,  by  making  a  sort  ot 
tower  outside  the  house. 

I  said  that  D-traps  were  made  of  lead  ;  well,  all 
D-traps  that  I  have  known  have  been  made  of  lead 
except  one — which  is  in  this  Museum — which  is 
unique.  This  is  a  specimen  of  a  D-trap  taken 
from  underneath  a  closet  of  a  large  country  house. 
It  is  made  of  zinc  \  It  is  a  very  large  boat-shaped 
trap.  It  has  a  zinc  tray  over  it,  and  its  waste-pipe 
is  also  made  of  zinc.  The  waste-pipe  of  the  house- 
maid's sink  close  by,  which  was  also  made  of  zinc, 
and  the  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern,  which  was  of  lead, 
both  dischaiiged  into  the  zinc  D-trap. 

The  top  of  this  trap  has  got  large  holes  in  it 
made  by  the  foul  air.  I  have  told  you  that 
soil-pipes  are  generally  made  of  iron  or  lead,  but 
in  this  instance  you  see  it  was  made  of  zinc 
This  zinc  soil-pipe  passed  along  under  a  passage 
in  the  house  into  an  iron  pipe  built  into  the 
wall,  which  fitted  into  a  4-inch  stoneware  drain, 
which  went  along  into  the  park  into  an  unventilated 
cesspool,  so  that  the  air  from  the  cesspool  escaped 
into  the  D-trap  and  into  the  water-closet,  which 
was  not  against  the  outside  wall,  and  had  no 
window. 
The  people  of  the  house  were  very  much  astonished 
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that  there  was  always  an  abominable  smell  in  this 
closet ;  but  it  was  not  until  two  ejjidemics  of  sore 
throat  that  they  were  roused  to  action  to  have  the 
matter  seen  to.  You  will  be  surprised  that  they  had 
not  any  typhoid  fever.  The  only  reason  was  that 
this  fever  was  never  taken  into  the  house.  Typhoid 
fever  has  a  specific  poison  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  a  house  before  the  fever  can  appear  there.  You 
may  have  a  house  or  a  town  in  the  worst  possible 
sanitary  condition  for  any  number  of  years  and  have 
no  typhoid  fever  tmless  the  poison  of  the  disease  is 
taken  there.  So  much  for  the  water-closets.  We 
come  next  to  the 

Bath-room. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  mention  in  connection 
with  the  bath-room  is  that  the  inlet  and  outlet  open- 
ings for  the  water  should  not  be  the  same.  Very 
frequently  in  a  bath  the  water  goes  out  by  the  same 
apertures  as  it  comes  in.  This  is  a  bad  plan,  for 
some  of  the  dirty  water  comes  back  with  the  clean. 
The  waste-pipe  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  waste-jnpe  of  a  sink. 

Now  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about  upstairs 
water-closets  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  house  ;  the 
same  remarks  that  I  have  made  will  apply  to  them^ 
except  that  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  closet 
on  the  grotmd-fioor  has  a  separate  soil-pipe  which  is 
not  ventilated.  Frequently  on  the  best  bedroom- 
floor  there  is  a  water-closet  actually  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  or  opening  directly  out  of  it  by  a  door. 
This  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

On  the  drawing-room  floor  there  is  generally  a 
balcony,  the  pipes  from  which  go  very  frequently 
straight  down  to  the  drain,  or  they  are  connected 
with  rain-water  pipes  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  themselves  discharge  into  the  drain  ;  so  that 
these  pipes  from  balconies  and  lead  flats  are  not  at 
an  infrequently  connected  with  the  drains. 

There  is  another  thing  on  this  floor  which  can  be 
noticed.  There  is  sometimes  an  unaccountable 
smeU  in  the  drawing-room,  and  people  puzzle  them- 
selves in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  account  for  it.  It  is 
generally  noticed  when  people  are  sitting  in  a  par- 
ticular chair — which  particular  chair  is  a  chair 
possibly  most  frequently  sat  in — one  near  to  the  fire- 
place. The  smell  noticed  is  a  smell  which  comes  up 
the  tube  that  the  bell-wire  goes  down.  The  bell- 
wire  goes  down  into  the  basement  It  may  go  into 
some  part  of  the  basement  which  is  not  very 
savoury,  and  foul  air  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
taken  up  into  the  drawing-room  or  best  bedroom. 
Or  the  wire  may  be  in  the  basement  passage  close 
to  the  gas-light,  and  the  products  of  combustion  of 
the  gas  may  pass  up  the  wire-tube  into  the  drawing- 
room  or  bedroom. 

I  must,  I  find,  speak  very  rapidly  about  the  base- 
menty  so  I  will  just  say  that  the  sinks  in  the  base- 
ment have  their  waste-pipes  very  frequently  either 
directly  connected  with  the  drains  or  connected  with 
the  drains  by  bell  traps.  Of  course  this  is  a  most 
dangerous  state  of  things.  For  when  the  top  of  the 
bell  trap  is  taken  ofl",  an  opening  into  the  drain  is 
directly  made.  If  the  bell  trap  gets  broken,  no  one 
is  told  of  it,  and  the  drain  is  ventilated  into  the  house 
fer  numtltf.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  top  is  left  on 
1  the  bell  tra^i  is  in  a  place  where  water  does  not 
t  into  it  continually,  or  at  all,  the  trap  will  get  dry, 
\  wo  become  a  ventilator  of  the  drains  into  the 
il  90  that  this  plan  of  having  ventilatmg-pipes 


in  the  sinks,  or  of  having  bell  traps  in  the  floor  of 
basements,  is  most  dangerous,  still  more  dangerous 
if  the  sinks  are  not  used.  Some  think  in  this  way  : 
—oh !  this  sink  is  not  used,  there  cannot  be  any 
harm  in  it  I  But  there  is,  and  much  more  harm 
too.  For  the  water  in  the  trap  dries  up,  and  so,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  foul  air  comes  into  the  house. 

The  sinks,  then,  ought  not  to  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  drains,  but  should  discharge 
through  trapped  gullies  in  the  area ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  waste-pipes  of  the  sinks,  whether  upstairs 
or  downstairs,  ought  to  have  siphon-traps,  with  traps 
and  screws  fixed  immediately  under  the  sinks. 
These  waste-pipes  are  foul  pipes  even  when  not 
connected  with  the  drains,  and  if  you  do  not  have 
siphon-traps  immediately  under  the  sinks,  foul  air 
will  come  in,  especially  during  the  night,  and  you 
will  have  a  very  serious  nuisance  caused  in  the 
house  in  this  way.  The  same  remarks  I  make 
about  cisterns  upstairs  apply  to  cisterns  in  the  base- 
ment The  water-closets  in  the  basement  are 
simpler  forms  of  closets,  and  they  are  very  frequently 
supplied  from  water  cisterns  by  means  of  pipes 
which  have  merely  a  tap  which  you  may  turn  ofl"  or 
on.  This  is  a  most  mischievous  plan,  as  the  cistern 
may  be  emptied  and  foul  air  enter  it.  The  closets  in 
the  basement,  therefore,  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
means  of  water-waste  preventers,  the  best  kind 
being  the  siphon-action  water-waste  preventers, 
which  discharge  two  gallons  of  water  as  soon  as 
you  pull  the  chain.  These  'preventers'  arc  not 
only  to  prevent  the  water  being  wasted  by  the 
handle  otthe  closet  being  fastened  up,  but  also  cut 
ofl*  the  direct  supply  of  the  closet  from  the  drinking 
cistern  water. 

The  rain-water  pipes  ought  to  discharge  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  areas,  where  there  ought  to  be 
siphon  gullies  connected  with  the  drains. 

The  soil-pipes  ought  to  be  outside  the  house,  and 
connected  with  the  drain  by  plain  stoneware  bends, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  disconnected  from 
the  ^ains  themselves  by  a  trap  with  an  open 
grating.     Such  a  trap  is  called  a  disconnecting  trap. 

One  of  the  water-closets  in  the  basement  is 
very  frequently  in  an  exceedingly  improper  posi- 
tion— either  in  the  scullery  or  actually  in  the  kitchen. 
1  have  known  such  to  be  the  case  several  times  ;  in 
one  instance  it  was  in  the  larder !  Of  course  I 
need  not  tell  you  these  are  all  very  improper  posi- 
tions. These  w.c.'s  ought  all  to  be  outside  the  house. 
It  is  ceruinly  better  even  in  large  houses  only  to 
have  one  closet  outside  than  more,  one  of  them 
being  in  the  larder  or  kitchen. 

Drain. 

With  regard  to  the  drain  itself,  this  is  got  at  by 
opening  down  to  it  in  the  front  area.  It  may  be 
found  to  be  an  old  brick-drain,  in  which  case  it 
ought  to  be  taken  out.  Brick-drains  are  pervious, 
they  allow  the  escape  of  foul  air,  and  with  con- 
taminated air  rats  also  get  in  the  house.  Wherever 
rats  can  get,  foul  air  can  go  ;  and  rats  coming  in 
through  these  holes  may  carry  with  them  the  poison 
of  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  Rats  generally 
go  to  the  larder,  and  carry  with  them  often  the 
poison  of  such  diseases,  which  are  very  largely 
spread  by  their  poisons  being  taken  in  this  way  by 
rats  into  the  milk  and  other  foods,  and  also  into  the 
water  in  the  cisterns. 

Whether  a  brick-drain  or  a  pipe-drain,  it  should 
be  trapped  before  it  is  connected  with  the  main 
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sewer  or  cesspool.  This  trap,  in  the  case  of  a  brick- 
drain  called  a  *  dip-stone '  trap,  is  a  brick  pit  with 
a  stone  across  it  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
dipped  into  the  water  which  remains  in  the  pit 
The  object  of  this  stone  is  to  prevent  foul  air 
coming  into  the  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pit 
holds  a  large  collection  of  foul  matter  and  becomes 
a  small  cesspool,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference 
between  them.  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  the 
drains  of  houses  discharging  into  a  cesspool  in  the 
front  area,  with  a  dip  stone  across  it  to  prevent  the 
foul  air  getting  into  the  drain.  You  can  see  at  once 
that  this  is  most  mischievous,  for  the  dip-stone 
pit  contains  a  collection  of  filth,  and  keeps  the  air  in 
the  drain  fouL 

Now,  what  are  the  proper  materials  for  drains  to 
be  made  of?  I  will  not  take  the  case  of  an  iron 
drain  now.  A  drain  may  be  made  of  glazed  stone- 
ware pipes,  which  may  be  joined  together  in  one  of 
several  ways.  They  may  be  laid  *  dry,'  i.e,,  without 
any  jointing  material  between  the  ends,  in  which 
case  they  are,  of  course,  not  water-tight ;  or  they 
may  have  clay  in  the  joints,  in  which  case  you  can- 
not fill  them  with  water — that  is  to  say,  they  will  not 
hold  water  under  pressure.  (If  you  fill  them  with 
water,  by  plugging  at  the  lower  end,  the  water  will 
come  out  at  the  joints.)  Or  they  may  be  laid  with 
the  pipes  the  wrong  way.  When  the  joints  are  made 
with  clay  they  will  very  soon  become  leaky ;  and 
when  that  happens,  the  water  oozes  through  the 
joints,  filth  collects  in  the  trap,  and  it  gradually 
plugs  up  the  whole  drain  from  one  end  to  another. 
This  may  go  on  for  years  without  being  found  out, 
and  so  cause  the  ground  under  the  house  to  gradually 
become  a  large  cesspool.  This  is  an  extreme  case. 
Or  they  may  be  jointed  with  cement,  and  there  are 
some  other  ways.  They  may  be  perfectly  well 
jointed  with  cement,  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  The 
drains,  then,  should  answer  to  this  test,  i.e,  you 
should  be  able  to  plug  them  at  the  lower  end,  and 
fill  them  with  water.  They  should  not  be  under  the 
house,  if  possible.  In  London  we  cannot  help  it  as 
a  rule.  If  under  the  house,  the  straighter  the  course  of 
the  drain  the  better.  Do  not  let  it  wind  about  in  order 
to  get  away  from  different  rooms.  The  best  thing  is  to 
have  a  straight  course  through  and  to  see  that  it  is 
water-tight.  It  should  hold  water  Uke  a  tea  cup. 
The  drain  must  not  be  directly  connected  with  the 
main  sewer  or  merely  separated  by  a  siphon-trap  ; 
but  there  should  be  an  air  inlet  into  the  drain 
between  the  siphon-trap  and  the  house.  This  open- 
ing may  be  of  different  kinds.  The  best  kind  is  that 
of  a  manhole  for  access  to  the  drain  and  trap  (so 
that  the  trap  can  be  examined  and  cleared  out  at  any 
time);  the  air  inlet  should  be  a  grating  either  over  the 
manhole  or  in  the  nearest  wall  opening  into  a  pipe 
leading  into  the  manhole. 

People  who  are  afraid  of  foul  air  coming  out  of 
these  inlets  put  on  a  valve  with  mica  flaps,  so  that 
the  air  can  blow  in  but  foul  air  cannot  go  out  But, 
if  there  are  no  D-traps  under  the  water-closets  and 
sinks,  if  the  pipes  are  straight  and  sufficiently  large 
ventilators  are  used,  if  the  ventilating  pipes  go  up 
above  the  roof  and  are  not  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  wind,  then  I  say  you  will  never  find 
foul  air  coming  out  at  the  air  inlet  though  you  will 
find  that  fresh  air  is  drawn  in.  There  can  be  no 
accumulation  of  foul  air,  and  the  air  that  may  be 
occasionally  forced  out  is  the  last  fresh  air  that  has 
entered.  Should  you,  however,  find  foul  air  coming 
out  you  will  know  that  there  is  something  wrong 


with  the  drain,  that  the  drain  or  siphon  is  plugged, 
so  that  this  air  inlet  becomes  most  valuable  in  point- 
ing out  to  us  when  anything  is  going  wrong. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Nuisance  Repression. 

§  12.  Definition  of  Nuisance, 

The  repression  of  nuisances  is  naturally  the  function 
specially  appertaining  to  the  holder  of  the  office  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

In  addition  to  keeping  himself  informed  respecting 
all  nuisances  existing  in  his  district  which  require 
abatement.  Article  4  of  the  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  requires  that — 

4.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  existence  of  any 
nuisance  within  the  district,  or  of  the  breach  of  any 
byelaws  or  regulations  made  by  the  sanitary  authority 
for  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  he  shall,  as  early  as 
practicable,  visit  the  spot,  and  inquire  into  such 
alleged  nuisance  or  breach  of  byelaws  or  regulations. 

Nuisance  is  a  word  of  very  comprehensive  meaning. 
The  definition  of  it  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  is  now 
perhaps  somewhat  hackneyed,  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. He  says  :— *  Nuisance,  nocumentum^  or  an- 
noyance, signifies  anything  which  worketh  hurt, 
inconvenience,  or  damage.  And  nuisances  are  of 
two  kinds  ;  public  or  common  nuisances,  which 
affect  the  public  and  are  an  annoyance  to  all  the 
King's  subjects  ;  and  private  nuisances,  which  may 
be  defined  as  anything  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance 
of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another.' 
The  Public  Health  Laws,  of  course,  deal  only  with 
the  public  or  common  nuisances. 

For  ordinary  purposes  Sect.  91  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  (M^.,  1855,  Sect  8  ;  •SVw.,  1866, 
Sect  19*),  defines  the  following  as  nuisances,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  does  not  include 
every  nuisance  at  common  law  : — 

\,  Any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 

2.  Anyfiool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  Privy, 
urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul,  or  in 
such  a  state,  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health, 

3.  Any  anitnal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisanci  or 
injurious  to  health, 

^  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 

5.  Any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded 
as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates,  whether  or  not  fnefnbers  of  the  same 
family, 

d.  Any  factory,  workshop  or  workpltue  (not 
already  under  the  operation  of  any  genonal  act 
for  the  regulation  of  factories  or  bakehousesf), 

*  The  abbreviations  inserted  in  italics  after  a  secdoo  of  Che  Pabfic 
Health  Act  signify  the  correqxnidinB;  section  and  Act  govcRunc  dM 
subject  in  the  Metropolb,  to  which  the  Act  of  1875  does  not  afplj. 
N,R,t  Z855,  and  ^.^.|  i860,  stand  for  the  Nuisance  Removml  Act  d 
185s  and  i860,  respectively  ;  Satu^  i866|  for  the  Sanitary  Act*  fi66  i 
Stm,  Lamt  AmetuLf  1874,  for  the  Sanitary  Law  AaMMMMat  Ac^ 
1874. 

T  These  words  are  repealed  by  the  Factory  Act,  iM,  SecL  mi 
of  which  providM  that  Secu  91  o(  the  PnbUc  HmUi  Act,  ilfs,  «kh 
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n^t  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilated  in 
mch  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as 
practicable  any  gasesy  vapours,  dust,  or  other 
impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work 
carried  on  therein^  thai  are  a  nuisance  or  injuri- 
ous to  health,  or  so  overcrowded  while  work  is 
ccprried  on  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  employed  therein, 

7.  Any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does  not  as  far 
as  practicable  cotisume  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustible  used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for 
working  engines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory, 
dyehouse,  brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gaswork,  or  in 
any  tnanufacturing  or  trade  process  whatsoever ; 
and 

Any  chimney  {not  being  the  chimney  of  a 
private  dwelling-house)  sending  forth  black 
smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance,* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  particular  annoyance 
complained  of  must  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
healthy  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  injury  to  health 
to  be  proved  to  secure  a  conviction — though  of  course 
actual  or  threatened  impaired  health  is  the  best 
index  of  the  character  of  the  nuisance.  This  is  not 
a  matter,  however,  in  which  the  inspector  will  need 
to  concern  himself  in  any  detail,  as  the  question  of 
injury  to  health  will  come  more  properly  within  the 
provmce  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.! 

$  13.  Powers  of  Local  Authority  cu  to  Nuisances, 

Such  of  the  offensive  conditions  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 91  as  need  more  exact  definition  will  be  treated 
at  length  in  subsequent  chapters.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  way  in  which 
nuisances  generally  can  be  legally  dealt  with.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Section 
3  (tf  the  Public  Health  Act  enacts  that— 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  nui- 
sances shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  to  abridge  or  affect  any  right,  remedy,  or  pro- 
ceeding unaer  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  under  any  other  Act,  or  at  law  or  equity. 

The  subjects    of   privy    accommodation,    street 
cleansing,  removal  of  refuse,  keeping  of  animals, 


to  a  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace,  not  kept  in  a  cleanly 
ttttc,  or  not  TentUated  or  overcrowded,  shall  not  apply  to  a  foctory  or 
workshop  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  relating  to 
fl»aiiline«,  ventilation,  and  overcrowdine.  but  shall  apply  to  every 
other  frctwy,  workshop,  or  workplace.  It  is  thereby  cleclared  that 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875^  shall  apply  to  buildings  m  which  persons 
are  empkiycd,  whatever  their  nurabier  may  be.  in  like  manner  as  it 
iBes  to  buildings  where  more  than  twenty  are  employed. 
The  provisoes  to  these  definitions  contained  in  Sect.  91  will  be 
Mptnaenr  considered  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  *  Offensive  Trades 
asid  Saoke  Nuisances.' 

t  Ob  the  question  of  nuisances  as  they  affect  injury  to  health,  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Simon  made  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Noaioiis  Vapours  in  1878  deserve  particular  attention.  Mr.  Simon 
obcnred,  '  the  expression  *'  injurious  to  health  "  in  many  of  these 
ifiscosaoos  has  been  used  in  a  sense  to  impose  upon  the  person  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  health  an  obligation  to  prove 
thai  typhoid  fever,  or  small-pox,  or  dysentery,  or  ringworm,  or  some- 
dliag  of  that  kind^  some  dennite  disease  that  we  name  in  our  cata- 
kfoe  of  diseases,^  u  produced  by  these  vapours.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  boaad,  when  it  is  a  question  of  sanitanr  injury,  to  show  iniury  of 
ihK  kiad.  To  be  free  from  bodily  discomfort  is  a  condition  of  health. 
If  a  Man  gets  up  with  a  headache,  /fv  tanto  he  is  not  in  good  health  ; 
y  a  bmlb  gets  up  unable  to  eat  his  breakfast,  /ro  tanto  he  is  not  in 
I  bcatth.  When  a  man  is  living  in  an  atmosphere  which  keeps 
(MMtaotly  bdow  par,  as  many  of  these  trade  nuisances  which  I 
fai  my  mind  particularlv  do,  all  that  is  an  injuiy  to  health, 
'  not  n  pfodoction  of  what  at  present  could  be  called  a  definite 
^  I  think  that  thoae  who  are  fighting  for  public  health  may 
flf  the  Lcsulatara  that  anjr  pollution  of  the  air  such  as  may 
,  either  m  itink  or  in  dust,  or  which  causes 
I  lAJuriottS  to  Malth,  and  come 
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offensive  ditches,  water  pollution,  occupation  of  cel- 
lar dwellings,  common  lodging-houses,  offensive 
trades  and  the  like  are  specially  dealt  with  in  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  there  are 
other  nuisances,  such  as  from  noise  (see  35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  61,  sect.  2),  village  greens  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  31), 
unfenced  shafts  of  abandoned  mines  (Coal  Mines 
Regulation  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation 
Acts,  1872),  pollution  of  rivers  (Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  1876),  alkali  works  (Alkali  Works  Regu- 
lation Act,  1 881),  absence  of  water  fittings  in  the 
metropoHs  (Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871),  &c.,  that 
are  regulated  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
provisions  of  which  must  be  read  together  with  the 
general  law  affecting  nuisances  and  their  abatement. 
Although  the  sanitary  inspector  has  only  to  deal 
with  legal  proceedings  for  the  repression  of  nuisances 
up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  essential  for  him  to  have  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
such  proceedings  are  based,  and  of  the  acts  or 
defaults  for  which  they  may  legally  be  instituted. 
Section  92  of  the  Public  Health  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  to  cause  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their  dis- 
trict, with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist 
calling  for  abatement,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  order  to  abate  the  same  ;  also  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  any  Act  in  force  within  their 
district  requiring  fire-places  or  furnaces  to  consume 
their  own  smoke.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  inspections  that  inspectors  of  nuisances  are 
appointed.  If  the  local  authority  makes  default  in 
enforcing  this  section  the  Local  Government  Board 
can  compel  them  to  enforce  it,  or  appoint  a  person 
to  enforce  it  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority 
(Sect.  299  ;  San.,  1866,  Sect,  49  ;  San,  Laws  Amend,, 
1874,  Sect,  20), 

§  14.  Information  as  to  Nuisances, 

Information  of  a  nuisance  may  be  given  to  the 
local  authority  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or 
by  any  two  inhabitant  householders,  or  by  any 
officer  of  the  authority,  or  by  the  relieving  officer,  or 
by  any  constable  or  officer  of  the  police  force  of  such 
district.     (Sect.  93  ;  //.  R,,  1855,  Sect,  10.) 

The  person  aggrieved  or  any  single  inhabitant  or 
owner  of  premises  may  make  complaint  to  a  justice 
of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  local  authority,  and  thereupon  the  same 
proceedings  are  to  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
plaint made  to  a  justice  by  the  local  authority.* 

The  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  adjourn  the  hearing 
of  the  summons  for  an  examination  of  the  premises 
where  the  nuisance  is  alleged  to  exist,  and  may 
authorise  the  entry  into  such  premises  of  any  con- 
stable or  other  person,  with  the  same  powers  and 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  if  he  were  an  officer 
of  the  local  authority.t  Such  person  may  be  autho- 
rised to  do  all  necessary  acts  and  to  recover  his 
expenses  from  the  person  on  whom  the  order  is 
made.  (Sect.  105;  N.  R.,  i860,  Sect.  13  ;  San.  Laws 
Amend,,  1874,  Sect,  53). 

On  receipt  of  any  information  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  nuisance  the  local  authority,  if 
satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance,  must  serve  a 
notice  [in  Form  A  of  Schedule  IV.  of  the  Act]  on 
the  person  by  whose  act,  default,  or  sufferance  the 
nuisance  arises  or  continues,  or,  if  such  person  can- 


•  See  Sect.  x8  of  the  'Hint^fgjtjzed  by 
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not  be  found,  on  the  owner  or  occupier  ♦  of  the  pre- 
mises on  which  the  nuisance  arises,  requiring  him 
to  abate  it  within  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 
notice.  Where  the  nuisance  arises  from  the  want  or 
defective  construction  of  any  structural  convenience, 
or  where  there  is  no  occupier  of  the  premises,  notice 
is  to  be  served  on  the  owner. 

Where  the  person  causing  the  nuisance  cannot  be 
found,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  nuisance  does  not  arise 
or  continue  by  the  act,  default,  or  sufferance  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  the  local  authority 
may  themselves  abate  the  same  without  further 
order.     (Sect.  94  ;  San.^  1866,  Sect,  21.) 

In  the  event  of  the  local  authority  making  default 
in  doing  their  duty  as  regards  the  abatement  of 
nuisances,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  autho- 
rise anv  officer  of  police  acting  within  the  district  of 
the  defaulting  authority  to  institute  any  proceeding 
which  the  defaulting  authority  might  institute,  the 
expenses  of  such  officer  being  claimable  from  the 
local  authority.  But  the  police  officer  may  not  for 
this  purpose  enter  a  house  used  as  a  dwelling  with- 
out tfie  occupier's  consent  or  without  the  warrant  of 
a  justice.  (Sect.  106 ;  San,y  1866,  Sect  16  ;  San, 
Laws  Amend,^  1874,  Sect  19.)  Thus  his  powers  in 
this  respect  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the 
local  authority  in  whose  place  he  acts.t 

5  15.  Service  of  Notices, 

Authorised  forms  for  the  notices  required  to  be 
given  under  Sects.  94,  95,  96,  and  100  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  are  printed  in  Schedule  IV.,  Forms  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  Sect.  266  enacts  that  notices, 
orders,  or  other  such  documents  under  the  Act  may 
be  in  writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writing  or  partly 
in  print ;  and,  if  they  require  authentication  by  the 
local  authority,  the  signature  of  the  clerk  or  the 
surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuisances  is  sufficient  au- 
thentication. Notices  as  to  nuisances  are  usually 
signed  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  as  concerning  his 
department  of  work  more  intimately  than  the  depart- 
ment of  any  other  officer. 

Notices,  orders,  and  similar  documents  may  be 
served  by  delivering  them  to  or  at  the  residence  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or,  when 
addressed  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  premises,  by 
delivering  them  or  a  true  copy  of  them  to  some 
person  on  the  premises.  If  there  is  no  person  on 
the  premises  who  can  be  so  served,  the  notices 
must  be  fixed  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  pre- 
mises. A  notice  may  also  be  served  by  post  by  a 
prepaid  letter,  and  if  so  served  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  at  the  time  when  the  letter  con- 
taining it  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  post.  For  proving  such  service,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  notice,  &c.,  was  properly 
addressed  and  put  into  the  post.  Any  notice  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
premises  may  be  addressed  by  the  description  of  the 
*  owner '  J  or  *  occupier '  of  the  premises — naming 
them — in  respect  of  which  the  notice  is  given,  without 
further  name  or  description.   (Sect.  267  ;  Metropolis 

*  The  name  of  the  occupier  or  owner  need  not  be  inserted.  (See 
Sect.  X5  of  the  '  Hints.')  As  to  the  service  of  notices,  see  Sect. 
15;  and  as  to  nuisances  caused  by  more  than  one  person, 
Sect.  16. 

t  See  Sect.  19  of  the  '  Hints.' 

X  The  term  '  owner '  is  defined  by  Sect.  950  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  and  Sect.  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  mean  *  the 
person  for  the  time  being  receiving  the  rack  rent  of  the  lands  op  pre- 
mises in  connection  with  which  the  word  is  used,  whether  on  his  own 
account,  or  as  ag^ent  or  trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  would  so 
viceive  the  same  if  such  lands  or  preouies  wen  let  at  a  rack  rent.' 


Local  hfana^emeut  Act,  1855,  ^^c^-  221;  JV.  R,,  1855, 
Sect,  35.)  It  is,  however,  desirable  in  all  cases  that 
when  the  name  of  the  owner  or  occupier  is  known, 
it  should  be  inserted  in  the  notice. 

5  16.  Nuisances  caused  by  two  or  more  Persons. 

Under  Sections  33,  34,  and  39  of  the  old  Nuisance 
Removal  Act  of  1855 — still  in  force  in  the  metro- 
polis— much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  enforcing 
any  remedy  in  the  case  of  nuisances  caused  by  the 
acts  or  defaults  of  two  or  niore  persons,  unless  it 
could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  separate  contri- 
bution of  the  person  proceeded  against  would  alone 
cause  a  substantial  nuisance.  Such  proof  was  often 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  almost  impossible  ;  and 
Section  255  of  the  Public  Health  Act  accordingly 
provides  that  the  local  authority  or  other  com- 
plainant may  institute  proceedings  against  any  one 
of  such  persons,  or  include  all  or  any  two  or  more 
of  such  persons  in  one  proceeding,  and  any  one  or 
more  of  such  persons  may  be  ordered  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Whenever  in  any  proceeding  relating  to 
nuisances  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  any  premises,  it  is  sufficient  to  designate 
him  as  the  'owner'  or  *  occupier'  of  such  premises 
without  name  or  further  description. 

§  17.  Nuisances  outside  District. 

Under  the  old  Nuisance  Removal  Act,  more- 
over, local  authorities  could  not  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  districts  against  nuisances  existing 
therein,  but  originating  in  another  district ;  and  as 
it  often  happened  that  these  nuisances  were  of  a 
very  serious  character.  Section  108  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  now  provides  that  when  a  nuisance 
within  the  district  of  a  local  authority  appears  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  caused  by  some  act  or  default 
committed  or  taking  place  without  their  district,  the 
authority  may  institute  proceedings  in  the  same  way 
as  if  the  act  or  default  took  place  wholly  within 
their  district ;  and  this  section  extends  to  the  metro- 
polis so  far  as  to  authorise  proceedings  to  be  taken 
under  it  by  any  nuisance  authority  in  the  metropolis 
in  respect  of  any  nuisance  within  their  district 
caused  by  something  outside,  and  vice  versd. 

§  18.  Legal  Proceedings, 

If  the  person  on  whom  a  notice  to  abate  a 
nuisance  is  served  makes  default  in  compliance,  or 
if  the  nuisance,  although  abated,  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  local  authority  likely  to  recur  on  the  same 
premises,  complaint  is  to  be  made  by  the  local 
authority  to  a  justice,  who  issues  a  summons 
(Schedule  IV.,  Form  B,  of  the  Act)  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  person  on  whom  the  notice  was 
served  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  • 
(Sect.  95  ;  NR,,  1855,  Sect,  12).  The  giving  of 
notice  to  abate  a  nuisance  appears  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  local  authority  taking  proceedings 
before  a  justice  against  persons  causing  a  nuisance, 
though  a  private  individual  may,  under  Sect  105  of 
the  Act,t  take  proceedings  against  such  persons 
without  giving  any  preliminary  notice. 

If  the  local  authority  are  of  opinion  that  stmmiary 

•  Defined  by  Sect.  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  mean  *any 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  stipendiary,  or  other  magistrate  or 
oflfioer,  by  whatever  name  called,  to  whom  hnisdictioo  is  given  by 
the  Summary  Jorisdictum  Acts  or  any  Acts  therem  reftned  ux* 

t  See  Sect.  14  of  the  *  Hints.' 
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proceedings  would  afTord  an  inadequate  remedy, 
they  may  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  the  High 
Court  ot  Justice  to  enforce  the  abatement  and  pro- 
hibition of  any  nuisance  (Sect.  107  ;  N,R,f  1855, 
Sect,  30). 

If  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  alleged  nuisance 
exists,  or  that,  although  abated,  it  is  likely  to  recur, 
the  Court  is  to  make  an  order  on  the  person  served 
requiring  him  to  comply  with  all  or  any  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  notice,  or  otherwise  to  abate  the 
nuisance  within  a  specified  time ;  or  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  recurrence  of  the  nuisance  and  directing 
the  execution  of  works  necessary  to  prevent  recur- 
rence ;  or  an  order  both  requiring  abatement  and 
prohibiting  the  recurrence  of  the  nuisance.  The 
Court  may  by  order  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
^.  on  the  person  on  whom  the  order  is  made,  and 
IS  also  to  give  directions  as  to  the  costs  (Sect.  96  ; 
NJ^.^  185s,  Sect,  13).  A  form  of  order  is  given  in 
Sdiedule  IV.,  Form  C,  of  the  Act  The  order  may 
be  appealed  against  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
(Sect.  269 ;  N.R.^  1 85  J,  Sect,  40),  and  if  such  an 
appeal  is  made,  no  liability  to  penalty  is  to  arise, 
nor  may  any  proceedings  be  taken  or  work  done 
until  alter  the  appeal  is  heard,  if  it  be  persevered  in 
(Sect  99  ;  A':^.,  1855,  Sect,  16).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1855 
(Sect  14)  a  person  causing  a  nuisance  is  not  liable 
to  a  penalty  unless  he  disobeys  an  order  prohibiting 
it  or  requiring  its  abatement  The  Act  of  1875, 
however,  gives  power  to  the  justices  to  impose  a 
penalty  by  their  order  for  the  abatement  or  prohibi- 
tion of  the  nuisance. 

When  the  nuisance  proved  to  exist  is  such  as  in 
the  iudgment  of  the  Court  to  render  a  house  or 
building  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  Court  may 
prohibit  the  house  or  building  being  used  until  it  is 
rendered  fit  for  that  purpose.  On  being  satisfied 
of  the  fact,  the  Court  may  determine  its  first 
order  by  another  declaring  the  house  habitable 
(Sect  97  ;  N,R.^  1855,  Sect,  13.)  This  power  is 
given  as  regards  all  nuisances  affecting  the  habit- 
ableness  of  houses,  of  which  overcrowding  is  one. 
Sect  109  (San,f  1866,  Sect,  36)  makes,  however, 
the  further  provision,  as  regards  overcrowding,  that 
where  two  convictions  against  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  relating  to  the  overcrowding  of  a  house  have 
taken  place  within  a  period  of  three  months  (whether 
the  persons  convicted  were  or  were  not  the  same), 
a  court  of  sununar>'  iurisdiction  may,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  local  authority,  direct  the  closing  of  the 
house  for  such  period  as  the  Court  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Where  the  person  by  whose  act  or  default  the 
nuisance  arises,  or  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  pre- 
mises, is  not  known  or  cannot  be  found,  the  order  of 
the  Court  may  be  addressed  to  and  executed  by  the 
kxal  authority.  (Sect  100  ;  A^.^.,  1855,  Sect,  17.)  A 
form  of  such  order  is  given  in  Schedule  IV.,  Form  D, 
of  the  Act  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  owner  or 
occupier  still  remains  liable  for  the  existence  of  the 
nuisance,  notwithstanding  that  the  order  is  executed 
by  the  local  authority.  Any  '  matter  or  thing '  (the 
nnrginal  note  speaks  of  *  manure,  &c.')  removed  by 
the  local  authority  in  abating  any  nuisance  may  be 
sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
fiqfiiieiit  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  local 
— tfmity  with  reference  to  such  nuisance.  (Sect 
'ioi;  N.R^  1855,  Sect.  18.)  In  an  urban  district 
dve  accumiilations  of  manure,  dung,  soil,  filth, 

%  nay  be  sold  by  the  sanitary  authority  if  not 


removed  twenty-four  hours  after  notice  by  the  sani- 
tary inspector  (Sect  49).  Thus  it  is  optional  for 
an  urban  authority  either  to  proceed  under  the  last- 
named  section,  or  to  treat  such  accumulations  as  a 
nuisance  to  be  dealt  with  imder  Sects.  92  et  seq, 
and  Sect  loi. 

Neglect  to  obey  an  order  renders  the  offending 
person  liable  to  a  fine  of  loj.  a  day  in  the  case  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  abated,  and  20^.  a  day  in  the  case  of 
a  nuisance  which  has  been  prohibited.  Moreover, 
the  local  authority  may  enter*  the  premises  and  abate 
the  nuisance,  and  recover  in  a  summary  manner  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  from  the  person  on  whom 
the  order  is  made.t  (Sect  98  ;  N,R,y  1855,  Sect,  14.) 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  power  of  action  thus  given 
to  the  local  authority  is  optional,  and  the  superior 
courts  could  not  grant  a  mandamus  to  compel  them 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

§  19.  Powers  of  Entry. 

The  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers,  shall 
be  admitted  into  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  as  to  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  therein, 
or  of  enforcing  any  Act  requiring  fire-places  and  fur- 
naces to  consume  their  own  smoke,  at  any  time 
between  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance 
arising  from  any  business  at  any  hour  when  such 
business  is  in  progress  or  is  usually  carried  on. 

Where  a  nuisance  has  been  ascertained  to  exist,  or 
an  order  of  abatement  or  prohibition  has  been  made, 
the  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers,  shall  be 
admitted  from  time  to  time  into  the  premises  between 
the  hours  aforesaid,  until  the  nuisance  is  abated,  or 
the  works  ordered  to  be  done  are  completed,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Where  an  order  of  abatement  or  prohibition  has 
not  been  complied  with,  or  has  been  infringed,  the 
local  authority,  or  any  officer,  is  to  be  admitted  from 
time  to  lime  at  all  reasonable  hourb,  or  at  all  hours 
during  which  business  is  in  progress  or  is  usually 
carri^  on,  into  the  premises  where  the  nuisance 
exists,  in  order  to  abate  the  same. 

If  admission  to  premises  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes  is  refused,  any  justice  on  complaint 
thereof  on  oath  by  any  officer  of  the  local  authority 
(made  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing  of  the  inten- 
tion to  make  the  same  has  been  given  to  the  person 
having  custody  of  the  premises),  may,  by  order  under 
his  hand  [Schedule  IV.,  Form  F,  of  the  Act],  require 
the  person  having  custody  of  the  premises  to  admit 
the  local  authority,  or  their  officer,  into  the  premises 
during  the  hours  aforesaid  ;  and  if  no  person  having 
custody  of  the  premises  can  be  found,  the  justice 
shall,  on  oath  made  before  him  of  that  fact,  by  order 
under  his  hand  authorise  the  local  authority,  or  any 
officer,  to  enter  such  premises  during  the  hours 
aforesaid. 

An  order  made  by  a  justice  for  admission  of  the 
local  authority  or  any  officer  on  premises  continues 
in  force  until  the  nuisance  has  been  abated,  or  the 
work  for  which  the  entry  was  necessary  has  been 
done.  (Sect  102;  N,R,^  1855,  Sect,  11  ;  San.y  1866, 
Sects,  20  and  31.) 

No  time  is  mentioned  in  the  model  form  after 
which  the  order  will  take  effect ;  but  in  the  old  form 
issued  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1855 


*  As  to  powers  of  entry,  see  Sect,  zg  of  the  Hints. 

t  The  miode  of  recovery  of  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  nuisances  is  settled  by  Sect.  Z04  and 
Sects.  251-3  of  the  Public  Health  net,  but  these  uo  not  concern  the 
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tweoty-four  hours  was  given  to  the  occupier  after  the 
service  of  the  notice. 

Any  person  who  refuses  to  obey  an  order  under 
this  section  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5/. 
(Sect.  103  ;  N.R,,  1855,  Sect.  36.) 

The  order  havin}^  been  granted  and  admission 
obtained,  it  behoves  the  officer  making  the  inspec- 
tion to  proceed  with  it  regularly  and  systematically, 
the  actual  existence  of  the  nuisance  at  the  time  of 
inspection  and  at  the  time  of  complaint  being  exactly 
ascertained,  and  the  probability  of  its  recurrence 
being  inquired  into.  The  facts  ascertained  should 
be  promptly  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  local  autho- 
rity should  by  formal  resolution  place  upon  record 
the  decision  arrived  at  after  perusal  of  the  report,  in 
order  to  ground  further  proceedings. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  authority 
has  no  power  to  enter  upon  premises  to  execute 
sanitary  works  until  after  disobedience  to  an  order 
of  a  justice.  The  well-known  case  of  Tinkler  v. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  (27  L.  J.  Ch.  342) 
settled  this  point  very  dea»ly. 

Other  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  give 
powers  of  entry  as  follows  : — 

Section  41  {San.^  1866,  Sect.  4)  authorises 
the  local  authority,  on  the  written  application 
of  any  person  stating  that  any  drain,  water-closet, 
earth-closet,  or  cesspool,  on  or  belonging  to  any  pre- 
mises is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  to  em- 
power their  surveyor  or  inspector,  after  twenty-four 
hours'  written  notice  to  the  occupier,  or,  in  case  of 
emergency,  without  notice,  to  enter  such  premises, 
with  or  without  assistants,  and  cause  the  earth  to  be 
opened  for  the  examination  of  the  drain,  &c.  No 
hours  for  such  inspection  are  laid  down,  and  no 
power  is  given  by  the  section  to  the  local  authority 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  order,  if  admission  be 
refused  ;  but  the  powers  of  Section  102  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  is,  moreover,  the  power 
of  entry  under  Section  305,  to  be  presently  referred 
to. 

Section  58  authorises  a  local  authority  supplying 
water  by  measure  to  have  access  to  and  be  at  liberty 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  remove,  test,  inspect,  and 
replace  any  meter  or  other  instrument  for  measuring 
water.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made  here  for 
refusal  to  permit  admission,  and  Section  305  does 
not  apparently  apply. 

Section  85  requires  the  keeper  of  a  common 
lodging-house  to  give  free  access  at  all  times  to  any 
officers  of  the  local  authoritv  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.*  Where  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  empowered  a  local  autho- 
rity to  make  bye- laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings 
(Sect  90  ;  San,,  1866,  Sect.  19  ;  San.  Laws  A  mend. , 
1874,  Sect,  47),  it  is  usual  for  such  bye-laws  to  con- 
tain a  clause  similar  to  the  above,  giving  free  access 
at  all  times  to  the  sanitary  officials. 

Section  98  (already  referred  to)  gives  power  of 
entrance  to  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  necessary  works,  where  a  person 
causing  a  nuisance  neglects  to  carry  out  an  order  of 
a  justice. 

Section  119  authorises  a  justice,  on  complaint 
being  made  on  oath,  to  grant  a  warrant  to  any 
officer  of  a  local  authority  to  enter  any  building  in 
which  such  officer  has  reason  for  believing  that  there 


*  In  the  metn>polis  the  duty  of  Kupervising  the  common  lodging 
houses  is  placed  exceptionally  under  the  charge  of  the  metropoRtan 
police^  BO  that  London  sanitary  intpacton  have  no  duties  with  regard 
to  their  supervision. 


is  kept  or  concealed  any  diseased  or  unwholesome 
animal,  carcase,  meat,  or  other  food  intended  for 
sale  for  the  food  of  man.  The  penalty  for  obstruc- 
tion in  this  case  is  20/. 

Section  137  gives  powers  of  entry  to  local  autho- 
rities and  their  officers  on  any  premises  or  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  or  superintending  the 
execution  of  any  regulations  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  time  of  any  exceptional 
epidemic* 

Section  305  enacts  that  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  local  authority  or  any  of  their 
officers  to  enter,  examine,  or  lay  open  any  lands  or 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  making  plans,  surveying, 
measuring,  taking  levels,  making,  keeping  in  repair, 
or  examining  works,  ascertaining  the  course  of  sewers 
or  drains,  or  ascertaining  or  fixing  boundaries ;  and 
the  owner  or  occupier  refuses  to  permit  such  inspec- 
tion, the  local  authority  may,  after  written  notice, 
apply  for  an  order  authorising  such  inspection  ;  and, 
on  such  order  being  granted^  the  local  authority  or 
their  officers  may  enter  on  such  lands  between 
9  A.M.  and  6  P.M..  Except  in  case  of  emergency 
no  entry  is  to  be  made  or  works  commenced  unless 
at  least  twenty-four  hours'  notice  has  been  given. 

Any  person  who  wilfully  obstructs  any  member  of 
the  local  authority  or  any  person  duly  employed  in 
the  execution  of  any  of  these  or  other  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/. 
When  the  occupier  of  any  premises  prevents  the 
owner  from  obeying  the  law,  a  justice  may,^y  order, 
require  such  occupier  to  permit  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works,  and  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  such 
order,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  every  day  of 
non-compliance.  An  occupier  refusing  without 
sufficient  cause  to  state  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises  he  occupies  is  liabje  to  a  similar  penalty 
(Sect.  306  ;  N.R.y  1855,  Sects,  36  and  37)- 

It  may  be  here  added  that  under  the  Public  Health 
(Water)  Act  1878  (41  &42  Vict.  cap.  25),  a  rural  sani- 
tary authority  who  have  served  a  notice  on  an  owner 
to  provide  a  proper  water  supply,  and  whose  notice 
has  been  disregarded,  may  enter  upon  the  premises 
and  execute  all  necessary  works  (Sect  3,  Sub-sec  3), 
Sects.  102  and  103  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
applying  until  the  works  are  completed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  an  order  had  been  made  for  the  abate- 
ment of  a  nuisance.  Section  7  of  the  same  Act 
further  provides  that  if  a  rural  authority,  or  their 
officers,  or  any  persons  duly  authorised  by  them,have 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  any  occupied 
dwelling-house  within  their  district  is  without  a 
proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  premises  for  which 
such  supply  is  required,  or  from  which  the  water 
supply  may  be  derived,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  such  house  has  such  a  supply  within  a  reason- 
able distance.  Sections  102  and  103  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  apply  in  this  case  also. 

The  powers  of  entry  into  factories  and  workshops 
of  inspectors  of  factories,  who  may  take  with  them 
an  officer  of  the  sanitary  authority,  have  been  already 
sufficiently  referred  to  in  Sect.  6  of  these  *  Hints.' 
{To be  continued. ) 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have  increased  the  salary  of 
Mr.  George  Robert  Andrews,  the  Surveyor,  from  250/.  to 
300/.  per  annum. 

*  The  powers  of  police  officers  under  Sects.  105  and  106  to  enter 
premises  in  certain  cases  has  already  been  deak  with  in  Sect  14. 
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WATER    SUPPLIES    IN    AMEBICAN 
CITIES. 

By  an  American  Correspondent. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  are  peculiarly 
fortanate  in  having  a  water  supply  which,  though  at 
present  inadequate  to  supply  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  a  huge  metropolis,  is  nevertheless  sure 
to  bring  into  their  houses  a  perfectly  pure  and 
beautiful  article.  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  President 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  said  in 
presenting  his  report  upon  *  The  Sanitary  Chemistry 
of  Waters,'  some  years  ago  :  *  The  character  of  the 
Croton  watershed  is  of  a  nature  to  guarantee  water 
of  the  best  quality.  Mountains  and  hills  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  receive  the  rainfall,  which  is  quickly 
absorbed  and  filtered  by  the  pure  siliceous  sands 
and  gravels,  to  gush  out  in  numberless  springs 
feeding  the  brooks  which  bear  the  sparkling  waters 
to  the  ponds,  which  serve  as  natural  storage  reser- 
voirs. From  these  flow  the  large  streams  which,  by 
uniting,  form  the  Croton  River.  This  is  finally  ex- 
panded by  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  into 
a  broad  deep  lake,  the  fountain  reservoir  or  Croton 
Lake^  in  which  the  quiet  waters  deposit  the  finer 
sediments,  and  thus  undergo  a  final  purification 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  aqueduct.'  Here 
then  is  where  the  celebrated  Croton  water  comes 
from  that  we  hear  so  much  about.  In  a  word,  the 
streams  are  not  polluted  by  factories,  &c.,  and 
nature  and  art  combine  in  keeping  them  pure. 

I  have  said  that  the  supply  was  inadequate.  The 
Croton  aqueduct  furnishes  about  95,000,000  gallons 
daily — a  dangerously  small  amount  for  such  a  city. 
Perhaps  the  worst  fear  that  haunts  the  average  New 
Yorker  is  the  fear  of  a  prolonged  drought.  Even 
when  the  reservoirs  are  full,  water  is  scarce,  and  it 
is  more  often  the  case  than  not  for  those  living  on 
the  third  storeys  to  have  their  water  carried  up  to 
them,  even  though  they  have  all  the  facilities  for 
drawing  it  themselves.  The  present  aqueduct  is  to 
be  enl^ed  by  an  additional  conduit  and  storage 
capacity.  This  conduit  will  have  a  diameter  of 
twelve  feet,  and  a  length  of  26  miles.  It  might  be 
noticed  here  that  certain  engineers  advocate  bringing 
the  water  from  the  far-off  lake  through  iron  and 
syphon  pipes,  and  thus  do  away  with  dams,  aque- 
ducts, &c.  This,  however,  is  plainly  not  feasible, 
•OQ  account  of  the  number  of  pipes  that  would  be 
required.  The  editor  of  the  Satiitary  Engineer^  one 
of  the  very  best  authorities  on  such  matters,  says  that 
to  lay  these  pipes  it  would  take  at  least  200,000  tons 
of  material  The  proposition  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  people  have  begun  to  suspect  'jobbery,'  and 
consequently  will  not  listen  to  it ;  whereas  the  pro- 
posed aqueduct  will  furnish  the  water  in  sufficient 
quantities,  equally  well,  and  at  a  normal  expense. 

The  great  evil,  however  (and  one  that  twenty 
aqueducts  would  not  remedy),  is  the  enormous  and 
•criminal  waste  of  water.  How  to  prevent  this  is 
the  greatest  sanitary  problem  of  the  age  in  this 
country  at  least.  The  Bell  waterphone  is  used  in 
some  cities,  as  in  Cincinnati,  to  detect  waste.  The 
meter  system  is  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  large  New 
England  cities.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the 
proportion  of  meters  to  the  services  opened  in  1882 
vat  48-3  per  cent.  New  York  will  doubtless  adopt 
lids  system  fully  before  the  expiration  of  this  year. 
nere  are  about  Tpoo  meters  already  in  use.  A 
tttqr  serious  question  arises  in  this  connection  :  will 


the  meter  system  put  a  premium  upon  uncleanliness  ? 
If  people  are  taxed  for  their  water,  will  they  not  go 
without  water  ?  In  Providence,  however,  where  the 
system  has  been  carried  out  most  completely,  a 
specified  tax  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  property^  whether 
water  is  used  or  not  \  and  only  the  excess  over  this 
specified  amount,  as  registered  by  the  meter,  resulfs 
in  an  extra  charge.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  difficulty  can  be  met,  and  under  such  a  system, 
the  premium  would  not  only  rest  on  uncleanliness 
but  that  on  carelessness  would  be  removed ;  it 
would,  therefore,  accomplish  one  of  the  great  ends  of 
sanitary  science. 

Philadelphia  has  the  unsavoury  reputation  ot 
having  the  worst  water  in  America.  This  city,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  next  to  London,  receives  its 
water,  not  from  pure  lakes  and  uncontaminated 
springs  such  as  supply  the  New  York  system,  but 
from  the  two  rivers  that  flow  on  either  side  of  its 
business  centre,  and  which  unite  not  far  from  its 
southernmost  point.  Those  who  live  east  of  a  certain 
section,  the  inhabitants  of  the  .suburbs  of  Kensing- 
ton, Frankford,  Richmond,  &c.,  get  their  water  from 
the  Delaware;  and  those  who  live  west  of  this 
section,  and  in  the  more  fashionable  districts  of 
West  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Chestnut  Hill 
are  supplied  from  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  crying 
evil  which  has  afflicted  this  long-suffering  community 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  factories,  and  mills  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  above  the  tapping  points.  The 
authorities  have  only  within  the  past  month  begun  to 
grapple  with  this  evil  ;  and  a  special  loan  has  been 
proposed  of  500,000  dols.  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  from  Manayunk  (about  eight  miles  above  the 
city  proper,  and  the  principal  manufactory  suburb  on 
the  Schuylkill)  to  below  the  last  tapping  point  on  the 
river.  This  sum,  be  it  noted,  is  small,  amounting  to 
only  fifty  cents  a  head  ;  and  delay  in  accomplishing 
the  work  would  be  unpardonable.  These  factories, 
on  the  Schuylkill  especially,  empty  their  deleterious 
substances  directly  into  the  river,  the  waters  from 
which,  in  all  their  reeking  filth,  are  straightway 
pumped  into  our  reservoirs — of  course,  the  manufac- 
turers have  no  thought  as  to  the  effect  of  the  filth 
upon  a  great  city's  population.  Their  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  the  quickest  and  most  convenient  way. 
But  now  for  the  first  time  legislative  action  seems 
likely  to  enforce  some  restraint  upon  them.  This 
proposed  sewer  will  not  remove  ail  the  impurities 
from  the  Schuylkill,  but  it  will  be  a  great  beginning. 
Its  maximum  discharge  below  the  last  tapping  point 
will  be  equal,  it  is  estimated,  to  about  one-sixth  of  the 
estimated  minimum  flow  of  the  river  ;  and  fully  one- 
sixth  of  the  city's  daily  supply  comes  from  Mana- 
yunk. The  chief  engineer  of  the  city  says  that  the 
sewer  in  its  entirety  will  be  seven  miles  long,  and 
will  ultimately  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schulylkill  with  the  Delaware,  and  emptied  below 
the  city  into  the  latter  river.  The  plan  contemplates 
a  sufficient  grade  to  carry  the  sewage  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  thus  do  away  with  any  necessity  for 
pumping. 

No  such  legislation  has  as  yet  been  proposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  equally  unhappy  portion  of  the 
conmiunity  that  draws  its  supply  from  the  Delaware. 
This  water  has  been  pronounced  by  skilled  medical 
authority  as  '  impure  to  an  offensive  and  dangerous 
degree.'  A  short  distance  above  the  point  where 
the  supply  pipes  to  the  Kensington  Waterworks  are 
laid  the  tramtngo  canal  empties  into  the  river,  and 
not    far   away   'Gunner's    Run'    unites    with    it 
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'  These  vents/  says  a  physician  who  has  made  the 
condition  of  affairs  under  discussion  a  special  study, 
*  are  what  may  be  aptly  termed  sinks  of  corruption, 
into  which  drain  an  extensive  district— covered  not 
only  by  dwellings,  but  by  various  kinds  of  factories, 
dye  houses,  slaughter  yards,  &c.  Southward  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  we  find  pouring  their  vile  con- 
tents into  the  river  the  outlets  of  two  or  three  sewers 
of  sub-draining  areas.'  Physicians  attribute  to  the 
impurity  of  the  Delaware  water  the  epidemic  of 
diarrhoea  which  has  been  prevailing  to  a  dangerous 
extent  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  hotels  and  large  busi- 
ness houses  have  made  a  water  supply  of  their  own 
by  digging  artesian  wells.  But  even  here,  in  one 
instance  at  least  that  has  been  brought  before  your 
correspondent's  notice,  the  lurking  enemy  was  found 
subtly  hidden  under  the  form  of  arsenic,  with  which 
the  water  was  tainted.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  testing  the  well  water  before  it  is  used,  for  other- 
wise the  remedy  may  prove  worse  that  the  disease. 

This  evil  of  an  impure  water  supply  is  the  curse 
of  many  smaller  cities,  also,  notably  those  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  is  a  question 
which  assumes  a  graver  aspect  every  year,  and  which 
must  be  met  by  every  community  sooner  or  later. 

The  meter  system  is  not  in  favour  in  Philadelphia. 
The  waste  of  water  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  because  no  attention  has 
been  directed  to  ascertain  its  causes  or  bring  about 
its  diminution.  Pains  are  now  being  taken  to  in- 
crease the  water  supply,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
pumping  capacity  will  be  increased  by  at  least  30 
per  cent.  The  chief  engineer  says,  that  out  of  the 
65,000,000  gallons  pumped  every  day,  not  less  than 
35,000,000  (or  more  than  one-half  the  supply)  are 
wasted  in  one  way  or  another.  This  state  of  things 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  leaking  attachments  in  the 
houses.  (An  ordinary  washstand  allowed  to  run 
day  and  night  with  a  pressure  of  thirteen  pounds 
wastes  1,440  gallons  of  water  per  day,  or  525,600 
gallons  per  year.)  Through  the  energy  of  the  chief 
engineer  a  reform  has  already  begun.  Night  in- 
spectors are  being  sent  out  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
waterphone  attached  to  the  service  stop-cock  of  the 
house,  can  not  only  detect  whether  water  is  flowing 
through  the  service-pipe,  but  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  waste  is  caused  by  a  leak  or  a 
running  spigot.  The  next  day  an  inspector  is  sent 
to  the  house  where  the  leak  has  been  discovered, 
and  notifies  the  occupants  to  have  it  stopped.  Some 
curious  reasons  are  given  for  wasting  the  water. 
One  man  told  the  inspector  he  left  his  hydrant 
running  to  make  his  drains  sweet  Another  said 
that  his  plumber  advised  him  to  keep  the  water 
running  to  prevent  the  pipes  from  bursting.  The 
pipes,  be  it  noticed,  were  not  bomb-proof,  which 
argues  for  the  shrewdness  of  that  plumber. 

Our  large  cities  derive  their  water  supplies  from 
limited  areas.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  consequently 
taken  to  hold  the  water,  and  this  is  necessarily  hurt- 
ful to  the  farmers  and  other  holders  of  land.  A  great 
deal  of  property  has  been  ruined  by  the  construction 
of  these  basins  and  aqueducts.  The  Croton  valley 
people  above  New  York  complain  that  they  will  be 
made  penniless  by  the  construction  of  the  new 
reservoir,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sudbury  valley, 
whence  Boston  gets  its  supply,  have  protested 
against  the  erection  of  new  supplies  in  their  midst 
But  there  is  positively  no  help  for  this  sad  condition 
of  affairs.    The  majority  in  the  cities  must  survive 


at  the  expense  of  the  minority  in  the  country.  The 
latter  may  move  their  dwelling-place — though  at 
great  loss  to  themselves,  perhaps — but  the  hard- 
working citizen  must  live  in  the  city. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  a  bill  is* 
now  pending  before  the  Connecticut  Legislature  to 
create  a  joint  commission,  composed  of  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Ag^culture,  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  Fish  Commission,  to  investigate  the  pollu- 
tion of  streams,  and  to  utilise  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses the  excreta  which  are  now  drained  into  the 
streams.  Whether  this  bill  will  be  favourably  re- 
ceived, or  whether  the  conmiission,  if  created,  will 
accomplish  anything,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Chicago 
supply  before  closing.  The  source  of  the  supply  is 
I-ake  Michigan,  from  a  point  about  two  miles  north- 
east  of  the  city.  In  the  early  days  of  the  city  the 
water  was  taken  from  the  lake  at  a  short  di<itance 
from  the  shore,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  river,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of 
the  city.  In  1855  a  system  of  sewerage  was 
inaugurated,  the  sewage  being  discharged  into- 
the  river  and  thence  into  the  lake.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  water  was  seriously  contami- 
nated in  a  few  years,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  supply  from  a  point  in  the  lake  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shore  became  imperative.  It  was 
decided  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  lake  two 
miles  in  length,  with  a  land  shaft  at  the  western  and 
a  lake  shaft  at  the  eastern  extremity,  the  shafts  to  be 
protected  by  cribs,  or  hollow  pentagonal  breakwatcrs-^ 
The  horizontal  diameter  of  the  tunnel  was  fixed  at 
5  feet,  and  the  vertical  diameter  at  5  feet  2  inches,  a 
size  sufficient  to  supply  one  million  inhabitants  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  gallons  a  day  for  each  person,  the 
average  quantity  used  at  that  time.  A  new  tunnel 
was  built  in  1874,  7  feet  in  diameter  and  31,490  fe«t 
long.  The  capacity  of  this  new  tunnel  is  100,000,000- 
gallons  per  diem,  and  the  total  cost,  including  the 
erection  of  pumping  works  and  a  stone  structure  in 
place  of  the  old  wooden  crib  in  the  lake,  1,638,250 
dollars. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Chicago  that  its  water  supply, 
when  uncontaminated  by  sewage,  is  the  purest 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  any  in  the  world- 
Aside  from  ordinary  sand,  which  sometimes  g^ts- 
into  it  during  heavy  storms,  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  sediments  are  composed  of  diatomacese,  found> 
in  all  water  that  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunshine^ 
In  the  spring,  however,  when  there  are  freshets,  the 
water  of  the  Chicago  river,  into  which  the  sewage  ot 
600,000  people  flows,  is  carried  dangerously  near  the- 
crib  where  the  water  is  tapped  for  the  city,  and  con- 
tamination follows.  This  evil  has  not  yet  proved 
serious ;  but  apprehension  for  the  future  has  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  extending  the  tunnels  further 
out  into  the  lake,  which  will  probably  be  done  before- 
long.  The  bulk  of  the  sewage  is  carried  into  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  Chicago^ 
and  a  J3ad  thing  for  those  towns  on  that  river  that 
draw  their  supplies  from  its  waters. 

The  use  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water  has- 
been  abandoned.  Standpipes  are  used  in  their  stead, 
and  pumping  engines  are  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of 
emergencies. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  legislation  regulating  the 
water  supply ;  and  the  waste  of  water,  except  in 
certain  unusual  cases,  is  not  punishable  by  law.  For 
domestic  usage  there  is  no  restraint;  large  esta- 
blishments and  elevators  pay  by  measurementi  takea 
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by  the  meter.     Persistent  waste  of  water  is  punished 
by  shutting  oif  the  supply. 

At  South  Evanston^  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
an  inftkration  basin  is  soon  to  be  erectedj  from  which 
the  water  will  be  pumped  into  tanks,  and  thence 
distributed  throughout  the  village.  The  lake  shore 
has  a  beach  of  clean  sand,  on  which  the  basin  will 
be  built,  with  a  bottom  nine  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  lake.  The  water  is  purified  by 
its  filtration  through  the  sand ;  and  the  plan  is  a 
novel  one  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  simplicity  and  its  iaexpensiveness^  as  well  as 
for  the  purity  of  the  water  it  affords. 

The  ^^moDt  Local  Board  and  Urban  S unitary 
Authority  have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  John  Eowly, 
their  clerk,  from  40/.  to  60/,  per  annum. 

Testimonials.— Mr.  Henry  Percy  Boutnois^  the  kte 
Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  an^  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  Exeter,  now  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Portsmouth,  has  been  presented 
with  a  silver  epergne  and  salyeTj  and  an  iUuminated  list 
of  the  committee  and  subscribers  (numbering  several 
hundreds).  The  presentaiion  was  made  by  the  Mayor  at 
a  pobtic  limdbeon,  over  which  he  presided*  Mr*  Thomas 
Broi^hton^  the  latr  Sun^eyor  to  the  Corporation  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Warwick,  has  been  presented 
with  a  cajTiage  clock  bearing  the  following  inscription  on 
a  ^Iver  plate  :  *  Presented  by  the  workmen  of  the  Warwick 
Town  Coaocil  to  Mr,  Thomas  Broughton,  C.E.,  as  a 
tnark  of  I  heir  respect,  good  >  will,  and  l^st  wi^hes^  on  his 
resigning  the  oflice  of  borough  surveyor,  June  18B3/ 

Metropolitan  Locai.  Government  (Officers') 
Association.— This  association,  which  holds  its  meetings 
at  the  Law  Institute,  Chancery  Lane,  has  elected  for  the  sixth 
time  Mr,  W*  E,  Green  well,  of  Marylcbone,  as  itj  president, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Dethridge,  of  Faddingion,  and  Colonei 
Htigbe*,  of  Piumstead,  as  its  vice  presidents,  for  the 
ensnii^  year.  The  association  has  appointed  a  committee, 
C0Ti^*mg  of  Sir  William  Charley,  QX.,  and  others 
inlereiied  in  the  question  of  local  self-government,  to  watch 
the  Monidp^dity  for  London  Bill,  of  which  the  Legislature 
has  glYen  noUce* 

SALAtiES  m  Cornwall.— The  following  particulars 
in  reference  to  the  payment  of  medical  officers  of  health, 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  :^St.  Austell 
medica]  ofEcer  of  health  receives  70/,  a  year,  and  Bodmin 
45/,,  and  both  unions  receive  one-half  from  Government ; 
Camelford  pays  30/.,  and  the  ofEcial  is  also  a  district 
scdkal  otEcer ;  the  same  is  the  case  at  Liskeard,  where 
%aL  is  paid  ;  at  Peoianct,  where  So/,  is  paid  ;  at  Stratton, 
vheie  40/,  is  paid  \  and  at  Truro,  where  100/.  Is  paid ; 
St.  Cobmh  pays  50^.^  Launccston  50/.,  Falmouth  70/. 
None  of  the  medical  ofiFicers  of  health  for  Redruth  Union 
aie  anctioDcd  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in 
Hd^on  there  were  no  medical  officers  of  health  at  all. 

Asa  matter  of  record,  the  names  of  the  sixteen  mambets 
who  TOted  in  the  minority  on  the  19th  ult.  in  favour  of 
Mr*  P,  O.  Taylor*s  motion  will  be  of  interest  r— A.  Arnold, 
J.  Buimn,  R.  P.  Blennerhassett,  Jacob  Bright,  T.  Burt, 
SitT,  Chambers,  A.  Cohen,  J,  Cowen,  W.  Y.  Craig,  R. 
Fei^gti^nt  J.  R-  Holland^  J*  Howard,  IL  Labouchere, 
Sir  W.  Lawson,  T,  Roe,  J,  E.  T.  Rogers ;  teUers,  Mr. 
P,  A*  Taylor  and  Mr.  Hopwood 

^  Vejctiiators,— At  the  National  Health  Society^  Ex* 
^iSatiott,  London,  Messrs,  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  the  well- 
kaowfi  wntiJating  engineers  of  64  Hoi  bom  Viaduct, 
London,  and  Glasgow,  have  been  awarded  for  their  patent 
Self-acting  Air  Pump  VcntllatorB,  the  highest  ana  only 
—^-^  ^ven  for  Exhaujst  Ventilators.  At  the  International 
Ction  at  present  being  held  at  Cork,  Messrs,  Boyle's 
:  Self-acting  Air  Pump  Ventilatory  are  applied  for  the 
Ltkui  of  the  fjdubition  building.  ' 
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The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive^  with  a  -uit'W  to 
publication^  annomi^ements  of  ntseiings^reports  €f 
proceedings^  and  a&stracls  or  originals  of  papers 
read bef are  the  memters  afany  sanitary  or  Mrulred 
association. 

PLUMBING    AND    DISEASE, 

Mn  Ernest  Hart  will  feel  much  obliged  by  any 
references  to  or  copies  of  reports  concerning 
epidemics  due  to  imperfect  house  drains  or  bad 
plumbing  work,  as  well  as  of  copies  of  any  local 
regulations  made  under  bye- laws  or  private  Acts 
for  insuring  proper  supervision  over  plumbers. 


THE    COMFtTLSOHY    PBIKGIPLE    IN 
VACOIITATION. 

Remembering  Mr,  Peter  Taylor's  idiosyncrasies^  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  surpri si  tig  that  the  speech  in  which 
he  supported  his  motion  concerning  the  Vacci- 
nation Acts  on  June  19  should  have  resolved  itself 
into  an  attack  on  vaccination  all  along  the  line  as 
a  useless  and  mischievous  operation.  Probably 
by  these  tactics  he  added  to  the  measure  of  his 
own  defeat,  since  the  House  of  Commons  evidently 
felt  that  whatever  the  terms  of  the  motion  might  be, 
it  was,  in  effectj  the  whole  principle  of  vaccination 
that  was  being  attaclced.  That  only  fifteen  members 
out  of  a  House  of  50a  could  he  found  to  follow  Mr, 
Taylor  into  the  lobby  is  a  sufficiently  good  index  of 
the  general  state  of  public  opinion  on  3ie  subject  of 
vaccination.  An  esetremely  vigorous  and  wrong- 
headed  knot  of  agitators  have  succeeded  by  more  or 
less  unscrupulous  methods  in  giving  a  fictitious 
importance  to  their  cause  ;  and  they  even  gmndi- 
loquently  give  forth  that  they  are  preparing^  an 
answer  to  the  convincing  figures  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's 
eloquent  speech.  The  country  willj  however,  feel 
that  it  has  heard  enough  for  the  present  of  anti- 
vaccinators'  perversions  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  will  probably  have  sufficient  sense  to 
refrain  from  courting  another  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  considerable  time* 

Leaving,  therefore,  as  a  matter  practically  placed 
beyond  dispute,  the  general  question  of  vaccination 
as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox,  it  may  not  be 
without  profit  to  consider  briefly  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  Mr,  Peter  Taylor's  resolution,  that  it  is  *  in- 
expedient and  unjust  to  enforce  vaccination  under 
penalties  upon  those  who  regard  it  as  inadvisable 
and  dangerous,*  In  other  words,  if  a  parent  be  too 
idle,  or  careless,  or  prejudiced  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  plead  '  conscien- 
tious objections '  as  an  excuse  for  tne  non-perform 
a  nee  of  his  plain  duty  as  a  citizen*  Now  if,  as  Sir 
Lyon  Play  fair  well  observed,  'a  man  could  take 
small-pox  and  isolate  himself,  we  might  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  his  doing  so.  But  every  man 
with  small-pox  was  a  distinct  focus  of  contagion,  and 
must  injure  the  whole  community.'    It  has  come  to 
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be  an  article  of  belief  with  some  people  that  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  our  vaccination  laws  were 
adopted  in  a  hurry,  under  pressure  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact.  So  long  ago  as  1840,  the  British  Medical 
Association,  then  known  as  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgicad  Association,  feeling  the  importance  of 
facilities  being  given  for  the  general  performance  of 
vaccination,  secured  the  passing  of  an  Act  providing 
at  the  public  cost  gratuitous  vaccination  to  all  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  But  the 
public  apathy  in  taking  advantage  of  these  facilities 
was  found  to  be  so  great  that  when  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society  inquired  into  the  subject  of  small-pox 
mortality  in  1853,  it  reported  that  *  on  the  part  even 
of  those  parents  who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  public  vaccination  for  their  children,  there  existed 
an  habitual  procrastination,  which  left  the  children 
exposed  to  small-pox  at  the  very  period  of  life  when 
they  are  most  liable  to  its  ravages.' 

The  Epidemiological  Society  recommended  there- 
fore that  vaccination  within  three  months  of  birth 
should  be  made  compulsory  by  penalty,  it  being  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject '  that  no  measure  which  does 
not  render  vaccination  compulsory,  in  some  form  or 
other,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  efficient  pro- 
tection of  the  population  of  this  country  from  the 
ravages  of  small-pox.'  The  Vaccination  Act  of  1853, 
embodying  the  principle  of  compulsion,  was  accord- 
ingly passed,  and  infantile  vaccination  was  '  hence- 
forth to  be  counted  among  those  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  life,  which  a  parent 
should  not  be  entitled  to  withhold  (any  more  than 
food  or  clothing)  from  his  offspring.' 

The  clear  intention  of  the  Act  of  1853  was  to 
insist  upon  each  child  being  vaccinated,  the  offence 
of  non-compliance  not  being  purged  until  the  vac- 
cination of  the  child  had  been  accomplished.  But 
there  were  two  defects  in  the  Act  which  seriously 
hampered  its  efficacy,  and  which  made  it  necessary 
in  the  long  run  to  pass  another  Act  providing  more 
perfect  machinery.  The  one  was  that  there  was  no 
officer  whose  business  it  was  to  set  the  law  in 
motion,  and  the  other  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  did 
not  provide  for  the  case  of  a  continuance  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  a  parent  in  securing  the  vaccination 
of.  his  child.  The  principle  of  compulsion  was 
affirmed  by  the  Legislature  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions in  Acts  of  1 86 1  and  1863,  but  it  was  not  until 
1866  that  the  Government,  becoming  convinced 
through  the  inquiries  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  that  some  more  efficient  machinery 
was  necessary  if  small-pox  was  to  be  attacked 
effectually,  introduced  a  Bill  enforcing  vaccination 
within  three  months,  or,  under  certain  circumstances, 
within  six  months  of  birth,  under  penalties  which 
were  to  be  capable  of  continuous  enforcement  until 
the  vaccination  was  completed.  This  Bill  was  in- 
troduced under  a  Liberal  Ministry  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
now  Lord  Aberdare.  A  change  of  Government, 
however,  prevented  the  question  being  dealt  with 
until  1867,  when  the  then  Conservative  Government 
brought  in  and  passed  an  Act  which  is  still  in  force 
as  the  Vaccination  Act,  1867. 

Under  Section  31  of  this  Act  an  order  for  the 
vaccination  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
may  be  made  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  if  he  sees  ht, 
upon  the  application  of  the  registrar  [now  vaccina- 
tion officer],  and  such  order  may  be  renewed  or 
repeated  again  and  again,  as  often  as  may  be  requi- 


site, until  the  vaccination  of  the  child  is  effected. 
This  is  not,  it  is  true,  said  in  so  many  words  in  the 
section,  but  it  is  the  view  of  the  clause  which  has 
been  invariably  held,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  con- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867  that  the  league  of 
anti-vaccinators  began  to  make  themselves  heard ; 
and  it  was  judged  expedient  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
session  of  1871  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee *  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  (1867),  and  to  report  whether  such  Act 
should  be  amended.'  The  labours  of  this  Committee, 
as  is  well  known,  were  most  thorough  and  complete. 
The  Committee  was  composed  of  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  including  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  himself ;  and 
after  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  hearing  of  the 
allegations  of  the  anti-vaccinators,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  a  report  *  that  the  cow-pox  affords,  if  not 
an  absolute,  yet  a  very  great  protection  against  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  and  an  almost  absolute  protec- 
tion against  death  from  that  disease.  That  if  the 
operation  be  performed  with  due  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  person  vaccinated,  and  with  proper 
precautions  in  obtaining  and  using  the  vaccine 
lymph,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  vaccina- 
tion will  injure  health  or  communicate  any  disease.' 

This  report  was  naturally  regarded  as  of  the  most ' 
convincing  character  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  was  some  years  before  the  opposition  to 
vaccination  again  manifested  itself  in  any  aggressive 
form  in  the  House.  A  number  of  attacks  upon  it 
were  made  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Hopwood,  and  others,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Session  of  1880,  when  Mr.  Dodson  truckled  to  the 
anti-vaccination  party  by  introducing  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  multiple  penalties,  that  the  question 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill  is  well-known.  It  was  instantly  met  by  the 
strongest  and  most  indignant  protest  on  the  part  of 
all  the  learned  societies ;  deputations  from  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  scientific 
bodies  waited  upon  Mr.  Dodson,^to  point  out  the 
mischief  that  would  inevitably  arise  if  the  Bill  was 
passed ;  and  in  the  end  the  proposal  was  quietly 
withdrawn.  Since  then  the  matter  has  again  slept 
until  Mr.  Peter  Taylor's  new  resolution,  which  met 
with  so  unmistakable  a  reception  On  the  19th  ult 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  have  not 
been  cases  in  which  the  Vaccination  Acts  have 
pressed  somewhat  severely  upon  individuals  ;  but  if 
the  argument  that  on  this  account  the  Acts  ought  to 
be  repealed  were  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  made  of  general  application  throughout  our 
social  system,  we  should  have  anarchy  immediately. 
Probably  no  one  has  put  the  case  more  crisply  than 
Mr.  Simon,  who  in  his  historic  papers  relating  to 
the  *  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination '  observed : 
Ut  being  assumed,  as  the  limitary  principle  of 
human  law,  that  men  may  be  left  free  to  follow 
every  inclination  which  relates  only  to  themselves,  it 
would  certainly  seem  foreign  to  the  principle  of 
legislation  to  insist  on  one's  caring  for  one's  own^ 
health;  and,  if  a  man's  having  small-pox  could 
affect  none  but  himself,  little  need  be  said  against 
his  right  of  having  it  €ui  libitum.  Even  in  this  light, 
however,  it  deserves  consideration  that  he  who  in- 

Idulges  a  preference  for  small-pox  does  so  to  the 
detriment  or  dan^^r  of  his  neighbours ;  and,  as  they 
often  suffer  by  his  infection,  so  they  may  reasonably 
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claim  to  be  heard  on  that  question  of  his  privilege. 
Still  the  main  object  of  Uie  obligatory  law  is  not  to 
prevent  adults  from  circulating — if  they  be  so 
minded — a  personal  taste  for  small-pox ;  its  object 
is  to  prevent  them  from  compelling  (for  in  this  case 
allowmg  amounts  to  compelling)  their  children  to 
incur  the  worst  perils  of  that  disease.  The  option 
which  the  Vaccination  Acts  restrict  is  not  that  of  a 
conscious  agent  deliberately  preferring  for  himself 
the  dangers  of  small-pox  to  the  securities  of  vacci- 
nation. The  so-called  "  liberty  "  is  that  of  exposing 
unconscious  infants  to  become  the  prey  of  a  fatal 
and  mutilative  disease.  It  is  this  liberty  of  omis- 
sional  infanticide  which  the  law  has  taken  courage 
to  check.'  And  for  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that 
the  compulsory  character  of  our  vaccination  laws 
must  be  maintained  in  its  integrity. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

About  the  middle  of  1844  regular  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  Thames  were  commenced  on 
board  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship,  the  thermome- 
ters being  placed  in  a  perforated  wooden  trunk  and 
suspended,  so  that  they  were  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  as  the  ship  rose  and  fell 
with   the  tide  that  depth  was  always  maintained. 
With  the  exception  of  the  years  1857  and  1870  they 
m-ere  continued  up  to  the  end  of  1879;  b**^  ^^^cr 
Jan.  I,  1 87 1,  the  observations  were  made  from  the 
Scorpion^    and    latterly  from   the    Royalist,      The 
extremes  of  temperature  during  that  time  have  been 
very  large,  the  lowest,  29°*4,  having  been  observed 
on  Jan.  15,  1850,  during  which  month  temperatures 
below  32°  were  recorded  every  day  from  Jan.  i  to 
the  24th.    The  highest  temperature,  viz.,  77^^  was 
recorded  on  June  21  ;  but  as  the  instrument  was 
sent  away  to  be  repaired  the  day  after,  there  is  some 
doubt  about  it,  but  75°-4  was  recorded  on  July  20, 
1859.    The  average  temperature  of  the  river  during 
tiic  thirty-three  years  was  5i°7,  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  by  i  J**.    The  highest 
mean  temperature  for  any  month  was  71®*!  in  July 
1859,  the  mean  air  temperature  being  69°.    Mean 
monthly  air  temperatures  were  recorded  at  Greenwich 
of  69*'*5  in  July  1852,  of  69°*3  in  July  1868,  the  mean 
river  temperature  being  7o°-6  and  68°'3  in  these 
months  respectively. 

As  these  interesting  observations  have  been  dis- 
continued since  1879,  the  Committee  of  the  City 
Corporation,    which    acts    as    the    Port    Sanitary 
Authority,  has  given  instructions  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Symons, 
F.R.S.,  to  organise  a  scheme  of  observations  at  their 
expense,  which  was  completed  on  May  19  last.    As 
the  pier  of  the  cattle  market  at  Deptford,  from  which 
they  will  be  taken,  is  fixed  and  not  floating,  the 
thermometer  which  is  to  record  the  temperature  at 
two  feet  under  the  surface  is  attached  to  a  float 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  in  a  perforated 
wooden    shaft,    so   that   the   water   is    constantly 
changing  in  it.    The  other  thermometer  is  let  down 
I      to  the  bed  of  the  river  enclosed  in  a  metallic  tube 
I      tnd  in  a  similar  shaft  to  the  other.    The  thermome- 
L     tars  are  wound  up  when  the  observations  are  to  be 
I     ivcordedy  which  is  done  by  unlocking  a  door  in  the 
|[    iOBt  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wooden  trunk.    The 
K  fcdkes  are  readily  set,  and  the  instruments,  which 
^^JWi  a  carefully  made  form  of  Six's  thermometer, 


cannot  readily  get  out  of  order.  They  have  been 
carefully  compared  at  Kew,  so  that  trustworthy 
observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  Thames  wiU 
be  again  commenced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  con* 
tinned  without  further  interruption. 

In  addition  to  these  a  set  of  air  thermometers  has 
been  placed  in  a  Stevenson's  screen  on  a  grass  plot 
opposite  to  the  offices,  so  that  a  new  climatological 
station  for  London  will  be  started,  and  will  be  very 
useful  for  comparison  with  the  Greenwich  observa- 
tions and  those  taken  inland  at  Old  Street  Road,- 
Regent's  Park,  and  Kew,  which,  with  the  others, 
will  afford  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
London  climate  than  we  have  hitherto  had. 


RECENT    MORTALITY    IN     EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS. 

M.  MorrEROZ,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Paris, 
France,  gives  some  interesting  comparisons,  formed 
in  reviewing  the  mortality  returns  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year. 
London,  with  its  population  of  nearly  4,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  shows  the  smallest  death-rate — 22*1  per 
1,000  annually  ;  and  this  although  three  epidemic 
diseases — measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping- 
cough— occasioned  a  very  considerable  number  of 
deaths  during  the  period.  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
other  hand,  giyes  the  highest  mortality — 40*6  per 
1,000  of  its  inhabitants  yearly.  Typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  prevailed  in  this  city  with  great  intensity. 
Berlin  gives  a  mortality  rate  equal  to  24*3  per  1,000 
per  annum.  During  the  three  months  under  review 
croup  caused  663  deaths  in  its  population  of 
1,200,000.  The  rate  of  Brussels  was  257,  of  Paris 
27-3,  of  Stockholm  278,  of  Vienna  31-1,  and  of 
Madrid  364.  The  mortality  in  this  last  capital  is 
always  high.  Measles  alone  was  the  cause  of  402 
deaths  during  the  quarter,  and  this  is  regarded  as 
an  enormous  mortality  for  a  population  of  400,000 
inhabitants. 


MILK   ADULTERATION. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  have  resolved 
that  the  following  section  shall  be  added  to  the 
Sanitary  Code  already  in  force  in  that  city  : — 
*  Section  207.  Any  milk  found  to  be  adulterated 
either  by  the  addition  of  water  or  other  substance, 
or  by  the  removal  of  cream,  or  which  has  been 
brought  into,  or  is  held  or  offered  for  sale,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  186  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  may  be  seized  and 
destroyed  by  any  inspector  or  other  officer  of  this 
department  authorised  to  inspect  milk.' 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 
Sir  T.  Brassey,  speaking  at  the  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  improved  the  occasion  by  contrast- 
ing the  power  of  the  State,  with  individual  energy 
and  intelligence.  To  this  end  he  instanced  the 
total  loans  advanced  under  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  of  1875 
which  could  not  be  compared  with  the  amount 
expended  by  the  building  societies  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  total  loans  sanctioned  under  the  Act 
of  1875  ^cre  under  2,000,000/.,  of  which  more  than 
1,500,000/.  had  been  spent  in  the  one  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. This  limited  effort  coujd  not,  he  said. 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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v.-.j  si»c  ^■'^•>  .»vc  •.aj.Hsl  growth  and  for  more  active 
....  . * ^.  uit  >wv  is  ^^ ;<% «iteo t$  of  the  building  societies. 
'u.v^»sv*4  -iV  ?vvuiu*  ol'  July  1880,  and  those  of 
v;.i\  xv.  ^iw  Ji;^?^ute  income  of  those  societies 
K..r  iuiv.a.MNi  tivHtt  io,4i7>ooo/.  to  18,694,000/.,  and 
;tK  i^»;»vV^*^  Jtssaet*  from  31,864,000/.  to  37,000,000/., 
ukI  V^i  xiAtiiitics  represented  a  most  gratifying 
ii«v\\<,»i.^'.is^**  u\  thtr  homes  of  the  people  compared 
\h.iS  >*N'Ah  th^'  exertions  of  the  State  must  have  pro- 
vIusvnI  x«\  lu^i^niticant  result. 

KtVtINT    HEALTH    LEGISLATION    IN 
MICHIGAN. 

'l'u>'  following  legislation  affecting  the  public  health 
h^s  l>een  secured  in  Michigan  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
use  of  toy  pistols,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  give,  sell,  or  furnish  to 
any  child  under  ^thirteen  years  of  age  any  cartridge 
of  any  form  or  material,  or  any  pistol,  gun,  or  other 
mechanical  contrivance  specially  designed  or  ar- 
ranged for  the  explosion  of  the  same ;  an  Act  which 
requires  physicians  and  householders  to  give  notice 
to  the  Board  of  Health  immediately  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  case  of  either  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  cholera,  or  any  other  disease  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  in  his  practice  or  family  ;  the 
law  also  provides  for  a  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten 
cents,  for  every  such  case  reported  by  a  physician  ; 
an  Act  of  doubtful  propriety,  which  removes  the 
superintendency  of  the  collection,  compilation,  and 
publication  of  vital  statistics  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  whom  they  will  probably  be  published  without 
the  supervision  of  a  medical  expert ;  an  Act 
which  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  health 
officer,  in  the  absence  of  existing  regulations  from 
his  own  board  of  health  upon  the  outbreak  of  a 
contagious  disease,  immediately  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  executive  officer  to  order  the  prompt 
and  thorough  isolation  of  Uiose  sick  or  infected 
with  such  disease  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of 
their  communicating  the  disease  to  other  persons  ; 
to  order  the  prompt  vaccination  or  isolation  of 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  small-pox ;  to 
see  that  no  person  suffers  for  lack  of  nurse  or 
other  necessaries  because  of  isolation  for  the 
public  good ;  to  give  public  notice  of  infected 
places  by  placard  on  the  premises,  and  otherwise 
if  necessary  ;  to  notify,  promptly,  teachers,  or 
superintendents  of  schools  concerning  families  in 
which  there  are  contagious  diseases ;  to  supervise 
funerals  of  persons  dead  from  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, small-pox  or  other  communicable  disease 
which  endangers  the  public  health  ;  to  disinfect 
rooms,  clothing,  and  premises,  and  all  articles  likely 
to  be  infected  before  allowing  their  use  by  persons 
other  than  those  in  isolation  ;  to  keep  the  president 
of  his  own  board  of  health  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  constantly  informed  respect- 
ing every  outbreak  of  a  disease  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  and  of  the  facts  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  sources  of 
danger  of  any  such  diseased  person  or  infected  article 
being  brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the  township,  city, 
or  village  of  which  he  is  the  health  officer.  This 
Act  also  provides  payments  for  the  services  of  the 
health  officer  at  not  less  than  2xx>  dols.  per  day 
while  actually  employed.     An  Act  was  also  passed 


regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State, 
which  provides  that  it  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  practice  medicine  in  Michigan  without 
having  registered  with  the  county  clerk  and  having 
actually  practised  medicine  in  the  State  continuously 
for  five  years,  or  being  a  graduate  of  any  legally 
authorised  medical  college  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

DISQUALIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

Under  Rule  64  of  Schedule  II.  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  1875, 2^y  member  of  a  local  board  who  'in  any 
manner  is  concerned  in  any  bargain  or  contract  en- 
tered into  by  such  board,  or  participates  in  the  profit 
thereof,  or  of  any  work  done  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  in  or  for  the  district,'  is  disqualified 
from  being  a  member  of  such  board.  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  recently  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
provision  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  in  which 
advertisements  inserted  by  the  Local  Board  appear. 
The  Bill  provides  that  *  a  member  of  a  local  autho- 
rity shall  not  vacate  his  office  by  reason  only  of  his 
having  any  share  or  interest  in  any  newspaper  in 
which  any  advertisement  is  inserted  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  such  local  authority  or  of  the  district  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  local  authority,  any- 
thing in  any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  For  the  purposes  of  this 
measure,  *  local  authority '  means  any  *  local  board ' 
or  '  improvement  commissioners '  as  defined  by  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  Mr.  Stewart  Macliver, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen  have  backed  the  Bill,  which 
appears  a  very  reasonable  one. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  AND  DRAIN  AIR. 

In  reporting  on  the  health  of  Preston  during  the 
past  year  Mr.  Pilkington  refers  to  the  pre\'alence  of 
typhoid  fever  there,  and  although  the  disease  did  not 
assume  an  epidemic  form  the  outbreak  is  instructive 
as  showing  the  mischievous  influence  of  drain-air. 
Altogether  there  were  forty-eight  deaths  registered 
from  the  disorder,  and  in  numerous  instances  the 
deceased  persons  were  employed  at  factories.  An 
examination  of  several  mills  showed  that,  though 
there  were  relative  degrees  of  badness,  in  almost  all 
the  privy  accommodation  was  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion. In  factories  of  several  storeys  in  height  the 
general  plan  was  to  have  one  or  two  small  closets 
opening  from  each  room,  and  communicating  with 
a  large  shaft  down  which  the  excreta  falls  into  a 
cesspool  at  the  bottom.  In  the  weaving  sheds  of 
one  storey  in  height,  there  were  the  same  small 
closets  opening  directly  from  the  workroom,  and 
emptying  into  large  cesspools.  No  ashes  or  other 
absorbent  matters  found  their  way  into  these  recep- 
tacles, which  of  necessity  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid,  and  gave  off  a  most  offensive  odour.  The 
closets  themselves  were  so  small,  confined,  and 
badly  ventilated,  that  each  person  during  the  time 
of  using  them  was  exposed  to  the  foul  gases  from 
the  cesspool  below,  and  this  very  often  when,  from 
the  high  temperature  of  the  workroom  just  lefi^  the 
body  was  in  a  heated  condition,  and  so  more  liable 
to  absorb  the  dangerous  effluvia.  Moreover,  each 
time  that  the  closet  door  was  opened  (and  in  a  shed 
containing  a  large  number  of  loQms  this  was  con- 
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stantly  going  on  from  morning  till  night)  a  consider- 
able amount  of«(oul  air  was  £^wn  into  the  shed,  to 
the  danger  of  those  working  there.  There  are  many 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  question,  since  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  that  the  closets  shall  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operatives,  and  that  no  cold 
air  shall  be  admitted  into  the  workrooms  from  with- 
out, whilst  the  position  of  many  of  the  existing  cess- 
pools prevents  the  possibility  of  their  being  drained. 
In  se\'cral  factories  some  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  building  out  iron  platforms  at  the  level 
of  each  storey,  open  to  the  air,  upon  which  each 
person  has  first  to  pass  before  entering  the  closet. 
As  many  hours  in  each  day  are  spent  by  the  opera- 
tives within  the  walls  of  the  factory,  the  subject  is 
one  which  bears  very  strongly  upon  the  health  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  in  such  a  town  as 
Preston,  and  Mr.  Pilkington  hopes  to  be  able  during 
the  present  year  to  devote  some  special  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Some  important  changes  in  the  officering  of  this 
department  have  recently  been  made.  Mr.  Netten 
RaddifTe,  who  has  held  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  since  the  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Seaton,  has  had  to  retire  on  account  of  mental 
infirmity,  and  his  post  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Thome  Thome,  who  for  a  considerable  period  has 
taken  a- large  share  in  the  administrative  work  of  the 
department.  The  vacancy  thus  left  in  the  ranks  of 
the  inspectorate  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  David  Page,  health  officer  for  a  combined 
district  in  Westmoreland,  who  has  had  a  large  and 
varied  experience  in  sanitary  work.  For  so  small 
an  office,  the  Medical  Department  has  seen  a  good 
many  changes  of  late.  Since  1880  there  have  been 
no  less  than  four  new  inspectors  appointed  out  of  a 
total  staff  of  ten.  Medical  officers  of  health  may 
take  a  certain  amount  of  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  all  four  of  the  new  inspectors  have  been  re- 
cruited from  their  ranks.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  six  ex-health  officers  on  the  staff— Dr.  Buchanan 
fformerly  for  a  considerable  period  Health  Officer  of 
Sl  Giles's),  Dr.  Ballard  (Islington),  Dr.  Parsons 
(Goole),  Mr.  Spear  (Souttf  Shields),  Dr.  Barry 
(Craven  district),  and  Dr.  Page  (Westmoreland). 


THE  HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  MIRTH. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  tmth  in  the 

following  remarks    extracted  from    the    American 

Popular  Science  Monthly  : — Mirth  has  an  hygienic 

value  that  can  be  hardly  overrated  while  our  social 

life  remains  what  the  slavery  of  vices  and  dogmas 

has  made  it.    Joy  has  been  called  the  sunshine  of 

the  heart,  yet  the   same  sun  that  calls  forth  the 

flowers  of  a  plant  is  also    needed  to  expand  its 

leaves  and  ripen  its  fruits  ;  and  without  the  stimulus 

of  exhilarating  pastimes  perfect  bodily  health  is  as 

impossible  as  moral  and  mental  vigour.     And,  as 

«ire  as  a  succession  of  uniform  crops  will  exhaust 

the  best  soil,  the  daily  repetition  of  a  monotonous 

[       occupation  will  wear  out  the  best  man.    Body  and 

\      vund  require  an  occasional  change  of  employment, 

|-      €r  dse   a  liberal  supply  of  fertilising  recreations, 

\     JBd  this  requirement  is  a  factor  whose  omission 

■ .    «Aen  foils  the  arithmetic  of  our  political  economists. 

^;  To  the  creatures  of  the  wilderness  affliction  comes 


generally  in  the  form  of  impending  danger — famine 
or  persistent  persecution ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  modifications  of  the  vital  process  seem 
to  operate  against  its  long  continuance  ;  well-wish- 
ing nature  sees  her  purpose  defeated,  and  the  vital 
energy  flags,  the  sap  of  life  runs  to  seed.  On  the 
same  principle  an  existence  of  joyless  drudgery 
seems  to  drain  the  springs  of  healthy  even  at  an  age 
when  they  can  draw  upon  the  largest  inner  resources  ; 
hope,  too,  often  baffled,  at  last  withdraws  her  aid ; 
the  tongue  may  be  attuned  to  canting  hymns  of 
consolation,  but  the  heart  cannot  be  deceived,  and 
with  its  sinking  pulse  the  strength  of  life  ebbs  away. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  city  children  are  literally  starving 
for  lack  of  recreation  ;  not  the  means  of  life,  but  its 
object,  civilisation  has  defrauded  them  of ;  they  feel 
a  want  which  bread  can  only  aggravate,  for  only 
hunger  helps  them  to  forget  the  misery  of  ennui. 
Their  pallor  is  the  sallow  hue  of  a  cellar-plant ; 
they  would  be  healthier  if  they  were  happier.  I 
would  undertake  to  cure  a  sickly  child  with  fun  and 
rye-bread  sooner  than  with  tidbits  and  tedium. 


THE  WEST  KENT  COMBINED  DISTRICT. 

The  vacancy  in  the  health  officership  of  the  West 
Kent  Combined  Sanitary  District  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Baylis,  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  issue  of  last  March  (p.  408),  has  now  been 
filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Harris  Butter- 
field,  Health  Officer  of  the  Borough  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  The  number  of  applications  for  the  office 
was  considerable,  and  in  making  their  selection  the 
joint  committee  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  Mr. 
Butterfield's  experience  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
at  Bradford,  which  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  has  qualified  him  in  an  ^eminent  degree 
for  the  fresh  duties  he  has  now  entered  upon.  The 
remuneration  attaching  to  the  office  has  been  fixed 
at  800/.  per  annum. 


TYPHUS:.FEVER  IN   LIVERPOOL. 

The  apprehensions  entertained  last  year  that  fever 
would  increase  in  Liverpool  were  unfortunately  well 
founded,  for  while  during  1881  the  deaths  ascribed  to 
fever  were  292,  as  many  as  593  were  registered  in 
1882,  of  which  no  less  than  384  were  from  typhus. 
Dr.  Stopford  Taylor  gives  prominence  in  his  annual 
report  to  this  fatal  prevalence  of  fever,  which  is 
especially  instructive  in  indicating  the  necessity  of 
some  notification  of  infectious  disorders.  Generally 
speaking,  the  fever  was  found  associated  with  un- 
sanitary property  and  crowded  courts  and  alleys,  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  an  outbreak  occurred  in 
the  West  Derby  District,  where  the  houses  were 
comparatively  new,  the  situation  open  and  elevated, 
and  should  have  been  healthy,  but  that  some  of  the 
houses  were  occupied  by  a  class  similar  to  those 
dwelling  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city.  When  fever 
was  introduced  it  spread  rapidly  among  these 
people.  In  April  the  death  of  a  man  from  fever 
was  reported,  and  eight  members  of  his  family, 
dwelling  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  subsequently 
contracted  the  disease  from  communication  first 
with  this  man,  and  afterwards  with  other  members  of 
the  family  who  became  ilL  In  June  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  a  street  which  contained  a  number  ot 
courts  having  houses  back- to-back,  and  incapable 
of  thorough  ventilation.  The  inhabitants  were  poor, 
the  houses  crowded  and  dirty^^apd  the  atmosphere 
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foetid  ;  in  fact,  it  was  just  one  of  those  places  where 
zymotic  disease,  when  once  introduced,  spreads 
rapidly.  The  total  number  of  cases  that  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  health  officer  was  2,643,  or  ^43^ 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Referring  to  the 
necessity  of  early  notification,  Dr.  Stopford  Taylor 
observes  that  if  sanitary  measures  are  to  be  fully 
efficient  in  preventing  disease,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  earliest  possible  information 
should  be  given  to  the  health  officer,  and  not  de- 
layed as  it  was,  in  fact,  in  certain  instances  during 
the  recent  outbreak,  until  the  infection  has  been 
spread  by  a  number  of  sympathising  visitors.  How- 
ever desirous  many  persons  may  be  to  nurse  the  sick 
at  their  homes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  so  isolate 
cases  of  infectious  disease  in  small  or  even  ordinary - 
sized  houses,  as  to  secure  the  other  members  of  the 
family  and  the  public  from  the  danger  of  infection ; 
Further,  by  the  early  removal  of  the  sufferers  to 
clean  and  airy  wards,  with  skilled  and  trained  nurses 
to  attend  upon  them,  they  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  recovery  than  if  left  at  home  to  the  kind  but 
inexperienced  management  of  relatives  and  friends. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DAIRIES. 
In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  last  session,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  has  introduced  a  Bill  providing  for  the 
transference  of  the  duty  of  dairy  supervision  and 
regulation  from  veterinary  to  sanitary  authorities. 
We  pointed  out  at  the  time  when  the  Act  of  1879 
was  passed  the  absurdity  and  futility  of  imposing  upon 
authorities  charged  with  the  stamping  out  of  con- 
tagious diseases  amongst  cattle  the  duty  of  super- 
vising the  sanitary  condition  of  dairies ;  and  sub- 
sequent experience  has  been  uniformly  corroborative 
of  our  view.  By  the  new  Bill  the  powers  now 
vested  in  the  Privy  Council  with  regard  to  dairies, 
cowsheds,  and  milkshops  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  These  powers  include 
those  of  making  orders  (1)  for  the  registration  with 
the  local  authority  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  cowkeepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of 
milk  ;  (2)  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies  and 
for  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation,  &c.,  of  dairies 
and  cowsheds ;  (3)  for  securing  the  cleanliness  of 
milkshops  and  milk-vessels ;  (4)  for  prescribing 
precautions  against  infection  or  contamination  ;  and 
(5)  for  authorising  a  local  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions for  these  purposes.  The  local  authority  in 
question  is  to  be  the  urban  or  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rity, except  in  the  metropolis,  where  it  is  to  be  the 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  Bill  provides  that  any  officer  of  a  local  authority 
may  enter  any  land,  or  dairy,  or  other  building  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  order  under 
the  Act  is  complied  with  or  not.  If  a  local  authority 
fail  to  enforce  any  order  in  force  in  their  district, 
the  Local  Government  Board  can  empower  some 
person  to  enforce  it  and  determine  his  remuneration 
for  this.  But  the  expense  so  incurred  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  local  authority.  Where,  however,  a  dairy  or 
cowshed  is  declared  to  be  in  an  area  infected  with 
cattle  plague,  &c.,  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  still  to  prevail. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bermondsey  Vestry  the  in- 
spector reported  that  he  had  seized  about  4cwt.  of  salt  and 
fresh  horse-flesh,  which  was  being  sold  as  beef  at  a  butcher's 
shop. 


THE    PUBLIC     HEALTH 

DURING  June  1883. 

The  mean  temperature  during  last  month  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  59° 'O ;  it  exceeded  by  o^'S 
the  average  June  temperature  in  100  years,  and  was  higher 
than  that  recorded  in  any  corresponding  month  since 
1878.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  sixteen 
days  of  the  month,  while  on  each  of  the  other  fourteen 
days  it  was  helow  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of  the 
month  was  the  29th,  when  the  mean  w^  as  much  as 
70° -6,  and  showed  an  excess  of  8° '8  ;  the  coldest  day  was 
the  7th,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  51®  "6,  and  was 
6° '8  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich 
on  thirteen  days  during  the  month  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  I  '4  inches,  which  was  0*6  of  an  inch  below  the  average 
June  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  1 0*2  inches,  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same 
period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizoa 
during  494*5  hours  in  June,  and  127*5  hours  of  bright 
sunshme  were  recorded  at  Greenwich ;  this  amount  was 
as  much  as  25*5  hours  below  the  average  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  five  years  1878-82.  Easterly 
winds  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  June,  and  south- 
westerly winds  during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  The 
recorded  amount  of  ozone  was  above  the  average  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  recent  years,  a  considerable  excess 
prevailing  during  the  last  eight  days  of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  now  dealt  with 
in  the  Registrar- General's  weekly  return,  which  have  an  esti-  . 
mated  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
persons,  22,951  births,  and  12,583  deaths  were  registered 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  30th  ult.  The  annusd  birth- 
rate, which  had  been  36*3  and  35*0  per  1,000  in  the  two- 
preceding  months,  further  declined  to  347  during  June, 
and  was  0*5  per  1,000  below  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest  birth-rates 
in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  were  22*4  in  Ply- 
mouth, 29*9  in  Huddersfield,  and  30*1  in  Bradford;  in 
the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  417  in  Car- 
diff, 43'6  in  Sunderland,  and  44*5  in  Nottingham.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  was  only  33*6  per  1,000,  whereas  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  357. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  been  26*x,  24*1,  and  21*3  in  the  three  preceding 
months,  further  declined  during  the  four  weeks  of  June  to 
21*0,  which  corresponded  with  the  rate  that  prevailed  in 
these  towns  in  June  1882.  The  lowest  annual  rateof  mor- 
tality last  month  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  was  15*1  in. 
Norwich.  The  rates  in  tiie  other  towns,  ranged  in  order 
from  the  lowest,  were  as  fpllow  : — Bristol,  15*3  ;  Leices- 
ter, 15*4;  Portsmouth,  15*6;  Brighton,  i6*l  ;  Bradford,. 
16*5;  Birkenhead,  17-2;  Oldham,  I7'3  ;  Cardiff,  17-4; 
Bolton,  17*5 ,  Halifax,  17*6  ;  Nottingham,  17-9  ;  London, 
i8-o;  Hull,  18-5  ;  Plymouth,  x8-8  ;  Salford,  189;  Bir- 
mingham, 19*3;  Leeds,  19*4;  Derby,  197;  Wolver- 
hampton, 19*9;  Huddersfield,  217;  Sheffield,  22*1; 
Preston,  22*4;  Sunderland,  22*5:  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
24*0 ;  Liverpool,  24*3  ;  Blackburn,  24*4  ;  and  the  highest 
rate  during  the  month  24*6  in  Manchester.  While  the 
death-rate  did  not  exceed  x8'0  in  London,  it  averaged. 
20 -o  in  the  twenty- seven  provincial  towns. 

The  12,583  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight- 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  June  included  474  which 
were  referred  to  measles,  335  to  diarrhoea,  324  to  scarlet 
fever,  257  to  whooping-cough,  151  to  *  fever*  (principally 
enteric),  89  to  diphtheria,  and  24  to  small-pox.  In  all, 
1,654,  or  13*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  resulted  from 
these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2*5  per  1,000.  This  zymotic  rate  in  ihe  twenty-eight 
towns  last  month,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  fataUty 
of  diarrhoea,  showed  a  slight  increase  upon  the  rates  in 
recent  months,  but  was  below  the  rate  from  the  same 
diseases  in  these  towns  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1881  and  1882,  when  it  was  3*1  and  2*9  per  1,000  respec* 
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tirely.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
in  London  during  June  was  equal  to  2*6  per  1,000,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  the  rale  pranged  from  0*5  in  Derby 
and  in  Halifix,  and  0*6  in  Norwidi,  to  47  in  Newcastle- 
npon-Tjme,  4*9  in  Sheffield,  and  5*x  in  Liverpool.  Measles 
caused  the  high  zymotic  death-rate  in  Newcastle-upon- 
T^-ne  and  Liverpool,  and  scarlet  fever  in  Sheffield. 

Measles  was  in  June,  as  in  the  preceding  month,  the 
most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  this  disease,  which  had  risen 
steadily  in  the  four  preceding  months  from  0-22  to  0*59 
per  1,000,  further  increased  to  072  during  June,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  returned  in  any  month  since  May  1882, 
when  it  was  0*89  per  1,000.     In  London  last  month  the 
death-rate  from  measles  was  0-91,  whereas  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  did  not  average  more  than  9*55 
per  1,000,  but  was  equal  to  i*i  in  Sheffield,  2*2  in  Livei- 
pool,  and  27  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     The  fatality  of 
diarrhcEa,  as  is  usual  at  thb  season  of  the  year,  showed  a 
marked  increase  during  last  month ;  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  from   this  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  been  0*49  and  0*48  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1881  and  1882,  was  0-51  during  June.     The  death-rate 
from  scarlet  fever  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had 
been  0*36  and  0*44  in  April  and  May,  further  rose  to  0*49 
daring  June;  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and 
18S2  the  death-rate  in  these  towns  from  this  disease  were 
0*42  and  0'43  respectively.     No  death  from  scarlet  fever 
ma  returned  last  month  in  Brighton,  Norwich,  Plymouth, 
Sadford,  Huddersfield,  or  Halifax  ;  in  the  other  towns  the 
death-rates  from  this  disease  ranged  upwards  to  1*5  in 
Leeds  and  2*6  in  Sheffield,  these  two  towns  having  shown 
each  month  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  year 
the  highest  rates  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever.     The 
annual  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns,  which  had  been  0*61  and  0*86  in  the  corresponding 
Booths  of  1 881  and  1882,  was  last  month  only  0*39,  and 
shoved  a  further  decline  from  the  rates  returned  in  recent 
months.     In  London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was 
0*34  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  tovims 
it  averaged  0*43  per  looo,  and  was  equal  to  0*9  in  Liverpool 
and  in  Cardiff,  and  i  *o  in  Manchester.     The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  •  fever '  (principally  enteric),  which  had  steadily 
dedmed  in  the  four  preceding  months  from  0*43  to  0*29, 
foither  fell  during  June  to  023,  a  lower  rate  than  has  been 
recorded  in  any  month  since  July  1 881,  when  in  the  twenty 
towns  then  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar-General's  weekly 
returns  it  was  only  0'20  per  1,000.     In  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  firom  fever  did  not  exceed  0*15  per   1,000, 
whe«as  it  averaged  0*29  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  and  was  equal  to  07  in  Liverpool,  and  X'O  in 
Portsnx>ttth.     The  death-rate  from  diphtheria,  which  had 
been  0*15,  0'i6,  and  0*13  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
was  again  0*13  during  June.     In  London  the  diphtheria 
death-rate  was  o-2X  per  1,000,  but  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  did  not  exceed  0*07  ;  of  the  25  deaths 
referred  to  this  disease  in  these   provincial  towns  last 
month,  6  occurred  in  Birmingham,  5  in  Liverpool,  and  3 
m  Sheffield.  Twenty-four  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  re- 
corded in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of 
Jnne ;  of  these,  12  occurred  in  London,  7  in  Newcastle- 
opoo-Tyne,  2  in  Birmingham,  and  one  each  in  Liverpool, 
Blanchester,   and   Hull.     Judged  by  the   returns  of  the 
UetropoUtan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small- pox 
in  London  showed  last   month  a  further  decline  ;    the 
I       nnmber  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these 
I       ho^tals,  which  had  been  90,  73,  and  70  at  the  end  of  the 
I      three  preceding  months,  further  fell  to  65  at  the  end  of 
I      Jnne.     The  average  weekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted 
1     to  tkese  hospitals,  which  had  steadily  declined  from  19  to 
\     ID  in  the  6ve  preceding  months,  was  1 1  in  June. 
I        The  rate  ol^infant^moitality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
■    iMiiiid  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year 
B   flf  ige  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  123  per  1,000 
B.  !■»(  Jane,  which  wis  below  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 


sponding periods  of  1881  and  1882,  when  it  was  132  and 
129  per  1,000  respectively.  In  London  the  propor- 
tion of  infant  mortality  was  122,  and  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  124  per  1,000  births,  and 
ranged  from  57  in  Brighton,  83  in  Norwich,  and  88  in 
Bristol,  to  148  in  Plymouth  and  in  S\inderland,  and  162 
in  Liverpool. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  corresponded  with 
that  recorded  in  the  same  period  of  1882.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  m 
London  during  June  was  214,  and  the  annual  death-rate 
was  equal  to  2*8  per  1,000,  against  29  and  2*8  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882.  The  annual 
death-rate  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool  last  month  was 
5*1  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  270  of  the  deaths  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  June  were  not  certified, 
either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or  by  a  coroner. 
These  uncertitied  deaths  were  equal  to  2'X  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths,  which  corresponded  with  the  rate  in  the  same 
period  of  1882,  though  it  was  considerably  below  the  pro* 
portion  in  either  of  the  preceding  months  of  this  year. 
The  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  in  London  was  but 
0'9  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  3*1  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  ranging  from  0*6  and  0*9  in  Portsmouth 
and  Birkenhead,  to  5*4  in  Salford,  6*3  in  Oldham,  and 
6*4  in  Hull. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  was  equal  to  X4'X  per  1,000  during  June,  against 
137  and  14-3  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and 
1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  in  these  suburban  districts,  which  had  been  i  *i 
and  17  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further 
declined  in  June  to  i  '6.  During  the  four  weeks  ending 
June  30,  32  cases  of  whooping-cough,  22  of  diarrhoea,  2i*of 
measles,  17  of  diphtheria,  16  of  scarlet  fever,  13  of  *  fever  * 
(principally  enteric),  and  2  of  small -pox  were  recorded  in 
the  outer  ring.  The  fatality  of  measles  and  of  whooping- 
cough  showed  a  marked  decline  from  that  recorded  in  the 
preceding  month ;  while  that  of  diphtheria  and  of  fever 
showed  an  increase.  Seventeen  of  the  32  deaths  from 
measles  occurred  in  the  district  of  West  Ham  ;  9  fatal 
cases  of  whooping-cough,  6  of  scarlet  fever,  and  4  of 
diphtheria  were  also  relumed  in  West  Ham.  The  two 
fatal  cases  of  small -pox  that  occurred  during  June  in  the  outer 
ring  were  recorded  in  Homsey  and  West  Ham  sub-districts 
respectively. 

♦ 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


THE  BERLIN  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 
{ Continued  from  page  569. ) 
(From  our  Own  Corresihdndent.) 
There  is  ample  evidence  in  exhibits  that  have  separate 
buildings  in  the  open  grounds  for  their  exposition,  and  in 
lesser  exhibits  within   the  main  building,  that  the  wise 
philanthropy  which  fosters  the  industries  and  increases  the 
profits  of  such  far-seeing  and  far-reaching  manufacturers 
as  Krupp  and  Spindler  takes  a  still  wider  and  more  public 
range  in  the  city  of  Berlin  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  popular  of  the  larger 
external  exhibits  is  that  of  the  People's  Kitchen,  a  bright, 
cheery,  social  *cookshop,'  free  from  the  sights  and  smells 
which  repel  all  but  the  very  poor  and  needy  from  the  mere 
cookshops  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  doors  of  this 
attractive  exhibition  eating-house  are  crowded  daily  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  hungry  or  curious 
for  a  plenteous,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  noonday  meal  for 
threepence  ;  or  if  curiosity  rather  than  appetite  prompts 
them  a  smaller  portion  may  oe  had  for  three-fifths  of  the 
price. 
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There  are  fourteen  such  kitchens  in  Berlin,  opened  by 
an  association  which  exists  under  imperial  patronage, 
and  which  owes  its  existence  and  no  little  of  its  success  to 
a  fine  combination  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in 
Frau  Lina  Morgenstem,  who  opened  the  first  kitchen 
as  far  back  as  1868,  and  whose  excellent  work  has  been 
sung  in  verse  by  the  poet  Carl  Heiniz,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  active  of  its  members. 

Very  matter  of  fact  and  scientiBc  people,  however,  are 
the  members  of  this  association.  They  start  with  the  very 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  well-being  of  humanity  is 
dependent  upon  the  supply  in  the  first  instance  of  three 
essential  primal  wants — food,  clothing,  shelter;  the  first 
being  the  more  essential,  as  giving  and  maintaining  the 
strength  to  work  for  the  other  two.  Where  these  wants 
are  unsupplied,  or  ill-supplied,  the  society  regards  any 
solution  ot,the  great  social  questions  of  the  day  as  insoluble, 
for  they  who  are  thus  physically  afflicted  become  morally 
sick,  and  sink  to  the  criminal  classes.  Pursuing  a  wholly 
practical  and  scientific  career,  it  proposes  not  to  supply 
food  for  the  destitute  but  food  so  scientifically  chosen 
and  so  artistically  prepared  that  the  poorest  may  be  daily 
so  nourished  by  at  least  one  good  mead  a  day  as  to  prevent 
his  becoming  sickly  and  poorer  from  lack  of  food  that  is 
neither  appetising  nor  nourishing. 

According  to  the  society,  such  a  meal  must  consist  of  two 
groups  or  forms  of  food  stuff;  first,  blood  and  muscle 
formers,  to  which  belong  all  albuminous  foods,  such  as 
•eggs,  meat,  milk,  cheese,  and  pulse ;  and  secondly,  fat- 
forming  and  heat-giving  foods,  in  such  forms  and  quanti- 
ties as  by  the  process  of  respiration  are  consumed  in  the 
body  at  a  rate  which  maintains  it  at  a  healthy  temperature. 
In  this  latter  class  they  place  all  hydrocarbons  and  non- 
nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  starches,  sugars,  cellulose,  fatty, 
and  gum  foods.  In  addition  to  these,  they  say,  the  body 
requires  nutritive  or  alkaline  salts,  mineral  matters,  and 
such  nerve  stimulants  as  alcohol,  thus  showing  that  the 
Blue  Ribbon  movement  has  not  yet  extended  to  Berlin. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  substances  thus  particularised,  the 
association  holds  that  the  following  proportions  are  neces- 
sary for  a  midday  meal : — 

Fatty 
Albumen.        matter.    Hydrocarbons. 
For  working  man  or  woman. .  59  grammes  34  grammes  160  grammes 

Old  man  or  woman 40        „         30       „  85        ,, 

School-child  49       „         21        „  80       „ 

The  society  find  the  following  proportions  in  every  icx> 
parts  of  the  annexed  foods  :— 


Lean  beef  .... 

Pork 

Eegs   

Wheaten  meal 
Black  bread  .. 

Pease 

Lentils 

Fresh  green  peaxe 


Water. 
••  75*9 
..  6o'3 
..  7I-X 
..  12-5 
..  46-a 

..    14*2 

..   14a 
8o'c 


Sauerkohl  (pickled  cabbage)  88*8 


Albumen. 

21  *9 

X3'9  . 
-  iS'S  . 
.      11-8       . 

8*2         . 
32*5 
26*0 

61  . 

'•7 


Hydro- 
Fatty,  carbons. 
09  ..         — 
24*9  ..         — 
X2'S  ..         - 
1*2  ..       736 
—  ..       44 'a 
2-5  ..      582 
2'o  ..      S5*o 
0-4  ..       12-4 
0-3  . .        7*9 


The  latter,  rather  a  frequent  dish  with  the  German 
lower  classes,  is  thus  one  which  the  society  can  hardly 
recommend  and  be  true  to  their  object  and  principle. 
^Vhat  they  do  do  is  to  prepare  a  midday  meal  of  different 
constituents  from  day  to  day  that  comprises  the  relative 
proportion  of  albuminous,  fatty,  and  hydrocarbonaceous 
matters  they  find  necessary  for  a  working  man,  consisting 
of  one  litre  of  cooked  vegetables,  with  a  piece  of  meat, 
weighing  75  grammes.  This  constitutes  a  portion  for 
which  they  charge  25  pfennigs,  or  3^.  of  our  money  ;  or 
half  a  portion,  consisting  of  four-fifths  of  a  litre  of  cooked 
vegetables,  and  a  piece  of  meat  weighing  2$  grammes, 
may  be  had  for  15  pfennigs. 

In  company  with  a  Berlin  gentleman  who  takes  great 
interest  in  the  association,  I  dined  in  the  People's  Kitchen 
at  the  exhibition,  and  receiving  at  the  clerk's  office  a  ticket 
in  exchange  for  3*/.,  I  exchangetl  the  ticket  at  the  counter 
for  a  large  white  basin,  wherein  a  thin  slice  of  boiled  beef 
lay  on  the  top  of  a  large  quart  measure  of  what  to  an 
English  eye  looked  very  much  like  thick  Irish  stew,  minus 


the  meat  I  might  have  had  a  basin  with  a  slice  of  uh 
cooked  ham  instead  of  beef,  but  not  being  bom  to  the 
German  manner  of  eating  ham,  I  left  that  to  my  friend. 
The  people  being  their  own  waiters,  we  took  oar  dinnen 
to  a  rather  crowded  table,  and  applied  the  spoon,  the 
meat  being  too  thin  and  light  to  need  knife,  fork,  and  plate 
— that  expenditure  going  in  nutriment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
customers  which  the  establishment  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  spend  in*  crockery  and  cutlery.  The  whole  proved 
a  toothsome  and  satisfying  meal,  with  which  I  was  the 
more  content  from  the  knowledge  that  the  physblogist  had 
had  as  much  to  do  with  my  dinner  as  the  cook,  and  that 
their  lalx>urs  had  been  united  by  the  most  friendly  feeling 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  many  a  more  pretentious 
dinner  eaten  by  me. 

•  Die  Berliner  Volkskiichen  *  Company  progrenes  and 
pays  ;  beginning  with  one  kitchen  in  1866,  it  re-opened 
three  more  the  next  year,  and  the  following  year  increased 
the  number  to  ten.  It  added  another  the  succeeding  year, 
and  then  there  was  a  lull,  for  by  1879  there  were  hot 
twelve,  and  now  the  number  is  fourteen.  From  the 
opening  of  the  first  kitchen  to  September  28,  1882, 
28,392,172  dinners  were  sold,  of  which  5,138,944  only,  or 
less  than  one- fifth,  were  fall,  the  rest  being  but  half 
portions,  so  that  the  means  or  the  appetites  of  the 
customers  are  moderate.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so- 
called  'half  portion  consists  of  foar-fifths  of  the  v^[eUble 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  I  found  that  with  a  good  appe- 
tite and  the  best  possible  desire  to  do  justice  to  my  dinner, 
that  that  quantity  was  rather  more  than  I  could  consome. 

In  the  exceptionally  inclement  and  poverty-stricken 
winter  of  1881-82  the  association  was  induced  to  open 
its  kitchens  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  momii^  and 
for  a  like  period  in  the  evening  of  each  day  for  the  supplr 
of  four>fifths  of  a  litre  of  soup,  or  half  a  litre  of  tea  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  for  6  pfemiigi, 
or  a  fraction  more  than  three  farthings.  The  loss  of  sodi 
a  meal  was  keenly  felt  by  the  poor  when  the  coming 
spring  brought  it  to  an  end,  and  one  poor  cu^itomer  in 
good  verse  comforted  himself  '.with  the  reflection  tint 
November  storms  would  bring  it  again,  and  was  not  dif* 
appointed,  for  each  succeeding  winter  has  foond  tea  or 
soup  in  the  People's  Kitchen.  The  society  is  no  loier  by 
its  goodness,  for  its  income  from  its  commencement  to 
January  1882  was  3,801,197  m.  75  pf.;  while  its  expen- 
diture for  the  same  period  was  but  3,751,543  m.  32  pf. 

But  this  good  work  of  providing  the  poor  witii  cheap, 
nutritious,  and  well-cooked  food  away  from  their  homes 
gave  birth  to  an  agency  not  only  to  teach  the  poor  to 
provide  it  for  themselves,  but  to  teach  good  cookery  and 
housewifery  to  the  girls  and  women  of  all  classes  oif  the 
community.  This  association  was  also  founded  by  Mn. 
Morgenstem,  and  has  been  carried  on  prosperously  since 
1873,  mainly  by  means  of  lessons  given  in  cooking  schooli» 
very  much  after  the  fashion  that  has  of  late  years  become 
so  popular  in  this  country.  But  the  instruction  has,  IQce 
the  principles  of  the  People's  Kitchen,  a  more  sdentifie 
basis,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  little  library  of  books  I 
found  at  one  of  these  schools  opened  as  an  exhibit  in  the 
exhibition  grounds.  To  that  library  Mrs.  Morgenstem 
has  contributed  more  than  one  work  written  and  published 
by  her  on  *  The  Nourishment  of  Humanity.' 

The  exhibition  cookery  school  provides  a  dinner  eveiy 
day,  prepared  by  the  fairest  of  pupil  cooks,  under  the 
direction  of;  Mrs.  Morgenstem  herself,  or  a  competent  lady 
teacher,  but  could  not  provide  for  more  than  twenty-five 
covers,  so  that  there  were  many  disappointments,  which 
it  was  hoped  the  school  by  enlargement  would  prevent. 
The  dinner  does  credit  to  the  gastronomic  taste  and 
culinary  skill  of  the  school,  and  is  served  in  a  neighbonring 
tent  fitted  up  by  Wolff  and  Cadmus,  on  an  admirable  floor 
of  glazed  tiles  that  approach  very  much  the  snbstanoe  of 
glass,  laid  down  by  C.  A.  W.  Schoen,  of  Hambnxg. 

Looking  inside  the  school  one  sees  how  much  prepared 
foods  are  in  favour  with  the  Germans,  for  one  finds  there 
quite  a  little  exhibition  of  dietetic  prepuatioos.     Here  11 
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dietetic  nutritive  meal  prepared  by  R.  Kufeke,  of  Burg- 
•dorf,  Hamburg,  in  two  forms,  one  mixed  with  cane  sugar 
ibr  infants,  and  one  unsweetened  for  invalids.     The  same 
firm  also  produces  a  mixture  of  similar  meal,  cocoa,  and 
some  other  preparations,  which  are  vended  under  the  name 
of  malt  extract  chocolate  powder.     There  are  also  pre- 
served v^etables,  fruits,  soups,  fowl,  &c.,  from  the  Lubeck 
Fabrik,   while  the^Pumpemickelfabrik  of  Esoce  &  Sons, 
of  Moabit,   Berlin,'  sends  all  sorts  of  bread,   including 
bread  they  baked  so  long  ago  as  March  1882,  but  which 
is  still  moist,  sweet,  and  tasty.     For  moistening  the  solids 
A.  Behnche,  of  Wolgast,  sends  champagne-milk,  whether 
akoholised  or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  dty  brewery  of  Marseburg,  patronised  by  the  school, 
to  say  that  either  the  black  or  bitter  beer  that  firm  provides 
is  destitute  of  the  stimulant.     More  teetotal  drinks  in  the 
shape  of  seltzer,  soda,  and  other  waters  are  exhibited  in 
Ihe  school  by  Kowarzik,  chemist  and  apothecary  of  Berlin. 
Mocha  essence  is  furnished  by  H.  Trapp,  of  Strasburg, 
for  the  making  of  coffee ;  and  Meiner,  of  Leipsic,  pro- 
vides Flesh  Extract,  for  making  soup  without  meat. 

Still  further  to  illustrate  the  art  of  economical  and 
hygienic  cooking,  Keitschel  and  Henneberg,  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Cologne,  have  erected,  in  another  part  of  the 
fToonds,  a  kitchen  for  providing  dinners  for  five  or  six 
bsndred  persons,  and  there  exhibit  the  processes  of  cook- 
ing, recommended  by  them  for  hospitals,  asylums,  orphan- 
ages, prisons,  and  bsurracks.  * 

Jiidging  by  these,  and  numerous  other  cookery  exhibits 
-of  the  exhibition,  the  mere  surface  observer  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  German 
cookery  is  as  little  meat  as  possible,  and  that  in  the 
smallest  and  most  condensed  form,  to  serve  rather  as  a 
sasoniog  than  as  a  substance.  Germany  is  the  land  of 
liefaig,  and  Liebig  is  best  known  in  this  country  to  most 
people  by  his  *  Extract  of  Meat ; '  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  his  name  flourishes  among  the  Germans  at  the  German 
ediibition,  where  the  German  Meat  Extract  Co.  glories 
m  a  separate  pavilion,  large  of  dimensions,  and  handsomely 
attractive.  They  are  as  proud  of  the  nine  golden  medals 
and  diplomas  of  honour,  won  by  the  genius  of  Liebig,  as 
though  they  had  been  conferred  upon  themselves.  They 
tell  how  cattle  are  so  plentiful  at  Fray  Bentos,  in  La  Plata, 
that  the  sparse  population  combined  against  the  herds  that 
overrun  the  country  and  shiughter  them,  preserving  only 
their  hides  and  their  fat,  and  leaving  the  good  meat  to 
perish,  when  Liebig,  as  much  like  a  good  German  fairy  as 
a  good  German  chemist,  appeared  upon  the  scene  with 
giguuk  machinery  and  the  magic  of  his  genius  to  extract 
the  essential  nutriment  of  the  good  meat,  and  distribute  it 
io  tin  caskets  for  the  feeding  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands. 
The  Company  boast  that  they  are  slaughtering  annually  at 
Fny  Bentos,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  and  that  the  figures  go  on  increasing  year  by  year. 

Bat  as  we  have  already  seen  above,  such  success  has 
pPOToked  competitors,  not  to  say  rivals,  in  the  meat 
otnct  trade,  and  the  Carnepura  Co.  have  also  a  large 
aad  handsome  pavilion,  into  which  streams  of  inquiring 
Binds  go,  and  ready  fingers  receive  pinches  of  meat- 
powder  with  which  they  may  make  soup,  or  add  a  little 
Aoh  to  much  vegetables  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  ways 
set  forth  in  a  lust  of  directions  which  accompanies  the 
powder.  The  process  adopted  by  the  company  is  that  of 
di)ing  til  water  out  of  the  meat  in  the  first  instance,  and 
dns  enabling  them  to  change  it  into  a  durable  preparation 
U  economical  nutriment. 

Any  supposition,  however,  that  the  good  folks  of  Berlin 
are  not  given  to  butchers'  meat  is  at  once  removed  by  a 
visit  to  its  municipal  exhibit  in  the  main  exhibition  build- 
ing, where  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  other  particulars  of  its  great  central 
ctttle  market  and  slaughter-houses,  will  at  once  remove 
the  impression.     Though  their  original  erection  ivas  only 

iinMuiuicfcd  so  recently  as  1878,  a  large  extension  of  the 
Mdii^  has  already  been  made.  The  total  number  of 
iiKtioni    is  fifty-three,  standmg   on    1176  hectares  of 


ground.  Forty-two  millions  of  bricks  were  used  in  the 
buildings ;  and  the  total  cost,  including  site,  was 
9,720,000  marks.  There  is  room  for  4,000  cattle,  30,000 
sheep,  3,000  calves,  12,000  pigfe ;  and  the  slaughter- 
houses provide  for  the  killing  and  dressing  of  thirteen 
hundred  head  of  cattle  a  day.  There  is  also  a  dead  meat 
market ;  and  one  is  struck  by  the  careful,  complete,  and 
thoroughly  scientific  provisions  made  for  the  inspection  of 
both  cattle  and  meat,  and  the  certainty  that  no  meat 
which  is  not  in  every  respect  fit  for  human  food  can  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  good  people  of  Berlin. 
London  or  any  large  town  of  this  country  may  study  the 
plans  and  system  of  this  great  market  with  advantage  to 
the  health  of  its  population. 

But  sanitary  science  goes  further  than  eating  and  drink- 
ing all  the  world  over ;  and  so  it  does  at  the  Berlin  Exhi- 
bition, for  there  we  learn  of  the  existence  and  work  of  the 
Berliner  Verein  fiir  Hausliche  Gesundheitspflege,  or, 
freely  translated,  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Care 
for  llousehold  Health.  When  one  reflects  that  if  health 
is  not  cared  for  in  the  household,  it  is  very  little  use  to 
care  for  it  outside,  the  sound  sense  and  good  science  upon 
which  this  association  is  based  become  apparent.  This  is 
a  very  practical  society,  too,  for  it  is  not  content  with  dif- 
fusing among  the  poor  and  ignorant  oral  and  printed 
information  as  to  the  laws  of  health  and  their  require- 
ments, but  makes  practical  and  useful  arrangements,  such 
as  provide  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine  and 
nursing  the  sick  at  their  own  homes,  for  holiday  and  sea- 
side resorts  for  the  weakly  and  convalescent,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  centres  where  pure  milk  may  be  obtained. 
As  every  good  act  is  accompanied  by  instructive  counsel, 
and  every  helper  is  a  teacher,  lessons  so  taught  are  all  the 
better  remembered  and  the  more  readily  applied  by  the 
grateful  recipients.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  work 
of  such  a  society  is  spreading  and  encompassing  the  city. 

Add  to  all  this  the  institutions  imperial,  municipal,  and 
charitable,  which  provide  (in  other  ways,  and  wisely  and 
well)  for  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  clothing  of  the 
naked,  the  care  of  sick  and  insane,  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  restoration  of  the  fallen,  and,  above  all, 
for  training  and  instructing  those  that  otherwise  might 
fall,  of  which  ample  details  are  to  be  found  in  plans, 
models,  and  reports  at  this  exhibition ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  testifies  to  a  growing  care  for  the  conservation 
of  body  and  mind  in  Germany. 

{To  be  continued,) 

THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  Special  Reporter.) 

Though  not  ostensibly  a  sanitary  exhibition,  yet  profes- 
sing to  bring  together  all  that  colonies  export  and  all  that 
mother  countries  send  to  their  colonies,  no  exhibition 
ought  to  have  been  more  rich  in  attraction  and  infomuition 
to  the  student  of  men  and  manners,  and  above  all  the  stu- 
dent interested  in  the  amelioration  of  both,  than  the  Inter- 
national Colonial  Exhibition  now  on  view  at  Amsterdam. 
But  unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
Holland  itself  owns,  and  one  or  two  minor  exceptions, 
colonies  are  rather  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  this 
exhibition ;  and  of  mother  countries,  that  which  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  colonising  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Great  Britain,  makes  the  smallest  show,  the  bulk  of  the 
exhibition  being  made  up  by  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium, the  first  a  notorious  failure  as  a  colonising  country, 
and  the  latter  two  destitute  of  colonial  dependencies. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  shortcomings,  there  is  much 
at  Amsterdam  not  only  to  interest  but  to  instruct  the 
humanitarian  and  sanitarian  philosopher,  scientist,  and 
social  reformer. 

The  exhibition  itself  shows  what  human  industry  and 
perseverance  can  achieve,  for  its  site  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  one  of  those  canals  of  water  which  tell  how  they 
who  made  Amsterdam  built  it  on  sand  banks  rescued  from 
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the  sea,  while  much  of  the  main  building  is  erected  over 
the  water  itself.  And  yet  the  people  thus  dispersed  and 
scattered  on  sand  islets,  doing  battle  with  the  wind  and 
the  waves  of  the  stonny  North  Sea,  became  masters,  as  the 
seclion  devoted  to  the  Dutch  colonies  show,  of  some  of  the 
most  favoured  and  most  fertile  places  on  the  globe.  The 
Dutch  colonial  exhibition  building  is  itself  situated  in  the 
best  apology  for  good  soil  that  could  be  made  upon  what  so 
short  a  time  ago  was  as  sandy  a  waste  as  Holland  had  to 
show.  Very  realistic,  too,  is  the  park  with  its  Java  houses, 
its  bamboo  constructions,  its  conservatory  of  tropical  plants, 
and  the  little  '  kaboes '  from  which  ever  and  anon  issue  the 
sounds  of  Indian  music,  that  the  very  air  may  complete 
the  *  transformation  scene.  *  One  crosses  the  water  by  a 
bridge  built  of  '  petong  bamboo,'  which  grows  thicker  than 
a  man's  arm,  and  of  which  the  light  and  graceful,  yet 
safely  strong  hanging  bridges  whereon  the  Indians  pass 
securely  across  perilous  places  and  passes  are  made.  On 
the  other  side  the  bridge  one  is  in  the  midst  of  bamboo 
houses,  strong  and  secure  without  nail  or  screw,  being 
made  of  bamboo  canes  tied  together  with  bamboo  rope  or 
string,  and  one  wonders  how  a  people  with  such  natural 
resources  and  skill,  as  other  exhibits  show  the  inhabitants 
of  such  houses  to  possess,  should  ever  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  a  people  who  in  their  own  poor  apology  for  a 
native  land  have  even  now  to  keep  the  sea  from  washing 
it  away  with  willow  mats  and  sand  heaps. 

On  the  way  to  the  building  rich  in  exhibits  from  Java 
there  b  to  be  found  the  sh^  of  Atap^  where  at  stated 
times  native  girls  dance  strangely,  yet  not  without 
grace,  to  the  wondrously  complaining  sounds  of  the  game- 
Ian^,  Still  more  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  house 
sent  by  the  European  residents  of  the  presidency  from 
Tegal  illustrating  the  home  life  of  the  natives,  that  picture 
of  life  having  much  of  reality  imparted  to  it  by  the  greyish- 
blue  buffaloes  which  pasture  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  light  within  the  Java  building  b  wondrously  toned 
in  native  fashion  by  gracefully-draped  native  white  linen, 
which  is  not  discoloured  or  injured  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
ofttimes  penetrate  Java  roofs.  Very  interesting  are  the 
tastefully  dbposed  native  curiosities  sent  by  the  Sultan  of 
Solo,  and  the  pictures  by  the  native  artist  Rhaden  Saleh, 
while  from  pictures  on  the  walls  of  many  scenes  of  many 
parts  of  and  many  places  in  Java  one  reads  lessons  of  life 
in  that  great  Dutch  colony.  Multitudinous  illustrations  of 
that  life  lie  all  around — the  simple  loom  upon  which  the 
Java  women  weave  the  red  and  blue  Sarong ;  the  light 
chairs,  made  out  of  Palembang  wood,  for  summer-l^ouses  ; 
the  warlike  pirate  prahs,  and  the  Chinaman's  I'oat-house, 
the  varied  dresses  and  flaunting  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  that  tell  how  people  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  in  Java. 

The  archives,  museums,  and  geographical  and  scientific 
departments  of  the  Dutch  Government,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  private  enterprise  and  research  and  individual 
collection,  all  contribute  to  make  the  exhibition,  so  far  as 
the  Dutch  colonies  are  concerned,  one  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  valuable  character;  describing, 
explaining,  and  illustrating  their  meteorology  and  mag- 
netism, geology,  mineralogy,  fauna  and  flora,  anthro- 
pology, population,  and  vital  statistics,  and  all  that  con- 
cerns agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  industry,  and  life, 
domestic  and  public  ;  and  last  bur  not  least  a  special  group 
telling  of  the  Europeans  in  the  colonies  and  their  relations 
to  the  natives,  in  which  the  engineer  will  be  much  inter- 
ested in  the  different  systems  of  portable  railways  in  use, 
that  introduced  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  this  country  being  ad- 
mittedly the  best ;  and  the  still  more  novel  cable  railway. 
Telegraphists  will  be  interested  in  the  sea  cable  damaged 
by  coral  growth,  the  land  cable  twisted  together  by  the 
tusks  of  rudely  inquiring  unscientific  elephants,  and  the 
telegraphpoles  of  living  wood  {eriodeftdron  anfractuo5um\ 
the  fruit  of  which,  kapok^  is  an  article  of  trade.  In  another 
part  of  the  building  are  samples  of  *  edible  earth.' 

The  great  living  curiosities  of  the  exhibition  are,  how- 
ever, the  Arowakken,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the 


forests  of  Guiana,  and  who  have  hitheito  defied  all  efforts 
to  civilise  them.  They  live  on  the  grounds  in  their  own 
cabin  as  they  live  in  the  woods.  They  believe  that  animals 
have  a  language,  and  noting  that  dogs  talk  face  to  face, 
these  natives,  sharing  the  Mussulman  contempt  for  dogs. 
talk  back  to  back.  Their  only  article  of  dress  is  fashioned 
of  coral,  in  form  and  size  of  the  primitive  fig  leaf.  When 
a  woman  bears  a  child  it  is  the  father  who  takes  to  the 
hammock,  and,  smoking  and  drinking,  receives  the  lying- 
in  visits,  while  the  mother  goes  on  with  the  work.  They, 
love  their  intoxicating  drink  casiicnc^  made  by  old  women 
spitting  chewed  cassave  bread  into  a  carved  out  trunk  of  a 
tree,  filled  with  water  and  palm  seeds,  and  the  whole  being 
allowed  to  ferment.  Bush  negroes  and  numerous  hal^ 
breeds  on  exhibition  in  the  grounds  help  to  keep  the 
Arowakken  in  countenance. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  together  an  adequate  re- 
presentation of  the  Transvaal,  which  Dutch  Republicans 
have  made  so  difficult  for  English  monarchical  govern- 
ment, but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed  ;  and  what  is  here 
shown  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  either  Boer  or 
Zulu.  A  Dutch  Mormon,  named  Zeehandelaar,  has  sent 
a  pretty  good  collection  of  Mormon  settlement  minerals, 
which  were  exhibited  some  time  ago  at  the  more  neigh- 
bouring  locality  of  Denver.  Algeria— thanks  to  the 
French  influence  that  predominates  in  the  Exhibition — 
shows  some  223  different  products  of  the  natural  and 
industrial  resources  of  that  French  colony.  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  more  extended  geographical  acceptation  of 
the  name,  is  mainly  represented  by  Victoria ;  the  gilded 
pyramid  that  tells  of  the  precious  metal  that  once  drew 
multitudes  to  its  coasts,  and  which  has  done  duty  at  so 
many  exhibitions,  proving  the  most  prominent  and  attrac- 
tive object.  There  arc  small  collections  from  Mauritius 
and  Jamaica,  and  a  still  smaller  collection  from  Cuba,  of 
which  particulars  relating  to  and  products  from  Nipe 
form  perhaps  the  more  interesting  portion.  Nipe  is  being 
exploited  by  an  agricultural  and  industrial  company  which 
is  establbhed  in  Madrid,  has  a  branch  at  Paris,  and  its- 
administration  in  Cuba.  Nipe  is  described  as  the  most 
fertile  and  healthy  port  of  the  island  ;  and  the  company 
report  that,  though  scarcely  two  years  old,  they  are  doing 
a  good  trade  in  mahogany  and  cedar  wood,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  cattle,  and  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  a 
mine  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  iron  ores,  said  to  be 
almost  pure  and  without  phosphorus.  The  port  of  Nipe, 
on  a  large  and  safe  bay,  directly  connects  Panama  and 
New  York,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  an  important 
commercial  entrepot  when  the  Panama  Canal  b  cut. 

Of  independent  countries,  undoubtedly  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  make  the  largest  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive show.      The   first-named  has  spared  no  ex- 
pense in    decoration  ;  and  glitter  of  gold,  brilliancy  of 
crystal  and    porcelain,    and   luxuriousness    of    furniture 
and  upholstery  eclipse  all  other  nations.     But  Germany 
has  spared  no  effort ;  and  the  plainer  yet  more  solid  foice&^s 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  manufacturing  resources  sh^^ 
brings  to  the  front,  make  the  characteristics  of  the  tw^^ 
still  antagonistic  nations  as  patent  on  this  chosen  field  cir:: 
industrial  battle  as  they  were  so  recently  on  the  field  ^^ 

military  encounter.      Belgium  has  an  eye  to  customer 

and  has  poured  in  all  the  good  and  well-made  produc^^ 
especially  in  iron,  machinery,  and  woollen  goods, 
which  she  is  so  formidable  a  rival  to  England.  AusLV^ 
Hungary  makes  but  a  very  small  show ;  and  still  B  ^ 
Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  China  has  a  curioflSB. 
shop  on  a  large  scale,  with  plenty  of  cool  Chinese  slm-^^ 
keepers  to  sell  the  curiosities  at  a  large  profit  to  "^ 
discriminating  Europeans.  Japan  keeps  a  similar  slv.  ^^ 
and  Persia  follows  in  the  same  line  of  business ;  vc^^ 
Dutch  makers  and  shopkeepers  make  an  abundant  sh  ^"'~^ 
Amsterdam  having  a  large  pavilion  to  itself.  How  C--^^ 
land  looks  I  have  already  told ;  and  British  India  b  chi  ^  _  -■ 
represented  by  the  magnificent  loan  exhibition  of  ''^^ 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Buillt  less  for  instruction  than  for  timd%  and  inten^^  ^ 
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more  for  the  taking  of  money  than  the  imparting  of  infor- 
mation, are  Turkish,  Tunis,  and  Negro  bazaars,  and 
Dutch,  French,  and  German  refreshment  houses,  in- 
cluding a  German  •  Wcin-kneipe,'  where  the  inquirer,  as 
he  strolls  about  the  grounds,  may  call  and  learn  much 
and  spend  as  little  as  he  pleases. 

It  is  time  now  after  this  general  view  to  make  a  round 
of  careful  inspection  of  those  exhibits  which  more  particu- 
hrly  interest  the  readers  of  the  Sanitary  Record. 

It  would  be  surprising  at  a  Dutch  exhibition  not  to  find 
Dutch  tiles,  but  their  restoration  to  the  fire-place,  be  it 
close  stove  or  open  grate,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  renais- 
safue  in   Holland   as  it  is  in  England.     In  the  former 
country  it  is  simply  a  revival  ;  there  are  all  the  old  forms 
and  figures  as  the  old  Dutch  potters  made  them  genera- 
tions ago,  and  had  not  English  pottery  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  contrast  would  have  shown  what  great  strides 
England  has  made   in  art  and  manipulation  in  relation  to 
this  primitive  handicraft.     Among  the  noteworthy  exhibits 
at  Amsterdam  is  a  fine  collection  of  the  reproduction  of  old 
Dutch  tiles,  shown  by  Ravestein,  of  Westraven,  Utrecht ; 
some  of  them  conjoin  to  make  up  large-sized  views  of 
scenes  in  Holland,  while  pillars  of  fine  old-fashioned  tiles 
for  stoves  and  chimneys  are  not  inartistically  built   up. 
The  brothers  V.  D.  Heyden,  of  Rosandaal,  exhibit  a  new 
departure  for  Holland  in  some  well-designed  and  made 
Portland  cem-nl  tiles.     In  sanitary  earthenware  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  exhibit,  is  that  of  an  English  firm,  W. 
Haniman  &  Co.,  whose  pipes  are  admirably  well-made, 
and  icitchen  sinks  just  what  such  constructions  should  be. 
Thejr  also  show  well-made  fire-bricks.     The  best  show  of 
filters,  too,    is  made  by  the   English  house  of  George 
Gieatens,  of  Wide  Bargole,   near  Boston,    who  exhibit 
their  patent  filter,  which  at  other  exhibitions  has  been  so 
successful  in  attracting  the  favourable  notice  of  judges. 

With  saving  life  only  a  few  exhibitors  are  con- 
cerned. Low  &  Buff,  of  Dundee,  show  one  of  Evans  & 
Lewis's  combined  signal  and  line-throwing  guns  which 
have  proved  so  serviceable  in  saving  life  at  sea.  Indirectly 
senring  the  same  object  is  the  exhibit  of  Chadburn  &  Son's 
{Liverpool)  patent  mechanical  engine  and  steering  tele- 
gnphs,  which  have  been  fitted  and  done  such  good  service 
00  boa^  of  more  than  2,500  vessels. 

There  is  little  shown  that  is  provised  for  the  sick  and 
invalid.     Victor  Penro,  of  Hatton  Garden,  sends  a  well- 
made  aiKl  upholstered  easy  chair  which  can  be  unfolded 
to  the  full  length  of  a  comfortable  bed,  or  in  less  elongated 
hot  more  pliant  forms  as  an  invalid  chair,  graduated  at  will 
for  ease  and  comfort  of  back,  or  legs  and  feet.  Personne,  of 
Bnissels,  shows  a  commendable  variety  of  mechanical  beds 
^nd  chairs  for   invalids,  chairs  for  medical    and  dental 
purposes,  and  chairs  on  wheeb  for  the  transport  of  sick 
«od  invalid  persons.     All  the  objects  exhibited  show  more 
^  less  skilfnl  ingenuity  in  design  and  good  taste  and  finish 
^  aid  of  substantial  work  in  manufacture.     A  mechanical 
^^pUance  for  raising  a  sick  person  from  the  bed  while  the 
,J>«i  is  made  or  the  invalid  is  *  changed '  is  as  simple  as  it 
^  efficacious ;  and,  being  easily  moved  from  bed  to  bed, 
-^^  admirably  adapted  for  infirmaries  and  hospitals. 

Machinery  is  a  large  show,  France  and  Belgium  being 

*=^y  far  the  principal  exhibitors ;  but  there  are  no  boilers  on 

^  ae  ground  which  for  excellence  and  make,  security  and 

'^^cooomy,  equal  those  of  W.   Galloway,  of  Manchester. 

^^reen,  of  Manchester,  exhibits  one  of  his  efficacious  fuel 

'*^^conomisers  in  heating  the  water  of  large  boilers;  and 

-^asqnale  Alfieri,  of  Naples,  shows  a   Vegetable  Disin- 

"■^^nistator  for  removing  and  preventing  saline  and   cal- 

'^^areoos  deposits  in  steam  boilers.     It  is  a  powder,  a 

"^Boluiion  of  which,   poured  into  the  boiler  according  to 

"father   minute   directions,   dissolves     old    and   prevents 

^"the  formation    of    new     incrustations.      It    seems    to 

"^  very   largely    and    successfully   used  in  Italy.     As 

*«  contribatioo   to    economy     in    the    transmission    of 

^lenD,  John   J.    Royle,   of   Glasgow  and   Manchester, 

<ibibits     his    patent    Radius    Valve,     the    distinctive 

of  which  aie  that  it  acts  wy  effectively  without 


piston,  diaphragm,  mercury,  springs,  or  India-rubber,  that 
it  is  correct  in  action,  both  on  the  boiler  and  on  the  reduced 
side,  and  that  it  will  not  stick. 

To  produce  a  greater  consumption  of  smoke  and  a  more 
economical  use  of  fuel  in  the  firing  of  boilers,  Hopewell  & 
Co.,  of  Topsham,  Exeter,  show  their  patent  fire  and  bear- 
ing bars  and  Broadbent's  patent  self-acting  smoke  pre- 
venter. The  bars  are  of  simple  construction,  and  will  be 
all  the  more  acceptable  to  foreign  manufacturers  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
small  coal.  Being  reversible,  one  is  equal  to  any  other  two 
furnace  bars,  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  Broadbent's 
smoke  preventer  attains  its  object  by  a  mechanical  method 
of  keeping  the  furnace  door  open  a  sufficient  time  after  each 
firing  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  smoke.  The  self-acting 
motion  is  contained  in  a  box,  and  consists  of  a  train 
of  wheels  and  pinions,  regulated  by  an  escapement.  From 
the  box  there  projects  a  lever,  which  is  attached,  by 
means  of  a  light  chain,  to  a  patent  louvre  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  furnace  door.  Upon  opening  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  or  stoking  the  fire  the  chain  becomes 
slack,  and  a  balance- weight,  descending  by  its  own 
gravity,  raises  the  lever,  the  louvre  opens  on  the  shutting 
of  the  door,  and  is  then  gradually  closed  by  the  falling  of 
a  weight  attached  to  it,  and  connected  by  a  chain  with 
the  self-acting  machinery  above.  The  rate  at  which  the 
louvre  closes  can  be  adapted  to  any  quality  of  coal,  and 
the  admission  of  air  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  requirements  of  perfect  combustion.  This  is  a 
vast  improvement,  as  well  in  effectiveness  as  in  economy, 
on  the  usual  plan  of  leaving  the  furnace  door  open. 

The  best  representatives  of  what  I  may  term  domestic 
machinery  are  mainly  English  exhiJ)itors.  Thos.  Bradford 
&  Co.,  of  Manchester,  occupy,  as  usual,  a  prominent 
place  in  washing,  drying,  and  mangling  machinery,  their 
Vowel  combination  machines  being  especially  commend- 
able. Their  Vowel  No.  i  combines  washing,  wringing, 
and  mangling,  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  work  of  a 
small  laundry  ;  while  the  Ai,  a  smaller  machine  of  the 
same  character,  will  efficiently  do  the  work  of  any  house- 
hold. A  variety  of  small  machines  of  the  same  character 
provide  as  well  for  the  laundry  wants  of  families  of  various 
sizes.  The  firm  also  show  good  specimens  of  their  Im- 
proved Premier  Box  Mangles  for  steam  power  and  of  their 
Patent  *  Glosser  *  calender  or  hot  cylinder  mangle,  heated 
by  steam,  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  flannel  for 
covering  the  bottom  roller,  and  needs  no  endless  band, 
while  it  can  be  easily  worked  by  two  young  girls.  Thomas 
Taylor  &  Co.,  laundry  engineers,  of  Stockport,  also  make 
a  good  show  of  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machines, 
which  are  as  ingenious  and  e&ctive  in  their  design  as  they 
are  strong  in  their  construction. 

George  Salter  &  Co.,  of  West  Bromwich,  make  a  com- 
prehensive show,  and  is  the  only  exhibit  I  saw  of  spring 
weighing  machinery,  the  exhibit  being  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  purposes,  domestic  and  otherwise,  to  which  the 
principle  is  applied.  The  specialities  of  the  firm  in  bottle- 
jacks,  box  smoothing  irons,  &c.,  are  also  commendable. 
Clark,  Bennett  &  Co.  exhibit  their  secure  closing  for 
shops,  warehouses,  doorwa3rs,  and  every  description  of 
opening  with  their  patent  steel  Revolving  Shutters.  In 
strong  rooms,  iron  safes,  and  unpickable  locks  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition  equal  to  the  dis- 
plays of  Chubb,  of  London,  and  Chatwood,  of  Manches- 
ter. The  novelty  of  the  former  is  an  improvement  on  the 
chronometer  lock  of  the  Yankees.  It  is  furnished  with  two 
chronometers,  so  that  if  one  should  break  down,  the  other 
may  take  up  the  running.  At  any  time  fixed  the  lock 
unlocks  itself,  and  a  handle  alone  has  to  be  turned  to  with- 
draw the  bolts  and  open  the  door  of  the  safe.  But  at  any 
fixed  time  the  lock  relocks  itself,  and  the  door  cannot  be 
opened  until  the  time  prescribed  on  the  chronometer 
dial.  Should  both  chronometers  break  down,  then  a 
small  electric  apparatus  in  a  box  on  the  top  of  the  safe  can 
be  set  at  work,  and  after  the  allotted  interval  the  door 
will  be  unlocked  and  the  safe  may  be   opened.    The 
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novelty  of  Chat  wood**  show  is  a  model  of  a  very  large 
strong  room,  provided  wUh  aa  ingeniously  constructed 
hydraulic  lift  for  mhing  lxw>ks  out  of  it  in  the  baaemeot 
below  to  the  biuik  manager's  room  above*  The  top  of 
this  lift  when  not  iu  use  can  be  as  safely  closed  as  the  door 
of  the  strong  room  itself;  and  the  door  may  be  left  open 
during  the  day  for  ventilation  purposes,  for  the  entrance  is 
further  guarded  by  an  ornamental  but  very  substantial  grill 
gate. 

The  English  siove-makers  make  a  very  small  show,  the 
eithibitioa  of  new  conirivances  being  confined  to  the  well- 
Itnown,  useful,  and  effective  slow  combustion  stoves  of 
Jkrton  ^  Co-,  of  Boston,  and  those  of  Musgrave  &  Co., 
of  Belfast  and  London.  But  rather  a  novelty  in  Con- 
tinentat  exhibitions  is  an  exhibit  of  foreign  makes  in 
open  fireplaces,  some  of  them  being  of  very  fine 
makes.  In  thU  respect  the  Dutch  are  especially  con- 
spicuous ;  and  Dejem  &  Sons,  of  Nijmegen,  make  a 
really  magnificent  show,  noi  only  as  regards  wedth  of 
material  and  Bdomment,  but  in  ejccellence  of  construction 
and  fine  finish  of  workmanship.  The  open  stoves  ^re  all 
more  or  less  on  English  models,  many  with  radiating 
healths,  with  an  abundance  of  steel,  sometimes  brass,  but 
more  often  nickel  plate  ;  and  one  fireplace  is  imposingly 
flanked  on  each  side  by  finely-cast  metal  human  figures, 
almost  life  size.  Nearly  every  ^ate  is  furnished  with  a 
cowl  fixed  to  the  crate,  but  easily  raised  or  lowered, 
which  docs  duty  for  the  *  draw-plate '  used  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  \  and  if  draw-plates  are  to 
be  used  and  are  useful,  then  this  continental  method 
of  attaching  them  to  the  gtate,  and  of  being  able 
to  adjust  them  to  any  requirement  of  *  drawing  ^  the  fire,  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  separate  English  draw-plate, 
which  is  difficult  to  find  when  wanted,  and  which  is  im- 
possible to  modify  in  its  action.  The  novelty,  however,  of 
the  Dejem  show  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  grate 
itself  containing  the  fire  can,  by  simply  turning  a  handle 
at  the  side,  be  projected  further  mto  the  room  when 
greater  heat  is  required,  or  retired  should  the  room  be  too 
hot.  The  grate  runs  easily  on  the  wheel- works  supplied 
for  this  purpose,  and  all  the  mechanism  admirably  serves 
the  end  for  which  it  has  been  contrived.  Among  the 
other  Dutch  exhibits  of  open  fire-grates  those  constructed 
with  Dutch  tile  comers  and  adornments  are  numerous; 
but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  tiles  are  not  as  a 
rule  so  artistic  or  so  graceful  as  those  used  by  English 
makers. 

Belgium  close  stove-makers  show  a  few  novelties.  Louis 
Brcners  exhibits  a  hygienic  calorifier,  which  bums  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  by  means  of  an  apparatus  that  is  said  to 
destroy  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  gas  combustion. 
To  prevent  the  escape  into  the  room  of  any  obnoxious 
vapours  the  air  so  heated  is  made  to  traverse  tubes,  the 
heat  of  which,  imparted  from  the  outside,  heats  the  air  as 
it  passes  through  them  into  the  room,  the  fire  of  gas  and 
atmospheric  air  being  completely  isolated  from  the 
chamber.  Another  Belgium  firm,  Meura  &  Sons,  show  a 
multitubular  dose-heating  stove  acting  by  similar  means,  so 
far  as  the  heating  of  the  air  is  concerned,  the  heating 
pipes  serpentining  through  the  fire,  and  the  air  being 
drawn  through  the  pipes  with  a  rapidity  that  prevents  its 
being  burnt  in  its  passage,  while  it  takes  so  much  heat 
from  the  pipes  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  red-hot.  In 
this  case  the  fire  is  also  isolated  from  the  room. 

A  new  warm-water  apparatus  is  shown  by  J.  I*  Bacon 
&  Co.,  of  Antwerp.  The  tubes  used  are  extremely  small, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  into  them  through  a  valve  at 
one  end  by  heat  applied  to  them  at  the  other  end,  the 
whole  being  so  arranged  that  the  pressure  on  the  valve  is 
not  greater  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  tubes,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  vapour. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  more  easily  adapted  to 
old  buildings  at  less  expanse,  b  more  easily  managed, 
warms  more  equally,  and  produces  a  higher  temperature, 
than  any  other  system. 


PRIZETAKERS    AT     THE     NATIONAL 
HEALTH   .SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITION. 

Class  L—Hamilton  &  Co.,  Silver  Medal  for  the  Har- 
berton  Costume  ;  Mrs.  PfeiffeTj  Silver  Medal  for  Greek. 
Dress;  Mr.  J,  T.  Goodman,  Silver  Medal  for  General* 
ExceUeoce  of  Make  and  Design;  Messrs,  Dowie  &. 
Marshall,  Sj!ver  Medal  for  the  Excellence  of  their  lly-' 
gienic  Boots ;  Wm,  Hall,  Silver  Medal  for  the  Excellence- 
of  his  HygienJc  BooU ;  Messrs.  T.  &  H,  Steele,  Silver 
Medal  for  their  Hygienic  Corsets  for  Adults,  and  Genera i 
Excellence  of  Make  and  Design  ;  Mrs.  Aon  Wise,  Silver 
Medal  for  her  Elastic  Chest- Expanding  Corset  and  for  her 
Riding  and  Nursing  Corsets;  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Bronxe 
Metlal  for  Child's  Frock  (Old  Gold)  ;  Raliotial  Dre» 
Society,  Bronze  Medal,  Working  Woman's  Dress,  for 
Economy  and  General  Suitability  \  Mrs,  Beck,  Bronie 
Medal  for  the  General  Excel letice  of  her  Exhibit  ;  Rational 
Dress  Society,  Bronze  Medal  for  their  Designs  for  Under- 
clothing ;  Mrs.  A.  Bauer,  Bronze  Medal  for  Superior 
Workmanship  and  General  Excellence ;  Mrs,  T.  Taylor, 
Bronie  Medal  for  Excellence  of  Design  for  Infants* 
Clothing;  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal,  Dre&& 
Silks,  for  Quality  of  Manufacture  and  Design  ;  Mrs. 
Herringham,  Hon.  Mention  for  Excellence  of  Designs  for 
Infants'  Clothing  \  Libeny  k.  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for 
Quality  of  Manufacture  and  Colour  ;  Waukenpbast  &  Co.» 
Bronze  Medal,  Boots  and  ShoeSj  for  General  Exhibit  \, 
Went  worth  &  Co.,  Silver  Medal,  Life-Saving  Garments  ; 
Latritz,  Bmnze  Medal,  Pine -Woo!  Frodttctious  ]  J.  Rubley, 
Hon.  Mention,  Hygienic  Stockings ;  Messrs.  Pocock 
Brothers,  the  Five  Pounds  Priie  given  by  the  Rational 
Dress  Society  for  the  Cheapness,  Form,  and  Make  of  their 
Boots  for  Working  Women  and  Children  ;  Me^rs.  Water- 
man h  Co.,  Hon.  Mention  in  connection  with  the  above 
Competition. 

Class  II. — Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Silver  Medal 
for  Artificial  Human  Milk  ;  Burroughes,  Wellcome  &  Co.^ 
Silver  Medal  for  Capsuled  Pills  and  Wyeth  Compressed 
Tablets ;  Feltoe  &  Sons,  Silver  Medal  for  Lime  Juice  ; 
W.  Hill  &  Son,  Silver  Medal  for  Whole  Meal  Prepara- 
tions,  especially  Finely  Ground  Whole  Meal ;  A.  &  F. 
Pears,  Silver  Medal  for  Soaps;  P.  and  P.  W.  Squire, 
Silver  Medal  for  Malt  Extracts ;  the  Sanitas  Company, 
Silver  Medal  for  Sanitas  Oil  and  Emulsion  ;  Eugene  Rim* 
mel,  Silver  Medal  for  General  Exhibits ;  P.  A.  Maignen, 
Silver  Medal  for  *FiItre  Rapide*;  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co., 
Silver  Medal  for  Preparations  of  Sulpho-Carbolates  %. 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Bronze  Medal  for  Koumiss  ;. 
Burroughes,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Hazeline 
and  Elixoids ;  Australian  Wine  Company,  Bronze  Medal 
for  Muscat  and  Sauvignon  ;  J.  Edmunds,  Bronze  Medal 
for  Curry,  Custard,  &c,  Powders;  P.  &  P.  W.  Squire, 
Bronze  Medal  for  Respirators  of  Cheap  and  Good  Con- 
struction and  Improved  Medicine  Chests ;  Jeyes*  Sanitary- 
Compounds  Company,  Bronze  Medal  for  Eixhibit  of  Sani- 
tary Compounds ;  Mottershead  &  Co.,  Hon.  Mention  for 
Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  Liquor  Pepticus  ;  Allen  &  Han- 
burys,  Hon.  Mention  for  Tasteless  Castor  Oil ;  Burroughes, 
Wellcome  &  Co.,  Hon.  Mention  for  Tincture  Press ;  A. 
Grant,  Hon.  Mention  for  Whole  Meal  Preparations ;  J. 
Wheeler,  Hon.  Mention  for  Pixine  Preparations ;  W.  K. 
Stevens,  Hon.  Mention  for  Flitwick  Water. 

Class  III.— Mode's  Patent  Earth  Closet  Company,. 
Silver  Medal  for  their  Earth  Closet  Apparatus  ;  Joha 
Bolding  &  Sons,  Bronze  Medal  for  Valve-Closet  with 
Flushing  Rim  and  Supply  of  Water  to  Trap  of  Overflow  ; 
John  Bolding  &  Sons,  Bronze  Medal  for  Wash-Out  Closets ;. 
O.  D.  Ward,  Bronze  Medal  for  the  Household  Hopper 
Closet ;  O.  D.  Ward,  Hon.  Mention  for  Bean's  Patent 
Direct-Acting  Valvclcss  Waste  Preventer ;  Geoi^e  Jen- 
nin^  Hon.  Mention  for  •  Tip-Up '  •  Lift-Out '  Lavatory 
Basm  ;  George  Jennings,  Bronze  Medal  for  Housemaid's 
Slop  Sink ;  Geocge  Jennings,  Bronze  Medal  for  Automatic 
Flushmg  Cistern;  George  Jennings,  Hon.  Mention  for 
Pfttent  Ball  Trap ;  Haywftid,  Tykr^  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal 
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for  Full  Flush  ValTcless  Closet ;  Hayward,  Tyler,  &  Co., 
Hod.    Mention  for  Shower  and  Douche  Valves;  T.  D. 
Bostel,    Hon.   Mention  for    Brighton  Excelsior   Closet ; 
Robert  Houghton  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for   Improved 
Galley,  with  Movable  Side  Inlet ;  Henry  Conolly,  Bronze 
Medal  for  Valve  Qoset,  vrith  Supply  of  Water  to  Trap  of 
Overflow ;  Henry  Conolly,  Hon.  Mention  for  Bellman's 
Patent  Gnlley ;  Henry  Conolly,  Hon.  Mention  for  Noise- 
less Water  Waste  Preventer  ;  J.   Purnell  &  Son,  Bronze 
Medal  for    Siphon  Water   Waste    Preventer ;   J.    Pur- 
nell &  Son,  Hon.  Mention  for  Air-tight  Manhole  Door ; 
A.  T.  Angell,    Hon.  Mention    for    Air-tight    Manhole 
Door ;  A.  T.  Angell,  Hon.  Mention  for  Lip  Siphon  Trap; 
Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Bronze  Medal  for  Air  Pump  Venti- 
ktor;    C.  Kite  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Improved  Inlet 
Ventilator ;    C.  Kite  &  Co.,   Bronze  Medal  for  Chimney- 
breast  Outlet  Ventilator ;     H.  W.  Cooper  &  Co.,    Hon. 
Mention  for  Circular  Revolving  and  Sliding  Ventilators  in 
Glass ;    Hayward  Brothers  &  Eckstein,  Silver  Medal  for 
Hayvwd's  Patent  Semi- Prism  Reflecting  Lens  Pavement 
lights ;   Robert  Adams,  Bronze  Medal  for  Anti- Accident 
R^rersible  Window ;    Robert  Adams,   Bronze  Medal  for 
Fanlight  Opener ;    G.   A.  Williams,  Bronze  Medal   for 
Patent  Universal  and  Invisible  Outside  Blinds ;    G.  Tid- 
combe  &  Son,   Hon.  Mention  for  Scraper  Mats  of  Metal 
for  Oatside  Use ;    Thomas  P.  Cook,    Bronze  Medal  for 
Combination  Cinderbin  and  Sifter  ;    Groom  &  Co.,   Hon. 
Hentk>n  for  Housemaid's  Box  with  Cinder  Sifter  ;   Albis- 
sima  Paint  Company,  Bronze  Medal  for  Albissima  Non- 
Poiioiioas  Paint ;    JefTry  &  Co.,  Silver  Medal  for  Cheap 
Artistic  Wall  Papers    free  from  Arsenic;    Jeffry  &  Co., 
^ver  Medal  for  Wall  Papers  painted  in  Oil  Colours  on 
Lunaered  Gold  Ground ;    Morris  &  Co.,  Silver  Medal 
for  their  exhibit  of  Washable  Printed  Cotton  and  other 
Cbeip  and  Artistic  Fabrics;    Woollams  &  Co.,  Silver 
Medal    for    Wall    Papers    free    from    Arsenic ;    Scott, 
Cnthbertson,  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Wall  Papers  free 
from  Arsenic;     Henry  Carr,    Bronze    Medal    for  Dia- 
l^nuns  showing  that  Wall  Papers  can  be  produced  with  as 
Good  Effect  without  Arsenical  Coloars ;   Howard  &  Sons, 
Bronze  Medal  for  Parquet  Flooring. 

Class  IV. — Messrs.  James  Allen  &  Son,  Silver  Medal 
for  their  Ventilating  Croup  or  Steam  Draft  Kettle ;  Mr. 
Thomas  William  Stidolph,  Bronze  Medal  for  the  design 
of  hit  Elastic  Cloth-Sacking  Bedstead  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Dalton, 
Hod.  Mention  for  his  Invalid  Bedstead  Appliance  ; 
Messrs.  Chorlton  and  Dugdale,  Silver  Medal  for  their 
Exodsior  Spring  Invalid  Couch  ;  Messrs.  Pocock  Brothers, 
Hon.  Mention  for  their  India-rubber  Appliances  ;  North 
of  Eogland  School  Furnishing  Company,  Bronze  Medal 
for  Roth's  School  Seats  ;  Mr.  HanselJ,  Bronze  Medal  for 
his  Movable  Bed  Table  and  Shelf  combined  ;  N.  Nixon, 
Silver  Medal  for  his  Bed-Pan  Cage,  Hon.  Mention  for 
his  Bed-Rest  with  Foot  Support,  Hon.  Mention  for  his 
Croop  Kettle ;  Messrs.  Beynon  &  Cox,  Bronze  Medal  for 
their  Turkish  Bath  on  Cox's  Pure  Air  Principle  ;  Madame 
Robens,  Bronze  Medal  for  her  Model  Urinals  for  Children 
and  Invalids ;  Miss  McMuUin,  Bronze  Medal  for  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  Adapting  Electricity  to  her  Hair 
Bfnsb. 

Class  V.— Harper  Twelvetrees,  Silver  Medal  for 
General  Excellence  of  his  Exhibits,  excepting  Water 
Filter;  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Patent 
Stone  Flooring ;  Gea  Salter  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for 
Hughes'  Patent  Fountain  Washer ;  Messrs.  Groom  &  Co., 
Hon.  Mention  for  Bower's  Patent  Potato  Steanier. 

Class  VI.— B.  Giles  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Gas  Fish 
and  Vegetable  Steamers ;  Bronze  Medal  for  Gas  Water 
Heater;  Brown  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Mitrailleuse 
Lamp ;  Brown  &  Green,  Silver  Medal  for  Under-feeding 
Smoke  Consoming  Apparatus,  as  applied  to  Kitcheners 
and  Regttter  Grate  ;  W.  &  S.  Deards,  Bronze  Medal  for 
Pknoess  Looise  Stove  for  Heating  by  Hot-water ;  The 
Xifle  Range  and  Foundry  Co.,  Silver  Medal  for  Eagle 
~  Potter  &  Sons,  Bronse  Medal  for  Thermhydic 

\  Hot-water  open  Fire  Grate ;  T.  J.  Constantine, 


Silver  Medal  for  Treasure  Cooking  Range  ;  Joseph  Davis 
&  Co.,  Hon.  Mention  for  Bath  Thermometer;  Hon, 
Mention  for  Oven  Thermometer;  James  Stott  &  Co., 
Silver  Medal  for  Self-acting  Gas  Governor ;  O.  G. 
Blunden,  Hon.  Mention  for  Red  Earthenware  Cooking 
Utensils ;  Groom  &  Co.,  Hon.  Mention  for  Oxford  Ou 
Can ;  Vertical  Feed  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Silver  Medal 
for  the  Vertical  Feed  Sewing  Machine  with  atUchments  ; 
Beynon  &  Cox,  Bronze  Medal  for  Workman's  Grilling 
Stove  ;  Beynon  &  Cox,  Silver  Medal  for  *  Saveall '  Gas 
Cooking  Stove ;  Beynon  &  Cox,  Silver  Medal  for  Gas 
Stove  for  Heating  and  Ventilating ;  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
M.p.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Portable  Gas  Heating  Water 
Coils  ;  The  Silber  Light  Company,  iBronze  Medal  for 
Miratus  Oil  Stove  for  Cooking  and  *  Heating ;  Bronze 
Medal  for  the  Wellington  Reading  Lamp  ;  Hon.  Mention 
for  Lamp  Filler ;  H.  &  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  Bronze  Medal 
for  The  Eclipse  Griller ;  The  Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Limited, 
Bronze  Medal  for  Kyrle  Grate  ;  Richards  &  Barton,  Hon. 
Mention  for  Circular  Fronted  Range  ;  J.  E.  H.  Andrew 
&  Co.,  Bronze  Medal  for  Bisschop  Gas  Engine;  B. 
Giles  &  Co.,  Silver  Medal  for  Giles'  Gas  Cooking  Stove  ? 
The  General  Gas  Heating  and  Lighting  Apparatus  Co., 
Limited,  Silver  Medal  for  their  Exhibit  of  Gas  Cooking 
Stoves,  Bronze  Medal  for  their  Artisan  Gas  Griller. 

THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 
The  seventh  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street.  Professor 
Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  presided,  after  dwelling 
on  the  important  work  of  the  institution  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  said  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  turned  with  anxiety  and  apprehension 
towards  Egypt,  where  the  most  terrible  of  all  maladies 
was  reaping  its  daily  harvest  of  victims.  The  question, 
then,  was  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
malady  from  spreading.  The  real  thing  was  for  every 
country  in  Europe,  for  every  town  in  Europe,  and  every 
individual  in  Europe  to  take  care  and  set  their  houses  in 
order.  Sufficiency  of  drainage  and  ventilation  ought 
to  be  immediately  looked  to.  It  was  in  its  under- 
ground  drains  that  London  was  most  defective.  Houses 
with  bad  drainage  were  taken,  and  calamities  occurred 
when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  them.  The  work  of  the 
sanitary  institution  was  to  collect  and  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  these  sanitary  arrangements  which  were  requisite 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  to  encourage  and  promote 
those  various  machines,  arrangements,  and  inventions  which 
might  conduce  to  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  ; 
and  perhaps  the  roost  important  of  all  was  that  of  ex- 
amining and  issuing  certificates  to  sanitary  inspectors, 
inspectors  of  nuisances— those  persons  who  had  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  houses  and  report  upon  them.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  part  of  its  work  so  important  as  that  which 
tended  to  insure  a  better  knowledge  in  those  who  had  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
dwellings. 

REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

Beccles. — The  most  important  matter  connected  with 
the  sanitary  condition  of  this  borough  during  1882  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  code  of  bye-laws,  based  upon  the  model 
of  the  Central  Board,  relating  to  the  construction  of  new 
houses  and  to  the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from 
the  keeping  of  animals.  Mr.  Crowfoot  enumerates  the 
four  primary  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings,  and  points  out  that  they  have  been  the  cause  of 
frequent  atUcks  of  disease— both  constitutional  and 
zymotic  The  authority  have  under  consideration  bye-laws 
providing  for  the  regular  and  systematic  removal  of  the 
contents  of  earth-closets  and  privies^  but  have  not  yet 
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overcome  the  difficulties  which  have  presented  themselves 
in  the  way  of  practically  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  by-laws.  Mr.  Crowfoot,  however,  urges  upon  them 
the  importance  of  securing  a  regular  and  systematic  ^ 
cleansing  of  all  privies  and  earth -closets,  and  points  out 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  services  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  have  been  called  into  requisition,  the 
cause  of  the  nuisance  has  arisen  from  neglect  in  this 
direction.  Special  reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the 
•condition  of  the  water  used  in  the  dairies  in  the  town,  and 
to  the  legal  proceedings  which  were  taken  to  secure  the 
supply  from  contamination.  The  health  officer  reminds 
his  authority  that  they  cannot  be  too  active  in  informing 
cowkeepers  and  purveyors  of  milk  of  the  peculiar  risks 
that  may  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  article  they  deal  in, 
and  that  contamination  may  lead  to  very  dangerous  and 
extensive  mischief.  The  mortality  statistics  call  for  little 
<:omment.  From  all  causes  the  death-rate  was  as  low  as 
1 3*8  per  1,000  ;  and,  excluding  the  deaths  of  persons  who 
come  into  the  district  with  their  fatal  illness  upon  them, 
this  is  further  reduced  to  127.  Zymotic  diseases  were 
fetal  in  three  cases  only. 

Carlton  Urban.— Mr.  Knight,  in  his  first  report  on 
this  newiy-constituted  district,  deals  decisively  with  the 
numerous  insanitary  conditions  which  exist  therein.  He 
refers  especially  to  the  defective  water  supply  and  drainage, 
and  to  the  evils  arising  from  badly  contracted  premises. 
Referring  generally  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place 
the  health  officer  observes  : — •  Considering  the  deplorable 
state  of  a  large  number  of  occupied  premises  in  the 
district,  we  have  had  a  marvellous  escape  from  extensive 
epidemics.*  So  far  but  liitle  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  the  evils  complained  of,  but  Mr.  Knight  seems 
to  have  convinced  the  authority  of  the  responsibilty  of  their 
position,  and  prompt  action  may  therefore  be  looked  for. 
In  the  first  place  active  steps  should  be  taken  for  providing 
the  district  with  a  proper  supply  of  water,  and  for  com- 
pelling owners  to  lay  it  on  to  inhabited  houses  where  the 
present  supply  is  unwholesome.  The  deaths  during  1882 
numbered  105,  representing  a  death-rate  of  18' 18  per 
1,000.  Zymotic  diseases  were  fatal  to  twenty-one  persons, 
diarrhoea — which  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the 
year— accounting  for  six  deaths.  The  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  was  excessive,  more  than  half  of  the  total  deaths 
having  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Knight  reminds  his  authority  that  while  much  of  this 
mortality  is  due  to  the  causes  over  which  they  have  but 
little  control,  the  present  insanitary  condition  of  the  district 
is  an  important  factor  in  its  causation. 

Dover  Urban. — Dr.  Robinson  makes  a  special  point 
in  his  annual  report  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  faulty 
drainage  of  houses.  He  refers  to  a  case  of  continued  fever 
which  occurred  at  a  house  where  an  untrapped  drain, 
situated  within  the  premises  and  communicating  directly 
with  the  sewer,  as  also  another  untrapped  drain  close  to 
the  back  door,  were  both  sensibly  delivering  volumes  of 
sewer  gas  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Original  faults  of  con- 
straction,  the  use  of  cracked  or  second-rate  pipes,  faulty 
workmanship,  want  of  attention  in  flushing  and  cleansing, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  denudation  effected  by  the  chemical 
action  of  gases  and  the  work  of  rats,  alike  necessitate 
constant  watchfulness  and  supervision.  This  attention  is, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  well  observes,  •  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  insidious  blood  poisons  which  literally  steal  in  dark- 
ness on  their  silent  march  of  death  are  to  be  kept  from 
entering  houses,  as  they  often  do,  through  waste  pipes, 
from  cisterns,  baths,  lavatories,  housemaids'  closets,  and 
sinks,  many  of  which,  in  the  older  houses,  are  untrapped 
or  communicate  directly  with  the  main  sewer. '  The  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  1882  was  16*1  per  1,000,  and 
the  rate  from  the  zymotic  group  of  diseases  was  17. 
Measles  alone  accounted  for  more  than  41  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  from  zymotics.  Dr.  Robinson  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  of  this  disease 
by  school  attendance.     When  he  first  learnt  of  the  out- 


break it  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  families  of  scholars 
attending  one  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  borough. 
Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  closure  of  this  school,  but 
without  success,  and  the  number  of  cases  traced  to  con- 
nection with  the  school  proved  it  a  fertile  source  of  pro- 
pagating the  disease.  During  the  last  ten  years  not  a 
single  death  from  small -pox  has  occurred  in  Dover, 
although  the  disease  has  on  many  occasions  during  this 
period  been  imported  into  the  town.  Dr.  Astley*s  In- 
fectious Hospital  is  again  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great 
appreciation  of  its  usefulness. 

HOLSWORTHY  RURAL.  —The  mortality  statistics  re- 
corded in  this  district  during  1S82  present  some  points  of 
interest.  Nearly  40  fper  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  (151) 
occurrejd  in  persons  aged  sixty  and  upwards,  and  26  per 
cent,  in  infants  under  twelve  months,  while /37 7  per  cenL 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  infantile  mortality, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  to  regis- 
tered births  was  about  14*4  per  cent.,  or  nearly  double  that 
of  the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  an  outbreak 
of  measles,  zymotic  disorders  were  not  present  in  an 
epidemic  form.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  scarlet 
fever  was  known  to  be  lurking  in  a  mild  form  in  and 
around  Holsworthy,  but  the  measures  adopted  were  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  any  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
epidemic  of  measles  referred  to  is  instractive  in  showing 
the  important  part  not  infrequently  played  by  schools  as 
the  media  of  disseminating  infectious  disease.  Mr.  Ash 
clearly  proves  that  by  the  attendance  of  a  boy  suffering 
from  measles  the  whole  community  of  scholars  were  in- 
fected, and  the  disease  spread  broadcast  throughout  the 
district.  Fortunately  the  epidemic  was  of  a  mild  form, 
and  but  one  case  proved  fatal.  The  authority  of  this 
district  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  fully  comprehended  the 
important  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health 
Acts.  The  sewage  outfalls  still  remain  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  privy  nuisances  abound  everywhere.  Some  good 
work  was  done  in  improving  the  water  supply,  but  much 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  district  remains 
unprovided  with  any  means  of  isolating  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  or  of  effectually  disinfecting  clothing,  and  Mr.  Ash 
again  urges  the  importance  of  their  immediate  provision. 

Newington. — The  overcrowded  state  of  this  district  is 
an  evil  which  calls  for  serious  reflection.  Newington  is 
contained  in  a  compact  area  of  624  acres,  the  density  of  the 
population  per  acre  being  172  persons,  while  that  for 
London  is  49.  This  large  number  of  persons  to  an  acre 
means,  as  Dr.  Iliff  points  out,  'defects  and  defaults  in 
sanitary  arrangements,  hidden,  because  too  oflen  their 
exposure  must  lead  to  a  new  home  being  sought,  and  with 
what  difficulty  found  those  only  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  the 
deserving  poor,  can  fully  appreciate.  The  world,  too, 
often  stands  aghast  with  some  harrowing  tale  of  over- 
crowding, and  cries  shame  on  those  who  allow  it,  but  they 
little  think  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it ;  artisans 
must  live  near  their  work,  rents  are  high,  and  their 
legitimate  wants  are  many.*  Dr.  Iliff  quotes  a  distressing 
instance  of  overcrowding,  which  he  discovered  on  in- 
spection. Anot  over  large  house  was  occupied  by  28  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  There  was  only  one  closet,  and 
the  water  supply  was  insufficient.  Six  occupied  one  room, 
viz.  :  husband,  wife,  and  four  children.  In  two  instances 
five  each  occupied  one  room —husband,  wife,  and  three 
children ;  four  occupied  one  room  ;  and  the  remaining  eight 
had  two  rooms  between  them.  Another  type  of  over- 
crowding, that  at  night,  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  and 
far  worse  in  its  results,  both  moral  and  physical,  because 
here  adults  have  to  be  dealt  with,  or  those,  at  all  events, 
verging  on  riper  years;  and  men  and  women,  who  are 
occupied  in  various  ways  during  the  day,  return  at  night  to 
rest  m  the  most  objectionable  fellowship.  The  latter  evil 
is  indeed  one  of  the  gravest  import,  and  one  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  The  condition  of  the  water  supplied 
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to  the  district,  a  favoarite  theme  with  Dr.  Iliflf,  is  referred 
to  at  some  length,  comment  being  made  on  the  confasing 
lates  of  calculation  adopted  by  the  principal  analysts.  A 
large  number  of  houses  were  inspected  during  the  year  on 
account  of  default  in  sanitary  arrangements,  and  numerous 
improvements  were  effected.  Dr.  Iliff  does  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  nuisance  removal,  but  he  notes  with  gratifica- 
tion that  as  years  roll  on  there  is  less  difficulty  in  enforcing 
sanitary  orders,  the  feeling  being  more  and  more  prevalent 
that  there  is  real  cause  for  them  whenever  they  are  made. 
Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  report,  the 
mortality  statistics  have  lost  much  of  their  interest  From 
■all  causes  the  death-rate  during  1 881  was  22-6  per  1,000 
of  population.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  fatality  from 
smallHpox,  which  was  prevalent  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1801,  and  from  measles,  but  the  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever,  whooping-cough«  and  diarrhoea,  show  a  decline. 
Dr.  Iliff  is  unfortunate  in  his  report  appearing  as  an  annex 
to  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  effusion  from  the  pen  of 
a  vestry  clerk  that  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  read. 

River  Tyne  Port.— This  district  has  at  last  been  put 
upon  a  proper  footing  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  establishbg  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  There  is 
Uttle  doubt  that  port  districts  exercise  a  most  important 
influence,  not  only  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  in- 
iiectiotts  disease  into  this  country,  but  in  securing  the 
carrying  out  of  improvements  in  ships  which  would 
otherwise  escape  detection.  During  1882  the  number  of 
venels  inspected  in  the  Tyne  was  6,623,  ag^iinst  3,309  in 
x88i  and  2,997  in  the  previous  year.  In  506  cases  the 
tessds  were  found  in  a  defective  condition,  and  notices 
were  issued  for  their  amendment.  With  the  exception  of 
eight  ships,  these  alterations  were  carried  out  satisfactorily. 
In  31  instances  structural  improvements  of  importance 
were  carried  out.  The  water  supplied  to  vessels  was  ex- 
iouDed  on  numerous  occasions,  but  in  no  case  was  any 
cnse  for  complaint  observed.  Mr.  Armstrong  reports 
that  ten  cases  only  of  infectious  disease  were  treated  in  the 
iiospital,  although  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  all  cases 
of  small-pox  tluit  might  have  been  imported  into  the  dis- 
trict from  infected  places.  The  prevalence  of  cholera 
abroad  and  the  possibility  of  its  bemg  brought  thence  to 
the  Tyne,  led  to  especial  vigilance  being  directed  to  all 
vessels  arriving  from  suspected  countries.  No  case  of 
€bolera  was,  however,  discovered. 

Wellington  (Somerset). — Dr.  Meredith  is  evidently 
pnctically  acquainted  with  the  defects  and  the  needs  of 
the  district  under  his  charge.  He  gives  a  variety  of  de- 
tailed advice  as  to  the  sanitary  appliances  to  be  used  in 
particular  cases,  and  is  especially  eloquent  in  denunciation 
of  D  timps  and  containers.  As  far  as  the  public  health  is 
concerned.  Dr.  Meredith  has  an  exceptional  state  of  things 
to  report.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  deaths  from 
typhoid  and  diphtheria,  zvmotic  disease  was  totally  absent 
irom  the  district,  and  the  death*rate,  14*0  per  1,000,  is 
the  lowest  on  record.  This  satisfactory  result  is  in  no 
saall  measure  due  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  health 
'oCoer,  and  to  his  influence  in  securing  the  necessary  im- 
ivoffemeoti. 

• 

SANITARY  .INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 

Aston  Rural.— The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Decks 
(  a  large  amount  of  carefully  tabulated  information 
;  to  his  work  during  the  past  year,  but  the  present 
al  form  is  not  one  that  can  be  commended,  since  it 
(  no  room  for  comment  or  remark  by  the  inspector. 
excellent  arrangement    of   examining  all  plans  of 
J  ftc.,  previous  to  their  erection  is  adopted  in  this 
fanity  and  the  report  contuns  details  of  the  work  of  the 
oommittee  in  this  respect.    The  water  supply 
I  an  nnsatisfiictory  condition,  since  of  71  samples 
sd  km  analynsy  no  fewer  than  63  were  condemned 
\  lot  drinkii^    Donhlest  this  accounts  for  the  sup- 
( «f  94  homes  with  tap  water. 


Bath  Urban. — It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr.  Montague'* 
report  has  not  been  published  in  a  complete  form.  An 
extract  only  has  been  presented,  and  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  report  of  the  medical  ofEcer  of  health.  The 
fault,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  with  Mr.  Montague, 
who  states  that,  during  1882,  as  many  as  144  premises 
were  disinfected  after  infectious  disease.  Thirteen  cases 
of  overcrowding  were  disposed  of,  and  two  houses  were 
closed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Ten  smoke  nuisances 
were  abated,  146  offensive  accumulations  were  removed, 
and  15  supplies  of  pure  water  provided.  No  fewer  than 
306  premises  were  cleansed  and  whitewashed  after  notice. 
The  usual  inspections  of  the  slaughter-houses,  common 
lodging  houses,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  duly  made. 

Bury. — In  addition  to  giving  an  account  of  his  work 
during  the  year,  Mr.  Wilkinson  enters  into  the  question  of 
cost,  in  regard  to  which  the  report  contains  some  interest- 
ing details.  There  was  a  saving  of  120/.  in  the  cost  of 
night  soil  removed  during  the  past  year  over  the  previous 
one,  which  has  been  due  to  collecting  the  ashes  and 
rubbish  from  the  pail  closets  during  the  day  instead  of  at 
night.  This  affords,  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks,  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Hyde 
system  at  Bury,  as  the  whole  of  the  necessary  work  would 
then  be  done  in  the  day  time.  On  the  old  system  each 
privy  cost  6s,  7j^.,  and  each  pail  privy  &r.  id,  for  the 
year.  As  many  as  159  slopstone  pipes  were  disconnected 
from  the  drains,  while  41 1  yards  of  new  tile  pipes  were 
laid  in  place  of  old  stone  and  brick  drains,  and  243  earthen- 
ware traps  were  fixed.  Notices  were  issued  for  the  abate- 
ment of  248  nuisances,  and  190  privies  and  103  ash-pits 
were  reconstructed  during  the  year.  The  inspector  also 
gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  disinfection  carried  on 
throughout  the  district,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  mortar 
mill.  The  report,  which  is  printed  in  a  separate  form,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  and  indicates  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  with  zeal  and 
ability.  The  amended  death-rates  for  the  last  six  years, 
as  re-calculated  by  the  inspector,  are  as  follow  : — 1876, 
26-08  per  i-ooo;  1877,  27-28;  1878,  32-29;  1879, 
23-73;  1880,  23-0;  1881,  21-15  We  trust  that  1882 
will  show  an  even  greater  diminution. 

Handsvvorth  (near  Birmingham)  Urban.  — 
Mr.  Loach's  report  is  occupied  in  recording  the  number 
and  description  of  nuisances  abated  during  1882,  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  account  of  the  completion  of  struc- 
tural improvements.  The  inspector  reports,  however,  that 
92  houses  were  provided  with  corporation  water,  and  that 
3,669  ash-pits  were  emptied.  Some  320  notices  were 
issued  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  49  being  to  cleanse 
and  disinfect  houses,  34  to  connect  drains  with  the  main 
sewer,  nine  to  close  wells,  and  four  to  provide  a  proper 
supply  of  water.  Mr.  Loach  states  that  304  notices  were 
complied  with ;  but  he  does  not  specify  the  particular 
class  of  nuisance  abated,  and,  indeed,  in  most  respects, 
the  report  is  by  no  means  too  fhlL 

Hastings.— The  particulars  given  by  Mr.  Inskipp  of  his 
action  in  this  important  health-resort,  show  evidence  of  good 
work,  but  his  report  would  bear  expansion.  In  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease,  96  houses  were  fu- 
migated and  III  sets  of  bedding  and  clothes  were  disinfected. 
Six  smoke  nuisances  were  abated,  56  drains  were  cleansed, 
and  obstructions  in  them  removed,  and  three  cesspools 
were  filled  up.  In  five  houses  overcrowding  was  abated, 
and  in  15  the  ventilation  was  improved.  The  removal  of 
refuse  received  attention,  as  did  also  the  keeping  of 
animals. 

Hereford  Urban.— The  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
this  district  claimed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  inspector,  who  was  unable  in  consequence  to  com- 
plete a  house-to-house  survey.  Special  attention  appears 
to  have  been  directed  to  the  registration  and  inspection  of 
milk-shops  in  the  borough,  and  having  regard  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  these  places  for  the  dissemination  of 
infectious  disease,  the  imjlortance  of  this  step  cannot  be 
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orer-rated.  Daring  1 881  Mr.  Bridgewater  reports  that 
394  nuisances  came  under  notice,  uf  which  146  were 
from  defective  water-closets,  privies,  and  drains,  but  he 
gives  no  details  as  to  their  abatement.  The  inspector 
proposes  shortly  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  his  authority 
several  cases  of  inadequate  privy-accommodation,  and  his 
report  for  the  present  year  will  doubtless  give  an  account 
of  his  work  in  this  direction,  and  of  any  other  improve- 
ments that  may  be  eflfected. 

Hove.— Mr.  King's  report  is  too  general  in  character. 
It  does  not  contain  in  sufficient  detail  an  account  of  his 
work  or  of  the  nature  of  the  nuisances  abated.  The 
inspector  states  that  during  1882  1,718  houses  were 
visited,  and  that  692  complaints  were  received.  In  524 
cases  notices  were  issued  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and 
for  the  provision  of  a  permanent  water  supply  to  privies ; 
722  works  were  executed,  the  cause  of  complaint  being 
removed  in  each  case.  An  immense  number  of  visits  were 
paid  to  bakehouses,  slaughter-houses,  milk  shops,  &c., 
but  the  report  does  not  contain  any  mention  of  the  condi- 
tions discovered  on  inspection.  Legal  proceedings  were 
taken  against  28  persons  for  various  offences. 

Ledbury  Rural. — Although  only  a  summary  of 
nuisances  removed  and  of  a  few  improvements  effected 
during  1882,  the  report  shows  that  the  inspector  has  been 
fairly  active  in  his  district.  Mr.  Dingley  states  that  fifty 
sets  of  drains  were  either  provided  or  repaired,  that  six 
earth  closets  were  erected,  and  that  nineteen  houses  were 
disinfected.  A  considerable  number  of  cesspools  were 
cleansed,  repaired,  and  bricked,  nineteen  pigsties  were 
removed,  and  other  miscellaneous  nuisances  arising  from 
accumulations  of  refuse  disposed  ot  Overcrowding  seems 
to  prevail,  since  eight  cases  were  abated  during  the  year. 
Twenty-seven  samples  of  water  were  collected  from  diffe- 
rent parishes  and  submitted  for  analysis.  Six  of  these 
proved  to  be  totally  unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  The 
authority  will  doubtless  see  that  the  proposed  house-to- 
house  survey  is  carried  out  throughout  their  district,  which 
will  afford  Mr.  Dingley  the  opportunity  of  preparing  a 
fuller  report  for  the  present  year. 

Luton  URBAN.-^Thc  sanitary  work  accomplished  in 
this  borough  during  the  past  year  was  of  an  important 
character.  As  many  as  70  defective  privies  were  con- 
verted into  closets,  23  sinks  and  drains  were  repaired,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  water  provided  in  8  cases.  Mr. 
Jerrard  reports  that  21  closets  were  *  rectified  * — whatever 
that  may  mean.  Systematic  inspections  appear  to  have 
been  made  throughout  the  district,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  while  in  1 881  the  number  of  nuisances  dealt  with 
was  only  1 10,  the  number  disposed  of  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  229. 

Manor  of  Aston  Urban. —Mr.  Bolt  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  make  his  report  on  this  district  a  complete 
record  of  his  vrork,  and  his  method  of  reporting  is  com- 
mendable. Thus  he  not  only  indicates  the  improvements 
effected  during  the  past  year,  but  shows  in  a  concise  form 
how  the  nuisances  standing  over  from  188 1  have  been 
dealt  with,  llie  report  also  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 
Bolt*s  work  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  energy  displayed  by  the  inspector  that  fines 
amounting  to  43/.  191.  6d.  were  imposed  for  selling  adul- 
terated ai  tides.  There  $eems  to  have  been  a  considerable 
prevalence  of  infectious  disease  in  the  district,  since  no 
fewer  than  638  cases  were  visited  by  the  inspector,  who 
fumigated  156  houses  and  disinfected  155  lots  of  bedding, 
iS:c.  The  slaughter-houses  were  subjected  to  systematic 
inspection,  2,581  visits  having  at  different  times  been  paid 
to  them.  One  hundred  and  five  observations  were  taken 
of  factory  furnaces,  and  17  notices  were  served  for  the 
abatement  of  smoke  nuisances,  all  of  which  were  complied 
with. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  sanitary  inspector's  sum- 
mary of  work  performed  in  this  borough  shows  that  a 
nuisance  removal  has  been  promptly  attended  to,  and  that 
aany  minor  improvements  have  b^n  effected.     No  fewer 


than  249  rooms  were  closed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
while  in  28  cases  overcrowding  was  discovered.  Mr. 
Curry  reports  that  in  139  instances  the  water  supply  ha» 
been  improved,  that  818  defective  drains  and  gutters  have- 
been  repaired  and  cleansed,  and  that  634  dilapidated 
privies  and  ashpits  have  been  put  in  a  proper  condition. 

Saltley  Urban. — Mr.  Payne  opens  his  report  with  s 
statement  of  the  number  of  notices  issued  during  1882,  of 
the  namber  of  magisterial  proceedings,  and  of  the  number 
of  convictions.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  work — 
of  the  improvements  effected  and  of  the  nuisances  abated. 
He  reports  that  43  houses  were  supplied  with  water  from 
a  public  source,  that  26  house-drains  were  cleansed  and 
repaired,  and  that  70  were  connected  with  the  sewers; 
that  18  privies  were  repaired,  and  that  16  building  plans 
were  approved.  Twelve  samples  of  vrater  were  submitted 
for  analysis,  ten  of  which  were  found  to  be  largely  con- 
taminated with  sewage  matter,  and  totally  unfit  for  use» 
while  the  other  two  samples  were  pronounced  to  be 
suspicious.  The  polluted  wells  were  immediately  closed 
and  tap  water  supplied. 

Samford  Rural.  —  During  1882  Mr.  Kerridge  in- 
spected 1,472  houses  and  premises,  more  than  half  the 
whole  numlier  in  the  district.  The  immense  value  of  ^ 
house-to-house  inspections  is  here  clearly  set  out,  for  while 
only  16  complaints  were  made  during  the  year,  a  consider- 
able number  of  nuisances  were  discovered  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  which  also  led  to  improvement  being  effected 
in  the  condition  of  no  fewer  than  52  houses.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  such  systematic  visitation  that  an  inspector  can 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of 
his  district  and  of  the  conditions  calling  for  attention. 

SOWERBY  Bridge. — During  1882  a  number  of  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  occurred  in  this  district,  which 
seem  to  have  been  undoubtedly  due  to  existing  insanitary 
conditions.  The  drainage  arrangements  appear  to  be  un- 
satisfactory in  many  places,  a  large  number  of  sink -pipes- 
being  found  untrapped.  Improvement,  however,  is  being 
made  in  this  direction,  and  Mr.  Whitlaw,  the  sanitary 
inspector,  reports  that  during  the  past  year  22  houses  were 
provided  with  efficient  traps.  There  seems  need  for 
special  vigilance  as  regards  the  common  lodging-houses, 
since  there  is  a  tendency  to  overcrowding. 

St.  Alb  an 's  Rural.— Some  useful  work  was  com- 
pleted in  this  district  during  1882,  but  Mr.  Ccmley's 
report  suffers  from  its  statistical  form  of  arrangement.  The 
inspector  gives  details  of  the  number  of  privies  and  cess- 
pools repaired  and  cleansed,  of  the  removal  of  refuse,  and 
of  the  performance  of  other  routine  work.  Water  was- 
supplied  to  nine  cottages,  and  in  three  overcrowding  was 
abated,  while  60  were  disinfected  and  otherwise  cleansed. 
An  inspection  was  made  of  the  slaughter-houses  and  bake-' 
houses,  many  of  which  were  lime  washed,  &c.  The  total 
number  of  nuisances  and  other  minor  matters  dealt  with 
by  the  inspector  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,025. 

Stockport  Rural. — Mr.  Sykes,  the  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  Hazel  Grove  division  of  this  union,  has  a  very 
satisfactory  account  to  give  of  his  work  during  the  past 
year.     Nuisances  appear  to  have  been  expeditiously  dis-  * 
posed  of,    and   many  minor    improvements    have    been 
effected.     Five   houses  have   l>een    connected  with    the? 
sewers,   a  numl)er  of  house-drains  have  been  trapped,  * 
repaired,  and  cleansed,  and  36  slopstone  waste-pipes  have 
been  disconnected.     A  large  number  of   miscellaneous 
nuisances  arising  from  overcrowding,   accumulations   of' 
refuse,  defective  cesspools,  &c.,  have  been  abated,  and 
the  routine  work  of  the  inspector  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

Stretford.  —  During  1882  no  fewer  than  6,268- 
nuisances  were  dealt  with  in  this  district,  being  an  increase 
of  494  on  the  number  reported  in  the  previous  year.  A. 
large  number  of  defective  cellars,  passages,  ashpits,  and 
yard  drains  were  iniproved,  and  21  bath- pipe  connections 
were  made.  In  68  cases  the  condition  of  privies  and 
water-closets  called  for  amendment,  and  9  from  noxious 
vapours ;  and  in  38  houses  the  slop^pne  pipes  were  con-' 
Digitized  by  VjOG 
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nected  with  the  drains.  The  number  of  ashpits  emptied 
amounted  to  7, 157,  being  an  increase  of  546  on  the  number 
emptied  in  1S81.  Mr.  Hill  also  gives  an  account  of  his 
work  as  r^;ards  disinfection,  and  the  collection  of  samples 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Stroud  Rural. — But  few  works  of  importance  were 
carried  out  in  this  district  during  1882,  but  the  various 
matters  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
In  the  first  division  Mr.  Bailey  reports  that  26  defective 
drains  have  been  repaired,  that  21  closets  have  been  im- 
proved, and  that  163  nuisances  out  of  a  total  of  166  have 
been  abated.  The  whole  of  the  division  has  been  visited 
at  different  periods  of  the  year.  In  the  second  division 
172  nuisances  came  under  notice,  166  of  which  have  been 
abated,  leaving  six  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Of  his  other  work  in  the  district  Mr.  Blackwell 
gives  but  few  details,  but  he  adds  that  the  bakehouses  and 
dairies  were  found  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Stroud  Urban. — ^This  district  is  provided  with  an 
excellent  supply  of  good  water,  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In 
Qoe  village  where  the  supply  pipes  have  been  laid,  but 
little  advantage  has  resulted,  as  the  people  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  prejudice  against  this  method  of  supplying  water. 
Mr.  Kirby  notes,  however,  that  an  improved  supply  has 
been  made  in  52  cases,  and,  doubtless,  m  his  next  report 
he  will  have  to  chronicle  a  further  extension.  In  9  cases 
of  nuisance  legal  proceedings  had  to  be  taken  out,  with 
vfaat  result  Uie  inspector  does  not  mention.  Twenty- 
three  closets  were  improved,  and  one  case  of  overcrowding 
was  disposed  of.  Mr.  Kirby  adds  that  he  made  periodical 
inspections  of  all  slaughter-houses,  lodging-houses,  and 
sewerage  works  throughout  the  district,  and  that  he 
ootified  any  deficiency  he  discovered.  Details  of  these 
inspections  might  well  have  appeared  in  his  present 
report. 

TODMORDBN  URBAN.— In  submitting  his  last  report 
Mr.  Blackburn  congratulates  his  authority  upon  the  satis- 
^Mtory  condition  of  their  district,  but  he  reminds  them 
that  several  Uolated  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during 
the  year,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  temporarily 
poUnted  water  supply.  During  1882  some  progress  was 
made  in  sanitary  work,  the  most  important  improvements 
noted  being  the  trapping  of  78  house-drains  and  traps, 
sod  the  draining  and  repairing  of  four  streets.  As  many 
as  ao^o6o  privies  were  emptied,  and  a  considerable  number 
were  built  and  repaired. 

Torquay. — ^The  immense  importance  attaching  to  a 

thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  health  resorts  is 

beyond  question ;  and  Mr.  MacMahon,  in  his  last  report 

on  Torquay,  shows  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  town 

has  been  kept  under  close  scrutiny.     In  addition  to  the 

perfonnance  of  the  ordinary  routine  work  attaching  to  his 

office*  the  inspector  reports  that  many  improvements  of  a 

permanent  character  have  been  effected.     During   1882 

some  113  soil-pipes  and  house  drains  were  ventilated,  10 

new  supplies  of  drinking  water  were  provided,  69  scullery, 

pantiy,  or  other  waste-pipes  were  disconnected  from  the 

dnuns,  and  71  new  masons*  or  other  traps  were  fixed. 

Two  portions  of  the  district  where  insanitary  conditions 

were  snipected  to  exist  were  thoroughly  inspected  from 

boose  to  nouse,  and  detailed  reports  were  made  by  Mr. 

MacMahon  to  the  authority  thereon.     Altogether  a  total 

of  608  lanitary  improvements  in  335  separate  premises 

were  ouried  out  during  the  year.     As  a  further  evidence 

of  tibe  nmoont  of  sanitaiy  work  performed  in  the  town 

daring  the  past  five  yaui»  the  inspector  appends  a  special 

repoity  Indicating  wluit  progress  has  been  made  during  that 

pcariod.    The  pnncipal  items  chronicled  by  Mr.  MacMahon 

are  tlie  fagfing  of  171  new  sets  of  house  drains,  the  fixing 

of  686  teatitetOfB  to  soil-pipes  and  drains,  the  provision  of 

243  new  tups,  and  the   fisting   of  566   water-closets. 

JDoriiii^  this  period  .497  prdtminary  notices  were  served, 


but  in  seven  cases  only  was  it  necessary  to  resort  to  legal 
proceedings. 

Walker-on-Tyne.— The  very  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  backyards  and  ashpits  of  houses  situated  in  this 
district  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  the  serious  attention  of 
the  sanitary  authority.  During  1882  there  were  116 
notices  issued  to  clean  back  yards,  49  to  remove  ashes,  48 
to  remove  slops  on  front  and  back  streets,  and  44  to  dispose 
of 'general  filth.'  Mr.  Myers  also  reports  that  a  large 
number  of  notices  were  issued  to  cleanse  and  repair  ash- 
pits and  privies,  and  to  abate  nuisances  arising  from  the 
keeping  of  animals.  The  report  does  not  show  how  many 
of  these  were  complied  with,  nor  does  it  give  any  details 
as  to  the  improvements  affected.  In  subsequent  reports 
these  omissions  should  be  rectified. 

Weobley  Rural.— The  work  performed  by  the 
sanitary  inspectors,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Vaughan,  during 
1882,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  routine  character. 
The  extensive  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  district 
occasioned  considerable  trouble,  and  a  large  number  of 
houses  were  disinfected.  In  the  Weobley  district  77 
nuisances  of  a  miscellaneous  character  were  abated,  3 
cottages  were  provided  with  privies,  and  4  cases  of  over- 
crowding were  abated.  At  Dilwyn  29  drains  were 
provided  and  repaired,  i  [  pigsties  were  removed,  and  16 
privies  were  improved.  In  preparing  future  reports, 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Vaughan  will  obtain  considerable 
assistance  from  the  tables  published  by  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

ENGLISH. 

3416.  (1882.)  Improvements  in  Ventilators  : 
T.  J.  Baker,  Newark  [6</.]— This  invention,  relating  to 
improvements  in  chimney  tops  or  ventilators,  has  for  its 
object  the  more  simple  and  effectual  construction  of  the 
same  for  preventing  down  or  return  currents  of  air  or 
retarded  ventilation  in  chimneys,  uptake  shafts  or  the 
like. 


Figures  I,  2  and  3  of  the  accompanying  drawings 
represent  a  side  and  front  elevation  and  plan  respectively 
of  a  chimney  top  or  ventilator  constructed  and  arranged 
according  to  the  essential  features  of  this  invention. 

The  ventilator  is  constructed  of  a  very  simple  and 
efficient  character,  presenting  every  facility  for  the  rapid 
discharge  and  egress  of  smoke  or  noxious  gases,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  preventing  any  return  currents  or  the 
objectionable  ingress  of  external  air  currents,  for  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  discharging  slits  or  openings  B,  pro- 
vided in  the  top  or  ventilator,  and  the  peculiar  sloping  or 
angular  tapering  construction  and  relation  of  the  head 
plates  a  and  ^,  the  external  air  currents  are  retarded  and 
deflected  (no  matter  in  what  direction  they  niay  impinge) 
so  as  to  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
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draught  or  ventilation  of  the  chimney  or  shaft  to  which  it 
may  be  applied. 

351 1.  (1882.)  Flush  Cisterns:  W.  Wright, 
Plymouth  [&/.]  —  This  is  an  improvement  claimed  in 
regard  to  flushing  cisterns. 


Eic  ■ 


In  the  accompanying  drawings  Fig.  I  is  a  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the 
flush  cistern  complete,  the  float  1)eing  shown  in  dotted 
lines  ;  and  Fig.  4  is  an  elevation  of  the  ball  cock  removed 
from  the  cistern  and  which  may  be  used  independently 
thereof.  A  is  the  tank  or  cistern,  B  the  syphon  discharge 
tube  and  c  the  cover,  D  the  float  connected  by  chain  rod 
or  other  suitable  form  of  connection  E  to  the  valve  lever 
F.  G  is  the  inlet  valve,  and  consists  of  the  discharge 
nozzle  H,  perforated  casing  G  and  plug  or  valve  l  (Fig.  4) ; 
K  is  the  inlet  pipe.  The  action  is  as  follows  ;  water  enters 
by  the  valve  G  through  its  perforations — or  in  place  of  the 
casing  or  in  addition  to  it  a  deflector  may  be  used— and  as 
it  rises  in  the  tank  it  lifts  the  float  D  which  closes  the  valve 
and  shuts  ofl"  the  supply.  To  start  the  flush  the  handle  L 
is  pulled,  drawing  down  the  lever  M,  which  by  the  rod  N 
forces  the  float  D  down  into  the  cistern,  thereby  displacing 
a  large  body  of  water  and  raising  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  cistern  till  it  overflows  down  the  inner  tube  B  of  the 
syphon  and  starts  it,  and  the  cistern  will  then  empty 
itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  c.  r  is  a  rubber  ring  to 
keep  lever  M  raised  up.  ;A  balance  weight  on  an  extended 
end  of  lever  M  beyond  the  pivot  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

3562.  (1882).  Treating  Sewage  :  J.  Young,  of 
Kelly,  Renfrew,  N.B.  [6</.]  —  This  invention,  which 
relates  to  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  sewage,  has 
for  its  object  to  obtain  ammoqia  and  other  products  there- 
from, and  to  render  the  residue  less  offensive. 


The  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
and  collecting  the  ammonia  may  be  arranged  in  various 
forms,  having  for  their  object  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  sewage  of,  and  the  saturation  of,  the  steam  with 
anunonia,  but  he  prefers  to  carry  out  the  operation  in  one 
of  the  methods  described  in  the  provisional  specification 
lodged  by  him  on  Jan.  26,  A.D.  1883,  together  with  his 
ap^ication  for  letters  patent  of  that  date.  These  methods 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — He  arranges  a  number  of 
cl<»ed  vessels  in  continuity  or  circular  series  and  passes 
the  steam  through  each  of  them  in  succession  until  it  has 
completed  the  circuit.  The  steam  in  bubbling  throupjh 
the  ii<juid  bea>mes  more  or  less  saturated  with  ammonia, 
when  It  may  be  either  condensed/^  jr  or  passed  into  ackl 
to  extract  the  ammonia.  When  the  vessel  into  which  the 
steam  first  enters  is  sufficiently  exhausted,  it  is  emptied, 
refilled  with  fresh  sevrage^  and  made  the  last  of  the  series 


while  the  vessel  which  was  second  before  becomes  the 
first.  This  arrangement  insures  that  the  freshest  steam 
comes  into  contact  with  the  weakest  liquid,  and  the  most 
highly-charged  steam  passes  through  the  strongest  liquid, 
so  fulfilling  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  exhaustion 
of  the  sewage  and  saturation  of  the  steam. 

3863.  (1882).  Deodorising,  etc.,  Human  Ex- 
creta FOR  Manurial  Purposes:  R.  Nichols,  Hen- 
don,  Middlesex. — ^This  invention  is  designed  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  dwelling-houses  to  deodorise  and  purify 
their  own  sewage  or  faecal  matter  almost  immediately  alter 
the  passage  of  the  same  from  the  body,  and  afterwards  to 
convert  same  into  a  manure  rich  in  fertilising  properties. 
In  carrying  his  invention  into  practical  effect  he  constructs 
an  apparatus  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  in  two 
(preferably)  or  more  parts  as  follows.  The  drawing 
shows  partly  an  elevation  and  partly  a  section  of  the 
apparatus. 


^ 

A — i 

c 

«             1 

Upon  an  individual  using  a  water-closet  the  matter 
contained  therein  is  conveyed  by  the  above-mentioned 
tube  into  the  receptacle  or  receiver,  and  by  means  of  the 
tube  or  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  thereof  the  deposited 
matter  is  covered  over  with  cinders  or  ashes  preferably, 
but  other  materials  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  burnt  ballast,  lime  slaked  or  otherwise,  dnr  earth, 
vegetable  or  animal  carbon,  sand,  crushed  granite  dustf 
carbolic  acid,  or  any  other  earthy  substance  or  chemical 
deemed  necessary.  The  matter  is  allowed  to  collect  in 
this  manner  until  the  receiver  is  approaching  fulness  or  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  manure  therefrom.  The  tube  leading 
from  the  water-closet  to  the  receptacle  is  then  discon- 
nected from  the  water-closet  by  any  suitable  means,  and  a 
screw-cap  or  other  appliance  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe  connected  with  the  lid  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  escape  of  the  vapour  during  evaporation. 

For  this  purpose  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
contents  of  the  receiver  heated  until  by  evaporation  oC 
moisture  therefrom  it  is  rendered  sufliciently  dry  to  be 
perfectly  inodorous.      The  vapour  driven  off  passes  uf^ 
through  the  soot  or  other  material  contained  in  the  cjlin-- 
drical  casing  above  mentioned,  and  is  thereby  deodorised, 
and  the  ammoniacal  or  other  salts  contained  in  the  mattec* 
under  treatment  congregate  in  a  crystallised  form  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lid.     These  salts  may  be  removed^ 
and  advantageously  utilised  for  various  purposes.     Th& 
faecal  matter  having  been  thus  subjected  to  heat   in  a^ 
closed  vessel  is  completely  dried,  the  top  part  or  lid  of  the 
apparatus  is  then  removed,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  perfectly  inodorous  mixture,  highly  purified  and 
extremely  rich  in  fertilising  properties,  and  of  the  utmost 
value  as  a  manure. 

The  apparatus  is  then  fitted  together,  and  is  again  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  sewage  matter  of  a  house- 
hold or  other  place. 

AMERICAN. 

265,60a  Sediment  Trap  :  Loring  P.  Hawes,  New 
York,  N.  V.    Issued  Oct.  10,  1882. 

Claim,— In  a  sediment  trap  for  pipes,  the  combiiULtioa 
of  a  pipe  coupling  and  a  sediment  chamber,  provided  with 
a  discharging  oaUet,  controlled  by  a  valve  or  plug,  with  a 
trnisrene  bar  extending  across  the  lower  portioci  of  the 
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diiect  passage  through  the  pipe  coupling,  and  adapted  for 
the  passage  of  a  diminished  current  under  the  bar  and 

£1 


across  the  upper  end  of  the  sediment  chamber,  as  de- 
scribed. 

365»8i4.  Ventilator  or  Chimney-Cap.  John  H. 
Irwin,  Morton,  Pa.  Filed  April  24,  1882.  Issued 
Oct.  10,  1882.     (No  Model.) 


Claim, — I.  A  ventilator  or  chimney-cap  formed  of  cast- 
metal  plates,  as  set  forth,  bearing  wings  or  arms  upon 
their  upper  surfaces,  the  upper  edges  whereof  adapted  and 
ananged  to  fit  within  grooves  formed  in  the  upper  side  of 
the  plate  above,  said  plates  being  held  in  place  and 
aecnred  to  a  section  of  pipe  or  the  chimney-top.  2.  In  a 
▼eotilator  or  chimney-cap,  pipe  A,  wherein  are  located 
eyes  B,  said  pipe  bearinf^  annular  pipe  a\  havii^  wings  or 
arms  a,  plate  A',  havmg  grooves  therein  or  projecting 
stnds  thereon,  as  specified,  and  being  provided  with  wings 
or  arms  a,  plate  A',  and  bolts  or  screws  c,  the  whole 
combined  and  arranged,  as  shown.  3.  In  a  ventilator  or 
dilmney-cap,  pipe  a,  whereon  is  formed  a  rib,  d,  extend- 
ing thereabove  and  from  side  to  side. 

266,404.  Water-closet  and  Urinal  :  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Jun.,  Newport,  R.I.,  Assignor  to  the  Drainage 
CoostnictioD  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Issued  Oct.  24, 
1882. 


Claim, — I.  A  water-closet  or  urinal  of  which  the  con- 
tents are  discharged  by  the  action  of  a  valveless  siphon 
having  a  depth  of  seal  or  dip  greater  than  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  siphon.  2.  In  combination  with  the  bowl 
of  a  water-closet  or  urinal  whose  contents  are  discharged 
by  the  action  of  a  valveless  siphon,  a  siphon  which  is  of 
QniSnrm  diameter  throughout  its  length.  3.  In  combina- 
tion «iih  the  bowl  of  a  water-closet  or  urinal,  a  discharging 
liplioo  the  mouth  of  whose  discharging  limb  delivers  to  the 
irctr  dumber  or  a  fidse  timp  or  other  form  of  obstruction 


so  constructed  that  when  the  outflow  of  the  siphon  is 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  free  space  between  the 
mouth  of  the  siphon  and  the  bottom  of  the  overflow  of  the 
weir  chamber  or  false  trap,  or  between  the  mouth  of  the 
siphon  and  the  obstruction,  the  mouth  of  the  siphon  be- 
comes sealed  or  closed  against  the  admission  of  air.  4.  In 
combination  with  the  bowl  of  a  water-closet  or  urinal  and 
a  siphon  by  which  the  same  is  discharged,  a  weir  chamber 
or  false  trap  so  constructed  that  the  water  discharged  into 
it  wells  up,  so  as  to  seal  or  close  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flow,  and  from  which  a  portion  of 
the  water  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  flow  is  discharged, 
so  as  to  unseal  or  open  the  mouth  of  the  outlet.  5.  In 
combination  with  the  bowl  of  a  water-closet  or  urinal  and 
a  siphon  for  discharging  its  contents,  a  weir  chamber  or 
false  trap  or  other  obstruction  so  constructed  that  the 
mouth  of  the  siphon  is  sealed  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow 
and  is  unsealed  after  the  flow  ceases.  6.  A  water-closet 
or  urinal  of  which  the  contents  are  discharged  by  the  action 
of  a  valveless  siphon  so  constructed  that  the  month  of  the 
receiving  limb  of  the  siphon  is  not  opened  for  the  admission 
of  air  until  after  the  water  in  the  bowl  is  lowered  to  less 
than  one-half  its  normal  depth. 

266,433.    Ventilating   Pipe   and    Cowl  :    John 
Cooper,  Boston,  Mass.     Issued  Oct.  24,  1882. 
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Claim. — A  ventilating  pipe,  F,  increasing  in  sire  toward 
the  top,  in  combination  with  the  cowl  G,  of  greater  dia- 
meter than  the  pipe  f,  and  having  the  base  plate  a  and 
the  guard  H,  substantially  as  described. 

267,156.  Overflow  Valve  for  Wash-Basins  i 
William  S.  Cooper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Issued  Nov.  7, 
1882. 


Claim. — The  combination  of  the  overflow-chest,  the 
valve  I,  and  valve-spindle  j,  with  rack  K,  the  cap  h,  the 
pinion  p,  the  spindle  M,  and  handle  N,  adapted  to  hold 
the  valve-rod  in  either  of  its  extreme  positions,  as  set 
forth*  j^~^  T 
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267,800.  Joint  Wiper  :  Robert  Reach,  Washington, 
D.C.     Issued  Nov.  21,  1882. 

Brief, — Scrape  the  ends  of  the  pipe.  Apply  the  fonns 
of  solder  and  sections  b  and  clamp  them  in  place.  Heat 
and  slightly  rotate  the  clamp  to  melt  and  spread  the  solder. 


^  Claim, — ^The  combination  of  the  sections  B  B,  for  re- 
ception of  solder  forms  and  clamp  A,  substantially  as 
shown  and  for  the  purpose  described. 


REVIEWS. 


Tlu  Local  Loans  of  England  and  Wales :  Being  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Borrowing  of  Money 
by  Local  Authorities,  together  with  other  Practical 
Information  with  respect  to  Local  Authorities.  London : 
Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street.     1883.    Pp.  438. 

The  success  with  which  the  Corporation  Stocks  recently 
floated  have  been  taken  up  by  the  money  market,  has  led 
to  quite  a  flutter  of  anxiety  amongst  municipalities  gener- 
ally to  get  powers  for  the  conversion  of  their  own  mortgages 
and  loans  into  a  consolidated  stock,  charged  indifferently 
upon  the  whole  of  their  assets  and  property  instead  of  upon 
some  particular  portion  of  them.  The  first  authority  to 
create  a  local  stock  of  its  own  was  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  which  was  authorised  by  an  Act^of  Parliament 
passed  in  1869,  to  raise  the  money  it  required  for  various 
improvements  by  means  of  a  consolidated  stock.  This 
example  was  followed  in  1872  by  Manchester ;  in  1880  by 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Nottingham;  in  1881  by 
Birkenhead,  Hull,  Reading,  Stalybridge,  Swansea,  and  the 
county  justices  of  Lancaster  ;  and  in  1882  by  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  Derby,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Rotherham,  Tynemouth,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  the  county  justices  of  Essex.  Various  other 
authorities  promoting  bills  in  parliament  this  session  ask 
for  similar  powers,  and  Corporation  Stocks  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  the  municipal  security  of  the  future. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  of  moment  to  the  officials  of 
local  authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  their 
finances  to  learn  what  are  the  general  laws  which  govern 
local  loans,  and  the  recjuirements  of  Parliament  with 
respect  to  analogous  provisions  in  local  acts  or  Provbional 
Orders. 

The  law  relating  to  local  loans  is  in  a  particularly  un- 
satisfactory and  confused  condition,  and  it  needed  an 
expert  fully  cognisant  of  all  its  intricacies  to  guide  the  way 
through  the  maze  of  legal  difficulties  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  now  surrounded.  Mr.  C.  N.  Dalton,  until  lately 
inspector  of  local  loans  and  local  Acts  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  now  one  of  the  Board's  assbtant 
secretaries,  deserves  therefore  very  general  thanks  for 
giving  to  the  world  his  unequalled  store  of  knowledge  on 
this  ^rticular  question.  The  name  of  Mr.  Dalton  does 
not  indeed  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  book  just 
issued,  official  susceptibilides  forbidding  any  such  publi- 
cation.  But  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  is  the  author 
of  the  work,  and  indeed  no  one  else  could  have 
written  it. 

The  subject  of  municipal  indebtedness  is  one  of  many 
ramifications  and  considerable  difficulty.  The  recent  rapid 
extension  of  local  loans  is  in  itself  worthy  of  very  grave 


and  sustained  consideration.  These  loans  have  been 
practically  doubled  in  amount  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  now  reach  the  enormous  total  of  something 
like  160,000,000/.  To  exhaust  the  subject  would  require 
a  much  larger  volume  than  the  one  before  us.  Mr.  Dalton 
has  therefore  steered  clear  of  any  polemical  discussions, 
and  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  exposition  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  borrowing  of  money  by  local  authorities 
(already  indicated  as  a  sufficiently  difficidt  task),  and  to 
giving  such  practical  information  as  is  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  local  authorities  and  their  officers  in  con- 
nection with  their  loan  transactions,  as  well  as  to  persons 
proposing  to  advance  money  on  local  securities.  The 
heterogeneous  statutory  provisions  regulating  local  powers 
of  borrowing  which  are  contained  in  general  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and 
arranged,  and  some  account  is  given  of  the  practice 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  authorising  the  raising  of  local 
loans  under  analogous  provisions  in  local  Acts  and  pro- 
visional orders.  The  decisions  of  the  superior  courts 
bearing  on  the  law  of  local  loans  are  also,  for  the  first 
time,  collected  and  commented  on.  So  far  as  local 
authorities  are  concerned,  some  of  these  decisions  aflford 
matter  for  useful  reflection,  showing,  as  they  do,  what 
serious  personal  liabilities  may  be  incurred  by  the  individual 
members,  where  money  is  borrowed  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  or  when  it  is  in  any  way  irregu- 
larly dealt  with. 

I'he  duties  of  local  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  their  loans  involve  questions  of 
great  importance  and  complexity.  Accordingly  every 
method  of  repayment  which  has  been  recognised  by 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament  is  discussed  and  described  in 
the  book,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
system  are  pointed  out  Elaborate  actuarial  tables  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  local  authorities  to 
calculate  the  amounts  of  the  annual  and  half-yearly  repay- 
ments of  their  loans  where  the  annuity  principle  is  adopted, 
and  also  thie  amounts  of  the  annual  payments  which  are 
required  to  be  made  into  sinking  funds  and  loan  funds, 
where  the  loans  are  not  being  repaid  by  means  of  instal- 
ments or  annual  appropriations. 

The  rules  and  conditions  affecting  advances  to  local 
authorities  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are 
also  set  out  in  full,  and  a  praiseworthy  attempt  is  made  to 
interpret  that  curiously  defective  and  obscure  measure,  the 
Local  Loans  Act  of  1875.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  and  explanation  of  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  issue,  security,  and  redemption  of  the  new  local  stocks 
which  are  coming  in  vogue,  and  all  other  information 
likely  to  concern  either  lender  and  borrower  is  added. 
To  treasurers  and  accountants  of  local  authorities,  to 
financiers,  stockbrokers,  investors,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who 
are  in  any  way  concerned  in  local  loans  and  stocks  this 
very  complete  and  carefully  compiled  volume  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful,  and  must  be  well-nigh  indispensable. 


Bulletin  Asironomiqne  de  MStiorologique  de  PObservaldre 
Imperial  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  and  February, 
1883. 

We  propose  briefly  noticing  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions' taken  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sul. 
In  January  1883,  at  the  former  place,  the  mean  of  all  the 
thermometric  observations  taken  at  four  in  the  morning 
was  73*1®  F. ;  at  10  A.M.,  79-2'' ;  at  i  p.m.,  78*1®  ;  and 
at  10  P.M.,  75-0°  F.  (23-92°  C.)  The  highest  observation 
in  the  sun  was  104-8°,  and  in  the  shade  95*2°,  and  the 
lowest  in  the  shade  was  64-6°.  In  February  the  tempera- 
tures were  higher,  the  mean  having  been  74*8°  F.  at 
4  A.M.,  8o-i°  at  10  A.M.,  81 -o®  at  i  p.m.,  80*0°  at 
4  P.M.,  and  76-8°  at  10  p.m.  The  mean  daily  range  is 
therefore  small,  having  been  only  6*1°  in  January  and 
6*2°  in  February.  As,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  that  b  to  say  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or,  indeed,  to 
7  P.M.,  the  air  b  deddedly  dry,  the  moisture  in  the  air 
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between  ten  and  four  being  in  average  about  75,  satura- 
*tkm  representing  100,  the  heat  cannot  be  so  very  much 
Idt  except  when  at  times  it  contains  90  per  cent,  or  more 
of  moisture.  The  percentage  of  moisture  (relative  humidity) 
varies  much  according  to  the  time  of  day.     Thus,  in 
February/at  4  A.M.,  it  was  89  ;  at  7  a.m.,  88 ;  at  10  A.M., 
79 ;  at  I  P.M.,  73  ;  at  4  P.M.,  78  ;  at  7  p.m.,  85 ;  and  at 
10  P.M.,  86 ;  saturation  being  loa     At  Rio  Grande  the 
mean  by  aU  thermometer  readings  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
"ber  was   71*8^,  the  mean  highest  temperature  recorded 
bong  79*2^,   and  the  lowest  68 -9^  the  mean   relative 
bnmidity  being  70°.     In  January  the  mean  temperature 
was  76 -2^  the  highest  in  the  shade  89  *3^  and  the  lowest 
69*3®,  the  mean  relative  humidity  being  68®.    In  February 
the  mean  temperature  was  72*5®  F.,  the  highest  81  •3°, 
and  the  lowest  69*5®,  the  mean  relative  humidity  being 
only  63®,  which  would  make  this  a  decidedly  pleasant 
climate  in  February,  and  suitable  for  invalids  requiring  a 
•warm,  dry,  and  equable  climate,  except  that  very  strong 
winds  were  prevalent  in  January  and  Februar}',  the  direc- 
tion of  whidi  is  not  mentioned. 


SidV  Eziohgia  dclP  Epidemic  di  Febbri  Tifoide  in  Parigi, 
Pw  il  Prof.  Pagliani.  Torino,  1883.  Tipografia 
Celanza  e  Comp.  Via  Garibaldi  33. 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.  Professor  L.  Pagliani  discusses  the  in- 
^oence  of  the  rainfall  on  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  endemic  in  Paris.  The 
author  describes  the  course  of  the  disease  in  that  city 
from  Nov.  1880  to  Jan.  1883,  and  compares  the  variations 
in  its  prevalence  with  the  variations  in  the  rainfall  during 
that  period.  The  comparison  is  illustrated  by  a  graphic 
chart,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weekly  admissions 
into  the  Paris  hospitals  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  the 
weekly  deaths  from  that  fever;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weekly  &11  of  rain  (in  millimetres)  during  the  period  above 
mentioned.  The  chart  shows  that  an  increase  in  the  rain- 
fidl  was  constantly  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  admissions  and  in  the  number  of  deaths  ;  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  and  of  deaths  taking  place  after 
nterrals  of  one  to  two  weeks  and  four  to  five  weeks 
iwpectively — intervals  corresponding  pretty  closely  to  the 
iaobation  period  of  the  disease  and  the  period  that 
eiapies  in  fatal  cases  before  death  ensues.  The  remark- 
able accord  thus  appearing  between  the  curve  of  rainfall 
and  the  curves  indicating  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
points  deariy,  in  the  auUior's  opinion,  to  a  close  relation 
between  the  meteorological  phenomenon  and  the  disease. 

This  relation  the  author  believes  to  be  a  causal  one,  and 
^  is  of  opinion  that  the  influence  is  exerted  not  directly 
by  the  rain  falling  on  polluted  soil,  setting  up  decomposi- 
tuo,  and  so  causing  the  development  of  typhoid  germs, 
^indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  sewer  system. 
When  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  occurs,  the  main  sewers 
become  flooded,  and  an  obstacle  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
discharge  into  them  of  the  contents  of  the  branch  sewers 
and  hoose  drains.     As  a  consequence,  regurgitation  takes 
place  in  the  latter,  not  only  of  their  recent  contents,  but 
abo  of  the  filthy  slime  which  in  dry  weather  tends  to 
become    deposited    in    the    smaller    branches;     oozing 
takes  place  through  the  walls  of  the  drains  (which  are  never 
itally  impermeable)  into  the  soil  beneath  the  houses ;  and 
the  gases  evolved  are  forced  backward  into  the  houses 
thenielves.     This  sequence  of  events  would  naturally,  the 
-author  believes,  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  endemic  disease ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  explanation 
thss  offered  he  describes  the  distribution  uf  the  disease 
diriiig  the  recent  epidemic.     In  that  epidemic  those  dis- 
tricts sofiered  early  and  severely  which   were    situated 
:  aevtbe  great  departmental  collecUur^  the  cdiecteur  which 
b'if  tibe  three  xeoeived  the  most  impure  sewage ;  generally 
_  the  parts  of  the  city  most  affected  were  those 
I  lay  lowy  where  the  secondary  sewers  join  the  great 


collecting  sewers,  and  where,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  re- 
gurgitation was  greatest;  and,  finally,  the  disease  was  especi- 
ally severe  in  the  vicinity  of  such  parts  of  the  sewers  as 
contained  sudden  bends  or  were  otherwise  liable  to  have 
deposited  in  them  the  filthy  slime  already  alluded  to. 

An^increase  in  the  rainfall,  however,  is  not  necessamy 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prevalence  o« 
the  disease  ;  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  latter  greatly 
depends  also  on  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
increase  in  the  former.  Thus  a  fairly  heavy  downfall  of 
rain  in  December  1882  was  followed  by  a  comparatively 
slight  recrudescence  of  the  endemic  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary and  February,  while  a  smaller  amount  of  rain  in  the 
end  of  Febriiary  and  beginning  of  March  was  followed  by 
a  more  considerable  increase  in  the  cases  of  deaths  from 
the  disease  in  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  ApriL 
In  the  former  case,  the  fall  was  gentle,  and  took  place  when 
the  sewers  were  kept  pretty  well  flushed  by  the  usual  winter 
rains ;  in  the  latter,  it  came  on  after  two  months  of  drought, 
during  which  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
slimy  deposit  to  form  in  the  drains. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  is  convinced  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  sewerage  arrangements  of  Paris  the  rainfall  has 
a  very  decided  influence  in  determining  the  degree  of  preva- 
lence of  enteric  fever.  As  a  remedy  of  the  evil  he  strongly 
insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  complete  separation 
between  the  water  polluted  by  human  excreta  and  animal 
refuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rain  water,  together  with 
the  refuse  water  of  manufactories,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The 
former,  he  advocates,  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  the  solid  constituents  being  separated  from  the 
liquid  by  means  of  the  ''fosses  mobiles ^^  or  the  'pneumatic 
system  '  of  Liemur.  The  latter  should  be  rapidly  carried 
away  by  means  of  a  proper  system  of  drains,  which  should 
also  be  so  constructed  as  to  drain  the  soil  and  keep  the 
ground  water  at  a  definite  level. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


LOCAL. 

The  Teignmouth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  re-appointing  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
have  increased  his  salary  from  50/.  to  60/.  per  annum. 

The  Glanford-Brigg  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  re-appointing  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
reduced  his  salary  from  150/.  to  120/.  per  annum.  This 
the  Local  Government  Board  refused  to  sanction,  and  the 
subject  was  fully  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  but  they  affirmed  their  former  reso- 
lution by  a  large  majority. 

The  Amersham  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, on  re-appointing  the  medical  officer  of  health,  have 
reduced  his  salary  from  100/.  to  50/.  per  annum. 

The  St.  Faith  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
have  been  invested  with  the  powers  of  an  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  under  Sect.  157  (2)  and  (4)  and  Sect.  158  of 
The  Public  Health  Act,  within  the  contributory  places  of 
Catton  and  Sprowston. 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Coventry  City  Police-court,  Mr.  James  Walton, 
butcher,  Coventry,  who  holds  some  large  Government 
contracts,  was  fined  20/.  and  costs  for  having  on  his 
premises  the  carcases  of  two  diseased  sheep  in  prepara- 
tion for  sale,  but  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  Mr.  Frederic 
Booker,  the  inspector,  stated  that  the  carcases  had  been 
dressed,  and  that  he  saw  them  hanging  up  in  the  de- 
fendant's premises  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  before  he  could 
seize  them  they  were  thrown  into  a  blood  tub,  from  which 
he  subsequently  rescued  them,  and,  with  assistance,  took 
them  before  a  magistrate,  who  condemned  them  and 
ordered  them  to  be  destroyed  in  the  n«r«  manner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

lAUCammmdcaihm  must  hear  tM^i^tjure  afiki  ^riitr,  m^i 
tmfsta  rifyjifr  /H^it-atiff»,  ] 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STOEMS  UPON  WATER- 
TRAPS. 

After  reading  Mr*  Masters'  letter  on  p.  551,  I  again 
read  his  remarks  on  pp.  4S3-53i  and  adhere  to  what  I 
SA.id  on  p.  535,  to  the  effect  that  Mr,  Masters'  diagraro 
on  p.  452  Is  misleading.  I  still  do  not  believe  that  with  a 
3-m,  air-pipe  and  a  water^rip  with  I J  in.  or  so  of  water- 
lock^  the  sewer  air  would  bubble  up  throygh  the  water  in 
the  trap  as  showq»  and  especially  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  air  passing  through  the  drain* trap  would  bubble 
through  the  closet-trap  with  a  2-in.  air-pipe  on  its  outer 
side.  If  a  sham  air- pipe  of  only  half-inch  gas-pipe  were 
used,  then  the  trap  might  be  forced. 

From  his  remarks  Mr.  Masters  seems  to  assert  that  the 
sewers  and  drains  at  Bristol  are  so  put  in  as  that  dttring 
a.  heavy  nun  the  »ewer  &ir  is  forced  back  through  the 
drain-traps,  and  has  to  find  its  exit  either  up  the  venti- 
lating pipes  of  the  soil-pipes  or  else  through  the  closet- 
traps  into  the  houses. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  is  the  mal  practice  in 
Bristol,  it  is  a  veiy  Wd  one^  and  the  sooner  it  is  altered 
for  the  better  so  much  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

If  Mr.  Masters^  design  has  been  to  expose  a  bad 
system  1  would  wish  him  alt  good  success  in  his  endea- 
vours to  improve  it* 

In  my  letter  on  p.  535,  last  tine,  for  'risings*  read 
*that  is.' 

W,  P.  BUCHANy  S.E- 
Glasgow,  June  28^  iSSj. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC    SANITARV 
INSPECTORS, 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  look  for  funher 
information  respecting  the  above  association,  therefore 
I  beg  of  you  to  insert  this  communication.  A  general 
naeetlTig  will  be  held  on  Saturday  the  2Sih  inst,,  at 
7  o'clock,  at  the  Holbrtrn  Town  Hall,  Gray's  Inn 
Koad,  W.C,  when  a  code  of  rules  and  a  number  of  othei 
matters  of  importance  will  be  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  inspectors  present,  and  on  behalf  of  the  pro* 
■visional  committee  I  am  desired  to  say,  that  we  shall  be 
ploised  to  see  as  many  present  as  can  possibly  attend. 
Notices  with  rules  will  be  sent  to  all  inspect ors.  Metro- 
politan, urban,  and  rural,  in  Middlesex^  and  each  county 
adjoining,  and  if  any  should  be  passed  over,  and  wish  for 
Information  concerning  the  association  and  will  address 
me,  I  will  then  send  them  notice  and  rules  with  pleasure. 
In  the  rules  referred  to  provision  is  made  for  admission  of 
'AiiiDciatcs,'  such  being  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
association  aod  approved  by  its  council.  In  conclusion. 
Sir,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking 
you  heartily  for  the  vciy  great  assistance  which  your  i riser* 
tioij  of  my  letters  has  given  to  me  personally,  and  to  the 
end  which  I  have  in  view,  and  that  is  the  firm  estabUsb- 
loent  of  such  an  association  as  shall  be  a  credit  to  all 
sanitary  inspectors,  honorary  members  and  associates 
connected  with  it,  and  then  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
«dd  of  society  at  large,  and  I  hope  that  wc  shall  find  our 
monthly  meetings,  beginning  October  next,  reported  in 
your  valuable  columns.  I  again  thank  each  and  all  of 
thosit  friends  who  have  so  readily  seconded  my  efforts, 

Samuel  C,  Lecg. 

52  Gayhursl  Road^  Dalston,  Ei 


THE     EXAMINATION     OF     SANITARV 
INSPECTORS. 

Sir, ^Discussing  a  few  days  sgo  with  a  brother  I nspectt^i 
the  questions  put  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Gre*t 
£ritaui  10  inspectors*  one  especially,  which  lelated  to  the 


cubical  space  required  for  sleeping  for  one  adult,  &c.,  occa- 
sioned some  contradiction  by  me,  been  use  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opinion  that  (300)  three  hundred  cubic  feel  of  space  was 
enough.  This  surely  is  absurd,  I  was  told,  however, 
one  inspector  had  passed  who  gave  that  as  his  answer. 
Surely  this  could  not  be  true.  Would  iioot  be  better  to 
put  such  a  question  in  the  form  lately  put  by  Professor 
Corfield  at  the  Society  of  Arts  ejiaminations — vtJL,  the 
question,  and  then  '  state  your  reasons  for  your  opinion,^ 
ic,  ?  This  would  dispense  with  simple  rule  of  'thumb  * 
or  'cram  work,'  This  I  hope  will  be  taken  in  good  part. 
I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  great  good  being  done  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  tireat  Britain,  and  am  thankful  for 
it,  C.  W,  S- 
•— ^ 

PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


Ornamentai.  Burial  Grounds,— An  application  has 
been  made  to  Dr.  Tristram,  the  Chancellor  of  London, 
for  a  faculty  to  lay  out  the  burial  ground  of  Sl»  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  at  the  rear  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  as  a 
'public  garden.'  The  estimated  expense  was  337/,,  which 
would  be  provideti  by  the  Kyrle  Society.  The  parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  in  which  parish  the  ground  was,  would  keep 
the  garden  in  order,  and  it  would  form  with  scats  a  resting 
place  for  both  parishes.  The  application  was  made  under 
the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act,  iSSi.  The  learned 
Chancellor  granted  the  faculty,  and  gave  permission  for 
the  works  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  case  would 
be  subject  to  any  arrangement  with  the  two  parishes  under 
the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  AcL 

The  Shoreditch  Burial  Board  has  resolved  to  open  the 
parish  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard,  duriug  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  to  the  public  for  recreative  purposes. 

The  committee  of  representative  managers  of  Londoo 
Board  Schools  has  adopted  a  motion,  proposed  by  the 
Rev,  S.  A,  Bametti  to  ask  the  Board  to  authorise  managers 
to  make  arrangements  for  opening  the  playgrounds  out  of 
school  hours  to  all  children  ol  school  age. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Window  Gardening  amoDf; 
the  Working  Classes  in  the  parishes  of  Si,  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  Westminster,  of  which  the  late  Canon  Conway 
was  the  originator,  held  its  eighteenth  annual  flower  show 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  to.  Fifteen  money 
prizes,  not  exceeding  loj,  each  and  not  less  than  3/*,  were 
awarded  to  working  men  and  women  and  to  children 
attending  parochial,  national,  and  other  schools  for  the 
best  fuchsias,  ^taniums,  and  other  plants  in  the  whole 
display ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  prices,  rewards  were 
given  to  competitors  from  the  different  parochial  districts 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  each  district.  Altf^tHer  140 
priies  were  offered,  producing  a  highly  creditable  com- 
petition. Floriculture  among  the  poor  of  Westminster — 
originally,  perhaps,  stimulated  by  tne  hope  of  pecuniary 
gain— now  seems  to  have  become  a  Ubour  of  love  ;  and 
the  gentle,  humanising  influence  it  has  indirectly  exerted 
attests  the  value  of  the  society  by  whose  agency  this  good 
has  mainly  been  wrought,  Dean*5  Yard  was  well  thronged, 
the  admission  money  providing  the  prices,  which  were,  as- 
usual,  distributed  in  the  open  air  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  which  included  the  Duke- 
of  Albany,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  and  Canon 
Barry. 

Mr,  Bryce  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  declaring  that, 
in  view  of  the  generally  recognised  necessity  of  providmg 
open  spaces  in  London,  and  of  the  widespread  desire 
expressed  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  at  Paddington, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ought  not  to  be  partes 
to  the  leasing  for  building  purposes  of  any  land  forming 
part  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  park  until  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  the  tuhabttants  of  London  of  deciding 
on  the  propoc^  to  establish  such  a  park  by  means  of  a 
new  municipal  authority  for  Londdli^,^^  T 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
Premiums  Awarded.— Session  1882-83. 

Thb  Council  of  the  iDStitution  of  Civil  Engineers  have 
awarded  the  following  Premiums  amongst  others  for 
papers  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  : — A  Telford  Medal 
and  a  Telford  Premium  to  William  Anderson,  M.  Inst. 
CE.,  for  his  Paper  on  «  The  Antwerp  Waterworks.*  A 
Tdlbrd  Medal  and  a  Telford  Premium  to  Alexander 
Ledie,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  *The  Edinburgh 
Waterworks.'  A  Telford  Premium  to  John  George 
t^amble,  M.A.,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  *The 
Waterworks  of  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa.'  A  Telford 
Premium  to  William  Morris,  M.  Inst  CE.  (of  Deptford), 
for  his  Paper  on  •  Covered  Service- Reservoirs.' 


EXHIBITIONS, 

INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION    AT  NICE, 
1883-84. 

Thx  following  circular  was  drawn  up  and  approved  by  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  June  26, 
1883  :— 

We  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  classification 
of  objects  proposed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Sanitary  and 
Medical  Section  of  the  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  opened 
at  Nice  in  December  next  (See  Sanitary  Record  for 
June  IS,  page  591.) 

We  congratulate  the  Mayor  and  Municipality  on  their 
leoognition  of  the  fact  that  a  health  resort  needs  more  than 
Natue,  bounteous  though  she  may  be,  can  ever  bestow. 
Katnre  gives  warmth,  bright  skies,  brilliant  sunshine,  but 
it  ii  for  man  to  care  that  nothing  shall  be  found  which  can 
beget  disease  or  hinder  recovery.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Riviera  is  of  vital  importance  to  thousands  of  British 
aljccts  who  annually  visit  it  in  search  of  health ;  and 
tkie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Exhibition  which  is  to  be 
beld  will  do  much  to  stimulate  sanitary  progress  throueh- 
OBt  the  entire  district.  The  wise  forethought  of  the  autho- 
litiei  at  Nice  has  led  them  to  take  the  important  step  of 
oigmising  this  Exhibition,  and  we  heartily  wish  success  to 
the  undertaking,  and  invite  our  countrymen  to  co-operate. 
We  ask  more  especially  for  the  co-operation  of  all  whose 
QOcqMitions  mate  them  familiar  witn  sanitary  needs,  and 
vfaooe  endeavours  are  constantly  directed  to  supply  them ; 
«di  as  engineers,  architects,  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
apptntnsy  as  well  as  pharmaceutists,  and  the  makers  of 
nrioos  instruments. 

We  earnestly  recommed  the  undertaking  to  general 
appoiL 

(Signed) 

Henry  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Mffriicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Henry  Bennet,  M.D.,  Mentone. 

T.  £.  Charles,  M.D.,  Cannes. 

F.  DeChaumont,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley. 

A.  Clark,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  University  College,  London. 

W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Society  Fran9aise 
d'Hygibie. 

Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Board,  &c. 

Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Qvil  EagineerSy  Vice-President  of  the  Meteorological 
Society. 

Fhiup  Frank,  M.D.,  Cannes. 

Douglas  Galton,  Cw^t.,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
•  Maek  Judge,  A.R.LB.A. 


James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  H.M.  the- 
Queen. 

G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence at  University  College,  London. 

Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.E.,  Chief  Engineer, 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  Memoer  of 
the  Army  Sanitary  Committee. 

John  Simon,  C.B.,  late  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

P.  Gordon  Smith,  Architect  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Symes  Thompson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Brompton. 

Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Member  of  Council  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain ;  Member  of  the 
Soci^te  Francaise  d' Hygiene. 

W.  H.  Walshe,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, University  College,  London. 

T.  Spencer  Wells,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  House<«^ 
hold. 

Charles  West,  M.D.,  Nice. 

C.  T.  Williams,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Brompton. 

Official  agents  for  Great  Britain,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  i  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  London,  to- 
whom  applications  for  space  must  be  made,  and  from 
whom  all  information  can  be  obtained. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Armstrong,  Leonard,  M.R.C.S.£n2.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newton  Abbot 
Rural  and  Dawlish  Urban  Sanitary  Districts  until  Michaelmas, 
pending  a  proposed  re*arrangement  of  the  late  combination  of 
districts. 

Brickwell,  Benjamin  Arthur,  M.R.CS.£Dg.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appobted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amersham 
Rural  SamtaryDistria,  at  £so  pc  annum. 

Brocklehurst,  Thomas  Howsurd.  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.ALood., 
has  been  appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Matlock 
Urban  Saniury  District,  at  ;Ci5  for  one  year,  vice  Knox,  whose 
appointment  has  expired. 

Curtis,  William,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  lor  the  Alton  Urban  Sanitary  Dtstnet, 
at  £20  per  annum  for  three  years,  vice  Leslie,  whose  appointment 
has  expured. 

Fausset.  Herbert  John,  M.D. Univ. Dub.,  has  been  re^ppomted 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Tamworth  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  £yi  for  one  year. 

GiDDiNGS,  William  Kitto,  M.R.CP.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Calveriey  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 
at  jCi8  per  annum  for  three  years.  ^  ^ 

Harris.  Charles,  M.D.Univ.St.  And.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
No.  2  sub4istrict  of  the  Rye  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £2$  for 
one  year. 

HiCHKNs,  James  Sucey,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re^ippdinted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Redruth  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £1$  is**  for  one  year. 


Knight,  John  Tomlinson,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Carlton  Urban 
Sanitary  District  at  jCs*  per  annum.  _ 

Lake,  William  Charles.  M.D.Univ.St.  And.,  M.R.CS.Eng., 
L.S.A.  Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Teignmouth  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £60  per  aSa- 
num.  .  .  .,. 

Lawson,  Joseph,  M.B.Uoiv.  Dub.,  L.R.C.S.Irel.  and  L.M.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  combmed 
Hebden  Bridge  Urban  and  Todmorden  Rural  Sanitary  Districts, 
at  £jo  per  annum  for  two  years. 

Mason,  George,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Ix>nd.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wisbech  Urban  Samtary  Dis- 
trict, at  £^0  for  one  year. 

MoxoN,  James  Burdett,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Glanford-Bngg. 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Cz20  per  anmum  j 
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MuRPHV,  Wm.  Ponaonby.  L.R.CS.Irel.  and  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lond, 
has  been  re>appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wigton 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £9o  per  annum. 

tjuicic,  John.  M.K.CS.Eng.  and  L.M.,  f «.S.  A. Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Omcer  of  Health  for  the  Penzance  Rural 
Saniury  District,  at  £9o  for  one  year. 

Sanukoru,  Horace  Vavasour,  L.R.CP.Lond..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  combined  Bromyard.  Hereford, 
Ledbury,  Leominster,  and  Weobley  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,  at 
jCioo  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Skinnrk,  Robert  Vaile,  M.R.C.S.Rnff..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  HeaTtn  for  the  No.  3  sub>district 
of  the  Rye  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^15  for  one  year. 

Williams.  Frederick,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Launcester  Rural 
Sanitary  DiHtrict.  at  ^^30  'o*'  <>"«  Y**'* 

W(M)niiAMK.  John  Amo«,  M.R.C.S.En|r.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Healtn  for  the  No.  i  sub-district 
of  the  Rye  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one  year. 

•Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c 

llASTAKn,  Mr.  Georffo  Rayner.  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Uxbridce  Local  Soardaad  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  met  Jones, 

Baxtkk,  Mr.  Edwavd,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Worksop 
Local  IkMurd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Cartledge, 
resigned. 

CiiATKK,  Mr.  T.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
fv>r  ithe  Rugby  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £6$  per  annum,  for 
three  yean. 

CYavton,  Mr.  Richard,  Ranker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Morpeth  Guaidians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Wilkin- 
son, deceased. 

DiVKK.  Mr.  Charles,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Qerk  to  the  East 
and  West  Flegg  Guardians,  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  to 
the  Assessment  dmimittee,  and  to  ihe  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee,  and  Retumii>g  Officer,  at  £xco  per  annum  for  all  duties, 
w^Y  Corv,  resigned. 

D»AVTx»N,  Mr.  |ohn»  hat  been  i«>«pf.ointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
(\vr  the  ltUnf«wd>Hrigg  Rural  S*nitar>*  District  at  ;^ioo  per 
annum,  and  Surxtyw  ai  j(»'u'»  j^r  annum. 

KLVoKtH  x:h,  Mr.  lltarks  Marrx-at,  Solicitor*  has  been  appointed 
Town  t.*l«k  and  t.>rk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at 
V^\>>\Um\  at  t^^M  iwt  annum,  >fcith  i^rofessiona)  charges  for  par^ 
iMin^'tuarv  And  \Mh«^r  )m>in«K!i« 

Kin  IS  Ml.  WiUianu  ha*  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Tipton  I-ocal 
IVvini  and  I'rUw  S*miar>*  Authority,  rnv  NVhiiehome,  resigned. 

G^M^o^M^,  Mr.  WiUiam  M„  ha*  bwn  apiKMnted  Treasurer  to  the 
IUU^tM   Iav^I    IU>arv«    and   Urban    Sanitary  Authority,  vice 

M\KKix>^\,  Ml.  Unies  Mana^^r  v^  «*»*  MaiKxk  Kndge  Branch  of 
Ih*  Sh^Hw'Ui  and  K*^^erham  Rank,  has  be«n  appointed  TVeasurer 
l>%  ih*  MatUk  I  *val  IVvird  and  Urban  Saniury  Authonty,  at 
ti*>  1^  annum,  tviv  rark^.  deceased.  v,  ^u  n.^ 

UvM  i»  Ml.  G..  hax  bei-n  ekcte*!  c1«irman  of  the  Northallerton 
\  .HN\1  IUv*i>i  ami  Urban  Sanitar>-  Authority.  ^    ,     ^        .     .  . 

UoiKiNv  Ml.  Urwiv  Herbert.  Manager  of  the  .*?toke  Branch  of  the 
NrtiuMLd  IV>ximUl  IWink  of  toifiUnd.  has  been  appomtcd 
h*^*MUvi  i»^  Ihe  Ci^Hvraiion  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authonty  of 
Mx%k^'ttixMi.|>cnt.  r*.v  Hutching*,  resigned.  . 

|»i  rM<i^v.  Ml.  G.  .V,  has  l>een  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

'      I.H  ihr  Amrr^ham  Rural  Saniiary  District,  at  £7$  for  one  v«ar. 

IVns  m  .  Mr.  I  h^Muas.  has  been  appoinicd  1  wasurer  to  the  Madeley 
t;unnUans  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authonty,  Salop,  vtce  Wilkinson, 

Sr  mIkon^^XiV.  l\,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ellesmere  Local 
lUwrxl  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Thomas,  resigned. 

l^•l  k,  Mr.  Arthur  W.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Oakham 
t.wnidians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Hough,  resigned. 

Wai.kkk,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Carlton  Urban  Sanitary  Distnct,  at  A20  per  annum. 

Waku,  Mr.  Edward  Thwaites,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Lytham  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Loxham.  resigned. 

WKAKiNfi,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Faringdon  Guardians  and  Rural  Sistnitary  Authority,  vice  Cull, 
resigned. 

Wbhstkk,  Mr.  Peter  John,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Dwygy- 
fylchi  Ix>cal  lk>ard  and  Urbaii  Authority,  Carnarvonshire,  at 
£y>  per  annum,  vice  Jones,  resigned. 

WiLiiON,  Mr.  R.  A.,  has  been  appo  nted  Clerk  to  the  Amesbury 
Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  R.  M. 
Wilson,  deceased. 

Wilson,  Mr.  F.  R.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Alnwick  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  i^ioo  per  annum. 

Wood,  Mr.  William,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Southam  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £Zo  per 
amnum  ;  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £i$  per  annum  :  as  Clerk  to 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  £xo  per  annum ;  as  Clerk  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committee,  £s  per  annum :  as  Retumbg 
Officer,  and  such  remuneration  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee,  as  may  be  annually  fixed,  vice  Mawley,  deceased. 
Wright,  Mr.  George  Wheidon,  Collector  to  the  Matlock  Local 
SSi^  *?*^M^?"^"  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been  appointed  In- 
^IS  h«vi!L"ir°-^^*»l'*''  *u  4«>.P«' annum,  vice  Bourne,  the 
Board  having  decided  that  the  duties  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  would  be  more  edkiently  carried  out  by  sep^te 


Local  Boards  and  Boards  of  Improvement  Com- 
missioners AND  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Members  elected  for  the  ensuing  three  years  pursuant 
to  38  and  39  Vict.,  c  55  (the  PubUc  Health  Act),  and 
other  Acts,  viz,  : — 

Abbrdarb.— John  Williams,  Edward  Morgan,  David  Price  Davies. 
William  Little. 

Abergele  and  Pensarn.— Vohn  Carrington,  David  Edwards. 
Arthur  Pntchard,  William  Littler. 

Abertillery.— 'S.  J.  Hall,  James  Edwards,  Rev.  E.  Davies. 
John  Ward  Williams,  W.  Gilbert  Jones.  *^«>'»«. 

Alfreton.— Joshua  RoberU,  W.  Parsons,  T.  Willgoose. 

Alnwick  and  Canongate.  •Adam  Robertson,  •Luke  Scott, 
•George  Simpson,  Charles  Percy,  •ITiomas  Walby,  Richard  Arch- 
bold. 

Alton.— 'Edwin  Loe,  Tom  Cox,  Henry  Piggott,  *Charles  BonelU 

Altrincham.— "John  Newton,  'John  Anabler,  *William  Griffin, 
James  Boyd. 

Alv ASTON  AND  BouLTox.— •William  Riley,  •Thomas  Riley,  Isaac 
Allen. 

Alverstoke.— Alfred  Balliston,  George  Cooke,  Edwin  Lapthom, 
Edward  Field,  Henry  Alfred  Ridout,  Frederick  Loney,  J.  H.  F. 
Treacher,  John  Tappenden,  John  G.  Parham. 

Ashbourne.  -John  Tliomas  Marple,  William  Barnes,  Richard 
Cooper,  William  Wise,  J.  A.  Johnston. 

AsHroRD.—»John  Watson,  •George  Alfred  Spain,  William  Wain- 
^•"igbt,  •John  Broad,  •John  Dobree  Norwood,  •William  Fowler 
Harvey,  "Frederick  Worger. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield.— •Edward  Burchall,  Thomas  Crompton, 
•Theodore  Drayton  Grimk^,  •Adolphus  B.  Mouben.  •Joseph  Pim- 
blett, 'Henry  Siddall,  •James  Wright, 

Asflll.— 'Wm.  H.  Hewlett,  •F.  S.  Geranl,  'John  Abbott,  John 
Simm. 

Atherton.  -•John  Bullough,  'A.  Burrows,  J. P., 'Robert  Sephton, 
•John  Davies,  ♦Wm.  Gnindy.  *^    ^ 

AiDBNSHAW.— 'Robert  Grundy,  Paul  Grundy,  Richard  Robinson, 
•William  Oldham  Bridge. 

ArsTOfLEV.  -'Jos,  Barroudot^h,  'Frederick  Marsden,  •Green 
Roberts. 

A^fc-RE.- •Rev.  Alexander  David  Pringle,  •Joseph  Philpotts, 
•Stephen  Adolphus  White. 

AvLESBiRY.  -'H.  A.  P.  Cooper,  ♦R.  Dickins.  E.  T.  Mackrill. 

BAiLDt>x.  -T.  Taylor,  John  Rhodes,  WillianiWright, 

Bala.— Richard  Owen  Jones,  William  Evans,  RcAiert  Jones,  John 
Parr>-. 

Baldock.— 'Thomas  Rigby  Kcwlcy,  'Edward  Fossey  Bally, 
•William  Richardson  (he  declines  to  serve). 

Bampton.— *Rev.  Edward  Rendell,  Mohn  Trowey  Periam. 
•Cteorge  Frost. 

Banbury.— Wm.  Denchficld,  Wm.  Palmer,  George  Crosby. 
Bangor.  -Robert  Roberts,  Meshach  Roberts,  John  Uoyd. 
Barkisland.— lliomas  Hanson^  Simeon  Helliwell,  Joseph  Riley. 
Barmouth.  -John    Jones    Gnffith,     David     Thomas.    William 
Williams.  ' 


Baslow  an-d  Bubnell.    'William  Hattersley,  John  Wainwright. 
Battle.  -Chas.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Jenner,  Craven  Smith. 

Bedlingtonshire.— Ralph  Dodds,  George  R.  Chariton.  Thomas 
Glassey. 

BEESTON.-'Tohn  Walker.  John  Whitehead,  •John  Pollaid. 

Belper.  -John  Hunter,  Septimus  Stone,  Samuel  Bcresford. 
Lax?Wimam Thi^ler  ^""^'''    ^'^''''    EUringham.   Joshua 
Cl^UoMr''''  '''"'  I-'ENHAM.-'J.  W.  Pease,  'Ralph   Brown,  -J.  S. 

Bicester. -'J   Horuood.  'E.  Checkley,  'S.  Baker.  T.  Paxton. 

BiDmrLPH.-'H.  W.   Williamson,   •  f .'  W.  Ti^ord,   •llbomas 


Cottrell. 


BiLLiNGE.-*Elias  Daniels,  'Thomas  Mather,  John  Makin. 
Binclev  (Local   Board).  -'Joshua  Laycock,    'William   Sugden, 
Jonn  Hartley.  ^^       * 

BoLLiNGTON.-'William  Henshall,  'Henry  Arthur  Hensto<4, 
George  Brooke,  1  homas  Creswick  Oliver.  •  Joseph  Snape. 

Bournemouth.-  C.C.  Creeke,  M.  R.  Cotes,  H.  N^lyn,  'G.  R. 
Elwes,  J.  Hartley,  •Ed.Srard  Jennings,  C.  R.  Hutchings. 

Bowness.— 'J.  Brownrigg,  •G.  H.  Pattinson,  'Captain  Elms. 

Braintree.-  R.  Cnckmore,  S.  White,  J.  ClaydonT 

Bredbury  AND  RoMiLKv.  James  Wood,  Richaid  Harvey, Thomas 
Booth,  Joseph  Arundale,  Simeon  Hopwood,  John  Haughton. 

Bridgend.  -George  Fenton  Lambert,  'Hugh  Bevan.  John 
Hemmmg.  **  '      -* 

Bridlington. -Richard  Richardson,  Leonard  Mainprize,  William 
Uutterheld,  Lee  Stecre  Steere ;  and  Charles  Mann,  to  fill  a  casual 
vacancy. 

•JP'^o  ^?^'^^^'''*  ^^'"  S^-  Peter's.-  'J.  Blackburn,  W.  S.  Blackbum, 
•E.  S.  Goodson.  ' 

Bromborouch.-' Richard  Davies,  'Kingston  G.  Woodham, 
'James  D.  Thorbum.  ' 

Bromley  (KentX-»James  William  Ilott,  'Charies  Lamb,  'Wil. 
liam  Lownds,  Henry  Balding. 

Brouchton.— Samuel  Grant,  Thomas  Johnson  Holt,  John  C^eorge 

Brownhills. -•Joseph  Thomas  Bayley,  Joseph  Dolphin,  vTertius 
John  Taylor. 

BRYNMAWR--William  Evans,  Thomas  Hope,  David  Watkins, 
Richard  Ward  WUhams.  (^      '^  * 
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Bt-DUCiGH  Saltekton.— James    Larcombc,    *William    Walters, 
•John  Bom. 
Bi'GLAWTON.— 'Anthony  Shaw,  *  William  Bowler. 
BrLKiNGTON.--*WUUam  Worthington  Orton,   William    Satchell, 
WUliam  rUL 
Blbnham.— *Thomas  Dare,  James  Keats,  •Henry  Rendall. 
BtXTOK.   -•£.  C.  Milligan,  •Charles  Wilkinson,  Major  Goring, 
Rohert  Holme. 

Caeuxon.— •William  Griffiths,  Thomas    Parry,    James    Jarret, 
lames  Haslin,  Rev.  Canon  H.  P.  Edwards. 

Calnk.   -•R.   Henly,  •John    Dommett  Bishop,   "H.    C.   Henly, 
•Hllliam  S.  Bennett. 

CAMBORNB.~^Josiah  Thomas,  No.  x,  *Charles  Thomas,  John  Pool, 
Jouah  Thomas,  No.  2. 

Caxnock.— •Frederick  Henry  Gilpin,    *Thomas    Evans,    •John 
<Jreen. 

Carlton-.— Francis  Cave,  William  Kirk.  Alfred  Cooke. 
Castl£ford. — •Job  Harling,  James  Farquhar,  Joseph  Reynolds. 
Chatham.— •James    Breeze,     •Charles    Bessent,    "John    Foord, 
•.\nthoav  lohn  Knowlden,  John  William  Taylor. 

Cmbshunt.— •Samuel    Austin,    'John  Dewey,    •Thomas   Allsup 
Hewitt,  Samuel  James  WooUey. 

CHirrENHAM.— George  Bishop.  William  Austin,  Rev.  Canon  Rich, 
Ccorge  Hathaway,  Rev.  H.  B.  Bardwell. 

Christchurch  (Mon.).— •John  Bladon,   •James  Harris,  Daniel 
Happer^ld. 

CiREKOESTER.—^Robert    Alexander    Anderson,    •Richard   Cole, 
*>^'Uliaffi  Heniy  Tames,  *Charles  Septimus  Smith,  John  Mullings. 
Claines.-  H.  Weaver,  Edwin  Yeates,  G.  A.  Bird. 
Clayton-le.Mcx>rs.— 'Denis    Towers,    James    Foster,    Thomas 
Macintosh,  Joseph  Horrocks. 

Clayton-West.— *John  Karye,  •William  Waites,  •William 
ThonqMon  Beanland. 

Cleator  Moor.— •John  Fletcher  Kirkconel,  •Thomas  Moffat, 
*John  0.  Burchall,  Henry  Turner. 

Cleckheaton.— •John  Hirst,  •Benjamin  Holdsworth  Goldthorp, 
•John  Hutchinson  Knowles,  Israel  Umpleby^  John  Thornton,  Robin- 
900  Driver. 

CuxTHOR  PBS.— Frederick  Arthur  Peck,  Christopher  Kirkman, 
Anthony  Frith,  lliomas  Charles  Gray. 

Clee-with-Wbelsby.— •David  Brocklesby,  'Charles  Jeffs,  William 
Hon,  *Cooper  Snowden. 
CixvKDON.— John  Maynard,  John  Griffin,  •Thomas  Hartree. 
CoLEFORD.— •John  Trotter  lliomas,   •William  Nelmes,  •Henry 
AOiord. 

CosELEV.— William  Allen,  Job  Smallman,  •Isaiah  Dicken,  •Enoch 
'Oittioss.  S.  L.  Millington,  E.  W.  Lewis. 

CoTTixGHAM.— •David  Wilson,  •C.  H.  Ringrose,  •W.  J.  Atkinson; 
-md  George  William  Hart,  vice  Ross,  resigned. 

CowpEN.— Daniel  Kelly,  William  Thompson,  Thomas  Hindmarch, 
Janes  Pattison. 

CtosTQN.--»John  Ascroft,  *Thomas  Croston,  •Matthew  Hack- 
iirth. 

CwwLE.— John  Drury,  •William  Dawson  Margrave,  •  James 
w3son. 

Crumfsall.— •Walter  Somerville  Kinch,  •William  Butterworth, 
Robert  P.  Hewit. 
Ct'M»ERwoRTM.~»John  Addy,  •William  Moseley. 
Daelaston.— •G.    P.   Butler,   "David  Etchells,  James  Harper, 
•Geojge  Humpage,    •Simeon    Partridge,    •William  Winn,  Joseph 
Yardley. 
D»BV-— •John  Kenyon,  •Henry  Lockwood,  « James  Moore. 
Dodworth,  Rev.  Thomas  Thomley    Taylor,  •John  Woodcock 
Ownwwth,  David  McCoufarey. 

DoicKLLY.— •Humphrey  Lloyd  Williams,  Thomas  Roberts, 
fiichud  Mills,  Evan  Jones. 

DoEKiNc-^John  Young,  •W.  W.  Clark.  *J.  L.  Playfoot,  •J. 
Todaun. 
DioYLSDEN.— •John  Ka>;,  •Joseph  Hall.  Bristow  Flint  Cartwright. 
DuKiNFiELD.— James  Avison,  •John  Ashworth,  •Thomas  Beeley, 
•James  Halstead,  John  Sykes,  Henry  WooUey. 

Ealikc— J.  Allen  Brown,  'A.  H.  Johnson,  «H.  C.  Green,  •J.  K. 
Wright. 

Eastbourne.— C.  Tomkinson,  W.  Routledge,  Robert  Colgate, 
NeviU  Strange,  C.  N.  Hayman,  W.  A.  Cardwell,  R.  Francis,  Charles 


\ 


East  Cowes.— •Richard  Lihou  Roberton,  David  Baldry,  Joseph 
Bockland,  •Nathaniel  Roberton,  Thomas  Whiteroan. 

East  Stonbhouse.— "Thomas  Taylor,  "Thomas  Skinner  Bayly, 
•John  Friend,  •George  Lake,  "Richard  Lyne  Blight,  "George 
Kiiflips,  'Uriah  Kinp,  'John  Perry. 

Ebbw  Vale.— "William  Lloyd,  "Thomas  Morgan,  "Lewis  Morgan. 

EccLEsHiLL.— Wm.  Holmes  Hutton,  •John  Eastwood  Scott,  David 
Smith,  Edwin  Galloway,  Joshua  Bell. 

Ecrbvont.— •James  Baird,  •John  Lindow,  •John  Mitchell. 

Ella  NIX— •Jno.  Ramsden  Crowther,  James  Thornton,  Richard 
Marsden,  *  Benjamin  Pilling. 

Emlbv.— •Henry  Hammerton,  Henry  Hampshire,  Wm.  Dickinson. 

Erith.— •Charics  Beadle,  •Rev.  John  Eastwood  Martin,  Thomas 
Heaps. 

Exmouth.— Messrs.  Ellett  and  Sherwin,  Sir  John  Phear. 

Failsworth.- -Robert  Wright  j*George  Whitehead,  James  Wild, 
John  Tongue,  •Abraham  Taylor.  Thomas  Jackson. 

Fairfielu.— Silas  Bennett,  Joseph  Slater,  •James  Shirt,  Philip 
Hiach,  William  Haslam. 

Falmouth.— •John  Jonathan  Skinner,  •William  Broad,  "Henry 

mm  Rnaden,  "WUUam  Henry  Lean,  "William  Slade  Giver,  Edwin 


_i  Turner. 

Jmucwdrtm.— John  Melton  Batcman,  Robert  Alexander  Clarke 
**  r  Dysoo,  George  Foster,  William  Sumner,  Alfied  Topp. 


FARSLEV.-»"Edwin  Woodhouse,  "John  Wilson,  "Joseph  Gaunt. 

Favbrsham.— Robert  Murton^John  K.  Ashbee,  Thomas  Gillow, 
Nicholas  Murton,  William  Cltfiord,  William  Richard  Gorham, 
Benjamin  Leese,  Samuel  Higham,  Hafford  Fielding,  Frederic  John- 
son, Richard  Beale  Neame,  John  Minter,  Albert  Thomas  Curling, 
Thomas  Minter,  William  Carter,  William  Roper  Dixon,  John  Henry 
Howard,  William  Culver,  Walter  Charles  Stunt,  Charles  Neame, 
William  Butcher,  Henry  Amos,  Henry  Read,  Henry  Collaxd,  Henry 
lliomas  Bensted,  Frank  Bridge  Cobb. 

Feathbrstone.— Messrs.  "Feamley,  "Andrew,  and  "Waller. 

Fenton.— "George  HalUun,  •John  Myatt,  •Joseph  Gimson, 
•William  Hawker. 

FiLBV.— •Robert  Cammish,  John  Glaves  Gofkon,  FitzGeorge 
Rowe. 

Flockton. — No  nominations  were  made,  and  consequently  the  two 
seats  are  vacant. 

Frome.— •George  A.  Daniel,  •Edward  Flatman,  "Edmund  G. 
Ames,  •Charles  Case,  William  Baily. 

Garsto.v.— T.  B.  Royden,  J.  E.  Sheppard,  James  Wood,  W.  G. 
Killick. 

Gildersome.— T.  W.  Helliwell,  Robert  Holliday,  Thomas  Cocker, 
Sam  Buttrey ;  and  Joseph  Scargill  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 

GoMERSAL.— •Frank  Burnley,  John  Rhodes,  John  Scott,  Benjamin 
Craven. 

GooLE.  -Messrs.  Graybum,  Jackson,  and  •Wright. 

Gorton.— •Daniel  Irvine  Flattely,  •George  Hy.  Grimshaw, 
•George  Hill  Underwood,  Edwin  J.  ReynoWs. 

Grasm ERE.— •Edward  Brown,  •Robert  Jackson  Partridge,  John 
Green. 

Great  Crosby.— •Edward  William  Cropper,  •Thomas  May  Smith, 
Thomas  Barnes  Clarke. 

Great  Driffield.— Tames  Elgey.  James  Hopper,  George  Moore 
Foley,  •Thomas  Dyson  Whiuker,  William  Scotchbum. 

Grebtlandw— Tnomas  Brooke,  John  Smith,  Benjamin  Taylor, 
Thomas  Wadsworth. 

GuiSBO ROUGH.— •Charles  Ovington  Ord,  •Alfred  Edward  Pease, 
•George  Page,  •John  Clarke. 

Gunthwaite  and  Incbirchworth.— Luke  Taylor,  Charles  Wood, 
William  Horn. 

Handsworth  (Yorkshire).— Stephen  Bacon,  Ed.  M.  Dickens, 
Frank  Sibray,  Richard  Row,  Wm.  Jno.  Hooley. 

Harrogate.-- "James  Simpson,  *Jo6eph  Stephenson,  •William 
Taylor,  •Joseph  T.  Walker,  George  Dawson,  Nicholas  Carter,  Wm. 
Henry  Milner. 

Harrow.— *Thomas  Charles  Hudson,  William  Edward  Taylor, 
John  Chapman. 

Havant.— Samuel  Clarke,  James  Softly,  George  Whicher,  William 
T.  L«:k,  H.  J.  Green. 

Hay.— 'Francis   Robert    Trump>er,    •Charles    Griffiths,    "Jj 
Morris. 

Hedoen   Bridge.— Joseph  Ashton,    •Thomas  Crabtree,   • 
Greenwood,  "Stansfield  Helliwell,  *John  Horsfall,    James   Lister, 
James  Winterbottom. 

Heckmondwike.— "Joss  Walshaw,  •John  Wood,  Joseph  Fawcett, 
Thomas  Mitcheson. 

Herne  Bay.— R.  Barnwell,  S.  Gibhs,  T.  Waller,  N.  Bowden. 

Higher  Bebington. — •Andrew  Pearson,  •Thomas  Simpson, 
•Andrew  Tucker  Squarey,  •John  Thomas. 

Hinckley.— •^drew  Cooper,  "Thomas  Kiddle,  "George  Hall, 
Samuel  Goode,  George  Porter. 

HoLBEACH. — ^John  Carbutt,  William  Rowell^  Joseph  Ward. 

Holme  Cultram.— "William  Fletcher  Wilson,  Georgtf  Liddle, 
William  Crabb,  John  Barwise. 

Holywell.— •Joseph  Gamer,  Richard  Sankey,  •John  Lloyd 
Price,  David  Williams  (Cross  Street),  John  Edward  Tones. 

Honley.— •William  Henry  Thornton,  William  Henry  Robinson, 
•John  Armitage  Carter,  •George  William  Oldham. 

HoRFiBLD.— Robert  Charles  Smart,  John  Ferryman  Hartnell, 
Benjamin  York. 

HoRNCASTLE. — •Jasou  Allison,  "John  Panton,  •William  F. 
Snartt,  •Jesse  Chatterton. 

Horns  BY.— Charles  Catling,  Sjpencer  Tom  Home  wood,  Charles 
Turner,  Henry  Reader  Williams,  Coiry  Wright. 

HoRSFORTH.— William  Hudson,  jun.,  John  lliompson,  Richard 
Broadbent,  Gabriel  Francis  Jeffery.  *John  Richardson. 

Horsham. -•Edward  Ineram  Bostock,  •R.  Hunt,  •£.  Taylor, 
•G.  B.  Simpson,  •A.  Pennells. 

Hove.— James  O'Brien,  William  Olding,  Montagu  David  Scott, 
William  Joseph  Kelson  Millard,  Lindsay  Stevenson  Gresley  Young, 
Cuthbert  Athelstan  Baines,  Arthur  Callaway,  Francis  Swanton  Hur- 
lock.iWigram  Elliott  Money,  Benjamin  Bradford  Reed,  Simon  William 
Creagh,  Richard  Dawson,  }ames  Douglas  Lilley,  Charles  Nye,  jun., 
George  Baldwin  Woodrufif,  Joseph  Nurcombe,  r  rancb  Yeates  Toms, 
Thomas  Washington. 

HoYLAND  Swainb. — "Benjamin  Pinder,  John  Armitage,  Jacob 
Deamley. 

HucKNALL-UNDER-HuTHWAiTE.  T.  Robiuson,  John  Stringfellow, 
J.  Wright. 

HuNswoRTH.— J.  G.  Oddy,  F.  H.  Pearce,  T.  Scott. 

HuKST. —Thomas  Battersby,  Henry  Charlesworth,  William  Ker- 
shaw, James  Whitworth. 

Idle.— Charles  Turner,  Benjamin  Bottomley,  Mark  PuUein. 

Ilfracombe.  -"S.  Day,  "I.  Chu|^,  "J.  Braund. 

I NCE.— "Thomas  Hatton,  "Francis  Percy,  "William  Waddington, 
Charles  Gidlow  Jackson,  William  Morton. 

IvYBRiDCE.— "Whinfield  Robinson,  "B.  W.  Sherwell,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Anstiss. 

Kenilworth.— John  Bagshaw,  "Luke  Heynes.  "R.  S.  HodfaU 
"Richard  Robbins.  ^H 

Kettering.— "John  Wallis,  "WUliam  Toller,  Abel  J.  Mai«BltR^^ 
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KiRKHEATON.— Fred  Hudson,  James  Wilson,  James  Moulson, 
John  France,  Ephraim  Sykes. 

Lampeter.— Rev.  Recs  Cribin  Jones,  •Thomas  Edmunds,  *\Villiam 
Jones,  William  Lloyd. 

Launceston.    John  Mortimer  Strong. 

Leadgate.— *Luke  Nicholson,  •John  Joseph  Hedley,  John  H. 
Hudson,  Matthew  Robson. 

Leek.— *Thomas  Shaw,  •Stephen  Goodwin,  •Andrew  Morton, 
•Charles  Eaton,  William  Broster,  William  Shufflebottom,  John  Chap- 
man Clemesha,  John  Sheldon. 

Lees. — ^James  Greaves,  R.  Whittaker,  James  Lord,  James  Dixon. 

Levland.— •Thomas  Leatham  Wall,  Frederick  Hackforth,  William 
Swann. 


LiLLiNGTON.— J.  Harding,  J.  Whitmore,  Dr.  Horsfall. 
LiNTHWAiTK.— •Richard  PUaton,  John  Walker,  John  H.  Syke.s. 
LiTHERLAND.— -•Richard  Webster,   'Thomas  rfarrison,    ♦Robert 


Brown,  Chris.  Charle.*:  Cain. 

LiTTLEBORouGH.— •Edmund  Taylor,  Henry  Travis,  •John  Stott. 

Little  Hulton.— Messrs.  Beswick,  Clegg,  Ruffby,  Roscoe,  and 
the  Rev.  P.  Roberts,  M.A. 

Little  Lever.-  •Richard  Hs^yward,  •Robert  Johnson,  •George 
B.  Douglas,  Robert  Whitehead. 

Lla NELLY.— Richard  Nevill,  John  Randell,  William  Howell, 
9dobert  Margrave. 

Lla NFAIRFECHAN.— Daniel  Davies,  Owen  Griffiths,  William 
Leicester. 

LoFTUS.— G.  H.  Anderson,  Robt.  Sanderson,  J.  P.  Petch,  J.  H. 
Bulman. 

Long  Eatox.— Messrs.  •Austin,  •Maltby,  E.  T.  Hooley,  and  J. 
Wingfield. 

Loughborough.  -W.  Rowland,  A.  Paget,  W,  Tidd,  Henry  Dcane, 
—  Moss. 

Lower  Bedington.— Middleton  Beckett,  John  Smith,  •Joseph 
Delamore,  ♦Charles  Morris. 

Lowestoft.— ITiis  election  takes  place  in  September. 

LvMiNGTON.-  •v.  F.  Dent,  •£.  Badcock,  •€.  Miller,  •G.  Grunsell, 
J.  Neal,  *Rev.  P.  OConnelL 

Lymm.— •Hugh  Cameron,  Daniel  Rogers,  John  Thomason. 

Lynton.— Chas.  Medway,  John  Heywood,  Richard  Hooper  Vella- 
cott,  Philip  Jones,  llios.  New. 

Lytham.— ♦James  Parkinson,  *Rev.  William  Pilling,  •Joseph 
CoUinson,  William  Brown  Arminson,  M.D. 

Maesteg.— ♦T.  L.  Roberts,  ♦T.  Thomas,  James  Barrow,  L.  G. 
Jones. 

Malton.— Robert  Metcalfe,  •Samuel  King,  Matthew  Bartindale 
Slater,  •William  George  Searle,  •Seth  Tinslcy,  Paul  Hickes. 

Malvern.— Thos.  Cox,  jun..  Rev.  Henry  Fmter,  Admiral  J.  W. 
Donrille,  R.  Va.ssar  Vassar  Smith. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse.— •T.  Strutt,  •Henr^  Booth,  •G.  Sirutt. 

Marple.-— •Samuel  Hodgkinson,  •William  Sidebotham,  •James 
Wcstbrook. 

Marsdbn.— H.  Fisher,  E.  Wilkinson,  C.  Thornton,  D.  Schofield. 

Matlock.— John  Nuttall,  John  Turner,  T.  Boden,  George  Boden. 

Matlock  Bath  and  Scarthin  Nick.— *Samuel  Robinson, 
♦James  Sheppard,  •James  Walter  Whcatcroft. 

Meltham.— •James  Taylor,  •Nimrod  Eamshaw,  John  C.  Teale, 
Daa  Wood. 

Melton  Mowbray.-  Messrs.  Large,  Gibson,  and  Callis  ;  and  H. 
T.  Woolhouse.  Pickard  Adcock,  and  William  Betts,  by  the  Board  to 
fill  casual  vacancies 

Merthyr  Tydfil.— •Thomas  Jones,  •Thomas  Davies,  •William 
Jones,  •Joseph  Owen,  *James  JProfcert,  •Rees  Jones. 

Mkthlev.— R.  Hollings,  J.  Holhngs,  R.  Smirthwaite,  Dr.  Wigin. 

Middleton-in-Stranton.— •Jno.  Robson  Reay,  •Christopher 
Walker,  jun.,  •Beniamin  Wri«ht. 

Middlewich.  -•Richard  Barker,  •William  Boosey,  Richard  Henry 
Yeomans. 

MiOGLEY.— James  Alderson  (the  only  person  nominated). 

Milverton.— •Godfrey  Appleyard,  •Charles  James  Bill,  •Jame< 
Collier  Harter. 

Mold.— -H.  Lloyd  Tones,  •William  Evans,  •G.  H.  Adams,  •Dr. 
Thomas  Williams,  'John  Hughes  (since  deceased). 

Monk  Bretton.— Joseph  Cheatter,  John  Coldwell,  Robert 
Richardson. 

Morley.  -•John  Hill,  John  Qegg.  James  Barker,  John  Dixon. 

Mottram-in-Longdendale.—*1  nomas  Halstead,  •Joseph  Old- 
ham, •Isaac  Shaw,  •John  Bernard  Ledeboer. 

Mountain  Ash.— •William  Prichard,  William  Lloyd  Herbert, 
•Charles  John  Nixon  Gray,  Jabez  Long,  Davy^ones. 

Much  Wenlock.— George  Edward  Mer^ith,  •Thomas  Adney, 
•Richard  Cooper,  •Captain  Wayne,  •I'horaas  Jukes. 

Nant>\ich.—^ William  Cooper,  'Joseph  Jackson,  Seymour  Hugh 
Munro. 

Nelson.  -Smith  Hudson,  William  Hartley,  John  Wilkinson, 
Leonard  Marsden. 

Neston  and  Parkgate.— *David  Russell,  M.D.,  Messrs.  •Wy-se, 
•Haigh,  and  •Thomas  Lloyd. 

Newbold  and  Dunston.— James  Beatty,  Charles  Hancock,  George 
Orwin,  James  Pearson. 

Newnham.  C.  a.  Goold,  William  Headdon,  William  H.  King, 
Henry  Weliineton. 

Newport  (Salop).  -  •D.  Edwards,  •M.  Thompson  (since  resigned), 
•W.  Wiggin,  *K.  Williams. 

Newton  Heath.  Robert  Lancashire,  John  Blomeley,  William 
Henry  Holland. 

Normanby.— R.  Coverdale,  John  Harrison,  T.  Thomas,  •Edward 
Uoton. 

NoRMANTON.— H.  Holmes,  •John  Pepper,  Robt.  Lawson. 

Northallerton.— S.imuel  May,  Cieorge  OU\-er,  Nathaniel 
KusseU,  •Charles  Walstell. 


NoRTHAM.— J.  W.  Cock,  W.  Pickard,  Captain  Wren,  Oliver 
Heywood. 

North  Biepley.— H.  Breaks,  L.  Hill,  R.  Wilson,  C.  Bentley,. 
James  Sharp. 

Northfleet.— •James  French,  *Henry  William  Kirby,  •Willbm 
Robert  Topham,  Robert  Williams,  Alfred  Wimble,  Alexander  Deakin,. 
•George  Blackmore. 

NoRTHWicH.— •George  Slater,  •John  Woodyatt,  •William  Sutton» 
•William  Dale,  •William  Newall,  Thomas  Moore  ;  and  Thoma.v 
Deakin  by  Board  to  fill  up  a  casual  vacancy. 

Nuneaton.— •Georae  Ward,  Robert  William  Swinnerton,  Jacob 
Stanley,  Joseph  Ward  Knowles. 

Okehami»ton.— •William  Paddon,  Samuel  Pike,  Tames  Ward. 

Openshaw.  —Stanhope  Perkins,  John  Swindells,  J.  H.  Croslield. 

Ormesuy. —James  Duffield,  William  Harrison,  A.  S.  S.  Keiths 
W.  R.  Thomas. 

Orreu  ♦Thomas  Alker,  Joseph  Lawrenson,  John  Warburton^ 
•James  Pickering. 

OswALDTwisTLE.— Robert  Beckett,  John  Cunli/Te,  William  Hogh> 
ton,  John  Haworth. 

Otley.— Peter  William  Mus^ve,  Harvey  Wharfedale  Tennant 
Garnett,  Richard  Watkinson,  •William  Swifk  Greaves. 

Ottery  bT.  Mary. — ^John  Brown,  Matthew  Ellis,  'Samuel 
Warren. 

Padiham  and  HAPTON.—*James  Potter,  •Eli  Whitehead,  'Henry 
Inzham,  William  Lancaster,  •Wilkinson  Wilkinson. 

Pemberton. — •Richard  Clavton.  •William  France,  'James 
Aspinall,  •James  Moss,  Henry  Moorneld. 

Pbnistone.— John  Armitage,  'Arthur  Cobdcn  Jordan  Wilson, 
Risdin  Darracott  Woodcock. 

Pe.vrith. — Thomas  Altham,  George  Hetherington,  J.  James,  John 
Sarginson. 

Phillack.— *John  Thomas,  •T.  E.  Hockin,  •William  Hosken, 
•W.  E.  Rosewame,  S.  L  Kosewame. 

PouLTON.  Bare,  and  Torrisholme.— •James  Tetley,  'Richard 
Crabtree,  Jeremiah  Jowett. 

QuEENSBURY.— I.  Waugh,  J.  Sherwin,  J.  Bairstow. 

Radcliffe. — Walker  Allen  (Junior),  James  Ashworth,  Joseph 
Brooks,  John  Heap. 

Ramsgate.— -JoKn  Overy  Eve,  Charles  Pearce,  William  Turpin, 
Lazarus  Hart,  David  Erskine  Dewar,  Philip  Sins  Emett,  William 
Frederick  Pygott,  Samuel  Woodman,  Rev.  Edward  Gripper  Banks, 
Paul  Maurice  Upright,  George  Sykes.  William  Parlett  Blackburn, 
John  Lamy  Ellerm  (since  decea.^ed),  John  Bamet  Hodgson,  Lawrence 
William  Vaile,  Charles  Robert  Wood,  Jacob  Tritsch,  Rev.  John 
Bradford  Whiting,  Rev.  Emile  Comet  D'Auquier,  I^ewis  Jeffcris, 
James  Frost,  Henry  James  Wolfenden  Johnstone,  Richard  Sale, 
William  Shipper. 

Rastrick.— John  Crosslevt  'J*  R«  Firth,  John  Kaye,  Prestoa 
Hepworth. 

Reddish.— •Richard  Fumival,  'William  Walmsley,  'Frederick 
Whittaker  Scott,  'John  Walthew. 

Redditch.— 'A.  Booker,  'J.  W.  Shrimpton,  'W.  H.  English,  J» 
Mogg,  John  Johnson. 

Rhyl.— E.  D.  Wynne  Jones,  Frederic  Pcnn,  Robert  Oldfield,  J.  B. 
Linnell,  P.  Mostyn  Williams,  E.  Vaughan,  Thomas  Elli<. 

Richmond  (Surrey).— lames  Burrington  Bull,  Edward  Laveing 
Fenn,  George  Thomas  Noyce,  Somers  Thomas  Gascoyne,  Francis. 
Burdett,  Arthur  Brewin.  Edward  Carlile,  John  Warrington  Morris, 
James  Moore  Lucas,  John  Maxwell. 

Ripley.— 'M.  Rushforth,  -J.  T.  Morley,  «G.  Webster,  'J. 
Johnson. 

RiscA.— 'George  William  Wilkinson,  'Cornelius  Jones,  Henry 
White. 

RoMFORa— 'Thomas  Bird,  'W.  H.  Fox,  'A.  Harvey,  'H. 
Whitmore. 

Rowley  Regis.— 'Thomas  Penn,  William  Parkes,  George  Gilbert, 
'Joseph  Hodgetts,  William  Williams,  •I'homas  Hurley  Robertson. 

RoxBY-cuM-RisBY.— •Charles  Scofiin  Holgate,  •George  Taylor. 

Rugby.— •Jonathan  Pack  wood,  Sidney  John  Dicksee,  'Rev, 
Charles  Elsee. 

RuGELEY.— A.  Whitworth,  H.  Brown,  John  Key,  William  Williams,. 
George  Bumell. 

St.  Neots.— •George  Bower,  'Henry  Harvey,  'Rev.  William. 
Maule.  'William  Henry  Hall. 

St.  Thomas.— 'Mark  Farrant,  'Thomas  Symons,  'W.  Cuth- 
bertson. 

Sale.— John  Brown,  •Henry  Burgess,  'John  Fullalovc,  Thomas 
Kirkley,  Francis  Haslam  Oldham. 

Saltburn-by-the-Sea. — J,  C.  Simpson,  John  Trotter,  Josephs 
Walton. 

Sandbach.— James  Broad,  •James  Davies,  ♦Andrew  Johnstone, 
James  Lea,  Jehu  Vawdrey. 

Sanix;ate. — 'Frederic  Franklin,  •Richard  John  F>'nmore,  'George 
Chapman  Walton. 

Seaton.— -H.  A.  Pattinson,  •W.  Gould,  'E.  W.  Gush. 

Seaton  Carbw.— 'LAzanis  Bowser,  Thomas  Laing,  'Jacob 
Lohden. 

Sevenoaks.  —'Rev.  J.  Jackson,  'J.  Moore  (Junior),  'E.  H, 
Stepney,  *C.  Walerhouse,  'H.  Thompson. 

Shbkrness.-'J.  T.  French,  J.  Peters,  'H.  T.  Penney,  'J. 
Copland. 

Shelley.— •Joseph  Townend,  •Sidney  Battey,  'John  Mitchell. 

Shepley. — ^•James  .Senior,  'Reuben  Senior,  •Joshua  Wood. 

Shepton  Mallet.- 'George  Mackenzie  Mackay,  ♦William  Luff, 
•James  Allen. 

Sherborne.— Charles  Leftwich  Oldfeld  Bartlett,  Captain  Fife, 
Rev.  John  blanch,  William  Seymour. 

Shipley.— Samuel  Barber,  Tom  Townsend,  Jonathan  Learoyd 
Miles  Rhodes ;  and  Edmund  Pullan  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 
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SiDMOUTH.  •William  Trump,  •Francis  Henry  Pyle,  •John 
Hauris. 

Skelmanthorpk.— •Edwin  Field,  •Samuel  Field,  Henry  Augus- 
tin**  WhittalL  ^^^ 

Skeumcksd ALB.— •James  Taylor,  •John  Aspinwall,  •Thomas 
Aspinwall,  •Richard  Latham,  WiUiam  Beveridge;  and  Richard 
Mercer  by  the  Eoard  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 

Sleaford,  New.— 'James  Hubbard,  'W.  D.  C.  Owen,  •Edward 
J.  Brewitt,  Alfred  Darlow. 

Su>UGH.— J.  H.  Spokes,  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  J.  Lundy.  R.  Martm. 

Smethwick.— Walter  Harlcy,  John  Ncwcy,  lliomas  Howell,  Wm. 
Weaver  VauKhon. 

SooTHiu.  Nether.— •Alexander  Lee,  senior,  •Thomas  Hanson, 
Abraham  Tonge.    . 

Sooth  ILL  Ufpeh.— 'Wm.  Parker,  John  Clarkson,  Anthony  Spurr. 

South  Blyth.— 'Robert  Bell,  'Jacob  Keenlyside,  Edwin  Saunders, 
Benjamin  Milbum,  John  Watson  (the  three  last  are  for  the  newly 
juinexMl  or  South  wardl 

Southborough.— JonnBromwich,  James  Readman  Coles,  William 

South  Cave  and  Wallingfen.— •John  Rudd,  William  Tindale, 
Henry  Shaw,  •Thomas  Moverley.  . 

SofTH  Crosland.— «Thomas  Brooke,  J.P.,  •Albert  Wngley, 
•Samoel  Pontefract.  ^^ 

Southend.— •J.  B.  Brasier,  J.  R.  Hemmann,  W.  L.  Wise,  •D. 
W.  Cosset. 

South  Gosforth.  —  •Richard  Welford,  •Thomas  Adamson, 
•Utomas  Bainbridge  ;  and  John  Robinson,  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 

South  Hornsey.  -•Charles  Handlev,  •James  Harper,  •Chris- 
topher Birmingham  Melluish,  •Thomas  Perman. 

SotTKOWRAM.— Messrs.  'Barstow  •Barber,  and  •Morton. 
SouTHWiCK.     R.  C.  Hudson,  W.  Dawson,  W.  D.  Pratt. 
SowERBV.— •Josiah  Haighley,  •George  Lumb,  Jno.  Selwyn  Raw- 
!«»,  •Gibson  Pickles,  Shepherd  Wilson,  •Richard  Hodgson  ;  and 
Wm.  Greenwood,  elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 
SfENNVMOOR.— Thomas  Wilkinson,  •Thomas  Farthing,  •Thomas 

W.  Starforth.  ^     ,, 

Staines.— "Richard  .\shby,  •Frederic  Barrett,  Walter  B.  Puckle, 
Herbert  Rymill. 

Stainland  with  Old  Lindlev.— James  Haigh,  George  Norchffe, 
John  Qoamiby. 

Stamhope.— •Thomas  Livingston,  M.D.,  •Daniel  McAllam,  •Wm. 
Rippon,  •Charles  Emerson.  ^  „     *,      . 

Staplbton.— George   Thomas,    •Joseph    Haskins    Ball,   •Jacob 
Monb,  Thomas  William  Stone. 

Stivenage.— 'John  Warner  Smith,  H.  Matthews,  T.  F.  Warren, 
E.  Muncey,  H.  Ivory. 
Stoke.— Astley  Edward  Lindsay  Kaye,  John  Kendrick,JohnSmith. 
Stowmarket.— John  Crowe,  John  Gosling,  Edward  Salmon  ;  and 
H.  A.  Oakes  and  John  Hayward,  to  fill  casual  vacancies. 

Stowh)n-thk- Wold.  -•Thomas   Roff,  •Henry  Sutton,  •William 
fiiddulph  Greaves  I'asker. 
Steeet.-* James  Clark,  •Robert  Talbot,  Francis  Peum. 
SiEfliTON.— W.  Y.  Cockbum,  J. P.,  E.  L.  I'lTiynne,  W.  Parkes, 
W.  Mudie,  E.  E.  Blake. 

StTTON  Bridge.— •Michael  Richard  ThoroW,  •John  George  Hob- 
ton,  John  Richard  Clarke.  ,,   „ 

ScTTON-iN-AsHFiELD.— H.  Shaw,  W.  Brooks,  T.  Bnggs,  M.  Fox, 
A.  H.  Bonser  :  and  Job  Shelton  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 
Swadlincote.— Thomas  Stacey,  •Edmund  Sharpe,  'Robert  Staley. 
JiwAFFH AM.— •Thomas  Lind*ey,  «Kobert  Smith,  •James  Fuller, 
John  Sniith, 

S»iNTON.— Joseph  AquiU  Bower,  •Enoch  Jagger,  John  Carr, 
Janes  Oxley. 

Teddikgtom.— •Robert  John  To«r,  •William  George  Taylor, 
•Richard  Lardner,  Edwin  George  Ive,  William  George  CoMicr. 

TsiCNMouTH.— Messrs.  Devonshire,  Flamank,  Slocombe,  Parson, 
aiMl  Harris. 

Thame. -Messrs.  •F.  Abbott,  Lacey,  •J.  J.  Shrimpton,  J.  W. 
Marsh,  and  Dr.  Lee. 

Tmorshill.— •John  Beatson,  'John  Fisher,  •William  Hodgson, 
Thomas  Tomer,  Robert  Machell,  Benjamin  Crowsher,  WUUam 
Henry  Romsden. 

TMURLSTONE.-»John  Hinchdiffe,!  •William  Hoyland,  •William 
Smith,  •Richard  Turner.  _  ..        „    ,^ 

Tipton.- Thomas  Downes.  T.  Stanton,  J.  Bailey,  G.  Thomas, 
W.  Fisher,  •WUliam  AUen,  •John  James.  ^„  «,  „  .. 

ToNBRiDGE.— •G.  Dadson,  -B.  Payne,  'R.  Stagg,  •F.  T.  Bndger, 
*W.  BflOdwin,  •J.  C  Rice. 
ToNC— Abraham  Elsworth,  Thomas  Horsman,  •Edward  Croft. 
Tottbkham.— •Thomas  Biscoe,   Joshua  Pedley,,^John  Wilson, 
•Henry  Moore.  .  ,.       _ ,      , 

TowYN.— Rowland  Gwynn  Price,  Richard  Jones,  •Willuim  Lloyd, 
Mohn  DamieL 

Tow  Law.— Joseph  Bond,  WiUiam  Ridley,  Joshua  WiUiam 
.Schofieki. 

Trkdbcar.— •David  Price,  •Charles  Widdowson,  Walter  Taylor, 
•William  Davies,  John  Thomas. 

Tik»wbridgk.— Joseph  Poynton  Haden,  John  Kemp,  William 
Hooey  Haywood.  Jacob  Usher.  Ephraim  Usher,  George  Mayris 
■Syhvcacer,  George  Lkwellen  Palmer.  ,    ^^    ^    ^  ^^ 

TuNBRioGB  Wells.-^W.  F.  Bfowell,  "R.  Howard,  •J.  A.  Robb, 
•Apdcy  Smith,  D'Aubigny  Hatch,  •W.  J.  Biggs,  •R.  Boorman, 
Captain  O.  F.  'llmins.  ^       ,     ^     ^  ^. 

TmcuEMHAM.— William^  Begent,  .Francis  E«*hj««*«^_ThomM 
CSaoEfB  Gardin  «-.--. 

liRk,  Thomas 

"  VJUVHttTON.- 

I  GcoifVe  Tosh, 


Upperthong.— •Benjamin  Butterworth,  William  Berry,  John  Hirst 
Hampshire,  Joshua  Woodhead. 

Walker.— •Charles  Mitchell,  Jesmond  Towers,  William  Dobson, 
James  Angus,  •Dr.  Aitchison.  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Bourke. 

Wallasey.— •James  Curne,  J.  H.  Walker,  •F.  Johnston,  •£. 
Davies. 

Wallsend.— George  Awbum  Allan,  James  Wm.  Dees,  Wm.  Hall, 
WardleShaw. 

Walmer.— ITiomas  Coleman,  George  Marley,  John  William  Webb, 
James  Macintosh,  Alexander  Tod,  Stephen  Hinds. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross.— •Samuel  Tyler,  Ernest  Champness, 
•Peter  Mills,  •Charles  Chapman. 

Walthamstow.-  -John  James  Burgess,  James  William  Calver, 
William  Alexander  Longmore,  William  Meakin,  •Walter  Basden 
Whittbgham. 

Walton-on-the-H ill.— •Joseph  Glover,  •Christopher  Grimshaw, 
Joseph  Atherton. 

Wareham.— Frederick  Marshallsay,  J.  B.  Best,  R.  C.  Hutchuigs. 

Warley.— •Henry  Patchett,  Thomas  Crowther,  •Gates  Binns, 
Thos.  Mitchell. 

Watford.— •John  Crouch  Binyon,  •Francis  Henry  Wilson  lies, 
M.D.,  Alfred  J.  Copeland,  •James  Pratt. 

Wavertrbe.— •Sir  James  Allanson  Picton,  J.P.,  G.  C.  Barker, 
Isaac  B.  Dilwonh,  •William  Pinnington. 

Wednbsbury.— Joseph  Trow,  Edward  Hobbins  Smith,  Joseph 
Whitehouse,  Francis  Dicken. 

Wednesfield.— J.  W.  Done,  •Charles  Hadley,  Isaiah  Hill, 
•Henry  Belhuny,  James  Snape. 

Wells  (Norfolk).  -  -The  election  of  this  Board  is  held  in  October. 

Westdury-on-Severn.— Maynard  W.  C.  Wemyss,  B.  Mayo, 
James  Hall,  Miles  Hart. 

West  Cowes.— •George  Fellows,  sen.,  George  Fellows,  jun., 
•Henry  Samuel  Hansen,  •Waller  Hillyer,  'Edwin  White. 

West  Dbruy.— Roger  Parker,  Ernest  Laremonr  Fleming,  Nicholas 
Smith  Glazebrook  William  Callaghan,  John  WUkes  Wood,  Richard 
Crosby,  WUliam  Craze,  John  Snow  McRinnon. 

West  Ham.— •Geoige  Jones,  James  Maw,  George  Hay,  •Frederic 
Smith,  Evan  Prosser,  •James  Scully. 

West  Hartlepool.— •Francis  English.  •Matthew  Gray,  •John 
Brown,  •Charles  T.  Caseboume,  Thomas  Clarkson. 
,  Wheatley.— •Richard  Rose,  •John  Fowler,  Rev.  Edwin  Bird. 

Whitchurch  and  Dodington.— •Edward  Lea,  Henry  Williams, 
William  Ledsham. 

Whitefield.— John  James  Mellor,  Isaac  Jackson,  Alfred Templer, 
Mark  Hardman. 

Whittington.— Reuben  Ault,  Dr.  Ambrose  Myrie  Palmer,  George 
Dawes. 

Whitwick.— William  Bernard  Beckworth,  James  Maloney,  Moses 
Burton,  William  Sheffield. 

Widnes.— •D.  Forster,  J.  Houghton,  B.  Dutton,  •F.  H.  Pank- 
hurst,  •Dr.  O'Kciffe. 

Wigton.— James  Aird,  Joseph  Pearson,  Leonard  Potts,  Robert 
Twentyman. 

Willen hall.— "Isaac  Pedley,  "Jesse  Tildesley,  •Henry  Wolverson, 
•Jonah  Banks,  George  Taylor.  

Willington.— "Charles  Ernest  Bell,  •Robert  Llewellyn  Weeks, 
•William  Rutter.  .         ,  ,    „ 

WiLMSLOw.— •Andrew  Pearson,  •Thomas  Alcock,  Ralph  Bower, 
Robert  Lindop  Bourne. 

Wilsden.— Michael  Pickles,  Thomas  Lund,  William  Moulding, 
John  Booth.  ,^  .      ,  ^  , 

Wimbledon.— •George  Chatterton,  M.A.,  C.E.,  •Colonel  Cole, 
•J.  G.  A.  Diggcns,  &lward  Little,  M.D.,  •J.  P.  Mellin,  •John 
lownsend.  ,,      .,  ^_  _ 

Windermere.— •John  Airey.  •ArchibaW  Hamilton,  M.D., 
•Edward  Deeumn. 

Wirksworth.— J.  Webster,  W.  Wardman,  J.  Marsh. 

Witham.— •William  Bindon  Blood,  •ITiomas  Hoffgaard  Shoo- 
bridge^  •William  Butler. 

Wiveliscom BE. —•William  Hancock.^^Robert  King  Cross,  •Albert 
Richard  Balman ;  and  P.  D.  Hawker  to  <ill  a  casual  vacancy. 

WoLBOROUGH.— JosiasCrocker,  James  Robert  Cull,  James  Snelhng 
Beame,  Hugh  MilU,  John  William  Ley.  . 

WoRKSOP.-Charies  Tylden  Wnght,  Joel  Haslam,  William  Josiah 

Worthing.— Henry  James  Berry,  Jame«  Lee  Carpenter,  •William 

iohn  HarrU,  •George  Jonathan  Mills,  •William  W.  Smith,  Robert 
'iper,  James  Wythe. 

Wrotham.— •Walter    Monckton,     •Thomas    Golding,   •Joseph 
Walls. 
WuERDLE  AND  Wardle.— Robert  Royds,  Robert  Healey,  Robert 

Yeadon.— John  Hey,  Beiuamin  Lees,  William  Brown. 

•  Retiring  members  re-elected. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Examination  of  Surveyors.    June  7,  i883. 

Pa^r  I.— The  following  Questions  were  set  for  this  examination  :— 
r.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act!  a. 
Give  the  subrtance  of^the  model  hye-laws  for  regulatiog :-(«) 
Cleansing  of  footways  and  pavements :  (f  )  Removal  of  tone  refoae  ; 
(c)  Qeansing  of  earth  closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  oesspools.  3.  Why 
ought  sewei?  to  be  ventilated!  What  curcumstances  fcvoar  the  for- 
mation of  foul  gases  in  sewers!  andhpwouinewtewwbeconrtractod 
so  as  to  pcevent  or  grouly  reduce  the  formadoa  of  Mcfa  gweir    .4. 
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What  is  meant  by  dbcoDnectm^  m  house  drain  ffom  the  scwbt! 
De5icKbe  wtiAt  :idjuncti;  are  neKS&ury,  and  what  arrJj]gemenl:&  should 
be  mad*  for  vriititation.  Give  a  sketch  of  any  t*o  dticoiinectiiiK 
arrangements.  5.  Pe^cribe  the  in-nnkgements  y^x  would  adopt  in  a 
iawD  KJtuAted  on  the  ^ide  of  ji  hill  lo  prevent  the  lower  dlstnc^A  being 
fbodedf  or  the  upper  di^tricU  being  injured  by  foul  ga«s  from  ihe 
seweri-  6v  Explain  the  folio winj;  proccviea  for  punfyring  sewage,  and 
describe  the  mtjde  of  action  in  ^sai^h  case  :— («)  The  lime  And  one  other 

f^recipttAtiQn  procMii :  {*)  The  irrigation  of  Und,  How  wauld  you 
sty  out  the  land  for  a  sewage  farmj  selecting  your  qw^  (conditions,  of 
sitiucbn  and  soil ! 

Fa^r-^^—x^  Explain  what  ii  meant  by  *  constant^  and  by  '  inter- 
mictent  *  water  supply.  What  arc  the  Advantages  anjd  disadvantages 
of  each !  What  precaudons  a«  nccewjiri^  in  each  case  to  prevent  the 
water  becoming  polluted  inside  a  house — (a)  With  cistern*  ;  (ii)  With- 
outcUtems!^  3.  Mention  theqoantiiy  of  ixater  supplied  per  head 
per  diem  in  any  four  large  towns  in  En  glands  How  muE:h  of  ihU  has 
probaht^  been  used  Ibr  domestic  purpo^e^^  how  much  for  town  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  how  muth  ha*  mn  to  waste*  Hour J*  the 
amount  of  waste  ascertained  and  remedied:?  3«  Give  a  description 
and  sketch  of  an  ordinary  rain  gauge.  Mention  the  points  to  be 
obterved  in  fixing  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  record  of  the  amount 
ofminfntL  Ii  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a  rain  gnujge  on  the  top  of  a 
hmix  or  of  A  wait  ?  State  the  reasons  for  your  opinion.  What  is  the 
annual  amount  of  rainfall  in  sonie  of  the  Iccaltties  with  which  you  are 
acquainted?  4.  De&cri  be  sysitcms  of  ventilation  that  you  would  con- 
sider efSdent  forH^if')  A  church  ;  (*)  A  dweUing  hoo«.  5.  Give  the 
definition  of  a  cellar  dwelling.  Under  what  condition')  does  the  Act 
allow  it  to  be  occupied  ?  Stale  the  most  common  cause'«i  of  dampness 
in  basement  rooms,  and  what  remedies  ymr  would  suggest  m  each 
Gise.  £■  Dfr^ribe  the  various  method/^  of  laying  wood  pavement. 
Give  an  eirpianatory  tketcb,  and  sute  the  adv;mUge«  of  and  objec- 
tions to  wmhJ  pavement. 

BXAMlKATtON     OF     iN^iPECTOHS    OV     NUISANCES, 

Jur«E  7,  1SS3, 

T.  State  the  provisions  of  the  taw  with  reference  to  common 
lodgitig  houses.  ?^  How  does  the  PnbKc  Health  Act  dehne  a 
nuisance?  If  you  find  a  nuiMtnce  Co  extit  on  any  premises  what  steps 
would  you  tak^?  ^  How  much  cubic  *pacc  would  you  recommend 
per  (lerson  in  a  sleeping  room?  4.  D«v:ribe  a  simple  but  efficient  ptan 
of  ventilation  for  a  cottage  of  foarroonif,  s*  What  steps  would  you 
take  if  a  well  in  a  village  were  reported  to  be  pglluied  T  How  may 
water  be  jpolluted  within  a  dwelling?  6.  What  are  the  objections 
which  are  la^eparabte  from  ce^spcjols*  7.  How  can  the  access  of  sewer 
air  to  hoLiM:^  be  prevented?  B.  In  what  way  would  you  proceed  to 
disinfect  clothing  after  a  ca^  of  infectious  disease  ?  What  powers 
havfl  y<»u  to  disinfect  rcoms?  Describe  the  methods  that  you  would 
adopt. 


QUESTIONS  IN   THE   PLUMBING    COURSE   OF 
THE   NEW  YORK  TR4DE   SCHOOLS, 

The  follow ing  questions  which  are  set  for  tbc  pupils  of 
the  New  York  Trade  Schools  on  the  subject  of  trapping 
and  ventilating  sotl-ptpes  are  reproduced  frotn  the  Sanitary 
Engimtr  \— 

I,  What  is  the  object  of  a  tnp* 
a.  How  it  thifl  eflfecitd  * 

J*  1 1  ihist  an  eflectual  remedy  ^ 

4.  Will  the  w  Iter  in  a  trap  aWrb  gas  and  emit  \t  a^in  f 

5,  Ho«r  is  this  difficulty  overcome  i 

6,  Where  should  the  open  end  of  a  pipe  be  sltUAted,  and  how  ia  the 
pipe  usually  terminated  * 

7.  What  i^  the  object  of  the  trap  required  by  the  Board  of  Health 
where  the  soil  pipe  enters  the  house? 

6,   Is  there  any  other  theory  on  thix  point? 

9.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  refard  to  this  trap  ? 

10.  What  causes  a  prcsMire  Trom  the  sewcra  on  the  main  trap  ? 

II.  Can  th«  difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  in  a  «ewer 
and  in  a  soil  pipe  unicai  a  trapT 

la.  Will  open  fiiT^s  cause  a  suction  on  soil  ptpe^.  and  why? 

13.  What  i.4  the  be^^t  form  of  a  trap  at  the  outlet  of  a  uil  pipe,  ai^ 
of  what  material  should  it  be? 

14,  Why  ifi  the  momentum  of  a  cotumn  of  water  not  likely  lo  oury 
it  through  a  trap  and  leave  the  trap  u  reseated  ? 

tc.  What  !!>  the  e^ect  of  a  column  of  water  passing  through  a  pipe 
amf  completely  fdUng  it? 

]6.  Why  will  a  vacuum  suck  the  water  out  of  ti^ps? 

J  7.  What  14  the  ptc$*ure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  vicuum  ? 

iS.  How  is  this  suction  prevented  ? 

14^  Can  a  vacuum  be  crcited  in  a  ptpc  when  It  U  only  partly  filled 
with  water? 

3o.  I'he  Board  of  Health  leqitires  a  4-inch  pipe  to  extend  from  the 
outer  air  to  a  point  juiet  in^tde  the  trap  by  the  exterior  wall ;  what  ii 
the  object  of  llut  pipe  ? 

11.  Why  doea  the  air  enter  by  lhi«  pipe  and  pasa  cut  at  the  top  of 
the  soil-pipe? 

la.  Why  does  warm  air  ascend  ? 

sj.  Can  a  rush  of  water  through  the  soil-pipe  affect  thif  ventitatini; 
pipe,  and  j^hould  any  precaution  be  taken  in  reji^.-ird  to  it* 

24^  J^  it  a  good  plan  to  mn  a  soil-pipe  in  a  Auc,  and  why  nQlT 

35.  How  deep  should  the  water-seal  be  in  a  running  tnp  ! 

90.  I A  there  any  obtcction  to  a  deep  trap? 

a?.  \V1iat  is  an  air  lock  ? 

ABw  How  does  it  affect  the  paisafe  of  iraler  I 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper* 
taining  *tnctly  to  lanilaTy  work^and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  aafiwer 
without  having  to  reftif  our  correspondent  to  competent  prafesiiionat 
adviser?i,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  ta  register  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  a.s  can  fair!  jr  be  ejrpeeted  from  us  \  and  our  subscriber^ 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  uie  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  QueKes  and  Replies 
vrill^  however,  he  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 

qS«    PoWFJtS  OF    EnTBV   IN    CaS^   D?   Ov^WCJlOWDtlfia, 

It  u  whispered  by  neighbours  that  the  occupier  of  a  cottage  alksw^  a 
tarjge  number  of  peo^e  to  shelter  urith  him  through  the  nighL  Ry 
wlmt  tncani4  ci?in  the  Nuisance  Iniipcctor  le^lly  enter  and  earamtne 
the  house  during^  the  night  to  see  as  to  overcrowd in|E  t  I.  Sl 

[The  inspector  hat  no  such  power.  Sect.  91  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  defines  as  a  nuisance  '  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  ki  over- 
crowded as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates,  whether  w  n)!  members  of  the  ^mef.imi|y  : '  but  the  pow^r* 
of  entry  by  the  ^atutary  odcers  for  the  purpose  of  ejEamining  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  nuisance  can  only  be  e^te reined  betwe:ea  tht 
hours  of  9  A.M.  and  6  p.m*    (Sect.  105  of  the  Act).] 

96.  The  Disinfection  of  Puhmc  Convkvancks. 

\  shall  feet  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  my  fellf^w-readeri  of 
the  Samtarv  Recobd  will  reply  io  the  following  question  : — 
Section  t»j  of  the  P»H.  Act,  1875,  provides  that  everi,'  owner  «r 
driver  of  a  public  conveyance  filial  I  immediately  provide  for  the 
disinfection  of  such  conveyance  after  it  Im*  to  hi*  knowledge  ca»n- 
vcyed  any  person  suffering  from  a  dangerorts  infectious  disftrder  ; 
andif  he  faili  to  do  so  renders  himself  Tiabte  to  a  iKiialty  of  %L 
I  have  had  a  case  in  my  district  where  the  dead  body  of  a  chifdp 
which  died  from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  was  conveyed  for 
funeml  in  a  myuming  coach,  in  which  sal  mourners  ;  and  as  1  think 
tt  desirable  in  such  a  case  lo  disinfect  such  coach,  I  shall  feet 
obliged  to  you  for  a  reply,  t  may  say  that  the  undertaker  refuses 
to  give  me  the  aame  of  the  owner  or  driver  of  the  coach.  — A*T. 

I  You  ask  for  reply  to  a  question  which  you  do  not  put.  liut  if  your 
object  be  to  learn  what  powers  of  diiunfcction  you  po»S4:isiJ  in  the 
case  of  a  mournin|£  coach  which  ha*  contiiined  the  (presumably 
coflined)  body  of  a  scarlet  fever  patient,  I  would  reply  thai  you  dO' 
not  seem  to  have  any  power  in  the  matter.^ — Bd.  S.R»J 

97.    NlflSAXCE    FROM   Cows   OW    FoOTP.\THS. 

Is  there,  tn  the  abt^nce  of  a  bye'Iaw,  no  *  general '  law  to  meet  the 
nut«ance  of  cows,  &c<,  straying  on  footpaths  and  rendering  theiu 
impassable— l^rstly,  by  ob^uction  \  secondly,  by  dropping  their 
filth  00  them?  Asi-KAi-Te. 

[Apparently  not.  The  only  section  likely  to  help  is  Sect.  ^  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  which  provides  that  when  in  «*y  ftrh^m 
ffiriHrt  it  appears  ta  the  inspector  of  nuisances  that  any  accuMU- 
lation  oJ  manure,  dung,  soil,  or  fiUh.  or  other  offensive  or  noxious 
matter  ought  to  be  removed,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  persun  to 
whom  the  sa  me  belongs,  or  to  the  ^x^cupier  of  the  premises  whcfconf 
it  cxistSi  to  remove  the  same  ] 

9B,  Analysis  of  Wateh  at  M,  O.  H. 
Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  anilysii  of  water  forms  part  of  the 
duty  of  an  ordinary  medical  officer  of  health,  or  ts  it  an  evtra  for 
which  he  can  charge  I  P,  S.  H.  J'. 

[See  the  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry  in  Vol.  X.,  p.  ?B5.  llie 
analysis  of  water  is  not  one  of  the  dutic?i  specifically  imposed  upon 
officers  of  health  by  the  order  of  the  i.ocal  Govemnjent  board. 
If  a  quantitative  analysis  ii  required,  ihe  JULnitar>'  authority  ought 
to  isTOcure  il  from  an  analytical  chemist;  but  a-i  the  official  order 
provides  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  shall  Snform  himseir 
as  far  as  pacticahic  respecting  all  inflmencesaHTectin^  orthreate:niriB 
to  affect  mJuHou^ly  the  public  heaUh  of  his  district,'  the  health 
ol^cer  can  hardly  fulfil  that  requirement  <tati^faciorily  unless  hc^ 
mi^dcei  himself  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  water 
supplies.  To  do  thl-^,  he  muit  nut  only  ob^ierve  the  physical  con-^ 
ditions^nd  surrounding-i  of  the  welU  or  other  souri:es  of  supply,  but 
must  also  be  preparijd  lo  use,  where  iiece&sary,  the  ordinary 
chemical  tests  of  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  the  water.  If,  however » 
the  sanitary  authority  desire  a  detailed  quaiitiiativc  analysis  to  be 
made  by  the  medical  officer  of  heaith,  tbey  must  undoubtedly  pay 
for  it  as  an  extnu] 

» 

CORRECTION. 

By  A  printer's  error  in  our  report  of  the  National  HeaJiK 
Society's  Exhibition  of  Hygienic  Dress,  &€.»  at  Humphreys* 
Hall,  Knightsbridge  ;  I  laniilton  &  Co.  *s  name,  as  exhibitors 
of  combmatjoa  garments,  apj^eais  to  be  bracketed  with  that 
oJ  Mrs.  Bauer,  of  134  Ojtford  Street.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  Mr^  Baticr's  request  that  we 
should  correct  this  inaccnracy,  and  state  that  the  two  firm* 
are  not  in  any  way  connected,  and  tliat  Mrs,  Bauer  intro- 
duced the  combination  gantients  many  years  bdbre 
Hamilton  &  Co*  cotnnienced  business,  and  was»  in  laid,  the 
mrentor  of  this  improTcd  form  of  ladi^'  underclothing. 
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OV  THE  FBOBABII.ITY  OF  AN  INVA. 
SION    OF   CHOLEItA   IN   EUBOPE.* 

By  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  Max  von  PETTENKOFER.f 

Since  cholera  has  begun  to  show  its  Medusa-like 
head  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  towns,  the  danger  of 
its  spread  to  Europe  has  become  apparent  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  the  different  States  of 
Europe  should  ask  themselves  what  can  be  done  for 
the  protection  of  their  populations.  For  Munich 
this  year  the  cholera  question  is  one  of  the  highest 
importance  in  connection  with  the  International  Art 
Exhibition,  which  is  attracting  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But  even  if  cholera  should  find  a  foot- 
ing this  summer  or  autumn  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  Black  Seas,  it  will  hardly  find  its 
way  to  Munich. 

Although  the  origin  of  cholera  is  still  very  obscure 
in  some  points,  investigation  has  nevertheless  estab- 
lished certain  Rmdamental  facts  that  do  not  admit  of 
doubt  Cholera  in  its  epidemic  form  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  a  disease  poison  (or,  as  we  may  say, 
upon  a  yet  undiscovered  cholera  organism),  which  is 
conveyed  through  human  intercourse,  but  also  upon 
the  receptiveness  of  the  locality  to  which  this  cholera 
germ  is  brought.  There  are  places,  and  even  large 
cities,  which  have  always  successfully  withstood  the 
epidemic  influence  of  cholera,  even  although  indi- 
vidual cases  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 
Wc  may  cite  as  examples  in  our  own  near  neigh- 
bourhood the  cities  of  Stuttgardt,  Salzburg,  Inns- 
bruck, &c. ;  and  in  France,  Lyons  and  Versailles. 
Such  places  are  said  to  enjoy  immunity  from  cholera. 
But  even  places  which  do  not  enjoy  complete  immu- 
nity may  do  so  at  certain  times ;  that  is,  they  are  not 
always  victims  of  a  cholera  invasion  when  $uch  in- 
vasion is  possible.  Munich,  for  example,  has  suffered 
only  three  times  from  cholera  since  the  disease 
beoune  known  in  Europe— viz.,  in  1836-7,  1854,  and 
1873-4— whereas  Berhn  has  suffered  on  every  occa- 
sion. There  is  also  not  only  a  local  but  a  seasonal 
susceptibility  for  cholera  as  well 

In  Its  permanent  home  in  India  the  disease  does 
not  act  differently,  for  there  more  than  a  thousand 
years'  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  its  seat  not 
in  men  themselves  or  in  any  particular  class,  but  in 
particular  locahties  of  India,  m  Lower  Bengal,  from 
which  it  spreads  only  occasionally  through  the  rest 
of  India,  and  only  to  such  places  as  are  proper  for 
its  propagation,  by  reason  of  the  indispensable 
snsoeptibSty  of  locality  or  season.  Even  the  per- 
manent or  endemic  seats  of  the  disease  are  not  at 
all  times  equally  dangerous ;  for  instance,  in  Cal- 
cutta itself  mere  may  be  one  year  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  cases,  whilst  in  another  they  may  be 
counted  by  thousands.  Even  the  seasons  of  the 
year  show  yery  marked  differences,  so  that  on  the 
average  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  in  the 
hot  and  dry  period  (March  and  April),  and  the 
fewest  during  the  hot  and  wet  season  (July  and 
A^ost). 

That  human  intercourse  must  have  a  strong  in- 
faence  upon  the  spread  of  the  cholera  germs  from 
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cholera  localities  is  self-evident :  the  endemic  cholera 
of  India  began  to  spread  to  other  countries  as  soon 
as  intercourse  became  more  rapid  by  the  increase  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  means  of  transit  (the  first  steamer 
made  its  appearance  in  Indian  waters  in  1823) : 
before  we  had  communication  with  India  we  had  no 
cholera.  But  it  is  a  grave  error,  as  is  proved  by 
the  recent  observations  in  India  (*  Reports  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  Dr.  Cimingham,  from  1868 
to  1 88 1 '),  to  assume  that  those  sick  of  cholera  form 
the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  starting  points  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Attendants  upon  cholera 
patients  are  usually  remarkably  free  from  it.  Cholera 
infection  starts  from  a  cholera  locality  and  not  from 
cholera  patients. 

As  an  argument  against  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  outbreaks  of  cholera  on  board  ship  are  some- 
times cited,  but,  so  soon  as  we  investigate  more 
closely  the  occurrence  of  cholera  on  board  ship,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  ships  are  in  the  category  of 
localities  which,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  immunity  from  the 
disease.  It  is  a  rule  among  seamen,  grounded  on 
long  experience,  that  if  cholera  cases  break  out 
among  the  crew  of  a  ship  lying  in  an  infected  port, 
intercourse  with  the  shore  should  be  immediately 
broken  off,  and  that  the  ship  should  sail  for  the  open 
sea  with  both  sick  and  well  on  board,  under  which 
circumstances  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  ceases. 
Sickness  of  longer  duration,  or  epidemic  outbreaks 
on  the  high  seas,  are  rare  and  isolated  phenomena  ; 
but  when  they  do  take  place  they  make  a  great 
noise  and  are  reported  in  all  the  papers.  But 
people  forget  to  ask  how  many  other  ships  have  left 
the  same  port  and  sailed  the  same  course,  and  how 
many  cases  they  had.  When  this  question  is  put 
and  answered,  we  have  generally  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  immunity  that  ships  at  sea  enjoy. 
For  example,  the  lines  of  steamers  between  Calcutta 
and  Mauritius  and  between  Europe  and  New  York 
have  been  carefully  inquired  into.  An  example  from 
the  latter  may  be  here  given.  According  to  the  lists  of 
the  Emigration  and  Harbour  Board  of  New  York, 
there  travelled  in  1873  on  board  ships  which  carried 
emigrants  not  less  than  316,956  persons  in  760 
voyages  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  of  whom 
266,055  came  from  Europe ;  and  of  these  113,920 
came  from  England,  and  152,135  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  As  England  was  free  from  cholera  in  that 
year,  we  shall  reckon  only  the  152,135  from  the 
Continent  as  coming  from  cholera  localities.  What, 
then,  was  the  number  of  cholera  cases  ascertained 
to  have  occurred  on  board  about  400  ships,  carrying 
152,135  persons  to  America  from  cholera-tainted 
districts  in  Europe  ?  Cholera  occurred  on  board 
only  four  ships  in  all,  the  total  number  of  cases 
being  100. 

1.  A  ship  sailed  from  Hamburg  on  August  27, 
and  landed  at  New  York  on  September  10,  with 
nine  cholera  cases  on  board,  of  whom  two  died  in 
quarantine ;  and  there  were  besides  two  deaths  on 
me  voyage,  the  bodies  being  thrown  overboard.  All 
the  eleven  cases  belonged  to  two  German  families, 
who  appear  to  have  gone  on  board  with  the  disease 
among  them.  Among  the  other  passengers,  more 
than  300,  there  was  not  a  single  case. 

2.  A  steamer  sailed  from  Havre  on  September  12, 
and  on  the  i6th  lost  a  man,  whose  body  was  thrown 
overboard.  She  reached  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
the  month  without  any  other  cases  occurring. 

3.  On  October  6  a  steamer  left  Stettin  with  298 
passengers.    On  October  21  she  itad   three   fatal 
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^      x'^  /.xys    r,*\onK  ^^^^*^^  ""^"^  the  barracks  or 
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The  Spread  of  Cholera. 

However  certain  the  influence  of  human  inter- 
^  «Miiie  upon  the  spread  of  cholera  may  be  proved  to 
i»r,  wc  must  nevertheless  be  careful  not  to  over- 
o^iliniate  it,  or  to  look  upon  it  as  the  only  necessary 
(iiiulition. 

When  the  means  of  communication  in  India  itself 
became  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  and 
development  of  railways,  it  was  thought  that  a  very 
considerable  change  in  the  rate  and  direction  of 
spread  of  cholera  would  be  observable ;  but  as  it 
has  turned  out  the  new  conditions  have  not  produced 
any  material  change.  The  same  thing  has  been 
observed  among  ourselves  in  Europe.    In  Germany, 

^^  Except  in  1866  when  it  appeared  to  reach  Southampton  by  sea 
H»  Gain-altar.    (Translator^ 


for  instance,  there  is  no  country  so  thickly  populated 
and  so  cut  up  by  railways  as  Saxony.  Since  1836 
cholera  has  appeared  there  in  eleven  different  years, 
but — according  to  the  official  reports  of  Giinther  and 
Reinhard — its  spread  has  not  been  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  lines  of  railway.  The  same  places 
were  always  the  sites  of  cholera,  whilst  others 
remained  protected  in  spite  of  the  railways.  In 
Saxony  it  was  also  shown  that  the  epidemic  deve- 
lopment of  cholera  took  place  only  at  certain  times. 
Every  year  of  severe  epidemic  was  preceded  by  one  of 
slighter  invasion.  Thus,  in  1849  tnere  died  488,  and 
in  1850, 1551 ;  in  1865,  35^1  ^^^  11^  i^^i  6,731 ;  in 
1872,  4,  and  in  1873,  365. 

That  the  cholera  germ  need  not  necessarily  be- 
come active  at  once,  when  it  is  sown  in  a  locality, 
we  had  good  occasion  to  see  in  the  visitation  at 
Munich  itself  in  1873,  when  the  epidemic  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  sunmier  and  a  winter  outbreak.  Mu- 
nich lies  on  three  terraces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar. 
The  summer  outbreak  was  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  two  higher  terraces,  whilst  in  the  lowest  there 
were  at  most  a  few  sporadic  cases.  The  summer 
outbreak,  like  that  of^  1854,  showed  itself  in  the 
beginning  of  August  with  a  few  cases,  but  it  disap- 
peared entirely  towards  the  end  of  October,  to 
reappear  again  with  greater  severity  in  November, 
when  the  district  which  suffered  most  was  the  lowest 
lying  terrace  which  the  winter  outbreak  had  spared. 
If,  however,  we  admit,  as  indeed  we  must,  that  the 
disease  arose  from  intercourse  between  Vienna  and 
Munich,  then  the  cholera  germ  must  have  been  in- 
troduced from  the  upper  to  the  lowest  terrace  in 
August,  and  from  the  Turkish  barracks  *  to  the  Isar 
barracks,  where  the  disease  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  November,  after  a  lapse  of  three  months. 

These  facts,  which  are  incontestable,  are  too  little 
regarded  in  this  time  of  possible  cholera  invasion, 
both  by  the  public  and  by  the  authorities,  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  only  possible  prophylactic  measure 
is,  either  to  arrest  the  cholera  poison  in  its  way 
hither  or  to  destroy  it  by  disinfection.  We  cannot 
deny  that  such  steps  would  be  effectual  against 
cholera  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  them  out,  but  are 
we  prepared  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  every- 
thing and  everybody  that  might  bring  the  cholera 
germ  }  Most  people  believe  that  it  is  only  the  sick, 
and  what  may  have  touched  them  or  been  in  their 
neighbourhood,  that  are  capable  of  conveying  the 
germ,  but  that  is  an  error.  The  quarantines  and 
military  cordons  again  proposed  at  the  present  time 
can  only  take  the  sick  as  the  starting  and  closing 
points,  and  they  will  no  more  succeed  in  arresting 
the  disease  than  the  quarantines  and  cordons  of  the 
year  1830,  with  which  cholera  was  received  on  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe  in  the  present  century. 
On  account  of  their  uselessness  and  their  cost  they 
were  given  up,  but  people  are  still  quite  prepared  to 
begin  with  them  again.  Efforts  are  being  made 
especially  in  France  in  that  direction,  but  however 
details  may  be  altered  or  new  disinfectants  be  used, 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  better  success  will 
attend  them  than  before.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  by  means  of  quarantines  and  cordons,  if  they 
are  sufficiently  multiplied,  a  certain  amount  of 
cholera  poison  will  be  arrested  and  destroyed  ;  that, 
in  short,  their  effect  will  be  much  the  same  as  a  good 
preventive  service  against  smuggling — for  even,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  prevent  smuggling,  it  certainly 


■  *  The  name  of  barradca  in  Monich,  built  in  former  days  by  Turkish 
prisoners.    (Tkanslator.)  C^  r^r>.r^\r> 
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timits  it  very  considerably.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  articles  of  merchandise  and  cholera  germs. 
If  a  single  ox,  for  instance,  is  smuggled  in,  it  remains 
a  single  ox,  and  does  not  immediately  develop  into 
a  whole  herd  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line. 
Bat  if  a  single  bacterium  gets  through  in  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  its  nourishment,  it  has  the  power 
to  increase  million  and  billion-fold  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  If  a  smuggled  ox  or  a  smuggled 
bale  of  merchandise  could  immediately  increase 
into  a  herd  or  into  a  warehouse  so  soon  as  they 
passed  the  revenue  boundary,  then  the  preventive 
service  would  never  have  been  established,  or  would 
long  ago  have  been  recognised  as  useless. 

We  can  imagine  no  better  quarantine  than  that 
which  was  established  at  Malta  against  the  cholera 
in  1865.    That  small  island,  so  favourably  situated 
for  guarding  against  all  intercourse  from  without, 
hoped  to  be  successful  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
cholera.     From  the  moment  that  cholera  was  tele- 
graphed from  Alexandria,  every  vessel  from  Egypt 
was  put  in  quarantine  in  a  small  island  (Fort  Manoel) 
in  the  harbour.    None  of  the  Maltese  who  had 
intercourse  with  the  ships  that  arrived — such  as 
men  who  helped  to  coal  the  vessels  ~ were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  but  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  lazzaretto.    But  in  a  few  days  cholera  broke 
out  in  various  places  throughout  the  island,  just  as 
it  had  done  before,  no  more  and  no  less,  although 
those  places  had  had  no  intercourse  with  the  quaran- 
tined ships,  people,  or  goods.     Quarantines  and 
cordons,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion, just  as  cholera  is  constant  in  India,  from  which 
it  can  be  introduced  every  year.     If  we  could  by 
stringent  regulations  reduce  or  delay  intercourse 
with  India  until  it  was  diminished  to  the  rates  of 
communication  of  the  last  century,  then  cholera 
would  no  longer  reach  Europe.    But  in  order  to 
break  through  such  cordons  we  should  have  bloody 
wars,  which  would  cost  more  lives  than  those  lost 
by  cholera — Olives,  too,  of  the  most  valuable  and 
productive  ages,  whereas  cholera  chiefly  carries  off 
the  weak.    If  we  begin  with  those  stringent  regu- 
latioiis  only  when  cholera  declares  itself  in  Egypt 
or  in  Russia,  then  shall  we  always  be  too  late. 
The  same  intercourse  which  in  1865  had  brought 
the  cholera  poison  to  Alexandria,  had  also  already 
broo^t  it  to  Malta  before  any  epidemic    broke 
out  in  Alexandria,  and  in  Malta  it  developed  itself 
a  few  weeks  later,  but  in  any  case  earlier  than 
die  arrival  of  any  cholera  cases  from  Alexandria 
itsdC    This  year  it  is  the  same  as  in   1865.    1*^^ 
English  have   now   proved   that   the    cholera    in 
Damietta  could  under  no  circumstances  have  arisen 
from   cholera   cases   introduced    with  the  Indian 
troops,  and  in  that  they  are  right ;  but  they  are 
wrong  in  their  inference  therefrom,  viz.,  that  the 
cholera  was  not  brought  from  India,    but  arose 
spontaneously  in  Egypt  itself.    The  cholera  germ 
oonld  perfectly  easily  have  been  introduced  in  the 
previous  autumn  or  winter,  without  causing  cases  of 
admess ;  and  it  no  doubt  found  this  year  for  the 
fest  time  at  Damietta  the  suitable  soil  and  other 
OQDditions  for  developing  its  infectious  force.    That 
chokra  germs  may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time  in  a 
bcilityy  and  then  develop  to  infective  activity  after 
muTf  months,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  periodic 
■vch  of  OHdcmics  in  the   endemic  districts  of 
dn,  bnt  also  out  of  India,  too.    The  disease  has 
1  to  lie  by  during  the  winter  in 


Russia  or  in  East  Prussia.  Pistor,  who  has  care- 
fully followed  the  course  of  the  cholera  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Oppeln  from  1831  to  1874,  points  out  that 
already  in  1831  the  disease  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  and  then  stopped  entirely,  to 
reappear  again  in  1832,  in  July,  August,  or  Septem- 
ber, without  any  fresh  importations  being  proved. 
If  cholera  germs  can  lie  so  long  dormant  after 
having  given  signs  of  life,  so  must  we  admit  they 
can  lie  dormant  a  considerable  time  before  giving 
visible  signs  of  life  at  all.  This  explains,  also,  cases 
of  explosion  of  local  epidemics  without  any  recent 
importations  being  proved,  as  well  as  cases  where 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  and  the  outbreak 
seem  to  be  almost  simultaneous.  In  Egypt  cholera 
has  usually  begun  in  June  or  July,  and  neither  there 
nor  in  Malta  has  it  shown  itself  in  winter.  Com- 
pared with  1865,  the  cholera  this  year  in  Egypt  is 
good  two  weeks  later.  Sometimes  the  cholera 
localities  in  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  are  in  a 
favourable  condition  for  its  development  as  regards 
season,  and  they  will  have  cholera  in  spite  of  all 
quarantine  ;  but  if  they  are  not  in  this  condition  they 
will  remain  free  even  if  cholera  cases  should  be 
actually  introduced. 

The  Prevention  of  Cholera. 

Most  men,  and  many  physicians,  think  still  that 
if  quarantine  and  stringent  regulations,  disinfection 
and  isolation  of  the  sick  are  useless,  then  nothing 
can  be  done  against  the  spread  of  cholera ;  but 
when  the  danger  is  obviously  threatening  we  cannot 
remain  quiet  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets.  People 
can  still  do  much  in  the  contagionist  direction,  and 
even  quiet  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people,  but  all 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  of  no  avail.  From 
our  standpoint  of  localistic  influence  we  must  turn  in 
another  direction  for  rules  and  adopt  another  kind  of 
activity,  which  will,  indeed,  be  just  as  ineffectual  as 
quarantine  in  stopping  the  spread  of  the  cholera 
poison,  but  which  will  operate  upon  the  topical  and 
seasonal  tendency  to  disease  in  our  places  of  habita- 
tion, and  assist  in  converting,  not  indeed  at  once, 
but  gradually,  our  soil  susceptible  to  disease  into  one 
which  will  enjoy  inmiunity  therefrom.  For  this  we 
must  have  cleanliness  in  person^  hoiise^  y^^^y  ^^^ 
street,  especially  by  means  of  careful  and  regular 
removal  of  all  foul  waters  from  our  dwelling-places, 
which  waters  are  at  the  present  time  so  constantly 
sent  direct  from  our  dwelling-houses  into  the  soil 
we  dwell  upon,  there  to  form  appropriate  nourish- 
ment for  lower  forms  of  life.  That  the  seasonal 
tendency  to  cholera  has  something  to  do  with  the 
water  in  the  soil,  and  particularly  with  its  fluctuations, 
has  been  distinctly  shown  in  the  three  epidemics  at 
Munich,  as  well  as  in  its  own  endemic  home. 
Cholera  in  Munich  ha^  always  occurred  after  a  high 
ground- water  level  in  the  driest  months,  and  in 
Calcutta  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  the  cases  in 
the  wettest  month,  namely,  August,  towards  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  have  been  seven  times  less  than 
those  of  the  driest  month,  April  A  good  water- 
service,  efficient  drainage,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
cess-pits  (or  dead-wells),  even  those  for  the  reception 
of  rain-water,  are  prime  necessities.  Thoroughly 
good  drainage,  by  immediate  removal  of  all  dirty 
water,  deprives  all  organic  life  in  the  house  or  soil 
of  nourishment  for  any  lower  organisms,  to  which 
class  the  cholera  germ  certainly  belongs.  Impure 
soil  soon  purifies  itself,  if  man  will  only  cease  pour- 
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ing  fresh  impurities  into  it.  In  a  pure  soil  the 
ground-water  may  fluctuate  as  it  pleases  without 
doing  any  harm.  In  measures  such  as  these  lies 
our  best  protection  against  cholera  and  all  other 
diseases  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  soil. 

Examples  of  this  of  a  striking  character  are  al- 
ready known.  In  England,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Simon,  the  advent  of  the  severe  outbreaks  of  cholera 
in  1848  and  1854  was  met,  not  by  quarantine,  but 
by  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  improve  the 
water-supply  and  drainage  all  over  the  country.  The 
result  was  that,  although  cholera  reached  England 
in  1865,  it  passed  but  lightly  over  it,  and  in  1872-74 
there  was  not  a  single  case,  in  spite  of  the  most 
constant  communication  with  the  infected  Continent. 
The  city  of  Dantzig  had  always  been  until  recently 
a  true  cholera  nest,  whenever  the  disease  came  into 
its  neighbourhood.  In  the  beginning  of  1870,  under 
the  energetic  management  of  its  mayor,  von  Winter, 
the  new  water-supply  and  drainage  system  after  the 
English  model  was  completed.  In  1873  cholera 
attacked  the  suburbs  (Neufahrwasser,  Henbude) 
with  its  usual  severity,  but  this  time  the  city  itself 
escaped  with  160  cases,  whereas  previously  they 
had  been  counted  by  thousands. 

We  in  Munich  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  regard  the 
further  development  of  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  even, 
it  may  be,  in  Southern  Europe,  with  equanimity,  and 
that  on  several  grounds.  The  history  of  cholera 
teaches  us  that  it  has  never  yet  reached  Bavaria 
suddenly,  without  stages  of  outbreak  on  the  way. 
In  1865,  when  it  was  so  severe  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  never  reached  Munich.  Since 
then  our  local  hygienic  arrangements  have  been 
greatly  improved.  These  improvements  date  from 
the  experiences  which  we  obtained  in  the  epidemic 
of  1852,  which  was  also  an  exhibition  year,  and  they 
had  a  very  favourable  influence  in  modifying  the 
invasion  of  1873-74.  In  1836-37  there  died,  out  of 
84,734  inhabitants,  802  persons,  equal  to  o  94  per 
cent  ;  in  1854  there  died  2,223  ^^^  ^^  ^  population 
of  106,715,  or  2-o8  per  cent. ;  and  in  1873-74,  when 
we  had  two  outbreaks,  a  sunmier  and  a  winter  one, 
there  were  1,466  deaths  out  of  186,000  inhabitants, 
or  071  per  cent  The  new  water-service  in  Munich 
is  excellent,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
delivery  to  individual  houses  is  now  completed. 
Our  drainage  system  advances  rather  slowly,  but 
steadily,  and  the  local  authorities  will  doubtless  take 
steps  to  accelerate  it. 

As  things  are  at  present,  even  if  Munich  were 
without  water-supply  and  drainage,  it  would  not  be 
likely  at  present  to  suffer  from  cholera,  for  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  which  can  be  best  measured  by 
the  ground- water,  is  at  present  as  high  as  in  1866, 
when  Munich  was  threatened  by  numerous  epidemics 
in  Germany  and  Austro- Hungary,  and  when  the 
disease  was  much  nearer  us  dian  at  present  In 
that  year  of  war  there  doubtless  came  to  Munich 
many  cholera  germs  by  the  medium  both  of  persons 
and  of  all  other  possible  things  from  cholera  locali- 
ties at  no  great  distance.  The  police-surgeon  noted 
in  his  journal  only  nine  cases,  of  which  two  were 
fatal,  but  the  city,  as  a  whole,  remained  free  from 
cholera.  Unless  we  have  this  year  in  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter  a  long-continued  drought,  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  cholera  next  year. 

Munich  certainly  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
localities  which  are  severely  visited  by  cholera.  The 
interval  between  the  two  first  invasions  was  seven- 
teen vears,  from  1837  to  1854;  that  between   the 


second  two,  nineteen  years,  from  1854  to  1873.  ^^^ 
hope  is,  therefore,  not  groundless  that  we  may  re- 
main exempt  till  1890.  And  even  should  it  attack 
us,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  must  ever  strive  to 
provide  it  with  a  less  and  less  favourable  soil,  and 
we  may  then  hope  that  it  will  pass  over  us  more 
mildly  than  before,  as  experience  seems  to  teach 
that  it  will.  Let  us  not,  at  any  rate,  insist  upon  the 
contagionistic  standpoint,  which  looks  upon  the  un- 
fortunate cholera  patient  as  the  infected  centre  !  We 
shall  tend  him  as  before,  so  that  the  poor  may 
easily  obtain  medical  help  and  attention,  but  we  will 
not  shun  him.  Neither  will  we  tear  the  well-to-do 
patient  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  his  friends 
may  attend  upon  him  with  all  love  and  without  any 
fear,  seeing  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  for 
them.  We  may  certainly  run  a  risk  of  being  infected 
in  the  same  place  in  which  the  patient  became  in- 
fected, but  not  from  the  patient  as  such.  Tliis 
was  shown  in  the  last  epidemic,  during  which 
all  the  soldiers  who  were  seized  with  cholera 
in  the  seven  barracks  of  Munich  were  brought 
to  the  one  hospital  in  Oberwiesenfeld,  and 
this  hospital  in  spite  of  the  concentration  of 
cholera  cases  did  not  become  a  centre  of  in- 
fection to  others,  whilst  in  previous  epidemics  the 
Military  Hospital  in  Miiller  Street  behaved  very 
differently.  Port  writes  on  this  subject  in  his  report 
to  the  Cholera  Commissioner  for  the  German 
Empire, '  On  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1873-74  in 
the  Garrison  of  Munich,  and  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Military  Hospital  during  the  Epidemic,'  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :— '  That  cholera  patients  are  not 
dangerous  to  their  attendants  has  been  proved  in 
this  epidemic  in  the  Military  Hospital,  where  not  a 
single  attendant  has  even  suffered  from  the  slightest 
choleraic  diarrhoea.  We  cannot  ascribe  this,  how- 
ever, to  the  disinfection  of  every  drop  of  the  pa- 
tient's evacuations.  The  evacuations  are  so  bulky 
and  so  rapidly  discharged  that  to  deal  with  them 
effectually  is  impossible  :  they  pour  over  the  bed, 
the  bedding,  the  clothes  of  the  attendants,  and,  even 
if  they  could  be  generally  quickly  removed  from  the 
two  former,  they  remain  more  or  less  long  on  the 
attendants'  clothes,  seeing  that  a  more  fr^uent 
change  of  clothes  is  either  impossible  or  incon- 
venient The  following  example  may  be  cited  in 
illustration.  A  cholera  patient  had  so  flooded  his 
bed  that  he  might  have  been  said  to  be  swimming 
in  his  rice-water  stools.  In  order  to  give  him  dry 
bedding  an  attendant  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms, 
whilst  another  rapidly  drew  out  the  wet  bedding  and 
put  dry  in  its  place.  In  the  short  interval  the 
patient  evacuated  in  the  arms  of  the  attendant 
several  htres  of  liquid,  which  ran  down  over  the 
arms,  trousers,  stockings,  and  slippers  of  the  at- 
tendant. Some  hours  later  the  attendant  was  again 
seen  in  the  same  clothing — the  dejections  had  (&ied 
on  his  body  and  must  have  been  scattered  about  in 
dust  by  his  moving  about,  and  must  have  been 
.  breatheid  both  by  the  attendant  himself,  and  by 
others,  but  no  case  of  cholera  resulted.  Such  in- 
cidents, more  or  less  modified,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  a  cholera  hospital'  These  facts  may 
be  cited,  in  order  to  counteract  the  terrifying  con- 
tagionist  notions,  which  are  only  too  apt  to  make 
the  attendance  more  than  ever  difficult.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  shun  those  who  are  ill  with  cholera, 
but  let  us  strive  to  render  our  soil  in  Munich  less 
favourable  for  disease-poison,  and  less  receptive  of 
cholera-germs;  but  it  must^ot  bf  done  when 
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cholera  has  broken  out  amongst  us— it  must  be  done 
bdbrehand  and  at  once. 

Finally,  everyone  can  do  much  for  himself  and  his 
family  when  an  outbreak  does  take  place.  To  be  the 
victim  of  an  attack  of  cholera  it  does  not  suffice  that 
the  cholera  infection  should  be  prepared,  and  that 
there  should  be  the  required  tropical  and  seasonal 
tendencv,  but  there  must  also  be  the  individual 
susceptibility.  In  one  house  there  may  be  twenty 
or  more  persons  exposed  to  the  same  infecting 
influence,  but  as  a  nile  only  one  or  two  will  take 
cholera.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  greatest 
influence  is  exercised  by  age,  robustness,  food,  bodily 
and  mental  strain,  clothing,  cleanliness,  &c.  I 
cannot  go  further  into  individual  dispositions  at  pre- 
senty  and  must  refer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
which  I  published  some  ten  years  ago,  '  What  we 
may  do  against  the  Cholera.'  One  most  important 
point  is  to  avoid  everything  that  tends  to  produce 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  the  causes  of  which  may 
vary  with  the  individual  Nothing  is  so  effectual 
in  checking  a  cholera  epidemic  as  careful  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  medical  assistance 
should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  slightest  pre- 
monitory diarrhoea  shows  itself.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  say  that  medical  assistance  is  useless,  and 
that  because  50  per  cent  of  cases  on  an  average 
die,  it  is  immatenal  what  we  do.  This  is  only  true 
for  cases  which  take  on  immediately  the  extreme 
algid  form,  in  which  case  little  can  be  done  ;  but 
against  the  beginnings  of  the  disease,  against 
diarrhoea  and  cholerine,  medical  treatment  is  not 
powerless,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  promising. 
Medical  treatment  of  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  one 
of  the  most  important  prophylactic  measures  against 
the  development  of  the  severe  and  dangerous  form 
of  the  disease. 

Our  sanitary  authority  will  doubtless  provide  for 
quick  medicad  relief,  for  the  most  careful  watch 
over  the  supplies  of  food,  and  for  everything  which 
previous  expNerience  has  shown  to  be  important  and 
useful  We  may  also  hope  that  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people  of  Munich  will  lead  them  to  support 
loyally  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  meet  success- 
fully any  invasion  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  we 
trust  may  still  be  far  distant  from  us. 

[Although  written  in  reference  to  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  the  cit^  of  Munich,  the  facts  and  recom- 
moidations  contained  in  Professor  Pettenkofer's  paper 
are  applicable  and  valuable  to  all  urban  communities. — 
Ed.] 

Me.  Marsh,  of  the  City  of  London  Tricycle  Club,  has 
been  tricycling  in  the  Alps.  The  following  are  the  results 
achieved  in  this  novel  and  interesting  experiment : — Mr. 
Marsh  left  Lucerne  on  a  tricycle  upon  Monday,  July  9, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  ran  round  part  of  the  lake,  and, 
vid  Weggen,  Greppen,  and  Kussnach,  to  Immensee,  on 
Ziiger  See,  the  margin  of  which  he  followed  to  Art ; 
then,  ascending  to  Goldau,  he  ran  down  by  Lowerz,  along 
the  Lowerzer  See  to  Seewen  ;  thence  to  Brunnen,  on  the 
Uri  arm  of  Lucerne  Lake,  and  by  the  margin  of  that  lake 
to  Fluelen.  The  second  day  was  stormy,  so  he  only  ran 
throogh  Altdorf  to  Amstag.  On  the  third  day  he  ran  up 
to  Andermatt.  The  day  following  he  ascended  the  Furka 
P^os,  which  is  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and, 
descending  by  the  Rhone  Glacier,  rode  to  Blitz-nigen,  a 
pott-boose  in  the  Rhone  Valley.  Next  morning  he  rode 
to  Bfi»^  ascended  the  Simplon,  and  slept  at  the  Hospice, 
6^500  feet  aboTe  the  sea  lerd.  On  the  sixth  dav  he  ran 
diovB  die  Simi^on  Pass  to  Domo  d'Ossola ;  and  on  the 
tevcBthdaj  bj  the  margin  of  Lago  Maggiore  to  l40camo. 


THE  BELATIONS  BETWEEN  GEOLOGY 
AND    SANITATION. 

By  W.  Eassie,  C.E  * 

The  few  remarks,  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
making,  will  bear  upon  the  relationship  between 
geology  and  sanitation,  or  what  would  broadly  be 
called  health  ;  they  will  in  no  way  treat  upon  the 
relationship  between  geology  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, or  any  of  the  remedial  measures  taken  from 
time  to  time  by  man,  to  counteract  any  unhealthy 
geological  surface  presentations.  To  follow  out  my 
subject  faithfully,  I  must  also  eschew  all  matters 
connected  with  botany, /^r  se,  although  I  may  be 
obliged  to  refer  occasionally  to  some  actions  of  vege- 
tation, which  may  affect  the  healthy  conditions  of 
some  geological  underground  formations  and  super- 
ficial deposits.  Neither  do  I  consider  it  within  the 
province  of  my  subject  to  deal  with  meteorology  or 
with  climatology,  because  the  relationship  of  these 
subjects  to  health  is  vast,  requiring  independent 
treatment,  which  I  trust  they  will  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  who  are  now  members  of  our  Insti- 
tute. I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  earth  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  earth,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  earth  is  simply  a  speck,  or  almost  so,  in  our 
solar  system,  the  relationship  between  health  and 
the  meteorological  laws  bearing  upon  our  earth's 
crust,  really  calls  for  a  separate  grand  division  of  our 
subject 

I  only  seek  in  this  short  address  to  present 
a  few  instances  where  geology  becomes  the 
handmaiden  of  healthiness  or  otherwise,  to  the 
beings  bom  upon  its  surface ;  and  the  time  at  my 
command  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  of  any  of  the 
modes  in  which  our  terrestrial  habitation  is  fouled 
by  its  present  or  past  possessors.  I  shall  say  as 
little  as  possible  upon  mineralogy,  although  it  is  very 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  lithological  character 
and  constitution  of  many  of  our  rocks. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  food  produc- 
tion in  any  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
man's  health  depends  upon  the  kind,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  the  food  which  he  consumes,  and  inas- 
much as  all  foods  are  derived  from  the  earth — 
whether  animsd  or  vegetable— and  are  obtainable 
according  to  the  rate  of  production,  it  may  be  wise 
to  consider  for  a  moment  the  very  wonderful  powers 
which  some  strata  possess  over  others.  Let  us  con- 
sider agriculture  only.  The  student  will  find  that 
the  productiveness  of  soils,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  no  relation  to  the  chronological  suc- 
cession of  the  various  formations.  'The  mere 
geological  composition  of  soils  affords  no  very  re- 
liable criterion  of  economic  value.  The  same  rock 
that  produces  the  almost  barren  soil  of  Argyllshire, 
weathers  into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Channel  Isles, 
and  to  the  old  red  sandstone  is  due  at  once  the  rich 
soil  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  &c.,  and  some  of 
the  most  barren  heaths  and  moors  in  Scotland.' 

The  bulk  of  the  tertiary  formations  are,  however, 
very  fertile.  With  regard  to  the  thin  soils  overlying 
the  chalk,  they  are  of  little  value,  and  do  not  retain 
moisture.  When  the  chalk,  however,  is  found  natur- 
ally covered  to  some  depth  with  sands  and  clays, 
considerable  fertility  results.  The  lias  and  oolitic 
formations  furnish  valuable  clays  of  great  richness, 

•    An  abstiact  of  the  address  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
July  za,  at  the  anmrenary  meeting  of  th^  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
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but  they  require  considerable  labour  and  attention. 
Perhaps  the  highest  percentage  of  valuable  land  is 
found  associated  with  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
limestones  and  marl  beds.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  mountain  limestone  and  new  red  sandstone. 
As  for  the  igneous  rocks,  though  exhibiting  much 
fruitfulness  where  well  disintegrated,  their  value  as  a 
food-producing  superficies  is  not  great. 

Changing  the  subject,  let  us  now  regard  the  kinds 
of  formation  chosen  by  the  earliest  civilised  people 
in,  for  instance,  our  own  country.  It  has  been  truth- 
fully observed  by  Mr.  Topley,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, that  the  out-croppings  of  divers  geological  forma- 
tions *are  marked  by  the  occurrence  thereon  of  numer- 
ous villages,  whilst  certain  neighbouring  formations  are 
almost  without  any.'  Mr.  Prestwich  remarks  that 
London  was  first  peopled  upon  its  gravel-bearing 
surfaces,  because  these  readily  yielded  good  water. 
Where  the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland,  says 
Mr.  Topley,  presents  isolated  areas  of  a  certain 
sandstone,  these  rocky  patches  contain  the  ancient 
villages  and  most  important  hamlets.  This  was 
because  the  soil  was  dry,  and  pure  springs  occurred 
at  the  edge  of  the  clay.  Of  course  the  sites  of  more 
modern  villages  have  been  chosen  because  of  the 
underground  mineral  wealth,  but  this  is  only  a 
further  instance  of  the  power  exerted  over  man  by 
geology.  In  the  district  alluded  to,  out  of  twenty- 
three  villages  thirteen  were  at  first  built  upon  rock, 
six  upon  sand,  and  only  one  upon  clay.  Elsewhere 
he  shows  that  narrow  bands  of  clay  are  rarely  found 
to  be  the  sites  of  villages,  and  houses  are  even 
scarce  ;  also  that  while  wide  clay  areas  are  sparsely 
populated,  on  the  intermediate  formations  of  sand 
and  limestone  villages  abound.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  a  *  relation  exists  between  the  boundaries 
to  which  these  villages  give  their  names  and  the 
great  physical  features  caused  by  the  outcropping 
of  certain  strata.'  It  appears  absolutely  certain  that 
the  land  divisions  of  the  south-east  of  England  have 
a  well  marked  and  constant  relation  to  these  great 
physical  features.  The  position  of  the  parishes  was  not 
the  result  of  accident,  or  according  to  an  order  from 
Church  or  king,  but  resulted  from  these  same  great 
physical  features.  It  has  also  been  remarked  by 
another  author  that  *  no  less  than  nineteen  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  towns  in  England,  from 
Exeter  to  Carlisle,  are  all  situated  along  the  line  of 
one  geological  formation,  the  new  red  sandstone, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  own  mineral  treasures  of 
rock,  salt,  gypsum,  soda,  and  metallic  ores,  usually 
covers  the  invaluable  deposit  of  coal,  at  once  yield- 
ing an  incentive  and  supply  to  the  vast  and  enter- 
prising population  of  this  favoured  district.'  Here 
is  another  case  where  geology  directly  affects  the 
habitat  and  condition  of  man. 

When  geology  was  comparatively  a  young  science, 
it  was  nevertheless  common  to  compare  the  chalk 
with  its  clean  soil,  clear  air  and  pure  water,  to  the 
foggy  atmosphere  and  impure  water  supply  of  the 
London  clay.  The  dry  nature  of  a  sandy  soil  was 
also  compared  with  the  moisture  and  malaria  of  a 
marshy  district.  This  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Richardson,  and  comprehended  pretty  much  all 
that  geology  was  supposed  to  have  in  common  with 
public  health.  Since  then,  however,  we  have  beg^n 
to  particularise.  For  instance,  we  say  that  buildings 
erected  upon  the  limestones,  such  as  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  on  the  oolite  series,  and  on  well- 
drained  sands,  are  built  upon  dry  ground.  If  built 
on  the  marlstone  the  subsoil  would  be  termed  more 


moist ;  if  built  on  the  lias  or  alluvial  ground,  the  soil 
would  be  denominated  a  damp  one. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  throughout  this 
paper,  I  have,  on  nearly  every  occasion,  when  quot- 
mg  an  author,  been  obliged  to  condense  his  remarks 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  I  trust  without  spoil- 
ing the  sense.  But  there  is  one  passage  which  1 
must  perforce  quote  in  full ;  it  is  so  true,  and  so  sug- 
gestive, and  also  bears  considerably  upon  our  subject, 
because  there  can  be  no  health,  as  Juvenal  suggests, 
unless  there  be  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The 
sentence  was  written  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Richardson,  and 
is  as  follows  : — '  The  moral  and  social  feelipgs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  districts  are  alike  influenced 
by  geological  situation ;  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
islander,  the  local  patriotism  and  attachment  to 
home  of  the  mountaineer,  and  the  native  of  primary 
districts  are  (often  without  consciousness  of  the 
parties  themselves)  inspired  by  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  their  native  region.' 

Such  an  argument  as  the  above,  but  with  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  our  subject,  might  be  reasoned 
out  in  respect  of  the  various  classes  of  workers, 
which  are  associated  with  divers  geological  forma- 
tions. In  the  huge  iron  districts,  where  coal  and  iron 
abound,  where  men — day  workers  and  all  night 
workers — are  herded  together  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space,  so  as  to  be  near  their  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  the  robust 
health  and  longevity  enjoyed  by  the  fishermen  on 
the  sea  coast.  Neither  would  one  look  for  a  com- 
munity of  husbandmen  upon  hills  formed  of  hard 
slaty  rocks,  with  scarcely  any  soil  upon  them,  on 
account  of  their  great  resistance  to  decomposition. 
Thus  upon  the  granitic  formations,  which  have  never 
been  abraded,  or  covered  during  the  glacial  era  with 
many  kinds  of  soils — as  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland — one  would  expect  to  discover  little  else 
than  wild  game.  It  is  very  different  in  the  case  of 
the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland,  termed  by  Prof. 
Ramsay  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  in  Great 
Britain  ;  there  are  farmers  by  the  thousand,  and  the 
highest  condition  of  agriculture. 

It  is  curious,  also,  to  note  that  upon  the  old  and 
new  sandstones  and  marls,  in  Devonshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire,  &c.,  where  many  crops 
are  grown,  the  above  districts  are  termed  the 
great  tree  districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  famous 
for  apples  and  pears.  Those  healthy  beverages, 
cider  and  perry,  so  largely  consumed  by  the  agri- 
cultural population,  have,  therefore,  a  direct  associa- 
tion with  the  character  of  the  rocks,  seeing  that  they 
will  not  flourish  upon  other  soils.  It  is  another  very 
curious  fact,  that  the  plain  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
also  famous  for  its  apples,  is  situated  over  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone. 

It  is  singular,  taking  England  as  an  example,  that 
the  distribution  of  certain  diseases  largely  depends 
upon  the  absence  or  otherwise  of  valleys  and  rivers, 
along  which  the  winds  can  sweep  without  interrup- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  our  island  as  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  last 
geological  epoch,  when  it  became  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  instances, 
and  the  lessons  which  they  teach  would  amount  to 
this,  that  before  making  choice  of  a  locality  for 
people  subject  to  certain  ailments,  it  is  wise  to  take 
its  geological  structure  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Alfred  Haviland  says,  after  years  of  study  on  this 
matter,  that  'those  coastal  counties  most  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  winds  are  mqst  free  from  obstruc* 
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tions  to  their  full  operations,  have  the  least  mor- 
tality '—due  to  heart  disease ;  '  whereas,  those 
coastal  counties,  such  as  those  along  the  south 
coast,  which  have  barrier-like  rocks  and  other  cha- 
racters which  tend  to  interfere  with  the  full  sweep  of 
the  sea  winds,  are  those  which  have  a  high  mor- 
tality.' Where  the  precipitous  and  wall-like  rocks 
are  intersected  by  every  variety  of  sea  inlet  opening 
into  wide  valleys,  through  which  the  winds  can  scour 
along,  there  is  a  lower  mortality.  He  also  remarks 
that, '  coincident  with  the  lowest  exposure  to  the  sea, 
as  in  the  Midland  Counties,  is  the  highest  mortality 
of  heart  disease  in  those  counties,  and  the  lowest 
amount  of  mortality  is  coincident  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  exposure.  The  counties  which  lie  inter- 
mediately between  these  extremes  have  also  an  in- 
termediate amount  of  death-rate.*  His  conclusions 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  extremest  care, 
accompanied  by  maps.  As  an  example,  it  may  be 
instanced,  that  the  East  Yorkshire  group  of  counties, 
which  is  bounded  by  a  precipitous  coast  of  oolite 
and  chalk  cliffs,  say  from  Whitby  to  Bridlington 
Bay,  and  has  no  inlets,  with  an  inland-directed 
water-shed,  has  a  high  mortality. 

The  low  coast  of  sea-board,  between  Bridlington 
on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  differently  situated  in  respect 
of  offering  no  check  to  the  winds,  has  a  very  low 
mortality.  These  conclusions  are  well  worthy  of 
attention  and  of  serious  moment,  seeing  that  the 
mortality  from  heart  disease  and  dropsy  amounts  to 
more  than  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality from  all  causes.  London,  as  a  division,  has  a 
low  mortality,  and  coincident  with  this  it  is  traversed 
by  the  great  sea  inlet,  the  Thames,  with  a  twice  a- 
day  average  rise  of  the  tide  between  16  and  20 
feet. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Buchanan  examined 
three  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  phthisis  or  consump- 
tion, and,  without  going  into  the  details  of  his  report, 
I  will  give  his  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

*  Within  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex 
there  is,  broadly  speaking,  less  phthisis  among 
populations  living  on  porous  soils  than  among  popu- 
lations living  on  impervious  soils.' 

•  Within  the  same  counties  there  is  less  phthisis 
among  populations  living  on  high-lying  pervious 
soils  than  among  populations  living  on  low-lying 
pervious  soils.' 

*'  Within  the  same  counties  there  is  less  phthisis 
among  populations  living  on  sloping  impervious 
soils  than  among  populations  living  on  flat  im- 
pervious soils.' 

*The  whole  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  com- 
bined into  one — which  may  now  be  affirmed 
generally,  and  not  only  of  particular  districts— that 
vetness  of  soil  is  a  cause  of  phthisis  to  the  popula- 
tion living  upon  it.' 

Mr.  Haviland,  a  few  years  ago,  writing  upon 
phthisis  in  females,  says  that  *the  warm,  fertile, 
ferruginous,  red  sandstone  tracts  of  country  are 
remarkable  for  forming  the  sites  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive series  of  low  mortality  groups  throughout 
England.'  The  high  elevated  ridges  of  non- 
ferruginous  and  unfertile  carboniferous  limestone 
ind  coal,  and  the  elevated,  hard,  unfertile,  non- 
femiginoas  Silurian  form  the  sites  of  the  most 
.  menshre  series  of  high  mortality  groups.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  truthfulness  of  the 
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drained.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in 
himself  upon  this  point  Dr.  Wilson  has  also  stated 
that  in  the  Kelsoe  district  fever  and  ague,  which 
Tormed  nearly  one-half  of  the  diseases  of  the  popu- 
lation, almost  wholly  disappeared  in  ten  years, 
consequent  upon  the  general  extension  of  an 
efficient  drainage  through  the  neighbouring  country. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  cholera  visitations  and 
its  relationship  to  certain  subsoils,  some  curious 
facts  present  themselves.  I  would  prefer  for  the 
present  to  consider  malaria  and  cholera  in  the  one 
group,  seeing  that  there  are  certain  geological 
associations.  In  manifesting  partiality  for  the 
alluvium  of  the  river  Ganges,  say  Drs.  Lewis  and 
Cunningham  in  1878,  cholera  is  not  singular. 
Malaria  and  kindred  diseases  flourish  about  the 
deltas  of  large  rivers  everywhere.  Malaria,  they 
continue,  resembles  cholera  markedly  in  this,  that 
in  many  localities,  such  as  the  swamps  of  South 
Australia,  both  are  equally  unknown.  The  distri- 
bution of  malaria  is  not  less  inexplicable  than  that 
of  cholera,  as,  for  example,  its  occurrence  in  the 
oases  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  North  Africa. 
They  further  add  that  the  history  of  cholera  through- 
out India  presents  one  common  feature,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  fairly  regarded  as  endemic  in  such 
localities  as  manifest  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
more  superficial  layers  of  their  geological  formation. 

In  1832,  when  cholera  first  appeared  in  Paris,  M. 
Bouhy,  after  long  researches,  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  an  essential  connection  between  the  geo- 
logical condition  of  the  earth  and  the  tendency 
manifested  by  cholera  to  devastate  certain  parts, 
while  it  left  others  untouched.  He  says,  further, 
that  in  countries  where  endemic  diseases  exist,  as  in 
those  where  epidemics  were  frequent,  he  found  that 
the  disease  in  almost  every  country  was  limited  by 
the  area  of  the  geological  formation,  and  that  each 
geological  basin  constituted  a  natural  seat  for  morbid 
affections — in  short,  that  the  *  medical  constitution ' 
of  every  country  depended  on  its  geological  consti- 
tution in  all  cases  where  this  geological  constitution 
showed  a  distinctly  traced  character.  The  cholera 
in  Paris  was  most  virulent  and  most  marked  in  those 
parts  where  there  were  tertiary  or  alluvial  strata, 
and  that  it  made  but  little  progress,  if  any,  in  those 
countries  where  there  existed  non-absorbing  rocks. 
He  gives  several  curious  facts  in  support  of  this 
theory.  For  instance,  in  Lyons  there  were  fatal 
cases  only  in  one  faubourg,  and  that  occurred  on 
diluvial  soil.  But  owing  to  the  rest  of  the  town 
being  partly  built  of  granite,  and  standing  upon  it, 
these  portions  escaped.  The  same  association  be- 
tween soils  encouraging  evaporation  and  exhalation 
was  noticeable  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  a 
place  in  Britanny,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there 
exists  there  a  little  basin  of  tertiary  strata  not  found 
elsewhere,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  soil  of  the  place 
attacked  is  covered  with  diluvial  deposit. 

I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  dis- 
tricts ravaged  by  cholera  will  be  found  geologically 
wanting  in  some  healthy  factor  or  another,  permit- 
ting the  subsoil  to  be  loaded  with  organic  matter. 
Going  to  the  head-quarters  of  cholera,  for  instance, 
Calcutta,  we  shall  see  that  the  soil  is  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar character,  unfitted  to  yield  good  drinking  water. 
Mr.  Blanford  describes  it  as  a  mixture  of  firm  sand 
and  clay,  with  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
also  loam,  very  much  like  the  silt  that  settles  from 
the  water  of  a  muddy  river.  Following  this  at  a 
distance  averaging  eight  feet  is  a  bed  of  stiff  clay 
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and  below  this  again  is  a  layer  of  peat  resting  on 
alternating  layers  of  sand  and  clay.  The  Hindoos, 
however  ancient  and  learned  a  people,  never  under- 
stood geology,  or  they  would  never  have  laid  down 
the  lines  of  a  city  on  such  a  soil  without  at  least 
draining  it.  Even  in  our  own  country,  where  we 
are  bound  to  reside  upon  the  clay,  as  in  the  case  of 
overgrown  London,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  upon  our 
pure  clays  without  covering  the  site  of  the  house 
with  a  few  inches  of  concrete. 

Just  one  word  upon  clay,  as  there  are  clays  and 
clays.  The  London,  the  Wealden,  the  Lias,  Car- 
boniferous, and  Silurian  clays  all  vary  in  composi- 
tion and  in  density.  There  is  one  capital  method 
of  discovering  whether  a  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  a  strong 
clay,  or  a  pure  clay.  If  100  grains  of  the  soil  be 
treated,  and  leaves  from  40  to  70  grains  of  clay,  it 
is  a  loamy  soil ;  if  from  70  to  1 5,  it  is  a  clay  loam  ; 
if  from  85  to  95  it  is  a  strong  clay  soil ;  and  when  no 
sand  can  be  separated  it  is  a  pure  clay. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to 
me  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  some  of  the 
relationships  between  geology  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
order. I  will  name  a  few  promiscuously.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  effect  of  damp  soils  upon  health.  These 
soils  are  cold  and  cause  a  mistiness  in  the  air,  in- 
ducing, when  worst,  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  and  neu- 
ralgia. Moreover,  the  emanations  which  reach  the 
surface  are  of  an  unhealthy  organic  character. 

When  active  geological  changes  ceased,  when  the 
earth  became  fit  to  receive  life,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
condition  at  the  present  time  as  regards  the  height 
of  its  hills,  the  depth  of  its  valleys,  and  the  width 
of  its  river  beds,  Nature  had  always  provided,  with 
rare  exceptions,  for  the  removal  of  water  to  the 
nearest  stream,  and  if  this  natural  flow  is  impeded, 
in  the  case  of  wet  soils,  paroxysmal  fever  follows. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  making  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  canals,  and  many  other  similar 
cases  could  be  related.  Drs.  Parkes  and  De  Chau- 
mont  have  mentioned  some  of  the  soils  which  have 
been  known  to  evolve  the  agent  which  produces 
periodical  fevers  in  malarious  districts.  These  are 
marshes,  alluvial  soils,  soils  of  tropical  valleys,  sandy 
plains,  certain  granites,  and  metamorphic  rocks  and 
iron  soils.  With  reference  to  the  last  mentioned, 
Sir  Ranald  Martin  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  reputed  malarious  soils  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  iron.  The  direct  association  of  the  two 
deserves  further  examination. 

The  soil  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  which  so 
abounds  with  malaria,  fever,  and  so  on,  is  very 
shallow,  and  rests  upon  about  seven  feet  of  that 
peculiar  substance  called  tufa,  and  this  again  upon 
other  volcanic  materials.  There  is  therefore  no 
subsoil,  and  no  chance  of  circulation  for  air  or  water. 
When  the  heavy  rains  fall  the  water  rests  on  the  bed 
of  tufa,  which  is  impervious,  and  generates  the  un- 
healthy mists  prevalent  there.  When  the  drought 
comes  the  soil  is  perfectly  baked.  Even  if  the  soil 
itself  were  uncontaminated  acqua-malarial  fevers 
would  ensue.  It  is  very  curious  to  note  that  al- 
though geology  has  produced  such  an  insalubrious 
area,  she  has  provided  the  cure  for  it  This  the 
monks  of  La  Trappehave  discovered,  viz.,  by  boring 
holes  into  the  deposits  of  tufa  and  placing  dynamite 
in  them,  exploding  this  substance  by  electric  con- 
ductors. In  a  very  few  days  after  these  explosions  a 
good  subsoil  has  been  established  at  small  cost. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  malaria 
and  ague  producing  sites  and  their  peculiarities  in 


such  a  short  paper,  but  I  will  mention  one,  because 
I  suffered  from  it  myself.  I  foolishly  slept  outside 
the  closed  tent,  somewhat  nearer  the  Jordan  than 
my  friend,  a  London  physician,  and  the  servants, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  caught  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ailment  which  took  me  three  months'  residence  in 
Alexandria  to  throw  off  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
travel.  Portions  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  I  know 
personally  also,  are  active  in  producing  ague,  and  it 
is  comical  to  see  what  a  quantity  of  quinine  the 
herdsmen  will  consume  when  they  get  the  chance, 
which  is  very  rare. 

It  is  well  known  that  health  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  kind  of  water  prevailing  in  districts,  and  here 
ag^in  there  is  an  association  between  health  and 
geology.  Of  the  two  waters  hard  and  soft,  the  sof^ 
one  is  purer.  Water  of  considerable  hardness  may 
be  drunk  with  impunity ;  but  when  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c,  from  the  mountain  limestones,  and  chalks, 
&c.,  are  very  abundant — although  they  are  the  least 
injurious  of  the  ingredients  which  make  water  hard 
— ^they  exercise  a  certain  prejudicial  effect  upon 
man  and  beast.  Drs.  Parkes  and  De  Chaumont 
observe  that  dyspepsia  in  the  form  of  constipation 
or  diarrhoea  follow  the  use  of  certain  hard  waters. 
Dr.  Sutherland  discovered  that  the  hard  water  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  formerly  much  used 
in  Liverpool,  also  deranged  the  system ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Leech,  the  substitution  of  soft  water  for 
hard  water  in  Glasgow  lessened  derangements  there. 
It  is  said  that  horses  even  regularly  in  use  of  hard 
water  suffer  from  an  abnormal  growth  of  bone  and 
a  spoiling  of  the  skin.  Calculi  are  also  generally 
believed  to  be  formed  by  drinking  hard  water,  and 
cured  by  a  substitution  of  soft  water.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  geological  features  of  a  country 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  inhabitants 
who  drink  the  water  flowing  from  thenL  Mr.  Grange 
has  shown  that  goitre  is  a  malady  peculiar  to  dis- 
tricts where  magnesian  rocks  exist,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  water  holds  magnesia  in  solution. 
Drs.  Parkes  and  De  Chaumont  have  shown  that 
certain  drinking-waters  produce  goitre,  and  that 
when  pure  water  is  used  the  malady  disappears. 

The  characters  of  water  so  variously  affecting 
health  depend  entirely  upon  the  geological  associa- 
tion of  rocks,  and  it  would  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
take  a  hurried  glance  over  the  field  of  hard  and  soft 
water-sheds  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Ramsey 
points  out  that  the  waters  of  the  Scotch  rivers  are 
soft,  and  especially  the  waters  in  the  Highlands  are 
soft,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  mountains  being  com- 
posed of  granite,  mica,  &c.,  and  the  other  rocks 
being  also,  with  some  exceptions,  almost  free  from 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  waters  from  the  Welsh  mountains  are  chiefly 
from  the  Silurian  rocks,  containing  little  lime,  and 
are  consequently,  for  the  greater  part,  soft  The 
purest  supply  in  our  country  is  that  derived  from 
the  primary  rocks,  which  edge  in  Loch  Katrine,  and 
which  water  now  supplies  Glasgow  city.  The  waters 
of  Bala  Lake  are  also  so  pure,  soft,  and  sweet,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  bring  them  to  London. 
Waters  which  drain  large  areas  of  carboniferous 
limestone  are  always  hard,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  chalk  formation,  as  well  as  of  the  lias  and 
oolites,  which  largely  contain  limestone.  On  the  old 
red  sandstone  areas,  containing  limestones  or  corn- 
stones,  the  water  is  likewise  hard. 

Waters  drawn  from  alluvial  ground  are  great  in 
quantity,  but  the  quality  is veryrarely commendable. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Bristowe,  F.R.S.,  mentions  a  case 
near  Bath,  where  large  trees  were  found  beneath  an 
alhivial  red  loam.  The  presence  of  these  soft,  old- 
worid  trees  is  not  in  &vour  of  a  well,  and  good  water 
is  never  fo and  in  their  vicinity.  Great  care  should 
also  be  exercised  when  building  over  rocks  with 
laige  fissures  running  through  them. 

The  mineral  waters,  thermal  or  otherwise,  with  their 
strong  medicinal  powers,  must  not  pass  without  notice, 
hut  I  will  be  very  brief.  How  they  obtained  their  che- 
mical constituents  is  a  formidable  enough  question  to 
answer,  but  a  still  more  difficult  one  is  as  to  how  the 
hot  mineral  waters  used  for  baths  were  produced, 
whether  by  chemical  agency  underground,  volcanic 
proximity^  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  by  electrical 
changes.  Natural  hot  waters  have  at  all  times  been 
preferred  to  artificial  waters  for  baths,  and  besides 
waters  bubbling  up  from  the  earth,  there  are  also  the 
mud  baths  of  Germany,  mud  rich  in  active  agents, 
and  used  for  baths  and  fomentations. 

The  mineral  waters  used  for  drinking  purposes  are 
eaually  valuable  in  disease  and  health,  and  the  use 
Of  the  sulphuretted  saline  and  chalybeate  waters  are 
known  to  every  one.  In  Great  Britain  we  lack  only 
one  class  of  mineral  waters  altogether,  and  that  is 
the  carbonated  class,  which  are  so  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
the  geological  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spas  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  benefit  de- 
rived Dy  their  visitors,  for  there  are  more  marked  re- 
sults when  the  waters  or  salts  are  used  there  than 
when  made  use  of  at  a  distance. 


OFBN    STBEET    DOOBS    AND    THE 

SUPBBVISION 

07  TENEMENT   HOUSES* 

By  Edith  P.  Bullar. 

[The  subject  to  which  Miss  Bullar  draws  attention  in 
the  following  paper  is  one  of  much  practical  importance  ; 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  some  legislative 
proposab  heing  made  for  meeting  the  evil,  we  give  below, 
as  a  basis  for  such  legislation,  a  somewhat  extended  account 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  various  philanthropists  and 
sanitarians  who  attended  the  meeting  at  which  Miss  Bullar 's 
paper  was  read.— Ed.  S.R.] 

Some  of  the  evils  arising  from  street  doors  of  the 
poorer  class  of  houses  being  left  open  at  night 
having  been  brought  to  notice,  further  inquiry  makes 
it  evident  that  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  was 
at  first  supposed  necessary  must  be  taken  before  an 
eflFectual  remedy  can  be  provided. 

,The  custom  of  open  doors  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
lowest  streets  and  courts,  where,  as  a  rule,  the 
Iwases  are  of  the  worst  sort ;  neglected,  out  of 
repair,  and  deficient  in  all  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
so  bad,  indeed,  in  some  parts  as  to  have  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  habitation  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  two  or  three  times  over,  but  still  from 
various  causes  remaining  inhabited  for  years  in  the 
sime  neglected  condition,  no  repairs  worth  men- 
tioning having  been  done  after  the  condemnation  of 
the  houses. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of 
the  harm  which  results  from  the  poor  being  com- 

*  A  pa^  read  bdbrt  a  vablic  meeting  held  under  the  ansptces  of 
•tOMifty  OtfuiMtkm  Society,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  13, 


pelled  to  live  in  houses  of  this  description,  whether 
looked  at  from  a  moral  or  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

To  talfe  the  lesser  evil  first  A  house  of  six  or 
eight  rooms,  with  provision  for  water-supply,  &c., 
on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  will  be  let  out  to  as 
many  families  as  there  are  rooms.  The  drainage  is 
constantly  out  of  order,  dust-bin  seldom  emptied, 
water-supply  stopping  from  time  to  time  ;  the  water 
often  stored  in  an  open  cistern,  in  which,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  it  is  cleared — more  probably  on 
account  of  hopeless  leaking  having  made  it  necessary 
to  mend  a  crack  at  the  bottom  than  from  any  regard 
to  the  purity  of  the  water — dead  rats,  rotten  cablwge- 
stumps,  and  other  abominations  are  found. 

Substantial  repairs  are  neglected ;  the  roof  allowed 
to  become  so  bad  that  the  family  in  the  top  room 
are  compelled  to  move  the  bed  to  avoid  the  water 
which  pours  in  when  it  rains,  bringing  down  with  it 
pieces  of  plaster  from  the  ceiling  ;  the  kitchens,  or 
rather  cellars,  several  inches  under  the  regulation 
height,  with  damp  rising  up  the  walls  to  add  to  the 
unhealthiness  caused  by  constant  bad  smells  from 
the  drain-leakage,  which  has  soaked  the  whole 
foundations,  have  the  tops  of  the  windows  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  so  that  the  air  which  comes  in  when 
they  are  opened  is  often  nearly  as  bad  as  that  inside 
the  room.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  people  con- 
stantly breathing  this  foul  air  take  to  drinking  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  feelings  of  weariness  and 
oppression  caused  by  it.  Whitewashing  is  treated 
as  an  unnecessary  luxury,  years  sometimes  being 
allowed  to  pass  without  its  being  done  ;  the  walls, 
ceilings,  and  woodwork  become  black  with  dirt,  and 
swarm  with  vermin  to  an  indescribable  degree  ;  the 
damp  and  rotten  boards  of  the  floor  get  so  begrimed 
that  the  wetting,  if  they  are  scrubbed,  only  seems  to 
soak  the  dirt  more  deeply  in  than  before. 

A  house  of  this  kind,  though  it  may  not  be  over- 
crowded according  to  the  legal  definition  of  the 
term,  certainly  contains  already  more  than  enough 
inhabitants  ;  but  in  many  cases  where  the  doors  are 
left  open  the  numbers  are  increased  at  night  by  the 
arrival  of  outsiders,  who  take  up  their  position  on 
the  stairs  and  landings— persons  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  utterly  reckless  as  to  any  damage  done  to  the 
house. 

After  a  time  fever  or  small-pox  breaks  out.  The 
authorities  may  do  all  in  their  power  to  check  it  by 
the  speedy  removal  of  patients  and  careful  attention 
to  disinfection ;  still  the  epidemic  continues  and 
breaks  out  unexpectedly  in  fresh  places  where  it  is 
less  easily  accounted  for.  Doubtless  much  of  this 
might  be  easily  traced  to  tramps,  who— taking 
advantage  of  the  open  doors — sleep  in  houses  where 
there  is  illness,  and  then  spread  infection  wherever 
they  go.  No  amount  of  vigilance  short  of  keeping 
the  doors  locked  will  ever  prevent  this. 

Deaths,  too,  from  non-infectious  complaints,  occur 
under  very  painful  circumstances,  owing  to  open 
doors  ;  destitute  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  illness 
vnll  come  in  and  hide  in  empty  rooms  or  cellars, 
where  sometimes  they  are  not  discovered  till  dying, 
or  even  dead.  There  is  now,  practically,  no  way  of 
preventing  this.  Such  cases  have  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  but  still  nothing  is  done  to  stop 
their  recurrence. 

Some  time  ago  three  lads  were  sent  to  prison 
for  stealing  lead  from  a  roof ;  it  was  shown  at  the 
trial  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on 
the  stairs  of  a  house  with  an  open  door,  and  by  this 
means  got  easy  access  to  the  roof  without  attractin*  - 
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observation.  Thieves  and  others,  who  wish  to  elude 
the  police,  find  open  doors  a  ready  way  of  escape,  of 
which  it  has  been  proved  that  they  take  full  advantage. 

The  facts  already  stated  might  be  thought  enough 
to  call  for  some  interference  of  the  law  ;  but  moral 
evil  far  more  serious  is  caused  by  the  open  doors. 
The  stairs  and  landings  of  these  miserable  houses 
being  safe  from  any  inspection  at  night,  are  made 
use  of  for  immoral  purposes.  This  is  a  source  of  the 
most  terrible  corruption  and  vice,  injuring  not  only 
persons  who  have  already  taken  to  lives  of  sin,  but 
also  those  of  respectable  character,  especially  young 
people  and  children.  The  intruders  who  pass  the 
night  on  the  stairs  are  chiefly  of  the  very  lowest  and 
most  de^aded  class  ;  they  often  come  straight  from 
the  public-house,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  making 
use  of  language  so  foul  that  those  forced  to  hear  it 
cannot  speak  of  it  without  a  shudder. 

In  these  slightly-built  houses  everything  said  in 
the  passages  can  be  heard  in  the  rooms,  the  conse- 
quence too  often  being  the  utter  destruction  of  any 
feelings  of  modesty  and  purity  amongst  the  inmates, 
and  unavoidably  causing  a  familiarity  with  sin  which 
is  a  first  step  towards  falling  into  it.  Then  comes 
the  worst :  parents  turn  out  their  daughters  to  sleep 
on  the  stairs,  knowing  all  that  goes  on,  and  that  the 
poor  girls  are  quite  unprotected.  The  police  could 
tell  how,  when  they  urge  the  girls  nightly  collected 
in  the  Hay  market  and  elsewhere  to  give  up  a  bad 
life,  the  answer  often  is  that  they  hate  it,  and  would 
willingly  do  so,  but  that  they  have  fallen  too  low 
and  now  have  no  choice  left  them.  Does  not  this 
sufficiently  prove  the  need  for  action  ?  These  bad 
parents  themselves  had  probably  much  the  same 
bringing  up  as  their  children,  and  the  extreme 
facility  afforded  by  the  open  doors  tempts  them  to 
this  unnatural  wickedness  ;  while  parents  of  a  better 
type  are  powerless  to  keep  their  children  free  from 
the  knowledge  of  evil. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tenants  should  combine 
and  insist  upon  such  abuses  being  remedied ;  but 
this  would  seldom  be  possible.  If  they  had  decent 
landlords  they  might  do  so  ;  but  a  respectable  land- 
lord does  not  wait  for  his  tenants  to  insist  before  he 
does  his  duty,  and  therefore  gives  them  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  houses  where  the  evils  now  brought  forward 
are  permitted  are  in  the  hands  of  the  very  worst — 
not  poorest — class  of  landlords,  who  care  nothing 
for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  but  merely  wish  to 
make  money  out  of  them,  and  from  the  scarcity  of 
lodgings  have  them  practically  completely  at  their 
mercy.  The  regular  answer  to  any  complaint  or 
most  reasonable  request  for  whitewashing  or  repairs 
is  that  if  they  do  not  like  the  rooms  they  can  leave  ; 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  moving,  with  small  pro- 
spect of  finding  a  better  room  at  the  same  rent,  would 
be  bad  enough  if  the  tenant  were  in  an  independent 
position;  but  very  often  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
habit  of  the  landlords  being  to  allow  the  rent  to  run 
on  till  the  tenant  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  then  to 
wring  out  payments  more  or  less  irregular  by  con- 
tinual threats  of  putting  in  the  broker. 

The  benefit  to  property  of  keeping  the  doors  locked 
is  undeniable ;  the  difference  between  houses  in  the 
same  street  where  this  is  or  is  not  done  being  most 
striking  ;  but  sometimes  these  low  class  landlords 
deliberately  allow  the  houses  to  fall  into  the  worst 
condition,  hoping  to  be  the  gainers  first  by  saving 
the  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  on  repairs, 
and  then  by  receiving  compensation  when  at  length, 


past  any  pretence  of  being  still  habitable,  the  houses 
are  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

How  it  comes  about  that  houses  can  be  allowed 
to  remain  inhabited  after  being  condemned  two  or 
three  times  over  may  be  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 
A  trustworthy  person  who  lodged  for  some  time  in 
the  same  house  with  a  parish  beadle  states  that  the 
hampers  of  stout,  cheeses,  hams,  and  other  presents 
constantly  arriving  for  him  were  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  non-delivery  of  notices  to  their 
generous  donors ;  but  there  is  something  very 
reprehensible  in  a  system  under  which  the  authorities 
are  content  with  giving  an  order,  and  take  no  notice 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  carried  out 

It  might  be  supposed  that  tenants  in  houses 
belonging  to  companies  professedly  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  would  be  safe  from  the  various 
hardships  borne  by  those  who  hold  under,  bad  land- 
lords ;  this,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
Houses  under  such  management  have  been 
known  where  repairs  were  neglected,  drainage 
in  a  horrible  state,  whitewashing  a  thing  of 
the  remote  past,  the  tenants  bullied  by  the 
rent-collector  for  complaining  to  an  outsider  when 
complaints  to  himself  were  found  to  be  of  no  avail  ; 
and  where,  though  money  had  been  spent  on  the 
houses,  the  work  had  been  so  badly  done  that  it  was 
simply  wasted,  which  yet  did  not  prevent  the  fact  of 
money  having  been  laid  out  being  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  doing  anything  more  to  houses  then  in 
a  most  unhealthy  condition. 

When  complaint  was  made  there  had  already  been 
sickness  and  deaths  amongst  children  ;  later  on, 
scarlet  fever,  typhus,  and  small-pox  raged.  The 
sanitary  authorities  had  full  notice  of  the  state  ot 
these  and  other  houses,  and  actually  inspected  them 
some  months  beforehand  ;  but  till  the  epidemic 
broke  out,  nothing  to  speak  of  was  done. 

All  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  while  vestries  have 
full  power  to  act ;  if  they  would  put  in  force  the 
By-laws  re  Tenements  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1866  (29  and  30  Vict  c.  90,  sect  35),  these 
abuses  would  be  stopped  at  once.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  argued  that  the  reasons  which  were 
formerly  considered  of  sufficient  weight  to  necessitate 
the  passing  of  the  bye-laws,  now  hold  equally  good 
in  a  demand  that  the  power  of  enforcing  these  bye- 
laws  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  authority 
which  will  not  allow  them  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

If  tenement  houses  were  in  this  way  assimilated 
to  common  lodging-houses,  no  hardship  would  be 
inflicted  on  good  landlords,  while  tenants  would 
enjoy  the  protection  against  bad  landlords  which 
the  Legislature  has  already  endeavoured  to  afford 
them. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  London  might  be  vastly  improved, 
namely,  if  the  ground  landlords  and  house  owners 
would  interest  themselves  on  their  behalf,  insisting 
that  properties  should  be  properly  looked  after  and 
inspected  from  time  to  time  by  their  own  agents,  who 
ought  to  pay  their  visits  without  notice,  so  as  not  to 
be  expected  and  prepared  for  beforehand. 

In  the  worst  parts,  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest 
classes,  probably  nothing  short  of  constant  police 
supervision  would  maintain  anything  like  a  decent 
condition  of  life ;  the  lawless  habits  of  the  people 
would  make  milder  measures  useless.  But  there  are 
many  places  now  in  a  very  bad  state  as  to  morals 
where,  if  the  inhabitants  had  the  help  of  a  really 
good  landlord,  a  most  substantial  improvement  would 
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be  made.  No  doubt  tbere  are  some  thoroughly  bad 
people  whose  reformation  could  not  be  brought  about  by 
any  mere  change  of  outward  circumstances  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  all.  There  are  many  who  lead 
bad  lives  more  from  weakness  than  from  wickedness, 
and  who,  if  they  had  a  fair  chance  given  them, 
would  improve  into  respectable  members  of  society, 
instead  of  sinking  down  and  down  as  they  do  now, 
dragging  others  with  them. 

A  small  street,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  one- 
room  tenants,  now  bearing  the  character  of  being 
the  most  immoral  place  in  Lissom  Grove,  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  power  of  landlords  for  good  or  evil. 
Till  about  eight  years  ago  this  street  was  quiet  and 
respectable ;  it  then  came  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
landlord,  who  employs  an  old  man  living  in  one  of 
the  houses  to  collect  the  rents,  and  comes  round 
himself  once  or  twice  a  week  to  receive  the  money. 
This  landlord  is  entirely  indifferent  about  the  morals 
of  bis  tenants ;  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  character  of 
new  comers,  disgraceful  over-crowding  is  permitted, 
street  doors  are  left  open  at  night,  and  the  stairs  made 
use  of  as  already  described.  Every  wickedness  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  just  stopping  short  of  what  the  law 
would  interfere  with.  Two  or  three  years  ago  an 
attempt  at  murder  having  been  brought  to  light, 
things  were  found  to  be  so  bad  that  the  whole  house 
where  it  occtured  was  cleared  by  a  magistrate's 
order.  In  these  houses  are  a  few  really  steady  re- 
spectable people ;  they  have  repeatedly  asked  the 
landlord  to  put  locks  on  the  doors  ;  he  does  not 
deny  that  this  is  his  duty,  but  still  he  does  not  put 
on  the  locks. 

No.  I  in  the  same  street  belongs  to  another  land- 
lord ;  the  house  is  kept  in  good  repair,  the  street 
door  always  shut,  each  tenant  having  a  latch-key, 
and  the  house  is  thoroughly  ouiet  and  respectable, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  situation.  The  land- 
lord will  not  allow  any  tenant  to  remain  who  does 
not  behave  in  a  proper  manner. 

If  ground  landlords,  in  granting  a  new  lease, 
would  insert  a  clause  providing  that,  however  often 
the  house  were  sub-let,  it  must  only  be  on  the  terms 
that  the  street  door  was  kept  locked  at  night,  much 
good  would  be  done. 

The  sub-landlord  of  a  house  bearing  a  specially 
bad  character  in  a  poorer  street  than  the  last-men- 
tioned is  a  Dissenting  minister.  Some  year  ago  he 
had  the  two  kitchens  thrown  into  one,  making  a 
large  room,  in  which  he  used  to  hold  a  service.  The 
Mowing  notice,  signed  at  the  foot  with  his  name, 
was  clearly  written  and  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
street  door  :  *  No  person  allowed  to  stand  idly  at  this 
front  door,  neither  must  this  door  be  left  open,  only 
for  proper  uses  and  during  the  hours  of  service  below. 
Persons  failing  to  observe  this  will  be  desired  to 
leave,  as  this  house  must  be  kept  respectable.'  For 
some  reason,  said  by  those  in  the  house  to  be  that 
the  room  became  too  damp  to  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  the  services  were  given  up.  The  room  was 
then  let  to  h%  inhabited ;  at  the  same  time  the 
landlord  apparently  gave  up  his  wish  for  respecta- 
bility ;  the  notice  was  allowed  to  remain  above  a 
gaping  hole,  which  showed  where,  in  better  times,  the 
lock  had  been,  the  whole  house;  became  disreputable, 
drinking  and  fighting  went  on  in  the  kitchen,  and  here 
there  was  actual  murder — that  is  to  say,  a  man  was 
80  nearly  killed  in  a  fight  that  he  only  survived  it  a 
lev  hours,  though  at  the  trial  afterwards  a  verdict  of 
fttoslaugfater  was  given.  Two  girls  from  this  kitchen 
giphiined  bitterly  of  being  turned  out  to  sleep  on 
vesturs. 


In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  houses  are  aheady 
let  on  long  leases,  and  the  owner  or  ground  landlord 
can  exert  little  legal  power ;  still  his  moral  influence 
would  have  great  effect,  and  he  might  do  infinite 
service  by  letting  it  be  understood  that  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  people  living  on  his 
property,  and  would  not  stand  by  quietly  and  allow 
them  to  be  unfairly  treated  and  forced  into  an  in- 
voluntary association  with  degradation  and  crime. 
The  ground  landlords,  too,  could  gradually  put  a 
stop  to  the  pernicious  system  of  repeated  sub-letting, 
now  so  common,  which  is  a  source  of  much  mischief 
and  injury  to  the  poor  in  many  ways. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  though  in  what  is 
now  proposed  the  interests  of  the  worst  people,  those 
consequently  in  most  need  of  help,  are  ignored,  but 
this  is  not  so.  The  writer,  feeling  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  refusal  of  bad  tenants,  though  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  certain  streets,  would  on 
the  whole  be  of  any  use — whether,  in  fact,  it  would 
not  merely  remove  the  same  evils  to  another  place — 
had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  a  police 
superintendent  of  many  years'  experience,  and  was 
assured  by  him,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  fear  this ;  that  nothing  could 
be  more  useful  than  to  keep  bad  people  constantly 
on  the  move,  as  during  the  first  three  months  or  so 
of  their  residence  their  influence  with  neighbouis 
was  so  much  less  that  they  would  do  comparatively 
little  harm.  If^  therefore,  the  same  plan  were 
adopted  in  all  parts,  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  tenants  to  try  and  keep  a  decent  character,  and 
as  they  are  generally  a  little  more  careful  in  their 
behaviour  just  at  first,  a  gradual  improvement 
would  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 

What  is  required  then  is,  first,  the  transferring 
of  the  existing  legal  power  to  the  right  quarter,  so 
that  it  may  be  steadily  enforced  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  help  of  ground  landlords  and  house-owners 
who,  when  this  was  done,  could  soon  bring  about 
a  reform  by  taking  the  side  of  the  law  instead  of, 
as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  showing  by  their 
inaction  that  they  are  indifferent  about  the  matter, 
and  so  allowing  the  sub-landlords  to  grind  down 
the  tenants  without  any  fear  of  consequences  or 
any  inducement  to  treat  them  better. 

Discussion. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davies,  who  fully  corroborated  the  statements  made 
by  Miss  BuUar,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form. 

Lord  Mount-Temple  said  that  the  mischief  arising 
from  open  doors  was  an  idea  quite  new  to  the 
majority  of  those  present,  but  that  the  remedy 
seemed  to  him  not  to  be  very  difficult,  and  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  so.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
arrange  that  tenement  houses  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  locks  and  keys.  As  long  as  doors  re- 
main open  the  stairs  are  practically  a  thoroughfare 
resorted  to  by  persons  making  a  bad  use  of  it.  On 
this  ground  the  police  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
entry,  as  they  have  to  every  other  public  place.  In- 
deed, looked  at  in  this  light,  he  thought  the  police 
already  had  it ;  but  if  not,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  it  should  at  once  be  given  them.  The  sug- 
gestion had  been  made  that  by-laws  might  be 
utilised ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  by-laws  en- 
forcing cleanliness  might  be  considered  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  right  ones^  sanction.  If  the 
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sutj^cvi  bi^  |M«>p^ly  ventilated,  he  thought  that  in  a 
>JK>a  liiue  w«  rihould  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
icuicU>.  Pri>l>ably  no  one  would  have  any  reason 
tvM  (.vP^^'l^  ^^^^  ^  measure  as  he  had  described, 
.uul  thcictore  it  would  very  likely  be  easily  carried 
Ati>hv>w,  ctMUintv  the  present  condition  of  such  a 
Ui^e  uunibcr  ol  tike  population  was  a  stain  on  our 
ci\ilis.uiv>n.  It  would  be  valuable  if  we  could  first 
.^.>»vci  u\\\\  the  exuct  state  of  the  law  ;  he  therefore 
^ali^ni  ^.>a  sc>iue  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  were 
(anntiur  with  the  subject  to  make  a  statement.* 

Mv.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
loi  Si.  l^iucras,  stated  what  was  done  under  the 
S^initary  Act  of  1866.  When  that  was  passed  by- 
Ukwtk  were  prepared  by  medical  officers  of  health, 
uihI  etforts  were  for  a  time  made  to  enforce  them. 
Vhey  gradually,  however,  fell  away,  the  reason  of 
their  failure  being  that  they  were  really  contrary  to 
l^w,  and  the  possibility  of  their  enforcement  was 
therefore  doubtful.  The  Secretary  of  State  had 
appn^ved  illegzd  by-laws  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jn^ted  to  legal  criticism.  By-laws  made  now  would 
probably  have  a  better  fate,  and  his  belief  was  that 
the  enforcement  of  street  by-laws  for  cleansing 
and  for  proper  accommodation,  and  against  over- 
crowding, would  have  an  exceedingly  beneficial 
effect.  There  should  be  regulations  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  penalties 
attached  to  their  infringement.  The  old  by-laws 
are  so  cumbersome  as  to  be  practically  useless  in 
controlling  overcrowding. 

Dr.  S.  Gibbon,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Holborn,  stated  with  respect  to  the  Sanitary  Act  of 
1866  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  by- 
laws, but  the  Vestry  would  not  sanction  them.  In 
Whitechapel  they  were  for  a  time  put  in  force,  but 
were  quickly  dropped  because  the  state  of  the  law 
was  so  defective  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  carry 
them  out  For  instance,  the  classification  of  the 
kind  of  houses  on  which  they  were  brought  to  bear 
was  so  vague  as  to  bring  houses  of  a  quite  different 
class  under  these  stringent  rules,  and  the  well-to-do 
inhabitants  would  not  stand  it.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  remedy  lay  in  making  every  house  have  a 
resident  sub-landlord,  who  should  be  responsible 
for  its  condition.  To  keep  locks  and  keys  in  some 
districts  would  be  impossible.  He  knew  houses 
next  to  so-called  'thieves'  kitchens '  where  every  lock 
worth  6d,  is  taken  off  and  sold  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
on,  and  his  opinion  was  that  even  if  locks  were  put 
on  and  their  use  enforced  very  little  good  would  be 
done.  He  thought  by-laws  might  be  readily  sanc- 
tioned, and  also  that  the  police  might  have  authority 
to  go  into  these  houses  through  the  night    The 

•  Some  doabts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  exact  legal  position 
of  the  metropolis  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  tenement  nouses, 
we  think  it  well  to  explain  that  under  sect.  35  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  u  modified  by  sect.  47  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  Amendment  Act, 
1874,  the  Local  Government  Board  m.iy,  on  the  application  of  any 
metropolitan  local  authority,  declare  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette 
the  following  enactment  to  be  in  force,  and  thereupon  the  authority  is 
empowered  to  make  regulations  :--'(i)  For  fixing  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  occupy  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in 
lodginiTS  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family.  (2)  For 
the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings.  (3)  For 
their  inspection  and  the  keepin^r  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome 
state.  (4)  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommoda- 
tion and  other  aj>(>liaQces  and  means  of  cleanliness  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  lodgings  and  occupiers,  and  the  cleansing  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  common  passages  and  staircases.  (5)  For  the  cleansing 
Md  hme-whiting.  at  stated  times,  of  such  premises.'  Section  47  of 
the  Act  of  1874  adds  that—'  Regulations  made  under  the  said  [35th] 
Section  [of  the  Saniury  Act,  1866]  may  extend  to  pavbg  of  rooms, 
paving  and  drainage  of  premises,  the  separatioD  of  the  sexes,  and  to 
notices  to  be  ^iven  of  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  any  dan- 
gwrously  infectious  or  coatacioas  disease.'— (£0.  S.  R.] 


first  step  was  to  give  publicity  to  the  matter,  that 
ground  landlords  might  know  and  be  able  to  act 
about  it 

Dr.  Thorne  Thome,  assistant  medical  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  disagreed  with  Dr. 
Gibbon's  statement  He  knew  cases  where  locked 
doors  and  whitewashing  had  had  a  perfectly  mar- 
vello^is  effect  in  educating  the  people.  A  case  in 
point  brought  this  so  strongly  before  him  that  he 
resolved  to  come  to  their  meeting  to  testify  to  it, 
and  distinctly  to  enforce  Miss  Bullar's  statement 
He  once  had  occasion  to  visit  at  night  certain  courts 
in  a  large  town  in  Yorkshire.  All  the  houses  round 
opened  into  these  courts,  and  a  more  revolting 
scene  of  brutality  and  abomination  he  never  saw. 
Later  he  was  asked  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
to  visit  the  place  again,  and  found  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better.  He  asked  the  cause,  and 
was  told  that  since  his  last  visit  they  had  applied 
locks  and  keys  to  every  privy,  and  that  this  had 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  whole  state  of 
things.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  model  code  of 
by-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  other  than  com- 
mon lodging-houses.  By-laws  for  tenement  houses, 
as  asked  for,  were  applied  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  could  be  applied  by  any  local  authority 
that  asks  for  them.  Every  single  point  mentioned 
in  the  paper  was  mentioned  in  Uiem ;  but  they 
have  never  been  applied  in  London.  By  these  by- 
laws tenements  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  sani- 
tary officer.  He  had  paid  visits  to  similar  houses 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and  certainly 
of  all  scenes  of  hideous  immorality  he  could  con- 
ceive none  worse ;  he  thought  the  want  of  privacy 
was  the  real  cause  of  it  alL  If  this  paper  were  taken 
in  connection  with  the  evidence  given  before  the 
House  of  Lords*  committee,  it  would  be  seen  to  prove 
the  case  to  be  as  he  said.  Such  awful  things  take 
place  in  these  tenement  houses  that  all  efforts  should 
be  made  and  enforced  to  put  an  end  to  it  Such 
scars  of  vice  as  are  inflicted  on  children  and  young 
girls  by  these  sights  and  these  examples  were  physi- 
cally and  morally  perfectly  irremediable ;  and  as 
long  as  youths  and  young  girls  were  exposed  in  this 
way  the  same  evils  must  go  on.  The  proper  persons 
to  act  are  the  sanitary  ofHcers  and  the  vestries,  who 
should  apply  this  code  to  these  houses.  If  firmly 
and  patiently  enforced  he  believed  an  improvement 
would  take  place  at  once. 

Dr.  Gibbon  inquired  if  these  by-laws  were  applic- 
able to  London,  as  if  so  that  would  solve  the 
difficulty  at  once. 

Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  said  the  words  were  the  same, 
the  clauses  the  same,  therefore  he  apprehended  the 
by-laws  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Ernest  Clarke  said  he  had  been  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  inquire  if  the  section  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  dealing  with  by-laws  as  to  tene- 
ment houses  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  sani- 
tary officers.  He  found  there  had  been  a  rush  at 
first  of  applications  to  be  clothed  HMth  powers  for 
regulating  such  houses  by  by-laws,  but  local 
authorities  had  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  before  they  could  obtain  such 
powers,  and  he  thought  this  had  militated  strongly 
against  their  more  frequent  exercise.  The  section 
should  in  fact  be  of  general  application  instead  of 
permissive  only.  He  quite  agre^  with  Dr.  Thome 
that  the  model  code  of  by-Taws  would  be  amply 
sufficient 

Mr.  John  Holland,  M.P.,  suted  that  he  had  been 
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on  tlie  committee  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  asked 
if  the  code  had  ever  been  enforced.  He  was  told 
it  had  been  tried  in  one  or  two  places  but  had  been 
dropped  after  a  year,  he  supposed  as  being  too  much 
trouble. 

Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  Marylebone,  said  he  could  ratify  and  supple- 
ment Miss  Bullar's  statement.  At  present  the  power 
of  sanitary  officers  is  much  limited  ;  if  enlarged  to 
all  night  there  must  be  a  sanitary  night  inspector  or 
police.  He  had  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  witness  to  overcrowding.  In  one  room  where 
eight  people  had  been  sleeping  all  night  he  could 
only  find  two  in  the  morning  and  they  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  He  thought  there  should  be 
more  stringent  regulations  as  regards  tenement 
houses,  and  that  no  house  built  for  a  single  family 
should  be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  as  a  tenement 
house  till  certain  necessary  alterations  had  been 
iqiproved  and  certified  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Dr.  James  Edmunds,  M.O.H.,  St.  James's  and 
Soho,  said  it  was  asked  whether  vestries  did  their 
doty;  but  he  asked  whether  the  public  did  their 
duty.  It  was  desirable  that  gentlemen  should  serve 
on  vestries  who  were  not  interested  holders  of  tene- 
ment houses.  Gentlemen  now  refuse  to  serve  and 
the  power  goes  into  the  lowest  public -houses.  The 
people  who  served  on  vestries  were  too  often  inte- 
rested. He  spoke  from  experience,  having  sum- 
moned and  punished  a  principal  vestry  man  on  the 
very  Board  of  which  he  was  the  medical  officer  of 
health*  Besides  gentlemen  serving  on  vestries  three 
things  are  really  wanted  : 

(i)  Greater  le^al  facilities  for  the  reconstruction 
of  artisans'  dwelhngs. 

(2)  The  requiring  a  tenement  holder  to  have  a 
representative  lodger  upon  the  premises  in  the  front 
ground  floor  room,  and  a  gradual  development  of  the 
candtr^e  system. 

(3)  Making  all  passages  and  staircases  left  open 
at  night  open  to  the  police  like  all  other  public 
ways. 

Building  societies  are  wanted  to  build— not  as 
charity  but  on  sound  business  principles — proper 
dwellmgs  for  the  poor  like  those  on  the  Queen's 
Park  EsUte,  built  under  the  Artisans'  Company 
Act,  and  paying  a  solid  5  per  cent,  as  business 
investments. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta  said  the  question  was  one  of 
homing  interest  and  must  be  settled  by  some  means. 
He  ventured  to  say  if  it  were  made  penal  for  any 
landlord  to  have  a  house  without  lock  or  key  they 
would  find  means  to  keep  them  on.  The  fact  is 
that  the  mass  of  persons  who  exist  on  tenement- 
houses  only  think  of  getting  all  they  can  out  of 
them:  they  make  10  or  15  per  cent  out  of  their 
houses,  and  these  people  ought  to  be  subject  to 


\  Chairman  did  not  at  all  hold  with  giving  more 
power  to  the  police,  particularly  at  the  present 
joocture,  when  they  will  probably  be  made  imperial 
instead  of  municipal  servants,  making  it  more  than 
ever  outside  then:  province  to  deal  with  sanitary 
natters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  said  he  would  not  rest 
an  hour  without  doing  someUiing,  and  that  he  would 
go  tfaoroaghly  into  anything  done  to  help.  We  had 
t  cancer  in  the  midst  of  us  which  was  eating  out  the 
htttt  of  the  people.  He  thought  some  very  strong 
non  of  opinion  was  required,  and  would  sug- 
t  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 


best  method  of  dealing  with  the  evil.  He  would 
certainly  give  power  to  the  police ;  at  any  rate  till 
the  code  of  by-laws  could  be  enforced  or  something 
better  could  be  done. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke,  and,  after  an  able 
summing  up  by  the  chairman,  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  more  generd  enforcement 
by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1874,  with 
regard  to  making  by-laws  for  the  registration,  occu- 
pation, and  wholesomeness  of  tenement  houses. 

Amongst  those  interested  but  unable  to  attend 
were  Lord  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  John  Simon,  Mr. 
Arthur  Pease,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lovett,  M.O.H.  St. 
Giles's,  &c. 

Subsequently  to  this  public  meeting,.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley — whose  philanthropy  is  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical—convened a  further  meeting  at  his  London 
house  to  discuss  in  what  way  practical  steps  could 
be  best  taken  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  grave 
moral  and  social  evils  connected  with  the  existing 
condition  of  many  of  the  tenement  houses  in 
London,  to  which  Miss  Bullar  has  drawn  attention. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  thought  that  something  might  be 
done  by  passing — possibly  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament — a  short  Act  conferring  upon  the 
police  similar  powers  of  inspection  and  control  with 
reference  to  tenement  houses  to  those  now  possessed 
by  them  for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging- 
houses.  He  looked  hopefully  to  the  direct  and 
powerful  action  resulting  from  police  supervision  ; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  to  produce  a  permanently  good 
effect  they  must  aim  at  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation for  the  poor  of  a  domestic  system  which  was 
the  basis  of  all  national  greatness. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas  thought  that  we  should  hesi- 
tate before  throwing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
educated  and  richer  classes  upon  the  legal  autho- 
rities. Two  things  seemed  to  be  requisite — the 
election  of  a  better  class  of  men  to  our  boards,  and 
a  larger  provision  of  superior  accommodation  for 
the  poor.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
arrived  at  to  a  large  extent  if  the  upper  classes 
would  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  poor  of  our  large 
towns  as  they  do  in  those  in  the  country  districts. 

Dr.  Edmunds  mentioned  that  in  the  St.  James's 
district  some  modification  of  the  evils  complained 
of  had  been  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  similar  to  the  conciergerie  system ;  and  Mr, 
Simon  thought  that  the  present  law  gave  the  police 
the  power  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  public 
decency,  as  such  houses  as  had  been  described 
woiUd  come  under  the  description  of  'disorderly 
houses.' 

Lord  Mount-Temple  suggested  that  a  memorial 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  after  discussion  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 
I.  That  this  meeting,  in  consideration  of  the  frequent 
lack  of  sanitation  and  general  supervision  in  tene- 
ment houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  resolves 
to  memorialise  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  declare  the  enactment  of  the  35th 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866— referring  to 
•lodging-houses* — to  be  in  force  throughout  the 
metropolis,  according  to  the  powers  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Act  of  1874  ;  and — 2.  That  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  be  called  to  the 
condition  of  tenement  houses,  owing  to  the  frequent 
absence  of  locks  to  the  front  door,  and  even 
occasionally  of  the  door  itself. 
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FB0F08ED    EXTENSION    OF    THE 

FOWEBS    OF 
LOCAL    SANITABY    AUTHORITIES.* 

By  J.  M.  Elliott, 

Chairman  of  the  Newton  Heath  Local  Board. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  subject  of  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
has  at  various  times  during  the  last  few  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  sanitary  authorities.  Papers 
have  been  read  and  speeches  delivered  by  most 
eminent  professional  and  scientific  men,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  subject  of  very  great  sani- 
tary importance.  Having  for  many  years  taken  a 
great  interest  in  local  sanitary  work,  1  should  wish 
to  draw  public  attention,  and  more  particularly  the 
attention  of  local  sanitary  authorities,  to  this  great 
question. 

From  my  own  observations  in  the  township  of 
Newton  Heath,  adjoining  the  city  of  Manchester, 
the  thought  often  occurred  to  me  that  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  would  be  a  very 
desirable  object  to  obtain.  In  fact,  the  subject  was 
practically  forced  upon  my  attention  by  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  in  my  own  township  in  November 
last. 

The  first  intimation  was  conveyed  to  me,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Board,  by  letter  from  one  of  our 
medical  practitioners  residing  within  the  district,  to 
the  effect  that  several  of  his  patients  were  suffering 
from  this  disorder,  and  requesting  the  attention  of 
the  authority  to  an  anticipated  outbreak  of  an 
alarming  magnitude. 

Now  this  early  intimation  was  given  quite  volun- 
tarily and  gratuitously,  and  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  the  medical  gentleman  in  question.  Our 
medical  officer  of  health  and  other  officers  of  the 
Board  were  immediately  communicated  with,  and 
everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  stem  the 
spread  of  the  outbreak.  The  milk  supply  was 
inquired  into  and  analysed  by  a  public  analyst,  and 
pronounced  pure,  the  farms  from  which  the  milk 
was  principally  supplied  to  the  majority  of  the  cases 
infected  were  inspected  and  reported  upon.  Isola- 
tion, where  practicable,  was  effected ;  removal  to 
hospital  was  carried  out ;  disinfectants  were  largely 
used;  circulars  were  issued  to  every  dwelling, 
cautioning  the  inhabitants,  and  giving  directions 
and  advice  how  to  act  in  case  of  attack.  I  do 
earnestly  believe  that  the  outbreak,  although  fatal 
in  too  many  cases,  yet  would  have  proved  far  more 
fatal  had  it  not  been  for  the  early  intimation  before 
referred  to,  thus  enabling  the  Board  to  act  with  a 
promptitude  that  would  have  been  impossible  had 
not  such  early  intimation  been  made. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Board  having 
no  cases  in  his  own  practice,  was  necessarily  un- 
aware of  the  outbreak  existing  in  another  part  of  the 
township. 

Several  corporations,  representing  some  of  our 
largest  cities  and  towns,  have  sought  for  and 
acquired  powers  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  ail  the  medical  officers  of 
health   representing  those   cities  and  towns  with 
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whom  I  have  corresponded  testify  to  the  good 
results  arising  therefrom.  Amongst  the  towns  that 
have  acquired  this  power  are  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, Salford,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Huddersfield, 
Nottingham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Wakefield  ; 
and  amongst  those  who  have  no  such  powers  are 
I^iverpool,  Leeds,"  and  Birmingham. 

The  one  that  has  engaged  most  of  my  attention 
during  my  inquiries  is  a  clause — ^which  I  fully  en- 
dorse— adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  in 
1879,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

*  §  28.  In  order  to  secure  more  prompt  action  in 
dealing  with  infectious  diseases,  every  medical  practi- 
tioner practising  within  the  burgh  shall,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  same  coming  to  his  knowledge,  report 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  every  case  of  cholera, 
typhus  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever 
(scarlatina),  and  measles  (in  this  Act  characterised 
as  infectious  or  contagious  diseases)  occurring  in  his 
practice,  and  stating  the  house  or  place  where  the 
patient  is  being  treated,  under  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 40^. ;  and  if  it  be  found  on  inquiry  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  that  the  diagnosis  of  such 
practitioner  was  correct,  such  practitioner  shall  be 
paid  the  sum  of  2s.  6</.  for  each  case  reported  and 
verified  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  such  report,  every  such  practitioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  furnished,  on  application  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  with  printed  forms 
stamped  for  postal  transmission.' 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Nottingham  Congress  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  Sept.  1882,  by  H.  D.  Littlejohn,  M.D., 
medical  officer  of  health,  Edinburgh,  we  find  that 
this  clause  has  worked  exceedingly  well  and  proved 
satisfactory  beyond  expectation,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  community  at  large,  from  experience, 
had  learned  its  worth  and  were  so  convinced  of  its 
value  *  that  rather  than  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
clause  they  would  willingly  raise  the  professional  fee 
from  2j.  6d,  to  5^.'  This  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
clause  and  its  working  in  Edinburgh. 

If  there  are  so  many  advantages  to  be  gained, 
why  should  not  such  a  power  be  granted  to  all  local 
sanitary  authorities  ?  At  the  present  time  we  have 
only  the  *  death'  returns  to  act  upon,  but  by  the 
compulsory  notification  clause  we  should  be  made 
aware  at  the  very  commencement  of  an  infectious 
outbreak,  and  thereby  placed  in  a  position  to  take 
preventive  measures  to  stamp  out  the  disorder  before 
it  had  time  to  spread  into  an  epidemic  form.  The 
authority,  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the  advice 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  could,  by  means  of 
such  early  intimation,  secure  prompt  isolation,  re- 
moval to  hospital,  disinfection,  &c.  By  early  inti- 
mation our  day  and  Sunday  schools  could  be  pro- 
tected by  preventing  children  belonging  to  infect«l 
localities  'attending  these  schools,  and  in  extreme 
cases  obtain  an  order  to  close  schools. 

I  submit  that  every  qualified  medical  practitioner 
in  every  township  or  district  should  be  compelled  by 
law  to  notify  to  the  authority  of  such  township  or 
district,  within  a  specified  time,  every  case  of  imec- 
tion  or  contagious  disease  occurring  in  his  practice, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  authority  paying  such 
practitioner  a  fee  of  not  less  than  2s,  6d.  for  each  case 
so  reported  and  verified  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  acting  on  behalf  of  such  authority.  The 
small  fee  suggested  for  furnishing  such  &  mpoft  is 
a  mere  courteous  acknowledgment  for  service  ten* 
dered.    In  point  of  fact,  the  amqjant  of  fee,  to  my 
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mind,  is  nothing  when  ccunpared  to  the  importance 
of  early  intimation  of  the  occurrence  of  diseases 
under  consideration. 

Removal  or  Infected  Persons  to  Hospital. 
Section  124  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

This  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and 
requires  very  careful  handling.  By  sections  120  to 
123  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  local  authorities 
have  power  to  compel  houses  to  be  cleansed  and 
dianfected,  to  destroy  infected  bedding,  clothing,  &c, 
to  provide  places,  apparatus,  and  attendance  for  the 
disinfection  of  such  bedding,  &c.,  to  provide  special 
carnages  or  ambulances  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons suffering  under  an  infectious  disorder  to  hospital, 
and,  by  section  131,  power  is  given  to  build  hospitals 
or  other  places  of  reception  for  the  sick.  Yet,  by 
section  124,  any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous 
in^Ktious  disorder,  not  sufficiently  isolated  or  pro- 
perly lodged,  can  only  be  removed  on  a  certificate  of 
a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  and  by  an 
order  made  by  a  'justice  of  the  peace.'  My  point 
is  this,  what  is  the  good  of  giving  such  powers  as 
are  contained  in  sections  120  to  123  and  section  131 
when  the  power  under  section  124  is  so  restricted  ? 
I  consider  section  124  should  be  enlarged. 

No  doubt  the  Legislature  had  in  view  that  some 
safeguard  was  required  on  behalf  of  the  public ;  but 
biit  a  fact  that  a  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner's certificate  is  safeguarded  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding? I  venture  to  think  otherwise,  because  I 
take  it  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  would  not  like  to 
take  the  great  responsibility  of  refusing  to  make  an 
order  of  removal  under  such  circumstances.  In  my 
opinion,  every  local  authority  should  have  full  power 
on  the  certificate  of  its  medical  officer  of  health  to 
I  make  an  order  of  removal  of  any  person  suffering 
from  any  dangerous  infectious  disease,  and  who  is 
considend  by  such  medical  officer  not  to  be  suffi- 
denily  isolated  or  properly  lodged.  In  times  of 
infectious  outbreaks  persons  such  as  those  referred 
to  would  be  much  better  removed  even  for  their  own 
ake,  as  by  such  removal  to  hospital  they  would 
secure  better  attendance  and  nursing,  besides  limit- 
ing the  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  to  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  or  friends  if  they  remained  in 
a  bouse  or  room  in  which  no  due  means  of  isolation 
could  be  carried  out. 

If  it  were  not  for  hospital  accommodation  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  successfully  grapple  with 
epidemic  diseases.  If  isolation  or  proper  lodging 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  secured  by  any  other  means, 
why  then  should  any  morbid  sentiment  stand  in  the 
way  of  *  compulsory '  removal  to  hospital  ? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  greengrocer  in  a  small  way  of  business  and 
living  in  a  four-roomed  house — say  shop  in  the 
front,  living  room  at  the  back,  and  two  bedrooms 
Gfcr,  with  a  liamily  of  six  persons  (including  himself 
and  wife).  Now,  if  any  member  of  such  a  family 
was  suffering  from  an  infectious  disorder  and  could 
not  be  isolated  and  have  an  independent  nurse, 
woaM  it  not  be  desirable  to  order  such  sick  person, 
00  the  earliest  verified  intimation,  to  be  removed  to 
boqntal,  otherwise  the  risk  of  spreading  the  disorder 
dioild  be  greatly  intensified  firom  the  fact  that  some 

■  €ae  raemter  of  the  family  would  be  both  nursing 

■  Ihtt  patieni  and  possibly  handling  and  serving  to  the 

■  fmac  die  wirious  articles  on  mt, 

B  *  tedy  tfiere  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 


portance of  removal  in  such  a  case.  Yet  there  are 
many  such  occur  which  are  not  reported  upon,  thereby 
causing  infection  to  spread  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  otherwise  would.  The  removal  alone  does  not 
entirely  end  a  case  of  that  kind.  Part  of  the  premises 
being  used  as  a  shop  and  visited  by  the  public,  it 
should  be  incumbent  on  the  authority  to  close  such 
shop  for  a  short  time,  to  destroy  all  the  saleable 
articles  liable  to  infection,  and  to  disinfect  the  whole 
of  the  premises  and  contents  therein  before  allowing 
the  same  to  be  reopened  for  the  sale  of  goods.  In 
such  cases  compensation  should  be  allowed  to  the 
occupier,  at  least  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  goods  or 
articles  so  destroyed. 

I  could  go  on  citing  cases  to  further  illustrate  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  compulsory  removal, 
but  my  object  is  not  to  make  a  lengthy  address  but 
an  endeavour  to  convince  the  members  of  the 
association  of  local  boards  that  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  local  authorities  is  much  needed,  and 
demands  the  attention  and  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Health  Officer. 

As  to  the  selection  of  medical  officer  of  health,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  every  public  medical  officer  of 
health  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  professional 
services  to  strictly  sanitary  duties,  and  should  not 
be  engaged  in  any  private  practice.  This  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  other  medical 
gentlemen  practising  in  his  district,  and  to  the  com- 
munity generally.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
would  under  such  an  appointment  be  relieved  from 
conflicting  interests  and  professional  misunderstand- 
ing. Doubdess  the  only  drawback  to  such  a  pro- 
position would  be  the  annual  cost  upon  the  rate- 
payers. This,  however,  could  be  met  by  grouping 
together  or  combining  several  adjoining  districts, 
and  each  authority  paying  its  proportion  of  the 
salary  of  such  medical  officer,  according  to  the  rate- 
able value  or  according  to  the  number  of  ratepayers. 
The  very  title  of  Board  of  Health  denotes  the  work 
and  responsibility  that  is  expected,  and  surely  it 
devolves  upon  every  authority  primarily  to  see  that 
its  sanitary  arrangements  are  in  the  most  perfect 
condition  in  every  part  of  its  machinery ;  and  the 
most  paramount,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  secure  the 
entire  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  medical 
officer,  to  be  responsible  for  the  health  department 
of  the  district  or  districts  to  which  he  is  appointed. 
Secondly,  that  such  medical  officer  of  health  should 
be  supported  by  the  compulsory  notification  clause 
before  referred  to ;  and  lastly,  that  the  medical  officer 
should  have  the  power  and  authority  to  make  an 
order  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  any  person  suf- 
fering from  any  dangerous,  infectious,  or  contagious 
disorder,  who  is  considered  by  him  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently isolated  or  properly  lodged. 

Recovery  of  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Patient 
IN  Hospital.— Section  132. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  section 
should  be  abolished,  as  the  real  object  to  be 
attained,  in  sending  infectious  cases  to  hospital,  is 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease,  and  death,  and, 
is  most  assuredly  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  com- 
mimity  ;  therefore,  why  should  the  headf  of  a  family, 
or  other  person,  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  hospital 
maintenance  when  such  compulsory  removal  is 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  }^<^  ^ 
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Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Feb.  1882)  advocates  removal  to 
hospital,  as  the  only  available  means  for  preventing 
the  extension  of  disease,  that  typhus  fever  and 
relapsing  fever  were  not  got  rid  of  by  improvement 
in  drainage  and  water. 

Dr.  Thome  reports  :  By  far  the  larjg^er  number  of 
patients  are  found  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
wage-earning  classes,  such  as  labourers,  artisans, 
mechanics,  domestic  servants,  &c.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  classes  specially  characterised  as  having 
no  proper  means  in  their  own  homes  for  the  isola- 
tion of  persons  suflfering  from  infectious  disease,  and 
through  whose  families  the  danger  of  the  spread  of 
infection  is  most  general.  We  also  find  from  Dr. 
Thome's  inquiry  relating  to  the  *  use  and  influence 
of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,'  that  this  sub- 
ject, the  recovery  of  cost  of  maintenance,  has  been 
considered  by  many  sanitary  authorities,  that  it  is 
the  conviction  of  some  that  the  fear  of  having  to 
repay  such  cost  has  prevented  persons  who  most 
needed  isolation  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
only  isolation  provision  which  could  be  obtained. 

When  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  hospitals,  in  the  case  of  corporations  and 
other  bodies,  is  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers,  and  that 
the  cost,  in  cases  of  sanitary  authorities  who  con- 
tract with  such  bodies  for  the  reception  of  patients 
into  hospital,  is  also  defrayed  by  the  ratepayers ; 
surely  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  and  a  hardship  to 
make  any  charge  to  any  resident  within  the  district 
in  connection  with  compulsory  removal  to  hospital, 
especially  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  for  the  general 
good  of  the  inhabitants.  Something  might  be  said 
as  to  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  even 
a  very  small  percentage  ol  the  repayment  under  this 
section,  but  I  prefer  to  rely  on  the  broader  and  more 
liberal  line  of  argument,  tnat  the  entire  cost  incurred 
in  carrying  out  a  compulsory  removal  to  hospital — 
before  referred  to  as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public — ought  to  be  home  by  the  public. 


Health  of  Rugby.— Either  Rugby  must  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally healthy  place,  or  else  the  •  Shadow  clothed  in 
black  that  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds '  must  have 
forgotten  the  pleasant  little  town,  for  it  is  stated  in  the 
*  Parish  Magazme '  that  not  a  single  burial  took  place  at 
the  Rugby  Cemetery  during  the  month  of  July. 

Epidemic  Influenza. — In  commenting  ou  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  such  local  and  painful  maladies  as  neuralgia 
and  a  peculiar  influenza  in  St.  Marylebone,  Mr.  Wynter 
Blyth  observes,  in  a  recent  report,  that  in  those  cases 
which  came  under  his  own  observation,  the  peculiarity 
consisted  in  their  unusual  character.  The  mdividuals 
affected  were  perfectly  well,  without  the  least  trace  of 
illness,  one  or  two  hours  previous  to  the  attack,  and  then 
the  eyes  ran,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  chest 
were  affected,  and  the  cold  as  it  were  attained  its  height 
at  once  by  what  may  be  called  an  explosion.  Mr.  Blyth 
adds  that  the  same  suddenness  of  onset  marked  the  much 
more  serious  influenzas  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings.— -Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  &  Son,  64  Holbom  Viaduct,  and  Glasgow,  have 
had  their  system  of  ventilation  adapted  for  the  following 
public  buildings  :— New  Art  Galleries,  Liverpool ;  New 
Art  Gallery,  Birmingham  ;  Guildhall,  Bristol ;  New  Public 
Hall,  Cardiff;  General  Post  Office,  Manchester;  New 
Theatre  and  Concert  Hall,  Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne ; 
Boys*  Home,  Forest  Hill ;  Children's  Hospital,  Brighton  ; 
New  Workhouses,  Wandsworth.  They  are  also  at  present 
ventilating  for  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  F.R.I.B.A.,  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Paddington ;  St.  John's  Church,  St. 
Leonards ;  and  Emmanuel  College  Ouipel,  CamlMidge« 
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Omng  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  Chapter 
IV.  of  the  *  Hints  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,'  con- 
taining observations  and  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  Drainage,  is  unavoidably  held  over 
until  next  month. 

BEMOVAL   OF  BEFUSE. 

The  presence  of  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  outbreak  in  England,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  laws  which 
have  already  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  are  in 
ordinary  times  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  People  have  now  become  alive  to 
the  fact  that  decaying  organic  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  become  a  source  of  disease,  and  that  any  accu- 
mulation of  it  is  not  only  offensive  but  positively 
dangerous.  This  knowledge,  however,  does  not 
enable  an  individual  who  is  aware  of  the  existence 
of  an  offensive  accumulation  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  its  removal,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  powers  and  duties  which  are 
given  by  law  in  this  respect,  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  protect  themselves  may  know  how  to  do  so. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the 
year  1875,  provides  a  code  which  regulates  the 
sanitary  administration  of  England,  and  in  the  main 

{)rescribes  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  different 
ocal  authorities.  It  is  not  applicable  to  London, 
nor  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  each  has  its  ovm 
Act,  which,  for  this  purpose  at  any  rate,  is  very 
similar  to  the  English  Act,  and,  as  regards  sanitary 
regulations,  the  powers  and  duties  to  which  we  here 
refer  are  practically  the  same  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  urban  communities,  that  is  in  aU  populous 
districts,  (i)  the  refuse  which  accumulates  in  streets 
and  public  places,  and  (2)  that  which  accumulates 
on  private  premises,  has  to  be  removed.  The  first 
naturally  has  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  local  authority, 
who  represent  the  community  generally,  and  do  the 
work  on  their  behalf  and  at  their  expense.  The 
refuse  from  private  premises  is  of  different  kinds, 
and  has  to  be  removed  in  different  ways.  The  local 
authority  must  provide  a  proper  system  of  sewers  in 
all  towns,  and  can  oblige  the  occupiers  of  houses  to 
drain  their  houses  into  the  sewers  ;  but  as  regards 
the  solid  refuse,  which  ought  not  to  be  sent  down 
the  drains,  and  would  stop  them  up  if  it  was  sent, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  ordinary  house 
refuse,  which  usually  goes  first  to  the  dustbin,  may 
be  removed  by  the  local  authority,  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  rates,  or  the  occupier  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  required  by  local  by-laws  to 
provide  for  its  removaL  Such  things  as  stable 
manure,  and  the  refuse  produced  in  any  trade  or 
manufacture,  have  to  be  removed  by  the  occupier  of 
the  premises  where  they  are  produced,  imdier  the 
liability  to  a  penalty  if  they  remain  long  enot^h  to 
become  a  nuisance.  The  Local  Government  Soaxd 
have  a  general  power  of  enforcing  the  performance 
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of  their  duty  by  a  local  authority  where  the  health  of 
the  district  requires  it ;  but,  subject  to  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  local  authority  is  not  in  the  first 
instance  obliged  to  remove  any  refuse  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  through  the  sewers.  As  regards  solid 
refuse  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered.  It 
is  often  valuable,  and  the  person  who  produces  it  in 
his  trade  may  well  prefer  to  keep  it  in  his  own 
possession  and  so  make  a  profit  out  of  its  removal ; 
on  the  other  hand,  removal  costs  money,  and  it  is 
often  difficidt  to  find  a  place  for  the  disposal  of 
rubbish*  As  regards  the  dustbins  of  private  houses, 
it  is  generally  best  that  the  local  authority  should 
undertake  their  clearance  ;  the  ordinary  house  oc- 
cupier has  no  convenient  means  of  removing  his 
dust,  and  by-laws  requiring  him  to  do  so  are  gene- 
rally a  dead  letter,  because  he  can  plausibly  say  he 
has  no  place  to  which  to  take  his  dust,  and  conse- 
quently he  cannot  well  be  punished  for  disobeying 
such  by-laws.  Trade  refuse  and  stable  manure  can 
be  sold,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  by-laws 
to  prevent  their  becoming  a  nuisance  is  generally 
found  sufficient  to  secure  their  regular  removal 

The  cases  which  usually  press  are  those  where 
individuals  are,  or  fancy  they  are,  aggrieved  by  the 
Eailure  of  the  local  authority  to  do  their  duty.  The 
commonest  case  is  where  the  dustmen  fail  to  come 
to  empty  the  dustbins.  Here,  if  the  local  authority 
have  undertaken  the  duty  of  clearing  them,  as  they 
have  in  most  towns,  the  aggrieved  householder  has 
a  remedy,  though  an  inadequate  one.  He  can  write 
to  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  the  clerk  to  the 
Board,  saying  he  wants  his  dustbin  cleared,  and  if 
it  is  not  done  within  a  week  after  his  letter  has  been 
written,  he  may  sunmion  the  local  authority  before 
magistrates,  and  recover  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  a 
day  for  every  day  during  which  his  dustbin  remains 
onempded  after  his  notice.  The  Act  gives  him  no 
further  remedy,  but  probably  he  might  also  recover 
in  the  County  Court  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
himself  having  the  dustbin  cleared.  In  cases  where 
a  person  thinks  that  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  exists,  not  on  his  own  pre- 
mises, he  has  two  courses  open  ;  he  may  either  com- 
plain to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  and  leave 
them  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  nuisance  removed,  or  he  may 
himsdf  complain  to  a  justice  of  the  existence  of  the 
nuisance,  and  obtain  a  simimons  for  its  removaU 
On  the  hearing  of  such  a  summons,  obtained  at  the 
instance  either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  local  autho- 
ri^,  the  magistrates,  if  satisfied  that  a  nuisance 
tosta^  have  power  to  order  its  abatement,  and  to 
order  an3rthing  to  be  done  which  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  ;  they  may  also  impose  a 
poalty  for  the  nuisance  which  has  already  existed. 
The  ultimate  safeguard  for  keepinjg  a  district  free 
from  pe^ential  collections  of  rubbish  is  the  power 
whi^  either  the  local  authority  or  an  aggrieved 
individual  has  of  invoking  the  authority  of  the  law 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  nuisance  ;  but  this, 
of  coarse^  can  only  be  done  where  the  nuisance  is  a 
had  one.  In  ordinary  cases  we  must  depend  on  the 
anitary  inspector  and  other  officers  of  the  local 
aothority  doing  their  duty.  They  can  generally  pre- 
Jttl  rubbish  becoming  offensive  by  removing  it 
IhemsdveSy  or  giving  notice  to  the  person  responsible 
^  to  remove  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  become 
B  jjmgerouiL    Now  that  attention  has  been  called  to 


im^oitaiioe  of  a  jvompt  removal  of  all  such 
riiV^itiiiaybeeKpected  that  local  authorities  genera 


ally  will  pay  special  attention  to  this  part  of  their 
duties,  and,  in  cases  where  this  is  necessary,  will  be 
willing  to  incur  extra  expense  in  order  to  secure  the 
safety  of  their  district.  When  they  neglect  their 
duty,  individuals  may  sometimes  stir  them  up  by 
applying  to  the  magistrates  for  summonses,  or  by 
memorialising  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
such  steps  ought  seldom  to  be  required. 


SXJPBBVISION     OP    TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 

The  very  strong  expression  of  opinion  called  forth 
at  the  meeting  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  to  the  evils 
arising  from  street  doors  of  the  lowest  class  of  houses 
being  left  open  at  night,  and  from  want  of  supervision 
of  such  houses,  shows  how  urgently  some  change  in 
the  present  regulations  concerning  them  is  needed. 
A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  at  page  57  of 
this  paper. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is 
a  very  wide  one,  and  probably  some  time  must 
elapse  before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  it ;  but  certain  points  are 
so  dear,  and  the  remedies  for  them  so  obvious,  that 
when  these  are  applied  it  cannot  but  tend  to  sim- 
plify the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  question. 

No  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  conmion  lodging- 
houses  being  under  inspection,  and  those  who  know 
the  facts  consider  such  inspection  to  be  equally  re- 
quired in  tenement  houses  inhabited  by  the  same 
class  of  people. 

The  public  generally  are  wholly  unaware  of  the 
terrible  state  of  things  which  prevails— not  only  in 
remote  parts  of  the  East  End,  but  often  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  good  streets  and  squares,  and  in 
places  so  surrounded  by  respectability  that  no  very 
great  effort  could  be  required  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  inhabitants  to  a  level  somewhat  nearer  that  of 
their  neighbours. 

One  definite  point  demanding  immediate  attention 
is  the  custom  of  leaving  street  doors  open  at  night. 
Sanitary  officers — who,  from  their  position,  speak 
with  the  highest  authority — testify  to  the  incon- 
ceivable amount  of  mischief  proceeding  from  this 
cause,  and  to  the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  over- 
crowding and  horrible  immorality. 

Different  opinions  were  given  (which  are  fully 
stated  in  the  discussion  on  Miss  Edith  Bullar's  paper 
at  p.  57)  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supervision,  some 
of  the  speakers  wishing  to  increase  the  power  of 
sanitary  officers ;  others,  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
the  inaction  of  vestries  as  at  present  constituted, 
desiring  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  police. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  that  the  matter  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  those  more  immediately  concerned. 

Certainly  the  ground  landlords  as  a  class  would 
not  allow  such  abuses  on  their  property  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  complained  of. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  they  will  give  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  bringing  about  a  reform. 

As  the  population  increases  so  does  the  over- 
crowding, and  all  the  terrible  train  of  vice  conse- 
quent upon  it;  and  the  longer  the  delay  before 
facing  the  Question  and  dealing  boldly  with  it,  th« 
greater  the  difficulty  will  become. 

The  injury,  both  moral  and  plwstc^  now  being 
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...     ..     ov.t^    ^t:U   and    boys  is  most   truly 

>vv.   >.    -^     l^>vv:t\e  Thome  as  perfectly  irre- 

,.  .  \,.     \.sv:i^^   tKit   strict  and  careful  super- 

. .    .    .  ..K\<  ;tiuv     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  duties 

.     ,   >..*x  ,\   ;V  liberty  of  the  subject  when  the 

...X  ..<  .-.V  ^^UxvsAnt'and  depraved  to  have  any 

,.    .,  ..X    yk  ^h.i;  their  duties  are,  and  where  the 

^ N  ,;>  ss  .sUm  of  liberty  is  licence.    The  better 

X. . .   \    »vVb<s''  now  sutVering  from  the  ill-conduct  of 
V  .;    .V  ..^ iXviis  would  welcome   the  protection  thus 

As-  'ii\  woU  hope  that  the  committee  proposed 
^.  Vi.  \lo;ley»And  shortly  to  be  appointed,  will 
i:ui  M,\kU!i  InMore  long  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
•Ks-xc-^;  \netanoholy  condition  of  things,  which  entails 
v»  »>  uN  «\tsorv  and  degradation  on  a  large  class  of 
,^^-  vv,v'.*lo  ;  but  none  the  less  it  behoves  all  who 
Vi\s^s\n\  power  of  action  in  the  matter  or  any  in- 
t,ioi\vV  on  public  opinion  to  exert  themselves  to 
\^^\\^nesuch  a  grave  social  evil— the  long  neglect 
sy  whuh  is  a  reproach  to  our  humanity — and  to 
Mivu^jihen  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  devolves  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  whatever  measures  are  finally 
decided  on. 


THE  'SANITARY  JOUBNAL  OP 
TORONTO »  ON  VACCINATION. 

In  an  article  which  appears  in  the  Sanitary  Journal 
(Toronto)  for  June  15,  Dr.  Edward  Playter,  the 
editor  of  that  journal,  discusses  the  question  *  Is 
vaccination  as  important  a  preventive  of  small-pox 
as  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be  .'* '  Ostensibly  the 
paper  is  an  impartial  examination  of  the  evidence  ; 
in  effect  it  is  an  attempt  to  minimise  as  much  as 
possible  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  vacci- 
nation. 

Dr.  Playter  admits  that  after  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  the  small-pox  death-rate  largely  declined, 
but  he  declares  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  causal 
relation  between  the  two  facts.  He  appears  to  think 
that  the  decline  is  merely  the  result  of  a  natural  law 
of  the  disease  which  has  *  great  waves  or  curves '  of 
incidence  and  mortality.  He  goes  on  further  to 
moralise  in  the  following  manner  : — *  It  appears  that 
it  may  be  that  the  particular  disease  becomes  so 
prevalent  and  universal  that  it  eventually  gives  rise 
in  the  constitution  to  a  sort  of  hereditary  insuscepti- 
bility to  itself,  for  a  few  generations,  when  it  com- 
mences to  recede  and  become  at  once  less  frequent 
and  less  fatal.  Again,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
influence  or  effect  upon  the  system  of  any  one  of  the 
epidemic  diseases  may  tend  strongly  to  prevent  for 
a  time,  long  or  short  according  to  circumstances, 
the  same  organism  becoming  the  subject  of  small- 
pox, or  indeed  of  any  other  of  the  epidemic  diseases.' 
Now,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.the  existence  of  a 
'  hereditary  insusceptibility*  because  there  is  really 
no  evidence  either  for  or  against  it.  But  as  regards 
the  assumed  *  protective  influence '  of  one  epidemic 
disease  against  the  others,  we  can  most  emphatically 
assert  that  the  assumption  is  against  all  evidence. 
None  of  the  other  epidemic  diseases  (scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  the  like)  afford  the  smallest  protection 
against  small-pox  for  any  period  either  long  or 
short.  The  lamentable  accidents  that  ever  and 
anon  occur  in  the  fever  hospitals  of  the  metropolis, 
afford  only  too  abundant  evidence  of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  this  strange  hypothesis  evolved  out 
of  the  *  inner  consciousness '  of  a  Canadian  editor. 


It  has  again  and  again  been  pointed  out  that  the 
decline  in  the  small-pox  mortality  has  been  enor- 
mously greater  than  in  the  mortality  of  other  zymotic 
diseases,  such  as  measles  and  whooping-cough. 
Dr.  Playter  admits  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  two  classes  and  even  speaks  of  an  increase  in 
the  mortality  of  the  latter,  but,  he  asks, '  May  not 
the  increase  in  the  frequency  of  these  diseases  have 
contributed  to  the  decrease  in  the  frequency  of 
small-pox  ?'(!)  Very  wisely  he  abstains  from  sug- 
gesting why  or  how  this  comes  about. 

Dr.  Playter  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  possible 
dangers  of  vaccination,  but  in  estimating  their 
counteracting  value  he  merely  quotes  the  fact  as  to 
the  increase  in  the  registered  deaths  from  syphilis, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  mesenteric  disease.  He 
fails  to  point  out  how  greatly  during  these  years  has 
medical  knowledge  advanced,  and  how  much  more 
precise  is  our  diagnosis  now  than  it  could  have 
been  some  fifty  years  ago.  As  regards  syphilis  in 
especial,  the  advance  in  knowledge  of  that  disease 
among  the  general  practitioners  throughout  the 
country  has  been  incalculable.  Surely  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  this  very  important  fact  into  considera- 
tion before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

Space  forbids  us  considering  Dr.  Playter's  paper 
at  greater  length,  and  we  shall  merely  record  in 
conclusion  that  he  admits  vaccination  has  *  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  against  small-pox — even 
greater  protection  than  would  be  afforded  by  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles.'  (!)  We  regret 
exceedingly  the  publication  of  this  paper  which  is 
calculated  to  do  an  immensity  of  harm,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  induce  the  good 
people  of  Toronto  to  cast  aside  the  only  effective 
protection  against  the  most  loathsome  and  deadly  of 
all  infectious  diseases. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
appointment of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Glanford-Brigg  Rural  Sanitary  district  at  the  reduced 
salary  of  120/.,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  for  one  year  only. 

The  Seaford  and  East  Blatchington  new  Local  Board 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  is  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  nominations  are  to  be  made  by  August  25,  and 
if  there  should  be  a  contest  the  voting  papers  are  to  be 
delivered  on  Tuesday,  September  4,  collected  on  Saturday, 
the  8th,  and  counted  on  Monday,  the  loth,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Seaford. 

The  enactment  relating  to  by-laws  as  to  houses  let  in 
lodgings,  contained  in  the  90th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  has  been  declared  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  be  in  force  within  the  parishes  of  Caldicot, 
Portskewett,  Lydney,  and  St.  Briavels,  in  the  Chepstow 
Rural  Sanitary  district. 

The  Auckland  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  objecting  to  the 
re-appointment  of  three  of  the  poor-law  district  medical 
officers  as  medical  officers  of  health,  and  withdrawing  the 
Government  grant  of  a  moiety  of  their  salaries,  in  future, 
if  re-appointed.  The  Authority  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  appoint  one  medical  officer  of  health,  not  being  a  poor- 
law  medical  officer,  at  125/.  per  annum. 

Copyright. — In  the  case  of  Dale,  Rejmolds,  &  Ca 
against  Smith,  Greenwood,  &  Co.,  otherwise  Archibald 
Dunbar,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  has  granted  an  injunc- 
tion, with  costs,  restraining  the  defendants  from  printing 
and  publishing  a  paper  called  the  Decorator^  JPiumber^  and 
GasJUters^  Journal^  which  he  held  to  be  a  colourable 
imitation  of  the  plaintiffs*  paper,  The  Plumber  and  Deca^ 
rotor  and  Journal  of  Gas  and  Sanitary  Engmeerinif^f 
established  in  1879.  r^  T 
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NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

At  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City 
Council  several  sanitary  measures  involving  the 
expenditure  of  about  40,000/.,  were  authorised  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  They  include  the  establish- 
ment of  baths  and  washhouses,  the  laying  out  of  the 
Ballast  Hills  old  burial-ground  as  a  recreation- 
ground,  and  the  formation  of  an  extensive  sana- 
torium for  foreign  cattle.  It  is  also  proposed  to  lay 
out  the  Shield-field  Green,  an  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population,  as  a  recreation-ground 
for  the  inhabitants.  When  all  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  carried  out  Newcastle  will  be  able  to 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  public  parks  and 
recreation-grounds  than  any  town  of  its  size  in  the 
kingdom,  indicating  a  salutary  change  in  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters. 


BUILDING  AT  GATESHEAD. 

The  attention  of  the  Town  Council  of  Gateshead 
was  called  at  their  last  meeting  to  the  mode  of 
building  some  houses  and  walls  on  the  Dutcham 
Hall  Estate  and  the  quality  of  the  bricks  used.     It 
appeared    that    instead    of    tiled    14-inch    outside 
wsdls,  they  were  built  with    apertures  filled  with 
rubbish.    After  inspection  by  the  town  clerk  and 
surveyor,  they  were  ordered  to  be  properly  built,  and 
nodce  was  given  to  the  builders  that  on  no  account 
would  this  plan  be  allowed.    The  committee  also 
reported  that  the  bricks  used  were  of  a  most  inferior 
quality,  the  clay  of  which  they  were  made  being  bad 
and  the  bricks  quite  soft  and  insufficiently  burned. 
Mr.  Councillor  Lucas  said  that  the  '  bricks '  shown 
at  the  committee  meeting  were  not  bricks  ;  they 
would  not  bear  either  weight  or  heat.     If  a  two- 
storey  wall  was  built  of  such  material  it  would 
tumble  down. 


SOCIABILITY  AND  SMALL-POX. 
It  has  been  reported  to  the  Town  Council  of  Gates- 
head that  patients  in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  there 
were  in  the  habit  when  in  a  convalescent  state  of 
talking  to  their  friends  over  the  wall  of  the  hospital, 
this  reprehensible  practice  accounting  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  It  was  resolved  to  take  summonses 
out  against  persons  negligently  exposing  themselves 
when  suffering  from  the  disease. 

HIGH  DEATH-RATE  AT  RAWMARSH. 
A  REMARKABLY  high  rate  of  mortality  has  been  re- 
corded during  the  present  year  in  the  Local  Board 
district  of  Rawmarsh,  near  Rotherham.  In  January 
the  death-rate  represented  210  per  1,000,  in  Feb- 
niary  it  rose  to  27-5,  and  in  March  it  rose  still 
higher  to  36-5.  In  April  it  fell  to  29-88,  but  in  May 
it  represented  the  enormous  rate  of  409.  This 
cu:q)tional  mortality  has  most  properly  been  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  health  officer, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  who  has  prepared  a  special  report 
wkh  r^ard  to  it.  He  shows  that  typhoid  fever, 
tirhooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlatina  have  been 
present  in  a  severe  form,  and  have  contributed  in  a 
max  measure  to  increase  the  death-rate.  Since 
Janary  no  fewer  than  59  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
'  10  of  an  undefined  character  have  occurred, 
There  were  13  deaths  from  whoop- 
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ing-cough  out  of  59  children  attacked,  and  measles 
destroyed  4  lives.  Out  of  75  cases  of  scarlatina  as 
many  as  15,  or  20  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  the  year  no  fewer  than  260 
persons  were  attacked  with  zymotic  disorders.  Mr. 
Smith  appears  to  have  spared  no  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection,  but  his  action  has  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  properly 
appointed  sanitary  inspector. 


WHITE  LEAD  POISONING. 
Another  young  woman,  the  victim  of  lead  poison- 
ing, has  sought  admission  to  the  Gateshead  Work- 
house. She  has  been  blind  of  one  eye  from  the 
effects  of  lead-poisoning  for  about  a  year.  A  report 
of  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Home  Office.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  is  taking  this  im- 
portant question  into  consideration,  and  his  hope  that 
the  result  would  be  the  issue  of  more  stringent  regula- 
tions than  those  now  in  use  for  the  benefit  of  workers 
in  white  lead  factories. 

THE  TOTTENHAM  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Established  some  ten  years  ago  for  the  diffusion 
of  popular  information  on  sanitary  subjects,  the 
Tottenham  Sanitary  Association  has  done  much  for 
the  welfare  of  the  district  it  supervises,  and  deserves 
more  support  than  it  seems  at  present  to  receive. 
The  ninth  report  of  the  committee,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  sanitary 
operations  of  the  year,  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
mortality  statistics,  and  a  few  well-timed  comments 
on  the  inactivity  of  the  local  authority.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  public  mortuary  is  again  urged,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  rapidly-increasing  population 
of  the  district,  the  question  of  its  provision  should 
no  longer  be  delayed  by  the  Authority.  Little  or 
no  progress  has  been  made  with  measures  for  pro- 
viding swimming  and  other  baths  for  Tottenham, 
to  which  the  association  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  drawn  attention.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  provision  of  these  highly- important  sanitary 
adjuncts  by  other  local  authorities,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  Tottenham  Board  should  not 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  In  1881  the  committee 
commented  on  the  absence  of  arrangements  for 
efficiently  flushing  the  sewers,  and  in  the  present 
report  reference  is  made  to  their  very  defective 
ventilation.  During  the  two  years  1881-82  as  many 
as  forty-seven  deaths  were  registered  from  diphtheria 
in  Tottenham.  In  looking  for  the  cause  of  this 
excessive  mortality,  the  committee  dismiss  the  idea  of 
water  influence,  and  consider  that  the  source  of  the 
mischief  is  to  be  found  in  defective  sewer-ventilation. 
The  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  unusually  high, 
representing  a  rate  of  i8*o  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation, against  i6*88  recorded  in  1881.  From  pre- 
ventable disease  a  high  rate  of  mortality  occurred 
(4"Oi  per  1,000),  which  is  especially  noticeable  from 
the  fact  that  adjoining  districts  did  not  participate 
in  this  increased  fatality.  In  Edmonton  the  death- 
rate  from  zymotic  causes  was  only  2*25  ;  in  Hornsey, 
2*37 ;  and  in  Stoke  Newington,  2*45  per  1,000. 
These  three  parishes,  and  more  particularly  Edmon- 
ton, are  closely  associated  with  Tottenham,  but 
they  each  have  a  separate  system  of  sewers.  The 
reasons  for  this  difference  are  worthy  of  some  more 
exact  and  systematic  study  than  they  appear  to  have 
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REFUSE  REMOVAL  IN  DEMERARA. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  Mr.  Luke  M.  Hill, 
the  town  superintendent  of  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
visited  several  towns  in  England  and  Holland  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  best  system  of  dealing  with 
city  refuse,  and  he  has  now  presented  to  the  local 
town  council  a  report  on  his  investigation.  The 
Liernur  system,  as  adopted  in  various  parts  of  Hol- 
land and  in  other  cities  on  the  continent,  is  dismissed 
as  impracticable ;  for  while,  as  Mr.  Hill  admits,  the 
system  has  certainly  advantages  to  recommend  it 
both  in  convenience  and  cheapness  of  working, 
as  well  as  in  absence  of  all  nuisance,  the  laying  down 
of  the  necessary  iron  main  pipes  on  the  long  lengths 
of  streets  in  Georgetown,  and  the  erection  of  a  pump- 
ing station  would  be  a  far  too  costly  undertaking. 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  War- 
rington, and  Birmingham,  were  each  in  turn  visited, 
and  the  experience  gained  there  by  |Mr.  Hill  leads 
him  to  strongly  recommend  the  pail  system  for  adop- 
tion in  his  district.  This  system  will,  he  thinks, 
entirely  free  the  town  from  the  constantly  recurring 
midden  nuisances,  which  are  the  subject  of  constant 
complaint,  and,  moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  nearly  self-supporting.  Mr.  Hill  estimates 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  method  he  could  realise 
a  saving  of  3,000  dols.  per  annum,  which,  apart  from 
the  freedom  of  nuisance  it  would  ensure,  and  on  which 
no  money  value  can  be  placed,  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. To  get  rid  of  the  foul  foetid  smells, 
arising  from  ground  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
emptyings  of  latrine  pits,  time  after  time,  which  is 
experienced  in  all  parts  of  Georgetown,  especially  at 
night-time,  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  for  the 
health  of  the  city  ;  and  the  authority  should  lose  no 
time  in  putting  Mr.  Hill's  recommendations  into 
effect. 

INSURANCE  OF  INFANTS'  LIVES. 

The  practice  of  insuring  the  lives  of  infants,  which 
unfortunately  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  is  one  open  to  very 
grave  objection,  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improper 
that  a  parent  should  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  death  of  his  child  ;  and  while  there  are  no  facts 
to  show  that  the  practice  has  led  to  intentional 
neglect,  there  is  little  doubt  that  actual  neglect 
often  occurs  in  such  cases.  Referring  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  report  on  the  Lytham  district,  the  health 
officer  observes  that  most  burial  clubs  under  a  cer- 
tain amount  admit  members  without  any  medical 
examination ;  the  consequence  being  that  it  be- 
comes an  easy  matter  for  the  friends  of  any  sick 
or  weakly  individual  to  ensure  his  or  her  life  in  any 
number  of  clubs.  Overtures  are  actually  made  to 
medical  men  to  curtail  the  duration  of  the  last  ill- 
ness, so  that  it  may  not  appear  to  extend  to  or 
beyond  the  period  that  the  person  has  been  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  club.  The  agents  themselves 
are  certainly  not  free  from  blame.  One  agent  in  the 
Lytham  district  had  entered  on  his  own  account 
into  no  less  than  three  clubs  a  neighbour — not  a 
relative — whom  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be 
aware  was  at  the  time  in  very  delicate  health.  The 
inquiries  made  by  the  representatives  of  these  clubs 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  certificates  being 
forthcoming  as  to  the  duration  of  the  affection  (heart 
disease),  prevented  this  speculative  individual  from 
reaping  the  rich  harvest  he  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 


MR.  DOBBS*  VICTORY. 

Londoners  have  been  saved  by  Mr.  Dobbs* 
energy  and  public  spirit  from  a  grievous  wrong. 
Setting  aside  as  chimerical  the  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Farrer  before  Sir  William  Harcoiirt  on  the  ist 
instant  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  Mrater-ratings 
of  1852,  before  the  Metropolitan  water  companies 
had  got  their  rating  powers,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
most  sensible  people  that  the  (annual)  value  contem- 
plated by  the  section  of  the  Grand  Junction  Act  in 
dispute  was  the  nett  value,  and  not  the  gross  value, 
as  the  company  contended.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lords  who  heard  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Dobbs  are 
announced  as  being  unanimously  in  his  favour, 
though  the  detailed  and  formal  judgment  has  not  yet 
been  pronounced.  We  went  so  fully  into  the  case 
on  a  recent  occasion  that  there  is  no  necessity 
now  to  do  more  than  to  congratulate  Mr.  Dobbs 
on  the  success  which  has  crowned  his  perse- 
verance. Although  the  sum  in  dispute  was  only  ^ 
per  annum,  yet  it  is  understood  that  the  Company 
will  lose  in  the  aggregate  some  20,000/.  per  annum 
in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  one  can  affect  to  regret  this,  except  the 
Grand  Junction  shareholders,  who  are  already  fiar 
from  being  objects  of  pity.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
trenchant  criticisms  as  to  the  helplessness  of 
Londoners  in  matters  affecting  their  conunon  inte- 
rests arc  abundantly  justified  by  this  case.  But  for 
the  determination  of  a  private  individual  not  to 
suffer  wrong  at  the  hands  of  an  opulent  and  power- 
ful company,  Londoners  might  for  many  years 
longer  have  passively  groaned  under  a  yoke  that 
would  at  each  assessment  become  more  and  more 
galling  and  intolerable. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUMMER  CORPS. 
This  corps,  which  is  organised  to  fight  with  dirt 
and  disease  in    New  York,  is  composed  of  fifty 
physicians,  whose    duty  it   is    during-  the  hottest 
weather  to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation  of  all 
the  tenement  houses  in  the  city.    We  learn  from  the 
Sanitary  Engineer  that  this  work,  which  has  been 
in  operation  about  seven  years,  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  reducing  the  high  death-rate  and  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenement  house  dis- 
tricts.    Though  the  whole  city  is  covered  by  tb* 
fifty  districts,  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  most  crowded 
portions  that  the  greatest  good  is  done.    The  pHV' 
sicians  employed  in  the  work  visit  every  poor  family 
in  their  district,  distributing  circulars  of  instruction 
(printed  in  English   and  German)  to  mothers    ^ 
young  children,  and    of    precaution    against   af>^ 
directions  in  case  of  sunstroke  ;  gfiving  free  advi^ 
and  prescriptions,  which  are  supplied  free  at  tij* 
Health  Department,  or  at  cost  by  most  druggists  >^ 
all  cases  ot  sickness  where  no  other  physician  is  i^ 
attendance  ;  furnishing  free   tickets  for  the  excu^' 
sions  of  the  floating  hospitals  of  St.  John's  Guil^ 
whenever    thought    desirable,    making    a    nece^' 
sarily  more  limited  distribution  of  tickets  of  admi^' 
sion  to  the  Seaside  Sanitarium  or  nursery  of  tb^ 
same  organisation  (see  Sanitary  Record,  voL  xiH* 
p.  148) ;  and  reporting  weekly  on  all  cases  of  sani^ 
tary  defects  or  violations  which  they  may  discover^ 
in  the  houses  and  yards  or  in  the  streets  of  Uiei^ 
district.    They  also  carry  with  them  a  supply  <^* 
such  medicines  as  are  most  likely  to  be  of  use  fo^ 
giving  relief  in  cases  where  prompt  action  is  neceS' 
sary.    The  good  thus  done  is  more  than  the  actu^ 
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number  of  lives  saved  by  the  timely  advice  or  pre- 
scription of  the  physician.  *  It  is  the  general  expression 
of  those  who  have  previously  been  in  this  service,' says 
Dr.  lanes,  the  Assistant  Sanitary  Superintendent 
who  has  immediate  charge  of  this  work,  in  his  report 
of  last  summer's  results, '  that  a  gradual  improvement 
is  being  made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises  visited,  as  evinced  by  less  sickness  and 
fewer  violations  of  sanitary  law.  The  apparent 
results  of  several  years'  experience  is  that  this  service 
becomes  year  by  year  more  popular,  visits  are 
received  with  increasing  confidence  and  interest,  and 
the  advice  given  carefully  followed.'  Last  season, 
in  the  fiwe  weeks'  service,  nearly  1 54,000  families 
were  visited,  and  over  3,600  cases  treated,  over 
23,000  circulars  distributed  and  nearly  5,000  excur- 
sion tickets  given.  Dr.  Janes  has  recommended 
that  the  time  of  this  service  should  be  extended  from 
^ve  weeks  to  two  months,  and  the  corps  accordingly 
commenced  their  duties  three  weeks  earlier  than  they 
did  last  year,  but  none  too  soon  as  proved  by  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  death-rate  of  young  children 
during  the  hot  weather  experienced  in  New  York 
during  the  latter  half  of  June.  In  the  nearly  doubled 
time  to  which  the  service  is  now  to  be  extended,  it  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  at  least  a  proportionately 
greater  amount  of  work  will  be  done  and  of  a 
character  fully  as  high  as  on  previous  occasions. 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  CAST-IRON   WATER- 
PIPES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  District  Association  of 
German  Engineers  at  Carlsruhe  {Builder j  July  21), 
Herr  Merz  explained  the  principles  on  which  the 
selection  of  the  material  for  water-pipes  should  be 
based.  He  considered  cast-iron  the  best  substance  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Some  pipes  are  not 
affected  by  the  water  which  flows  through  them,  while 
others,  after  a  few  years,  are  so  incrusted  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  can  be  used.  The  deposits 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  oxide  of  iron  and  car- 
^atc  of  lime,  and  the  removal  of  these  incrusta- 
tions is  a  fundamental  part  of  any  system  of  water- 
Spes.  Three  methods  are  suggested  by  Herr  Merz 
/  arriving  at  this  result,  i.  The  removal  of  the 
Ptpes,  which  are  subsequently  heated,  and  from 
Jjjich  the  incrustations  are  afterwards  scraped.  2. 
*he  dissolving  of  the  deposits  by  means  of  acids,  &c. 
3-  The  mechanical  purification  of  the  pipes  by  the 
JJJjoval  of  the  deposits  before  they  become  har- 
**^ed,  scrapers,  brushes,  &c.,  being  used  for  this 
P^'pose.  By  the  employment  of  the  first  method 
"^  cost  is  said  to  be  about  two  shillings  per  running 
J^,  being  a  saving  of  about  75  per  cent,  as  com- 
Jj^  with  the  expense  of  new  pipes.  The  second 
^  (first  used  by  Arcet)  costs  about  the  same, 
^e  third  method  was  described  in  a  detailed 
^nncr  by  Herr  Merz,  who  exhibited  models  illus- 
J^ng  its  application  at  Nuremberg  and  Carlsruhe. 
^  "^pc  or  chain  is  introduced  into  the  portion  of  the 
U^-pipes  which  requires  cleaning,  and  by  means 
^this  contrivance  a  brush  of  a  size  to  correspond 
•Jth  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  drawn  to  and  fro 
^^  the  deposit  has  been  removed.  The  water  is 
•'wed  to  flow  as  usual  during  the  operation,  so  that 
•"^y  particles  of  the  deposit  which  are  dislodged  are 
^''^ed  away  at  once.  Herr  Merz  has  devised  a 
JJ[8h  for  use  in  cases  where  the  pipes  bend  a  good 
2*L  At  Carlsnihe  the  entire  water-pipe  system 
^  been  cleaned  by  this  process,  the  total  length 


being  about  24,000  yards,  of  a  diameter  of  3^  in. 
to  13  in.  The  operation  took  seventy-eight  days 
and  cost  114/.,  bemg  at  the  rate  of  about  i^^.  per 
running  yard. 

HYGIENIC  WATERPROOFING. 

For  some  time  past  the  Belgian  War  Department 
has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  at  Valvorde, 
on  the  waterproofing  of  soldiers'  uniforms  by  means 
of  liquid  alumina.  With  respect  to  the  hygienic 
side  of  the  question,  the  medical  authorities  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  articles  of  dress  thus 
treated  permit  the  perspiration  to  pass  off  freely,  and 
chemical  analysis  has  proved  that  the  preparation 
used  in  no  way  injures  the  materials,  or  destroys 
their  colour.  More  than  10,000  metres  (10,936  yards) 
of  materials,  re-dressed  two  or  three  times  over,  not- 
withstanding the  rinsing  and  washing  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  after  having  been  soiled,  and 
after  constant  wear,  remained  perfectly  waterproof. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  process  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  not  very  economical,  and,  to  ensure  the 
desired  result,  must  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
which  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  plant.  The 
following,  according  to  the  Journal  cPHygihne^  is 
the  process  employed  : — Acetate  of  alumina  is  ob- 
tained by  making  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  acetate  of  lead  in  separate  vessels,  and  then 
mixing  them  together.  Sulphate  of  lead  will*  be 
thrown  down,  leaving  acetate  of  alumina  in  solution, 
which  must  be  decanted.  The  materials  to  be 
waterproof  are  soaked  in  this  solution,  and  then 
withdrawn  without  being  wrung,  and  dried  in  the  air. 


DRAINAGE  DEFECTS. 

Dr.  Tripe,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Hackney,  in  his  report  for  1882,  writes  as  follows  : — 
*  As  some  very  unusual  defects  in  the  drainage  of 
houses  have  come  under  my  notice  during  this  year, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever,  I  propose  stating  them  at  some  length, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  other  instances  which  have 
been  noted  in  former  years.  In  one  house  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  the  drainage  arrangements  were 
examined  in  consequence  of  a  death  from  typhoid 
fever.  Everything  was  said  to  be  in  good  order, 
but  offensive  smells  had  been  at  times  observed. 
As  the  house  had  formerly  been  drained  by  a  brick 
drain  into  a  cesspool,  it  was  decided  to  search  for 
the  cesspool,  which  was  found  130  feet  from  the 
house,  and  had  not  been  emptied.  The  old  brick 
drain  was  also  discovered,  and  traced  to  within  1 3 
feet  of  the  house,  and  as  the  soil  was  loose,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  sewer  gas  was  drawn  along  the 
course  of  the  old  drain  into  the  house.  The  cess- 
pool was  emptied  and  filled  up,  and  the  drain  dug 
up  for  some  distance  from  the  house,  since  which 
there  has  not  been  any  smell  observable.  At  a 
house  in  De  Beauvoir  Road  offensive  smells  were 
complained  of  in  a  bedroom.  On  being  inspected, 
the  cause  at  first  appeared  to  be  incomprehensible, 
but  on  the  loft  over  the  room  being  examined,  it  was 
found  that  the  stack-pipe  instead  of  being  carried 
outside  had  been  placed  in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
was  connected  without  the  intervention  of  a  trap 
with  the  drain.  The  hopper  head  was  in  the  loft, 
so  that  the  drain  was  ventilated  directly  into  the 
house.    At  one  of  the  police  stations  some  cases  of 
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diphtheria  occurred,  but  on  a  search  being  made  a 
cesspool,  covered  with  a  grating,  was  found  in  the 
yard  which  had  been  used  as  a  playground  by  the 
affected  children.     It  was  of  considerable  depth,  and 
received  not  only  the  yard  drainage  but  the  waste 
water  from  the  kitchen  sink.    As  all  the  rest  of  the 
offices  were  well  drained,  the  existence  of  this  cess- 
pool was  not  even  suspected,  much  less  known, 
because  from  the  manner   of  its  construction  its 
contents  could  not    be  seen  through  the  grating. 
Another  instance  was  that  of  a  house,  the  basement 
of  which  was  flooded  after  heavy  rains,  and  as  the 
water  was  clear  and  not  sewage,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  land  springs,  but  drainage  of 
the  basement  did  not  make  matters  any  better. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  detect  the  cause,  which 
remained  undiscovered  until  a  deep  cutting  was 
made  along  the  garden  walk  of  the  adjoining  house 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  when  the  owner  of  the 
first-named  house  thought  that  an  examination  of 
the  ground  might  give  some  clue  to  the  dampness 
of  his  house.     On   looking  into  the  trench  he  saw 
that  a  drain  had  been  cut  across,  and  on  putting  a 
stick  into  each  end  of  the  drain,  he  found  that  it 
ran  in  the  direction  of  his  house.     This  was  an  old 
field  drain,  which  still  drained  the  adjoining  gar- 
dens, and  had  been  cut  ofif  close  to  the  footings  by 
the  workmen  when  building  the  house.    This  drain 
was  connected  with  the  new  drain  in  his  neighbour's 
garden,  when  the  cure  was  complete.     This  is  the 
second  instance  I  have  known  of  dampness  in  houses 
being  caused  by  field  drains  having  been  cut  off 
instead  of  being  connected  with   the  new  drains. 
Many  other  nuisances  also  arose  from  neglect  of 
workmen.     Thus  a  very  offensive  smell  was  noticed 
in  a  house  in  which  there  had  been  frequent  cases 
of  illness,  which   was    attributed  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  sewer  gas.     The  smell  was  most  per- 
ceptible in  a  bedroom,  and,  on  taking  up  the  floor 
boards,  an  open  2-inch  leaden  pipe  was  found.     On 
making  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  former 
tenant  had  had  a  bath  in  the  room,  and  the  plumber 
had  simply  contented  himself  when  removing  the 
bath  with   cutting  through    the  pipe,   which    was 
directly  connected   with   the  soil-pipe,  instead   of 
properly  closing  it.     In  another  instance  the  base- 
ment of  a  house  was  made  quite  wet  by  the  supply- 
pipe  to  a  wash-hand  basin  having  been  cut  off  close  to 
the  supply-pipe  of  the  house,  and  imperfectly  knocked 
up,  instead  of   having  been   properly  closed.      In 
another  house  several  inches  of  water  were  found 
under  the  boards,  and  as  the  water  was  clear  and 
the  room  half  under  ground,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  spring.      On   pulling  down  the 
skirting  board  the  wall  was  found  to  be  damp,  as 
well  as  the  joist  in  which  the  floor  boards  rested. 
In  making  a  closer  examination  the  under  surface 
of  the  joist  was  found  to  be  wet,  although  nearly  a 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  water.     The  adjoining 
premises  were  therefore  examined,  when  in  a  gate- 
way leading    to  the  stables,  about   i   foot    under 
ground,  a  defective  water  supply  pipe  was  found, 
from  which  water  was  continually  running. 

*  Several  of  the  more  common  causes  of  offensive 
smells  have  been  discovered — many  in  large  houses 
— during  the  year.  For  instance,  in  a  clergyman's 
house,  the  pupils  who  used  a  particular  study 
habitually  suffered  from  headaches,  and  after  a  time 
from  low  fever.  On  examination  of  the  house  the 
drainage  arrangements  of  which  were  most  defective, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  covered  wasK-hand 


basin  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  soil  pipe,  and  as  the  basin  was 
never  used  the  trap  was  dry,  so  that  it  was  prac- 
tically a  ventilator  for  the  soil  pipe.  The  most 
common  causes  of  offensive  smells  in  houses  is  the 
use  of  bell  traps  in  sinks,  when  the  waste  pipes  are 
directly  connected  with  the  house  drains.  Great 
attention  has  for  some  time  past  been  paid  in  this 
district  to  the  disconnection  of  sinks  from  house 
drains,  especially  since  the  appointment  of  the  third 
inspector  of  nuisances,  as  more  time  can  be  given  to 
this  work  without  neglecting  other  equally  pressing 
nuisances.  Many  instances  have  also  come  under 
notice  of  nuisances  arising  from  defects  in  adjoining 
premises.  For  instance,  sewage  was  found  in  the 
cellar  of  a  well-drained  house,  and  as  the  party  wall 
was  damp,  and  as  the  closet  pipe  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  house  was  placed  against  the  party  wall, 
some  whitewash  was  poured  down  the  closet,  and 
escaped  from  the  pipe,  which  was  found  to  be 
defective. 

*  Another  very  frequent  cause  of  the  escape  of 
sewer  gas  into  houses  in  this  district  is  the  defective 
manner    in  which  connections    have    been    made 
between  the  traps  and  the  drains.     It  was  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  practice  for  some  builders,  where 
a  pipe  did  not  quite  reach  as  far  as  the  trap,  to  con- 
nect the  pipe  and  trap  with  brickwork,  which   the 
rats  displaced,  and  then  got  into  the  houses.     In 
several  instances  rats  have  worked  under  a  garden 
wall,  and  then  under  the  foundation  of  the  adjoining 
house  into  the  pantry,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage 
for  sewer  gas  from  one  house  to  another.    Rats  have 
also  made  their  way  into  houses  from  the  sewer, 
outside  the  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  eye  having 
been  badly  put  in.  I  may  also  mention  as  an  instance 
of  very  bad  drainage   a  large  house,  where  all  the 
junctions  were  at  right  angles  to  the  main  pipes,  the 
pipe  from  the  sink  had  not  been  picked  up;    the 
waste  pipes  from  the  cistern  and  a  wash  basin  came 
into  an  unventilated  soil  pipe,  and  were  not  trapped; 
the  cesspool  had  not  been  emptied  when  the  drain 
pipes  were  laid  down,  and  the  bend  of  the  outlet  was 
irregular.     Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in   having  every  fault  remedied,    as  the  workmen 
covered  the  pipes  over  without  doing  the  work  pro- 
perly, and  it  was   only  by  having  them  strippc^d 
again,  and  relaid,  that  the  drainage  was  carried  ouit 
efficiently.     One  of  the  inspectors  visited  the  pr*^- 
mises  more  than  a  dozen  times,  and  I  accompani^^ 
him  on  two  occasions. 

*  The  means  of  drainage  and  water  supply  of  i^trx^ 
houses  have  been  carefully  examined  in  every  ho«  ^^ 
where  infectious  diseases  appeared  during  the  ye^*-*" 
and  all  the  defects  found  have  been  remedied.  ^'; 
almost  every  instance  where  diphtheria  or  .typhc^  *^ 
fever  occurred  the  drainage  or  water  supply  arrangf^' 
ments  were  more  or  less  defective,  consisting  chie^^ 
of  the  presence  of  bell  traps  instead  of  efficient  tra^^ 
and  of  direct  communications  between  the  sinks  ^^' 
the  rain-water  pipes  and  the  house  drains.  %  ^ 
abating  these  nuisances  the  rain-water  pipes  are  m  ^^ 
invariably  cut  off  from  the  house  drains,  but  only  '^^ 
those  instances  where  the  hopper  heads  are  n<r^^ 
the  windows.'  These  examples  of  bad  dr2L\i\^,^^ 
and  dangerous  water-supply  are  so  instruct!  "^^^ 
and  unfortunately  so  common  that  we  feel  we  ^-^ 
rendering  a  service  to  Dr.  Tripe's  fellow  officers  ^ 
health  in  drawing  their  attention  to  his  care  ar^^ 
acumen  in  looking  for  these  fertile  sources  ^' 
disease.  ^  j 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
DURING  July  1883. 

The  mean  temperature  during  last  month  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  59** '8.  It  was  i^*8  below 
the  average  July  temperature  in  one  hundred  years,  and 
lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  corresponding  month  since 
1879.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  nine  days 
of  the  month,  while  on  each  of  the  other  twenty-two  days 
it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month 
was  the  2nd,  when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  69^*7,  and 
showed  an  excess  of  8^*2 ;  the  coldest  day  was  the  15th, 
when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  54° '2,  and  was  as  much  as 
9*^*2  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Green- 
wich on  sixteen  days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  2*0  inches,  which  was  0*6  of  an  inch  below 
the  average  July  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
12*2  inches,  which  was  1*2  inches  below  the  average  rain- 
fidl  in  the  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was 
above  the  horizon  during  496-8  hours  in  July,  and  1487 
hoars  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich ; 
this  amount  was  19*0  hours  below  the  average  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  five  years  1878-82.  South- 
westerly winds  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  month. 
The  recorded  amount  of  ozone  exceeded  the  average  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  recent  years,  a  considerable 
excess  prevailing  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  in 
the  Registrar-Generars  Weekly  Return,  which  have  an 
estimate  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  persons,  22,595  births  and   13,694  deaths  were 
registered  daring  the  four  weeks  ending  July  28.     The 
annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  36*0,  35*0,  and  347 
per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months,  further  declined 
34-3  during  July,  and  was  0*6  per  1,000  below  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.     The 
lowest  birth-rates  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month 
were  25*9  in  Norwich,  27*6  in  Halifax,  and  27*8  in  Brad- 
Cord;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to 
J9'6  in  Blackburn,  39 '8  in  Preston,  and  40*0  in  Sunder- 
land,   In  London   the  birth-rate  was  33*6  per  1,000, 
whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
347. 

llie  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
^  declined  from  26*1  to  21*0  in  the   four  preceding 
i&oiiths,   farther   fell  during  the  four  weeks  of  July  to 
^7,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  fatality    of 
^iarrhoeal  diseases;   this  rate  was,  however,   1*6  above 
*be  exceptionally  low  rate  that  prevailed  in  these  towns 
^a.ring  July  1882.     The  lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality 
*JJ^  month  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  was  14*0  in  Halifax. 
r*be  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the 
•■^"west,   were    as    follow : — Birkenhead,    147  ;    Cardiff, 
•^-9;  Plymouth,  15*3;  Brighton,  15-4;  Bradford,  15*5; 
-"^crby,  15*5;  Bristol,   15*8;  Norwich,  i6'0 ;  Blackburn, 
•^7;  Wolverhampton,  i6-8  ;  Hull,  16*9  ;  Oldham,  17*1  ; 
^^rtsmouth,    17*4;  Bolton,   17*8 ;  Leicester,    i8-o ;  Sal- 
!^id,    i8-2  ;    Nottingham,    190;    Huddersfield,     191; 
-^^  inningham,  19*3  ;  Leeds,  20*i  ;  Sheffield,  20-5  ;  Preston, 
"^^•8;    London,    21*9;    Liverpool,    235;    Manchester, 
"^^'S;    Newcasile-upon-Tyne,    258;    and    the    highest 
^^%te  during  the  month  38*0  in  Sunderland.     The  excessive 
^^  «ath-rare  in  the  last- mentioned  town  was  caused  by  the 
^"^^ration  during  July  of  the  deaths  of  177  of  the  children 
"^^ho  lost  their  lives  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  in  the  pre- 
^»<Bding  month.     Excluding  these  deaths,  the  rate  of  mor- 
'*'    dily  in  Sunderland  during  the  month  was  only  190  per 
'  ,000.     While  the  death-rate  in  London  during  July  was 
"i  1-9,  it  did  not  average  more  than  197  in  the  twenty- 
even  provincial  towns. 
The  13,694  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight 
'    IS  daring  the  four  weeks  of  July  included  1,605  which 
I  referred  to  diarrhoea,  468  to  measles,  324  to  scarlet 
bm;  234  to  whooping-cough,  166  to  '  fever '  (principally 
""^  «),  98  to  diphtheria,  and  22  to  small-pox.     In  all, 


2,917,  or  21*3  per  cent.,  of  the  total  deaths  resulted  from 
these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
4*4  per  1,000.  This  zymotic  rate  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns,  owing  to  the  increased  fatality  of  diarrhoea,  showed 
a  considerable  increase  upon  the  rates  in  recent  months, 
and  was  i  -o  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  death-rate  from  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  in  London  during  July  was 
equal  to  58  per  1,000,  and  was  no  less  than  2*5  above  the 
average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  the  rate  ranged  from  0*3  in  Wolverhampton,  and 
07  in  Plymouth  and  in  Halifax,  to  4*9  in  Leicester  and 
in  Liverpool,  and  5  -8  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Diarrhoea 
caused  the  high  zymotic  death-rate  in  Leicester,  and 
measles  in  Liverpool  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Diarrhoea  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  large  towns  during  July.  The  annual 
death-rate  from  this  disease  in  these  towns,  which  had 
been  equal  to  0*2  and  0*5  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
further  rose  to  2*4  during  July,  which  was  I'O  above  the 
rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
when  it  did  not  exceed  1*4  per  1,000.  No  death  was 
referred  to  diarrhoea  last  month  in  Plymouth,  and  but  one 
in  Wolverhampton  and  in  Halifax  ;  whereas  the  death-rate 
ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  2-3  in  Nottingham, 
27  in  Bolton,  3*4  in  Preston,  3*6  in  London,  and  3*8  in 
Leicester.  While  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  did  not  exceed  1*4  per  1,000,  it 
was,  as  before  stated,  as  much  as  3*6  in  London.  The 
death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  risen  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding months  from  0*22  to  072,  was  071  during  July  ; 
in  London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was  0*91, 
whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  did  not 
average  more  than  0*54  per  1,000,  but  was  equal  to  1-4  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Saiford,  and  3*9  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had  been  0*36,  0*44,  and 
o*49  in  the  three  previous  months,  was  again  0*49  in  July; 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  188 1  and  1882  the  scarlet 
fever  death-rates  in  these  towns  were  0"66  and  0*40  re- 
spectively. No  deaths  from  this  disease  were  returned  last 
month  in  Brighton,  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Birkenhead, 
Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  or  Cardiff ;  in  the  other 
towns  the  death-rates  from  scarlet  fever  ranged  up- 
wards to  1*3  in  Leeds  and  1*5  in  Sheffield,  these  two 
towns  having  shown  each  month  since  the  commencement 
of  the  current  year  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever.  The  annual  death-rate  from  whooping- 
cough  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had  been  0*6 1 
and  o  69  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1881  and  1882, 
was  last  month  only  0*35,  and  showed  a  further  decline 
from  the  rates  returned  in  recent  months.  In  London  the 
death-rate  from  this  disease  was  0*39  per  1,000,  while  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*32  per 
1,000,  and  was  equal  to  o*6  in  Manchester  and  in  Hull, 
and  07  in  Liverpool.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  *  fever  * 
(principally  enteric),  which,  during  the  five  preceding 
months  had  steadily  declined  from  0*43  to  0*23  per  1,000, 
was  0*25  in  July.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  fever 
did  not  exceed  0'i8  per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0-31,  and  was  equal  to 
0-8  in  Liverpool,  and  1*4  in  Portsmouth.  The  death-rate 
from  diphtheria,  which  had  been  0-13  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  rose  to  0*15  during  July.  In  London 
the  diphtheria  death-rate  was  0*24  per  1,000,  and  more 
than  three  times  that  recorded  in  the  provincial  towns, 
which  averaged  only  0*07.  Of  the  26  deaths  referred  to 
this  disease  in  these  provincial  towns  last  month,  five 
occurred  in  Birmingham,  and  four  in  Leeds.  Twenty-two 
fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  recorded  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  July.  Of  these,  8  occurred 
in  Birmingham,  7  in  London,  4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  I  in  Hull.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
last  month  showed  a  further  marked  decline  ;  the  number 
of  small-pox  patients  under  treatm^t  in  Uiese  hospitals. 
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which  had  steadily  declined  from  90  to  65  at  the  end  of 
the  four  preceding  months,  farther  fell  to  55  at  the  end  of 
July.  TTie  average  weekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted 
to  these  hospitals,  which  in  the  two  previous  months  had 
been  10  and  ii,  was  but  6  in  July. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  195  per  i,cxx) 
during  July,  against  234  and  163  respectively  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  1 881  and  1882.  The  proportion  of 
infant  mortality  in  London  last  month  was  equal  to  241 
per  I, OCX)  births,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  did  not  exceed  156,  and  ranged  from  77  and  88 
in  Plymouth  and  Blackburn,  to  191  in  Norwich,  206  in 
Preston,  and  242  in  Leicester.  The  high  rates  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  towns  were  due  to  the  excessive  fatality  of 
summer  diarrhoea. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  showed  a  further 
decline  from  the  rates  in  recent  months.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in 
London  during  July  was  179,  and  thirteen  below  the  cor- 
rected weekly  average  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
last  ten  years.  The  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases 
in  the  metropolis,  which  had  been  6*8,  4*2,  and  2*8  in  the 
three  preceding  months,  further  declined  to  2*4  during 
July.  The  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases  in  Liver- 
pool last  month  was  4*0. 

The  causes  of  290  of  the  deaths  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  July  were  not  certified, 
either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  or  by  a  coroner. 
These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths,  which  corresponded  with  the  unusually  low 
rate  in  the  preceding  month.  The  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  in  London  was  only  i  'O  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged 
3*2  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  all  the  causes 
of  death  were  duly  certified  in  Plymouth  and  in  Derby 
throughout  the  month,  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncer- 
tified deaths  was  equal  to  67  per  cent,  in  Preston,  8*6  in 
Halifax,  and  10*9  in  Oldham. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  subur- 
ban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes 
during  July  was  equal  to  167  per  1,000,  against  18  "3  and 
14*6  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882.  The 
annual  death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in 
these  suburban  districts,  which  had  been  1 7  and  i  '6  per 
1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  rose  to  3*4  in  July, 
owing  principally  to  the  prevalence  of  summer  diarrhoea. 
During  the  four  weeks  ending  July  28,  143  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  32  of  measles,  29  of  diphtheria,  27  of  whooping- 
cough,  26  of  scarlet  fever,  10  of  *  fever '  {principally  en- 
teric), and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the 
outer  ring.  The  fatality  of  diarrhoea,  as  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  showed  a  marked  increase  ;  the  deaths 
from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  also  showed 
a  considerable  increase  upon  those  returned  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.  Fourteen  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough, 
9  of  diphtheria,  and  1$  of  measles  were  recorded  in  the 
district  of  West  Ham  ;  9  deaths  from  diphtheria  were 
returned  in  the  district  of  Edmonton,  and  6  from  scarlet 
fever  in  Epsom  sub-district. 


The  Tettenhall  Lighting  district,  Staffordshire,  has  been 
constituted  a  Local  Government  district,  with  a  board  of 
twelve  members. 

The  Warminster  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  have  passed  a  resolution  by  a  majority  of  lo  to 
3  to  establish  public  water-works,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Professor  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  in 
September  next. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

THE  BERLIN  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 

{Continued  from  page  27.) 

(From  our  Special  Reporter.) 

Anxiety  for  the  conservation  of  the  human  body  while 
yet  it  has  life  in  it  is  only  exceeded  by  the  interest  whidi 
the  German  people,  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  go  to 
this  Exhibition,  take  in  the  best  means  for  the  more 
speedily  destroying  it  after  death  ;  for  the  most  attractive 
exhibit,  after  all,  is  the  dead  body  burning  furnace  of 
Frederick  Siemens,  of  Dresden.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an 
erection  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Exhibition,  close 
to  the  entrance  from  the  Lehrter  Railway  Station,  and  is 
somewhat  magniloquently  described  as  a  chapel-sort-of- 
pavilion,  whereas  it  more  resembles  a  stuccoed  brick-kiln. 
Constant  is  the  ascent  to  and  speedy  is  the  descent  from 
the  upper  chamber  of  this  building  by  means  of  an  ex- 
ternal flight  of  stone  steps  of  those  anxious  to  see  the 
furnace  and  all  its  cremating  accompaniments,  for  they  are 
not  to  be  seen  except  by  plans  and  drawings,  they  being 
all  out  of  sight  in  the  basement  story ;  the  upper  room 
being  but  the  reception  room  or  chapel  to  which  the 
corpse  is  brought  in  its  last  enclosure,  and  laid  upon  a 
platform,  around  which  mourners  gather.  When  the  last 
offices  of  the  Church  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  mem- 
ber—if he  or  she  had  been  of  any  Church — have  been 
said  or  sung,  the  platform  descends  with  its  burden  to  a 
lower  chamber,  where  the  light  coffin  and  its  contents  are 
propelled  on  a  truck  which  runs  upon  rails  into  the  con- 
suming furnace,  where  it  is  mechanically  hoisted  off,  and — 
the  truck  being  vrithdrawn,  and  the  furnace  door  closed — 
it  is  left  to  the  destruction  of  the  intense  heat  of  combined 
air  and  gas  of  the  regenerative  system  of  Frederick 
Siemens.  No  smoke  nor  smell  escapes  during  the  process ; 
and  the  furnace  is,  as  shown  by  a  variety  of  plans  and 
drawings,  adapted  to  a  number  of  manufacturing  chemical 
and  other  processes,  which  are  usually  destructive  of  the 
vegetable  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  More  espe- 
cially has  it  been  successfully  applied  to  the  more  noxious 
processes  of  the  great  soda-making  industry. 

This  body  consuming  furnace  at  the  Exhibition  is  the 
direct  counter- part  of  one  which  has  been  and  is  still  in 
use  at  Gotha,  the  only  principality  of  the  German  Empire 
in  which  cremation  is  legal.  There  it  is  carried  out  in 
great  state  and  order  by  Government  functionaries.  Rules, 
regulations,  fees,  and  such  services  as  may  be  consonant 
with  the  religious  profession  of  the  deceased  or  the  wish 
of  those  responsible  for  the  last  rites  to  the  remains,  are 
duly  provided  for ;  and  there,  adjacent  to  the  cremation 
chapel,  is  a  chamber  which  does  duty  for  a  burial-ground, 
by  providing,  in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  grave  and  tomb  for 
the  ashes  of  the  cremated  individual.  There  they  may  re- 
main epitaphed  and  undisturbed  for  twenty  years,  but  after 
that  lapse  of  time,  should  the  space  they  occupy  be  required 
for  the  inurning  of  the  cremated  remains  of  other  defuncts^ 
the  authorities  may  remove  them  and  have  them  decently 
buried. 

The  first  body  cremated  at  Gotha  was  placed  in 
Frederick  Siemens'  furnace  on  Dec  10,  1878,  and  up  to 
the  like  date  of  the  year  1882  the  bodies  of  100  persons 
had  been  cremated,  %^  being  those  of  Germans,  and  13 
of  other  nationalities.  Of  the  former,  Coburg-Gotha 
contributed  30;  Prussia,  18;  Saxony,  15;  Bavaria,  13; 
Weimar,  3  ;  Hamburg,  2  ;  and  Anhalt,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Lubeck,  Meiningen,  and  Wurtemburg,  i  each.  Of  the 
bodies  from  abroad,  5  were  from  Austria  and  5  from  the 
United  States,  while  England,  France,  and  Russia  each 
contributed  one.  Seventy-five  of  the  bodies  were  those  of 
men  and  25  of  women.  Of  the  masculines,  25  were  the 
remains  of  independent  gentlemen,  19  of  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  7  those  of 
Government  officials,   1 1  physicians,^io  of  other  profes* 
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lions,  'and  4  were  those  of  youths.  Of  womankind,  6 
were  the  bodies  of  wives  and  eight  those  of  widows,  the 
remainder  being  those  of  unmarried  ladies.  Of  the  100 
bodies  only  13  were  those  of  persons  of  whom  nothing  is 
ceoorded  as  to  their  religious  belief,  70  being  registered  as 
Protestants,  12  as  Catholics,  and  5  as  Israelites. 

Elsewhere  than  in  Coburg-Gotha,  Germany  does  not, 
it  would  seem,  allow  cremation,  it  being  understood  that 
the  police  are  opposed  to  it  as  destroying  an  important 
clue  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  but  there  exists  at  Berlin  a 
Cremation  Association  257  members  strong,  with  corre- 
sponding members  in  England,  the  United  States,  Italy, 
South  America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere,  which 
makes  arrangements  for  cremation  at  Gotha.  The  last 
financial  report  of  the  association  showed  a  balance  in 
hand  of  1,335  n^rks  47  pfennigs,  and  expressed  a  belief 
that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  the  surplus  might 
be  used  towards  meeting  the  expense  of  erecting  a  crema- 
tion iiimace  and  appliances  in  Berlin,  since  the  agitation  for 
the  recognition  of  the  birthright  of  every  German  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own  body  was  making  visible 
progress. 

The  Association  has  an  exhibit  in  the  main  exhibition 
building,  which  shows,  in  addition  to  urns  of  all  sorts 
testiffing  by  their  calcined  bones  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
members  to  get  rid  of  their  bodies  when  once  their  life  is 
extinct,  their  anxiety  to  conserve  them  as  long  as  there 
may  be  life  in  them  by  preventing,  until  cremation 
renders  it  impossible,  the  possibility  of  being  killed  by 
being  buried  alive.  Discourses  and  discussions  have  taken 
place  at  the  Society's  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
bow  horribly  possible  is  such  a  contingency,  especially  in 
Germany,  where  no  corpse  must  remain  al>ove  ground 
more  than  four  days  from  the  time  of  death.  The  Society 
is  agitating  for  an  extension  of  time,  and  meantime  is  busy 
with  methods  and  plans,  of  which  several  are  shown,  for 
keeping  alive  when  they  return  to  consciousness,  those  who 
Btoolyapparentlydead,  but  who  have  been  buried  as  having 
actually  departed  this  life.  Dr.  A.  B.  Strauss,  of  Schweidnitz, 
m  Schleswig,  has  patented  such  a  method,  and  shows  his  in- 
ventioQ  as  a  separate  exhibit.  In  the  lid  of  the  large 
wmj  sargt  or  coffin,  in  which  the  Germans  place  the 
body  of  their  dead,  there  is  fixed  a  tube,  the  upper  end  of 
which  remains  above  ground  when  sarg  and  body  are 
boried.  This  ventilates  the  coffin,  a  spirit  lamp,  mechani- 
cally supplied,  withdrawing  and  cleansing  by  combustion 
the  fool  air.  At  the  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  a  bell,  which 
istet  io  motion  by  the  slightest  movement  within  the  sarg^ 
and  keeps  ringing  for  several  days.  As  the  cost  of  this 
apparatus  is  firom  2/.  lor.  to  7/.  lOf.,  it  is  clear  thai  only 
tbey  who  have  wealth  to  which  to  revive,  can  hope  to  escape  a 
preinatare  grave  ;  for  the  poor  there  is  no  such  resurrection. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  too.  in  the  main  exhibition 
baiMing,  and  outside  of  it,  that  however  anxious  the  Ger- 
nam  may  i>e  to  turn  bodies  after  death,  they  are  skilfully 
denrouj  of  providing  means  for  the  prevention  of  their 
bciog  burnt  while  alive.  The  most  popular  of  the 
naay  parts  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  the  whole 
of  Knipp's  exhibit  described  in  my  first  notice,  is 
a  large  model  of  the  fire  brigade  formed  by  his  work- 
*M,  in  full  costume,  actively  employed  with  all  their 
implements  and  engines  for  rescue  and  extinction, 
in  front  of  a  blazing  house.  Outside,  in  front  of  a 
ikeletoa  house  that  can  be  made  to  blaze  but  not  consume, 
SKh  a  scene  may  be  seen,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as 
nearly  as  po^ible  in  real  life,  the  City  Fire  Brigade,  or 
any  other  such  players  of  any  other  German  locality 
aaxioos  to  make  an  exhibition  of  themselves,  being  the 

e)nners.     Near  that    house,   every  day  and   all    day 
,  crowds  gather  in  the  open,  before  a  very  handsome 
yhte-glass  glazed  stage  front,  showing  the  scene  of  a 
harioosly  furnished  drawing-room.    By  the  lordly  mantel, 
a  chair,  there  sits  the  sleeping  figure  of  a  beautiful 
I  VMU,  richly  and  elegantly  dressed  in  a  long  trained 
tafce  of  ofdinmrily  most  inflammable  material.     She  has 
1  from  a  Ml  or  party,  or,  as  mistress  of  the  house, 


has  bidden  <  good  night '  to  the  last  of  a  numerous  party 
she  has  herself  been  entertaining,  and  has  dropped,  worn 
out,  upon  the  chair  and  there  fallen  asleep.  Her  right 
arm,  in  spreading  forth  unconsciously  to  herself  upon  the 
table,  has  overturned  the  lamp,  the  burning  wick  and  oil  of 
which  are  all  ablaze  amid  the  broken  metal  and  glass  upon 
her  train.  But  that  bums  not,  and  though  the  Hames 
(fed  and  maintained  by  gas)  burn  on  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  neither  dress,  carpet,  nor  aught  of  what  usually 
in  such  circumstances  goes  to  the  feeding  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, catches  light,  for  all  have  been  prepared — impreg- 
nated with  the  non-inflammable  preparation  or  mixture 
made  by  the  exhibitor  of  this  extremely  sensational  exhibit 
— ^Judlin,  the  proprietor  of  great  dyeing,  printing,  and 
chemical  washing  works  at  Charlottenburg.  That  the 
public  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
preparation,  slips  of  paper,  cloth,  and  wood  that  have  been 
dipped  into  it,  and  give  no  coloured  or  other  surface 
evidence  of  the  bath  they  have  undergone,  are  plenteous ly 
distributed,  placed  in  the  daintiest  of  prospectuses,  printed 
and  illustrated  with  delicately  tinted  and  coloured  inks, 
picturing  the  extensive  and  effective  machinery  with  which 
the  works  are  supplied,  and  setting  forth  the  great  extent 
and  compass  of  their  operations. 

Close  by,  there  is  hung  before  another  stage  the  sheet- 
iron  curtain,  or  rather  partition,  now  made  obligatory  in 
German  theatres,  but  which  seems  rather  too  heavy  and 
clumsy  for  prompt  action  in  sudden  emergency.  There 
are  numerous  other  provisions  of  iron  sheetings,  bars,  roofs 
and  pillars  in  place  of  inflammable  materials,  ingenious  and 
far-seeing  enough,  but  still  leaving  untouched  the  fact  made 
patent  by  too  many  a  great  conflagration,  that  the  great 
heat  of  a  great  fire  will  penetrate  this  very  iron  and  make 
it  all  but  valueless.  It  i^  not  the  plates  of  which  the  iron 
safe  is  formed  that  protects  ics  valuable  contents  from  the 
flames,  but  the  non-conducting  powder  placed  between 
the  plates. 

So  we  go  back  to  powder,  and  find  plenty  of  various 
kinds  and  sorts  to  be  put  into  extincteurs,  or  already  put 
there,  by  competing  exhibitors.  Mallet  &  Suntheimer,  of 
Augsburg,  have  a  good  show  of  handy  and  easily-worked 
extincteurs,  the  potency  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  their  *  Securitas  '  powder.  Not  so  handy  are  the 
extincteurs  shown  by  the  Brothers  Talgs,  of  Berlin,  though 
they  are  doubtless  better  fitted  for  their  secondary  and 
more  constant  u-e  as  projectors  of  water  over  gardens.  T. 
van  Troiha,  of  Gansefurth,  in  Anhalt,  exhibits  an  ex- 
tinct eur  powder  packed  in  cirtridge-like  receptacles,  the 
contents  of  one  of  which,  mixed  with  a  plenteous  amount 
of  water  and  projected  upon  a  conflagration,  quickly  ex- 
tinguish it,  so  that,  if  this  be  so,  a  good  garden-syringe, 
timely  used,  may  prove  as  good  as  a  fire-engine. 

Of  fire-^ngincs  there  is  a  good  show,  most,  especially 
the  best  of  them,  founded  upon  English  models  but  not 
equal  to  pattern.  Korting  Brothers,  of  Hanover,  show  on 
a  large  scale  the  application  of  the  pulsometer  for  projecting 
large  and  rapid  streams  of  water  on  to  burning  masses  ; 
and  have  erected  a  very  handsome  pavilion  in  which  they 
exhibit  the  many  useful  applications  of  this  powerful 
apparatus  ;  but  such  exhibition  is  nowhere  more  pleasing 
or  effective,  to  say  nothing  of  refreshing,  than  in  the  fine 
cascade  that  falls  from  the  height  on  which  the  pavilion 
is  placed.  Fire-escapes  afe  numerous  enough,  but  not 
very  novel.  Joseph  Reichenberg,  a  Bohemian  manu- 
facturer of  fire-brigade  helmets  and  arms,  relies  altogether 
upon  the  old-fashioned  sheet  used  in  several  new-fashioned 
ways.  It  may  be  held,  as  of  old,  by  many  hands  for 
those  fire-pursued  to  leap  into  from  upper  windows  ;  or 
fastened  to  a  roller  at  each  end,  one  roller  may  be  carried 
up  and  fastened  to  the  ledge  of  the  window,  and  the  other 
end  carried  to  the  opposite  footpath,  so  as  to  make  a  broad 
incline,  down  which  many  may  safely  come  ;  or,  if  the  street 
be  not  wide  enough  for  this  pur|x>se,  then  the  sides  of  the 
sheet  may  be  strapped  together  and  form  such  a  shape  that 
one  may  leap  into  it  and  find  the  fall  safely  broken  at  the 
bottom.  ^  I 
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Among  the  greater  and  the  more  curious  novelties  is  a 
patent  cigar  cap,  to  enable  the  German  to  continue  the 
smoking  of  his  indispensable  cigar  under  circumstances 
and  varied  surroundings  where  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
gratification  would  otherwise  be  perilous.  The  inventor 
of  this  security  against  fire  is  no  other  than  the  Burgo- 
master of  Kotzenau,  in  Schleswig.  De  Brohme  &  Co. ,  of 
Hanover,  exhibit  a  soluble  glass  composition  for  impreg- 
nating inflammable  substances,  and  thereby  rendering 
them  uninflammable;  while  Paul  lloseman,  of  Berlin, 
claims  that  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
his  Vegetable  Lime  Preparation,  which  may  also  as  effica- 
ciously be  laid  on  with  paint  without  affecting  the  colour 
or  appearance  of  the  paint,  and  so  render  walls  and 
ceilings  fireproof  and  handsome  at  the  same  time.  Joseph 
Krcittmayer,  of  Munich,  shows  another  composition  that 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  like  effect ;  while  B. 
Von  Leer,  of  Amersfoot,  in  Holland,  exhibits  through  his 
Berlin  agent,  hair  carpets  that  will  not  burn. 

From  fire  to  water  is  an  easy  transition,  and  the  absence 
of  the  cleansing  element  in  the  shape  of  baths  even  for  the 
well-to-do  in  Germany  is  remarkable.  I  have  shown  how 
large  establishments  like  those  of  Krupp  and  Spindler  are 
careful  to  provide  such  necessaries  for  their  workpeople ; 
but  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  municipalities  and 
governments  of  other  localities  ought  to  do  something  to 
imitate  this  country  in  providing  baths  for  the  people. 
That  feeling  has  found  practical  expression  in  this  exhi- 
bition in  the  shape  of  a  bath  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  provision  of  warm  or  shower  baths  at  the  cost  of 
ten  pfennigs,  or  about  a  penny  farthing  each,  can  be  made 
to  pay.  It  is  an  iron  building  erected  with  utter  disregard 
to  ornament,  having  on  one  side  five  baths  for  men  and 
five  on  the  other  for  women,  wiih  the  machinery  and 
appliances  for  supplying  hot  and  cold  water  at  will. 
Each  bather  is  provided  with  two  towels  and  soap,  and 
though  one  could  hardly  have  expected  it  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  exhibition,  the  business  done  by  this,  in  Germany, 
unique  establishment  pays  its  way,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  provision  of  a  better  state  of  things 
in  a  country  that  has  hitherto  belied  that  portion  of  its 
proverbial  philosophy  which  says,  « Cleanliness  is  half  a 
life.  * 

The  number  of  exhibits  of  means  for  saving  life  at  sea  and 
from  drowning  in  inland  waters  are  numerous,  and  several 
of  them  novel  and  highly  interesting.  What  I  may  term 
the  Lifeboat  Association,  which  has  its  seat  at  Bremen, 
makes  a  capital  show  of  boats  and  apparatus ;  but  the 
more  remarkable  lifeboat  shown  is  one  built  by  H.  Havig- 
horst,  of  Rijnnerbeck,  of  Francis's  patent  fluked  galvanised 
iron,  and  supplied  with  sails  and  rudder.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  greater  lightness  of  a  boat  of  such  material  renders 
its  transport  more  easy  and  expeditious,  while  its  greater 
strength  and  stability  make  it  better  able  to  float  well 
and  less  liktrly  to  capsize  in  heavy  seas.  It  is  also  held 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  damaged  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. It  is  built  without  a  keel,  but  at  each  end  there 
is  a  gradually  widening  key  sole,  so  that,  should  the  boat 
come  upon  a  shallow,  it  may  remain  upright  and  be  washed 
off  instead  of  capsized  by  the  next  sea.  The  place  of  the 
keel  is  supplied  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  and  very 
seaman -like  provision  for  the  working  of  a  centre  board. 
The  rudder  is  furnished  with  a  sheet  iron  envelope  which 
can  be  made  to  descend  much  lower  than  the  rudder 
itself,  so  that  when  the  rudder  is  lifted  out  of  the  water  by 
a  heavy  sea,  the  iron  may  take  its  place.  When  the  seas 
rise  so  heavily  that  this  contrivance  fails,  what  is  called  a 
Icnzsack  is  resorted  to  at  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  It  is 
a  sack  made  of  stout  sail  cloth  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a  sugar  loaf,  having  a  rope  of  cable  strength  attached  to 
the  mouth,  and  a  thinner  rope  or  cord  to  the  other  end. 
When  this  sack  is  thrown  into  the  sea  with  the  stout  rope 
light  and  the  other  loose,  the  sack  fills  with  water,  and  is 
a  strong  body  to  pull  against  and  keep  the  boat  right. 
When  such  a  resistance  is  no  longer  necessary,  it  is  only 
needful  to  tighten  the  lighter  and  loosen  the  stouter  rope 


for  the  seas  to  tarn  the  sack  round,  press  out  its  water, 
and  make  it  to  be  easily  drawn*on  board.  Among  the  very 
complete  furnishing  with  saving  apparatus  of  this  boat  are 
mechanical  contrivances  for  casting  lines  to  a  vrreck  along- 
side of  which  the  boat  cannot  get,  and  of  making  light  and 
signals  in  darkness. 

Close  by,  built  of  like  material  is  a  sea  lifeboat,  built 
by  O.  Kirchhoff,  of  Stralsund.  Such  a  boat  is  very  neces- 
sary on  the  sea  coasts  of  Northern  Germany,  where  in 
winter  fishermen  are  likely  to  be  endangered  even  at  the 
very  mouths  of  harbours  by  sudden  floes  of  ice  or  by  sud- 
den storms.  Admirably  and  ingeniously  constructed  is 
this  boat  for  this  purpose,  easily  transportable  on  land, 
water,  or  ice,  and  fitted  with  every  needfiil  appliance  and 
restorative. 

Another  exhibit  is  one  which  would  be  a  blessing  if  it 
were  copied  at  this  season  on  the  shore  of  every  sea- 
bathing resort  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales.  On  a  large 
wood  hoarding  on  lengthy  posts  for  firm  fixture  in  the 
ground,  are  lightly  hung,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  in 
a  second  when  need  calls,  circles  of  canvas-covered 
corks,  ropes  having  a  heavy  wooden  ball  or  bullet  at  one 
end,  a  pair  of  long  poles  crooked  at  one  end,  a  cork 
jacket,  and  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  rings  and  the  ropes 
may  be  thrown  to  a  drowning  person,  or  any  one  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  swimming  may  safely  take  them  out  to  the 
rescue,  while  through  the  speaking  trumpet  any  cool  and 
capable  person  from  the  shore  may  give  saving  advice  to 
the  bewildered  and  sinking  creature  in  the  water.  The 
Germans,  however,  attach  more  importance  to  the  poles 
under  such  circumstances  from  the  fact,  that  most  bathing 
fatalities  arise  from  a  bather  unable  or  ill-able  to  swim, 
getting  out  of  his  depth  and  *  losing  his  head '  from  finding 
it  go  under  water.  Under  such  circumstances  the  least 
assistance,  if  it  reach  him  in  time,  would  draw  him  in  a 
moment  to  a  safe  footing,  and  this  could  be  done  by  the 
bath-attendant  or  any  one  stretching  out  one  of  the  poles 
to  him,  and  pulling  him  to  the  shallower  part  of  the  shore. 
The  bathing-machine  proprietors  are  to  be  responsible  for 
hanging  up  the  saving  appliances  m  the  morning  before 
bathing  hours  and  removing  them  at  night,  and  for  exer- 
cising themselves  and  their  servants  in  their  use  ;  and 
when  the  bathing  season  is  over,  the  board  and  its  belong- 
ings may  be  safely  housed  until  next  season.  On  the 
centre  of  the  board  are  posted  clearly  printed  instructions 
for  recovering  the  apparently  drowned. 
[To be  continued. ) 


THE   NEW   SHOW-ROOMS   AND   FOUNDRY 
OF  THE    WILSON    ENGINEERING    COMPANY. 

This  company,  who  commenced  business  only  about  four 
years  since  for  working  the  patents  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
connection  with  kitchen  ranges  and  other  appliances  at 
Pear  Tree  Street,  Clerkenwell,  have  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  the  comparatively  short  time  that  they  have 
been  established.  Shortly  after  the  openini;  of  the  factory 
it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  it  with  show-rooms  in 
a  leading  thoroughfare,  and  247  High  Holbom  was  secured 
for  this  purpose.  Until  recently  the  castings  for  their 
various  apparatus  have  been  made  in  Shrewsbury,  the  work 
of  fitting  together  and  finishing  only  having  been  per- 
formed in  London,  which  is  customary  with  all  manu- 
facturers of  cooking  apparatus  in  the  metropolis.  The 
advantages,  however,  of  a  foundry  are  so  paramount  that 
the  directors,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wilson,  determined 
to  cast  the  whole  of  their  work  in  London,  and  to  carry 
out  this  idea  the  factory  at  Pear  Tree  Street  has  been 
enlarged,  and  a  foundry  established.  Although  it  has 
been  at  work  but  a  few  weeks,  the  advantages  are  proving 
so  great  in  accelerating  the  business  of  the  firm  that  they 
report  a  large  addition  to  their  trade,  mainly  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  complete  extensive 
export  orders,  formerly  often  blocked  while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  castings.    The  foundry  is  fitted  np  with  most  ap- 
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prored  appliances,  and  the  system  of  <  plate '  moulding  is 
nrgdj  introdaced  for  such  work  as  it  is  applicable  to. 
Without  troubling  our  readers  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  process,  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  output  of  work,  makes  remarkably 
dear  castings,  and  tends  alike  to  the  advantage  of 
both  master  and  workman.  The  *  Wilson  *  kitchener 
is  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  has 
80  often  been  described  in  the  Sanitary  Record,  that 
another  detailed  description  would  be  superfluous.  It  is 
safEdent  to  say  that  this  range  is  built  upon  smoke-con- 
suming and  fuel-economising  principles,  is  largely  in  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been  awarded  eight  prize 
medals  up  to  the  present  time.  The  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  has  also  necessitated  increased  show- 
room accommodation,  and  larger  premises  have  been  taken 
at  227  High  Holborn,  where  the  various  productions  of 
the  company  can  he  seen,  and  which  will  be  the  largest 
show  room  of  the  kind  in  London. 


NORTH    BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    OF    GAS 
MANAGERS. 
The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers  was  held  on  July  19  in 
Stifling.     Mr.  Thomas  Whimster,  Perth,  president  of  the 
association,  occupied  the  chair. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  referred  to  the  great  progress 
which  had  been  made  within  the  past  thirty  years  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas.  At  the  earlier  date 
guworks  were  much  of  the  description  of  secret  works  ; 
hot  now  a  satisfactory  change  had  been  introduced,  and 
gasworks  were  amongst  the  most  thriving  industries  of  the 
time.  Referring  to  the  electric  light,  he  said  that  while  it 
might  with  improvements  attain  a  field  of  its  own,  as  a 
competitor  with  gas  it'had  signally  failed.  The  complete 
control  established  in  the  use  of  gas,  its  cheapness,  and  its 
assured  progress  in  reduced  cost,  its  safety,  its  constant 
fopply  and  absolute  reliability,  would  insure  its  place  as  a 
friend  of  the  rich  man  as  well  as  the  poor.  The  very  faults 
of  gas  as  an  illuminant  were  being  utilised.  For  it  might 
be  safely  predicted  of  gas  that  it  would  yet  unravel  the 
mysteries  and  cure  the  defects  of  ventilation.  Already  the 
products  of  combustion  were  being  removed  from  our 
sitting-rooms  by  means  of  the  gas  flame,  and  thus  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  would  be  regulated.  The  same  might  be 
done  in  churches  and  large  buildings.  But  he  could  not 
speak  in  the  same  commendatory  way  of  heating  by  gas. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from 
a  coal  fire  in  an  ordinary  grate  escapes  through  the  cliimnsy, 
and  the  idea  of  using  gas  with  such  results  could  not  he 
considered  satisfactory.  The  association  ought  not  by 
their  approval  to  sanction  such  waste.  If  gas  were  to  he 
osed  for  warming  our  houses  there  must  l^  some  belter 
mode  of  applying  it.  Where  gas  could  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price  it  was  universally  used  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination, and  in  all  likelihoo<l  would  continue  to  be  so 
Bsed.  It  was  fast  approaching  the  same  position  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  its  many  advantages  as  a  heat  and 
power  generator  justified  them  in  regarding  it  as  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  coal  almost  entirely  in  the  not  distant 
fatnre.  The  invention  and  improvement  of  apparatus  for 
its  application  in  every  direction  was  most  encouraging, 
almost  exdting,  and  the  rapid  advance  which  was  being 
wde  in  the  production  of  valual)le  compounds  from  what 
had  hitherto  been  called  secondary  or  bye-products,  was 
fleadily  increasing  in  cost. 

^  Mr.  James  M*Crae,  Dundee,  read  a  paper  on  the 
'Desirableness  of  gas  companies  and  corporations  letting 
cut  on  hire  gas  stoves  for  cooking:  and  heatine.  together 


^  _  cooking  and  heating,  together 

™  a  few  details  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
ttrent  stoves.'  He  mentioned  that  about  a  year  and  a 
■  Idf  ago  the  commissioners  of  Dundee  resolved  to  let  stoves 
B  Ml  €B  hire,  and  they  opened  a  show-room  in  a  central 
wfptt  of  the  town  iwth  the  view  of  popularising  the  use  of 
Ippi    II  VIS  difl[|ciilt  to  fix  upon  a  particiiUir  make  of 


stoves  to  recommend  to  the  public.  They  had  stoves  by 
English  makers  on  the  Bunsen  principle,  and  stoves  from 
Messrs.  Waddell  and  Main,  in  Glasgow,  on  the  white 
flame  principle.  The  stoves  of  the  latter  Arm,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  M*Crae,  were  the  best  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  They  took  readily  with  the  public,  and  had 
in  every  case  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  that  firm  to  know  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
their  stoves  fixed  in  Dundee  not  one  of  them  had  been  re- 
turned as  defective  or  insuflicient.  He  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  Bunsen  burner  stove,  because  it  did  not 
cook  so  well  or  so  rapidly  as  the  white  flame  ;  there  was 
liability  to  smell  where  the  products  were  not  carried  out- 
side, and  there  was  liability  to  fire  back.  He  further 
argued  that  better  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of 
rich  gas  than  with  poor  gas,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that, 
assuming  all  the  304  stoves  out  on  hire  on  June  19  had 
been  at  work  for  one  year,  as  the  most  of  them  had  been, 
the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  would  be  3,801,000  cubic 
feet.  Up  to  June  19,  231  stoves,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Fletcher's  various  solid-flame  burners,  together  with  gas 
fires  from  different  makers  had  been  hired  out.  Averaging 
these  at  6,000  cubic  feet  each  per  annum,  they  increased 
the  quantity  of  gas  sold  by  1,386,000  cubic  feet,  and 
which,  added  to  the  above  figure,  gave  a  total  of  5,187,000 
cubic  feet  sold  for  p\jrposes  of  cooking  and  heating, 
which  he  considered  encouraging. 

A  discussion  followed  on  this  paper,  in  which  it  was 
clearly  pointed  out  that  when  once  a  householder  obtained 
a  gas  stove  he  was  not  likely  to  part  with  it. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at 
Oxford  on  June  28,  29,  and  30,  when,  after  some  prefatory 
remarks,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  thus  addresised 
the  meeting*  : — 

The  Council  has  lately  caused  to  be  circulated  a  list  of 
subjects  on  which  communications  are  invited,  and  I  would 
suggest  the  addition  of  the  following  to  the  list  before 
given,  viz.  :— Setting  out  of  Works  underground,  Subsoil 
Drainage  (urban  and  agricultural).  Public  Bathing  Places. 
Public  Cemeteries,  Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases,  and 
Appliances  for  Disinfecting. 

I  will  therefor:  proceed  to  describe  those  local  works  on 
which  your  judgment  is  invited. 

The  district  of  the  Oxford  Local  Board  covers  an  area 
of  3,540  acres,  more  than  one-third  of  this  area  being  below 
flood  level.  The  length  of  streets  and  roads  repairable  by 
the  Local  Board  within  the  district  is  35.\  miles,  29^  miles 
of  which  are  macadamised,  and  5^*  miles  paved.  The 
Board  also  repairs  eight  miles  of  macadamised  roads  outside 
the  district.  There  are  two  miles  of  private  streets  within 
the  district.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  is  S,ooo,  the 
estimated  population  is  41,000,  and  the  rateable  value  is 
196,699/.  The  increase  under  these  resi)ective  heads  since 
I  entered  upon  my  office  in  1871  has  been  approximately 
as  under  : — 

In  area  of  district i a  per  cent. 

In  length  of  streets  and  roads  repairable  by  the 

Local  Roard  (within  the  district) 54        ,, 

In  ditto,  if  the  roads  outside  the  district  are  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation 88        „ 

In  number  of  dwelling-houses    30        ,, 

In  population 34        „ 

In  rateable  value  54        ,, 

The  principal  materials  used  here  for  macadamised  road  s 
are  : — 
Hartshill  stone,   which  costs,   broken   to  a  in. 

gauge,  and  delivered  on  the  road    9J.  td.  per  to    . 

Clce  Hill  granite 14^.  3</.         „ 

Stony  Stanton  granite    i^s.  <)d.        ,, 

Mendip  limestone    0^.3^.        ,, 

Local  limest  jne    5/.  6i(/.        ,, 

The  cost  of  new  roads  made  to  the  requirements  of  1 
Board,  i.e.  a  foundation  of  local  stone  on  edge  pitch i  ng,  a 

*  Condensed  from  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  W  hitc, 
ImLCE.  ^  T 
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3  inch  coating  of  broken  local  stone,  a  similar  coating  of 
Hartshill  stone,  gravelling,  rolling,  &c.,  varies  from  y,  to 
y,  3</.  per  superficial  )rard. 

For  the  paved  roads  the  following  are  generally 
used  :— 

Stony  Stanton,  4in.  by  4in.  setts,  the 

cost  of  which,  laid,  but  exclusive  of 

concrete  foundation  is js.  od.  per  yard  super. 

Rowley,  4in.  by  4in.  setts       „        . .  6f.  id,  „ 

Ditto.  4in.  by  sin.  setts        „        ..  6s.  ^d.  „ 

Wycombe,  4in.  by  4in.  setts    „        . .  5«.  6d.  „ 

Stony  Stanton  randoms      „        . .  4X.  gd.  „ 
Cement   concrete    foundation,    4iin. 

thick,  costs  (laid)        „        „        ..  2J.  yl,  „ 
For  foot  pavements  : — 

3^  in.  York  flagging,  which  costs  (laid)  7^.  od.  per  yard  super. 

3^  in.  concrete  slab  paving      „        ..  yt.  od.  „ 

3m.  blue  brick  paving              „        ,,  ys,  od  „ 

3in.  tar  paving                         „        ..  is,  6d.  „ 

The  principal  works  I  have  carried  out  in  Oxford  have 
been  the  main  drainage  and  the  widening  of  Magdalen 
Bridge,  the  latter  work  being  still  incomplete.  At  a  meet- 
ing here  of  the  Home  and  Midland  Sections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  February  18,  1876,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
drainage  works  then  in  progress,  which  did  not  include 
the  pumping  station,  rising  main,  and  irrigation  works. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  last-named  works,  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  facts  to,  and  make  certain  corrections 
in,  the  Paper  of  1876  :— 

1.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  mode  of  sewer 
construction  therein  described  has  proved  very  successful 
in  excluding  the  subsoil  water  from  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  of  sewers  laid  in  water-logged  soil.  The  main 
sewers  are  practically  watertight  under  all  conditions,  but 
in  times  of  high  flood  a  large  quantity  of  water  gets  in 
through  the  old  house  drains  connected  with  the  sewers  in 
the  low-lying  parts  of  the  city. 

2.  On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  within  the  district, 
and  the  connection  of  places  outside  it,  the  length  of  main 
sewers  and  surface  drains  in  the  system  was  eventually 
45  miles,  instead  of  32I  miles,  as  stated  in  1876. 

3.  By  reason  of  the  reduction  of  *  waste  *  effected  by  the 
"Water  Works  management,  the  dry  weather  flow  of 
sewage  was  reduced  from  2  millions  to  about  1}  million 
gallons  per  diem. 

4.  The  quantity  of  land  purchased  by  the  Board  was  in 
the  end  369  acres,  instead  of  320  acres  as  stated  in  the 
Paper  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  pumping  station  is  one  recommended 
in  1872  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  who,  it  was  agreed,  should 
be  called  in  to  settle  this  special  point,  which  had  been 
long  in  dispute,  and  which  was  *  blocking  '  the  progress  of 
the  whole  scheme. 

The  buildings  comprise  engine  and  boiler  houses,  coal- 
shed,  two  dwelling-houses,  smithy,  stable  and  coach-house, 
and  stores.  The  pumping  power  consists  of  two  single- 
cylinder  beam  engines,  working  independently  of  each 
other,  and  four  Cornish  boilers.  The  cylinders  are  30 
and  3-i6ths  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  stroke,  and  are 
fitted  with  Mather  and  Piatt's  patent  pistons.  The  beams, 
which  are  cast  in  halves,  are  24  ft.  4J  in.  long  between 
extreme  centres,  48  in.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  weigh  13J 
tons  each.  Each  beam  is  fitted  with  a  pendulum  counter. 
The  fly-wheels  are  18  ft.  diameter,  and  weigh  14  tons 
each.  The  main  pumps  are  double-acting  'bucket  and 
ram '  pumps.  The  buckets  and  rams  are  respectively 
38  in.  and  27  in.  in  diameter.  The  pump  stroke  is  3  ft., 
and  the  quantity  lifted  by  each  complete  *  up  and  down ' 
stf oke  is  1 50  gallons.  The  buckets  and  suction  valves  are 
*  Thomson  and  Porter's.'  The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  6  ft. 
in  diameter  and  24  ft.  long.  Each  has  one  internal  tube, 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  stiffened  with  *  Galloway  '  conical  pipes. 
EUich  boiler  has  two  2-in.  safety  valves,  one  of  which 
would  also  blow  off  at  low  water,  and  there  is  a  6  in. 
safety  valve  on  the  steam  chest,  common  to  all  the  boilers, 
and  weighted  to  blow  off  at  37J  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A 
donkey  engine  is  fixed  in  the  boiler-house,  for  filling 
boilers  or  cold  water  cisterns,  independently  of  the  main 


engines.  The  feed-water  is  taken  from  the  river,  which  is 
at  a  distance  of  150  yards  from  the  engine-house,  and  the 
waste  from  the  cold  cisterns  returns  to  the  river.  The 
engines  are  usually  worked  at  14  strokes  per  minute. 
One  engine  running  at  this  speed  gives  ofi^  on  an  average 
of  the  day's  .work,  55I  indicated  horse-power,  which  may 
be  thus  apportioned  (it  the  gauge  readings  can  be  depended 
upon) — 

Due  to  actual  lift  of  2,100  gallons,  54  feet  high  per 

minute... 34I  H.P. 

Due  to  friction  of  machinery 6(  H.P. 

Due  to  friction  in  rinng  mam   ••  14!  H. P. 

Total 55iH.P. 

When  both  engines  are  running  each  gives  off  an  average  of 
63^  I.H.P.,  which  according  to  the  readings  would  be 
thus  divided  : — 

Actual  lift,  as  above 34!  H.P. 

Friction  of  machinery 8ft  H.P. 

Friction  in  rising  main    ax    H.P. 

"6^H.P. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  figures  given  for  friction  in  rising 
main  are  much  in  excess  of  those  that  would  be  obtained 
by  calculating  the  theoretical  *  loss  of  head  due  to  friction.' 
This  may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  by  partial  sit- 
ing up  of  the  main  in  the  low  places,  but  even  after  making 
ample  allowance  for  this  and  other  causes  of  difference, 
there  remains  enough  discrepancy  to  show  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  not  safe  to  put  implicit  trust  in  formulae. 
In  dry  weather  one  engine  pumps  out  the  sewage  in  ten 
or  eleven  hours,  including  occasional  stoppages,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  in  wet  weather,  when  the  flood  is  out,  both 
engines  have  to  work  continuously  to  keep  the  sewage 
down.  These  fluctuations  being  so  great,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  reliable  information  as  to  the  *  duty '  performed  by 
the  engines  on  an  average,  but  when  working  under 
favourable  conditions  the  *  duty'  is  as  under — 

One  engine  working  singly  -  74,000,000  foot  pounds  per  cwt. 

of  Welsh  coal. 
Each  engine  when  working  together— 64,000,000  foot  pounds 

per  cwL  of  Welsh  coal. 

The  foundations  of  the  engine  house  and  chimney  shaft 
gave  some  trouble  on  account  of  the  subsoil  water  and  the 
instability  of  the  ground,  which  consisted  largely  of 
running  sand.  The  cutting  was  rather  interesting  from  a 
geological  point  of  view,  as  some  distance  from  the 
surface  it  exposed  what  appeared  to  be  two  beds  of  river 
silt,  with  peat  and  soft  clay  intervening.  The  Oxford  clay 
was  ultimately  reached,  and  was  found  to  be  dipping 
rapidly.  It  was  stepped  out  to  an  average  depth  of  32 
feet  below  the  present  engine  house  floor,  and  the  whole 
area  was  covered  with  cement  concrete  of  5A  feet  average 
thickness,  before  beginning  the  brick  work.  The  tem- 
porary pumping  of  the  subsoil  water  withdrew  so  much 
silt  and  sand  that  settlements  occurred  at  some  distance 
from  the  buildings,  the  river  walls  were  cracked  in  several 
places,  and  other  damage  done.  The  chimney  shaft  is 
96  feet  high  from  the  raised  ground  level  to  the  top  of 
railing.  It  stands  upon  a  cement  concrete  foundation  of 
pyramidal  shape,  20  feet  square  at  base.  The  shaft 
batters  at  the  rate  of  one  in  192,  and  the  brick  work 
diminishes  in  thickness  from  3  feet  4^  inches  at  bottom  to 
I  foot  i^  inches  at  top.  The  brick  work  in  the  engine 
house  up  to  floor  level  is  in  cement,  and  the  whole  of  the 
other  brick  work  is  in  Lias  mortar.  About  13,000  cubic 
yard*;  of  earth,  mostly  dredged  from  the  river,  were  used 
to  raise  the  site  above  flood  level.  In  the  design  of  the 
pumping  engines  and  buildings  only  I  had  the  advantage 
of  being  associated  with  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  P.  Pres.  Inst. 
C.E.,  but  the  execution  of  the  work  was  inmy  ovm  hands. 
The  rising  main  is  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  2,570 
yards  in  length.  Stone's  automatic  air  valves  are  fixed 
at  the  intermediate  summits,  and  provision  is  made  for 
emptying  the  main  in  sections  by  sluice  valves  and  4-inch 
Ixanches  at  the  bottom  of  each  deojEeiaoii.       . 
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Of  369  acres  of  land  purchased   by  the  Board,   330 
constitute  the  actual   Sewage   Farm,  the  whole  of 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway,  and  a  small 
portion  in  the  extreme  south-east  corner  (see  plan)  being 
cnltivated  as  an  ordinary  farm.     Of  the  Sewage  Farm 
proper  64  acres  are  permanent  pasture,  226  acres  arable, 
28  acres  are  filter  beds,  and  12  acres  are  taken  up  by 
homesteads,  roads,  streams,   reservoir  works,  &c.      The 
farm  is  situate  geologically  upon  the  Calcareous  Grit, 
Coralline  Oolite  and  Kimmeridge  Clay.    About  two-thirds 
of  the  land  is  light  and  sandy,  but  in  the  low  grounds, 
near  the  streams,   a  deposit  of  peat  overlies  the  sand. 
The  remaining  third  is  stiff  in  character,   varying  from 
marl  to  a  dense  clay,  about  45  acres  of  this  being,  in  my 
opinion,  altogether  unfit  for  sewage  utilisation.     The  land 
was  so  water-logged  that  the  whole  had  to  be  under- 
drained,  the  drains  being  laid  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  deep,  22  ft. 
to  66  ft.  apart,  and  from  2  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.     At 
the  outlets  of  the  main  drains  into  the  streams  the  pipes 
were  carried  through  walls  of  concrete,  and  they  were  pro- 
tected against  the  entrance  of  rats,  &c.,  by  galvanised  back 
flaps.    The  filter  beds  were  speciaUy  drained  to  a  depth  of 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  by  drains  33  ft.  apart.     In  these  and  in  a  few 
of  the  deeper  drain  trenches  \n  other  parts  of  the  farm  a 
good  deal  of  rock  had  to  be  excavated.     The  average  cost 
of  the  land  drainage,  as  described,  was  nearly  9/.  per  acre. 
For  the  more  complete  drainage  of  the  sul^il,  and  also 
to  economise  land,  the  various  streams — which  wf  re  very 
dfcoitoos  and  shallow — were  straightened  and  deepened, 
and  in  a  few  cases  their  water  was  diverted  through  pipes 
from  one  point  to  another.     It  is  estimated  that  the  sub- 
soil drainage  and  other  works  above-mentioned,  the  filling  in 
of  ditches,  grubbing  offences,  &c.,  reclaimed  to  cultivation 
from  25  to  30  acres  of  waste  land.     The  cuttings  disclosed 
several  Roman  kilns  and  a  quantity  of  pottery,  and  in  the 
peat  were  found  shells,  and  bones  of  deer,  pig,  cow,  horse, 
and  dog.     Near  the  dwelling-house,  which  it  is  said  was 
once  a  monastic  institution  of  some  kind,  were  found  human 
skeletons.    These  were,  of  course,  of  much  more  recent 
date  than  the  relics  before  mentioned,  and  lay  in  uncom- 
fortable proximity  to  the  domestic  well.     About  5^  miles 
of  new  roads  were  made  and  the  existing  roads  metalled, 
and  the  streams  were  bridged  in  many  places  to  improve 
the  communication  between  what  had  before  been  separate 
holdings.    The  roads  were  made  with  stone  quarried  on 
the  &rai,  and  cost  about  300/.  per  mile.     The  surface  of 
the  Und  being  very  irregular  (see  contour  map)  no  attempt 
wu  nude— except  in  the  case  of  the  filter  beds,  hereafter 
describetl — to  bnng  it  to  the  smoothness  you  have  seen  on 
■any  Carms.     Still  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  even 
in  redodng  the  greater  irregularities,  so  as  to  enable  the 
cuth  distnbuting  carriers  to  follow  a  fairly  direct  course. 
The  ground  for  the  filter  beds  was  levelled  at  considerable 
eoit,  a  good  deal  of  rock  having  to  be  taken  out  in  places. 
The  b^s  marked  A  b  c  d  and  e  on  the  plan  exhibited 
were  laid  out  to  a  fall  of  about  1  in  600  in  the  direction  of 
the  main  carriers,  and  about  i  in  1,000  in  the  direction  of 
theiurows.    As,  however,  sufficient  land  could  not  be 
bmd  in  one  place  level  enough  to  lay  out  in  this  manner 
the  fan  area  of  filter  beds  considered  necessary  without  an 
czpeaditure  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending,  I 
defised  a  plan  for  the  beds  marked  on  plan  f  g  H  and  i, 
which,  as  fiu-  as  I  am  aware,  had  not  before  been  adopted. 
The  mdajot,  which  was  on  a  quick  slope,  was  only  so  far 
■odified  as  to  allow  of  the  furrows  being  formed  pretty 
iccalariy  at  about  right  angles  to  the  slope,  and  for  the 
proper  gradient  to  be  given  them.      The  main  carriers 
vere  hid  nearly,  level  on  embankments  down  the  line  of 
dope,  the  side  dopes  of  the  embankments  being  about  i 
hi  5,  and  well  tuned.    The  sewage  being  admitted  into 
the  earner,  and  regulated  therein  by  sheet  iron  stops, 
•midhig  to  the  quantity   being  used,  is  made  to  flow 
ii  a  dun  stream  over  the  sides   of  the   carrier   along 

I  ill  whole  lengtlL  The  sewage  trickles  down  the  side 
iopoi  and  thcDoe  enters  and  flows  along  the  furrows,  as 
■^pcd.    It  WIS  diflknlt  at  fizst  to  prevent  it  overflowing 


from  furrow  to  furrow  down  the  slope  of  the  bed,  and  thus 
washing  the  earth  away,  but  a  short  experience  enabled 
those  in  charge  to  control  it.  On  the  beds  marked  H  and 
I,  where  the  natural  slope  is  exceptionally  quick,  these 
embanked  carriers  are  divided  into  two  sections,  connected 
by  a  vertical  fall  down  a  concrete  shaft.  The  sewage  is 
brought  to  the  filter  beds  and  to  a  meadow  adjoining  them 
from  the  tank  into  which  the  rising  main  discharges,  by 
12-inch  iron  pipes,  which  have  a  fall  enabling  them  to 
carry  the  sewage  pumped  by  one  engine.  The  velocity  is 
checked  by  passing  the  sewage  over  a  small  concrete  weir 
before  admitting  it  to  the  carriers.  These  carriers  are 
open,  and  are  lormed  of  concrete  slabs,  fitted  together  and 
held  in  position  by  notched  flat-iron  bars.  (See  detailed 
drawing.)  The  carriers  (except  those  on  embankments 
before  mentioned)  are  divided  into  sections,  and  the  flow 
of  sewage  is  regulated  by  wooden  sluices,  working  in  fixed 
frames.  The  overflow  into  the  furrows  is  through  rect- 
angular openings  in  the  sides,  furnished  with  small  wooden 
stops  working  in  grooves  in  the  concrete.  The  sewage  is 
syphoned  under  the  roads  to  the  beds  on  other  side  by 
stoneware  pipes  surrounded  with  concrete,  and  leading 
into  small  concrete  shafts,  from  which  it  is  worked  by 
wooden  stops.  The  sewage  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
farm  passes  from  the  tank  before  mentioned  for  a  short 
distance  along  a  concrete  carrier  on  embankment,  from  the 
end  of  which  a  cast-iron  main,  partly  of  18-inch  and  partly 
of  15-inch  pipes,  makes  a  half  circuit  of  the  farm.  From 
this  main  there  are  short  branches  of  15 -inch,  1 2-inch,  and 
9- inch,  worked  by  sluice  valves.  From  the  iron  pipes 
the  sewage  passes  into  stoneware  pipes  jointed  with 
cement,  and  laid  about  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  On  these 
lines  of  pipe  are  brick  shafts,  with  grooves  for  sheet-iron 
stops,  and  overflow  notches,  also  with  grooves  and  sheets 
iron  stops.  At  all  junctions  of  two  or  more  lines  of  pipe, 
and  at  other  points  where  an  absolutely  watertight  stop  is 
needed,  galvanised  iron  tide-flaps  with  ground  faces  are 
substituted  for  the  sheet-iron  sluices.  The  sewage  overflows 
from  the  brick  shafts  into  shallow  surface  cuts,  from  which 
it  is  distributed  on  the  land.  The  stoneware  pipes  are  of 
course  under  some  pressure  when  working,  and  there  was 
at  first  some  trouble  from  leaky  joints,  but  these  were  not 
numerous  and  were  easily  stopped.  One  line  of  15-inch 
and  12-inch  stoneware  pipes  syphons  across  a  depression 
in  the  land,  for  a  length  of  50c  yards  ;  the  head  on  the 
lowest  part,  when  in  full  work,  being  between  five  and  six 
feet.  In  this  case  a  collar  of  cement-concrete  was  placed 
round  the  joints  exposed  to  the  greatest  pressure.  There 
are  two  other  syphons  of  stoneware  pipes,  with  Stanford's 
joints,  one  having  a  dip  of  about  9  feet.  Each  line  of 
iron  and  stoneware  pipes  is  so  placed  and  graded  that  it 
can  completely  empty  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  so 
that  no  sludge  can  settle  in  the  pipes  when  not  in  use. 
From  the  pumping  returns  of  the  two  years  ending  June  i, 
1883,  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  sewage  and  surface  water 
delivered  upon  the  farm  has  been  522,265,575  gallons  per 
annum,  or  a  daily  average  of  1,430,865  gallons.  The  area 
of  surface  actually  receiving  sewage  is  about  315  acres. 
Thus  the  yearly  quantity  per  acre  would  be  1,657,986 
gallons.  The  above  is  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  73*2 
inches  per  annum.  The  natural  rainfall  during  the  same 
period  has  averaged  30  inches  per  annum,  which  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  average  over  a  number  of  years. 
In  connection  with  the  farm,  an  unusual  expenditure  of 
over  2,000/.  had  to  be  incurred  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  took  its  drinking 
water  from  the  stream  below  the  farm.  Dams  were  put 
in,  and  a  reservoir  to  hold  300,000  gallons  was  constructed 
at  a  point  above  all  chance  of  sewage  pollution.  A  4-inch 
cast-iron  main  was  laid  from  it  to  the  reservoir  within  the 
asylum  grounds,  a  distance  of  1,570  yards.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  50,000  gallons  per  diem  should  be  supplied,  and 
the  works  are  calculated  to  afford  nearly  70,000  gallons 
per  diem  if  required.  The  cost  of  the  foregoing  works 
nas  been  approximately  as  under  : — 
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Purchase  of  site  of  pumping  station,  compensations,  ) 

engines,  and  buildings,  embanking,  &c i      ^' 

Rising  main 7-350 

Farm- 
Purchase  of  369  acres  of  land,  compensation,  laying  \ 
out  for  irrigation,  water  su[>ply  to  the  Asylum,  re-  [ 
pairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  Farm  buildings,  r  53»39S 
working  and  maintenance,  up  to  the  time  of  com* 
mencing  a  separate  Farm  account     ..         ..         ..  / 

Legal  and  other  charges,  cost  of  evidence,  &c.,  at  in-  ) 

quiries,  cost  of  loans,  and  establishment  expenses.  )      •''''^ 

ToUl ;C83.645 

The  annual  cost  of  pumping  the  sewage  is  about  1,000/. 
The  financial  result  of  the  sewage  farming  down  to 
Michaelmas  last  was  that  the  receipts  had  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  545/.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
neither  the  cost  of  pumping,  nor  the  interest  and  repay- 
ments on  account  of  loans  for  purchase  of  land  and  works, 
are  charged  against  the  farm  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
one-twentieth  of  the  loan  of  4,000/.  obtained  for  stocking 
the  farm,  together  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  remaining  outstanding,  has  been  paid  off  each 
year  out  of  farm  account.  An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  among  the  cattle  in  1881  occasioned  a  loss  of  300/. 
or  400/.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  land  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board  in  such  an  exceptionally  foul 
condition  that  a  considerable  area  could  not  be  cropped 
until  last  year,  and  the  expenditure  in  cleansing  the  land 
has  necessarily  been  very  great.  I  venture  to  think  that 
but  for  these  untoward  circumstances,  and  the  generally 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  a  better  result  might  have 
been  shown. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  Supplementary  'Report  of  the  judges  on 
the  exhibits  deferred  for  further  practical  trial,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society*s  Exhibition  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  recently  been  published  : — 

Out  of  the  thirty-seven  exhibits  deferred  for  further 
practical  trial,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report,  the  following 
were  submitted  by  the  exhibitors  :— Sanitary  Paint  Com- 
pany, Liveroool,  Sanitary  Paints  ;  Rimington  Brothers, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  BosteFs  *  Excelsior  *  Closet ;  Ma- 
guire  &  Son,  Dublin,  Flushing  Tanks ;  Doulton  &  Co., 
London,  Syphon  Flushing  Tank  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  London, 
Anti-percussion  Ball- valve  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  London, 
Waste-preventing  Closet- valve ;  Roberts,  Charles  G., 
Haslemere,  Buck's  Automatic  Rain  Water  Separator  ; 
Dcfty,  Henry,  &  Co.,  London,  Gas  Burner  for  Economising 
Consumption  of  Gas.;  Kite,  C,  &  Co.,  London,  Outlet 
Ventilator ;  *Norton  Ventilator  Company,  London, 
Ventilating  Apparatus ;  ♦Thomasson  &  Key,  Worcester, 
Inlet  Ventilator;  Edmunds,  J.,  London,  Currie  Powders  ; 
Irvine  &  Co.,  Gateshead,  Mustard;  Maignen,  P.  A., 
London,  Improved  Filtre  Rapide ;  Brady  &  Martin, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Pitt's  Mineral  Waters  ;  British  and 
Foreign  Mineral  Waters  Company,  Glasgow,  Mineral 
Waters ;  Antiseptic  Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company, 
London,  Red  Cross  Antiseptic  Fluid  ;  Sanitas  Company, 
Limited,  London,  Sanitas  Disinfectant. 

We  recommend  that  the  Medals  should  be  awarded  to 
the  undermentioned  exhibitors  :— Doulton  &  Co.,  Lam- 
beth, for  Anti-^iercussion  Ball- valve ;  Roberts,  Charles  G., 
Haslemere,  for  Buck's  Automatic  Rain  Water  Separator  ; 
Sanitas  Company,  Limited,  London,  for  Sanitas  Oil. 

We  also  recommend  that  Certificates  of  Merit  should  be 
awarded  to  the  undermentioned  exhibitors  : — Antiseptic 
Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company,  London,  for  Red 
Cross  Yellow  Fluid  Disinfectant  ;  British  and  Foreign 
Mineral  Water  Company,  Glasgow,  for  Potash,  Soda,  and 
Seltzer  Waters,  and  Lemonade ;  Edmunds,  J.,  London, 
for  *  The  Empress*  Currie  Powders  ;  Irvine  &  Ca,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne,  for  genuine  Mustard;  Kite&  Co.,  London, 
for  Chimney  Brest  Outlet  Ventilator ;  Maignen,  P.  A. 
London,  for  Improved  Filtre  Rapide. 


We  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  testing 
those  exhibits  marked  with  an  asterisk,  ^nd  they  are 
therefore  of  necessity  deferred  for  a  future  Report. 

W.  H.  CORFIELD,  Chairman. 

H.  C.  BARTLETT. 

ROGERS  FIELD. 

HENRY  LAW. 

J.  WALLACE  PEGGS. 

ERNEST  TURNER. 


THE    COMPULSORY    NOTIFICATION    OF    IN- 
FECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  held  July  24,  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  on 
*The  Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases.' 
The  author  said  that  the  facts  which  he  proposed  to  lay 
before  them  had  been  chiefly  obtained  from  replies  to  a 
set  of  questions  which  he  had  sent  to  the  medical  officers 
of  health,  of  the  various  towns  where  regulations  for  the 
compulsory  notification  of  infectious  disease  were  in 
force.  After  giving  statistics  and  opinions  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  as  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
regulations  in  the  eighteen  towns  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived returns.  Dr.  Corfield  said  : — 

From  the  facts  that  I  have  laid  before  you,  I  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  compulsory 
notification  of  '  Infectious  Diseases '  is  a  very  important 
sanitary  measure,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  community 
to  whom  it  has  been  applied.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  information 
has  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  infectious  disease 
which  would  never  have  been  obtained  at  all,  or,  if  ob- 
tained, would  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  service. 
Every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  epidemic  diseases  knows  that  the  most  important  thing 
of  all  is  to  get  the  earliest  information  of  the  cases  that 
arise  ;  and  that  an  epidemic  may  be  checked  and  stamped 
out  with  comparative  ease  if  it  is  taken  in  hand  early 
enough,  but  that  the  difficulty  increases  every  day  that  is 
lost. 

The  objection  that  cases  of  concealment  are  likely  or 
even  certain  to  occur  where  such  Acts  are  in  force,  has 
been  completely  met  by  the  quotations  that  I  have  made 
to  you  ;  but  to  my  mirid,  this  objection  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made,  is  so  childish  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous. 
If  there  are  cases  of  concealment  every  day  where  such  an 
Act  is  in  force,  there  are  many  times  as  many  such  cases 
where  no  Act  is  in  force.  One  would  have  thought  that 
it  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  one,  that  in  the  towns 
where  a  hundred  cases  are  reported  under  the  Act, 
only  ten  were  reported,  during  the  same  time,  before  the 
Act  was  passed  ;  at  any  rate,  there  were  ninety  cases  re* 
ported  under  the  Act  which  would  have  been  concealed 
without  it. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the 
medical  attendant  or  the  householder,  or  both,  should  be 
compelled  to  notify  the  existence  of  cases  of  these  diseases 
to  the  sanitary  authority,  the  most  general  practice  appears 
to  be  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  both  ;  but  the  evidence, 
as  I  understand  it,  shows  that  at  any  rate  medical  men 
should  be  required  to  give  the  information ;  and  also  that 
they  should  be  .required  to  give  it  direct  to  the  sanitary 
authority^  rather  than  to  the  householder.  This  is  a 
matter  upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  strongly,  but 
simply  to  give  the  impression  that  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiries have  left  upon  my  mind.  I  think  that  the  evidence 
is  very  strong  that  in  most  places,  at  any  rate,  little  or  no 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  medical  men  being  compelled 
to  give  this  information.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  these 
Acts,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  are  likely  to  increase  them,  I  would  ask 
you,  do  you  think  it  likely  that,  without  any  exception, 
the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  towns  where  these 
Acts  are  in  force  would  support  them  strongly  if  tk^ 
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thoogfat  the  namber  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  was 
going  to  be  increased  bj  them  ? 

The  business  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  to  prevent 

disease— especially  such  diseases  as  these— and  he  gains 

credit  by  doing  this,  and  not  by  increasing  them.     Do 

you  suppose  that  these  medical  officers  of  health  do  not 

know  their  own  business,  or  do  you  suppose  that  they  have 

combined  together  to  do  that  which  must  certainly  bring 

discredit  upon  themselves  ?    I  ask  you  on  the  contrary  to 

believe  that  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  these  towns 

know  the  way  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  from  spreading, 

and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  lead  the  medical  profession 

and  the  public  generally,  up  to  the  point  of  seeing  the 

great  need  for  the  passing  of  such  an  Act  as  those  which 

have  been  so  beneficial  where  they  have  been  applied  for 

the  whole  kingdom.     Aud   I   take  this  opportunity  of 

thanking  all  those  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  they  have 

\Mkea.  in  answering  the  questions  sent  to  them,  and  so 

enabling  us  to  epitomise  the  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  :— 
Dr.  A.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  Dr.  Dudfield,  Dr. 
Walford,  Mr.  P.  Lightfoot. 


NORTH-EASTERN    SANITARY  INSPECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Jane  15  an  inaugural  meeting  of  the  above  society 
vas  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institute,  Newcastle,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  A  Stevenson,  J.  P.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
medical  men,  architects,  and  builders.  Professor  Fleeming 
Jaikin,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  a  brief  lecture  on  healthy 
bouses,  wherein  he  graphically  described  the  most  common 
deiiKts  of  unsanitary  dwellings,  the  mode  of  their  detec- 
tioo  adopted  by  the  society,  and  the  plans  proposed  for 
tbor  remedy.  It  was  to  be  understood  that  the  society's 
engineer  simply  made  an  inspection  of  premises,  and 
pv«  his  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  removing  existing 
eriU.  The  necessary  work  would  have  to  be  executed  at 
the  cost  of  the  landlord  or  householder,  and  by  whom- 
soever he  might  appoint. 

Mr.  Councillor  Barkas  said  that  they  had  already  in 
Newcastle  an  excellent  staff  of  sanitary  officers,  whose 
dnties  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  engineer  of  this 
society,  and  whose  services  were  always  available  free  of 
cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did 
not  see  the  need  of  establishing  a  new  sanitary  associa- 
tion, which  might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  clashing  with 
tke  regular  appointed  officers  of  the  Corporation. 

Pn^essor  Jenkin  pointed  out  that  in  Newcastle  alone 
tliere  were  25,000  houses  and  seven  sanitary  officers.  It 
Brast  be  obvious  that  it  was  impossible  for  each  officer  to 
devote  as  much  personal  attention  to  the  three  or  four 
tbouttsd  houses  in  his  district  as  was  necessary ;  hence 
tbcre  was  ample  room  for  the  operations  of  this  associa- 
tkn,  which  should  be  regarded  as  an  aid  to  and  not 
istagomstic  to  the  Corporation  officers,  this  being  the 
li^  in  which  similar  associations  were  looked  on  in  other 
l^^  towns  where  they  were  established  and  received  the 
00-opeiation  of  the  town  officials.  Professor  Jenkin  also 
icoarked  that  the  proposed  work  of  the  society  embraced 
a  vide  area  of  the  north-east  coast,  including  many  towns 
and  viUages  which  could  not  boast  of  the  advantages 
vbidi  Newcastle  possessed.  The  resolution  to  form  the 
aociety  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC    SANITARY 

INSPECTORS. 
At  a  geneiml  meeting  of  sanitary  inspectors,  held  at  the 
Hblbom  Town  Hall,  on  July  28,  considerable  progress 
IH  made  towwrds  placing  this  proposed  association  on  a 


addition  to  the  appointment  of  a 

txcasnrer,  and  secretary,  an  executive  council 

and  at  the  next  meeting,  U>  be  held  in 


October,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  papers  of  sanitary  interest.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram  (surveyor  and  inspector, 
Walthamstow),  and  some  routine  business  having  been 
transacted. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  explain  the  principal  objects 
of  the  association.  He  referred  to  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  previous  meeting,  which  directed  the  provisional 
committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  admitting  a  grade 
of  members,  not  necessarily  public  sanitary  inspectors,  to 
be  termed  associates.  Not  only  these,  but  all  persons 
interested  in  sanitary  work,  the  association  would  be  ready 
to  receive.  He  maintained  that  the  society  should  be  one 
of  practical  sanitary  workers,  whose  everyday  life  is  spent 
in  combating  disease,  and  generally  in  maintaining  and 
improving  the  health  of  the  people.  How  continuous 
sanitary  progress  could  best  be  effected  was,  he  admitted, 
a  matter  of  much  contention,  but  if  the  public  could  in  any 
way  be  incited  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  their  homes,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  association 
would  be  attained.  The  society  would  also,  he  hoiked,  be 
able  to  ensure  greater  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Acts. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Jerram  dwelt  upon  the  direct  and 
indirect  advantages  held  out  to  public  inspectors,  and  he 
asked  them  not  only  for  their  support,  but  for  their  expe- 
rience, so  that  the  meetings  of  the  association  might  be 
made  of  the  utmost  practical  use. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  S.  C.  Legg),  after  reading  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  provisional  committee,  detailed  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  to  make  known  to  inspectors 
the  objects  of  the  association.  Up  to  that  date  forty-three 
officers  had  become  members.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted.  The  meeting  then  discussed  the 
code  of  rules  submitted  which,  after  some  minor  altera- 
tions, was  accepted. 

The  executive  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
elected.  Mr.  Jerram  was  appointed  chairman,  Messrs. 
Buckworth  (St.  Saviour's),  Rains  (St.  George Vin-the- 
East),  Rees  (Birmingham),  vice-chairmen ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Lukes  (Gravesend),  treasurer;  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg 
(Hackney),  secretary.  The  following  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  form  the  council : — Messrs.  Boulter  (Bexley), 
Bond  (St.  Giles),  Lewis  (Port  of  London),  Matthews 
(Croydon),  Sherbourne  (Chelsea),  Poulson  (Tottenham), 
Harris  (Wolverhampton),  Fisher  (Camberwell),  Brooks 
(Westminster),  Chamberlain  (Fulham),  Raymond  (Poplar), 
and  Stace  (Limehouse).  In  acknowledging  his  election, 
Mr.  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Midland  Association  of 
Sanitary  Officers,  referred  to  other  societies  which  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object  owing  to  insufficient  sup- 
port. He  strongly  urged  upon  those  present  the  import- 
ance of  punctually  attending  each  meeting,  and  for  himself, 
although  residing  a  considerable  distance  from  London, 
he  would  do  his  best  to  assist  the  objects  of  the  new 
association. 

Letters  expressing  interest  in  the  society  were  read  from 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Dr.  Richardson,  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. 
(with  a  donation  of  5/.),  Dr.  A.  Carpenter,  Mr.  W.  T. 
M.  Torrens,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.  A.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  for  this  support,  to 
the  press,  and  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jerram. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  on 
October  6,  of  which  all  members  will  receive  due  notice. 
Inspectors  desirous  of  joining  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  S.  C.  Legg,  62  Gayhurst  Road,  Dalston,  E. 


A  LADY  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  statistics 
at  Ottawa,  Canada.  She  is  the  first  woman  who  has  been 
promoted  to  so  important  a  place  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Convocation  of  Oxford  University  have,  it  is  stated, 
decided  to  contribute  1,000/.  a  year  in  aid  of  a  scheme  for 
the  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley.  . 
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REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

Asror*  Manor.,— In  hia  excellent  report  on  this  district 
for  1882,  Mf.  May  gives  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the 
value  of  house-to-house  visitations.  The  pressure  of  other 
work  prevented  the  Inspeciion  being  macie  in  the  lines 
adopted  in  previous  year^,  but  the  numerims  notifications 
of  cases  of  infectious  disease  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  infected 
premises,  an  investigation  which  was  extended  to  other 
houses  in  the  same  court  or  building*  In  this  way  368 
reports  were  made  on  1,532  houses  situated  in  all  parts  of 
the  district.  Very  many  sanitary  defK:ts,  errors  in  house 
construction,  and  nuisances  injurious  to  health  were 
brought  to  light  by  this  visitation*  Many  cases  occurred 
in  back*tO'back  houses^  having  neichcr  back-door  nor 
window  for  through  ventilatioRt  some  being  so  dilapidated 
and  neglected  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  habitation.  Other 
houses  were  without  a  damp-proof  course,  and  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  saturated  the  bricks  nearly  to  the 
bedroom.  Of  the  1,532  houses,  296  had  defective  drains 
and  1 14  were  directly  connected  with  the  sewers.  Kaving 
regard  to  the  defective  conditions  di covered  by  this  visita- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Central  Board  so  rigidly 
insist  upon  systematic  inspection  being  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  health  officer.  Much  good  work  has  been 
accomplished  of  late  in  reconstructing  the  old-fashioned 
midden  privies.  In  the  year  187S  over  two  thousand  of 
these  filthy  receptacles  had  a  larger  internal  area  than 
twenty  square  feet,  and  a  storage  capacity  of  three  to  ten 
cartloads*  Of  thirty -eight  isiimples  of  water  examined 
fourteen  were  obviously  polluted  with  sewage,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  has  resiiUed  from  the  substitution 
of  lap  water.  The  adoption  of  by-laws,  which  nre  based 
on  the  models  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficuvl  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  those  relating  to  new  buildings  being 
of  special  importance.  The  chief  events  of  the  year 
calling  for  notice  were  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
measles,  and  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever.  Small- 
pox threatened  to  invade  the  district,  and  ten  cases 
actually  occurred,  but  decisive  measures  were  taken 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and  only 
one  death  was  registered  from  this  cause.  Of  measles 
there  were  375  caseSj  chiefly  among  children  of  the  school - 
going  age,  and  17  deaths.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
congregation  of  these  children  at  school  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  epidemic,  but  there  were  other  sources  of 
intercommunication,  and  none  of  the  schools  seem  to 
have  been  closed.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  association  with  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
a  relationship  which  has  previously  been  noticed,  Alto* 
get  her  there  were  some  50  cases  of  fever  reported  from  40 
houses^  and  there  were  13  deaths  from  this  cause.  The 
gradual  but  persistent  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  the  district 
(from  18-5  in  1872  to  1^*4  per  1,000  in  1M2)  speaks  well 
for  the  energetic  supervision  exercised  by  Mr,  May,  and 
for  the  foresight  of  the  local  anthorii)*  in  adopting  the 
measures  needful  for  the  sanitary  safe-guarding  of  a  so 
rapidly  increasing  place  as  Aston  Manor, 

BACUP.^The  local  authority  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  a  proper  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  their 
health  omcer,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  amount  of 
improvement  which  he  secures.  During  the  past  year  the 
health  committee  have  had  under  their  serious  consideration 
the  disposal  of  ashes  and  excreta,  and  have  been  consider- 
ably  perplexed  which  system  to  adopt,  a^  places  for  tipping 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Rochdale  system  was  inspected, 
but  was  not  approved,  and  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
destructor  in  uie  at  Leeds.  There  seems  some  diBSculty  in 
Bacup  in  obtaining  a  suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  one  of 
these  important  sanitary  appliances.  The  efforts  of  the 
authority  to  obtain  a  regokr  aod  syaitEuaic  removAl  of  Ihe 


refuse  in  their  district  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful,  but 
the  matter  is  still  receiving  their  attention.  In  other 
respects  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  calls  for  little 
comment.  Some  extension  was  made  in  the  system  of 
main  sewer^  and  schemes  for  sewering  other  portions  of 
the  borough  are  contemplated.  From  all  causes  there  were 
533  deat(w  registered,  representing  a  death-rate  of  20*90 
per  i,OQO,  Zymotic  diseases  destroyed  37  liv^.  Scar- 
latina of  a  mild  form  was  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  district,  the  spread  of  the  infection  being  caused,  as 
usual,  by  the  persistent  visiting  of  neighbours.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever,  with  seven 
deaths,  and  in  almost  all  the  houses  where  the  disease 
occurred  defective  sanitary  conditions  existed,  the  most 
common  being  untrapped  slop-stone  drains,  which  in  some 
cases  communicated  directly  with  the  sewer.  There  were 
a  few  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  and  Dr.  Brown  gives  aft  iu- 
teresiing  account  of  an  epidemic  of  this  disorder  which  was 
traced  to  pollution  of  the  water  supply  by  sewage  filtration, 

Barnslev  RuRAi«— The  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  during  18S2  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
coupled  with  a  continued  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
coal  trade,  exercised  a  more  or  less  depressing  infiuenoe 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  and  seems  to  have 
checked  the  influx  of  population  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  obvious,  A  noteworthy  indication  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  places  sub- 
mitted for  new  dwelling  houses,  which  were  33  only 
during  the  past  year,  against  280  in  1S77.  Probably  this 
depressed  state  of  trade  accounts  for  the  partial  inactivity 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  for  though  an  important  town- 
ship  was  sewered*  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  in 
many  parts  of  the  district  is  such  as  to  call  for  prompt  and 
active  measures.  Smoke  nuisances  of  a  serious  character 
abound,  and  Dr.  Sadler  fears  that  nothing  less  thajj  fresh 
li^islation  can  adequately  deal  with  them,  but  he  does  not 
slate  whether  aiy  precautions  have  been  taken  by  colliery 
owners  with  a  view  of  abating  the  nuisance*  A  large 
proportion  of  the  total  deaths  registered  during  the  year 
{405)  occurred  in  children,  215,  or  nearly  55  per  cent,, 
being  under  Ave  years  of  age,  while  141  had  not  completed 
twelve  months^  An  important  item  in  this  mortality  wu 
the  fatal  prevalence  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  which 
destroyed  36  lives,  while  scarlatina  and  whooping-cough 
each  accounted  for  1 1.  Altogether,  lyraodc  discas<^, 
including  six  cases  of  croup,  were  fatal  to  79  peisoos, 
rr^prescnting  the  high  rate  of  3 'S3  per  [,0OO.  Dr.  Sadler 
notes  with  satisfaction  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  school- 
attendance  ofEcer,  who  is  assistant  inspector  of  nuisances, 
in  giving  early  information  of  cas^  of  illness  among  school 
children. 

Carmarthen  Urban.— The  result  of  the  sanitary 
work  which  has  been  gradually  but  pcrsbtently  carried 
out  in  this  district  during  the  past  ten  years,  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  authority.  In  1873  there  were  454 
houses  in  the  town  division  entirely  without  any  privy 
accommodation,  while  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one 
without  some  suitable  provision  of  the  kind.  There  were 
then  679  water-closets  in  the  town,  and  this  number  has 
now  increased  to  1,542.  A  still  greater  improvement  has 
been  the  abolition  of  594  detestable  cesspools  which  for- 
merly saturated  and  polluted  the  subsoil  with  sewage  In 
secaring  the  performance  of  this  work  Mr,  Hugb»  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  by  sustained  action,  but  at  l^st 
some  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  authority  who  have  carried 
out  his  recommendations  in  the  face  of  considerable 
opposition.  The  death -rate  for  18S2  (17*69  per  1,000) 
compares  favourably  with  the  rate  for  the  previous  ten 
years  and  appears  to  be  steadily  decreasing.  Zymotic 
diseases  proved  fatal  to  twelve  persons,  all  of  which  were 
inhabitants  of  the  town  division.  These  deaths  included 
six  from  whooping-cough,  three  from  scarlatina,  and  three 
from  typhoid  fever*  Kigbi  non-fatal  cases  of  diphtheria 
came  to  notice  during  the  year,  seven  of  which  happened 
in  one  &mily.    The  Game  f^  thii^oulbmk  mm  aUnbtUed 
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to  the  stoppage  of  a  drain.  The  remaining  case  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  sewer  air.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  Titml  statistics  of  the  past  jear  is  the  decrease  in  the 
mortality  from  scrofiila,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  being 
thirty  against  an  average  for  the  past  nine  years  of  forty- 
five.  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  that  the  wet  weather  may  have 
some  influence  in  the  causation  of  this  mortality,  and  he 
urges  his  authority  to  enforce  the  provision  of  means  for 
keeping  the  houses  free  from  damp. 

Handsworth  (near  Birmingham).— The  importance 
of  a  district  being  provided  with  public  baths  cannot  be 
oter  estimated ;  and  Dr.   Welch  has  done  well  in  urging 
Itts  authority  to  no  longer  delay  the  consideration  of  &eir 
provision.     In  Handsworth  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
population  eimged  in  engineering  workshops^  collieries, 
and  other  work  of  a  more  or  less  arduous  and  dirty  nature, 
tnd  it  is  essential  that  this  population  should  be  provided 
with  everv  means  which  will  conduce  to  the  greater  clean- 
liness of  their  persons,  and  thus  to  their  health.     In  other 
ostlers  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  district,  Dr. 
Wdch*i  advice  is  practical  and  to  the  point.     He  properly 
draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  house  connections 
with  the  main  sewers  being  made  with  great  care,  and 
dwells  upon  the  necessity  otfrequent  flushing.     Judged  by 
the  deatn-rate,  which  during  the  last  two  years  was  12*8, 
and  12^  per  1,000  respectively,  the  state  of  the  public 
health  in  Handsworth  is  very  satisfactory,  a  fact  which  is 
fvther  borne  out  by  the  diminished  rate  of  infantile  mor- 
tilitj.    The  most  troublesome  epidemic  of  the  year  was 
one  of  whooping-cough,  which  destroyed  eleven  infant 
fivcL    Measles  was  al^  epidemic,  but  although  60  cases 
ofacarUtina  were  reported,  the  disease  did  not  assume 
daogeioos  proportions.      Small-pox  was  introduced  into 
tbe  diitrict,  but  prompt  measures  of  isolation,  disinfection, 
nd  re-vaccination,  prevented  the  extension  of  the  infection, 
<ad  no  death  from  this  cause  happened  in  the  district. 

Hove. — Dr.  Kebbell's  report  is  chiefly  occupied   in 

stealing  irilh  the  mortality  statistics  recorded  during  1882, 

*&ich  are  very  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  town  as 

*  health  resort.     From  all  causes  there  were  299  deaths, 

'^^iiesentinga  death-rate  of  13 '6  per  1,000  against  that  of 

***7  recorded  in  the  previous  year.     The  mortality  from 

^'^  principal  zymotic  causes  was  unduly   increased   by 

*^<H>o|Mng-congh,  which  was  present  in  an  epidemic  form 

^l^^sing  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  which  proved  fatal 

^  tfairty-threc  children.    There  were  but  two  deaths  from 

^^Wioid  fever,  a  fact  to  which  Dr.   Kebbell  draws  special 

^^^«ntion  as  affording  satisftctory  evidence  of  the  sound 

^^^^aditioQ  of  the  drainage  arrangements   of   the   town. 

'^-snonpt  persons  aged  60  and  upwards  there  were  eighty- 

^<K^«   deatns,    representing  27    per  cent,   of  the  whole 

■^cjrtaKty. 

.      ICoNMOUTH  Rural.— Measles  was  generally  prevalent 

'^^  this  district  during  1882  and  caused  thirteen  deaths  out 

^^  a  total  of  340  from  all  causes.    The  spread  of  the 

^^caae  vras  associated  with  school  attendance,  one  of  the 

^gitial  cases  happening  in  the  family  of  a  schoolmaster. 

^^o  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  close  the  schools, 

**'Ul  piecantions  were  taken  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the 

^^tendance  of  children  from  infected  families.     Scarlatina 

^^90  appeared  at  difoeot  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  one 

^^lish  the  infection  was  disseminated  by  a  washerwoman 

'■a  whose  family  the  disease  had  existed.     The  death-rate, 

^rUch  represented  15*50  per  1,000,  is  satisfactory,  regard 

^>diig  had  to  the  £act  that  one  half  of  the  population  are 

engaged  in  mines  and  quarries.     Dr.  Willis  gives  a  brief 

*cooant  of  his  sanitary  work,  which  appears  to  have  been 

I     lyUfiaatically  performed. 

I       OUHAMPTON  Rurai ^The  sanitary  authority  of  this 

■  teittseem  loth  to  commence  the  many  works  of  im- 
H    gmuiuiL  which  are  evidently  required.   Notwithstanding 

■  iecoMaiit  and  repeated  recommendations  of  their  health 

■  tfne^  hot  little  real  progress  has  been  so  far  made. 

■  iMdight  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
H  Maant  icnofal«  b«t  the  important  question  of  water 


supply  calls  for  immediate  attention.  In  one  village,  con- 
sisting of  75  houses,  12  only  have  an  independent  supply, 
and  this  condition  of  things  appears  to  be  common  in  many 
portions  of  the  district.  Mr.  Ash  again  suggests  that  hie 
authority  should  make  greater  use  of  the  provisions  of  ths 
Public  Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878.  Many  schools  were 
examined  with  regard  to  excrement  removal,  but  in  none 
were  the  sanitary  arrangements  as  satisfactory  as  those  in 
which  the  dry  earth  and  pail  system  is  efficiently  carried 
out.  The  statistics  recorded  during  the  year  present  few 
points  of  interest.  The  death-rate  was  equal  to  1473  per 
1,000,  and  there  were  but  10  deaths  registered  from  zymotic 
diseases,  7  of  which  were  from  diarrhoea.  The  ^tality 
from  heart  disease  points  to  the  prevalence  of  rheumatic 
and  gouty  affections.  The  remarkable  decline  in  the 
mortality  from  phthisis,  which  caused  1 1  deaths  as  against 
30  in  the  previous  year,  seems  accidental.  An  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Sandy  Bank  demonstrated  how  easilv 
the  infection  can  be  disseminated  by  specificallv  contaou- 
nated  water,  for  of  12  persons  who  obtained  tneir  water 
from  a  polluted  well,  8  contracted  the  disease,  and 
2  died. 

Rbdditcii. — ^The  shortcomings  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity of  Redditch  have  more  than  once  been  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  During  1882  the  town  was  visited  with  a 
destructive  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  which  attacked 
some  thirty-five  persons  and  caused  eight  deaths.  This 
outbreak  was  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  report, 
but  this  has  never  been  brought  to  the  light  of  publication. 
Including  the  cases  of  typhoid,  no  fewer  than  391  persons 
were  attacked  with  some  kind  of  zymotic  disease,  of  whom 
33  died.  Ten  deaths  were  from  scarlatina,  due  apparently 
to  after-complications  induced  by  neglect  and  insufficient 
protection  from  cold.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was, 
however,  greatly  assisted  by  the  absence  of  any  provision 
for  isolating  cases  of  infectious  disorders ~a  provision  so 
persistently  urged  by  Mr.  Page,  the  late  health  officer. 
A  hospital  for  this  purpose  seems  especially  necessary,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  character  of  the  houses,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  district  are  such  as  to  render  isolation 
quite  impossible.  During  the  outbreak  in  1882  numerous 
cases  came  to  light  where  houses  -having  three  rooms, 
with  little  or  no  ventilation— were  occupied  by  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  several  children.  This  was  brought  before  the 
local  authority  at  a  recent  meeting,  when  the  health  officer 
read  his  annual  report ;  but  beyond  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  that  official  no  action  whatever  was  taken.  The 
lesson  taught  by  the  destructive  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
at  Bangor,  which  cost  some  4,000/.,  in  addition  to  ruining 
for  some  time  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  appears  to  have 
been  lost  upon  this  authority. 

Stretford. — The  death-rate  of  this  township,  which 
has  an  estimated  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  was 
14*75  per  1,000  in  1882,  against  an  average  rate  of  15*23 
for  the  previous  five  years.  Of  the  39  deaths  attributed  to 
zymotic  causes,  as  many  as  eight  were  caused  by  typhoid 
fever.  In  one  house,  where  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  for  a  considerable  time,  an  examination  of  the 
premises  revealed  some  very  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. In  one  of  the  cellars  the  water-closet  drain  leaked, 
while  the  soil-pipe  acted  as  an  overflow  from  the  cistern, 
the  water  of  which  was  used  for  drinking  purposes.  These 
were  speedily  altered  for  the  better,  and,  acting  upon  Mr. 
Pettinger's  advice,  the  ashpits  and  closets  were  detached 
from  the  scullery  walls.  In  commenting  on  the  increased 
prevalence  of  diarrhoea,  which  caused  12  deaths,  the  health 
officer  again  refers  to  the  defective  and  ill -constructed  ash- 
pits and  privies  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  district,  and 
urges  his  authority  to  immediately  take  action  to  secure 
their  reconstruction.  Mr.  Pettinger  notes  the  extension 
of  the  public  water  supply  to  several  houses,  and  he 
chronicles  the  commencement  of  a  main  drainage  scheme. 

Torquay. — ^The  past  year  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment and  partial  completion  of  some  useful  sanitary  work 
in  Torquay,  where  the  local   anthority   seemed    deter- 
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mmed  to  spare  no  effort  to  place  their  district  in  a 
utisfaclory  condition*  A  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
case^  of  infectious  disease  wjis  rapidly  approaching^  com- 
pletioD  at  the  dale  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Karkeek  has 
g)ood  reason  for  congratialating  his  authority  upon  its  acqui- 
sition* Mr.  Karkeek  hits  also  to  chronicle  the  com< 
pletion  of  a  new  mam  sewer,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  for  supplying  Torquay  with  a  constant  sen^ice  of 
water.  Systematic  inspections  were  made  of  the  whole 
town,  while  one  portion  was  made  the  subject  of  a  '^tfy 
mmute  exnminallon^  Generally  speaking,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  was  satisfactory,  and  the  few 
defects  that  came  to  light  are  to  be  speedily  remedied. 
The  death-rate  from  all  causes  represented  14*6  per  ijOOO, 
and  the  total  number  of  deaths  (363)  is  the  lowest  recorded 
since  1874.  At  no  time  during  the  year  did  zymotic 
disease  assume  epidemk  proportions,  and  there  were  but 
few  deaths  recorded  from  these  causes. 

Walker<in*Tv>je.— The  sanitary  authority  of  this 
township  seem  determined  to  do  nMbing  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  In  many  respects  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  ts  such  as  to  call  for  immediate  and  sustained 
action.  There  is  no  system  of  scavenging,  many  of  the 
streets  are  11  n paved,  sewers  arc  reqiiired,  and  there  ?s  no 
hospital  for  treating  cases  of  infectious  disease.  All  these 
matters  have  been  repeatedly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  authority,  but  no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken 
towards  their  provision.  The  need  which  exists  for 
hospital  accommodation  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  severe  epidetiiic  of  scarlet  fever  which,  among  an 
estimated  population  of  lo,000  persons^  destroyed  no 
les i  than  sixiy-lwo  lives.  The  infantile  death-rate,  a  reli- 
able indejE  of  sanitary  condition j  was  enormously  high, 
as  many  as  tr5  children  dying  before  they  completed 
their  fifth  year,  and  fifty -six  of  these  were  from  lymotic 
causes.  The  History  of  an  outbreak  of  small -pox  rIso 
demonstrates  the  grave  responsibility  which  the  autho- 
rity are  daily  incurring.  The  first  case  of  the  disease 
happened  in  June,  but  this  was  carefully  isolated  at  home 
and  no  further  cases  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  house  was  situated.  Some  weeks  afterwards  a 
case  was  imported  by  a  boy  attending  school  at  New- 
castle ;  this  boy's  father  contracted  the  disease  and  died 
of  it  I  a  woman  who  visited  the  house  also  contracted  the 
disease  and  she  in  her  turn  communicated  it  to  her  neigh- 
bours. Altogether  thirty -seven  cases  occurred,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  very  severe  type*  Owing,  however,  to  the 
well « vaccinated  state  of  the  population,  two  deaths  only 
were  reported,  one  being  that  of  an  unvaccinated  infant 
seven  weeks  old. 

Windsor,— Dr.  Casey's  appointment  as  health  oEcer 
to  Windsor  promises  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
district.  His  first  report  stiffers  of  necessity  from  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  commence  work  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  it  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  statistics.  Judged  by  its  death-rate,  which 
in  1 88a  represented  i6-j  per  tooo,  Windsor  seems  in  a 
good  sanitary  condition,  and  so  far  Dr.  Casey  has  few 
measures  of  improvement  to  suggest,  beyond  rccom mend- 
ing that  special  care  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  erection  of  new  build  in  g&»  This  suggestion  has  been 
made  in  view  of  the  mortality  of  phthisis,  which,  although 
little  above  the  average  for  all  England,  might,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Windsor,  be  lowered. 
Many  of  the  conditions  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  causation  of  this  disease  ore  beyond  the  control  of 
sanitary  authorities^  but  much  may  be  done  by  them 
towards  remedying  a  damp  subsoil.  A  large  part  of  the 
town  of  Windsor  stands  upon  a  retentive  clay,  while 
another  portion  is  liable  to  periodical  floods.  Dr.  Casey 
properly  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  houses  built  on  a  wet 
day,  efficient  subsoil  drainage  should  be  retjuircd,  and  that 
both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  houses  in  the  lowdying 
district*  it  should  be  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment  should  r^t  upon  a  bed  of  conciete.    With  the 


adoption  of  these  precautions,  and  the  insertion  of  proper 
damp'couises  in  the  walls,  the  evil  may  be  minimised 
even  if  it  cannot  be  whotly  prevented. 


SANITARY    INSPECTORS*    REPORTS. 


Bedford  Rural.  — During  rSSa  Mr.  Adams  had  to 
deal  with  some  296  nuisances,  of  which  158  arose  from 
foul  accumulations,  twenty-live  from  defective  drains, 
twenty *t wo  from  dilapidated  houses,  and  nineteen  from  an 
insufiident  supply  of  water.  Of  these  194  were  abated 
without  formal  notice,  ninety-one  after  the  issue  of  the 
notice,  one  after  proceedings,  and  ten  were  in  course  cf 
abatement  at  the  date  of  the  report.  The  prevalence  of 
infectious  disease  in  the  district  occasioned  some  additional 
work,  and  as  many  as  forty  bouses  were  dismfected* 

Bournemouth.— Mr.  O'Connell  presents  a  very  satis- 
factory account  of  bis  work  in  this  popular  health  resort 
during  the  past  year.  Nuisance  removal  appears  to  have 
received  prompt  attention,  and  in  one  portion  of  the 
district  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  have  been 
effected  by  the  connection  of  houses  with  the  main  sewers 
and  the  supply  of  fmblic  water.  Altogether  ^6l  nuisances 
were  dealt  with,  of  which  thirty-seven  arose  from  defective 
house  drains,  and  forty*two  from  foul  closets,  piggeries, 
and  backyards.  The  q^uestion  of  the  disposal  of  refuse  is 
one  which  the  authority  should  seriously  consider.  At 
present  the  rubbish  i*  placed  outside  the  district,  where, 
by  its  offensive  putrefaction,  considerable  ntiisance  is 
caused. 

CovKNTRY.— The  report  of  Mr.  Booker,  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  Coventry,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  come 
before  us,  Mr.  Booker  has  already  given  in  thei?e  columns 
his  ideas  as  to  what  an  inspector's  report  should  contain, 
and  the  statement  of  his  work  for  the  past  year  shows  that 
hs  is  capable  of  practically  carrying  out  his  views.  The 
first  part  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  several  im- 
provements effected  and  of  the  nuisances  abated  daring 
the  year.  Mr.  Booker  reports  that  sixty-four  sink  drains 
were  disconnected  from  the  interior  of  houses,  that  ninety- 
eight  privies  were  converted  into  water-closets,  that  forty- 
three  defective  drains  were  repaired,  opened,  and  cleaned 
from  obstruction,  and  that  sixty- three  water-closets  were 
provided  with  an  efficient  water  supply  and  flashing  ap- 
paratus. Overcrowding  was  abated  in  four  cases,  sixty-six 
filthy  and  uowhole-^ome  houses  were  whitewashed  and 
cleansed,  and  a  number  of  other  sanitary  operations  were 
performed.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  report  the 
inspector  gives  an  account  of  his  work  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  aud  Drugs  Act,  the  Dairies  and  Mtlk  Shops  Order, 
and  of  his  inspection  of  the  common  lodging-houses,  ^ 
slaughter-houses,  and  canal -boats, 

Halifax  Urban.— The  sanitary  supervision   of  tbit^ 
borough,    which   contains   a   population  of  over  74,OOii^ 
persons,  can  be  no  light  task,  but  Mr.  Travis  appears  t^ 
have  discharged  his  difficult  duties  with  zeal  and  abilit-  -^ 
During  1882  as  many  as  S,020  houses  were  visited  ^ 
account  of  defective  drainage,  trapping,  disinfection,  k^  ,^^ 
against  2,082  in  the  previous  year.     The  table  of  nuisan^^ 
dealt  with  contains  a  record  of  the  perform acice  of  so  ^^^ 
useful  work  in  the  disconnection  of  sink  drains,  th« 
pairing  of  defective  drains,  the  abatement  of  overcrowd i-S 
and  the  reconstruction  of  ashpits  and  privies.     The 
spector  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  scavenging  i^f 
Goux  closets,  of  which  516  were  fisted  during  the   y"""^ 
making  a  total  of  6,015,  ^"^^  ^^  l^<^  collection  of  sam|^H 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act*     A  careful  super*'i^^=^ 
was  exercised  in  regard  to  smoke  nuisances,  and  of  bg 
cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  J-     '^ 
ccedings  four  were  for  allowing  the  escape  of  dense  sna£^-* 
Mr,  Travis  concludes  m,  exceUcai^iQMiit  hjf  an  AppeaT      i 
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bis  anthority  for  the  provision  of  some  disinfecting  ovens 
which  seem  urgently  required. 

Harborne  Urban.— The  local  authority  of  the  district 
have  issued  in  a  separate  form  the  reports  of  their  surveyor 
and  of  thrir  inspector  of  nuisances  upon  the  sanitary  work 
accomplbhed  during  1882.  Mr.  Newey,  the  surveyor, 
states  that  several  ventilating  shafts  and  grates  were  fixed  ; 
that  a  number  of  roads  and  footpaths  were  widened,  re- 
made, and  otherwise  improved  ;  and  that  i  ,083  yards^  of 
kerbing  and  channelling  were  laid.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  Worrall,  some  useful  work 
was  performed.  During  1882  the  number  of  nuisances 
dealt  with  was  311,  as  against  333  in  the  preceding  year. 
As  many  as  145  of  these  arose  from  defective  drainage 
and  improper  sink  drains,  and  the  heavy  rains  of  last  year 
increased  the  number  of  wet  cellars. 

Hebburn. — Mr.  Waugh*s  report  consists  of  a  list  of 
notices  issued  during  1882  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
and  it  does  not  show  how  many  orders  were  complied 
vith.  Altogether  some  800  notices  were  served,  of  which 
107  were  to  remedy  defective  drains,  dilapidated  privies, 
ashpits,  water-closets,  &c.,  14  to  remove  offensive  accumu- 
lations, 15  to  limewash  dwelling-houses,  while  2  had  refer- 
ence to  nuisances  which  are  dealt  with  by  bye-laws.  In 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease  as  many 
as  206  houses  were  visited,  of  which  120  were  disinfected. 
Legal  proceedings  were  resorted  to  on  one  occasion,  the 
offoider  being  a  butcher  who  was  fined  for  exposing 
diseased  meat. 

Lkk.— Mr.  Farrow  gives  a  fairly  complete  account  of 
his  work  in  th:  district  during  1882,  but  he  has  omitted 
to  include  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  nuisances,  to 
abate  which  it  was  necessary  to  issue  241  notices.  No 
ttnctural  improvements  appear  to  have  been  effected 
during  the  year,  but  the  inspector  states  that  the  common 
lodging-houses  and  slaughter-houses  received  attention,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  refuse.  During  the  year  54  cases 
of  infiectious  disease  were  reported,  and  13  houses  and  47  <; 
articles  of  clothing  were  dismfected.  The  report  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  census  returns,  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  interments  within  the  town,  and  other  tables  of 
interest,  including  one  setting  out  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  felony  and  drunkenness. 

Lytham. — In  addition  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
Mr.  Whiteside  reports  that  a  considerable  number  of  works 
of  importance  were  carried  out  during   1882.     Thus  as 
Bttny  as  86  drains  were  opened  up  and  cleansed,  685  living 
<fldsleepiiig  rooms  were  whitewashed,   29  houses  were* 
supplied  with  traps  and  waterspouts,  and  17  slopstone  pipes 
^we  severed  from  the  drain.     The  removal  of  refuse  ap- 
pears to  have  been  expeditiously  performed ;  1,490  loads  of 
<>iumre  and  892  loads  of  rubbish  were  removed,  and  63^ 
piggeries  and  yards  were  cleansed.     No  fewer  than  29^ 
Ashpits,  urinals,  and  water-closets  were  disinfected,  and 
^11  manholes  and  street  cesspools  were  opened  up  and 
^eansed.      In    only  34  cases    was  it  necessary    for  Mr. 
VHuteside  to  issue  notices  for  the  removal  of  nuisances. 

Meriden   Rural.— The  collection  of  samples  under 

^he  Food  and  Drugs  Act  appears  to  have  received  special 

attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bretherton,  and  it  is  satis- 

•utoy  to  note  that  the  activity  of  the  inspector  led  to 

Ihree  convictions.     Legal   proceedings  were  also  resorted 

to  against  a  woman  for  exposing  herself  whilst  suffering 

fnan  small-pox,  and  another  person  was  summoned  for 

nooving  clothing  from   an  infected  house,   convictions 

being  obtained    ih  both  cases.     Current  sanitary  work 

ippears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  the  inspector 

itporting  thatf  in  addition  to  the  cleansing  of  ditches  and 

w  remoral  of  other  nuisances  incidental  to  a  rural  dis- 

tikt,  a  ooDsidenible  nnmber  of  drains  were  laid,  trapped, 

lidrqptired. 

KtWTOii  Abbot  Rural. — Sanitary  work  appears  to 
iMebeen  npidly  carried  on  m  this  district  during  thf 


past  year,  though  Mr.  Seager's  report  upon  it  is  statistical 
only.  Sixteen  house  drains  were  connected  with  the 
public  sewers,  27  water  waste  preventers  were  fixed,  four 
new  sewers  were  constructed,  six  new  ventilating  shafts 
were  fixed,  and  a  number  of  old  drains  were  unchoked 
and  repaired.  Overcrowding  was  abated  in  two  cases, 
and  146  privies,  cesspits,  and  manure  pits  were  properly 
cleansed.  A  regular  inspection  was  made  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, 15  of  which  were  whitewashed.  The  total 
number  of  nuisances  dealt  with  during  the  year  amounted 
to  146. 

Rugby, — A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Redfem, 
the  surveyor  and  inspector  of  this  extensive  district,  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  prepared  his  report  for 
the  past  year.  Under  the  head  of  nuisance  removal  the 
inspector  gives  a  tabulated  statement  as  to  the  condi- 
tions injurious  to  health  in  the  various  parishes  in  the 
district,  indicating  the  numlier  of  notices  issued,  and  the 
number  complied  with.  Thirty-five  samples  of  water  were 
submitted  for  analysis,  14  of  which  were  condemned  as 
unfit  for  domestic  use.  A  new  1 2-inch  main  sewer  was 
laid  during  the  year,  and  the  existing  sewers  appear  to 
have  been  periodically  examined  and  kept  in  order. 
Although  nearly  300  nuisances  were  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Redfern,  in  two  cases  only  was  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
legal  proceedings,  one  of  the  offenders  being  a  notorious 
retailer  of  diseased  meat,  who  was  mulcted  in  the  substan- 
tial penalty  of  40/. 

Solihull  Rural. — Mr.  Harris  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  his  work  in  this  district  during  the  past 
year.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  nuisance 
removal,  a  clear  account  of  the  sanitary  progress  made,  and 
a  brief  reference  to  the  measures  taken  for  the  removal  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  inspector  served  422 
notices  upon  owners  and  occupiers  of  premises  for  the 
abatement  of  various  nuisances,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  received  prompt  attention,  since  at  the  date  of  the 
report  59  only  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  The  water 
supply  in  some  parts  of  the  district  is  in  great  need  of 
improvement,  as  many  as  65  polluted  wells  coming  under 
notice  during  the  year,  though  only  25  notices  were 
issued  under  the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act.  The  inspec- 
tor notes  that  the  work  of  cormecting  premises  with  the 
main  sewers  has  been  steadily  carried  on,  and  that  there  are 
now  but  a  few  properties  to  connect. 

Tring  Urban. — The  routine  work  of  this  small  urban 
district,  which  has  a  population  of  4,384  persons  only,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  satisfactorily  performed.  Mr.  Baines  re- 
ports that  during  1882, 18  cottages  were  built  or  repaired  and 
that  43  drains  were  connected  with  the  sewers.  The 
report  also  gives  some  details  of  the  removal  of  refuse,  and 
states  that  29  plans  of  houses  and  cottages  were  approved 
by  the  authority. 

Warwick,  Southam,  and  Kenilworth.— The  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Trepess  on  these  districts  are  excellently 
arranged.  In  addition  to  the  usual  statistical  table  of 
nuisance  abatement,  there  is  a  brief  review  of  the  work 
performed  during  the  year.  In  the  Warwick  district 
355  nuisances  were  removed,  including  the  trapping  and 
repairing  of  56  drains,  the  conversion  of  ten  privies  into 
pail  closets,  and  the  cleansing  of  120  cesspools,  ashpits, 
&c.  Nine  certificates  were  issued  to  18  houses,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Water) 
Act,  1878  ;  and  19  samples  of  water  were  collected  for 
analysis.  In  the  Southam  district  443  nuisances  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  some  improvements  were  made  in  the  water 
supply  and  drainage.  At  Lillington  31  privies  were  con- 
verted into  water-closets,  43  drains  were  repaired  and 
trapped,  and  8  new  wells  were  sunk.  Details  are  given 
of  the  performance  of  other  routine  work,  and  of  the  in- 
spector s  action  in  removing  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

WatI^rd  Rural.— This,  like  other  reports  on  ad- 
joining districts,  is  in  a  tabular  form.  From  Mr.  Heath's 
statement  it  appears  that  sanitary  wgrk  has  not  been  ncg« 
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lected,  although  improvements  of  a  minor  character  have 
been  effected.  During  1882  9  drains  were  disconnected 
from  the  interior  of  houses,  27  privies  were  converted  into 
earth-closets,  13  drains  were  ventilated,  and  23  were 
trapped,  and  water  was  provided  in  83  instances.  Twenty- 
three  privies  were  erected,  11  were  repaired,  and  54 
were  emptied ;  100  houses  were  disinfected  after  the  pre- 
valence of  infectious  disease,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
cleansed  and  whitewashed.  The  total  number  of  nui- 
sances for  which  notices  were  issued  was  424. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


AMERICAN. 

268,584.    Sewer-Gas  Trap:  Moses  T.  Williams, 
Riverside,  Conn.     Filed  Sept.  7,  1882. 


CUUm. — In  a  sewer-gas  trap,  the  combination,  with  the 
trap  a,  provided  with  a  separable  cover,  b,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  the  upper  and  lower  partitions, 
s  F,  of  disinfectant  vessds  G  h,  substantially  as  herein 
shown  and  described,  whereby  sewer-gas  passing  through 
or  generated  in  the  trap  will  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  building. 

268,914.  Rain-Water  Cut-off  :  George  Lbmle, 
New  Orleans,  La.    Filed  March  2i|  1882. 


Claim.— u  In  a  rain-water  cut-off',  the  shinting  con- 
ducting-pipe  D,  the  cistern  b,  and  the  intermediate  cut-off" 
tank,  c,  so  arranged  under  the  pipe  D  that  said  tank  c 
must  be  filled  with  water  by  said  pipe  D  before  the  pipe 
can  carry  water  into  the  cistern.  2.  In  a  rain-water  cut- 
off, Uie  cistern  b,  the  cut-off"  tank  c,  and  the  slanting  con- 
ducting-pipe  D,  provided  with  an  enlargement  or  offset  H. 

269,648.  Device  for  Washing  a  Combined  Uri- 
nal AND  Privy-Cover  :  Sigmund  Edinger,  New 
York,  N.Y.    FUed  Sept.  22,  1882. 

Claim,— I,  The  combination,  with  a  combined  urinal 
and  privy-cover,  consisting  of  a  pan  and  an  auxiliary 
cover,  of  devices  to  introduce  water  thereinto  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  the  same.  2.  The  combination,  with  a 
combined  urinu  and  privy-cover  consisting  of  a  pan  and 
an  auxiliary  cover,  of  devices  to  spray  water  into  said  pan 
and  into  the  inner  face  of  its  cover.    3.  The  combinatioii. 


with  a  combined  urinal  and  privy-cover,  the  same  being 
attached  to  the  seat  of  a  closet,  of  a  water-pipe  and  a  pipe 


movably  connected  with  the  pipe  aforesaid,  and  extending 
into  the  urinal  and  privy-cover,  the  portions  of  the  pipe 
located  therein  being  perforated. 

268,865.    Sewer-Gas   Trap:   Henry  R.   Cassel, 
New  York,  N.Y.    FUed  April  29,  1882. 


Claim. — A  sewer-gas  trap  consisting  of  an  exterior 
chamber,  into  which  £e  induction  and  auction  pipes  ter- 
minate, and  of  an  interior  cylinder  of  less  height  than  the 
exterior  chamber,  said  cylinder  having  a  transverse  dia- 
phragm intermediately  between  the  ends  of  the  induction 
and  eduction  pipes. 

269,177.  Lead  Trap  or  Cesspool:  Alexander 
Chapman,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.  Filed  Aug.  9, 
1882. 


CUum, — A  lead  trap  made  up  of  separate  inlet,  inter- 
mediate, and  discharge  pipes,  and  separate  caps  covering 
the  bends,  their  meeting  edges  being  joined  together  edge 
to  edge  without  overlapping,  and  joined  lead  to  lead,  with- 
out solder. 

270,034.  Mercury  Seal-Joint  Trap  for  Bath 
Tubs,  &c.  :  Abraham  Edwards,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
and  Samuel  J.  Van  Stavoren,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
assignors  to  said  Edwards.     Filed  May  22,  188a. 

Claim. — I.  A  stench- trap  composed  of  a  body  having 
lateral  cleaning  out  opening  and  an  eduction  pipe,  a  top 
or  cover  for  said  body,  having  an  induction  pipe»  and  an 
inverted  cup  suspended  withm  said  body  between  the  in- 
duction and  ednction  pipes,  and  provided  with  extenial 
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^rtical  ribs   or    scrapers,  substantially  as  shown    and 
described. 


A  stench-trap  composed  of  a  top,  with  induction  pipe, 
a  body  baring  eduction  pipe,  and  a  trough  or  groove  with 
a  mercaiy  seal,  and  an  inverted  cup  between  said  pipes, 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cup  dipping  into  said  sealing 
nediaiD,  and  said  cup  being  of  such  size  or  diameter  that 
the  horizontal  area  or  width  of  the  space  between  the  cup 
and  tbe  body  of  the  trap  is  less  than  the  width  or  extent  of 
the  mercury  or  sealing  medium  in  said  groove  or  trough. 


270,111.    Trap  for  Wash  Stands,  &c.  :  Charles 
F.  PiKK,  Philadelphia,    Pa.,    assignor  to  the  National 
Anti-Sewer  Gas    Co.,   Camden,   N.J.     Filed  July 
1882. 


3>. 


Clmm.—i,  A  stench-trap  for  wash-basins,  &c.,  pro- 
vided witb  a  pipe  connected  to  the  water  supply  pipe  of 
<Qch  fixtures,  whereby  a  continuous  flow  of  water  is  con- 
ducted into  said  trap,  in  combination  with  means  for 
Kgttlating  the  volume  of  such  flow,  substantially  as  set 
forth.  2.  A  stench-trap  for  wash-basins,  &c.,  provided 
^h  a  disinfectant-containing  pocket,  and  a  pipe  leading 
thereto  and  connected  with  the  water  supply  pipe  of  such 
^tures,  whereby  a  continuous  flow  of  water  is  passed  to 
ttid  pocket  to  proride  a  running  disinfectant  seal  for  said 
tnp,  substantially  as  set  forth.  3.  The  trap  A,  having 
induction  pipe  B,  eduction  pipe  b*,  partition  c,  and 
conred  bottom  a*,  in  combination  with  a  water  supply 
pipe  F,  substantially  as  shown  and  described.  4.  The 
^P^  A,  having  induction  pipe  B,  eduction  pipe  b*. 
Petition  c,  curved  bottom  a',  and  pocket  D,  in  combina- 
^  with  a  water  supply  pipe  F,  substantially  as  shown 
»nd  described. 

270,211,  Water-closet  Shut-off  :  John  Farthing^ 
Clucago,  Ul.    FUed  August  31,  1882. 


^ 
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Cfmm, — I.  The  combination,  with  a  bowl  or  receptacle 
nd  iti  discharge  pipe  or  tube,  of  an  interposed  flexible 


connection  D,  lever  or  arm  E,  having  fork  a,  with  a  return 
carrying  a  compression  bar  ^,  and  bars  or  rods  de  for 
compressing  the  tube.  2.  The  combination,  with  a  bowl 
or  receptacle  and  its  discharge  pipes  or  tubes,  of  a  flexible 
tube  D,  weighted  arm  or  lever  E  b',  fork  a,  bar  ^,  and 
bars  or  rods  d  e,  3.  The  combination,  with  a  bowl  or 
receptacle  and  its  discharge  pipe  or  tube,  of  the  flexible 
tube  D,  arm  or  lever  B,  fork  a,  bars  or  rods  b  d  e^  and 
lift  F. 

270,876.    Sewer  or  Stench  Trap  :  Lee  D.  Craig, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     Filed  November  28,  1882, 


Claim,—!,  In  a  stench  or  sewer  trap,  the  receiver  c, 
connected  with  the  sink  or  bowl  by  a  pipe  above,  and 
with  a  waste-pipe  by  an  exit-openixig  below,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  valve  b,  connected  with  the  faucet  6,  so 
as  to  be  opened  or  closed  simultaneously  therewith,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described.  2.  In  combination  with  a 
basin  and  movable  faucet,  an  upoer  reservoir  and  valve, 
and  a  lower  receiver  and  valve,  both  valves  being  fixed  on 
the  same  stem  and  operated  by  the  faucet,  and  arranged 
to  open  and  close  alternately,  substantially  as  described. 
3.  The  valve  E,  placed  within  the  box  or  receiver  c,  and 
connected  by  a  rod  or  stem  with  the  supply-faucet, 
whereby  a  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  may  take  place, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

271,358.  Cleansing  Water-closet  and  Other 
Traps  :  Charles  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor 
to  the  National  Anti-Sewer  Gas  Company,  Camden,  N.J. 


Claim,— I,  In  cleansing  water-closet  traps,  the  method 
of  removing  their  faecal  incrustrations  without  displacing 
the  closet  bowl,  which  consists  in  passing  a  flexible  tool 
through  the  bowl  and  inserting  it  into  the  trap,  then 
applying  water  thereto  to  rapidly  and  continuously  move 
the  tool  in  impingement  with  such  incrustations  until  their 
removal  is  cdRTected,  a  stream  or  flow  of  water  being 
admitted  to  said  trap  during  such  operation,  snb^antially 
as  set  forth.  2.  In  a  device  for  cleansing  the  traps  of 
water-closets  and  other  traps,  the  combination  of  plate  D, 
brush  E,  adapted  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  trap  and 
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rotate  or  reciprocate  therein,  mechanism  for  effecting  such 
movement,  and  a  water  supply  pipe  K,  substantisdly  as 
shown  and  described. 

271,557.  Splash-board  for  Water-closets  :  Wil- 
liam Welch,  John  Coughlin,  and  John  J.  Mahoney, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     Filed  Sept.  20,  1882. 


C/aiiw.— The  combination  of  the  water-closet  splash- 
board c,  having  trough  F  and  inner  bevelled  surface  j,  the 
covering  strip  G,  and  the  water  supply  pipe  l,  substantially 
as  shown  and  described. 

271,752.  Water-closet:  Darius  Wellington, 
Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Oct.  27,  1882. 


Ciaim.—u  The  bowl  having  its  annular  chamber  and 
hooked  annular  projection,  with  its  upper  notches  or 
recesses,  the  front  water  outlet,  and  rear  force  pipe  leading 
from  the  annular  chamber  and  entering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  2.  In  combination  with  a  water-closet  bowl, 
the  cast  iron  or  metal  base  plate  having  flange  and  socket, 
as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  and  described. 

272,020.    Trap  :  Joseph  Bennor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^  Filed  June  8,  1882. 


Claim.— 1,  A  valve  for  stench  traps,  &c.,  composed  of 
a  rubber  ball,  E,  having  an  inclosed  loose  metal  ball,  F, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  less  than  ball  e,  and  yet  is  of  such 
extent  that  it  prevents  the  ball  E  being  forced  through  its 
seat  or  into  the  pipe  sealed  thereby.  2.  In  combination 
with  body  B,  having  top  and  bottom  plates  with  interposed 
gaskets  or  packing-rings,  a  yoke,  c,  constructed  and  ar* 


ranged  to  hold  said  parts  together.  3.  The  combination 
with  body  B,  top  and  bottom  plate;:,  B*  b',  and  eduction 
and  induction  pipes  D  d',  of  a  valve,  R,  loaded  at  F,  sub- 
stantially as  shown 'and  described. 

272,405.  Water-closet,  Urinal,  and  Cesspool  : 
Jean  Baptiste  Berlier,  Paris,  France,  assignor  to  the 
Compagnie  G^n^rale  de  Salubrite,  same  place.  Filed 
Aug.  9,  1882.  Patented  in  France  March  14,  1881,  No. 
141,763;  in  Belgium  Oct.  31,  1881,  No.  ^6,103;  in 
England  Nov.  2,  188 1,  No.  4,800  ;  and  in  Italy  June  30, 
1882,  XXVIII.,  306. 


Claim. — I.  The  combination  of  the  tank  b  with  soil-pipe 

A,  inner  perforated  cage,  c,  lower  discharging-tank,  and 
communicating  pneumatic  suction-pipe.     2.  The  chamber 

B,  combined  with  inner  perforated  cage  c,  having  internal 
prongs.  3.  The  discharge-tank,  combined  with  the  ex- 
hausting discharge-pipe,  upper  supply-tank,  and  valve  A, 
carrying  a  float  or  floats,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
pose specified. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


DISINFECTION  BY  STEAM. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  of  October  15,  1881,  will  be 
found  a  detailed  account  of  an  apparatus  invented 
by  Mr.  Washington  Lyon  of  the  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  for  disinfecting  all  kinds  of  textile  fjabrics,  furniture, 
papers,  &c.,  by  steam,  which  paper  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Lyon  in  pamphlet  form  and  laigely  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Lyon  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  A.  &  W.  Lyon,  who  nave  carried  on  an  important 
business  for  two  generations  as  bleachers,  cleaners,  and 
calenderers,  and  brings  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  question  of  disinfection.  Therefore  in 
the  year  1867,  when  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  London, 
Mr.  Lyon  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  formed 
in  his  own  district  (where  at  one  time  it  threatened  to  be- 
come serious)  to  endeavour  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  offer  advice  and  render  material  assistance  which, 
if  it  did  not  at  the  moment  stamp  out  the  disease,  was 
certainly  the  means  of  retarding  its  progress.  Since  that 
time  he  has  given  his  attention  to  improving  the  processes 
of  purif3nng  and  disinfecting,  and  the  apparatus  which  we 
described  at  the  date  nam^  is  the  result  of  his  labours. 
This  patent  differs  so  materially  from  all  other  disinfectors 
that  it  deserves  most  careful  consideration.  This  difference 
consists  in  the  application  of  the  moist  heat  of  high  pressure 
steam  as  opposed  to  a  dry  heat  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
which  enables  a  higher  temperature  to  be  applied  without 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  faoric,  and  by  the  application  of 
this  higher  heat  to  entirely  annihilate  all  germs  of  disease. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  cholm^  we  are  indticed  to 
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return  to  the  considention  of  this  method  of  disinfection 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  tests  which  were 
cmrried  out  some  time  since  at  Messrs.  Lyon*s  works, 
by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  Dr.  H. 
Frtnkltn  Parsons  with  the  patent  disinfector,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  that  occurred  amongst 
the  rag  sorters  at  the  St.  Mary  Cray  Paper  Mills,  the 
object  also  being  to  see  what  precautions  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from  rags.  Dr. 
Parsons*  report  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  epidemic  was 
attributable  to  the  rags,  which  it  appears  are  sometimes  of 
the  most  offensive  character,  bring  not  only  the  cast-offs 
from  poultices,  &c.,  but  in  some  instances  containing 
undoubted  appearances  of  human  excrement.  Dr. 
Parsons*  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  concurrent 
outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
among  persons  unconnected  with  the  mill.  The  report 
goes  on  to  recommend  that  all  rags  should  be  disinfected 
before  the  process  of  sorting  is  carried  out,  since  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  danger  lurks  in 
this  preliminary  separation,  which  it  appears  must  be 
done  before  any  of  the  cleansing  processes  adopted  by 
paper  manufacturers  are  carri^  out.  In  reviewing 
the  available  modes  of  disinfection  Dr.  Parsons  recom- 
mends that  method  applied  in  the  form  of  high  pressure 
steam,  as  securing  the  rags  against  scorching,  and  of  greatly 
shortening  the  time  required  for  the  penetration  of  the 
heat,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  from  experiments  he  has 
made  it  is  practicable  with  steam  at  15  lbs.  pressure 
{=251**  F.)  to  disinfect  rags  without  unpacking  the  bales, 
an  important  advantage  both  as  regards  saving  of  labour 
and  avoidance  of  risk.  The  texture  of  the  rags  is  not 
injured,  they  would  not  be  wetted  to  a  serious  extent 
by  the  steam,  and  the  cost  of  the  process  would  not 
exceed  is,  2d.  per  ton  of  rags,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to 
erect  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Lyon*s 
appliance  is  the  available  one  alluded  to.  But  it  is  quite 
p(^ible,  and  indeed  is  constantly  done,  to  apply  as  much 
as  20  lbs.  pressure  (261°  F.)  in  the  Lyon*s  disinfector 
without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  and  even  coloured 
fabrics.  As  it  is  well  known  that  few  textile  articles  will 
hear  a  dry  heat  of  more  than  250°  F.  without  becoming 
scorched  or  singed,  or,  in  other  words,  virtually  destroyed, 
the  advantages  of  steam  disinfection,  where  a  so  much 
higher  temperature  can  be  obtained,  is  of  immense  im- 
portance. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
hy  the  advice  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  medical  officer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  issued  further  regulations 
with  reference  to  ships  having  on  board  bales  of  rags  ex- 
ported from  Egypt  and  consigned  to  this  country.  As  it 
bas  been  found  that  thousands  of  tons  of  rags  are  annually 
unported  here  from  Egypt,  and  that  they  are  habitually 
^iity,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  take  exceptional 
pveomtions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  by 
pi^eans  of  them  into  English  ports.  In  ordering  dis- 
infection. Dr.  Buchanan  says  that  bales  of  rags  cannot  be 
properly  disinfected  by  the  use  of  any  powder,  nor 
by  gaseous  sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine,  and  after  stating 
that  they  must  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  not  less 
than  250®  F.  for  two  houis,  says  that  'the  arrange- 
"ttt  which  gives  greatest  penetration  of  heat,  is  the 
•Be  of  high  pressure  steam,  more  especially  if  the  pres- 
^  be  from  time  to  time  relaxed,  and  reapplied  so  as  to 
displace  the  air.  *  Here  again  the  Lyon's  patent  disinfector 
is  evidently  alluded  to,  and  the  *  relaxing '  system  mentioned 
^  Dr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
nichine.  That  paper  manufacturers  will  appreciate  the 
steam  disinfector  is  without  doubt,  as  placing  within  their 
'each  a  reliable,  easy,  and  inexpensive  mode  of  ridding 
themselves  and  their  workpeople  of  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous features  connected  with  their  trade,  so  far  as  the 
ipicad  of  infectious  diseases  is  concerned.  A  large  sum  is 
Anntudly  lost  under  present  circumstances  by  burning  the 
ciothhig  and  bedding  of  persons  who  have  suflfered  from 
^feetioiis  disease,  and  we  are  informed  that  last  year  in  the 
^^^    \  Green  district  »  loss  of  no  less  than  five  hundred 


pounds  was  thus  entailed,  which,  had  a  Lyon's  disinfector 
been  in  use,  would  have  been  saved.  Thus  there  is  reason 
to  recommend  it  as  an  economiser  of  property  as  well  as  a 
safeguard  to  health.  Drawings  of  the  apparatus  are  appended. 
The  first  consists  of  an  oval  horizontal  cylinder,  having 
2in  outer  chamber  or  jacket  into  which  steam  is  first  ad- 
mitted to  heat  the  machine  and  thus  prevent  condensation 


in  the  inner  chamber  into  which  the  articles  for  disinfection 
are  placed.  The  door  is  then  closed  with  a  steam-tight 
joint  and  steam  turned  on  to  the  inner  chaml^r. 
Gradually  the  gauge  on  the  outside  is  seen  to  rise, 
registering  the  amount  of  pressure  and  consequently  heat 
from  time  to  time  enforced.  This  is  continued  as  long 
as  necessary,  when  the  steam  is  turned  off  and  allowed 
to  escape  into  a  tank  or  the  open  air.  There  is  a  very 
slight  dampness  upon  the  goods,  and  this  is  got  rid  of  by 
allowing  them  to  remain  a  few  minutes  in  the  macliine 
with  the  steam  on  the  outer  casing  only,  thus  converting 
the  apparatus  into  a  drying  chamber.  The  second  drawing 
represents  a  disinfector  as  made  for  the  interior  of  hospitals, 
or  such  places  where  a  permanent  one  is  required.    Here  it 


assumes  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  and  is  to 
be  fixed  in  the  rooms,  divided  by  the  party  wall, 
one  half  in  each  room.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
guard  against  contagion,  the  persons  who  place  the 
infected  articles  in  the  apparatus  in  the '  one  room 
being  quite  apart  from  those  who  take  them  out 
when  purified  in  the  other  room,  the  arrangements 
of  the  appliance  and  its  working  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.  We  learn  with  satisfiiction  that  since  we 
recommended  this  apparatus  many  of  these  disinfectort 
have  been  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  many  medical  officers  of  health  are  using  every  exer- 
tion to  have  them  adopted  in  their  various  districts.    In 
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the   Interests  of  the  public  health  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  description  of  the  process,  coupled  with  the  action  of  ' 
the  Local  Government  Board,  will  be  the  means  of  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  speedy  and  more  general  adoption  of  the  ' 
Washington  Lyon  Disinfector. 

THE  ELECTRO. GLACIAL  APPLICATOR. 

This  ingenious  invention— a  brush  containing  an  efficient 
electric  battery  in  the  back,  of  which  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  June  15,  in  connection 
with  our  report  of  the  National  Health  Society's  Exhi- 
bition, at  which  it  was  exhibited  and  where  a  medal  was 
awarded  it  by  the  judges,  who  were  well-known  medical 
men— has  already  been  applied  to  more  varied  uses. 
In  addition  to  the  hair  and  flesh  brushes  in  different 
forms  described,  the  inventor,  Miss  McMuUin,  has 
introduced  a  horse  brush,  containing  a  battery  powerful 
enough  to  ring  a  5-inch  gong,  and  a  smaller  one,  of 
less  powerful  proportions,  for  use  on  dogs.  Although 
Miss  McMuUin  originally  invented  the  brush  for  the  use 
of  persons  afflicted  with  neuralgia,  from  which  she  was 
herself  a  great  sufferer,  she  has  an  opinion  that  its  use  is 
equally  adaptable  to  individuals  in  ordinary  health  who 
have  to  undergo  great  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  and  even 
suggests  that  its  effects  will  be  equallv  salutary  to  the 
overworked  animal  as  to  the  human  frame;  hence  the 
introduction  of  the  brushes  above  described.  These  views 
must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Miss  McMullin  has 
recently  had  completed  for  the  Princess  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  two  handsome  hair  brushes  of  different 
sizes,  very  neatly  mounted  and  arranged  in  a  leather  case, 
containing  also  the  fluids  and  tube  for  recharging  the 
battery. 


STEAM-POWER  WASHING   MACHINERY. 

There  is  no  firm  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  the  public  are 
so  much  indebted  for  the  introduction  of,  and  improve- 
ments in  washing  machinery  as  to  Messrs.  Bradford  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester  and  London,  and  the  term  laundry 
engineering  has  been  very  appropriately  applied  by  them 
to  that  portion  of  their  extensive  business.  Within  the 
recollection  of  many,  washing  machinery  was  scarcely 
known,  and  it  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  this  firm  in  a 
great  measure  that  it  has  become  a  great  industry,  em- 
ploying many  thousands  of  hands,  using  vast  quantities  of 
material,  and  easing  the  labour  of  a  large  class  of  hard- 
working women.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  koyal 
Agricultural  Society  at  York  Messrs.  Bradford  exhibited 
some  new  apparatus  worked  by  steam-power,  capable  of 
effecting  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  adapted  for 
asylums,  workhouses,  and  all  large  public  institutions. 
The  machine  in  question,  of  which  an  engraving  is 
affixed,  embraces  all  their  latest  improvements,  including 


the  '  mid-feather  *  action,  also  applied  by  Messrs.  Bradford 
to  certain  chums  manufactured  by  them,  and  a  new 
patented  feature  in  the  form  of  a  diaphragm,  these 
arrangements  being  calculated  to  effect  a  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  mode  of  cleansing  the  linen  entrusted  to 
the  n^acbine,    To  ensure  this  important  result  tbe  driving 


is  so  constructed  that  it  will  reverse  the  motion  of  the 
washing  compartment  every  two  or  three  minutes,  as  may 
be  desired,  automatically  and  without  personal  attention. 
The  inventors  are  so  confident  of  the  success  of  the  ap- 
paratus, even  when  put  to  the  most  severe  tests,  that  they 
offer  in  all  cases  to  send  it  out  upon  approval,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  results  will  secure  its  permanent 
adoption.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  large  public  institutions.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Bradford  have  been  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition. 


LAW  REPORTS. 

Vaccination  Distraints. 

An  important  test  case  regarding  vaccination  distraints 
has  been  decided  by  the  judge  at  the  Leicester  County 
Court.  A  tradesman,  named  Mr.  Pratt,  sued  four  police- 
officers  for  damages  for  excessive  distraint  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — Mr.  Pratt  objected  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated,  and  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  and 
fined  I  Of.  and  costs.  This  he  declined  to  pay,  and  the 
defendants,  in  pursuance  of  a  magistrate's  order,  seized  his 
goods  to  the  value  of  over  12/.  All  the  goods  were  sold 
by  auction,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  3/.  3^.  was  handed 
back  to  the  plaintiff  as  the  balance.  Mr.  Wnght,  solicitor, 
called  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  who  proved  the 
value  of  Uie  goods  seized,  and  he  submitted  that  the  seizure 
was  excessive,  and  damages  ought  to  be  awarded.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Fowler,  solicitor,  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ants that  there  was  always  a  riot  at  such  sales,  and  twenty 
policemen  could  not  protect  the  auctioneer  from  personal 
violence,  and  consequently  the  goods  had  to  be  sold  for 
far  less  than  their  value.  He  submitted  that  the  seiaoie 
was  a  proper  one.  His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
if  twenty  policemen  were  not  sufficient  they  ought  to  get 
100  police  to  keep  order  at  these  sales.  He  deeply  re- 
gretted that  persons  were  insensible  to  the  great  blessings 
which  vaccination  had  conferred  on  the  country,  and  that 
they  paid  heed  to  agitators  who  went  up  and  down  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  political  capital  out  of 
the  agitation.  Still,  however  misguided  these  persons 
were,  that  did  not  justify  the  police  in  seizing  12/.  worth  of 
goods,  or  even  2/.  or  3/.  worth  of  goods,  to  cover  a  fine  of 
a  few  shillings.  He  therefore  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  7/.  and  costs.  This  decision  is  of  im- 
portance, because  many  other  actions  involving  the  same 
principle  in  various  parts  of  the  country  depend  upon  it. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

At  Wandsworth,  Mr.  William  M*Murray,  of  the  Royal 
Paper  Mills,  Wandsworth,  was  summoned  in  respect  of 
his  furnaces,  which  were  not  constructed  to  consume  the 
smoke.  The  summons  had  been  adjourned  for  further 
observation  on  the  premises.  Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Coles,  the 
Government  engineer,  said  the  best  practical  means  had 
not  been  taken  to  prevent  smoke.  Mr.  Shdl  fined  the  de- 
fendant 5/.,  with  2/.  14J.  6d,  costs. 

A  Stitch  in  Time. 

At  the  Birmingham  Police-court  William  Lloyd,  bailiff, 
was  summoned,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  D^e,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  for  removing  to  certain  auction 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  sale  certain  bedding  clothing, 
two  beds,  one  pair  of  palliasses,  one  pillow,  a  quantity  of 
loose  linen,  and  one  stuffed  chair,  which  had  then  latdy 
before  been  exposed  to  scarlet  fever. 

Defendant  went  to  a  certain  house  to  execute  a  distress 
warrant  in  company  with  two  other  bailiffs.  Before 
removing  the  goods  a  neighbour  told  the  defendant  not  to 
remove  the  biding,  because  of  there  having  been  scarlet 
fever  in  the  house.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  warning, 
however,  and  the  goods  were  convjqycd  to  the  unctton 
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Infonnation  wis  given  to  Mr.  Dale,  who  imme- 
daidy  went  to  Watson's  rooms  and  ordered  the  goods  to 
be  dianfected,  Mr.  Dale  explaining  that  had  the  goods 
been  removed  from  the  rooms  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  scarlet  fever  being  spread,  as  the  articles  would 
bave  been  sold  in  lots.  A  fine  of  5/.  and  costs  was  im- 
posed, amounting  altogether  to  6/.  41.  ;  in  de&ult  one 
Booth's  imprisonment. 

Disobeying  a  Magistrate's  Order. 

Charles  Payton  was  fined  40X.  and  costs  for  disobeying 
t  magistrate's  order  directing  him  to  abate  a  nuisance  on 
piopcfty  belonging  to  him. 

At  the  Birmingham  Police-court,  John  Lorgorio, 
V)dg^-bouse  keeper,  of  Bordesley  Street,  was  summoned 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Dale,  Chief  Inspector, 
far  sUowing  the  sexes  to  be  mixed  in  his  hotise  on  the 
nth  nlL  A  fine  of  40X.  and  costs  was  imposed,  or  in 
defiult  one  month's  imprisonment. 

BRIEF  NOTES  OF  USEFUL  CASES. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

1882.  Allum  V.  Dickinson,  Paving  Expenses—'  Me- 
tiopoUs  Management  Amendment  Act,  1862,'  §  96— Held 
i  Dot  a  *Rate,*  but  a  capital  outlay,  and  therefore  not  re- 
oof  oible  by  the  owner  from  his  tenant  in  spite  of  covenants 
is  lease  that  tenant  was  to  pay  all  'Rales.'  (46  J. P., 
962.) 

Market. 

1882,  A.  G.  ▼.  Norwich  Corporation,  Application  at 
the  relation  of  a  town  councillor  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
ttiain  Corporation  from  letting  a  part  of  its  market  lands 
as  a  site  for  an  agricultural  ball — Application  refused,  it 
aoC  being  shown  that  the  proposal  was  objectionable. 
{Timts,  May  22,  1882.) 

Costs. 

1882.  A,  G.  V.  Bermondsey  Vestry.  Practice— Costs 
— Action  against  corporation— Where  costs  are  not  asked 
fag  agminst  a  corporation  it  is  irregular  to  make  individual 
Bsembers  of  the  corporation  defendants  solely  for  the  pur- 
pcMe  of  saddling  them  with  the  costs  of  the  main  proceed - 
mgs.      (51  L.J.,  Ch.  848 ;  46  L.J.,  852.) 

Artisans'  Dwellings. 

1882.  Bamei  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  IVorks.  <  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act,  1855,'  §  80  :  'Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings  Act,  1875.' — Dilapidated  premises,  notice  to  take 
which  had  been  served  on  owner — Owner  held  liable  for 
emergency  repairs,  notwithstanding  that  proceedings  for 
oompolsory  sale  were  pending,  and  were  brought  to  a  close 
only  three  days  after  the  expenses  for  repairs,  &c.,  were 
aacorred.     (46  L.T.,  384 ;  46  J. P.,  469.) 

Local  Government  Board. 

1881.  Bat^ker  ▼.  Xing*s  Norton  Rural S.  A.  '  Drain- 
ageadieme.' — Application  for  injunction  to  stay— demurrer 
tiai  relief  ooold  be  had  when  the  local  inquiry  was  held 
by  Local  Government  Board — Demurrer  allowed  on  the 
ground  that  the  Board  had  full  power  to  deal  with  plain- 
tifi*sGaae.    (W.N.,  1882,  p.  14.) 

Urinau 

1881.  Baker  v.  St,  Pancras  Vestry,  Injunction  to 
lertnin  erection  of  urinal,  refused.— /Vr  Jessel,  M.R. — 
*  A  wide  street  is  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  a  urinal 
I  ft  narrow,  qniet  street'    (Times^  July  29,  1882.) 

Paving  Expenses. 

Birkentuad  Corporation  v.  Crowe,     Special  Act 

iwrn/enng  the  geneial  law  as  to  the  incidence  of  paving 

s— Heldy  that  though  the  date  for  the  alteration  to 

into  Ibroe  had  (unlniown  to  the  defendants)  been 

1  daring  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 


ment, the  defendants  couki  not  claim  the  benefits  which 
the  Bill  as  originally  drawn  would  have  conferred  on 
them.     (46J.P.,  SSI-) 

1882.  Newington  L,  B,  v.  Wright,  Paving  Expenses 
— Capital  outlay  duly  paid,  but  payment  of  interest  re- 
fused— Interest  and  costs  of  the  action  ordered  to  be  a 

*  charge '  on  the  premises,  under  §§  150  and  257  of  the 

*  Public  Health  Act,  1875.*     {Times,  Jan.  23.  1882.) 

1882.  Sunderland  Corporation  v.  Alcock,  *  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,*  §257.  — Paving  expenses  remain  a 
charge  on  premises,  and  may  be  enforced  against  the 
owner  for  the  time  being,  even  though  the  premises  have 
changed  hands  and  no  summary  proceedings  were  taken 
against  the  owner  who  was  sucn  when  works  were  com- 
pleted.    (51  L.J.,  Ch.  546  ;  46  L.T.,  377.) 

1883.  Wake  V.  Sheffield,  Mayor,  « Public  Health  Act, 
t875,*  §  150  -Works  on  private  lands  not  part  of  street — 
Jurisdiction— Powers  and  duties  of  an  arbitrator — Appor- 
tionment upheld.     (At  Q.  Sess.)     (47  J.P.,  185.) 

Accident  to  Sewer. 

1 88 1.  Dewsbury  Corporation  v.  Bat  ley  Corporation, — 
Accident  to  culvert  maintained  jointly  by  two  united 
authorities— Action  by  landowner  against  them — Union 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  after  the  accident,  but 
before  the  action— Held,  that  the  one  Corporation  which 
had  bought  out  the  other,  and  taken  over  all  the  liabilities, 
could  not  recover  contribution,  the  matter  not  having  been 
brought  before  the  arbitrator  appointed  to  settle  accounts 
at  the  dissolution.     {Tima,  June  4,  1881.) 

Diseased  Meat. 

1882.  Eaglesfield  v.  Teasdale,  '  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,*  §  117.— Charge  of  having  diseased  meat  dismissed 
by  justices — Held  that  no  appeal  against  the  dismissal  lay 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions.     (At  Q.  Sess.)     (46  J. P.,  744.) 

Contract. 

1882.  Lawson  v.  Wallasey,  L,  B,  Contract  for  Works. 
Powers  of  Board's  engineer  to  authorise  delays  and  addi- 
tional works  and  bind  his  employers.     (47  L.T.,  625.) 

Liability  for  Accidents, 

1882.  Murley  v.  Grove,  Private  road.  Accident  to 
trespasser  by  falling  into  a  hole— Landowner  held  not 
liable  to  any  person  using  the  road  without  a  license. 

1882.  Scott  V.  Huddersfield  Corporation, — Corporation 
held  liable  for  accident  to  horse  passing  along  a  highway 
newly  asphalted  and  therefore  unusually  slippery.  (  Times, 
Dec.  7,  1882.) 

Water  Powers. 

1882.  Newhaven  Water  Company  v.  Newhaven  L,  B, 
•Public  Health  Act,  1875,*  §  52— Action  to  restrain 
board  from  constructing  waterworks— Companv  formed 
but  no  works  yet  in  operation — The  evidence  showing  a 
bonSiJUle  probability  that  the  company  would  be  able  to 
fulfil  its  promises,  injunction  granted.  {Times,  Jan.  21, 
1882.) 

1882.  Sheffield  Water  Co,  v.  Carter,  Powers  of  water 
company  as  to  cutting  off  supply — Failure  of  occupier  to 
pay,  or  tender,  rate  in  advance.  (51  L.J.,  M.C.,  97  ; 
L.R.,  8  Q.B.D.,  632  ;  46  J.P.  548.) 

Parochial  Election. 

1882.  Reg,  V.  All  Saints',  Newcastle,  Vicar.  Poll  for 
election  of  overseer ->  Great  confusion  and  overcrowding, 
yet  no  corruption  or  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  fair  election 
^xo^ti^— Mandamus  to  convene  vestry  for  a  new  election 
refused.     {Times,  April  5,  1882.) 

Rates. 

1882.  Smith  V.  Lambeth  Assessment  Committee* 
Tenant  of  railway  book-stalls  held  not  rateable  in  respect 
of  them,  there  being  no  exclusive  occupation.     (52  llj.. 
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M.C.,  I  ;  L.R.,  lo  Q.B.D.,  327  ;  48  L.T.,  57 ;  47  J-P-. 

344.) 

Street.  . 

1882.  Newport  Urban  A,  r.  GrtJkmmu  *  Psbtic  Hcahh 
Act,  1875/  f  150-Back  of  preaiKf  held  to  'abm  'on  a 
new  street,  Altboiigh  inaccessible  from  that  street,  oviiig  to 
a  diflference  of  level  of  5  feet.  <L.R ,  9  Q.B.D.,  183  ;  47 
L.T.,  98.) 

Highway. 

1882.  Oxenkope  L,  B,  w.  Bradford^  Mayor.  *  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,'  {  216—300  jruds  of  stooe  kaba^  held 
not  to  be  *  public  works  of  paving '  so  as  to  reoder,  under 
the  'Public  Health  Act,  1875,*  $215.  a  hif^fawaj  rate 
invalid.     (47  J. P.,  21.) 

Building  Line. 

1881.  Pad£mgtam  Vestry  v.  Smow.  *  Uetropolis 
Maingenient  Act,  1862,'  |  75— The  certificate  of  the 
architect  does  not  necesnrily  create  the  building  line,  or 
the  offence  of  building  bejood  soch  line — Limkatioo  of 
ivaBA—Atorani  v.  Taylor^  and  Wamdsi»9rtk  v.  HaU, 
followed.     (45  L.T..  475  ;  46  J.P..  87.) 

COXTEACT. 

1882.  Reg.  V.  Norwich^  Mayor,  'Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act,  1837/  I  Vict,  c  78,  §  44 ;  •  Public  Heahh 
Act,  1875,*  {174. — Street  pavai  bydifoent  oootractors— 
No  contraas  under  seal— Separate  items  under  50/.,  with 
one  exception— The  work  being  useful  and  the  prices 
reasonable,  the  Court  held  that  there  wonM  be  no  mis- 
application of  the  borough  fund,  and  refused  to  forbid  the 
payment  of  the  bills.  (46  J.  P.,  308;  Titmes^  Maj  6, 
1882;  W.N..  82,74.)  ^         ^ 

Leg.  Proceedings  (Justices). 
1882.  Reg.  V.  Winchester^  JJ,  « Building  By-laws.'— 
Certain  members  of  an  urban  authority,  being  also  justices, 
took  part  in  a  meeting  whoeat  it  was  resolved  that  a  roof 
was  to  be  pulled  down— Some  of  the  same  justices  heard 
the  case,  and  ordered  the  builder  in  default  to  be  fined— 
Older  quashed  on  certwrari^  and  the  jusrioes  w^  acted  in 
both  capacities  to  pay  the  costs.     (46  J. P.,  724.) 

L.G.  B. 

1882.  Rig,  V.  Local  GK^rmmemt  Board  and  Tayior, 
•  Public  Health  Act,  1875,'  f  1 15Q.  257.  and  268-Piving 
expenses  —  Appor  ionment  -  Notices  of  demand—  De- 
CMon  by  local  authority— Appeal  by  party  aggrieved- 
Time  for  appeal— Memorial  to  Local  Government  Board- 
Grounds  of  appeal- Prohibition  hdd  not  to  lie  under  the 
orrumtfances-AiASf  that  it  vrould  lie  where  Local 
Government  Board  was  exceeJii^  its  powers. 
M.C,  4.) 

Inteeest  or  Justices. 

1882.      Reg.   V.   Lee.      •Public    Health 
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II   116  and  258— Conviction— One  of     the 
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Act,    1875,' 

-^ i^    ^       .  T  ,    ,      -     —     ««►'    convicting 

lugmntes  chairman  of  the  committee  which  directed  the 
praeotioo-Cooviction  quashed-§  258  does  not  apply 
to  SKh  a  manifest  case  of  bias.  (UR.,  9  Q.B,D.,  li  ; 
30  W.IL.7SO;   [Re^.  v.  YorksJkirt  tr.R.yy.]  46  j^.,* 

XU1S.\NCE. 

itti,   SmitAr.  Taylor.    Nuisance- Burning  of  bricks— 

,        ^  Bwaancc  was  only  temporary- Circumstances 

w«r  wluca  xffonat  aoquesoenoe  in  a  nuisance  will  not 
^j^^i^  »  «Kri^«^  party  to  redress.     (7Tw/,  Dec.  3, 

r5CWH01XS0ME  FOOD- 

I W2.  fr,//iami  r.  Saritrtk  X  A.  Meat  sold  in  July 
J«|*fe«w<d  by  medical  officer,  but  not  till  next  day  after  it 
Md  bees  sent  home— Conviction  quashed— The  •  Public 
H^  Act,  fS75.'||  116^7  only  antliorises  seitne  when 
food  «ezpQMdfortale,andaoQmctiGQwbcnHis 
^lobeoMBd.    (TSwf^  Dec  7.  188s.) 


EEFIEW5. 

;  ym^  45-  '"^  xjSLi 
J/amdlmdk  da  afamt&Aem 
HeMMAXX    EnXKBEKC 

wald.     1882. 

Natal  Hygiene  is  fiam  ^k  -pa.  vE  Z}cl  Rriarirf,  of 
Hambm]^  wrhoae  i  JTiiaal  connecsnB  wd!&  !&k  pact  gives 
weight  to  Ins  "f*-^*^—  He  x»b&  **■*""■ "  aeeails  and 
triites  mmly  with  a  view  ir  ^le  frimiwu  :£  emigrant 
diips,  wUck  play  ID  inijwwiair  a  jaei  n  ^e  hBtoiy  of 
^■p'^^— ^^  Aher  aoriciig  the  ■nnnma'  caBStaans  of  life 
at  sea,  and  the  iiequency  anmng  KameLct  oonsiHption, 
rlifiniJltHW.  and  ^«»«— »*  of  Tiitkidnef&.  swcS  as  others 
which  are  pieventaibile  or  inodoc  id  JH{ii:aL  cEmtes,  he 
divides  the  collect  befoRhxm  under  :3ebeadi  of:  I.  The 
maintcnanoe  of  clnmTmnK.  2.  ItncnoB  on  board  ship. 
3.  Vemibtfinn.  4.  Cubic  ^mce  xn£  ■.  1 1  ai^'nf itkin 
5.  Bitt,  6l  Sv^^  of  pmc  wateL  7.  Avuadanoe  of 
infectiow  <fiMBse.  8.  Cbc  of  i^k  mdL  Having  dis- 
eased the  soaroe  and  caaqKaaaam  t£  H^  water,  he  re- 
eoauna^  daily  i^'^y^'*^  nd  ftsftun^of  tlie  bilge  with 
£resh  lea  water,  and  dsadecDcni  wsx  is&c  chloride  at 
regular  intervals^  in  thecaseof  liiaRpaB^gesasaciossthe 
Atlantic,  befcre  departure,  and  en  asanl  He  censures 
the  use  as  ballast  of  bnildeB^  T^tib^k,  sea  sa»l,  and  frag- 
ments of  ro^s  with  leawced  and  »■■'  '^  aaomals  attachfd, 
tf»cSctiw^  very  properly  that  on!ly  cdeaea  drrssones  or  old 
raflway  metals  should  be  jtwrniTiffi  L&t  ourcountry- 
man.  Dr.  Mawionald,  be  sevoear  ulm^i.— !  the  constant 
swilling  of  the  lower  decks  of  men  of  war  with  sea  water, 
the  salt  uf  which  remainii^  bcSund  kfieps  the  air  perpetually 
damp. 

He  does  not  describe  the  spedal  mcr^nntnl  arrange- 
ments for  artificial  vmTilaTifm,  tho«g;h  expressing  his  pre- 
iercnce  for  aspiration  over  prcpnkun  as  less  likely  to 
drive  foul  air  into  the  parts  ociapifd  by  crew  or  pas- 
sengers. Natural  ventilation  or  peiftation  by  shafts  and 
cowls  he  treats  more  folly,  espeaalhr  insisting  that  each 
comportment  or  enclosed  space  duuld  be  ventibted  as  a 
unit  independently  of  others. 

The  reguhtion  cubic  space  per  head  in  Ei^lish 
emigrant  ships  he  considcfs  the  least  compatible  with 
health ;  that  in  German  diips  (70-So  cubic  feet)  being 
totally  indefensible.  He  strongly  deprecates  the  universal 
practice  of  a  reduced  rrh"***^  for  children,  the  more  so 
cii>r*»  y^^yig  100  emigrants  there  are  on  an  average  five  or 
six  infontsunder  ayear,  and  17-18  c^xldrenunder  ten  years. 

The  directions  he  gives  for  the  general  arrangements  as 
regards  eating,  sleepmg,  washing,  it,  and  of  the  space 
between  decks  occupied  by  emigrants  and  the  daily  in- 
spections, are  csoellenL  Considering  the  dirty  habits  of 
manv,  be  urges  that  new  sacks  stuffed  with  dean  straw  for 
beds' should  be  served  out  for  eadi  voyage.  The  victualling 
of  war  and  emigrant  ships,  and  the  modem  advances  in 
this  matter,  are  treated  by  him  at  some  length.  In  this 
respect  the  German  emigrant  service  compares  fiivourably 
wit^  ours,  their  dietary  beii^  more  liberal  and  varied. 
The  provisions  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease 
in  emigrant  diips  are,  he  asserts,  everywhere  defective ; 
and  he  concludes  his  paper  with  a  fow  suggestions  for  deck 
hospitals  and  other  medical  appliances.  We  may  observe 
that  he  repeatedly  mentions  OipL  Cook  as  the  father  of 
naval  hygiene,  and  in  advance  not  merely  of  his  own  but 
of  later'time& 

QUAEANTINB. 

Dr.  R«ind:e*$  article  on  *  Quarantine'  is  a  masterly 
and  complete  di^^est  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
First  priMCtised  by  the  Venetians  in  the  fifteenth  century 
as  a  precanlion  agaiMt  the  plague,  quarantine  had  been 
cneatly  neglected  until  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  cholera 
fifty  years  ago^  a»d  the  more  recent  extension  of  yelloar 
fever  to  the  WMtheni  shoves  of  the  continent.  Itisfoonded 
on  the  uaivtntl  bdief  thtl  wfntory  epidemics  are  carried 
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by  hmiiaii  intercourse,  and  certainly  if  all  communication 
i^ever  with  an  infected  district  could  be  stopped  it 
would  succeed  in  its  aim.  But  so  clearly  is  this  imprac- 
tkible  on  commercial  grounds  that  the  conferences  assem- 
bled for  its  discussion  in  1852  at  Paris,  in  1866  at  Con- 
stiDtinople^  and  in  1874  at  Vienna,  were,  on  the  whole, 
aa£iToarable  to  the  practice.  With  the  cattle  plague  it 
vas  found  that  nothing  short  of  the  slaughter  of  all  diseased 
and  suspected  animals,  with  destruction  of  all  fodder,  &c., 
vith  which  they  had  come  in  contact,  would  suffice,  and 
»ch  procedures  are  obviously  out  of  the  question  with 
koman  beings.  Again,  the  aggregation  of  affected  and 
nspected  persons  in  lazarettos  may  tend  to  the  creation  of 
sew  Juid  dangerous  foci  of  disease ;  and  lastly,  the  pro- 
tection of  long  lines  of  inland  boundaries  is  found  in 
pnctioe  to  be  perfectly  futile.  The  question  of  quaran- 
tine resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the  prevention  of  the 
ioBportation  of  disease  by  ships,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
feuible  in  the  case  of  islands  or  as  between  distant  conti- 
aeoti.  In  narrow  seas,  as  the  Channel  and  Archipelago, 
tlie  difficulties  are  scarcely  less  than  on  land  ;  but  even 
where  the  circumstances  are  most  favourable  we  are  met 
by  the  diversi^  and  inconsistency  of  the  regulations  of 
adjacent  countries,  and  the  systematic  evasion  of  these  by 
the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  besides  the  introduction  of  the  contagion 
or  disease  germ,  there  must  be  a  suitable  soil  prepared 
for  it.  This  is  too  little  recognised  in  those  southern 
lands  where  the  belief  in  quarantine  is  strongest. 

The  most  effective  measures  for  the  prevention  of  epi- 
demics are — (i)  Improved  drainage,  dwellings,  food, 
dothing,  and  sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  the  popu- 
latioo,  espedally  of  large  towns.  (2)  Suppression  of  the 
first  appearance  of  infectious  diseases  by  removal  or  isola- 
tkm  of  persons,  and  disinfection  of  houses  and  things. 
(3)  Sanitary  supervision  of  the  great  lines  of  traffic, 
especially  hy  sea,  with  detention  of  diseased  and  suspected 
persons,  goods,  anii  ships. 

Qoarantine  involves  the  two  latter  means.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  imposed  wildly,  but  undertaken  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and  directed  at  special  diseases  in  their 
places  of  origm.  So  practised,  it  has  proved  a  real  suc- 
ces — as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  at  Astrakhan,  the  yellow 
lever  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cholera  ship  Elwood 
Cooper^  which  left  Hamburg  in  October  1873,  but  was 
arroted  at  Cuxhaven  on  her  way  to  America.  For  this 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  a  disease,  its 
node  of  propagation,  and  its  existence  and  progress  in 
every  port  of  the  world  up  to  within  a  few  days,  is  abso- 
htdfy  necessary ;  and  to  attain  this  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  of  every  country,  and  the  establishment 
of  points  of  observation  in  all  directions  are  necessary. 
Thus  only  can  such  errors  be  avoided  as  the  introduction 
of  cholera  into  America  in  1872  by  Polish  emigrants,  the 
ports  whence  they  sailed  from  Germany  being  free ;  or  the 
mfection  of  many  German  ships  with  yellow  fever  in  1876-77 
in  Brazil,  the  returns  from  Rio  being  some  months  in  arrear 
and  the  epidemic  at  Santo  never  reported  at  all.  But  of 
OMSt  importance  is  the  selection  of  the  '  gates  of  irruption* 
fcr  special  observation  :  such  are  Suez,  the  Caspian  ports, 
and  those  ports  in  Europe  and  America  between  which 
tbe  lines  of  emigrant  shipa  mostly  or  solely  run.  Lastly, 
no  measure  should  be  undertaken  which  cannot  be 
ngoroosly  enforced,  and  once  adopted  such  must  be  ear- 
ned oat  relentlessly. 

In  the  so-called  revision  or  inspection  of  ships  a  record 
most  be  obtained  of  the  day  on  which  the  vessel  left,  the 
port  of  departure,  and  where  and  when  it  touched  in  its 
passage,  what  passengers  or  goods  it  took  on  board,  what 
cases  of  sickness  have  occurred,  and  at  what  intervals,  or 
.  m,  what  part  of  the  ship  and  among  what  class  of  persons. 
h  Biaking  these  inquiries  the  utmost  vigilance  and  sus- 
ikkn  most  be  exerted,  since  the  truth  is  apt  to  conflict 
M^  the  interests  of  all  parties  on  board.  £ven  a  clean 
fW  of  health  must  not  be  accepted  without  investigation, 
>^  Alps  may  have  called  at  mfected  ports,  or  there  may 


have  been  deliberate  concealment  of  facts,  as  when  the 
French  troopship  Corrize  entered  Suez  with  a  clean  bill, 
although  cholera  was  raging  at  Saigon  when  she  left  on 
July  18,  1877,  and  before  her  arrival  at  Suez  on  Aug.  24, 
sixty  cases,  with  thirty  deaths,  had  occurred  on  board  \ 

When  a  ship  arrives  from  an  infected  port,  if  the  passage 
have  taken  a  longer  time  than  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease  in  question,  and  no  case  have  occurred  on  board, 
she  may  be  passed  as  clean ;  so  also,  as  a  rule,  if  that  period 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  case  has  recovered,  the  crew  and 
passengers  may  be  allowed  to  land,  though  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  the  retention  of  infection  in  fomites. 
For  instance,  the  Anne  Maria  sailed  from  America  to  St. 
Nazaire,  no  case  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  in  her  pas- 
sage of  thirteen  days,  and  the  crew,  who  went  on  shore, 
remained  in  health ;  but  immediately  on  opening  the 
ha*  ch  ways,  almost  all  the  men  employed  in  landing  the 
cargo  were  attacked. 

If  the  passage  were  of  shorter  duration  they  should  be 
detained  a  few  days.  But  if  there  be  cases  on  board,  the 
sick  must  be  removed  to  an  isolated  hospital,  and  the 
healthy  detained  for  the  incubation  period  in  some  other 
equally  isolated  place.  Should  any  sicken,  they  should 
be  at  once  transferred  to  hospital,  and  the  detention  ex- 
tended for  another  like  pericxl.  This  term  is— for  the 
plague,  seven  to  ten  days  ;  for  yellow  fever,  six  ;  and  for 
cholera,  one  or  two  only.  Nothing  is  gained  by  longer 
quarantines,  for  Dr  Reincke  does  not  believe  in  prolonged 
incubation,  the  alleged  cases  being,  he  thinks,  rather  in- 
stances of  deferred  infection.  Disinfection  of  clothing  with 
personal  ablution  will  provide  sufficiently  against  this  con- 
tingency. The  treatment  of  the  cargo  must  vary  with  its 
nature;  packing-cases,  hardware,  &c.,  need  only  airing ; 
wool,  hides,  and  the  like  demand  thorough  disinfection, 
not  the  farce  practised  in  some  places.  An  actually  in- 
fected ship  should  be  purified  by  pumping  out  the  bilge, 
flushing  the  hold  with  zmc  chloride,  removal  of  partitions 
and  of  planks  here  and  there,  and  disinfection  by  sulphur, 
or  other  gaseous  disinfectants,  as  in  the  case  of  infected 
rooms.  If  none  of  the  men  employed  at  the  work  sicken 
within  the  incubation  period,  she  may  be  considered  safe. 

Quarantine  stations  need  not  be  established  at  every 
port  but  only  at  one  for  each  coast.  There  should  be 
an  anchorage  removed  from  that  used  by  other  vessels, 
an  isolated  lazaretto— on  an  island  where  possible — or  a 
ship  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  or  a  temporary  hospital 
erected  on  a  solitary  site,  a  similar  retreat  for  suspects,  dis- 
infecting chambers,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  airing  of 
cargo.  A  special  medical  stafl  of  course  is  needed. 
Only  a  rigid  system  of  inspection,  not  a  lengthy  quaran- 
tine, on  the  Red  Sea  can  protect  Euro|>e  from  the  invasion 
of  cholera  in  that  quarter,  but  the  elaborate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Sanitary  Commission  appear  to 
Dr.  Reincke  like  directions  for  the  punctual  administra- 
tion of  doses  Q{2k  placebo  of  inert  medicines. 

Tea  and  Coffee. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  are  treated  in  a  single  article 
by  Dr.  Binz  of  Bonn,  whose  therapeutical  researches  are 
well  known,  and  who  has  devoted  much  inquiry  to  the 
physiological  action  of  alcohol  (see  Sanitary  Record 
for  Jan.  15,  1883,  p.  303).  The  consequences  of  excess 
had  already  been  discussed  in  Vol.  I.  under  the  head  of 
*  Alcoholism.  * 

As  to  the  influence  exerted  by  tea  and  coffee,  ut.  by 
their  common  active  principle,  caffein,  on  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue— or,  as  it  is  more  concisely  called,  meta- 
bolism— opinions,  says  Dr.  Binz,  are  divided  ;  some,  as 
Bocker,  J.  Lehmann,  Hammond,  Jomand,  and  Rabuteau, 
maintaining  that  it  is  lessened,  and  others,  as  C.  G. 
Lehmann,  Frerichs,  Voit,  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Roux, 
asserting  that  it  is  increased  thereby.  Eustratiades  found 
in  his  experiments  a  notable  diminution,  Iloppe-Seyler  a 
trifling  increase,  of  urea.  Those  of  Voit  and  Roux  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  latter  found  the  urea,  uric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine,  especially  ^e  first  and 
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1  tst,  constantly  augmented,  but  he  remarks  that  the  excre- 
tion of  chlorine  depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  urine 
passed,  and  consequently  on  the  fluid  drunk.  After  a 
time  toleration  is  established  and  these  are  secreted  in 
normal  amount.  In  this  connection  we  may  place  the 
close  relation  which  subsists  between  the  formulae  of 
caflfein  and  uric  acid.  In  short  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
show  that  tea  and  coffee  can  be  considered  as  sparmitteUn 
or  means  of  checking  metabolism. 

Cafiein  indubitably  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  brain,  re- 
spiration, circulation,  and  bodily  heat,  and  differs  from 
alcohol  in  the  absence  of  subsequent  depression. 

Binz  has  himself  investigated  the  action  of  caffeol,  the 
essential  oil,  and  finds  that  it  doubles  the  frequency  and 
depth  of  the  respirations,  increases  the  heart's  impulse  and 
the  pulse  by  one-third  ;  but  the  blood  pressure  is  un- 
changed, for  the  arteries  are  at  the  same  time  dilated. 
To  this  increase  of  the  superficial  circulation  the  sensation 
of  warmth  is  due.  Too  long  continued  this  excitation  of 
the  heart  and  nervous  centres  may  be  hurtful,  and  in 
many  persons  dyspepsia  results. 

Still,  since  some  such  stimulant  is  instinctively  sought 
by  all,  especially  the  poor,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
use  of  tea  and  coffee  in  place  of  aI:ohol  should  be  en- 
couraged. Dr.  Binz  suggests  that  the  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex 
'  Paraguayensis),  whicti  contains  the  same  principle  as  tea 
and  coffee,  and  is  used  by  all  classes  in  South  America, 
might  be  introduced  into  Europe  with  advantage.  Should 
a  taste  and  demand  for  it  be  created,  the  forests  of  Brazil 
could  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  at  a  very  low  price. 

Alcohol,  on  the  other  hana,  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but 
checks  tissue  change.  In  a  healthy,  well -nourished,  and 
not  overstrained  organism  this  latter  action  is  quite  un- 
necessary. Dr.  Parkes  found  that  teetotal  soldiers  were 
fully  as  capable  of  fa'igue  and  hardship  as  their  comrades, 
although  at  the  end  of  a  long  march  small  rations  of  rum 
seemed  to  exert  a  good  effect  on  the  general  condition. 
In  small  and  oft- repeated  doses  alcohol  is  undoubtedly  a 
respiratory  food,  being  consumed  in  and  instead  of  the 
tissues  themselves.  The  total  calories  evolved  by  a  healthy 
lulult  in  twenty-four  hours  are  2,200,  and  100  grammes  of 
absolute  alcohol  freely  diluted  produce  no  less  than  710 
calories.  In  short,  its  heat- producing  power  is  double 
that  of  fat,  and  its  combustion  far  more  rapid.  It  is  true 
that  the  subjective  feeling  of  warmth  is  illusory,  depending, 
as  in  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee,  on  the  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  cutaneous  circulation  ;  but  the  instinctive 
craving  for  alcohol  felt  by  men  exposed  to  inclement 
weather  and  hard  labour  on  a  poor  and  indigestible  diet  is 
doubtless  explicable  quite  as  much  by  its  speedy  utilisa- 
tion in  the  mtem  and  its  tissue-saving  [sparend)  power. 
Riess,  one  of  the  latest  investigators  of  this  question,  found 
that  small  and  repeated  doses,  while  exerting  no  action  on 
the  temperature,  pulse,  or  digestion,  reduced  the  urea  18  per 
cent.,  chlorides  17,  phosphoric  acid  22,  and  the  sulphuric 
action  12, 

Anstie  and  Dupr^,  Heubach,  and  Aug.  Schmidt  have 
totally  refuted  the  assertions  of  Perrin  and  others  that  alcohol 
is  excreted  unchanged.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  the  urine 
only  when  enormous  doses  are  taken,  while  the  odour  of 
the  breath  commonly  held  to  be  alcoholic  has  been  shown 
by  the  German  observers  to  be  that  of  the  more  volatile 
ethers  accompanjring  it. 

It  is  also  a  stimulant,  but  followed  by  a  corresponding 
reaction,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  as  a  dietetic  stimulant 
for  troops  on  active  service.  Herein  lies  the  superiority  of 
coffee,  now  generally  recognised  by  military  men  ;  but  so 
long  as  alcoholic  liquors  are  used,  whether  m  civil  or  mili- 
tary life,  their  purity  should  be  a  matter  of  anxious  care  ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Brockhaus  has  shown  more  accurately  than 
previous  experimenters,  the  bye-products  of  fermentation 
are  infinitely  more  hurtful  than  alcohol  itself. 

Gymnastics. 
The  practice  of  gymnastics  has  long  been  followed  in 
Germany  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  method  unknown  else- 


where, partly,  perhaos,  in  the  absence  of  such  games  as 
cricket  and  football,'Dut  mainly  because  since  the  Academic 
Legion,  or  Jahn's  Athletes,  led  their  countrymen  to  victory 
in  1813,  it  has  been  viewed,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
as  a  powerful  means  of  training  her  sons  for  the  defence 
of  their  Fatherland.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  its  value  has  been  appreciated  in  the  armies  of  England 
and  France.  The  article  '  Tumen '  is  the  joint  work  of  a 
physician  and  a  practical  teacher.  Dr.  Ed.'  Angerstein  and 
G.  Eckler.  Taking  the  term  in  its  widest  signification, 
the  former  insists  on  the  necessity  of  paying  due  regard  to 
age,  sex,  health,  occupation,  &c.,  of  the  pipils,  in  fiict,  of 
following  a  strictly  scientific  method,  and  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  sdiool  exercises  for  boys  and  girb  respectively, 
for  men  in  general,  for  women,  for  soldiers  and  firemen, 
and  special  exercises  to  improve  the  health  of  feeble 
children,  or  for  the  cure  of  actual  deformities  (ortho- 
paedics). 

He  discusses  the  physiological  action  of  exercise  on  the 
nutrition  and  innervation  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  and 
even  on  the  moral  character,  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  methods,  advantages,  and  possible  dangers  of  each  form 
of  gymnastics,  with  or  without  apparatus,  and  of  all  other 
athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  the  very  few  conditions  which 
con  properly  exempt  young  persons  from  cUl  exercisa 
whatever.  Even  the  blind  will  gain  in  strength  and  deci- 
sion, and  deaf  mutes  in  lung  power  by  appropriate  exer- 
cise. Mr.  £k:kler  describes  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  Tumhalle. 

Pneumokoniosis. 

In  a  long  article  bristling  with  references  and  statistics 
Dr.  Birch- Hirschfeld  discusses  the  diseases  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  dust  (pneumokoniosis).  Formerly  the 
question  was  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  merely  me- 
chanical action  of  dust  or  its  poisonous  properties,  as  in 
the  case  of  arsenic,  &c.,  but  the  researches  of  Koch,  and 
especially  his  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  have  given 
a  new  feature  to  the  question. 

The  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  persons 
working  in  ill  ventilated  and  dusty  rooms  is  well  known, 
but  there  seem  now  good  grounds  for  believing  that  however 
much  these  c  mditions  may  favour  the  development  of 
tubercle,  and  though  dust  pir  se  may  lead  to  various  pul- 
monary disorders,  actual  tubercle  originates  in  direct  in- 
fection from  the  inhalation  of  the  iMcilli  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  such  workshops.  And  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  greater  frequency  of  tubercle  among  persons  working 
together  in  numbers  than  among  those  equally  exposed  to 
dust  but  following  their  occupations  alone  or  at  home. 

In  comparing  the  mortality  from  this  cause  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  labourers  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  naturally  the  more  robust,  and  that  the  feebler 
take  to  the  less  laborious  occupations  of  weaving,  tailoring, 
cigar  making,  &c. 

The  diseases  immediately  brought  about  by  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  dust  are  quite  distinct  from  tuberculosis, 
and  are  diiefly  more  or  less  chronic  bronchial  catarrhs, 
leading  to  bronchiectasis,  emphysema,  chronic  catanbal 
pneumonia,  and  consequent  ulceration  and  destruction  of 
lung  tissue,  interstitial  pneumonia  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung — 
in  net  all  forms  of  non-tubercular  phthisis. 

Acute  pneumonia,  too,  seems  from  the  obsenratioDs 
of  Hirt  to  be  much  more  frequent  among  persons 
employed  in  dusty  trades,  and  more  so  when  the  dust 
is  of  a  mineral  than  of  an  organic  kind.  Indeed, 
the  greater  irritation  produced  by  the  former  apart 
from  anjr  chemical  action  or  toxic  property  b  well  known. 
The  majoritjr  of  the  particles,  it  is  true,  do  not  reach  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchi  and  are  carried  back  hj 
the  cilia,  so  much  so,  that  after  a  short  absence  from  such 
exposure  the  whole  are  removed,  and  the  effects  must  be 
mostly  reflex,  or  conducted  to  the  vesicles  from  the  actual 
seat  of  irritation,  but  a  portion  does  certainly  remain. 
Inorganic  and  other  particles  are  found  in  the  expectorated 
cells,  and  post  mortem  in  the  cells  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
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gbods.  Merkel  found  in  the  lungs  of  needle  grinders  as 
■Bch  ms  0*8  per  cent.,  and  Zenker  i  '45  per  cent  of  iron, 
vbile  the  ash  of  the  lungs  of  workers  on  French  aiiU>  tones 
enmined  hy  Giesseler  contained  34  per  cent,  of  silica  and 
10  per  cent,  of  alumina.  To  these  conditions  the  names 
of  anthncosis,  siderosis,  and  chalicosis  have  been  given. 
The  inorganic  particles  are  deposited  in  the  upper  lobes 
and  arotnid  the  root  of  the  lung  more  than  elsewhere. 

Cottoo  dust  tends  to  a  form  of  pneumonia  ;  and  Zenker 
fnnd  among  dgar-makers  marked  atrophy  of  the  lungs, 
iQfether  with  deposition  of  brown  organic  particles,  though 
viether  any  connection  subsisted  between  the  two  con- 
ditions cannot  be  proved.  The  remainder  of  the  article  is 
oocBpied  with  the  consideration  of  preventive  measures,  as 
WDtuation,  the  use  of  respiration,  and  means  for  inter- 
cnting  or  laying  the  dusL 

The  articles  on  particular  industries  are  rather  of  a 
technical  than  of  a  sanitary  character,  and  on  some  sub- 
jects, ms  sanitary  engineering,  conservancy  of  towns,  and 
vater  analysis,  we  luive  better  treatises  in  our  own  lan- 
Ipage  ;  but  we  would  gladly,  did  space  permit,  have  given 
Boie  of  the  contents  of  this  *  Handbook,'  or  rather  Ency- 
dnpandia,  of  all  that  directly  or  indirectly  bears  on  public 
Mlth,  an  epitome  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on 
Ihesabyect,  and  including  the  most  recent  advances  in 
pathologj  and  chemistry  in  their  relations  thereto. 


Whtre  to  take  a  Holiday:  Reports  on  some  Home  and 
Foreign  Health-Resorts,  being  the  Holiday  Number  of 
the  London  Mkoical  Record.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.    1883. 

Thk  Editor  of  the  Medical  Record  has  done  good 
\  to  the  large  class  of  people  who  consider  a  holiday 
sential  element  of  the  year's  routine  by  putting 
together  in  a  handy  form  the  several  papers  on  holiday 
Mhfects  which  compose  this  number.  Those  who  take  a 
Miday  as  a  pastime,  pure  and  simple,  will  find  in  it  many 
vahtalMe  hints  which  may  determine  their  choice  of  a 
locality  in  which  to  seek  their  pleasure,  though  it  is  not 
chiefly  for  such  that  these  pages  have  been  penned.  For 
those  who  require  a  holiday  on  account  of  some  temporary 
or  permanent  defect  in  hodth,  and  who  may  be  doubtful 
of  the  health-resort  most  suited  to  the  case  in  question, 
this  collection  of  papers  is  likely  to  prove  extremely  useful. 
Both  patients  and  their  medical  advisers  may  consult  it  with 
advantage.  Almost  all  the  chronic  ailments  in  which 
diange  of  scene,  and  air,  and  baths,  are  likelpr  to  prove 
bencSdal  are  noticed  by  writers  who  evidently  are 
thofooghly  conversant  each  with  the  subject  upon  which 
he  discourses.  The  several  papers  abound  with  infor- 
natioo  ;  and  one  finishes  them  with  the  thought  that  the 
writers  have  evidently  been  cramped  for  space,  have  had 
to  compresa  the  information  at  their  disposal,  and  could 
have  given  more  if  not  so  restricted.  One  rises  from  the 
pcranu  of  the  various  articles  with  the  desire  that  they 
eodd  have  been  longer. 

The  first  paper  is  by  Inspector- General  Macpherson, 
and  IS  entitled  *  The  Spas  ot  Great  Britain. '  Alter  some 
general  introductory  remarks,  the  writer  classifies  the 
vaiions  spas  under  the  head  of : — i.  Bitter  waters,  specially 
aotking  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Scarborough. 
2.  Salt  waters,  of  which  Droit wich  is  the  chief  represen- 
tative. 3.  Iron  waters,  chiefly  found  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Harrogate.  4.  Indifferent  and  earthy  waters,  including 
Bvxtoo,  Matlock,  and  Bath.  5.  Sulphur  waters.  6.  The 
Welsh  waters,  of  which  the  chief  is  Llandrindod.  7.  The 
Scotch  waters.  8.  The  Irish  waters.  In  conclusion,  In- 
ipector*General  Macpherson  notices  that  change  of  scene 
ad  mode  of  life^  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  freedom 
from  cares  of  bosiness,  are  all  potent  elements  of  cure. 
Ok.  Hermann  Weber  contributes  the  second  paper,  which 
'  Kribes '  Continental  Climatic  Resorts  in  Summer,'  under 

\  two  heads  of  Seaside  Pkces  and  Inland  Climates  of  the 
Bt,  and  it  is  crowded  with  information  upon  the 

tfcwlth'reaoiti  of  all  European  countries  except  those 


of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  described  in  the  next 
paper,  by  Dr.  Svmes  Thompson  under  the  heading  '  The 
Choice  of  English  Health-Resorts.'  He  discusses  the 
subject  under  four  heads — *  Conditions  which  determine 
Choice  of  Change,'  •  Health-Resorts  in  General,'  *  Seaside 
Health- Resorts 'and  'Inland  Health-Resorts.'  Dr.  Chailes 
Parsons  contributes  the  next  article  on  sea-lxithing,  which 
discusses  the  subject  so  fully  as  to  leave  very  little  more  to 
be  said  thereon.  In  a  paper  on  the  '  Seaside  Resoi  ts  on 
the  Coast  of  Normandy  from  Dunkirk  to  Havre,'  Dr. 
Vintras  gives  chatty  information  on  some  thirteen  well- 
known  lenities ;  and  Dr.  Burney  Yeo,  in  the  following 
paper,  describes  the  Pyrenean  and  adjacent  summer  health- 
resorts.  This  series  of  original  papers  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  article  by  Dr.  George  Thin  on  *  Summer 
Holidays  at  .Sea,'  which  makes  one  think  that  many  a 
worse  locality  for  the  spending  of  a  vacation  might  be 
found  than  the  deck  of  a  large  Atlantic  steamer. 

Next  follows  a  lengthy  report  of  some  English  and 
foreign  health-resorts,  which  details  particulars  respecting 
the  climate,  water-supply,  health-statistics,  lodging  ac- 
commodation, and  general  resources  of  typical  English 
and  foreign  health-resorts,  including  Aberystwith,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Barmouth,  Bath,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth, 
Brignton,  Broadstairs,  Buxton,  Dover,  Filey,  Folkestone, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's,  La  Bour- 
boule,  Llandudno,  Margate,  New  Brighton,  New  Shore- 
ham,  Teignmouth,  Tenby,  the  Lake  District,  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  Hints  to  travellers  as  to  climate,  apart- 
ments, exercise  and  recreation,  drinking  and  food,  diet  in 
hot  climates,  and  clothing ;  with  a  list  of  preparations 
useful  for  travellers ;  and  reviews  of  some  dozen  recent 
guide-books  to  health-resorts  bring  to  a  close  this  ex- 
tremely useful  publication,  which  appears  to  us  only  to 
require  to  be  well  known  in  order  to  obtain  a  wide 
circulation.  ■ 

Hygienische  Tagesfragen^  II.  Die  Kanalgase — its  Sanitary 
Relations  and  Technical  Management.  By  Dr.  F.  Renk, 
Munich.     With  twenty-five  drawings. 

I.  Sgw^- Air,  ^The  observations  of  many  authors  on  its 
chemical  composition  are  given.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  an 
ingredient  of  sewer-air,  but  not  of  sewer-gas,  for  our  au  hor 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  two,  the  latter  being  the 
emanations  from  decomposition.  CO  may  obtain  entrance 
into  the  sewers  when  broken  gas-pipes  are  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Von  Beetz's  researches  into  the  air  of  cesspools 
show  the  amount  of  CO^  NH^  and  H,  S ;  von  Levy's 
numbers  indicate  greater  pollution.  Cunningham  and 
Lewis's  Annual  Report  of  1872  is  quoted  on  the  presence 
of  bacteria  and  spores  of  other  low  organisms  ;  the  same 
for  Cohn  and  MifieL  Tlie  author  has  made  examinations 
of  the  dust  in  the  air  of  urinab,  and  found  it  very  poor  in 
low  organisims. 

II.  Th€  Sanitary  Import  of  Canal  {;«x.--The  idea  that 
sewer-gas  may  spread  cholera,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  ophthalmia,  and  such-like  diseases,  though  gaining 
ground  in  England  and  America,  has  found  no  firm  root  in 
Germany.  Renk  agrees  with  Sbyka  and  others  who,  as  our 
readers  know,  are  not  in  favour  of  the  theory.  Arguments 
are  brought  forward,  and  various  authors  cited  in  support 
of  the  view  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  a  spread  of  disease 
by  means  of  sewer-gas,  whether  by  predisposition  of  the 
organism,  or  by  actual  carriage  of  the  germs.  At  the  same 
time,  our  author  does  not  hold  that  the  breathing  of  sewer- 
gas  is  not  injurious  to  health  ;  he  enters  rather  fully  into 
acute  and  chronic  poisoning  by  sewer-gas. 

III.  The  Conditions  Favouring  the  Entrance  of  Sewer- 
gas  into  Homes, — The  different  systems  of  house-drainage 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  not,  or 
are,  provided  with  tr  ps.  In  the  first  class,  the  principal 
elements  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  sewer-ga-t  into 
houses  are  the  difference  of  temperature  and  the  wind. 
Pettenkofer  and  Eris  made  observations  with  anemometers 
on  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  air  escaping  from  water* 
closets,  &c.   The  former,  with  a  badly-closed  cesqpool  and 
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strong  wind,  found  that  a  paper  thrown  into  the  drain 
remained  suspended.  Actual  measurement  gave  I29,cxx> 
cubic  metres  m  twenty-four  hours  on  one  occasion,  and  at 
another  time  518,400  cubic  metres  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Second  C/ass.—A  water- trap  consists  of  a  peripheral 
and  central  limb,  the  latter  being  the  last  stroke  of  the  U, 
in  the  ordinary  form.  Figures  are  given,  which  show 
schematically  the  condition  of  the  water  in  syphon,  bell, 
and  other  traps.  Tlie  state  of  affairs  is  discussed  when  the 
pressure  is  greatest  on  the  peripheral  limb ;  (i)  with  small 
excess,  (2)  with  ereat  excess  of  tension,  and  when  the 
stress  is  most  on  the  central  limb  :  {a)  with  little,  {d)  with 
great  excess.  It  is  shown,  mathematically,  that  the  most 
favourable  case  exists  when  the  cross  section  of  the  central 
limb  is  greater  than  the  peripheral ;  the  worst,  when  the 
central  limb  is  narrower  than  the  peripheral.  With  the 
wide  central-limb  form  of  trap  (1)  the  sewer-gas  meets 
with  the  greatest  resistance;  (2)  even  if  weakened,  yet  there 
always  remains  a  relatively  good  trap  ;  (3)  the  trap  cannot 
be  destroyed.  The  evaporation,  too,  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
so  their  especial  value  where  dwellings  are  likely  to  remain 
empty  for  long  together.  A  calculation  demonstrates  that 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  air  in  house  and  that 
outside,  cannot  be  taxed  with  the  escape  of  sewer-air  when  a 
trap  is  present.  Another  reckoning  shows  that  moist  air  is 
lighter  than  dry,  but  the  moist  air  of  sewers  contains  heavy 
COj.  As  Waring  {TJte  SoftUary  Drainage^  New  York^ 
1876)  has  shown,  even  a  moderate  wind  falling  vertically  on 
the  outfall  of  a  sewer  can  keep  back  the  air  so  much  as  to 
storm  traps.  Given  an  air-tight  model  apparatus,  the 
required  velocity  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  outfall  in  order 
to  destroy  the  traps  is  calculated.  A  hurricane  would  be 
required  to  break  a  column  of  water  7  centimetres  high, 
as  in  the  simple  syphon  trap  with  limbs  of  equal  width 
and  3*5  centimetres  high.  But  such  an  air-tight  sjrstem 
does  not  exist  When  traps  are  broken  during  a  storm, 
the  rain  has  much  more  to  say  to  it  than  the  wind,  as 
Pettenkofer  long  ago  demonstrated  in  a  simple  model 
If  house,  rain,  and  closet,  &c.,  pipes  open  into  a  common 
subterranean  drain  with  gentle  gradient,  then  the  rain 
pouring  down  the  rain-pipe  aspirates  (like  a  Bunsen 
aspirator)  great  quantities  of  air  which  cannot  flow  with  the 
water  in  the  horizontal  tube,  if  the  street  sewer  be  full,  or 
a  syphon  exist  between  the  house  and  street  canal ;  hence  a 
rupture  of  the  water-traps.  A  picture  representing  this  is 
given.  Here,  however,  the  sewer-gas  would  be  greatly 
diluted.  Further,  if  the  water  do  not  fill  the  whole  cross 
section  of  the  rain-pipe,  the  catastrophe  does  not  happen. 
As  illustrating  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  we  may  mention 
a  model  of  the  author*s.  Three  urinals,  each  with  a  trap, 
exist  on  each  storey ;  these  have  a  common  drain-pipe, 
which  opens  at  one  on  the  second  floor  by  a  bell  trap  ;  a 
similar  trap  exists  on  the  first  floor,  and  in  communication 
with  the  system.  The  model  is  flushed  from  the  bell  traps. 
The  lower  end  of  the  common  pipe  becomes  horizontal  in 
the  cellar,  finally  is  vertical  agam.  With  abundant  quan- 
tity of  flushing  water  from  second  floor,  and  the  use  of 
water  manometers,  it  b  found  that  there  is  a  considerable 
negative  pressure  in  the  upper  syphons,  whilst  in  those  on 
the  first  floor  there  is  a  positive  tension,  which  was  so 
great,  that  the  traps  were  broken.  This  result  only 
happened  when  so  much  water  was  used,  that  the  whole 
circle  of  the  pipe  was  filled.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  dow  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  along  the  horizon- 
tally directed  cellar  pipe. 

The  author  has  made  experiments  on  the  pressure  in  tubes 
of  varying  position  with  varying  velocity  of  water,  and 
with  a  varying  incline  to  the  horizontal,  and  has  represented 
the  results  in  the  form  of  curves,  in  which  the  horizontal 
line  shows  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and  the  vertical  the 
pressure.  Increase  of  velocity  of  water  goes  with  increase 
of  pressure,  and  indeed  tolerably  uniformly  in  all  positions 
of  the  pipes.  The  pressure  is  greatest  in  the  horizontal 
tubes,  the  lowest  pressure  (actusQ  negative  tension)  in  the 
most  inclined.  The  same  statements  hold  for  both  narrow 
and  wide  pipes.     Bad  workmanship,  the  materials  to  be 


used  for  drains  (there  is  no  such  word  as  *  plumber '  in 
German,  says  our  author),  and  ignorance  or  laziness  in  the 
use  of  even  best  made  water-traps,  are  treated  of. 

IV.  Preventive  Treatmeftt.—KtuV  does  not  accept  the 
view,  that  fresh  air  in  the  sewer  oxidises  the  gases  and  low 
organisms.  Excess  of  air  favours  their  development,  as 
Erisman  showed  (tables  given).  We  need  have  no  fear  in 
letting  the  offensive  gases  escape  above  the  roofs,  as  Angus 
Smith  pointed  out  that  the  air  was  hardly  richer  in  CO,  in 
such  towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  &c 
than  the  air  of  meadows.  A  comparison  between  the 
amounts  of  CO,  yielded  respectively  by  the  firing  of  a 
certain  house,  and  by  the  excrements  of  the  readents 
therein,  is  instituted,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  in 
smoke  is  to  the  other  as  100  to  2*^ 

First    Group:    Water-Closets    and    Cesspits    {Abfukr- 
tonmn), —T)ic  faults  in  the  ventilation  of  such  places  are 
pointed  out  by  aid  of  a  neat  diagram.     Pettenkofer's  prin- 
ciple of  heating  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  ventilating  the 
cesspit  {grube)  by  means  of  a  gas  flame,  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Hygienic  Fnstitate 
in  Munich.     Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  heated 
surface  is  near,  which  has  a  temperature  above  that  afforded 
by  the  gas  flame,  without  seeing  to  the  necessities  involved 
in  such  an  arrangement.     Another  method  of  ventilatioa 
is  to  use  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  flue ;  this  has  been  done 
in  some  new  houses  at  Miinich,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  cheap.     A  third  manner  of  ventilation  b  to  have  a 
conduit  lea!ding  from  the  cesspit  to  the  fireplace  or  kitchen 
chimney,  and  so  the  air  of  the  pit  is  aspirated  up  the 
chimney  with  the  gase^  from  the  fire  ;  this  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  possibly  not  always  having  sufficient  difference 
of  temperature  ;  hence  bad  smells  may  arise.    Gas  u  dear, 
and  Pettenkofer  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  petroleom 
lamp   which,  too,  b  not  easily  extinguished.     Thb  lamp 
consists  of  a  chamber  holding  the  day's  supply,  on  which 
sits  a  flat  burner  without  cylinder.     This  flame  b  easil/ 
blown  out ;  so  the  lamp  should  be  put  in  a  round  lantern, 
through  the  bottom  of  which  air  can  enter,  and  escape 
again  at  the  top.     This  lamp  is  inserted  into  the  drain- 
pipe, and  requires  daily  attention.     The  wind  is  next  dis- 
cussed, as  a  mode  of  keeping  the  cesspits  pure,  and  the 
*  Wolpert  *  cowl  considered  not  to  possess  any  advantage 
over  a  simple  opening,  unless  to  protect   from  shifting 
wind,  as  has  been  proved  at  Kew. 

Second  Group:  {IVater)  TVfl^x— The  importance  of  fen- 
tilation  of  all  the  drain-pipes,  and  of  preserving  the  width 
of  the  conduits  throughout  in  preventing  any  catastropb^ 
with  the  traps,  b  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  sketches  of 
models.  England  and  America  have  shown  the  insnffideocy 
of  the  extension  of  the  drain-pipe  above  the  house-top  to 
maintain  the  traps  ;  hence  the  introduction  of  leaden  pipe* 
ventilatinjg  .each  trap.  Our  author  sees  objections  to 
leaden  pip^  apart  from  their  deamess.  i.  They  are 
easily  destroyed,  as  Fergus  {TA^ Sewage  Questwn^  Giasgtff* 
p.  19)  showed,  by  external  damage,  and  thb  where  tbo 
fracture  cannot  be  seen ;  hence  escapage  into  hoose  BuaT 
arise.  3.  In  Germany,  all  these  arrangements  are  done  U> 
earthenware  or  iron,  materials  which  are  at  least  as  lastiP^ 
as  lead.  True,  there  are  technical  difficulties  in  Uie  000' 
struction  of  joints,  &c.,  but  these  exist  in  lead  pipes  ^ 
welL  A  scheme  of  house-drainage  b  given,  whi(^  tb^ 
author  holds,  b  very  simple,  and  prevents  any  escape  o* 
gases  into  the  house ;  in  its  simplicity,  contrasting  witl* 
Englbh  and  American  systems.  Thus,  a  gentlydoping 
sewer  under  the  house  collects  from  all  the  pipes  in  aoo 
about  the  bouse,  and  opens  into  the  street  sewer.  Tb^ 
house-drain,  of  equal  width  throughout,  opens  above  the 
roof,  its  branches  (inside  the  house,  of  which  there  abonld 
not  be  too  many)  are  provided  at  thdr  endings  with  trap* 
which  must  possess  some  contrivance  fot  preserving  wt 
traps  against  the  syphon  effect  which  is  brought  into  actioD» 
when,  from  some  cause,  the  pipe  joining  the  tr^  to 
the  vertical  house-drain  b  full  of  water,  am  so  can  act  is 
the  manner  of  a  ^hon.  By  thbmetnsit  isbdievedthat 
the  trap  can  be  orokeD.    Reak  advises  a  oanowing  of 
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ie  part  of  the  syphon  to  hinder  such  a  disaster.  Any 
method  which  averts  the  filling  of  the  pipes  would  answer 
u  well.  It  is  only  under  some  circumstances  that  such  a 
contingency  would  arise,  as  e,g,  when  an  excessive  quantity 
of  water  is  nsed  for  flushing,  or  when  the  velocity  of  the 
water  entering  greatly  exceeds  the  [rapidity  with  which  it 
escapes  down  the  house-drain. 

Riun-pipes  frequently  open  directly  under  the  window 
of  the  upper  storey,  m  which  case  these  rooms  are  in 
duger  from  entrance  of  sewer-air.  The  English  con- 
trivance of  cutting  the  pipe  short  over  a  grating  which  is 
prorided  with  a  trap  is  recommended.  A  sketch  of  a  trap 
ii  given,  which  cannot  be  destroyed,  because  the  propor- 
tioQ  between  the  •  peripheral  *  and  *  central  *  limo  is  so 
great  (as  Renk  explained  above).  The  English  and 
American  practice  of  a  special  apparatus  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  drains  is  deprecated. 

Many  houses  built  at  a  great  expense  have  defects  in 
their  drainage.  Can  such  be  repaired  without  necessitating 
altogether  new  arrangements  ?  Very  much  can  be  done  by 
nanowing  the  peripheral  opening  of  syphons,  which  pre- 
vents—(i)  the  emptying  of  the  trap  from  the  syphon  action  | 
(3)  the  complete  nlling  of  the  drain-pipe ;  and  consequently 
(3)  the  emptying  of  the  traps  in  the  storey  above,  and  (4) 
the  destruction  of  the  same  below.  Another  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  use  a  Pettenkofer's  ventilator,  of 
which  drawings  are  given.  This  ventilator  is  an  air-tight 
iron  cylindrical  box,  eight  centimetres  diameter  and  six 
centimetres  high  ;  the  floor  and  the  roof  are  pierced  by  a 
two-centimetre  pipe,  which  overlap  one  another  one  centi- 
metre in  the  interior,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  upper  (air 
pipe)  lies  one  centimetre  deeper  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  pipe,  which  opens  into  the  drain  just  at  the  second 
bend  of  the  syphon.  Water  is  poured  in  by  the  upper  pipe, 
and  so  a  trap  created  one  centimetre  high.  The  state 
of  this  ventilator  with  negative  and  positive  pressure  in  the 
drain  is  entered  upon,  and  the  faculty  of  hindering  the 
syphon  trap  from  being  broken  demonstrated.  This  venti- 
lator requires  to  be  systematically  attended  to,  and  so, 
where  this  is  not  possible  or  likely,  the  author  suggests  a 
new  apparatus  of  his  own,  which  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  basin,  on  the  deepest  part  of  which  a  grate 
lies,  by  which  the  water  enters  an  underlying  box, 
through  the  lower  of  which  chamber  the  drain-pipe 
passes  and  opens  six  centimetres  above  the  floor. 
Under  the  grate  a  horizontal  partition  exists,  which 
is  pierced  by  two  pipes  which  open  five  centimetres 
lower  than  the  opening  of  the  drain-pipe.  The  water 
flows  through  the  two  pipes,  and  creates  a  trap  five 
centimetres  high.  This  arrangement  may  be  used  for 
cases  where  the  water  is  not  impure,  as  spring  troughs, 
baths,  and  also  for  urinals.  It  is  not  suitable  for  kitchen 
and  other  purposes,  as  fat  would  accumulate  on  the  sides  of 
the  chamt>er  and  pipes,  and  to  destroy  its  efficacy.  For 
such  purposes,  a  fnodification  is  given,  which  is  of  larger 
size,  and  allows  a  thorough  cleaning  out.  These  contri- 
vances have  been  used  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  with 
good  result.  A  similar  kind  of  thing  may  be  appropriated 
KM'  baths  and  water  cisterns  where  an  escape  of  sewer  gas 
is  possible.  Sketches  of  all  these  apparatus  are  given,  and 
leem  intelligible. 

V.  VentSation  of  Sewers,— Vndei  this  heading  comes 
the  subject  of  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  draught 
in  the  sewers  which  R6szahegyi,  Lissauer,  Soyka,  have 
lately  worked  at.  Asa  main  factor  in  the  causation  of 
movement  of  air  in  sewers,  Renk  follows  Lindley  in 
believing  that  the  difference  of  temperature  of  air  in  housed 
and  in  the  atmosphere  occupies  that  place.  The  view  of 
R6szahegyi  that  flowing  water  has  a  great  power  of  causing 
a  flow  of  air  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  this  factor 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  direction  of  the  draught  in 
tewers,  is  not  followed.  Moreover,  the  cross  section  of 
the  main  sewer  is  less  than  the  joint  cross  sections  of  all 
Ike  peripheral  sewers ;  this  would  rather  laid  to  a  damming 
hack  of  air,  our  author  thinks.  He  further  found  an 
Vpiiud  current  in  Frankfort  io  the  month  of  November. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[A  U  CommuHuaiiom  must  btar  the  sig.naturt  oftJU  wriier,  tt0t 
necessarily  for  publtcatioH,  ] 

•FRESH  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  NEW.' 
Will  you  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  paper 
to  draw  attention  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, as  a  good  place  for  holiday  resort,  and  also  for  re- 
tirement for  those  seeking  to  settle  in  a  quiet,  healthy, 
country  spot ;  the  scenery  is  of  a  truly  beautiful  and 
variegated  character,  which  no  one  could  fail  to  appreciate. 
I  would  especially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  tne  latter 
class  the  town  of  Mitcheldean,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest. 
It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  causes  a  naturally  perfect  drainage,  the  air  to 
be  light  and  bracing,  dry,  and  free  from  fogs ;  while  its 
being  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  sides' by  hills  pro- 
tects it  in  a  great  measure  from  storms,  cold,  &c.  ;  and  I 
am  informed  by  a  medical  friend  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  consumption  and  all  lung  diseases  are  almost  unknown 
here.  A  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water,  the  com- 
parative lowness  of  rates,  exceeding  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, productiveness  of  the  soil  and  fruitiulness  of  the 
country  generally,  all  combine  to  make  the  locality  a  most 
desirable  one  in  which  to  reside.  Being  a  small  country 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  dwelling-houses  for  dis- 
posal are  consequently  scarce,  although  hotel  accommoda* 
tion  for  holiday-seekers  is  good,  cheap,  and  private.  The 
principal  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  has,  however, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  sell  or  lease  any  land  for 
building  purposes  from  any  part  of  his  extensive  property  ; 
this  is  a  great  advantage,  and  persons  desirous  of  settling 
in  this  neighbourhood  mav  select  their  own  site,  and  build 
to  their  own  taste.  The  land  is  cheap,  and  brick,  stone, 
and  timl)er  are  also  inexpensive  and  plentiful.  The  town 
is  1 1  mile  from  Mitcheldean  Road  Station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  but  a  new  branch  connecting  line  is  in 
contemplation,  and  will  probably  be  shortly  carried  out. 
I  came  here  accidentally  myself  a  few  years  ago,  and  at 
once  resolved  to  settle,  chiefly  on  account  of  my  wife, 
who  was  then  in  consumption  (from  which  she  has  since 
recovered),  and  have  since  been  so  impressed  with  the 
neighbourhood  and  its  advantages  that  I  desire  to  make  its 
existence  as  widely  known  as  possible,  so  that  others  may 
share  its  enjoyment,  and  should  be  pleased  to  assist  any  in- 
quirers with  needful  information,  &c 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  give  this  letter  pub- 
lication, as  I  am  convinced  that  the  Forest  of  Doin  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value. 

Alfred  Smith. 
Tusculum, 
Mitcheldean. 
July  19.  1883. 


THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  DISEASE  BY  MILK. 
Since  it  has  been  shown  that  milk  may  be  the  means  of 
disseminating  various  forms  of  septic  disease,  it  appears 
to  me  it  is  now  often  blamed  very  wrongly  and  without 
sufficient  reason.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  poison  may  be  conveyed  in  milk,  vis.,  through  dis- 
ease in  the  cow,  and  through  its  being  introduced  subse« 
quent  to  milking,  which  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far 
the  more  frequent.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
cattle  feeding  on  sewage  grass  could  convey  enteric  fever, 
but  this  is  now,  I  believe,  entirely  discredited.  Again,  it 
was  asserted  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  could  convey 
diphtheria  to  the  human  being,  but  this,  again,  has  gone 
the  way  of  a  good  many  hastily  formed  theories.  As  to 
what  diseases  are  actually  conveyed  through  the  milk  of 
diseased  cows  seems  altogether  uncertain.  We  are  bv  no 
means  sure  that  this  can  originate  from  the  milk  of 
tubercnlons  cows,  and  the  Scotch  correspondent  to  the 
Lanut  of  March  3  says  with  regard  to  foot  and  mouth  dia« 
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ease,  '  The  teaching  of  the  veterinary  profession  seems  to  be 
that  if  the  vesicles  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  mouth 
and  betwixt  the  hoofs  are  also  found  on  the  teats  or  their 
lining  membrane,  the  milk  may  be  deleterious,  though  few 
cases  have  been  recorded.*  Now,  considering  that  foot 
and  mouth  disease  has  so  long  and  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  we  ought  to  be  no  longer  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  milk  of  cows  so  affected  is  injurious  or 
not,  or  as  to  what  disease,  if  any,  is  conveyed  by  it. 
That  we  are  still  in  doubt  speaks  badly  for  our  observation 
and  research,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee 
which  was  appointed  about  two  years  ago  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  us  on  this  and  other  matters.  About  four  or 
five  years  ago  I  noticed  that  a  cow-keeper  at  Lincoln  was 
fined  5/.  for  having  six  cows  in  his  possession  affected  with 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  supplying  milk  from  these 
cows  to  the  workhouse.  Now  here  at  least  was  a  good 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  the  medical  officer 
whether  anv  disease  was  conveyed  to  the  inmates,  and  if 
there  was,  its  particular  nature. 

With  regard  to  septic  poisoning  subsequent  to  milking, 
I  think  we  have  more  clear  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  scarlatina,  enteric  fever, 
cholera,  and  diphtheria  may  be  produced,  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  particular  germs  absorbed.  But 
now  and  then  it  happens  that  though  the  cows,  the  sheds, 
the  dairies,  the  employ^,  the  water  used  for  cleansing 
purposes,  &c.,  are  all  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition, 
the  milk  is  blamed,  becatise  a  large  or  the  larger  proportion 
of  those  affected  are  taking  a  particular  milk-supply.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  only  a  short  time  ago. 
There  was  an  epidemic  of  follicular  tonsillitis,  and  almost 
all  the  cases  first  attacked  were  supplied  by  one  dairy  (the 
only  large  one  in  the  district).  The  cows,  the  sheds,  the 
dairies,  the  pans,  the  employ^  the  water,  &c.,  were  all 
examined  and  nothing  wrong  could  be  detected  with  either. 
Subsequently  it  was  noticed  that  cases  arose  in  connection 
with  sdmost  every  milk- supply  in  the  place,  and  that 
children  under  five,  the  great  milk  drinkers,  were  not 
affected  at  all,  and  the  chief  sufferers  were  servants.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  unusually  wet,  and  from  re- 
cognising the  fact  that  the  young  children  live  most  at  the 
top  part  of  the  house,  which  is  usually  dry,  and  the 
servants  in  the  basements,  which,  at  the  time,  were  un- 
usually damp,  owing  to  the  long-continued  rain,  and  that 
it  broke  out  at  a  time  when  influenza  was  prevailing,  that  it 
was  accompanied  with  intense  frontal  headache,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  in  some  cases  with  herpes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  was  in  great  measure  caused  by  fog,  absence  of  sun- 
light* saturation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  general  dampness 
of  the  basements.  Another  thing  against  the  milk  theory 
was  that  many  of  those  affected  took  during  their  illness  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  than  usual,  and  yet  were  convales- 
cent in  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  also  that  the  same 
disease  was  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  low-lying  districts.  I  cannot  help  thinking  we 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  single  out  anv  trades- 
man, or  article  of  rood,  as  being  at  rault,  until  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  facts  accumulated  clearly  justify  us 
in  taking  action,  for  the  damage  and  loss  occasioned  by 
such  a  step  is  often  irremediable. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Surbiton,  July  1883.  F.  F.  Atkinson,  M.D. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STORMS  UPON 
WATER-TRAPS. 
I  AM  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Bnchan  in  his  letter  upon 
the  above  subject  in  jrour  July  number,  goes  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  the  closet-trap  as  shown  by  my  diagram 
No.  2,  might  under  certain  conditions  be  forced. 
He,  therefore,  adnuts  that  the  principle  which  I  en* 
deavoured  to  describe  in  my  p^per  and  letter  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  is  correct  Mr. 
Buchan  and  myself  agree  so  far,  but  we  are  at  issue  upon 
the  site  of  air-pipe  only.     It  has  taken  plumbers  about 


thirty  years  to  be  convinced  that  the  extensioo  of  % 
soil-pipe  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  soil-pipe  itself,  and 
possibly  it  will  take  them  another  thirty  years  before  tliejr 
are  convinced  that  a  closet-trap  above  a  trapped  drain,  and 
in  connection  with  an  unventilated  sewer,  mignt  be  forced,  if 
it  has  a  soil-pipe  extension  of  much  less  capacity  than  the 
soil-pipe.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  go  on  using  extenstoos 
(which  I  have  named  Anti- vacuum  pipes)  of  the  same 
capacity  as  soil  or  waste-pipes,  whether  my  diagram  mis* 
leads  or  not. 
August  I,  1883.  Henry  Masters. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN   SPACES. 


Disused  Churchyards  as  Recreation  Grounds.— 
The  Paddington  Vestry,  at  its  last  meeting,  agreed  to  con- 
vert the  disused  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Paddington 
Green,  which  is  upwards  of  three  acres  in  extent  and  well 
timbered,  into  a  pleasant  place  for  sober  recreative  pur- 
poses. Flower  beds  are  to  be  formed,  railings  neat  in 
appearance  substituted  for  unsightly  walls,  fuling  and 
neglected  head  stones  laid  flat,  and  where  necessary 
defective  vaults  and  graves  amended.     The  improvement, 

which  is  much  needed,  will  cost  about  1,400/. The 

Kyrle  Society  have  offered  to  *  lay  out '  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Peter's,  Hackney  Road,  the  area  of  which  is  about 
half  an  acre,  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  adult 
public— «The  disused  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Sboreditch,  has  just  been  thrown  open  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  people,  many  hundreds  of  children  especially 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  using  it  as  a 
playground. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  have  opened 
a  new  park  at  Dover.  The  park  consbts  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  about  half-way  up  the  Castle  Hill,  and  is 
very  tastefully  laid  out  in  smooth  lawns  and  terraces.  Not 
the  least  of  its  attractions  is  the  fine  view  it  affords  of  the 
sea,  the  castle,  the  heights,  and  the  whole  town  of  Dover. 
It  is  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  by  the  Corporation  from  the 
Woods  and  Forests;  and  the  townspeople,  therefore, 
though  the  work  of  planting  and  landscape  gardening 
cost  nearly  3,000/.,  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
made  a  great  improvement  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newton  (Devon)  Local  Board, 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Devon 
offering  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  Newton  Marsh  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  recreation  ground  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years,  at  a  nominal  rent  of  5/.  a  year.  The 
ground  measures  about  2a.  ar.  33p.,  and  the  Board  decided 
to  accept  the  offer. 

COMPETITIONS, 

NEW  HOSPITAL  AT  ROME. 

A  competition  has  been  opened  at  Rome  for  plans  of  a 
suitable  kind  for  a  new  hospital.  According  to  an  official 
notice  issued  by  Signor  Bacelli,  the  plans  are  to  include 
the  necessary  administrative  offices,  a  medico-chirurgical 
hospital  of  450  to  500  beds,  and  a  number  of  spiedal 
departments  for  various  classes  of  diseases.  The  hospital 
and  polydinical  branches  are  to  be  constructed  on  the 
pavilion  system,  with  buildings  one  story  high.  The 
separate  wards  are  not  to  contain  more  than  sixteen  to 
eighteen  beds.  In  sending  designs,  architects  have  to 
furnish  a  general  plan  on  the  sode  of  i  to  40a  The 
plans  of  all  the  buildings  are  to  be  on  the  scale  of  i  to  200. 
A  principal  view  of  the  entire  work  is  also  required  od  the 
scale  of  I  to  aoo,  and  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
separate  buildings  are  to  be  shown  upon  the  scale  of  i  to 
100.  An  explanatory  report  b  to  be  appended,  and  an 
estimate  b  to  be  furnished,  showine  that  the  entire  worii 
will  not  cost  more  to  execute  t£ui  eight   milUoo  lin 
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(320^000/.)*    'Hie  designs  have  to  be  sent  in  anonymously 
(but  pioTided  with  mottoes)   by  October   11.     Fourteen 
days  prerionsly  to  that  time  the  receipt  of  plans  will  com- 
mence at  the  Municipal  Chancellor's  Office  in  Rome. 
The  selection  will  he  intrusted  to  a  committee  named 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  consisting  of 
architects  as  well  as  physicians.     The  best  design  will 
receive  a  premium  of  400/.,  and  the  two  next  best  ones 
aoo/.  each.     The  Government  acquires  the   property  of 
the  prize  designs,  but  retains  complete  liberty  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  one  to  be  carried  out.  ■  The  necessary  details 
are  sent  to  intending  competitors  by  the  Building  Office 
at  Rome  (EUdixia  di  Ronu^. 


CONGRESSES. 


INTERNATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
have  deputed  its  president,  Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D., 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  to  represent  the 
ftterioary  profession  at  tne  International  Veterinary  Con- 
gress that  meets  at  Brussels  early  in  September,  and  at 
which  very  important  questions  relative  to  professional 
tostraction  and  the  public  health  in  regard  to  tuberculosis 
udother  animal  diseases  are  to  be  discussed.  This  con- 
fess will  be  attended  by  the  leading  veterinary  authorities 
in  Enrope  and  America. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  anniversary  meeting,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  Thursday,  July  12,  Prof.  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  entitled  *  The  Relationship  between  Geology 
and  Sinitation '  (published  at  page  51),  and  the  medSs 
ind  certificates  were  presented  to  the  successful  exhibitors 
It  the  Exhibition  held  at  Newcastle  in  September  1882. 
At  the  doRe  of  the  address  the  chairman  proposed  a  vote 
(rf  thinks  to  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Prof.  G.  M.  Humphry  for  presiding  was  moved  by 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  and  seconded  by  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S. 

♦ 

SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 
The  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  of  which  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  is  chairman,  has  acquired  from 
the  Metroi)olitan  Board  of  Works  over  an  acre  of  land  in 
Sdio,  havii^  frontages  to  the  new  street  from  Charing 
Crosi  to  Oxford  Street,  on  which  nearly  1,000  rooms  wiU 
be  erected. 

Newcast|e-on-Tyne  has  recently  exhibited  an  excessive 
death-rate,  being  higher  than  most  of  the  twenty-eight 
kige  towns  for  the  week  ending  August  4  :  the  average 
VIS  thirty-three  in  the  1,000.  The  sanitary  authorities  are 
exercisingi  the  utmost  vigilance  in  removing  everything 
detrimental  to  the  public  health  :  the  sewers  being  con- 
stiittlj  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

LOCAL. 
The    Corporation  and    Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Kewuk-iipoii-Trent  have  raised  the  salary  of  Mr.  George 
Sbqmrd,  their  surveyor,  from  80/.  to  150/.  per  annum. 

lliie    Worksop    Local    Board   and    Urban    Sanitary 
iUtfaority  have  raised  the  salary  of  Mr.  John  Allsopp, 
"  '  r  sanreyor,  from  150/.  to  200/.  per  annum,  conditionally 
1  his  relinquishing  private  practice. 


APPOINTMENTS     UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Adkins,  George,  L.R.C.P.Lond..  M.R.CS.Ene.,  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  aopointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  Tor  the  Plympton 
St  Mary  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Devonshire,  at  ;Ci5*  for  one 
year,  t^rthe  Poor-law  District  Medical  Officers,  whose  appoint- 
ments have  expired. 

Applebb,  Edward  Alexander,  L.R.CP.Edin.  and  L.M.,  L.F.P.S. 
Glasg.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Hay  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^10  for  one  year. 

Arthur^  James^  L.R.C.P.£din.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Easington  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;Ci3o  per  annum  for  three  years,  vice  Rawlings,  whose 
appointment  has  expired. 

Bbncraft,  Henry,  M.R.CS.Ens.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Meoical  Officer  of  Heidth  for  the  Southampton  Port 
Sanitary  District,  at  the  rate  of  ^^53  xm.  per  annum,  till  Lady 
Day  X884. 

Danirl,  Woodruflfe,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re. 
appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wareham  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £,X9  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1884. 

DoMENicHETTi,  Richard,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector-General,  Army, 
H.P.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
combined  Louth  Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  at  £»i2f>  P«r 
annum  for  five  years. 

Ellis,  William  Henry,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Shipley  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;^6o  per  annum  for  three  years,  vice  Smyth, 
whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Fishrr,   Thomas,   M.RC.S.Eng.,    L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-ap- 

Stinted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Garstang  Rural  Sanitary 
istrict,  at  £y>  for  one  year. 

Has  WELL,  Narcis  Richard,  M.R.CS.Enz.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Helston  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  Cornwall,  at  ;^xoo  for  the  year  ending 
March  35,  1884,  vice  the  Poor-Law  District  Medical  Officers, 
whose  appointments  have  expired. 

Hayman,  Henry,  F.R.CS.Ene.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  x  sub-district  of  the 
Wycombe  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^4o  for  one  year. 

HiMB,  Thomas  Whiteside,  M.B.Univ.Dub.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Csoo  per  annum  for  five 
years,  vice  Butterfield,  resigned. 

Hope,  Edward  William,  M.D.Edin.,  L.R.C.P.I^nd.,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Liverpool 
Urban  Sanitary  District. 

HosEGOOD,  William,  M.B.C.M.Univ.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amersham  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  £,v>  for  one  year,  vice  Brickweil,  resigned. 

Ilott,  Edward,  F.R.C.S.Engy  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bromley,  Kent, 
Urban  Sanitary  District^at  C'^oAqx  one  year. 

Malkt,  Henry,  M.D.Univ.Dub.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Wolvcrhaimpton  Urban  Sanitary  Distria,  at 
;Cz5o  per  annum,  vice  Lpve,  resigned. 

Philpot,  Charles  William,  M.D.Univ.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Croydon  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;^3oo  per  annum. 

Smyth,  Hatton,  M.D.,  CM.Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  LicMid..  K.Q.CP. 
Irel,,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Poole  Rural  Samtary  District,  at  £»io  per  annum  for  five 
years,  from  Sept.  39  next,  vice  Montgomery  and  Lawson. 

Vbrdon.  Henry  Walter,  F.R.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  Sl  Mary, 
Liunbeth,  at  /[300  per  annum,  Xfice  Groves,  resugned. 

Walford,  Edwardf,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  S.ScCert.Canub., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ramsgate 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci5o  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Warren,  Thomas,  M.R.C.S.Enff.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  a  sub-district 
of  the  Wycombe  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C35  for  one  year. 

Wills,  Mr.  Charles,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mansfield  Urban, 
and  the  Worksop  and  Southwell  Rural,  Sanitary  Districts,  com- 
bined, at  JC400  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 

Nuisances,  &c. 

Barker.  Mr.  W.  F.,  has  been  re-appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuisance.) 

for  the  Blackrod  Urban  Sanitary  district,  Lancashire. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Henry  Fitzjames,  nas  been  appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  tne  Poole  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  jC/o  per 

annum  for  five  years,  from    Sept.    39  next,   vice  Barnes  and 

Crumpler. 
Brown,  Mr.  Edwin,  has  been  re-appointed  In^)ector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Burgess  Hill  Urban  Samtary  District  Sussex,  at  ;C3o  per 

annum  for  three  years. 
Chasbmorb,  Mr.  Henry,  Union  Bank,  Croydon,  has  been  appointed 

Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 

Croydon. 
Claypon.  Mr.  W.  L.,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

Spalding  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Garfit, 

deceased. 
Clbvsrton,  Mr.  Frederick  William,  has  been  appointed  Oerk  to  the 

Plympton  St.  Mary  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at 

£Kjf>  per  annum  as  Qerk  to  the  Guardians,  ^z%  per  Annum  as 
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dole  to  the  Ron]  Saahary  Astlionty,  nch  fnzther 
asGokto  tbe  AsKaoBcoK  and  School  AfTcndancr  Comminfrs 
as  icaj  be  asssafly  fixed,  and  liees  as  Retnniiig  Officer ;  also 
Oerk  CO  the  Sc  Gcnaans  Goanfians  and  Rnral  Santtaxy  Autho- 
rity, at  £70  per  aicaua  as  Clerk  to  the  Goazdians,  sach  further 
rcmmaerajaao  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  as  Oerk  to  the 
Rnral  Sanitary  Ast^ority,  to  the  Assesonent  Committee,  and  to 
the  School  Ancodaaoe  Committee,  az»l  fees  as  Retnmins  Officer, 
Tkt  Mr.  F.  W.  P.  Orrertoo,  dccraicd, 

CcKHCE.  Mr.  Fredesick  Booher,  has  been  npointed  Ttcanrer  to  the 
Hay  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority,  and  to  the  Hay 
Goardiass  aad  R&iai  Sanitary  Amhsrity.  vic€  Trotter,  resigned. 

Cox,  Mr.  Tlkomas  Mhrhril,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
NaisasKcs  far  the  Sooshampcon  Port  Sanitary  District  till  Lady 
DaytEa4- 

Dsnr,  Mr.  Jacob,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Bindley  Local 
Board  amd  Urban  Samtary  Aathoriiy,  rarr  Whitley,  drrraVd 

DicxKxsoK,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointrd  In^xctorof  Xoisanoes 
fer  the  cMhinwl  Salron  Walden  Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Djgrvrts.  at  £iy>  per  annum,  rbr  Blackmore,  resicned. 

F»^-^.  Mr.  Edward,  hM  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hove  Board 
of  Isgrovcment  Commimiaoers  and  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority, 

EiosrrT,  Mr.  I.  W.^  one  uf  the  retiriBS  Members  of  the  Nevtoo 

Board  of  tmproraneot   Commiauooers   and   Urban     Sanitary 

Asshority,  has  been  re-elected  for  the  r-wning  three  jtan, 
TtsmacTLKXE.  The  Rer.  George  William,  has beoi  elected  a  Member 

of  the  Boenv  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority,  vic^ 

Coodcr.  rained. 
Tomsom,    Mr.   John    Pope,  has   been  re-appointed    Inspector  of 

Nsifcaaoes  Cor  the  Wycombe  Rnral  Sanitary  District,  at  £ttQ  per 

annum  far  ttroycanL 
FoKsm.  Mr.  T.,  one  of  the  retiring  Members  of  the  Newton  Board 

of  Improvement  Commifoiooers  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

has  been  re-elected  for  the  ensuins  three  years. 
Fox.  Mr.  Ambrose,  has  been  re-appointed  Inmrrtor  of  Xutsances 

far  theGantasg  Rsral  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£44  far  one  year. 
Glotzs,  Mr.  B.   B.,  one  of  the  rctiriaji:  Members  of  the  Newton 

Board  of   Improrexaent    Commissioners   and    Urban    Sanitary 

Authority,  has  been  re-elected  far  the  ensuing  three  years. 
GoocH,  Mr.  W.  F.,  one  of  the  retiring  Mergers  of  the  Newton 

Board  of    Improvement    Commissioners    and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authsrity,  has  been  re-elected  far  the  I'mning  three  years. 
"  Mr.  Qurles  Law,_has  been  appoiaard  Surveyor  and  Inspector 

""~    krd  and  Urban  Sanitary 


of  Suisaaces  to  tbe  Nuneaton  Local  Board 
.Authority,  at  tyti.  per  annum,  pier  Maclese. 

'.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 


GKCvx>rr,  Mr.  )., 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derbyshire,  vice  Thomas, 


Ilkeston  Local 


Havx,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Morpeth 

Guardians     and  Rural    Samtary    Anthority,    vice     Wilkinson, 

deceased. 
Haxdixt,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  has  been  re-appc«nted  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  far  the  Sedgley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £70  for 

one  year. 
HeKBiNC,  Mr.  John  C,  the  Oerk  to  the  Sutton  Local   Board  and 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been  appointed  also  CoUeaor. 
HiBBEKT,  Mr.  Thomas  jun.,  has  been  appointed  an   Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  tbe  Blackiod  Urban  Sanitary  district. 
HtxcsTOK,  Mr.   Frederick,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to   the 

Cardiff  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitar  y  Anthority,  vice  Woods, 


HoLKOYo,  Mr.  Alfred,  luubeen  re-appointed  In^wctor  of  Nuisances 

far  the  Qeckheatoo  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £yo  per  annum. 
HccHBS,  Mr.  Walter,  has  been  elected  a   Member  of  tbe   Bog^nor 

Local   Board  and    Urban    Sanitary    Authority,  vice    Jenkins, 

resigned. 
KiKC,  Mr.  C,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Horsham  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitaiy  Authority,  vice  Pennells,  resigned. 
KmcHTS,  Mr.  James  West,  has  been  re-appotnted  Public  Analyst 


far  Huntingdonshire,  far  one  year. 
Maketeace,  Mr.  Jofaa  B..  has  been 
far  the  Felling  Urban  Sanitary 


ted 
at 


ofNuisances 
80  per  annum,  vice 


Ossekoo.  resigned. 
MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Inward,  has  been 

for  the  Croydon  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  jCi75  per 
MooBC,  Mr.  Edward  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst 


1  appointed  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector 
for  the  Croydon  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £17$  per  annum. 


for  the  County  of  Sussex,  far  one  year. 

Moaais,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  has  been  re-appMnted  Collector  to  the 

Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  .\uthonty  of  W^elshpool,  at  a^ 

per  cent,  commission  and  £2^  per  annum  as  School  Attendance 

Nan'KIvell,  Mr.  W.  H.,  has  been  re-appotnted  Surveyor  and 
Inyector  of  Nuisances  to  the  East  Dereham  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £2$  and  £sp^  far  the  ensutnj;  year. 

PoTTEK.  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Snrreyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Welshpo<^  at  ;^iao  par  annum,  vice  Hurst  and  Fortune,  whose 
appoimments  have  expired. 

Sacndeks,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  East 
Dereham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  far  the 
ensuing  y«ar. 

ScMoriELo,  Mr.  R.  Henr>'.  has  been  appointed  Oerk,  Snrreyor,  and 
Collector,  to  the  Blackrod  Urban  Sanitary  district,  vice  Poaer 
and  Saunders. 

SioxcT,  Mr.  Marlow  William,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Oerk 
to  the  Cowpen  Local    Board  and   Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
MotthumberlarKJ.  at  50Z.  per  annum,  vice  Robinson,  icsigned. 
»  Mr.  Henr>-,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corpoia- 


don  and  Urban  Sanitaiy  Anthority  of  Dartxnooth,  vice  Eakg, 

resigned. 
Staxtosc,  Mr.  Walter,  has  been  appointed  Sorvcyor  to  the  Corpora. 

tioo  and  Urban  Sanitary  Antbority  of  Chesterfield,  at  i2sl  per 

annum,  racy  Toky,  rramrd 
Tuck,  Mr.  Arthur  WuHam,  has  been  appointrd  Oerk  to  the  Oakhaa 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Anthority,  at  £to  per  annuin  at 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £y>  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rura] 

Sanitary  Authority,  £20  per  anmim  as  Oerk  to  the  / 


Committee,  £ts  yt*  annum  as  Oerk  to  the  Sdiool  Attendance 
Committee,  and /12  per  annam  as  Rctnming  Officer,  vice  Hoogh, 


Waucsx,  Mr.  Tlkomas,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Cor* 
poratiooand  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority  of  Croyidoo,  at  ^^500  per 


Waxklyx,  Mr.  James  AUred,  has  been  re-appointed  PnbGc  Aoalytt 

for  Peterboroo^i,  far  two  years* 
Whiteheao,  Mr.  James,  juo.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  and  of  Gas  and  Water  Meters  far  the  Rawmanh 

Urban  Sanitanr  District,   Yorkshire,  at   £ha  per  annnm,  vkt 

Train,  resignetL     ^^ 
W'sicHT,    Mr.    John  William,  has  been    appointed    Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Bingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £f^  per 
Pftcr  AzDsby,  deceased. 


NOTES  AND  QOERIES. 

Havii^  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  reoeipC  of  Queries  appcr* 
taining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  aasvcr 
without  having  to  refer  our  OMiespoodmr  to  fomprlriit  profeasiooal 
adviseis,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  udiichtoregisteriach  Queries  tad 
Rqilies  thereto  as  can  fairiy  be  expected  from  us;  and  our  sufascriben 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tcod 
to  benefit  ttiriMsrIvcs  and  the  nwnmunily.  Both  Queries  and  Rcpfiei 
wiIl,howeTer,beiabjcctcd,ifniiiifffwaiilylapg,toaitrictaptailmrrt. 

99.  Watkk  Spocts  to  Houses. 
How  may  die  provisiao  of  these  be  insisted  upon  in  nnal  distridsf 

ViCAI. 

[Only  by  obtaining  for  die  particular  place  in  qoesdon  nite 
powers,  and  then  only  as  regards  new  buildings,  the  coostrocdm 
of  which  can  be  regulated  br  by-laws.  One  of  the  by-laws  of  tki 
model  series  IV.,  issued  br  the  Local  Government  Board,  proridn 
that  'every  person  who  shall  erect  a  new  bnilding  shall  cause  dM 
roof  or  flat  of  such  building  to  be  coostmcted  that  all  water  falfiag 
00  soch  roof  or  flat  shall  be  recrived  in  suitable  gutters,  shoots,  or 
trooebs* ;  and  a  second  by-law  prorides  for  a  '  suitable  pipe  or 
trunk  extending  frxxn  the  roof  of  soch  builduw  to  the  ground,  lo 
be  fixed  to  the  front  or  rear,  or  to  one  of  the  adcs  of  snch  bnildiagi 
and  to  be  so  connected  wirb  a  gutter,  shoot,  or  trough  reocivipg 
any  water  that  may  fall  on  the  rool^  as  to  carry  all  snch  water 
therefrom  without  causing  dampness  in  any  part  of  any  wall  or 
foundatioo  of  snch  building.'  Ks  regards  urban  districts,  by-laws 
for  this  purpose  are  rendiered  to  a  large  extent  unnecessary  by 
SecdoQ  74  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  (xo  ft  11 
Vict.  cap.  X4X  which  makes  the  provision  of  water-spouts  com- 
pulsory undfer  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  day,  where  an  order  far 
soch  provisioo  has  been  made  on  the  awncr  or  occupier  by  tht 
local  authority.] 

zoa  Di'ST-Bixs. 

Is  there  specific  power  under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  compel  aa 
owner  to  provide  dust-bins  ?  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  various 
sections  relating  to  ash-pits,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  *  ash-pit ' 
contemplated  by  the  Act  is  a  part  ot  a  privy.  X. 

[Tbe  word  '  dust-lNn  *  does  not  occur  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
or  in  the  Model  By-Laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  :  but  it 
is  covered  bv  the  word  '  ash-pit.*  Observe  that  Sect.  36  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  requires  that  upon  notice  by  the  local  authority 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  hooae  must  provide  *a  sufficient  water* 
closet,  earth-closet,  mr  priv^r  (these  being  alternate  mrthods  of  doia^ 
the  same  thing— 1>.  dispowng  of  the  excrementX  emd  an  ash-prt 
famished  with  proper  doors  and  coverings  (evidently  for  a  difierent 
purpose  altogether— via.,  the  removal  of  refrise).^— £i>> 

101.   0>MPt'LSOKY   RCMOVAl.  TO  HOSTITAU 

What  interpretation  of   the     words  'without    proper   lodgin; 
accommodation.'  in  Section  za4  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  do  I 
precedents  justify?  ^ 

[This  is  a  question  of  moch  nicety.  So  fro-  as  we  are  aware,  no 
legal  decision  on  the  subjea  has  been  actually  made  :  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Lumkv.  the  Counsel  of  the  Local 
(Government  Board,  that  the  words  lelinied  to  meant '  lodpng  and 
accommodation '  proper  for  the  patient  himself,  and  not  far  those 


'  proper  for  tbe  patient  1 
;  him.  In  other  woitis,  so  kxtg  as  the  patient  can  ba 
jout  danger  to  himsdf,  the  law  can  take  no  cogaisaace 
i^uA  compulsory  notification)  ^  the  dangerof  ratrhing  die  <fiseaae 
uicurred  by  those  surrounding  him.  This  view,  if  it  be  the  comet 
one,  which  is  open  to  argument,  is  a  most  unfattunate  one  from  tha 
public  health  stand-point.  For  arguments  against  such  a  rea^ag 
of  the  words,  aae  the  saooemive  reports  on  Local  LccBlatBQB  of  tka 
Chairman  of  the  PteiiaaMBtary  Billt  Cnwirtw  of  tha  Iliitiih 
Medical  AsMciation,  especially  that  for  ittx.  See  abo  SAmTAXV 
Recoko,  voL  xiL,  p.  9a.j 
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BICHMOND  AND  ITS  WATBB  SUPPLY. 

By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. 

Few  localities  have  obtained  so  much  notoriety  of 
late  as  Richmond,  though  of  a  kind  of  which  it  has 
litile  reason  to  be  proud,  seeing  that  the  cause  of  it 
has  been  as  complete  a  breakdown  ^of  the  water 
arrangements  as  can  well  be  imagined.     Not  only  is 
the  case  itself  instructive,  but  Richmond  has  for  so 
long  been  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  and  the  familiar 
dream  of  Londoners,  that  the  situation  is  emphasised, 
aod  the  attention  of  the  public  drawn  to  it  more 
than  if  it  were  a  less  noteworthy  place.    The  fact  is 
that  Richmond's  attractions  have  to  a  certain  extent 
been  a  drawback,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  until  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  comparatively  rural  village, 
which  repudiated  all  association  with  London,  and 
hdd  itself  aloof  with  a  lordly  air.     In  so  doing  Rich- 
mond was  to  a  large  extent  justified,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  its  lovely  situation,  its  aristocratic 
neighbourhood,  and  its  acknowledged  salubrity  ;  and 
in  truth,  a  prettier  and  pleasanter  spot  could  not 
have  been  found  within  a  day's  journey  from  the 
■  metropolis.     As  far  as  these  advantages  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  an  evil  day  for  Richmond  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the    London    and   South-Westem 
Railway  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  that  it  was  advisable,  therefore,  to 
bring  to  its  doors  the  District  Extension  Line,  by 
which  speedy  access  was  to  be  given  to  the  City  vii 
King's  Cross  on  the  north,  and  Charing  Cross  on 
the  south,  a  consummation  which  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  the  North  London  and  the  Ludgate  Hill 
services,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  some  three  hundred  trains  a  day  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs.     The 
natural  consequences  followed.    Whereas  Richmond 
was  formerly  the  residential  resort  of  the  compara- 
tively few,  whose  well-to-do  and  comfortable  houses 
had  been  a  feature  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  it 
now  became  the  resort    of  business  men,  simul- 
taneously with  whom    appeared    the    speculative 
builder,  with  his  suburban    villa  erections.      The 
effects  were  practically  shown  in  the  Census  returns, 
in  which  Richmond  is  thus  described. 

Increase 
i86z  Z87X  z88z      since  z86z. 

1.  Urban  sanitary  district — 

Inhabited  houses...  1,246  ...  2,566  ...  3,448  ...  2,202 
Population 7*423  ...15,113  ...19,068  ...11,645 

2.  Saperintendent  Registrar's  district  (area  4,983  acres) — 
Inlmbited  houses...  ...  4,483  ...  6,034 

Population ...26,145  •••33i630 

3.  Registrar's  sub-district  (area  2,160  acres) — 
Inhabited  houses...  ...  2,850  ...  3,845 

Population ...16,829  ••.21,301 

Rateable    value    in    1877-78,     117,921/.;     1878-79, 

122,046/.  ;    1879-80,     127,049/.  ;     1880-81,     134,629/.  ; 
1881-82,  142,9(59/;  1882-83,  155.019/. 

Richmond  is  also  alluded  to  in  Mr.  De  Ranee's 
aUe  work  on  *  The  Water  Supply  of  England,  1881.' 
'Population^  19,068,  supplied  at  present  by  a  tem- 
well  made  by  urban  authority,  after  the 
ly  to  the  town,  formerly  given  by  the  Southwark 
Vauxhall  Company,  without  Parliamentary 
Ity,  was  cut  off  by  that  company,  Jan.  14, 
Supply,  475,016  gallons— intermittent.  Ar- 
well  in  progress  :  has  now  reached  the  chalk. 


Reservoir  in  Richmond  Park  holding  750,000  gallons. 
Public  Health  Act,  &c.' 

Whether  we  take  the  urban  sanitary  district  or 
the  registrar's  sub-district  (which,  perhaps,  would  be 
most  proper),  the  increase  of  both  houses  and  popu- 
lation is  very  striking,  particularly  when  we  re- 
member that  there  is  absolutely  no  trade  or  manu- 
facture to  cause  any  such  increase.  During  the  last 
ten  years  building  in  Richmomi  has  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly, by  no  means  to  its  improvement  or  comfort. 
Many  a  fair  field  has  been  enclosed,  and  many  a  noble 
tree  felled,  their  place  knowing  them  no  more,  but  filled 
up  with  rows  of  monotonous  villas.  Fortunately,  the 
exquisite  Richmond  Park  cannot  be  touched,  though 
the  hill-side  sloping  away  from  it  on  the  north  and 
towards  the  railway  station  has  become  so  covered 
with  houses  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  more. 
All  this  once  open  ground  is  now  occupied  by  Car- 
digan, Montagfu,  Onslow,  Church,  Ararat,  and  King's 
Roads,  with  their  connecting  cross  streets,  most  of 
them  filled  with  houses  of  from  £^  to  ;^i  50  rentals, 
while  little  colonies  of  new  'estates,'  such  as  the 
Halford,  Larkfield,  Sheen  Park,  King's  Farm,  &c., 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town.  Further  north,  again,  the  open  country 
between  Richmond  and  Kew  has  been  equally  built 
upon,  practically  joining  the  two  places.  On  the 
Selwyn  Estate  are  many  very  good  houses,  though 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Sandy  Lane  (alongside 
the  District  Line),  which,  always  more  or  less  neg- 
lected by  the  parish,  has  lately  been  increased  by  a 
long  row  of  cottages,  one  portion  of  it  built  on 
the  site  of  a  refuse  heap.  The  poorer  section  of  the 
community  is  chiefly  found  in  what  is  known  as  New 
Richmond,  where  a  considerable  population  is  clus- 
tered around  the  gas-works  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
parish. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1877,  Rich- 
mond was  amply  supplied  with  water  by  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  Company,  the  population  of  the 
town  being  then  about  17,000.  The  Vestry  consi- 
dered that  the  price  of  the  water  was  too  high,  and 
made  an  effort  to  contract  with  the  company  at  a 
lower  rate.  This  the  company  declined  to  do,  and 
the  disagreement  gradually  became  a  quarrel,  giving 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling.  The  negotiations 
were 'finally  broken  off  by  the  Vestry  determining  to 
become  their  own  water  purveyors,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  following  letter  was  circulated  amongst  the 
ratepayers : — 

*  Vestry  Clerk's  Office, 
*  Richmond,  Surrey,  December  28,  1876. 
*  Richmond  Water  Supply. 

*Sir, — You  are  doubtless  aware  Uiat  the  Vestry 
have  received  notice  from  the  engineer  of  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  Water  Company  that  the 
company  will,  on  January  13  next,  cease  the  water- 
supply  to  the  town,  unless  they  receive  "  compensa- 
tion "  from  the  Vestry  for  continuing  the  supply. 

*  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond 
Vestry  (to  whom  this  notice  has  been  referred)  to 
inform  you  that  although  the  new  artesian  well  at 
the  parish  water-works  is  not  yet  completed,  the 
Committee  has  made  arrangements  to  furnish  from 
their  existing  artesian  well,  and  other  equally  good 
sources,  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
inhabitants. 

*  The  Committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Vestry  to  conmience  the  supply  on  the  following 
exceedingly  moderate  terms  : — 

'  I.  The  rate  of  charge  on  nrivate  houses 
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shops  to  be  sixpence  in  the  pound  per  annum  on  the 
rateable  value  (instead  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
and  upwards  per  annum  on  the  gross  value,  which 
you  now  pay)  ;  no  extra  charge  to  be  made  for  baths, 
water-closets,  or  high  service,  nor  for  empty  houses. 
*  2.  Breweries,  dye-works,  laundries,  and  the  like, 
to  be  supplied  by  water  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
sixpence  per  1,000  gallons,  or  by  special  agreement 
with  the  Vestry. 

'  3.  The  water  rate  to  be  collected  quarterly  (to- 
gether with  the  poor  and  highway  rates),  and  not  in 
advance. 

'4.  The  Vestry  to  make  the  necessary  change 
from  the  Southwark  Company's  mains  to  their  own, 
without  expense  to  you,  and  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

'  As  it  is  important  that  the  Committee  should  be 
immediately  informed  whether  you  desire  to  take 
your  future  supply  from  the  Vestry,  I  enclose  a  form 
for  your  signature,  which  I  beg  you  will  return  to 
me  on  or  before  Monday,  January  i  next,  failing 
which,  any  delay  in  the  change  of  your  supply  wiU 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Committee. 

*  I  am  yours  obediently, 

'  F.  B.  Senior, 

*  Vestry  Clerk.' 
As  might  be  expected,  the  circular  (and  especially 
that  part  of  it  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate)  was 
generally  approved,  the  more  so  as  the  town  was  led 
to  expect  a  speedy  and  plentiful  supply  from  the  new 
artesian  well,  which  the  Vestry  believed  would  be 
ready  in  some  six  months*  time.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  *  ample  supply  of  pure  water '  to  which  the 
Vestry  clerk  so  pointedly  alludes,  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  partly  from  the  Leg  of  Mutton 
Pond,  an  open  piece  of  water  of  very  small  size  in 
Richmond  Park ;  partly  from  the  ditch  running  by 
the  bottom  of  the  cemetery — mere  surface  water,  with 
a  suspicion  of  cemetery  drainage  ;  and  subsequently 
from  the  Petersham  well.  But  that  even  then  there 
was  considerable  dissatisfaction,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  Local  Government  Board  in- 
quiry was  held  on  the  question  in  1877,  when  Major 
Tulloch  was  present,  and  at  which  a  committee  of 
ratepayers  appeared  by  counsel  to  protest  against 
the  supply  by  the  Vestry  of  water  from  the  Peters- 
ham well  This  well  was  sunk  in  the  Petersham 
meadows,  and  had  the  disadvantage  then,  as  now, 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  yielded  by  the  so-called 
springs  was  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  tide.  All 
Richmond  residents  and  all  boating  men  know  that 
when  the  tide  is  unusually  high,  the  whole  of  the 
meadow  is  covered  for  several  feet  by  tidal  water, 
which  must  be  plentifully  saturated  with  sewage,  as 
it  is  below  the  outfall  of  the  sewers  of  Twickenham, 
Teddington,  and  other  places.  But  from  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  well  until  the  resumption 
of  the  water-supply  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Company  on  August  28,  1883,  a  very  considerable 
simount  of  the  daily  supply  has  been  furnished  to 
Richmond  from  this  well,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed 
with  the  better  water  from  the  artesian  source.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Vestry  have  dis- 
countenanced any  effort  to  obtain  an  analysis  of 
this  Petersham  water,  although  a  member  of  the 
recent  deputation  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  August  27 
last  produced  a  sample  from  his  cistern,  of  which 
the  presumptive  evidence  was  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  supplied  either  from  the  well  or  direct  from  the 
Thames.  At  any  rate,  its  cloudiness  was  evident  to 
the  naked  eye,  while  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass 


revealed  swarms  of  rotiferae  and  other  unpleasant- 
nesses. 

The  history  of  the  new  artesian  well  sinking  (which 
is  being  carried  down  within  the  old  one)  would 
probably  be  very  curious  and  interesting  reading, 
were  it  ever  made  public  The  contract  depth  to 
which  the  bore- hole  was  to  be  taken,  if  required, 
was  1,143  ^cet)  though  it  is  said  that  the  original 
estimate  of  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  abun- 
dant supply  .was  434  feet  However  that  might  be, 
the  well  is  now  bored  to  the  depth  of  1,249  feet, 
845  feet  below  the  boring  of  the  old  well,  and  136  feet 
below  the  extreme  contract  depth,  and,  what  is  more 
ominous  still,  according  to  the  resident  engineer,  is 
still  unfinished.  Though  nobody  (and  certainly  not 
the  Water  Committee)  knows  in  what  strata  the 
lowest  boring  is,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
London  clay  and  chalk  have  been  sunk  through,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  Devonian  rocks  have  now  been 
reached,  it  being  evident  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderable hiatus  of  the  ordinary  intervening  beds. 
This  seems  probable  by  a  comparison  with  the  well 
sunk  at  Messrs.  Meux's  brewery  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  in  which,  below  the  chalk,  255  feet  of  green- 
sand  and  gault  were  first  reached,  and  then^  the 
Devonian  b^ds  at  1,064  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  greensand  and  gault  have 
thinned  out  so  as  to  practically  be  absent,  as  the 
present  termination  of  the  boring  is  at  a  lower  depth 
than  the  one  at  Messrs.  Meux's  brewery,  and  which 
was  discontinued  at  1,144  feet.  The  mystery  and 
want  of  knowledge  that  seems  to  have  characterised 
all  concerned  in  the  proceeding,  is  one  reason  why 
the  town  has  lost  confidence  in  the  Water  Com- 
mittee, and  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  much 
better  satisfied  if  its  members  had  frankly  declared 
their  ignorance,  and  sought  additional  advice  from 
experts  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  or  dis- 
continuing the  boring.  But  instead  of  adopting  this 
course,  the  resident  engineer  calmly  assures  the 
public  '  that  a  little  delay  has  occurred  in  providing 
the  cylinders  necessary  to  protect  tlie  hole  from  the 
sandstone  marl  (Old  Red  ?)  that  has  caused  some 
little  trouble  by  falling  in.  These  cylinders  are 
hourly  expected,  and  will  take  very  little  time  to  place 
in  the  well,  when  the  boring  will  be  recommenced, 
and  in  all  probably,  a  result  will  soon  be  obtained.' 
Certainly,  if  the  Committee  goes  on  much  longer  in 
this  heroic  manner,  we  may  in  time  obtain  some 
very  remarkable  geological  results,  though  the  arrival 
of  the  water  seems  to  be  more  problematical  than 
ever.  By  ultimately  solving  the  question  of  the 
earth's  central  heat,  the  Richmond  Water  Committee 
may  expect  to  render  themselves  immortal 

The  question  of  cost  is  a  very  serious  one,  but  is 
treated  by  the  committee  in  the  same  light-hearted 
and  happy  manner,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  it  is  only  the  ratepayers'  money 
which  is  being  thrown  into  the  hole,  and  a  very 
infinitesimal  portion  comes  upon  themselves.  The 
contract  price  was  for  ^^28,000,  including  a  margin 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.  But  these  unforeseen 
contingencies  have  now  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  ;^73,ooo,  and,  by  their  own  showing,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Water  Committee  or  the  Vestry  have 
the  remotest  idea  as  to  the  probable  limit  to  the 
cost.  This,  too,  after  seven  years'  groping,  when 
the  promise  was  made  to  finish  the  well  in  six 
months'  time  !  Putting  aside  the  various  occasions 
during  the  seven  years  at  which  outcries  have  arisen 
at  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  town  would  have  con- 
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doned  the  broken  promises  (for  vestries  have  a 
marvellous  power  of  obtaining  absolution)  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  appearance  of  confusion  or 
confession  on  the  pait  of  the  peccant  body.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  Water  Committee  hold  on  their 
way  with  imperturbable  serenity,  publishing  no 
details,  vouchsafing  no  information,  and  refusing  to 
take  into  their  confidence  even  their  brother  mem- 
bers of  the  Vestry.  Now  and  again,  when  pressed 
too  hard,  the  Committee  have  threatened  to  resign, 
which  terrible  possibility  has  always  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  bringing  the  Vestry  to  its  bearings,  by 
abjectly  entreating  the  Committee  to  go  on  with  its 
duties,  and  think  no  more  of  resignation. 

The  resident  engineer  has  lately  published  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  present  supply,  to  the  following 
effect :  *  That  the  artesian  well  had  reached  a  depth 
of  1,279  ^<^^>  845  feet  below  the  old  boring,  and 
136  feet  below  the  contract  depth,  and  is  still  un- 
finished. Nearly  200  new  services  have  been  con- 
nected since  July  1882,  and  532  since  the  engineer 
first  made  application  to  the  committee,  and  the 
deficiency  is  owing  to  less  rainfall,  which  has  caused 
people  to  use  a  larger  quantity  for  garden  purposes 
and  for  additional  baths.  The  greatest  interval  in 
the  supply  has  been  two  days,  an  alternate  day 
supply  which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  period 
the  largest  number  of  complaints  were  received. 
The  total  quantity  of  water  available  during  the 
week  in  which  the  intermittent  supply  was  given 
equalled  39Siii3  gallons  daily,  which  gives  20^ 
gallons  per  head  for  a  population  taken  at  19,200. 
The  water  for  trade  purposes  equalled  8,828  gallons, 
making  a  total  of  403,941  gallons  supplied  from  the 
wells,  while  that  for  road  watering,  and  for  the  public 
baths  (drawn  from  the  river)  equalled  $6,297  gallons 
per  diem,  making  a  grand  total  of  460,238  gallons 
from  all  sources.  The  principal  complaint  has  come 
from  the  Kew  district,  which  is  a  new  one.' 

This  Utopian  view  of  the  case  rather  landed  the 
Water  Committee  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
Putting  aside  some  inaccuracies,  such  as  the  un- 
usually dry  weather  (for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
outcry  of  scarcity  began  before  the  dry  weather  set 
in,  and  not  afterwards),  it  was  notorious  that  the 
population,  which  was  fewer  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  having 
betaken  themselves  to  more  pleasant  climes,  was 
not  supplied  with  the  alleged  quantity  per  day,  as 
many  houses  were  absolutely  without  water  for  two 
or  three  days  together.  After  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  before  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
came  to  the  rescue,  there  certainly  was  an  ample 
supply  for  several  days  ;  but  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  such  supply  could  not  have  been  furnished, 
either  by  the  artesian  or  by  Petersham  well,  and  the 
only  other  source,  therefore,  must  have  been  the 
river,  unfiltered  and  tainted  with  sewage. 

Reverting  to  the  cost,  a  member  of  the  Water 
Committee  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company,  the  parish  had  been  saved 
;t  1 9,786  during  the  six  years,  and  he  arrived  at 
these  figures  by  asserting  that  the  ratepayers  had 
paid  for  water  to  the  Vestry  ;£29,i9i,  whereas  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  rates  would  have  been 
£^  978.  Moreover,  that  out  of  what  the  Vestrv  had 
Deceived,  £j^^<x>  of  the  loans  had  been  paid  off,  and 
this  sum  ought  to  be  added,  making  a  total  saving 
«f /27,286.  But  a  member  of  the  Vestry  (for  birds 
in  tbcar  little  nests  do  not  always  agree)  shows,  on 


the  other  hand,  that,  of  the  ;^7 3,000  spent  on  the 
water-supply,  only  ;^45,ooo  is  represented  by  per- 
manent works,  while  ;^5 1,950  stands  as  an  existing 
debt  of  the  parish.  When  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  finally  severed  connection  with 
Richmond  in  1877,  they  made  an  offer  to  take  over 
the  works  (reservoirs  and  wells)  contracted  for  by 
the  Vestry,  and  to  carry  them  out  at  their  own  cost, 
and  to  charge  the  ratepayers  four  per  cent,  on  the 
annual  value  of  their  holdings.  This,  however,  was 
rejected  by  the  Vestry,  who  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company.  We 
h^ve  seen  the  results. 

A  few  words  will  deal  with  the  emergency,  and 
how  it  was  obviated.  The  deficiency  of  water 
became  so  alarming  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the 
incapacity  of  those  in  charge  of  the  water  so  glaring, 
that  it  was  felt  that  no  remedy,  either  immediate 
or  subsequent,  was  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Vestry ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  a 
resident  on  Richmond  Hill,  which  assemblage,  though 
necessarily  not  large  (on  account  of  so  many  persons 
being  away  for  their  nolidays)  was  fairly  represent- 
ative. A  deputation  was  then  and  there  arranged  to 
wait  upon  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  lay  before  him  the 
grievance  from  which  the  town  was  suffering.  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  while 
admitting  that  he  could  only  then  deal  with  the 
emergency,  and  even  in  this  direction  more  as  a 
mediator  than  in  any  other  capacity,  immediately 
sent  Colonel  Bolton  to  Richmond  to  use  his  good 
offices  ;  and  this  was  done  to  such  good  effect,  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  connection  was  again  opened 
with  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  main, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  obtained.  Amidst  so 
much  local  mismanagement,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
cord such  an  admirable  instance  of  prompt  and 
beneficial  Government  interference. 

It  should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  Vestry,  that, 
prior  to  Colonel  Bolton's  intervention,  a  negotiation 
had  passed  between  them  and  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  about  May  last,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  latter  wished  the  Vestry  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  that  the  maximum  daily  quantity 
of  water  which  the  Company  should  be  bound  to 
supply  should  be  a  million  gallons,  and  that  the 
Vestry  should  pay  for  a  minimum  quantity  of 
600,000  gallons  per  week,  the  supply  to  be  used  for 
the  public  baths  only.  The  Committee  had  pre- 
viously proposed  to  take  for  the  baths  and  other 
purposes  a  maximum  weekly  quantity  of  600,000 
gallons  and  a  minimum  supply  of  300,000  up  to 
September  29,  and  thereafter,  between  May  i  and 
September  29  in  each  year,  as  so  much  would  not 
be  required  in  the  winter.  One  of  the  clauses  to 
which  the  Vestry  very  much  objected  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Company  should  not  be  liable  to 
make  compensation  if  from  frost,  drought,  or  other 
causes  beyond  their  control,  the  water-supply 
should  be  deficient ;  the  Water  Committee  natu- 
rally considering  that  drought  was  just  the  prin- 
cipal cause  which  would  induce  the  town  to  take  the 
Company's  water.  Another  clause  was  to  give  the 
Company  the  power  to  open  the  streets  at  any  time;  a 
third,  to  fix  the  price  of  the  water  at  \s,  per  1,000 
gallons,  and  to  require  a  deposit  oi£^QO>  AH  these 
terms  were  certainly  somewhat  stringent,  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
ihe  terms  of  Hobson's  choice^  made,  probably,  a 
trifle  more  harsh  by  the  previous  behaviour  of  the 
Vestry  to  the  company.  Of  courscyit  is  to  be  pre- 
Digitized  by  VJjOC  t  2 
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man^  ttukt  e&e  vru^txacnl  is  cmly  temporary, 
foi8rjisi.te  z  ^jaa\rA.  bt  wr  2l  moment  supposed  that 
that  'y^w%j  ^Tir^  fpent  v>  much  money,  would  be 
waling  'A  *it/v55tther  s^hsuuifm  the  cfforu  to  acquire 
iikutep^uient  water,  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ditkc  4^  p>ir«r  f^ViXttj  may  be  eventualKr  obtained  than 
ev'tn  *^,  Vyxehwark  and  Vauxhall  filtered  Thames 

f  *  r>rjr  fA  the  extreme  blundering  that  has  taken 
p(t^A^  >t  <hW1»  Vxircely  1^  possible  lo  avoid  a  full 
^A/fuf/  >//  th^  \/ff.si\  Government  Board,  and  all 
««\44'>U  ^/fifUi  tn  Richmond,  who  are  not  blinded 
^  ^4.0f.y  uA%f%jL  and  conceit,  feel  that  it  if  the  only 
w*f  ••/  W\\^  tM  A  rfspww.h  to  the  place,  a«  well  as 
fA  /f y'/>4  a  ffjnrrtu(.t  of  »uch  scrioui  mismanage- 

7 IMP  ftt/rfttsy  (liWMion  \%  a  serious  one,  and  will 
h^</^  fo  Sm  ^rivA«ti^4ted  nb  initio^  ai  it  if  clear  that 
f  Jv*  '^4i^r  Omirnill/TC  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
m^t^x  Mf  Stn  em|K>wcred  to  deal  with  iuch  large 
m*m  i  and,  «v«n  at  thi*  »lage,  the  proceedings  of 
ih^  Vt^^ty  tii  {Mr  meeting  on  Scptcrnl>er  4  showed 
nfi  fihhtti  want  ftl  atiprcxiation  of  the  difficulties  and 
/t4tii^t^r%  \n  whi'  U  tli«  <|Uft*tion  i*  Involved.  Neither 
#rffgin#««r,  ntutrAtior,  nr  Water  Committee  appeared 
Uf  ktfttw  wUnrti  fhf?y  w*»ro.  There  was  no  clerk  of 
fho  wftfkn  ',  whll#?  *i  froth  Instalment  of  money  was 
n/Mrly  If^-ing  immI,  without  tiny  rertlficatc.  What  is  to 
}ffi  fhf  Uif.  tti  tlin  unw  linking  \n  very  problematical, 
thoii^^h  fh^  balame  i*  agalnM  the  nrobability  of  an 
amplo  niiiijily  bring  found.  Should  water  appear, 
thftn  thfl  VrMry  will   Iw  luckier  than  it  deserves  ; 


bit,  «ven  b'forn  r.n\tf'tm  could  give  any  opinion,  a 
clear  and  exliamlivo  ntalrfiionl  of  llic  sections  should 
be  furnishfld  that  U,  If  the  rnglnecr  has  kept  such 
a  on«.  Whether  dmiiomiiallng  the  possibility  or 
Impfy^Hibility  of  tinding  water,  it  will  at  all  events 
\)0  an  in<itrii(tlvr  Irston,  and  a  warning  to  future 
v(?<itrici«  ag.iin<it  flf«l(<gatlng  such  delicate  engineering 
ta<ik«i  to  iw'U  who  arr  not  f|iialiricd  by  knowledge, 
ediMAtion,  or  tc'inpr^r  to  tuulcrtako  thotn. 

(Utii.ttPPf4'ti    f|o:»l'IMI.,     rAI»lilN«MnN    (*KKKN,— The 

Niittitarx  nrrMMt/«utMW»f«  nt  (liU  iifW  honpilal  hnvo  l>cen 
cArrlrd  out  iindfr  iIm*  «lifM  Mom  of  lli«*  Ssnltnry  Amiurancc 
Atmorlnllon,  of  j  Afj^yll  Vim  m,  W.,  nw\  n\  a  meeting  of 
the  Coiinrll  of  fliM  A4iioi).iiloM  oM  AiiumM  I  J,  Sir  Joicph 
Kayrrr,  I'.  U.M.,  1m  iIm'  »!♦.♦)»,  lli*.  H-Hlllirtlp  of  the  Ainu- 
cintloii  wa«  NMnli'd, 

TlIK  AUII«1AN«|'  hWMI|l»«m  A»  (<?  IM    t'l  rrMKf.NWItl.L. 

The  lloiiir  Smrrlnry  Idivliiu  iw<».mIIv  rt>l»lrM«iiMd  n  rlrculnr 
to  ihc  vcHtrlen  ttiul  dUiili  I  hoHhti  of  iIim  mm>(mi|hiIU  Mig- 
gcHtin|{  that  tim  iiiii<llfal  ollht^u  of  Im.mIiIi  kIhmiM  Imvc 
dircctionN  to  rxniiilMn  ihu  ilimiii  u  uM'Imi  iliMh  1  Itsiut^  (*<ui- 
ccrnihg  nuch  iirrnii  m  lliry  MJinlt  loMildui  lo  Itu  uithfinllhy, 
withavicwof  Ihrlr  lirlitu  itmili  vviili  uimIim  iIim  pinvMoiu 
of  the  AriUuiH  (ind  KuImxiicih'  I  )wi  llhiiiit  Ai  U,  I  h  t  ;ii(lithi. 
me<lical  ofTiccr  of  hciUih  for  ('ItiUiMiWill,  HM<t  llii>  MittlAiy 
committee  of  the  vcfclry,  Imvf  vlowi'd  a  iiumiIhm  o|  |iU(>ii« 
suhmitlcd  to  their  ooiihldorttilon,  lo  Iik  ilimh  with  iimlri 
the  above-mentioned  Acts  ami  luivi*  nmdu  u  ir|MMl  1  oii 
dcmnatory  of  houses  in  several  paita  of  ihu  |miUli. 

The  Council  of  Public  Health  for  the  dti|Mrhiiiiiii  of  \\w 
Seine  has  adopted  a  report  prespmed  by  M.  llioutiidul 
against  the  institution  of  crcmnlion  in  tiincH  of  opldomlr.. 
M.  Brouardcl  alleges  that  the  adaption  of  this  lueaiu  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  interests  of  justice,  especially  during  an  outbreak  of 
cholera.  The  Council  afterwards  nominated  a  commliMion 
intrusted  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  as 
an  experiment  to  permit  the  cremation  of  bodies  which 
have  been  used  for  anatomical  studies. 


BUTLMSSMGr   mMSSEBlMMJL. 


FtOam  d  oe  SajaC  nwiimrr  ir  Irixik.  Mtc 


IIL — Bnnjsajr^   Sraias. 

It  has  been  aJreadr  yanrrf  ic  &  jupiuuff  jczxEis  *v>t 
the  architectnre  of  a  <r!3inii-r«  m  oshi-ul  is  jar^j 
influenced  by  the  ncarr  f£  -ns  lumdnis:  nuzsnil 
found  ready  to  kaad  zr  -fts  jnnasniax  ae^uocr- 
hood.  It  is  pfDboibie  ^oc  aimos:  uL  jn3EOKrz*e. 
properly  so  caDed,  kss  ^exmiims^  fmm  zas  sksks  of 
simple  wooden  etwgirjiHi.  inr^sss  ji^  ii"*>  amoc  that 
the  earliest  boilders  bat  Qcssnaer  n-  Piaster  as  the 
most  easily  maniprrlgedi  TmsasntL  inrzie  zsmscraaioQ 
of  rude  huts  to  sbeter  sffacmssL^xis  irauL  'f^  vcaiber. 
As  men  advanced  in  jimriTtiggnge  Mat  <afc^.  thev 
could  not  fail  to  cnan^v  wA  -ftit  i^Amumjujl  and 
destructible  character  of  nfhrsr  lues  ^be  soiSd  and 
lasting  properties  of  the  vsnotis  Todks  Mni.  ssooes 
which  nature  has  proifidBd  ss  i^cvifiUhr  izt  aeaj:!*  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  We  mar  be  ss^  *:&ierciare.'that 
as  soon  as  men  settled  down  ssso  nMnrmivrTi^^im^^  ^nd 
nomadic  existence  began  to  be  aSsasidao^  the 
inhabitants  of  any  district  where  sssoe  ecsced  voold 
speedily  devise  means,  first  of  bona^  iicn  libe  rocks 
and  making  cave  dwellings,  and  tben  cf  <{aiiT>iQg 
and  cutting  the  stone  and  usii^  h  far  bcDiisgs^ '  As 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  Tcsnaiss  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  method  of  Qsaig  tbss  c&i^ehal 
was  the  same  among  all  the  primidve  ss-cne  banders, 
their  work  being  characterised  br  greai  sue  and 
great  simplicity ;  and  this  is  what  im^i  be  expected, 
for  the  labour  of  cutting  stone  with  rode  implements 
must  have  been  great,  and  conseqncntlT  blocks  were 
never  divided  more  than  was  absofaiteiT  necessary. 
The  durability  of  these  early  stone  boildings  de- 
pended partly  upon  the  climate,  whether  vet  or  dry, 
and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  stone ;  this  was  a 
matter  of  accident,  for  at  a  time  when  transport  was 
almost  an  impossibility,  the  most  valoable  charac- 
teristic of  any  building  material  would  be  its  pro- 
pinquity to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted,  and  no 
selection  of  one  kind  before  another  was  possible. 
As  civilisation  increased  and  buildings  of  greater 
size  and  more  elaboration  began  to  be  ereaed.  the 
building  stones  of  certain  localities  became  widely 
known,  and  with  the  spread  of  luxury  and  the  desire 
for  excessive  ornamentation  of  public  buildings 
which  characterised  the  era  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
the  rarest  and  most  costly  marbles  and  porphyries 
were  obtained  at  vast  expense  from  the  ninhest 
limits  of  the  known  world.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  for  large  and  important  public  edifices  natural 
stone  is  a  nobler  and  more  suitable  building  material 
than  any  artificial  production ;  but  for  a  locality 
where  it  is  not  indigenous,  the  greatest  possible  care 
is  required  in  the  selection  of  stone,  particularly  witti 
reference  to  the  climatic  conditions  which  it  will 
Imve  lo  submit  to,  and  it  is  from  an  undue  appre- 
riiUion  of  these  that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
failures  of  building  stones  in  London  have  resulted. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  article  even 
to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  building 
itoncs  now  in  use,  nor  shall  I  attempt  any 
Accuriite  scientific  classification,  but  shall  con- 
tine  ntyself  to  a  short  description  of  the  three  kinds 
of  stone  chiefly  used  for  structural  purposes — 
granites,  sandstones,  and  limestones.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  word  '  freestone,'  so  frequently 
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used,  is  entirely  without  signification  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  any  stone,  as  it  includes  both  limestones 
and  sandstones,  and  simply  means  a  stone  that  can 
be  sawn  or  worked  with  hammer  or  chisel ;  in  fact, 
in  this  as  in  too  many  other  branches  of  practical 
architecture,  the  vaguest  kind  of  nomenclature 
exists. 

I.  Granite,  although  used  principally  for  orna- 
mental purposes  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
is  extensively  employed  for  buildings  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  naturally  claims  the 
first  place  among  stones,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  durability,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
material  in  which  were  embodied  the  earliest  efforts 
of  the  stone-worker's  craft.  The  columns,  obelisks, 
and  other  monumental  remains  which  have  been 
found  in  such  profusion  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  so  well 
preserved,  partly  owing  to  the  dry  climate  of  the 
country,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
worked  in  the  hardest  granite,  that  they  have 
enabled  us,  by  means  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions upon  them,  to  reconstruct  faithfully  all  the 
features  of  a  civilisation  dating  back  to  the  most 
remote  anticjuity.  Granite  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
rocks  geologically  and  is  of  igneous  origin,  consist* 
ing  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  with  small  quanti- 
tities  of  various  other  ingredients  which,  according  to 
their  nature  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  occur, 
cause  endless  variations  of  texture,  colour,  &c. ;  the 
prevailing  tints  are  grey  and  pink.  In  England 
granite  is  sparsely  developed,  the  principal  quarries 
being  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  at  Mount  Sorel 
in  Leicestershire,  but  the  Scotch  granites  have  a 
widespread  reputation,  the  red  granite  of  Peterhead, 
the  grey  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  pink  granites  of  the 
Isle  of  Mull  being  used  very  extensively.  Excellent 
specimens  of  granite  are  found  in  Ireland,  and 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  utilise  them  more 
extensively. 

The  chemical  composition  of  granite — averaged 
from  thirteen  analyses  given  by  Mr.  Hull — is  silica, 
717  per  cent.;  alumina,  I5'i5  ;  soda  and  potash, 
7*49 ;  oxides  of  iron  or  manganese,  3-01 ;  lime, 
174  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  266.  Granite  is  q^uarried 
in  very  large  blocks  and,  as  a  rule,  no  signs  of 
lamination  are  found,  but  some  species  of  granite  in 
which  mica  is  present  in  excessive  quantities,  closely 
approach  gneiss  in  character  and  here  lamination  is 
distinctly  visible.  When  this  is  the  case  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  blocks  are  laid  on  their  natural 
bed  in  a  building.  When  the  mica  is  replaced  by 
hornblende  the  granite  becomes  a  syenite.  Granite 
is  crystalline,  granular,  and  of  extreme  hardness, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  it  into 
elaborate  and  intricate  mouldings.  Hence  in  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  abundant  the  architecture  has  a 
character  of  its  own  and  is  of  a  somewhat  massive 
and  severe  type,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  of  Brittany,  which  have  a  quiet 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  effect  that  is  most  impres- 
sive. Aberdeen  and  St.  Petersburg  are  good  exam- 
ples of  granite-built  cities.  Granite  will  absorb  but 
a  ver>'  small  quantity  of  water  and  this  renders  it  such 
an  admirable  material  for  external  use,  but  hard  and 
weather-proof  as  it  is,  the  felspar  in  its  composition  has 
a  tendency  to  decompose  under  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  rough  weather- 
beaten  appearance  of  some  of  the  older  granite 
buildings.  Consequently,  granites  in  which  the  fel- 
wp9^x  crystals  largely  predominate  should  not  be 
•elected  for  external  use. 


The  cost  of  carriage  and  of  working  will  always 
prevent  granite  being  used  to  any  great  extent  at  a 
distance  from  the  quarry,  but  if  any  one  desirous  of 
using  this  material  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
personal  inquiries  at  some  of  the  Scotch  quarries,  he 
would  find  that  blocks  worked  to  the  required  size 
and  shape,  and  perfectly  ready  for  fixing  in  position, 
can  be  supplied  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  is  gener- 
ally imagined. 

2.  Building  stones  of  the  sandstone  group,  which 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
of  aqueous  origin,  mechanically  formed,  and  of  vary- 
ing geological  age,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
the  Devonian  system  up  to  the  Kentish  rag  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  Sandstone 
is  chiefly  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  united  by 
various  kinds  of  cementitious  material,  either  sili- 
ceous, ferruginous,  or  calcareous,  and  it  is  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  this  cementing  substance  that  the 
suitability  of  the  stone  for  building  purposes  depends. 
Some  varieties  are  extremely  hard  and  close- 
grained,  some  are  very  coarse,  and  others  are  so 
soft  and  porous  that  they  can  be  used  for  filtering 
water.  In  colour  they  vary  from  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  to  almost  pure  white,  the  chief  determinant  of 
the  colour  being  iron.  They  are  almost  always  lami- 
nated, and  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  blocks,  when  used  in  building,  should  be  laid  on 
their  natural  bed.  Although  from  the  nature  of  its 
composition  sandstone  is  not  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  as  limestone,  the  condition  of 
Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Durham  Cathedrals  shows  the 
evil  result  of  using  inferior  qualities  of  stone. 

The  sandstone  quarries  in  England  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  few  only  can  be  mentioned,  but  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  different 
qualities  of  stone  are  obtained  from  th^  same  quarry, 
and  for  any  important  work  a  personad  inspection  of 
the  stone  at  the  quarry  is  most  desirable. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Bramley  Fall-stone  which  is 
a  fine- grained  combination  of  quartz  and  felspar 
joined  by  an  argiUo-siliceous  cement  is  good  and 
durable. 

The  stone  from  Aislaby,  which  was  used  in  Whitby 
Abbey,  proved  very  durable,  and  this  building  was 
noticed  as  a  good  instance  of  preservation  of  sand- 
stone by  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1839  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  best  kind  of  stone  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  EUand  Edge,  Park 
Spring,  and  Gatherley  Moor  are  also  well  known 
Yorkshire  quarries.  In  many  of  the  Yorkshire 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal-fields,  the 
stone  lies  in  a  series  of  comparatively  thin  beds  from 
which  are  taken  the  well  known  York  flags.  In 
Northumberland  are  the  Heddon  and  Kenton 
quarries,  the  stone  from  which  much  resembles  the 
Bramley  Fall ;  in  Lancashire,  the  Longridge  Fell, 
in  Derby,  the  Darley  Dale,  and  in  Durham  the 
Stenton  quarries  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
supplied  excellent  stone  for  buildings  in  their 
respective  localities.  Manley,  in  Cheshire,  is  supply- 
ing the  red  stone  with  which  Chester  Cathedral  has 
been  partly  restored,  and  Peckforton,  in  the  same 
county,  supplies  a  stone  of  very  similar  quality. 
Hollington  and  Crumpwood,  in  Staffordshire,  Grins- 
hill,  in  Shropshire,  Hadley,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
Calverley,  in  Sussex,  all  supply  a  fine-grained  sand- 
stone of  first  rate  quality.  Some  of  the  Kentish  rag 
stone,  which  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  quarried  in 
Maidstone  and  the  neighbourhood,  is,  if  carefully 
selected,  excellent  for  building  purposes,  and  it  com- 
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pares  very  favourably  with  other  kinds  of  stone  in 
price. 

At  Craigleith,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  quarry  of 
beautiful  light-coloured  fine-grained  sandstone,  to 
which  that  city  owes  its  striking  appearance,  and 
which  has  also  been  largely  exported. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  chemical  com- 
position of  sandstone  varies  considerably  ;  but  the 
following  analysis— averaged  from  several  examples 
— may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  :  silica,  957  ; 
carb.  lime,  106 ;  iron,  2*15  ;  water,  0*81.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2 '16. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  calcareous  group  of 
building  stones,  or  limestones,  which,  like  sandstones, 
are  of  aqueous  origin,  but  formed  organically  or 
chemically,  instead  of  mechanically.  Whereas  sand- 
stone is  composed  mainly  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
of  inorganic  matter,  limestone  is  largely,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  exclusively,  formed  of  the  stratified 
organic  remains  of  living  creatures  of  low  organisa- 
tion, such  as  starfish,  coral  animals,  and  molluscs. 
Limestones  range  from  the  carboniferous  to  the 
lower  tertiary  geological  age,  and  may  be  classed  for 
building  purposes  as  crystalline,  mag^esian,  and 
oolitic.  The  crystalline  limestone  generally  exists 
in  the  form  of  marble,  and  as  such  is  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  mainly  in  this  country,  so  that  it 
scarcely  comes  under  the  category  of  building  stones. 
It  is,  however,  widely  distributed  over  England,  and 
is  found  in  numerous  varieties  of  tints,  so  that  for 
decorative  purposes  it  can  be  used  with  admirable 
effect  as  a  contrast  to  other  kinds  of  stone. 

The  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Purbeck,  and  Irish 
marbles  are  now  becoming  more  extensively  used 
for  ornamental  work ;  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, however  tempting  it  may  be  to  adorn  the 
facades  of  modem  buildings  with  beautiful  variegated 
marble  columns,  that  the  constitution  of  the  material 
is  such  that  it  will  not  stand  if  exposed  to  a  smoky 
atmosphere. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite  formation, 
contains  some  of  the  best  building  stones  in  the 
country.  As  a  rule,  these  are  slightly  crystalline, 
composed  in  the  main  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  with 
a  little  silica,  the  proportion  of  which  is  largely  in- 
creased in  some  of  the  stone  found  near  Mansfield, 
which  may  be  described  either  as  a  siliceous  lime- 
stone or  a  calcareous  sandstone.  The  magnesian 
limestones  became  greatly  enhanced  in  repute  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
1839,  who  recommended  that  the  Bolsover  Moor 
stone  from  Derbyshire  should  be  used  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  stone  or  one  very  similar 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  choir  of  South- 
well Minster,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was,  however, 
built  of  stone  from  the  Anstone  quarries,  similar  to 
that  from  Bolsover  Moor,  and  the  result  has  wofully 
belied  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  a  reason  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on.  The 
stone  from  Roche  Abbey,  near  Bawtry,  in  Yorkshire, 
has  proved  very  durable  where  it  has  been  used ; 
but  at  Huddlestone,  Doncaster,  and  York,  the  mag- 
nesian limestones  have  suffered  severely,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  all  these  stones  would  fail  in 
London.  The  analysis  of  an  average  magnesian 
limestone  is  carb.  of  lime  51*38  per  cent,  carb.  of 
magnesia  41*4,  silica  3'65  (and  the  more  of  this 
there  is  the  better),  and  water  2*9.     Its  specific 


gravity  is  2*32.  The  colour  is  generally  yellowish 
brown,  which  deepens  into  red  in  the  Mansfield 
district. 

The  oolitic  limestones  which  extend  from  Dorset- 
shire to  Yorkshire  comprise  the  well-known   Bath 
and  Portland  beds,  and  the  renowned  Caen  stone  of 
Normandy  is  of  the  same  formation.     These  lime- 
stones derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  minute  oviform  bodies 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  cemented  together  in  a  cal- 
careous matrix.    As  a  rule  the  stone  is  very  soft 
when  first  quarried,  but  hardens  with  exposure,  and 
changes  from  a  white  to  a  yellowish  tint  :  it  is  rich 
in  organic  remains.    There  are  four  distinct  bands 
of  stone  in  the  oolitic  series— viz.  (i)  The  inferior 
oolite,  which  occurs  chiefiy  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
from  which  the  stone  for  Gloucester  Cathedral  and 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  obtained.     The  best  quarry 
at  the  present  time  is  at  Painswick.     (2)  The  great 
or  Bath  oolite,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  is  generally  worked 
by  tunnelling,  as  in  Messrs.  Pictor*s  quarries  at  Box, 
which  extend  for  many  miles  underground,  and  large 
piers  of  stone  have  to  be  left  to  support  the  roof  of 
the  workings.    Very  large  blocks  of  this  stone  can 
be  obtained.    Among  the  best  known  quarries  of 
Bath   stone  may  be    mentioned  Corsham    Down, 
Monk's  Park,  Coombe  Down,  Box  Hill,  and  Doulting. 
The  average  analysis  of  Bath  stone  is  carb.  of  lime 
94*5,  carb.  of  magnesia  2*5,  iron  and  alumina  1*2, 
water  17.    The  average  specific  gravity  is  1*93.     It 
will  be  particularly  noticed  that  this  stone  contains 
no  silica.    The  great  oolite  formation  extends  north- 
wards of  Bath  into  Northamptonshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, the  chief  quarries  being  at  Barnack,  near 
Stamford,  the  stone  from  which  was  used  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral ;  Kelton,  from  which  many  of  the 
Cambridge  colleges  were  built ;  and  Ancaster,  near 
Sleaford.    The  latter  stone  is  often  crystalline  in  its 
formation.    (3)  Coral  rag,  which  passes  from  Somer- 
set to  Yorkshire  with  numerous  interruptions.     This 
is  a  rubbly  stone,  and  is  hardly  ever  found  suffi- 
ciently   compact    to    be    used    for    building    pur- 
poses.    (4)    Portland   stone.    This  is  harder  and 
more  durable  than  most  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  oolitic  series ;  it  is  cream-coloured  and  full  of 
organic  remains ;  in  fact,  such  a  quantity  of  large 
fossils  are  found  in  it  that  it  is  unsuited  for  delicate 
work.    This  stone  derives  its  name  from  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  where  it  is  found,  the  chief  quarries  being 
Gosling's,  Vern  Street,  Waycroft,  and  Grove.     The 
total  thickness  of  the  stone  here  is  about  70  feet,  but 
only  about  20  feet  of  it,  and  that  in  different  layers, 
are  suitable  for  building,  the  layers  differing  much 
from  one  another  :  the  bottom  bed  is  generally  the 
best  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  while  on   the 
west  the    middle    or    white    bed  gives    the  best 
stone.     During  the  last  two  centuries  Portland  stone 
has  been  extensively  used  in   London  :  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  Reform  Club,  and  Goldsmith's  Hall 
may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  principal  examples. 
Of  the  oolitic  limestones  Portland  is  certainly  the 
best  adapted  to  resist  atmospheric  infiuences,  but 
the  modem  stone  does  not  seem  to  be  so  hard  as 
that  which  was  used  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  average  analysis  is  carbonate  of  lime,  95-16; 
silica,  1-2;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1*2;  iron,  &c., 
0*50;  water,  i'6.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2-2. 

In  France  the  great  oolite  formation  yields  the 
beautiful  Caen  stone,  which  is  very  fine-grained  and 
uniform  in  texture.    This  stone  has  been  largely 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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exported  into  England,  and  no  finer  stone  can  be 
used  for  interior  work ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  employ 
it  for  exteriors,  as  many  parts  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral plainly  show.  A  stone  closely  resembling  the 
Caen  stone,  and  quarried  at  Beer,  near  Axminster, 
in  Devonshire,  has  recently  been  brought  somewhat 
prominently  into  notice  through  the  energy  of  the 
proprietors,  and  at  the  present  time  a  large  building 
in  Leicester  Square  is  being  erected  of  this  stone. 
It  is  of  good  colour  and  close  grained,  but  somewhat 
friable,  and  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  past  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries  ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  the  London  atmosphere  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
behaviour  of  the  stone  under  its  more  trying  ordeal. 
Having  thus  briefly  described  the  various  kinds  of 
building  stone,  we  have  to  consider  generally  what 
are  the  requisite  qualities  in  any  stone  that  it  may 
last  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  before  this 
question  can  be  answered  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
stone  must  be  shortly  inquired  into.  These  are  in 
the  main  two,  disintegration  and  decomposition,  the 
former  acting  mechanically  and  the  latter  chemically. 
All  stones,  even  granite,  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of 
moisture,  some  more,  some  less,  and,  as  a  rule,  those 
which  absorb  the  most  water  are  the  most  liable  to 
disintegration,  because  after  absorption,  on  the 
occurrence  of  frost  the  water  expands,  and  by  mere 
mechanical  pressure  forces  apart  the  minute  particles 
composing  the  stone.  Hence  the  rate  at  which  a 
stone  absorbs  water  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
parts  with  it  are  very  important  elements  to  be 
considered,  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  total 
amount  of  water  which  a  stone  will  take  up.  Ex- 
periments have  frequently  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  water  to  its  own  bulk  that  a  stone 
will  take  up  when  completely  saturated ;  but, 
although  this  is  an  important  fact  to  know,  practi- 
cally, stone  in  a  building  never  has  to  submit  to 
such  a  test ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
if  one  sample  of  stone  when  completely  saturated 
absorbs  10  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  water  and 
another  only  8  per  cent.,  yet  if  the  former  take  three 
times  as  long  as  the  latter  to  become  saturated,  it  is, 
cateris  paribus y  the  better  stone.  A  complete  series 
of  experiments  as  to  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water 
would  be  of  great  service,  but  care  would  have  to 
be  taken  that  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  all 
the  specimens  should  be  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the 
results  obtained  would  be  misleading.  No  kind  of 
stone  is  so  variable  in  this  property  of  absorbing 
moisture  as  sandstone,  and  hence  it  is  extremely 
important  to  test  it  beforehand. 

In  London  and  in  any  place  where  the  climate  is 
damp  and  the  atmosphere  smoky,  the  mechanical 
disintegration  of  a  stone  is  largely  assisted  and  fre- 
quently started  by  chemical  decomposition,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  this  a  careful  examination  of 
the  chemical  analysis  of  a  stone  is  very  desirable. 
The  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  are  readily  taken  up  by  rain 
water,  act  upon  the  calcareous  ingredients  of  stone, 
producing  oxidation  or  hydration ;  where  mineral 
salts  occur,  various  chemical  reactions  take  place, 
and  minute  crystals  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
stone  which  effloresce  outwards  ;  and  where  organic 
matter  exists,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  stratified 
deposits,  this  gives  rise  to  nitration.  Inorganic 
matter,  such  as  the  minute  grains  of  quartz  which 
€iHnpose  most  of  the  sandstones,  is  not  acted  on  by 
ttcie  adds ;  so  that  in  a  sandstone  the  nature  of 


the  cementitious  material  which  binds  together  these 
grains  is  the  important  point;  the  more  siliceous 
and  the  less  calcareous  this  is,  the  better.  The  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime  can  easily  be  detected  by 
the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  cause 
effervescence.  In  the  limestones  we  have  to  deal 
with  entirely  different  constituents.  The  magnesian 
limestones,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  contain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  silica,  and  are  generally  some- 
what crystalline  in  texture,  their  main  constituents 
being  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  more  nearly 
these  components  exist  in  equal  proportions,  the 
more  durable  is  the  stone.  The  Commissioners  of 
1839,  who  have  been  already  alluded  to,  found  speci- 
mens of  this  stone  in  better  preservation  than  any 
other,  and  hence  they  recommended  its  use.  But  they 
appear  totally  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  magnesia 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  which  exists  so  largely 
in  the  London  atmosphere,  and  hence  has  resulted  the 
terrible  decay  in  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  When  we  come  to  the  oolitic  lime- 
stones, such  as  Bath,  we  find  no  silica  at  all,  but 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  as  the  stone  is 
soft  and  easily  worked,  it  has  been  largely  used  for 
copings  and  dressings  to  brick-built  houses  in 
London,  and  it  looks  very  well  when  first  put  up. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  pretentious 
stone  enrichments  of  suburban  houses,  no  care 
whatever  has  been  taken  that  the  stone  should  be 
weathered  before  using,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  such  stone  crumbling  away  after  two  years' 
exposure.  But  however  well  this  stone  may  have 
been  weathered,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be  used  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere.  For  dry  climates  where  there 
is  little  smoke,  and  for  internal  work  it  is,  however, 
admirably  adapted,  as  it  can  easily  be  worked  into 
most  intricate  mouldings  ;  but  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  in  external  work  elaboration  of  orna- 
ment means  increased  liability  to  decay.  Of  course, 
the  chemical  composition  of  a  stone  is  not  the  only 
point  to  be  looked  to ;  it  should  be  hard,  tough, 
compact,  and  non-porous  ;  and  it  is  its  superiority 
in  these  points  that  renders  Portland  so  much  pre- 
ferable to  Bath  as  a  building  stone.  The  specific 
gravity  should  also  always  be  ascertained  ;  for,  as  a 
rule  among  stones  of  the  same  class,  the  greater  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  stone,  the  greater  will  be  its 
cohesive  strength.  As  regards  colour  in  stone,  this 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  various 
states ;  and  if  uniformity  of  colour  in  a  stone 
building  is  a  desideratum,  an  original  bluish-grey 
tint  should  be  avoided,  as  exposure  to  the  weather 
generally  produces  an  uneven  yellowish  tint,  due 
to  oxidation.  Red  stones  generally  retain  their 
colour  welL 

After  a  stone  has  once  begun  to  decay  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrest  the  process,  but  numerous 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  stone  from  decay.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Kiihlmann's  process,  which  consisted  in 
washing  the  face  of  the  stone  with  a  solution  that 
was  able  to  convert  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
stone  into  a  non-absorbent  insoluble  substance. 
This  was  applicable  only  to  stones  where  carbonate 
of  lime  predominates,  and  the  action  was  very  slow. 
Ran  some's  process  consists  in  causing  the  stone  to 
absorb  a  quantity  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  thtn  wash- 
ing it  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  result  being  that 
silicate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  the  pores,  and  the 
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soluble  salts  effloresce  on  the  surface  and  are  soon 
washed  away.  Other  processes  are  those  of 
Hutchinson,  Davies,  and  Szerelmy,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  of  these  is  an  unmixed  success,  nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  composition  of  building 
stones  is  so  varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
a  solution  that  would  act  as  a  preservative  to  one  kind 
should  be  equally  useful  with  another,  and  it  is  from 
this  fact  having  been  lost  sight  of  that  so  many 
failures  have  resulted.  A  simple,  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  an  effective  means  of  preserving  stone  is  to 
wash  over  the  exterior  face  of  a  building  with  one  or 
two  coats  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  This  prevents  the 
water  entering  the  pores  of  the  stone,  but  the  appli- 
cation requires  to  be  repeated  every  few  years.* 

In  using  stone  in  a  building  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  stone  should  be  placed  on  its 
natural  bed,  that  is,  in  the  same  position  in  which  it 
was  originally  deposited  in  the  quarry.  In  the  case 
of  granite  and  non-laminated  stones  this  is  not  so 
important,  but  the  majority  of  building  stones  are 
more  or  less  laminated,  and  if  not  placed  on  the 
bed,  the  various  layers  of  the  stone  would  gradually 
flake  away  and  fall  off"  like  sheets  of  paper.  It  is 
also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  surfaces  of 
the  bedding  joints  of  blocks  of  stone  should  be  accu- 
rately dressed  and  perfectly  level.  This  is  a  point 
that  is  frequently  neglected  through  carelessness  or 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  stone  setters,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  pressure  over  the  surface  of  the 
blocks  is  unequal  and  the  stone  breaks.  There  is 
no  more  fruitful  source  of  failure  in  stone  buildings 
than  this. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  point  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  that  is  the  unde- 
sirability  of  pinning  one's  faith  to  any  one  stone  or 
to  any  one  quarry.  The  blocks  that  are  being  got 
out  to-day  may  be  excellent,  but  those  which  are 
reached  a  few  weeks  hence  may  be  vastly  inferior  in 
all  respects  through  variations  in  the  mineral 
character  of  the  stone.  Hence  for  a  large  building 
constant  care  and  attention  is  reauired  in  examining 
the  stone  as  it  is  delivered  from  tne  quarry. 

Gas  and  Water  Orders.— The  report  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  their  proceedings  under  the  Gas  and  Water- 
works Facilities  Act,  1870,  during  the  present  session,  has 
just  been  issued.  Sixteen  gas  and  water  orders  were  ap- 
plied for,  all  of  which  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

State  Recognition  of  Hygiene.— The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  sanctioned  the 
addition  of  hygiene  to  the  list  of  sciences  towards  instruc- 
tion in  whicn  aid  is  afforded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department :— The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the  sub- 
jects :— Elementary  stage:  (i)  food,  diet,  and  cooking; 
(2)  water  and  beverages ;  (3)  air ;  (4)  removal  of  waste 
and  impurities ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming;  (6)  local  con- 
ditions; (7)  personal  hygiene;  (8)  treatment  of  slight 
wounds  and  accidents.  Advanced  stage  :  (i)  food  and 
adulterations ;  (2)  water  and  beverages ;  (3)  examination 
of  air— chemical  and  microscopical ;  (4)  removal  of  waste 
and  impurities  ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming ;  (6)  local  con- 
ditions ;  (7)  personal  hygiene  ;  (8)  prevention  of  disease. 
Honours  :— In  addition  to  the  topics  enumerated  under 
the  elementary  and  advanced  stages,  questions  will  be  set 
in  the  following  subjects :  trades  nuisances,  vital  statistics, 
sanitary  law. 

*  Quite  recently  a  new  process  has  been  invented  for  silicating  soft 
limestones  by  saturating  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  fluosilicate  of 
some  meul,  such  as  magnesium  or  anc.  It  is  claimed  for  this  process 
that  It  strongly  indurates  the  stone,  and  that,  the  resulting  products 
being  insoluble,  the  rain  has  no  effect  upon  them. 


HYGIENE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  AM^BICA. 

(By  our  American  Correspondent.) 

Each  State,  as  a  rule,  has  its  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  is  required  by  the  statutes  of  the 
State  to  present  an  annual  report,  which  shall  be 
not  only  statistical,  but  also  filled  with  suggestions 
in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
the  day.  Compulsory  sanitation  usually  stops  here. 
Excellent  as  these  yearly  suggestions  may  be,  they 
are  often  disregarded,  and  a  short-sighted  policy 
hinders  their  fulfilment.  They  are  too  frequently 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  after-dinner  speeches 
—  *  very  pretty  indeed,  very  sensible,  perhaps, 
but  then,  you  know  *  —  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  brings  the  subject  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. To  be  sure,  the  recent  rules  regu- 
lating sanitary  plumbing  are  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  render  needless  any  precise  requirements 
of  a  like  nature  from  the  various  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. In  most  cities  nowadays  the  plumbing  may 
be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  plumbers  ;  the 
rules  regulating  their  work  will  protect  the  schools 
from  their  own  carelessness  in  not  looking  after  what 
should  be  their  work  as  well.  In  other  words,  as- 
surance might  be  made  doubly  sure  if  the  Boards  of 
Education  were  to  issue  a  series  of  requirements  in 
regard  to  all  sanitary  work  done  on  their  behalf ; 
these  requirements  agreeing  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars with  those  of  the  plumbers  the  result  would 
be  almost  ideal.  Thanks  to  modern  improvements, 
however,  the  schools  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  for- 
merly from  this  neglect. 

In  some  localities  excellent  rules  exist  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  public  schools 
are  safeguarded  in  the  following  manner : — Every 
case  of  contagious  disease  is  immediately  reported 
to  the  Board.  The  patient  is  kept  away  from  the 
school,  and  a  health  mspector  is  sent  to  the  house, 
where  he  leaves  printed  instructions  regarding  the 
care  of  the  child.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  he  sees 
that  the  premises  are  well  fumigated.  The  official 
returns  of  deaths  among  the  children  are  strikingly 
less  every  year. 

The  Boards  of  Health  sometimes  have  occasion 
to  exercise  their  authority  over  the  heads  of  the 
Educational  Commissioners — the  latter  gentlemen 
being  too  often  occupied  with  educational  and  other 
matters  to  the  exclusion  of  a  correct  sanitary  watch- 
fulness. The  most  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  that  I 
know  of  occurred  about  two  years  ago  in  Brooklyn. 
The  sanitary  inspector  reported  to  the  Health  Com- 
missioner that  in  a  certain  school  *  500  little  children 
were  packed  into  the  space  intended  for  300.  The 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  child  was  about  fifty, 
an  entirely  inadequate  supply.  Fresh  air  was 
admitted  in  the  different  rooms  by  a  direct  draught, 
as  that  was  the  only  means  provided  for  ventilation. 
Some  twenty  feet  in  the  rear  was  a  privy  vault,  which 
seemed  to  have  had  no  sewer  connection,  and  was 
furnished  with  no  means  of  flushing.  The  unpleasant 
and  poisonous  air  from  the  vault  found  ready  en- 
trance into  the  different  school-rooms  through  the 
open  windows,  which  were  lowered  for  ventilation.* 
The  Board  of  Education  was  notified,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  that  body.  The  Commissioner  of 
Health  then  ordered  the  school  to  be  closed,  and 
forbade  its  reopening  without  his  special  permit. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  although  the  Educa* 
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donal  Boards,  as  a  rule,  do  not  enforce  sufficiently 
stringent  rules  to  secure  the  hygienic  welfare  of  the 
students,  this  welfare  is  nevertheless  safe-guarded — 
I,  by  the  rules  regulating  plumbers'  work  ;  and,  2,  by 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Boards  of  Health.  The 
rules  of -the  Educational  Boards  should  embrace  all 
the  sanitary  laws  extant ;  if  they  did,  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  would  be  protected  against 
possible  violations  of  the  plumbing  laws,  or  against 
possibly  negligent  Boards  of  Health.  (We  all  know 
how  very  possible  both  are,  even  in  these  latter  days.) 

But,  although  these  general  requirements  do  not 
exist,  sanitary  science  has  nevertheless  done  marvels 
for  the  schools.  If  a  capable  officer  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Educational  Department,  it  generally  follows 
that  the  health  of  the  students  is  well  cared  for. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  according 
to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the  health  of  the 
students  depends  upon  the  personal  care  of  the 
officer  in  charge ;  whereas  it  should  depend  upon 
general  rules  which  could  be  enforced  whether  the 
officer  was  or  was  not  careful. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Ohio  Commissioner  quotes 
the  rule  made  many  years  ago  by  an  intelligent 
board  of  education  in  that  State,  to  the  effect  that 
no  school-house  should  be  erected  on  premises  less 
than  200  by  200  feet.  The  school-houses  in  Ohio 
arc,  therefore,  open  to  light  and  pure  air.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  public  school-houses  through- 
out the  State  occupying  from  two-  to  five-acre  pre- 
mises. The  elegant  building  at  Urbana  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  fifteen  acres.  The 
children  in  the  Ohio  schools  are  not  forced  into  the 
streets  to  find  a  playground.  The  school  premises 
are  sufficiently  spacious  in  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health  contains  a  paper  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Institutions,  in  which  several  cities  are  men- 
tioned with  praise  as  having  fine  school  buildings. 
Bad  lighting  seems  to  be  a  general  fault.  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  after  an  examination  of 
the  schools  of  that  city,  said  :  *  With  the  lighting  of 
only  one  school  was  I  at  all  pleased.  In  this,  which 
b  one  of  the  newest  and  best  that  we  have,  most  of 
the  requirements  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  well 
fulfilled.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows  : — A  wide 
hall  traverses  the  building  on  either  side  from  front 
to  rear,  while  by  another,  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  building,  these  are  united.  From  this  latter 
are  the  entrances  to  the  rooms  for  recitation  and 
study.  There  are  no  windows  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  former  halls,  and  in  almost  every  room  the  light 
comes  from  large  windows  back  of  the  children. 
The  comer  rooms  alone  are  lighted  from  two  sides, 
and  in  these,  as  in  all  of  the  others,  inner  blinds 
allow  a  modification  of  the  light.  The  walls  have 
been  lightly  tinted  with  blue,  cream,  or  green,  and 
the  reflection  is  far  more  restful  than  the  glaring 
white  found  in  many  buildings.' 

Ventilation  has  also  improved  the  atmospheric 
condition  of  affairs  in  many  schools.  The  shaft 
system  has  been  introduced  with  success  in  some 
places.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  describes  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  to  one  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  schools  as  follows  : — *The  main  shaft  was 
erected  outside  the  building  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  portions  of  the  structure. 
The  ventilating  flues  descend  from  each  room  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  within  the  building,  opening 
into  the  shaft  in  the  basement.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  a  small  stove  maintains  a  constant  com-  | 


bust  ion  of  fuel  during  school  hours.  The  removal 
of  the  foul  air  from  the  various  rooms  is  continuous^ 
rapid,  and  very  perfect.' 

The  heating  problem  is  being  discussed  with  con- 
siderable fervour  and  intelligence  ;  and  this  in  itself 
is  a  sign  of  advancement.  A  method  was  proposed 
not  long  ago  of  admitting  the  heated  air  into  the 
school-room  near  the  ceiling,  where  the  cold  air  from 
the  windows  will  cause  it  to  sink  to  the  floor,  where 
again  the  outlet  tubes  will  carry  it  away,  these  tubes 
being  connected  with  ventilators  on  the  roof.  The 
usual  discomfort  of  sitting  in  a  heated,  and  often 
smoky,  atmosphere,  is  thus  avoided. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  this  sort,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  sanitary  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  lately  in  regard  to 
school  buildings.  The  following  general  commen- 
dation of  one  of  our  leading  medical  journals  must 
suffice.  *  Some  undoubted  progress  in  school  hygiene 
can  now  be  recorded.  The  subject  is  being  practi- 
cally studied  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the  western 
States  that  some  of  the  best  work  is  done.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  has,  in  particular, 
published  some  excellent  papers  on  the  subject.' 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  in  1877  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — *  The  seating  capacity  of 
all  school-houses,  school  and  class  rooms,  of  16  feet 
height  of  ceiling,  ought  to  be  limited  to  9  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  and  150  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each 
occupant.  And  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  all 
local  committees,  as  soon  as  practicable,  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  to  conform  to  this  basis.  In 
rooms  of  less  than  16  feet  height  of  ceiling  the 
ratio  of  floor  space  should  be  proportionately  in- 
creased.' 

This  resolution  has  never  been  practically  followed 
out,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  it  of  late,  and  great  things  are  expected  in  the 
way  of  educational  reform  pointed  out  in  these  rules. 

The  special  *  honourable  mention'  of  isolated  cases 
argues  that  the  majority  of  American  school  build- 
ings are  not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be.  Not  only 
in  the  public  schools,  to  which  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed,  but  in  the  private  institutions  also 
(which  are  not  under  the  same  State  surveillance  as 
the  former,  and  which  are  therefore  liable  to  become 
more  careless  in  their  sanitary  arrangements)  great 
reforms  are  needed.  The  subject  is  being  pressed 
home,  however,  by  the  sturdy  champions  of  health, 
and  old  ideas  are  gradually  giving  place  to  new.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  two  men  who  have 
perhaps  done  more  for  this  cause  in  America  than 
any  other  are  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  the  editor  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineer,  This  paper  has  fought  the  New  York 
schools  with  such  success  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day.  But  the  smoke  has  not  yet 
blown  away  ;  the  battle  is  not  yet  ended.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  schools  have  been  most 
culpably  neglectful  of  the  health  of  their  children. 
The  crying  sins  have  been — i.  Dampness  of  site  of 
school-house  ;  2.  Improper  sewerage  ;  3.  The  erec- 
tion of  malodorous  water-closets.  [The  filthy  pan- 
closet  is  in  general  use.  In  some  cases  a  mere  privy 
vault  serves  the  needs  of  the  school.]  4.  Bad  ven- 
tilation. 5.  Improper  arrangements  of  seats,  and 
insufficient  means  of  lighting  the  rooms.  6.  Crowd- 
jug  a  maximum  number  of  children  into  a  minimum 
amount  of  space.  This  last-mentioned  fault  is  the 
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commonest  of  all,  and  the  one  against  which  our 
reformers  are  doing  battle.  The  improper  venti- 
lation and  the  insufficient  lighting  arrangements  are 
the  causes  of  much  of  the  poor  eyesight  of  American 
children.  Myopia  is  a  very  general  disease  in  this 
country. 

But   there  is  one  subject  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  because — even  if  these  faults 
which  I  have  mentioned  be  remedied,  as  they  will 
be  in  time — this  crowning  evil  might  still  work  its 
destructive  poison  into  the  vitals  of  our  school  life. 
I  refer  to  the  system  of  crowding  knowledge  into 
young  brains  that  obtains  in  our  schools,  especially 
m  our  more  advanced  public  schools.  The  *  marking 
system,'  which  is  in  general  favour,  creates  a  false 
ambition  among  the  pupils ;  and  in  their  wild  en- 
deavours   to    stand    Arst    in    their    class,     health, 
recreation — everything — is  sacrificed.   There  arc  too 
many    studies,    and    they    are    too     injudiciously 
arranged.    This  is  especially  trying  to  young  girls, 
who  either  cannot  or   do    not  counteract  the    in- 
fluence of  over  study  by  spirited  exercise.    Those 
g^rls  who  have  attained  a  certain  distinction  in  the 
public  schools  are  admitted  after  a  rig^d  examination 
to  the  Normal  School.     It  is  here  that  the  pecu- 
liarly trying  work  must  be  done,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities  seem  at  last  to  have  been  opened 
to  the  evil  effects  of  the   system.     I  quote  from 
a    recent   report  of   the  Principal    of   the    Phila- 
delphia Normal  School : — *  Many  of  those  admitted 
to  the  school  under  the  present  system  are  not 
capable   of    performing  the  work   required,    while 
many  are  rejected  who  are  fully  qualified  to  fulfil  all 
its  demands,  and  are  eminently  fitted  to  profit  by 
the  instruction.    There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
parents,  teachers,  and  sometimes  Boards  of  Public 
Education,  to  favour  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils,  who  are  quick  and  ready  in  acquiring  what  is 
taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who,  from  age  and  natural  capacity,  are  more 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them 
in  the   Normal  School.    These  unnaturally  stimu- 
lated children,  who,  far  too  young,  may  pass  through 
the    school  at    railroad  speed,  frequently  gain  no 
more   real   knowledge  of  the   subjects   they  have 
studied  than  the  traveller  on  a  railroad  does  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passes.     The  effect  upon 
these  tender  constitutions  is  not  only  injurious,  but 
positively  ruinous.     Their  weak  physical  nature  is 
not  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  overtasked  mental 
powers.    They  bud  and  blossom  under  a  hot-house 
culture,  but,  like  hot-house  flowers,  never  attain  to  a 
strong,  vigorous,  intellectual  development.     It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those  who  see  the  tendency  of 
such  a  practice  to  expose  it,  and  ask  that  something 
be  done  to  prevent  its  blighting  influences.      "  A 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  should  ever  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  all  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion should  aim  at  this  result.*  .  .  .  When  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  Normal  School  thus  expresses  himself 
there  is  surely  some  hope  of  an  improved  system. 

Mr.  J.  GoRDON,C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Le'cester, 
Obligingly  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Building  R^ulations  of 
that  town,  as  contained  in  the  two  local  Acts  of  1868  and 
1 88 1  that  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  Appended  to  the 
Regulations  is  a  useful  appendix  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
amplifying  and  explaining  certain  of  the  more  technical 
regulations  contained  in  these  Acts.  The  only  criticisni 
not  of  praise  which  we  have  to  offer  on  the  appendix  is 
that  the  soil-pipes  of  houses  need  not  be  so  laige  as  Mr, 
Gordon  recommends. 
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{Continued  from  page  16.) 
CHAPTER  IV. 
Faults  of  Drainage  in  Houses. 
§  2a  Universality  of  Bad  Drainage. 
It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  imperfect  drainage.  These 
evils  are  now  generally  recognised.  But  the 
universality  of  bad  drain^e  is  not  so  much  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  be.  It  was  recently  stated  by  an 
eminent  sanitary  engineer  that  in  an  experience  of 
eight  or  ten  years  he  had  only  found  three  houses 
out  of  about  a  thousand  that  were  sound  as  regards 
their  drainage.  Not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  several  engineers,  daily  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  many  problems  associated 
with  house  drainage,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
but  very  few  houses  indeed  could  be  counted  upon 
as  fulfilling  even  the  most  rudimentary  requirements 
of  sanitary  science.  At  the  close  of  the  engineering 
portion  of  the  subject  in  hand  an  epitome  will  be 
given,  showing  the  percentage  of  houses  improperly 
treated,  in  respect  of  drainage  arrangements,  and  the 
result  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  startling. 

The  inspector's  own  experience,  however,  will 
teach  him  how  greatly  his  duties  are  increased  by 
imperfections  of  drainage  in  houses,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  to  understand 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  drainage,  and 
to  detect  the  latter  when  he  sees  it. 

It  is  positively  necessary  that  he  should  be  able 
to  discern  and  point  out  not  only  the  ordinary 
but  the  more  complicated  faults  in  drainage  which 
obtain  in  nearly  every  house  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  inspect,  whether  in  town  or  country.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  his,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  examination  at  various  Institutes  when 
the  inspector  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certificate  01 
competency.  Moreover,  an  inspector  in  a  country 
place  has  often  to  fulfil  in  part,  and  as  best  he  can, 
the  duties  of  a  surveyor  as  well,  and  should  know 
something  more  than  how  to  fulfil  the  bare  duties 
set  forth  in  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  some  of  the  recommendations  which  follow, 
the  requirements  of  hygiene  have  been  studied 
rather  than  those  of  the  law  ;  and  the  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  inspector  may  therefore  usefully  be 
prefaced  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

§  21.  General  Law  as  to  Drainage  of  Houses, 
Drainage  of  Undrained  Houses, — Where  a  bouse 
is  without  a  drain  sufficient  for  effectual  drainage, 
the  local  authority  must  by  written  notice  require  the 
owner  or  occupier  to  make  a  covered  drain,*  empty- 
ing into  any  sewer  not  more  than  100  feet  from  the 
site  of  such  house  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  sewer, 
then  into  a  covered  cesspool  or  other  place  not  being 
under  any  house  as  the  local  authority  may  direct. 
Such  drain  or  drains  are  to  be  of  such  materials  and 
size,  and  to  be  laid  at  such  level  and  with  such  fall 
as  the  local  authority  may  deem  necessary.  If  such 
notice  is  not  complied  with,  the  local  authority  may, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  the 

*  Drain  is  defined  by  sect.  4  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  mean 
'  any  drain  of  and  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  only,  or 
prembes  within  the  same  curtilage,  and  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  therefrom  with  a  cesspool  or  other  Kke  receptacle 
for  drainage,  or  with  a  sewer  into  which  the  dninage  of  two  or  more 
buildings  or  premises  occupied  by  different  penons  is  conveyed.' 
Practicaily  the  same  definition  u  given  tn  sect,  aso  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855.  ^<->^  t 
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notice,  do  the  work  required,  and  may  recover  in  a 
summary  manner  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
so  doing  from  the  owner,  or  may  by  order  declare 
the  same  to  be  private  improvement  expenses 
(sect.  23  of  the  Public  Health  Act).  This  section 
applies  both  to  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities. 
Drainage  of  New  Houses  in  Urban  Districts. — It 
is  unlawfm  in  any  urban  district  newly  to  erect  any 
house  or  to  rebuild  any  house  which  has  been  pulled 
down  to  or  below  the  ground  floor,  or  to  occupy  any 
house  so  newly  erected  and  built,  unless  and  until  a 
covered  drain  or  drains  be  constructed,  of  such  size 
and  materials  and  at  such  level  and  with  such  fall  as 
appears  to  the  urban  authority  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  house.  Such  drain  or 
drains  are  to  empty  into  any  sewer  which  is  within 
100  feet  of  the  house  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  sewer  within 
that  distance,  into  a  covered  cesspool  (sect.  25).  Con- 
travention of  this  section  involves  a  penalty  of  50/. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  requirement  does  not 
extend  to  rural  districts,  unless  the  local  authority 
has  been  invested  with  urban  powers,  which  are 
often  not  applied  for  until  a  multitude  of  new  houses 
have  been  erected  on  the  most  flagrantly  insanitary 
principles. 

Other  Regulations, — Every  urban  authority  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  rural  authorities  invested  with 
urban  powers),  may  make  by-laws  with  respect  inter 
alia  to  the  drainage  of  buildings  (sect.  157).  The 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises  is  entitled  to  cause 
his  drains  to  empty  into  the  sewers  of  the  local 
authority  on  condition  of  his  giving  due  notice  and 
of  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  authority  in 
respect  of  the  mode  in  which  the  communications 
between  such  drains  and  sewers  are  to  be  made,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  person  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  authority  to  superintend  the  making 
of  such  communications  (sect.  21). 

Nuisance  from  Drains, — The  definition  of  nuisance 
given  in  sect.  91  of  the  Act  includes  *  any  drain  so 
foul  or  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health,'  for  the  abatement  of  which  the  proceed- 
ings specified  in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  Act 
may  be  taken.  (See  Chapter  III.  of  the  'Hints.) 
Every  local  authority  must  provide  that  all  drains, 
water-closets,  earth-closets,  ashpits,  and  cesspools 
within  their  district  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as 
not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  (sect.  40).* 
The  obvious  object  of  these  clauses  is  the  repres- 
sion of  nuisance  from  drains  when  it  has  arisen. 
But  for  the  prevention  of  disease  by  insuring  proper 
workmanship  in  the  first  instance  there  is  practically 
no  effective  legislation  whatever. 

Powers  under  By-laws,— Tht  by-laws  which  in- 
dividual local  authorities  may  propose  for  insuring 
proper  drainage  of  buildings  of  course  vary  according 
to  local  circumstances.  But  inasmuch  as  all  these 
by-laws  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Ciovern- 
ment  Board,  it  mav  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
model  code  prepared  by  that  Board — to  which  they 
have  shown  a  great  disposition  to  adhere — repre- 
sents all  the  regulations  that  are  likely  to  be  put  in 
force  anywhere.  These  regulations  require  that  the 
drains  shall  be  of  proper  size,  material,  fall,  and 
position  ;  that  they  shall  be  imbedded  in  concrete, 
ventilated  at  each  end,  and  that  the  inlets  shall  be 
trapped.    The  drains  must  be  trapped  from  the 

*  For  the  steps  to  be  taken  when  written  application  is  made  by 

Kpenoo  to  a  local  aothority,  suting  that  a  drain,  water-closet.  &c., 
Kuaance  or  injurious  to  health,  see  sect.  41  of  the  Public  Health 
•4C^  quoted  on  p.  16. 


sewer,  there  must  be  no  right-angled  junctions,  and 
at  least  two  untrapped  openings,  as  near  the  lower 
and  upper  extremities  of  the  drains  as  practicable, 
must  be  provided.  Under  these  model  by-laws  every 
person  who  intends  to  erect  a  new  building  must 
send  in  complete  plans  and  sections  of  every  floor 
of  such- building,  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
mode  of  drainage,  and  a  block  plan  showing  the 
intended  lines  of  drainage  and  the  intended  size, 
depth,  and  inchnation  of  each  drain,  and  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains. 

Before  covering  up  any  drain  the  builder  must  send 
a  notice  to  the  surveyor  of  the  date  when  the  drain 
will  be  covered  up.  If  he  neglects  to  give  such 
notice,  and  in  that  case  only,  the  surveyor  may  have 
the  work  cut  into,  or  laid  open,  or  pulled  down,  if 
he  cannot  otherwise  ascertain  on  inspection  whether 
the  by-laws  have  been  contravened.  The  surveyor 
is  to  have  free  access  to  the  work  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  during  con- 
struction, and  also  within  a  period  of  seven  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  building.  But  the  sur- 
veyor cannot  claim  to  render  the  occupation  of  a 
new  building  conditional  upon  his  certificate  as  to 
the  structural  and  sanitary  fitness  of  the  premises. 

§  22.  Drainage  Law  of  the  Metropolis. 
In  the  metropolis  a  little  more  is  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  there  are  no  by-laws  in 
force  which  impose  the  useful  regulations  contained 
in  the  Model  By-Laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Thus  sect.  73  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855,  makes  obligatory  the  provision 
of  proper  drains  to  every  house,  but  goes  a 
little  more  into  detail  than  sect.  23  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  vestry  or  District  Board  of  Works  to 
*  cause  the  said  works  to  be  inspected  while  in  pro- 
gress, and  from  time  to  time  during  their  execution 
to  order  such  reasonable  alterations  therein,  addi- 
tions thereto,  and  abandonment  of  part  or  parts 
thereof,  as  may  to  the  vestry  or  board  or  their  officers 
appear,  on  the  fuller  knowledge  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  the  ground,  requisite  to  secure  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  working  of  such  works.' 

Sect.  75  of  the  same  Act  prohibits  the  erection 
of  a  new  house  unless  a  proper  drain  be 
provided,  and  sect.  76,  as  amended  by  sects.  63 
and  88  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862, 
requires  that  seven  days'  notice  to  the  authority 
must  be  given  of  the  intention  to  lay  or  dig  out  the 
foundation  of  a  new  house,  or  to  make  any  drain, 
under  a  penalty  of  5/.  and  2/.  a  day.  Every 
foundation  must  t>e  laid  at  such  level  as  will  permit 
the  drainage  of  the  house  in  compliance  with  the 
Act,  and  every  drain  must  be  made  in  the  direction, 
manner,  form,  and  of  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship, and  with  such  branches,  &c.,  as  the  vestry 
shall  order,  and  every  such  drain  shall  be  under  the 
survey  and  control  of  the  authority.  Sect.  82  gives 
the  authority  power  of  inspection  of  drains  at  all 
reasonable  hours  in  the  daytime,  and  power  to  open 
the  ground  in  any  place  they  think  fit. 

Improperly  making  or  altering  drains  is  punish- 
able under  sect.  83  by  a  penalty  of  10/.,  and  if  matters 
are  not  remedied  within  fourteen  days,  the  local 
authority  may  do  the  necessary  work  and  charge  it 
I  to  the  person  offending.     Drains  found  in  bad  order 
'  or  condition  or  requuing  cleansing,  alteration,  or 
I  amendment,  must  by  sect.  85  be^ut  into  proper 
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condition  within  a  specified  time,  failing  which  the 
vestry  may  execute  the  necessary  works. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  respects  the 
Metropohtan  law  is  inferior  to  the  law  of  the  pro- 
vinces. There  is  no  authority  which  can  enforce  the 
enactment  and  practical  carrying  out  of  adequate 
by-laws.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
can  control  the  foundations  and  the  stability  of 
buildings,  has  no  power  over  their  drainage ;  but  all 
is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  various  vestries  and 
District  Boards  of  Works  according  to  their  own 
lights. 


and  that  the  pipes  from  the  closets  are  in  direct 
communication  with  it.  It  should  be  his  first  desire 
to  ascertain  this,  and,  having  done  so,  to  have  the 
cesspool  treated  in  a  proper  manner  by  ventilating 
it,  and  by  severing  it  from  the  house  drain  by  means 
of  a  disconnecting  chamber  with  syphon  and  fresh 
air  inlet.  Fortunately  these  contrivances  are  now 
almost  legion  in  number,  but  there  are  still  many 
precautions  to  take,  whatever  pattern  may  be  decided 
upon,  and  these  will  hereafter  be  figured  and  ex- 
plained in  sufficient  detail. 

If  the  residence  is  in  a  town  or  city  and  the 


Fig.  z. 


Fig.  a 


§  23.  Disconnection  of  House  Drains  from  Sewers, 

The  duties  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances  are,  in 
truth,  so  very  varied  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
be  more  or  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
sanitary  equipments  of  a  lesidenceand  their  several 
workings.  If  the  residence  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  no  sewer  and  the  outfall  is 
into  a  cesspool,  and  complaint  is  made  of  bad 
smells  pervading  the  house,  he  will  likely  enough 
discover  that  the  cesspool  is  un ventilated,  has  never 
been  emptied  for  years— if  at  all  since  it  was  built — 


delivery  be  into  a  sewer,  the  disconnecting  arrange- 
ment is  still  necessary  if  the  house  is  to  b^  properly 
treated,  and  although  it  is  not  yet  made  incumbent 
upon  a  builder  to  provide  a  disconnection  between 
the  house- drain  and  the  sewer,  nor  upon  the  in- 
spector to  insist  on  one  being  provided,  be  should, 
nevertheless,  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  action,  and 
able  to  explain  the  necessity  of  such  disconnection 
to  the  occupier  of  the  house.  He  will  also  find  it 
very  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  flap- 
trap  at  the  end  of  the  drain  where  the  latter  joins  the 
sewer.  ^  j 
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Having  discovered  and  remedied  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  house-drain  and  the  cess- 
pool or  sewer,  his  next  desire  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  house-drain,  as  to  sufficiency 
of  fall,  soundness  of  the  joints,  and  freedom  from 
deposits,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  insert  a  dis- 
connecting syphon  in  a  drain  which  was  faulty  in 
any  of  the  above  respects.  The  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  the  drain  should  therefore 
be  within  his  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  capable 
of  directing  the  workmen  how  to  proceed. 


of  air  through  the  drain.  Or  the  inspector  may 
discover  tliat  the  soil-pipe  is  un ventilated,  which 
would  also  account  for  occasional  foul  smells. 
When  the  smell  is  persistent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  soil-pipe,  he  will  likely  enough  discover  that . 
it  has  been  eaten  into  holes  by  the  foul  gases  from 
sewer  or  cesspool ;  and  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing this,  with  the  least  expense,  should  be  known  to 
every  inspector. 

The  chief  cause  of  smells  in  a  house — the  drain 
and  soil-pipe  being  found  correctly  treated  and  in 


Fig.  3. 


Fic.  4. 


§  24.  Soil  and  Waste  Pipe.  \ 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  smells  pervade  a 
house,  and  the  underground  drains  have  neverthe- 
less been  found  in  passable  condition.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  soil-pipe  will  be  to  blame.  The  soil-pipe 
may  be  found  to  have  a  trap  at  the  foot,  and  an  air 
ialet  syphon  put  in  the  house-drain  without  the  work- 
man having  taken  into  account  the  necessity  for  the 
icmoval  of  such  a  trap  in  order  to  obtain  a  current 


good  condition— will  in  all  probability  be  discovered 
at  the  sinks.  They  may  be  found  to  have  a  direct 
communication  with  the  drain,  and  ventilating  the 
drain  into  the  house,  especially  when  the  sewer  is 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  storm  water.  The 
inspector  should  therefore  be  acquainted  with  a  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  a  trap  underground 
between  the  sink  and  the  drain,  or  not,  and,  above 
all,  he  should  be  able  to  dictate  what  must  be  done 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  Mere  disconnection  would 
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be  sufficient  in  some  cases.  This  would  be  easy 
to  prescribe  when  the  sinks  are  close  to  an  open 
yard  or  area,  but  it  becomes  more  difficult  when  such 
a  near  open  space  is  wanting,  and  when  the  sink  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.  The  best  means  of  com- 
promising matters  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be  at  his 
fingers'  end,  so  to  speak,  and  a  knowledge  of  where 
risk  ceases  is  here  very  essential.  An  inspector 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  say  in  what  respects  an  up- 
stairs sink  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  health, 
what  are  improper  methods  of  delivery,  and  how  to 
remedy  the  evils. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  points  in  connection 
with  baths  and  lavatories  which  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  should  be  well  acquainted  with,  and  it  is 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  conveniences 
that  foul  smells  make  themselves  manifest.  Here, 
again,  ordinary  disconnection,  if  there  be  an  easy 
chance  of  obtaining  one,  would  suffice,  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  these  difficulties  have  to  be  met  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  Moreover,  there  are  extra  precautions 
beyond  simple  disconnection  which  are  possible,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  in  what  these  consist  and  when 
they  are  really  advisable.  Often  enough,  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  provide  these  further  precautions  as  to 
leave  them  out. 

§  25.  Rain- Water  Pipes. 

When  examining  the  rain-water  pipes,  there  are 
also  several  complications  of  faulty  delivery,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  amend,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  notice  of  these  in  due  course,  and  point  out  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  these  pipes.  When 
they  have  been  led  down  an  outside  wall  and  deliver 
the  rain-water  into  a  drain  passing  through  an  open 
yard  or  area,  it  is  easy  to  deal  with  them  in  a  safe 
manner.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  treat  them  when 
they  descend,  for  instance,  in  the  centre  of  the  house. 
Something  must  then  be  done,  because  unless  a  rain- 
water pipe  be  disconnected  at  the  foot,  it  oftener 
than  otherwise  ventilates  the  sewer  and  house-drain 
at  a  point  very  little  above  the  upper  bedroom 
windows  and  very  frequently  underneath  the  dormer 
lights. 

It  is  still  very  common  for  builders,  despite  the 
outcry  of  common  sense,  to  use  the  rain-water  pipes 
as  a  descent  for  the  soil  from  the  closets,  thus 
causing  the  rain-water  pipe  to  perform  double  duty 
and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  disconnect  the 
pipe  at  the  foot  The  inspector  should  be  able  to 
point  out  the  reasons  why  this  combination  pipe  is 
very  undesirable  in  all  cases,  and  especially  dan- 
gerous under  certain  conditions.  For  just  as  the 
rain-water  pipe,  if  communicating  direct  with  the 
drain,  may  ventilate  the  drain  at  a  dangerous  level, 
the  evils  become  still  more  possible  when  the  rain- 
water pipe  is  made  a  means  of  conveying  the  closet 
soil  to  the  drain.  He  should  also  be  able  to  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  merely  trapping  the  foot  of  the 
pipe,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  sewer  gas,  as 
It  is  called,  can  be  given  off  through  the  trapping 
water. 

§  26.   Water-Cioseis, 

Every  inspector  of  nuisances  will  doubtless  be 
conversant  with  the  various  kinds  of  closets,  and  be 
able  to  readily  distinguish  between  an  old  Bramah 
valve  apparatus,  a  valve  closet  of  modern  pattern, 
a  pan-closet  with  its  huge  container,  a  hopper  pat- 
tern apparatus,  and  what  is  now  generally  called  a 
wash-out  closet,  because  he  can  see  these  in  nearly 


every  plumber's  window.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  to  decide  many  faults  which  may  present 
themselves  to  him  during  a  close  inspection  of  a  large, 
or  even  a  moderately  sized,  residence.  He  should 
be  cognisant  of  all  the  errors  made  wilfully  by  the 
builder  to  save  expense,  and  of  the  blunders  made 
by  incompetent  workmen — the  treatment  of  the  safe 
or  tray  under  the  closet  apparatus,  for  example. 
And  a  wise  inspector,  seeking  to  improve  himself  in 
every  way,  should,  on  all  occasions,  when  improper 
entries  present  themselves,  be  able  to  sketch  these 
in  his  note-book  for  future  reference. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  only  necessary  for  an  inspector 
to  be  able  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  closet,  but  he 
should  be  competent,  as  well,  to  deal  during  his 
examination  with  the  entire  belongings  of  the  closet. 
For  instance,  he  should  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
flushing  power  is  sufficiently  ample,  under  what 
conditions  the  closet  connects  directly  with  a  cistern, 
and  why  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  water  from  a  cistern 
which  supplies  a  closet,  with  wire  and  lever,  or  even 
when  the  supply  to  the  closet  is  through  a  modern 
valve.  It  is  here  that  many  lamentable  faults  ot 
omission  are  committed  by  some  inspectors,  forget- 
ful or  ignorant  that  their  examination  should  extend 
not  only  to  the  drainage  proper  of  a  house,  but  to  every- 
thing in  connection  with  such  drainage.  A  cistern 
which  has  its  standing  waste  or  overflow  pip)e  lead- 
ing into  the  closet  trap,  or  into  the  soil-pipe,  or 
combined  rain-water  pipe  and  soil-pipe,  becomes  in 
that  case  as  much  a  part  of  the  drainage  system  as  the 
underground  drain  itself.  The  inspector's  knowledge 
should  enable  him  to  decide  what  to  do  under  all 
circumstances,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  readiest  «ind  most  useful  methods  of  remedying 
each  evil. 

§  27.  Floor-Traps. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  floor-traps,  or  entries 
into  the  drain  system  inside  a  house.  Such  entries 
are  often  found  at  the  kitchen  jamb,  for  the  drip- 
pings of  the  hot-water  tap,  under  scullery  sinks,  in 
larders,  washhouses,  and  passages,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  the  water  which  has  been  used 
during  the  scrubbing  of  the  floors.  Where  have 
these  been  injudiciously  and  even  dangerously 
placed,  and  under  what  conditions  may  they  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  1  These  entries  into  the  drain  have 
all  carefully  to  be  considered,  as  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief  has  accrued  from  them,  and  it  should  be 
one  of  the  first  matters  of  exploration  when  ex- 
amining a  house.  For  if  a  floor-trap  be  wrongly 
treated,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  will  smell 
most  offensively,  and  wherever  there  is  a  smell  there 
is  a  corresponding  amount  of  danger. 

§  28.  Bad  and  Good  Drainage  Illustratea. 

It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  before  entering 
into  separate  details  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  matter,  and  compare  an  unsanitary  house  with 
a  sanitary  one. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  plan,  somewhat  lengthened, 
of  a  dwelling  situated  in  a  street  where  exterior 
drainage  was  impossible,  and  although,  despite  of  this, 
the  house  might  have  been  made  a  healthy  one, 
everything  had  been  done  in  the  contrary  direction 
through  ignorance.  The  underground  drain  from  the 
scullery  sink  A  is  laid  without  sufficient  fall,  is  not 
surrounded  by  concrete,  and  the  trap  between  the 
house  drain  and  the  sewer  placed  at  j  in  the  front 
area  vault  is  of  the  cesspool  order  shown  in  the 
section  (fig.  2).  The  butler's  sink  G  and  house- 
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parapet,  as  shown  on  the  section.  The  rain-water 
down-pipes  are  disconnected  at  the  foot,  as  niay  be 
seen  in  the  front  area  in  the  section.  Nothing 
delivers  directly  into  the  house-drain  except  solely 
the  soil-pipe  ;  all  else  is  disconnected.  The  base- 
ment flooring  also  rests  upon  sleeper  walls  and  not 
upon  cold  earth. 

{To  be  continued.) 


keeper's  room  sink  F  both  deliver  direct  into  the 
dram,  as  shown,  and  without  disconnection  of  any 
kind.  The  rain-water  pipe  E  and  that  at  M  do  the 
same,  the  former  ventilating  the  drain  and  some- 
times the  sewer,  in  the  first  case  level  with  the  top 
bedroom  window,  and  the  latter  almost  direct  into 
the  drawing-room.  The  front  area  surface-trap  at  H 
also  discharges  over  a  bell-trap,  and,  worse  than 
this,  there  are  two  floor-traps  inside :  one  at  the 
kitchen  fire  jamb  at  C,  and  one  in  the  floor  of  the 
krder  at  S,  which  both  connect  directly  with  the 
drain  and  act  as  ventilators  to  the  drain  when  the 
trapping  water  has  dried  up  or  the  bell  covers  have 
been  removed. 

The  treatment  of  the  closets  in  this  example  is 
also  objectionable  on  every  ground.     The  servants' 
apparatus  at  N  is  placed  inside  the  house,  and  is  of 
the  long  hopper  pattern,  difficult  to  keep  clean.  The 
two  uppermost  closets  are  pan  closets,  and  these 
deliver  mto  an  unventilated  soil  pipe,  as  does  also 
the  ground-floor  closet  at  D.     The  delivery  of  the 
housemaid's  sink  on  the  topmost  floor  is  into  the 
trap  of  the  adjoining  closet,  and  the  bath  delivers 
equally  improperly  and  dangerously  into  the  closet 
opposite  it.     There  is,  moreover,  no  pure  water  sup- 
ply for  the  dwelling,  as  the  upper  cistern  in  the  roof 
supplies  the  two  upper  closets,  as  well  as  the  kitchen, 
and  the  draw-off  tap  on  the  top  floor,  and  the  cistern 
over  the  ground-floor  closet — supplying  that  closet 
and  the  servants'  convenience  below — supplies  the 
basement  sinks  F  and  G  as  well.     The  waste  pipes 
of  the  two  cisterns  also  deliver  into  the  closet  traps. 
There  are  several  other  departures  from  sound  sani- 
tary rule,  not  the  least  being    that  the  basement 
paving  is  simply  laid  upon  the  bare  earth. 

Let  us  take  now  the  case  of  a  house  which  is  very 
fairly  treated  in  respect  of  its  drainage,  and  where 
all  has  been  that  could  well  be  done,  considering 
that  the  drains  must  perforce  run  through  the  house 
(see  figs.  3  and  4). 

In  this  case  the  drains  have  been  laid  with  a 
sufficient  fall  towards  the  sewer,  surrounded  by  con- 
crete, and  a  proper  disconnection  system  has  been 
introduced  at  X  in  the  front  area,  with  a  fresh  air  inlet. 
The  drains  have  also  been  laid  in  straight  lines 
with  inspection  manholes  at  v  v.  At  D  in  the  small 
central  open  yard  has  been  placed  a  gulley,  and 
into  this  is  received,  in  disconnected  fashion,  the 
)»aste  of  the  lavatory  c,  the  drip  from  the  kitchen 
jamb  B,  the  bath  waste  descending  the  pipe  s,  and  the 
surface  water  of  the  yard.  The  surface  water  gulley 
in  the  front  area  at  j  receives  the  waste  from  the 
house-keeper's  room  sink  at  G  before  being  taken 
into  the  disconnection  chamber,  and  the  other  sink 
and  rain-water  pipes  H  and  i  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  contracted  plan, 
fig.  3.  The  scullery  sink  A  in  this  case  delivers 
into  an  open  trap  u  in  the  back  yard. 

As  regards  the  closets,  a  servant's  wash-out 
apparatus  has  been  fixed  in  a  front  vault  at  K,  with 
suitable  flushing  arrangement  requiring  only  a  touch 
of  the  chain  to  release  its  contents,  and  the  closet 
also  delivers  into  the  disconnection  chamber. 

The  house  closets  have  been  placed  in  a  wing 
building,  and  the  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
I  shown  in  section  fig.  4,  supplies  nothing  but  flushing 
I  water  to  the  closets.  The  housemaid's  sink  and  the 
^  kitchen  boiler  are  supplied  from  an  adjoining  cistern, 
m  with  a  partition  between  them,  and  the  cistern  over- 
ft  ^aw*  are  into  the  open  air.  Above  all,  the  soil-pipe 
W  ^  w  outside  the  house  and  is  ventilated  to  above  the 


A  PEW  HINTS  AS  TO  WHAT  TO  DO  IN 
CASE  CHOLERA  VISITS  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  Dawson  Turner,  M.A. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  visitation  of  cholera  is 
certainly  a  possibility,  I  shall  be  doing,  I  think,  a 
public  service  by  calling  attention  to  a  few  simple 
and  easy  precautions,  within  the  power  of  every,  or 
nearly  every,  man  or  woman  of  intelligence  to  take, 
in  case  this  terrible  disease  visits  England.  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can,  and  will 
only  premise  that  I  was  in  Alexandria  in  the  years 
1865  or  1866,  when  the  cholera  was  at  its  height  and 
all  business  in  the  town  was  suspended,  and  that  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  have  a  conversa- 
tion with,  the  physician  at  the  head  of  the  English 
hospital  there,  and  to  profit  by  his  instruction. 

1.  Though  this  is  a  matter  of  common  course  at 
at  all  times,  keep  your  dustbins  and  middens  as  sweet 
and  clean  as  circumstances  will  admit.  No  throwing 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  still  less  of  animal 
matter,  into  them  by  the  cook,  or  the  kitchen  maid, 
and  then  hiding  them  with  a  sprinkling  of  dust  and 
ashes — *  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit 
odorem  Texta  diu,'  the  plain  English  of  which  is, 
*  the  stench  will  come  through,'  and  very  likely,  if 
sufficiently  malodorous,  give  you,  or  your  children, 
or  your  servants,  that  terrible  complaint,  *  pyaemia,' 
that  is,  blood-poisoning ;  if  it  does  not  help  as  hand- 
maid to  the  cholera. 

Also,  under  this  head,  flush  your  drains,  sinks, 
and  sewers  with  carbolic  acid,  or  with  Condy's  fluid, 
from  time  to  time,  and  do  not  be  sparing  in  their 
use  :  they  are  cheap  enough,  and  anything  is 
cheaper  than  being  ill. 

2.  Do  not  indulge  too  much  in  fruit,  especially  not 
in  stone-fruit,  if  cholera,  or  even  diarrhoea,  be  much 
about ;  and  let  whatever  fruit  you  do  eat  be  neither 
hard  and  unripe,  nor  tainted  and  decayed.  The 
hard,  hdf-ripe  plums  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
greedily  devoured  by  the  foolish  English  soldier, 
bear  the  very  apposite  name  of  *  Kill  John.' 

3.  Decidedly  abstain  from  beer  at  your  dinner, 
especially  from  the  adulterated  stuflf  sold  as  such  at 
London  pot-houses.  It  is  best  to  keep  ofl*  all  alcohol 
together  for  a  time,  and  to  put  yourself  on  the 
temperance  diet  of  milk  or  eau-sucr^  at  your  dinner. 
If  you  are  taking  no  meat  at  your  meal,  then  you 
may  take  as  much  tea,  cold  or  hot,  as  you  like  at 
your  meals ;  better  without  milk  and  sugar  than 
with  ;  but  do  not  drink  tea  if  you  are  eating  meat  at 
the  time.  The  tannin  that  tea  contains  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in 
digestion  of  the  meat 

4.  At  your  dinner  let  your  main  vegetable  be  rice. 
In  fact,  you  had  better  take  rice,  boiled  or  baked, 
at  every  meal,  in  case  cholera  visits  us.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  The  English  physician  of 
the  hospital  at  Alexandria,  to  whom  1  have  already 
referred,  told  me  that  he  not  only  put  all  his  patients 
who  were  capable  of  swallowing  on  a  rice  aiet,  but 
that  he  urged  on  all  over  whom  he  had  any  in- 
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fluence  for  the  time,  even  while  still  quite  well,  to 
put  themselves  on  that  diet. 

5.  Unless  you  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  are  possessed  of,  and  blessed  with,  the 
dura  messorum  ilia — i.e,  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich — 
do  not  take  coffee  (waive  chicory  !)  at  your  break- 
fast, but  rather  tea,  and  without  milk,  better  than 
with  it.  The  practice  of  that  queen  or  empress  of 
nursing,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  in  supplying 
the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers  with  buckets  of  cold 
tea,  when  they  came  down  from  *  the  front,'  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  us  when  we  were  at  Balaclava  in 
1855. 

6.  Lastly,  take  especial  care,  in  case  the  cholera 
comes  among  us,  to  attend  to  the  attack  of  diarrhcea, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  invariable  forerunner  of 
cholera.  Do  not  *  lay  the '  foolish  *  flattering  unction 
to  your  soul'  that  the  diarrhoea  will  get  well  of 
itself :  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Go,  if  you 
have  any  sense,  and  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  him,  to 
the  best  qualified  medical  man  you  know  or  can 
hear  of ;  and  if  for  any  reason  you  cannot  do  that, 
then  copy  out  one  or  other  of  the  following  recipes. 
Take  it  to  any  respectable  chemist ;  get  it  made  up, 
six  to  twelve  doses  of  it ;  and  take  it  three  times  a 
day,  and  lie  still  during  the  day.  Anyway,  do  not 
keep  moving  about,  if  you  wish  it  to  do  you  any 
good.  Have  a  quiet  mind  ;  read  some  sensible 
amusing  book  while  lying  still  ;  put  your  trust  in 
God,  and  hope  for  the  best.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  *  El  medico 
lleva  la  plata,  pero  es  Dios  que  lo  sana.' 

Prescriptions  for  diarrhoea,  in  case  no  qualified 
doctor  can  be  had  : — 

1.  9>«  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  20  grains  ;  aro- 
matic powder  of  chalk,  20  grains  ;  pimento  draught, 
I J  fluid  ounces.     Mix. 

Or  else 

2.  Ijo.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  20  drops ;  laudanum, 
10  drops  ;  spirits  of  chloroform,  20  drops  ;  cinnamon 
water,  i  fluid  ounce.     Mix. 

Each  of  the  above  prescriptions  is  for  one  dose 
only.  Get  six  to  twelve  doses  made  up,  and  take 
the  mixture  three  times  a  day. 

N.B.-^Do  not  take  the  two  mixtures  together  or 
mix  them.  If  the  first  does  not  seem  to  do  you 
much  good  within  a  day  or  two,  then  give  it  up,  and 
take  the  second  instead. 


The  Love  of  Stimulants.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  South  Dublin  guardians,  the  medical  officer  reported 
that  he  had  directed  that  eight  pounds  of  snuff  should  be 
served  out  to  the  inmates.  A  guardian  observed  that  he 
was  glad  of  this,  because  the  old  women  took  ashes  when 
they  could  not  get  snuff,  and  this  injured  their  health.  The 
old  men  ground  up  stones  and  mixed  them  with  clay  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Analyses  in  Germany.— The  Berlin  police  pay  for 
chemical  investigation  of  the  following  substances  the 
rates  quoted  below,  namely  : — Six  marks  (nearly  six  shil- 
lings) for  butter ;  three  marks  for  tea  ;  two  marks  for  meal, 
bread,  groats,  chicory,  chocolate,  mustard,  plum  conserve, 
or  tobacco ;  one  and  a  half  mark  for  spices  ;  one  mark  for 
coffee,  cheese,  seltzer  water,  or  fruit  juices,  and  half  mark 
for  sugar. 

Mr.  Peter  S pence,  to  whose  experiments  and  inven- 
tions practical  chemistry  owes  much  of  its  modern  develop- 
ment, has  died  at  Manchester  at  the  age  of  seventy- seven. 
He  discovered  the  process  of  the  extraction  of  alum 
from  the  refuse  shale  of  collieries  and  the  waste  ammo- 
hiacal  liquor  of  g^s  works,  which  revolutionised  the 
trade,  the  cost  of  production  being  permanently  reduced 
by  40  per  cent. 


THE     BEaiSTBAB-GENEBAL'S      LAST 
QUABTEBLY  BETUBN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar- General  has  just  issued  his  usual 
quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  statistics  relating  to 
marriages  are  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31 
last,  and  those  for  births  and  deaths  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  ending  June  30.  The  marriages 
showed  a  further  increase  upon  those  recorded  in 
recent  quarters  ;  the  births,  however,  though  they 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  numbers,  were  fewer  in 
proportion  to  population  than  in  recent  correspond- 
ing quarters.  The  mortality  was  in  excess  of  that 
recorded  in  the  second  or  spring  quarter  of  either 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  was  below  the 
average. 

The  marriages  of  87,830  persons  were  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1883,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  133  per  1,000  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  marriage-rate  showed 
a  considerable  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  the 
same  quarter  of  1882,  and  exceeded  the  rate  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  year  since  1876. 

During  the  three  months  ending  June  30  last, 
228,703  births  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  34*3 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  this 
year,  estimated  at  twenty-six  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persons  ;  this  birth-rate  showed  a  further 
decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  recent  correspond- 
ing quarters,  and  was  i  6  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1873-82. 
The  birth-rates  in  the  several  counties  ranged  from 
27*8  in  Herefordshire,  28*8  in  Devonshire,  and  29* r 
in  Dorsetshire,  to  38*9  in  Nottinghamshire,  39*2  in 
Staffordshire,  and  407  in  Durham. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  or  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was 
last  quarter  94,920.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns it  appears  that  174,282  emigrants  embarked 
during  last  quarter  from  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  which  emigration  officers  are 
stationed.  After  distributing  proportionally  598 
whose  nationality  was  undistinguished,  and  exclu- 
ding 39,575  foreigners,  the  emigrants  of  British 
origin  were  134,707,  including  60,198  English,  11,781 
Scotch,  and  62,728  Irish.  The  proportions  of 
British  emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the 
respective  populations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdpm  were  2,249  ^o"^  England,  3,079 
from  Scotland,  and  12,440  from  Ireland.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1882,  the  propor- 
tion of  emigrants  from  England  and  Scotland  differed 
but  slightly,  whereas  it  showed  a  very  large  increase 
from  Ireland. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the  quarter 
ending  June  last  was  710,353,  of  whom  172,858 
received  indoor,  and  537,495  outdoor,  relief.  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1882,  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  in  the  three  months  under 
notice  showed  a  slight  decline. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1883  the  deaths 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  were  133,783,  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  2o-i  per  i/xx>  of  the  estimated 
population,  which  was  0*3  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  period  of^e  ten  yearsi873-82, 
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although  it  exceeded  by  1*5  and  I'l  per  i,cxx),  re- 
spectively, the  exceptionally  low  rates  recorded  in  the 
second  quarters  of  188 1  and  1882.  This  increase  in 
the  death-rate  was  probably  due  to  the  unseasonably 
cold  weather  that  prevailed  during  March.  In  the 
various  counties  .the  death-rates  ranged  from  15*9  in 
the  extra-metropolitan  portion  of  Surrey,  and  i6'8  in 
Rutlandshire,  to  22*6  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  23-5 
in  Monmouthshire.  In  the  urban  registration  dis- 
tricts and  sub-districts,  comprising  the  chief  towns, 
and  containing  an  estimated  population  of  rather 
more  than  sixteen  millions  of  persons,  the  annual 
death-rate  in  the  last  quarter  was  equal  to  20*8  per 
1,000 ;  while  in  the  remaining  or  chiefly  rural  popu- 
lation of  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  persons,  the  rate 
did  not  exceed  19-0.  The  urban  rate  was  slightly 
below,  while  the  rural  rate  corresp  >nded  with,  the 
average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  June  quarters. 

In   twenty-eight  of  the  largest    English    towns, 
including  London,  and  having  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  persons, 
the  death-rate  averaged    21*5,  and    exceeded  the 
general  urban  rate  by  only  07.    While  the  rate  did 
not  exceed  20*5  in  London,  it  averaged  22*3  in  the 
twenty-seven    provincial    towns,    among    which    it 
ranged  from  17*4  and  17*8  in  Bristol  and  Bradford, 
to  257  in    Hull,   26*6  in   Liverpool,  and   27*5  in 
Manchester.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  general 
death-rates  as  a  test  of  sanitary  condition,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal 
xymotic  diseases  in  these  towns  last  quarter  ranged 
from  o*57  in  Huddersfield  to  4-45  in  Liverpool ;  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to 
1,000  births  was  only  96  in  Brighton,  whereas  it  was 
174  in  Huddersfield;    that  among    persons    aged 


between  one  and  sixty  years  the  death-rate  at  these 
ages  ranged  from  98  in  Bristol  and  in  Leicester  to 
18*5  in  Manchester ;  and  that  among  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years  the  death-rate  was  but  65*1 
in  Norwich,  whereas  it  was  99*0  in  Huddersfield. 

The  133,783  deaths  last  quarter  in  England  and 
Wales  included  28,802  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age ;  68,425  of  children  and  adults  aged  between 
one  and  sixty  years ;  and  42,287  of  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years.  Infant  mortality,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to 
births,  was  equal  to  126  per  1,000,  and  was  slightly 
below  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  correspond- 
ing quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the 
proportion  averaged  136  per  1,000 ;  while  the  rate 
did  not  exceed  128  in  London,  it  averted  142  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  ranging  from  96  and 
112  in  Brighton  and  Bristol,  to  168  and  174  in  Hull 
and  in  Huddersfield.  The  rate  of  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  among  persons  aged  between 
one  and  sixty  years,  and  also  among  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years,  was  slightly  above  the 
average. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  2,815  which  were  referred  to 
whooping-cough,  2,582  to  measles,  2,452  to  scarlet 
fever,  1,905  to  diarrhoea,  1,793  to  fever,  861  to 
diphtheria,  and  224  to  small-pox ;  in  all,  12,632 
deaths  resulted  from  these  zymotic  diseases,  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  1*89  per  1,000,  which  was  0*51 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  corre- 
sponding quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns 
this  zymotic  rate  averaged  2*28  per  1,000  last  quar- 
ter, and  ranged  from  0*57  and  0*67  in  Huddersfield 
and  Norwich,  to  4*0 1  in  Sheffield,  and  4*45  in  Liver- 
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pool.  In  fifty  other  large  towns  this  rate  averaged 
2*oi,  and  in  the  remaining  or  rural  portion  of  the 
country  it  did  not  exceed  r66. 

As  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  whoop- 
ing-cough was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months  under 
notice.  The  2,815  deaths  referred  to  this  disease 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0-42  per  i,ocx),  which 
was  0-I2  per  1,000  below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten 
preceding  corresponding  quarters.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough 
averaged  0*49,  and  ranged  from  o*ii  and  0*13  in 
Halifax  and  Sunderland,  to  1-28  in  Plymouth,  and 
1*94  in  Hull.  In  the  fifty  other  towns  the  rate 
averaged  0*42,  and  was  equal  to  r6i  in  Stockport, 
and  2- 10  in  Burton-upon-Trent.  The  2,582  deaths 
from  measles  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*39 
per  1,000,  which  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  ten  preceding  June  quarters..  In  the  twenty 
eight  great  towns  the  highest  measles  death-rates 
were  0*94  in  Sheffield,  i  -07  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  1*59  in  Liverpool  ;  and  among  the  fifty  large 
towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  2'3$  in  Ystrady- 
fodwg,  and  5*97  in  Southampton.  The  fatal  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  were  2,452,  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  o'37  per  1,000,  which  was  as  much  as  0*17  below 
the  average  rate.  The  highest  scarlet  fever  rates  in 
the  twenty-eight  great  towns  were  1*39  in  Leeds  and 
2-02  in  Sheffield,  and  in  the  fifty  large  towns  i*oo  in 
Warrington  and  i'4i  in  Rotherham.  The  deaths 
from  diarrhoea  were  considerably  below  the  average. 
The  fatality  of  fever,  principally  enteric,  was  also 
much  below  the  average  of  recent  corresponding 
quarters  ;  the  annual  death-rate  last  quarter  from 
this  disease,  however,  which  did  not  exceed  0*27  in 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  was  equal  to  076 
in  Sunderland,  0*87  in  Liverpool,  1*04  in  Portsmouth, 
and  1*24  in  Barrow-in-Furness.  The  rate  of  morta- 
lity from  diphtheria  was  0*13  per  1,000,  and  exceeded 
the  average  ;  it  was  equal  to  0*22  in  London,  0*27  in 
Cardiff,  0*39  in  Shrewsbury,  and  0*43  in  Reading.  Of 
the  224  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in  England  and 
Wales  last  quarter  30  occurred  in  London  and  its 
outer  ring  of  suburban  districts,  5 1  in  Staffordshire 
(including  18  in  West  Bromwich),  13  in  Lancashire, 
45  in  Durham,  23  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  9  in 
Birmingham,  and  8  in  Leeds. 

The  causes  of  121,562,  or  908  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners, 
and  6,918  or  5*2  per  cent,  by  coroners.  The  remain- 
ing 5>303»  or  4*0  per  cent,  were  uncertified.  In 
London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  only 
I -I  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales  it  averaged  4*5  per  cent  In  the  twenty-eight 
great  towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was 
2-6  per  cent.,  and  ranged  from  0*5  and  V2  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Birmingham,  to  6*2  in  Oldham  and  9*8 
in  Halifax. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  carrying  out  their 
improvements  in  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke's,  had  a 
small  plot  of  land  left,  about  1,300  feet,  which  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Luke's  has  just  purchased  for  the  sum  of  500/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  Js,  6d.  per  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  mortuary  in  Warwick  Place,  Whitecross  Street. 

From  a  report  just  presented  to  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry 
it  appears  that  the  net  cost  of  the  system  of  doing  the 
dusting,  slopping,  and  watering  of  the  parish  by  the 
vestry's  staff  has  been  this  year  250/.  below  the  average  for 
the  past  six  years,  when  the  work  was  carried  out  by  the 
contractors. 


THE  VENTILATION  OP  SEWEBS  AND 
HOnSE-DBAINS/ 

By  Richard  Read, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  CE.,  City  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 

The  water-carnage  system  of  sewerage  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fairly  inaugurated  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848,  and  although  epidemics  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  imme- 
diately following,  the  majority  of  scientific  men  took 
but  a  very  feeble  interest  in  the  unsavoury  subject  ot 
sanitary  science  until  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort in  1 86 1  ;  this  set  everyone  to  work  to  discover 
a  remedy  for  fever  epidemics,  which  doctors  and 
chemists  plainly  stated  were  probably  caused,  and 
certainly  spread,  by  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

A  perfect  shoal  of  patent  traps  and  closets  were 
brought  out,  all  warranted  to  keep  back  the  much- 
dreaded  sewer-gas,  but  notwithstanding  these,  and 
the  timid  trial  of  ventilation,  with  many  precautions 
in  the  shape  of  charcoal-trays  and  other  obstructions, 
the  public  were  again  startled  by  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1871.  A  fresh  crop  of  patent 
apparatus  followed,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of 
those  whose  faith  in  the  magic  word  *  patent '  caused 
them  to  take  the  statements  of  inventors  or  patentees 
without  the  necessary  grain  of  salt.  Ventilation  in 
the  meantime  progressed  quietly  and  steadily,  until 
it  has  now  become  the  recognised  practice  to  place 
ventilators  from  50  to  100  yards  apart  upon  all  new 
sewers. 

In  a  period  of  forty  years  the  sewers  of  a  town 
pass  through  many  stages  of  alteration  and  develop- 
ment, and  it  frequently  happens  that  existing  sewers 
are  partially  retained  and  become  portions  of  a  new 
system  ;  this  may  be  all  right  if  the  old  sewers  are  in 
good  condition,  and  are  laid  in  the  public  streets, 
where  they  can  be  examined,  flushed,  and  ventilated 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  but  when  they  are  at  the 
backs  of  houses,  crossing  private  gardens  belonging 
to  many  owners,  and  are  not  ventilated,  they  become 
a  serious  cause  of  evil. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  unfortunately 
carried  out  in  Gloucester  in  1875,  after  the  extension 
of  the  city  boundaries  to  take  in  several  outlying 
parishes,  whose  sewers  discharged  into  an  open 
brook.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  new  sewers  in  the  public  streets  at  every 
60  yards  caused  a  very  great  nuisance  to  arise,  the 
long  pent  up  gas  from  the  old  sewers  finding  free 
exit  from  the  vents  in  the  new  ones  as  soon  as  the 
two  were  connected. 

To  allay  the  fears  of  the  public,  charcoal  pans 
were  placed  in  the  ventilators,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  engineer;  the  nuisance  in  the  streets  was 
thus  abated,  but  as  the  pans  were  practically  nothing 
but  stoppers  the  real  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
was  rather  worse  than  before.  The  writer  was  called 
upon,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  1878,  to  report 
upon  this  state  of  things,  and  being  then  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  a  dual  system,  regommended  free 
flushing,  to  be  followed  by  more  ventilation  ;  accord- 
ingly, during  the  winter  the  charcoal  pans  were 
removed,  and  100  manholes  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city  ventilated,  but  a  return  of  warm  weather  brought 
with  it  a  recurrence  of  the  nuisance,  which  no 
amount  of  flushing  in  the  new  sewers  could  abate. 

*Read  at  the  LAOcashire  and  Cheshire  District  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Enginecis. 
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A  thorough  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
old  sewers  were  all  *  picked  up '  by  the  new  wherever 
they  crossed  each  other,  and  the  mystery  was  at 
once  explsuned.  No  doubt  this  was  intended  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  g^ve  the  owners  of  property 
time  to  transfer  their  house-drains  from  the  old 
sewers  at  the  back  to  the  new  in  the  front,  but  with 
the  result  that  there  are  still  1,200  houses  connected 
with  the  old  sewers,  thus  preventing  the  latter  being 
closed. 

This  point  has  been  dwelt  upon  somewhat  fully, 
because  it  is  quite  possible  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  of  not  unfrcquent  occurrence.  A  consulting 
engineer  designs  a  system  of  sewers  for  a  provincial 
town,  which  of  necessity  must  have  some  existing 
system,  however  bad  it  may  be  ;  a  contractor  from 
a  distance  carries  out  the  work,  but  the  local  autho- 
rities to  keep  down  the  rates,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  leave  the  transfer  of  the  house-drains  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
owners  of  property  at  their  leisure  or  discretion, 
which  means  that  unless  the  house-drains  stop  alto- 
gether nothing  is  done,  for  the  majority  of  owners  of 
house  property  neither  know  nor  care  where  the 
drains  go  to  as  long  as  the  water  runs  off  and  they 
can  get  their  rents. 

Sewer-gas  is  almost  universally  dreaded  as  a 
highly  deleterious  compound,  but  our  knowledge  of 
its  actual  composition  and  action  is  by  no  means 
extensive  nor  final  The  following  table  shows  the 
names  and  specific  gravities,  compared  with  hydrogen 
and  atmospheric  air,  of  a  number  of  gases  given  by 

several  eminent  authorities  as  component  parts  of 

sewer-gas : — 

Gas.  Specific  Gravity. 

Hydrogen 1*00 

Atmospheric  air    I4'25 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    17*00 

Carburetted  8*oo 

defiant  gas  13*00 

Ammonia 8*50 

Carbonic  acid  22*00 

Nitrogen 13*85 

Sulphurous  acid   32*00 

Bisulphide  of  carbon    38*00 

Chlorine    35'5o 

Watery  vapour 9*00 

The  whole  of  these  are  not  always  present,  but  the 
heavier  gases  as  a  rule  predominate,  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.     The 
question  therefore  suggests  itself,  Why  does  sewer- 
gas  rise  from  the  sewers,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
ponents are  heavier  than  the  air  ?    Th  is  is  caused — 
I      1st,  by  pressure  upon,  or  displacement  of  the  gas  by 
reason  of  an  increased  flow  of  sewage  ;   2ndly,  by 
diffusion  and  natural  expansion  of  the  gas  itself ;  and 
jrdly,  and  most  commonly,  by  being  absorbed  or  en- 
tangled by  the  li^ht  watery  vapour  constantly  arising 
from  the  sewage,  which  acts  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  it 
out  of  the  sewers.     The  first  is  merely   mechanical 
displacement,  but  the  second  and  third  methods  are 
caused  by  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  outer  air  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sewage. 

The  temperature  of  sewage  in  the  sewers  varies 

from  40**  F.  in  winter  to  about  60°  in  summer ;  that 

of  the  atmosphere  at  the  ground  level  from  several 

t     d^rees  below  freezing  point  in  winter  to  80°  in  the 

I  shade  in  summer,  but  the  temperature  of  sewage 
will  not  vary  more  than  3°  in  the  twelve  hours  of  a 
mnmer  day,  while  that  of  the  atmosphere  will  vary 
€^,  10%  or  even  id*  in  the  same  time,  and  in  summer 


is  always  warmer  than  the  sewage.  These  differ- 
ences of  temperature  are  accompanied  by  constant 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  causing  the  gases 
to  expand  and  watery  vapour  to  arise  from  the 
sewage,  this  vapour,  being  lighter  than  the  air, 
carries  the  gas  out  at  the  street  ventilators  ;  this 
action  is  particularly  apparent  during  a  spell  of  dry 
weather,  when  the  sewage  is  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form  and  evaporation  is  most  active.  The 
action  is  intensified  when  a  sudden  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter indicates  the  near  approach  of  a  storm  ;  the 
expansion  of  gas  is  then  sufficient  to  carry  it  out  of 
the  ventilators  without  the  aid  of  the  watery  vapour 
as  a  vehicle,  and  therefore  it  is  discharged  under 
our  noses  in  its  most  offensive  and  undiluted  form. 
But  even  when  mixed  with  watery  vapour  the  latter 
expands  so  rapidly  upon  reaching  the  outer  air  that 
the  heavier  gas  is  left  to  fall  to  the  ground  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  wind  to  disperse  both  before  the 
separation  takes  place. 

In  winter,  when  decomposition  is  at  its  minimum, 
and  consequently  litde  or  no  gas  is  generated,  the 
watery  vapour  predominates,  and  if  the  outer  air  is 
colder  than  the  sewage  the  vapour  is  sufficiently 
condensed  to  become  visible,  rising  like  smoke  from 
the  ventilators  on  a  frosty  morning  ;  it  is  then,  how- 
ever, quite  harmless,  from  the  absence  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  above  is  the  action  of  a  system  of  sewers 
having  the  outfall  below  low-water  mark,  and 
ventilated  as  at  Gloucester  by  open  grids  36  square 
inches  in  area  at  every  60  yards  along  the  public 
streets ;  this  is  so  because  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  ventilators  at  that  distance  apart 
is  not  sufficient  to  convert  the  lower  one  into  a 
downcast  shaft  and  the  upper  one  into  an  upcast 
shaft,  but  the  action  is  simply  a  slow  respiratory  one, 
due  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  gases  and 
watery  vapour,  overflowing  or  not  from  the  venti- 
lators in  response  to  the  atmospheric  changes  above 
mentioned.  But  no  system  of  ventilation  can  be 
efficient  that  does  not  establish  a  constant  current  of 
air  through  the  sewers  and  house-drains  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  a  reversal  of  direction  under  all 
ordinary  variations  of  the  atmosphere  ;  nevertheless, 
we  do  not  want  to  produce,  or  even  stimulate,  a 
general  tendency  or  rush  of  gas  to  the  higher 
branches  of  a  system  of  sewers,  or  to  any  one  point 
in  a  town,  but  on  the  contrary  the  object  of  ventila- 
tion is,  or  should  be,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
gas  by  passing  a  free  current  of  air  through  both 
the  sewers  and  house-drains. 

To  prevent  this  accumulation  of  gas,  ventilation 
alone  must  not  be  relied  upon,  if  the  sewers  them- 
selves are  in  any  way  defective,  or  a  nuisance  will  be 
the  result,  and  although  it  is  better  to  have  the 
gas  discharged  into  the  open  air  than  into  private 
houses,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  general  public 
of  the  utility  of  any  system  of  ventilation  that  emits 
a  stink  into  the  streets ;  for  defective  sewers  there 
is  an  obvious  remedy,  therefore  ventilation,  to  be 
successful,  should  be  applied  to  well-constructed 
sewers  with  gradients  sufficient  to  keep  them  free 
from  deposit 

In  such  a  system  of  sewers  the  sewage  passes  off 
before  decomposition  sets  in,  and  it  is  only  the 
vapour  from  fresh  sewage  we  have  to  deal  with  by 
ventilation.  This  vapour  should  not  be  discharged 
in  its  crude  state  at  the  street  grids,  but  the  latter 
should  be  converted  into  inlets  for  air,  the  outlets 
for  the  oxidised  vapour  being  abovtt^e  roofs  of  the 
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houses,  some  tbirty  feet  or  more  above  the  street 
level. 

In  order  to  establish  the  current  of  air  entering 
downwards  at  every  street  grid,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  ventilating  shafts  fixed  agninsi  gable  ends  or 
other  convenient  wails  of  the  house  should  be  so 
numerous  that  the  sum  of  their  sectional  areas 
should  exceed  that  of  the  two  street  vents  between 
which  they  are  placed,  sufficientl]^  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  air  through  tlie  pipes  ;  these  shoidd 
be  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be 
either  independent  connections  with  the  sewer,  or 
simply  the  continuation  of  the  house-drains. 

In  a  distance  of  60  yards  we  may  have,  say^  twelve 
houses  in  close  order  on  each  side  of  the  street,  or 
we  may  have,  say,  eight  semi-detached  houses  on 
each  side  in  the  same  distance,  so  that,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  wc  shall  have  sixteen  soil-pipes  4  inches 
diameter,  or  about  13^  square  inches  sectional  area 
each,  that  can  be  converted  into  ventilation  outlets, 
or  a  total  of  200  square  inches  of  outlets  sucking 
away  at  72  square  inches  of  inlets* 

But  the  property  owner  asks  at  once,  Why  should 
I  help  to  ventilate  the  public  sewers  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  sewers  are  laid  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  houses  draining  into  them,  and  therefore 
those  who  use  the  sewers  should  also  help  to  venti- 
late them  and  thus  complete  their  efficiency,  by 
simply  ventilating  their  own  house-drains  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sewers  and  house-drains  should  be  treated 
as  parts  of  the  same  system,  as  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other  as  a  ntan^s  hand  and  fingers.  In 
detached  or  semi-detached  houses,  where  the  drains 
can  be  kept  outside,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  soil- 
pipes  should  not  be  continued  4  inches  diameter  up 
above  the  roof  as  a  ventilator,  but  with  houses  in 
close  rank  there  may  be  some  risk,  although  there 
should  not  necessarily  be  a  great  deal  if  the  sewers 
and  house-drains  be  properly  construe  ted,  in  passing 
drains  under  the  houses  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  is 
safer  to  ventilate  the  house- drains  independently, 
and  have  special  ventilation  for  the  sewers  in 
addition,  although  such  a  proceeding  doubles  the 
expense. 

If  these  condhions  could  be  obtained,  and  there 
ought  to  be  very  little  difficulty  about  it,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  any  complicated  closet  apparatus 
but  a  simple  pan  and  syphon  trap,  such  as  the 
*  Artisan,'  now  made  by  several  makers,  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  provided  always  that  they  have  a  good 
flushing  rim  discharging  the  water  from  all  sides 
straight  into  the  syphon ;  the  flushing-hox  should 
never  be  less  than  6  feet  above  the  seat,  and  have 
not  less  than  t  j^inch  flush  pipe. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  almost  unj* 
versal  condemnation  of  the  pan  and  container  closet, 
about  which  Mr.  Fridgin  Teale  quotes  from  '  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine 'of  New  York  that*  it  probably  is 
not,  but  it  certainly  might  be,  the  invention  of  the 
devil,'  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of 
indoor  closets,  and  are  even  now  fixed  daily  by 
builders  and  plumbers  who  must  or  ought  to  know 
their  defects. 


During  this  season  above  400  London  orphan  children 
have  been  received  at  the  Dover  Orphans'  Restj  the 
child rea  having  derived  great  benefit  from  their  sojourn 
on  the  sea -coast.  The  horae.  we  arr  »riformcd»  was  only 
establi^ed  last  y^af,  and  has  been  ^  tnueh  in  request  that 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  hire  additional  premises  in 
order  to  provide  su£ident  accocamodation  for  the  cmndi- 
datcs  for  admission. 
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The  Etiiior  will  h  glad  to  nceiv^^  -miik  a  t*kut  fif 
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ptoceciUngSf  oftd  a&siracis  ar  arigmah  0/  papers 
read  before  tht  numbers  of  any  sanitary  or  kimired 
ms&cmtion. 


ITEW    ACTS    OP    PABLIAMENT, 

FoLU>wmG  our  customary  plan^  we  ^ve  belosv  an 
abstract  of  the  Acts  affecting  sanitary  interests  which 
have  been  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  seemed  at  one  time*  a  prospect  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  useful  sanitary  legislation 
bein^j  added  to  the  Statute  Book  this  year ;  for  a 
Dill  for  the  better  Municipal  Govern menl  of  Lon-ion 
was  promised  by  the  Home  Secretary  ;  a  County 
Bouirds  Bill  was  also  talked  of  for  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  in  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Dodson  was  preparing 
for  the  re- introduction  of  the  Rivers  Conservancy 
Bill  of  1 879.  None  of  these  Bills,  however,  took  any 
coherent  shape  ;  and  of  the  other  Government  Bills, 
the  Burgh  PoUce  and  He.ikh  Bill  for  Scotland 
was  withdrawii  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch 
municipalities  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
measure  itself;  the  Local  Government  Board  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  designed  to  reorganise  and  strengthen  in 
Parliament  the  central  public  health  administration 
of  Scotland,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  ;  and  the 
Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill  had  perforce  to  be 
dropped  because  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it 
before  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  session. 

For  the  failure  of  these  measures  the  Government 
can  perhaps  hardly  be  held  responsible  ;  though  the 
unccrtam  attitude  which  they  assumed  when  Mr. 
Stansf eld's  motion  as  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  came  up  for  discussion  undoubtedly  turned  the 
scale  against  those  Acts,  The  Public  Health 
(Dairies)  Bill  might  undoubtedly  have  been  passed 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  and  perse- 
verance, as  the  opposition  to  it  was  purely  nominal ; 
and  the  rectification  of  a  serious  administrative 
blunder  must  now  be  deferred  for  another  year. 

Of  Bills  introduced  by  private  members,  the  Canal 
Boats  Act  Amendment  Bill  of  Mn  Broadhurst  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Select  Committee  sitting  on  the 
larger  question  of  the  utilisation  of  canals  as  carriers 
of  freight;  Mr,  Ander^on^s  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  ;  Mr,  Morley's  Bill  as 
to  the  Disqualification  of  Members  of  Local  Boards 
had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of  lime  to  discuss  it ; 
Mr.  Hastings*  Bill  for  the  Compulsory  Notification 
of  Infectious  Diseases  was  counted  out  on  a  Wed- 
nesday  afternoon  ;  and  Mr.  Reid's  BiU  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Vivisection  was  only  saved  from  ignominious 
defeat  by  being  talked  out  on  another  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The  measures  that  remain  arc  not  numerous,  nor 
(with  one  excepuon)  important 

The  Diseasis  Prevention  {MeirGpoHs)  Act  (passed 
Aug.   20)  was  brought  in   when  the  outbreak   of 
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cholera  in  Egypt  had  given  rise  to  fears  of  its 
possible  importation  into  London,  the  hospital  de- 
fences of  which  needed  strengthening.  Accordingly, 
by  sect.  2  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are 
made  a  local  authority  under  the  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act,  1855,  with  the  especial  object  of 
providing  hospital  accommodation  for  cases  of 
cholera.  The  managers  may  (sect.  3)  contract 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  cholera 
patients  in  any  hospital,  infirmary,  asylum,  or 
workhouse.  All  expenses  defrayed  by  the 
managers  under  the  Act  are  to  be  spread  over 
the  whole  metropolis.  The  amount  expended  by 
any  metropolitan  local  authority  other  than  the 
managers  in  providing  hospital  accommodation  is 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the 
expenditure  for  salaries,  to  be  repaid  to  them  from 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  may  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  hospital  accommodation  (sect  5).  The 
managers  are  required  by  sect.  6  to  provide  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  wharves  or  landing-places  not 
exceeding  three  in  number,  within  the  metropolis, 
and  one  wharf  or  landing-place  beyond  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  embarkation  and  landing  of  persons 
removed  to  or  from  any  hospital  ship  or  hospital 
belonging  to  the  managers.  Sites  for  this  purpose 
may  be  acquired  compulsorily.  Sect.  7  provides 
that  the  admission  of  a  person  suffering  from  infec- 
tious disease  into  any  hospital  provided  by  the 
managers  is  not  to  be  considered  as  parochial  relief 
so  as  to  disqualify.  Power  is  taken  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  sect.  8  to  assign  to  the 
Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority  any  of  the  powers 
of  an  urban  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875.  Lest  the  metropolitan  sanitary  authorities 
should  imagine  that  their  responsibilities  are  in  any 
way  diminished,  sect  9  expressly  enacts  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  any  such 
authority  from  the  performance  of  any  duties  assigned 
to  them  by  regulations  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  make  under  the  Diseases  Prevention 
Act.  The  Act  is  not  to  continue  in  force  after  Sep- 
tember I,  1884,  except  so  far  as  regards  any  property 
acquired — as,  for  instance,  the  wharves  mentioned 
in  sect.  6 — or  act  done  prior  to  that  date. 

The  Factories  and  Workshops  Amendment  Act 
(passed  Aug.  25)  brings  within  the  purview  of  the 
principal  Act  of  1878  white-lead  factories,  which, 
after  the  31st  December  next,  may  not  be  carried 
on  unless  certified  by  an  inspector  (sect.  2).  The 
certificate  cannot  be  obtained  until — i,  the  stacks 
and  stoves  in  the  factory  are  efficiently  ventilated  ; 
2,  sufficient  means  of  frequently  washing  hands  and 
feet,  with  proper  appliances,  are  provided  for  the 
employes ;  3,  a  proper  room  for  meals  is  set  apart 
in  a  part  of  the  factory  where  no  work  is  carried  on ; 
4,  an  overall  suit  with  head-covering  is  provided  for 
every  person  working  at  a  tank,  and  a  respirator 
and  head-covering  for  every  person  working  at  a 
white-bed,  as  well  as  an  overall  suit,  head-covering, 
and  respirator  for  every  person  working  at  any  dry 
stove  or  rollers  ;  and,  5,  a  sufficient  supply  of  acidu- 
lated drink  is  accessible  to  all  the  employes.  The 
certificate  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  factory  is  not 
kept  in  accordance  with  the  Act  (sect.  5)  ;  and  for 
any  white-lead  factory  carried  on  without  a  certifi- 
cate a  fine  of  2/.  a  day  may  be  imposed  (sect  6) 
Not  later  than  Jan.  i,  1884,  special  rules  for  the 
gddance  of  the  employes  in  the  enforcement  of  the 


requirements  of  the  Act,  and  for  preventing  injury 
to  health  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  are  to 
be  established  and  observed  in  every  white-lead  fac- 
tory (sect  7).  These  special  rules  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State  (sect  8),  and  may 
be  altered  with  his  approval  (sect  9). 

The  Act  further  makes  some  important  changes 
in  the  law  as  to  bakehouses.  No  new  bakehouse 
may  be  in  a  cellar,  room,  or  place  which  is  less  than 
one-half  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  street  (sect. 
16),  under  penalty  of  2/.,  and  5^.  a  day.  After 
May  31,  1883,  no  bakehouse  may,  under  a  similar 
penalty,  be  occupied  unless  the  following  regula- 
tions are  complied  with  : — a.  No  water-closet,  earth- 
closet,  privy,  or  ashpit  may  be  within  or  com- 
municate directly  with  the  bakehouse ;  (b)  any 
cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bakehouse  must 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  for 
supplying  water  to  a  water-closet ;  {c)  no  drain  or 
pipe  for  carrying  off  faecal  or  sewage  matter  may 
have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse  (sect  17). 
If  any  bakehouse  is  proved  to  be  in  such  a  state  as 
to  be  on  sanitary  grounds  unfit  for  use  or  occupation 
as  a  bakehouse,  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  2/., 
and  5/.  for  a  second  offence,  or  the  court  may  order 
means  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint (sect  18).  As  respects  every  retail  bake- 
house (defined  to  mean  *  any  bakehouse  or  place 
the  bread,  biscuits,  or  confectionery  baked  in  which 
are  not  sold  wholesale  but  by  retail  in  some  shop  or 
place  occupied  together  with  such  bakehouse '),  the 
above  provisions,  as  well  as  the  sections  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  of  1878  dealing  with  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, overcrowding,  and  other  sanitary  conditions, 
are  to  be  enforced  by  the  local  sanitary  authority, 
and  not  by  an  inspector  of  factories  (sect.  19). 
For  the  piu-poses  of  this  section,  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health  has,  and  may  exercise,  all  the 
powers  of  the  factory  inspectors  as  to  eniry,  inspec- 
tion, taking  legal  proceedings,  and  the  like.  The 
health  officer  is  to  acquaint  the  factory  inspector  if 
he  finds  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  em- 
ployed in  a  retail  bakehouse ;  and  unless  such  per- 
sons are,  or  are  believed  to  be,  employed,  the  factory 
inspector  is  not  to  exercise  his  powers  of  entry  or 
inspection  under  the  Act  of  1878. 

This  re-transference  of  the  duty  of  the  inspection 
of  bakehouses  from  factory  inspectors  to  the  local 
health  officials  is  a  very  wise  measure.  It  has  been 
found,  and  indeed  admitted,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  supervision  of  the  local  officers  has  had  a 
very  retrograde  tendency  as  regards  the  sanitary 
condition  of  bakehouses  generally  ;  and  moreover 
the  staff  of  factory  inspectors  is  in  any  case  in- 
sufficient to  supervise  with  at  all  the  needful  re- 
gularity and  frequency  the  very  numerous  bake- 
houses which  of  necessity  exist  in  every  populous 
centre. 

The  Poor  Law  Conferences  Act  (passed  June  18) 
authorises  a  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  when 
empowered  by  and  subject  to  any  regulations  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  pay  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  any  guardian  or  guardians,  or  clerk 
to  the  guardians,  incurred  in  attending  any  confer- 
ence of  guardians  on  poor  law  matters,  and  any 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  purchasing  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  such  conference. 

The  object  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  1875  {'Sup- 
port 0/ Sewers),  Amendment  Act  (passed  Aug.  20)  is 
to  make  provision  with  respect  to  the  support  of 
public  sewers  and  sewerage  workjs^n  miiung  dis- 
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tricts.  For  this  purpose  the  clauses  of  the  Water- 
works Clauses  Act  (1847)  relating  to  mines  are 
deemed  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  with  certain  necessary  alterations  of 
wording.  The  local  authority,  in  announcing  their 
willingness  to  treat  for,  or  make  compensation,  or  of 
intention  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  working  of 
any  mines,  may  specify  and  define  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  support  for  sanitary  works  which  they 
require  to  be  left.  The  amount  of  any  compensation 
in  respect  of  support  for  a  sanitary  work  payable  by 
a  local  authority  is  to  be  charged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  of  the  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  the  sanitary  work. 

The  only  other  public  Acts  to  which  reference 
need  be  made  are  three  Irish  Acts  introduced  by  the 
Parnellitc  party,  and  apparently  intended  as  a  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  Home  Rule. 

The  Cholera  Hospitals  {Ireland)  Act  (passed 
Aug.  25)  provides  that,  on  receiving  a  certificate 
from  a  medical  officer  that  a  case  of  cholera  has 
occurred  within  the  sanitary  district,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  authorities  of  that  sanitary  district, 
having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  to  take  possession  for  a  temporary 
hospital  of  any  site  within  that  sanitary  district 
(sect.  i).  It  is  to  be  sufficient  notice  to  the  owner 
or  occupier  to  affix  a  notice  on  the  walls  of  the  union 
or  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  district,  or  to  post  a 
copy  of  the  notice  to  the  occupier  (sect.  2).  No  site 
is  to  be  taken  which  is  within  200  yards  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house without  the  consent  of  the  occupier  (sect. 
3),  and  not  more  than  two  acres  may  be  taken  for 
any  site  (sect.  5).  The  owner  or  occupier  may  be 
granted  such  compensation  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  award  (sect.  4).  The  Act  expires 
on  May  i  next  (sect  7),  so  that  the  opportunities 
of  testing  its  very  peculiar  provisions  will  probably 
not  be  numerous. 

The  Epidemic  and  Other  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
(passed  Aug.  25),  which  is  made  to  apply  to  England 
also,  provides  that  when  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  some  formidable  epidemic  have  been  made 
by  the  central  authority,  the  works  of  speedy  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  house-to-house  visitation,  medical 
aid,  hospital  accommodation,  cleansing,  ventilation, 
and  disinfection,  required  of  local  authorities,  shall 
be  deemed  purposes  for  which  sanitary  authorities 
may  borrow  money.  Such  loans  may  be  made 
forthwith,  and  without  any  preliminary  notice  or 
inquiry,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  think  proper 
(sect.  2).  Opportunity  is  also  taken  of  giving  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board  power  of  imposing 
duties  on  urban  sanitary  authorities,  as  well  as  on 
boards  of  guardians,  in  the  event  of  regulations 
bein^  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  a  dangerous 
epidemic  (sect.  3). 

The  Labourer^  {Ireland)  Act  (passed  Aug.  25) 
requires  a  sanitary  authority  to  make  an  improve- 
ment scheme — to  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board — where  a  representation  is  made  to 
it  that  the  existing  house  accommodation  for  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  their  families  within  any 
section  of  the  sanitary  district  is  deficient,  or  is  unfit 
for  human  habitation  owing  to  dilapidation,  the  want 
of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  other  proper  conveniences, 
and  that  such  defects  cannot  be  effectually  remedied 
otherwise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  other  buildings  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
the  dwellings  already  existing  in  the  district  (sect  4). 
The  details  to  be  given    in  such  representation, 


the  requisites  of  the  improvement  scheme,  the  pro- 
ceedings for  its  confirmation,  the  award  of  costs,  and 
the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  local 
authority  failing  to  make  an  improvement  scheme, 
are  set  out  in  full  in  the  Act  When  the  scheme  has 
been  confirmed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authority  to  take 
steps  for  purchasing  the  lands  required  for  the 
scheme,  and  otherwise  for  carrying  it  into  execution 
as  soon  as  practicable  (sect.  11).  It  will  not  be 
lawful  for  the  sanitary  authority  to  make  a  letting  of 
any  tenement  erected  or  acquired  under  the  Act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  to  permit  its  occupation  by  any 
person  other  than  an  agricultural  labourer,  nor  will 
it  be  lawful  to  make  a  letting  of  any  such  tenement 
to  an  agricultural  labourer  for  a  longer  term  than 
from  month  to  month  (sect.  12).  A  variety  of  other 
clauses,  as  to  the  completion  of  the  scheme  on  the 
failure  of  the  sanitary  authority,  power  to  purchase 
lands,  expenses  of  carrying  the  Act  into  execution, 
and  the  like,  are  contained  in  the  Act,  but  need  not 
be  further  referred  to.  The  Act  has  a  very  laudable 
object ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  it 
will  prove  workable  under  the  conditions  in  which 
Ireland  finds  herself  at  present 

Private  Acts, — Our  notice  of  the  health  legislation 
of  the  Session  would  not  be  complete  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  local  Acts  containing  sanitary  pro- 
visions which  received  the  royal  assent  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Committee  of  1882, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  systematised  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  sanitary  clauses  proposed 
in  the  seven  local  Bills  of  this  Session,  promoted 
by  the  Corporations  of  Birmingham,  Burnley, 
Hartlepool,  Hey  wood,  Longton,  Portsmouth,  and 
Sheffield,  so  that  with  hardly  an  exception  the 
clauses  have  passed  into  law  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  originally  introduced.  The  effect  of  these 
clauses  is  that  in  four  towns — Burnley,  Hartlepool, 
Heywood,  and  Portsmouth — the  notification  of  in- 
fectious disease,  on  the  dual  system  of  report  from 
both  occupier  and  medical  man,  is  now  compulsory. 
Amongst  other  clauses  contained  in  these  local  Acts 
are  the  following  : — 

I.    Cowkeepers    and    milk    purveyors    must,  on 
demand,  furnish  the  local  authority  with  lists  of  all 
their  customers  where  the  spread  of  disease  by 
means  of  their  milk  is  suspected.    2.  Further  powers 
are    given  as  to   disinfection  of  premises,  and  a 
penalty  may  be  imposed  on   persons  ceasing  to 
occupy  infected  houses  without  previous  disinfec- 
tion.    3.  The  retention  of  bodies  dead  of  infectious 
disease  for  more    than    forty-eight  hours   is  pro- 
hibited ;    bodies  of  persons  dying  in  hospitals  of 
infectious  diseases  must  only  be  removed  therefrom 
for  purposes  of  burial ;  and  justices  may  in  certain 
cases  order  dead  bodies  to  be  buried.     4.  Corpses 
of  persons  dying  of  infectious  diseases  may  not  be 
conveyed  in  public  conveyances  other  than  a  hearse. 
5.  The  authority  may  provide  temporary  accom- 
modation   for    persons    whose  houses    are    being 
disinfected,  and  nurses  to  attend  on  persons  suffering 
from    infectious    disease.      Of  these  clauses    i  is 
accepted  by  Burnley,  Hartlepool,  Heywood,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Sheffield ;  2  and  4  are  accepted  by  all ; 
and  3  and  5  by  all  but  Portsmouth. 

The  number  of  places  in  which  the  local  sanitary 
law  differs  from  or  is  more  stringent  than  the 
general  Public  Health  Act  has  now  become  serious ; 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  given  an  undertaking  to  the  Parliamentary 
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BiUs  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
that  next  Session,  if  a  measure  be  introduced  for 
making  the  notification  of  infectious  disease  com- 
pulsory throughout  the  country,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  with  instructions  to 
report  on  the  whole  subject,  and  to  take  evidence 
as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  such  noti- 
fication. 

♦ 

THE    DUTIES    AND    LIABILITIES    OF 
LANDLORDS. . 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  health  of  the 
conmiunity  that  dwelling-houses  should  be  made  and 
kept  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  but  builders  and 
landlords  are  too  often  inclined  to  neglect  their 
duties  in  this  respect.  In  the  country,  if  a  house  is 
without  proper  accommodation,  the  inmates  probably 
suffer  ;  but  in  towns  not  only  does  this  result  follow, 
but  the  occupiers  of  neighbouring  houses  may  very 
likely  be  victims  also,  though  their  own  houses  are 
properly  constructed.  In  towns  there  ought  now 
never  to  be  an  unhealthy  house  constructed.  The 
urban  sanitary  authority,  whether  corporation  or 
board  of  health,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
proving of  the  plans  and  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses  ;  and  if  the  site  or  plans  for 
a  proposed  house  appear  to  them  unsuitable,  they 
can  refuse  to  allow  the  house  to  be  erected,  or  give 
their  consent  only  on  condition  of  such  alterations 
being  made  as  they  deem  necessary  ;  and  if  a  builder 
persists  in  building  without  the  sanction  of  the  urban 
authority,  his  house  may  be  pulled  down.  There  is 
thus,  it  will  be  seen,  ample  security  provided  by  law 
for  preventing  the  erection  of  unhealthy  houses  in 
urban  districts. 

But  in  many  cases  houses  have  been  built  in  past 
times  before  sanitary  requirements  were  properly 
understood,  and  it  is  desirable  for  the  public  welfare 
that  those  houses  should  be  put  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion. Sometimes  also  the  condition  of  a  house  has 
changed,  and  though  it  was  originally  good  enough, 
it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
expensive  improvements  should  be  carried  out.  In 
such  cases  the  urban  authority  have  power  to  order 
the  necessary  work  to  be  done,  and  in  most  cases 
can  charge  the  owner  of  the  property  with  doing  it. 
For  instance,  they  can  require  a  house  to  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  drains  emptying  either  into  a 
sewer  or  a  cesspool,  as  they  may  approve,  and  if  the 
work  is  not  done,  may  do  it  themselves  and  charge 
the  owner  of  the  house  with  the  cost ;  if,  however, 
they  think  fit  to  alter  the  drainage  of  a  house  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  general  sewerage  system 
of  the  district,  they  must  do  that  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates.  Besides  drains,  the  urban  authority  can 
require  the  owner  of  a  house  to  provide  proper  privy 
accommodation,  &c.,  and  charge  him  with  the  ex- 
pense, and  in  this  matter  they  can  put  the  expense  on 
him,  if  they  choose  to  require  an  alteration  on  the 
ground  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  existing  accommo- 
dation. So,  too,  if  a  drain  or  closet  in  a  house  is  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  the  local  authority 
may  have  it  remedied  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 
They  may  also  require  the  owner  of  the  house  to 
provide  a  proper  water-supply,  and  to  do  all  such 
works  as  are  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Not  only 
may  the  owner  of  a  house  thus  be  charged  for 
doing  work  and  making  alterations  and  additions  to 
bb  house,  but  he  may  be  charged  also  for  doing 
odier  vrorks  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  only  indirectly 


for  its  benefit.  If  his  house  fronts,  adjoins,  or  abuts, 
on  a  street  which  has  not  been  taken  to  and  become 
repairable  by  the  public,  the  urban  authority  may 
order  the  street  to  be  sewered,  levelled,  paved, 
metalled,  flagged,  channelled,  or  lighted,  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  the  expense  of  doing  these  works  is 
chargeable  on  the  owner  of  the  house  in  proportion 
to  his  frontage.  In  London  this  liability  is  in 
respect  of  property  adjoining  mw  streets,  and  the 
owners  of  houses  originally  built  in  the  country 
adjoining  high  roads  have  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  paving,  &c., 
when  the  roads  became  streets  by  reason  of  houses 
being  built  along  them  as  London  grew.  The  occu- 
piers of  houses  adjoining  new  streets  no  doubt  find 
their  houses  more  comfortable  when  the  streets 
which  lead  to  them  are  properly  made  and  lighted, 
and  presumably  a  house  fronting  on  a  good  street  is 
worth  more  rent  and  lets  more  easily  than  one  front- 
ing on  a  lane  or  an  unmade  road  ;  in  the  same  way 
the  execution  of  the  works  of  improvement,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  usually  increases 
the  letting  value  of  a  house  ;  but  many  landlords 
find  the  liability  to  do  such  works  and  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  them,  when  required  to  do  so  by  an 
urban  authority,  a  most  oppressive  burden,  and  one 
which  they  would  willingly  avoid  if  they  could.  In 
some  cases  the  payment  down  of  the  considerable 
sums  to  which  the  required  improvements  amount, 
would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  if  not  impossibility. 
But  the  local  authority  who  order  the  works,  have 
the  power  of  determining  not  only  what  is  to  be 
done  but  how  payment  is  to  be  made.  They  have 
the  power  of  recovering  the  expenses,  when  they 
have  done  the  works,  summarily,  by  an  order 
obtained  from  justices  and  enforceable  by  distress  ; 
or,  if  they  think  fit,  they  may  declare  the  expenses 
to  be  private  improvement  expenses,  in  which  case 
the  charge  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years  and  is 
paid  by  instalments  by  means  of  a  private  improve- 
ment rate  charged  on  and  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  occupier  of  the  premises  aflfecied  ;  though  the 
occupier  may  deduct  these  payments  or  a  part  of 
them  from  his  rent,  unless  he  has  covenanted  with 
his  landlord  to  pay  such  charges. 

The  power  to  prevent  a  man  building  and  to 
require  him  to  make  and  pay  for  certain  works  which 
he  him-elf  does  not  want  is  in  a  sense  an  interfer- 
ence with  his  rights  of  property  ;  but  it  is  an  inter- 
ference which  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
community.  It  is  enforced  very  differently  in  diffe- 
rent districts.  In  some  towns  works  of  public  and 
private  improvement  are  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
though  the  rates  are  high  and  owners  of  property 
are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  expenditure  which  is 
forced  upon  them,  the  population  is  healthy  and  the 
place  is  evidently  prosperous.  In  many  localities, 
however,  the  local  authorities  are  afraid  to  spend 
money  for  improvements,  and  do  not  see,  as  they 
ought,  that  the  houses  within  their  jurisdiction  are 
properly  provided  with  sanitary  appliances.  In  such 
districts  the  health  of  the  population  is  seldom  so 
good  as  in  those  which  are  better  cared  for  ;  and  it 
is  in  them  that  an  epidemic  gets  a  footing,  if  once  it 
is  introduced.  The  enforcement  of  expenditure  for 
works  of  private  improvement  may  seem  a  hardship 
at  the  time,  but  if  the  works  are  properly  designed 
and  carried  out,  the  expenditure  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  long  run  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  property  on  which 
the  money  has  been  expended,  ^^  . 
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condition  within  a  specified  time,  failing  which  the 
vestry  may  execute  the  necessary  works. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  respects  the 
Metropolitan  law  is  inftrior  to  the  law  of  the  pro- 
vinces. There  is  no  authority  which  can  enforce  the 
enactment  and  practical  carrying  out  of  adequate 
by-laws.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
can  control  the  foundations  and  the  stability  of 
buildings,  has  no  power  over  their  drainage  ;  but  all 
is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  various  vestries  and 
District  Boards  of  Works  according  to  their  own 
lights. 


and  that  the  pipes  from  the  closets  arc  in  direct 
communication  with  it.  It  should  be  his  first  desire 
to  ascertain  this,  and,  having  done  so,  to  have  the 
cesspool  treated  in  a  proper  manner  by  ventilating 
it,  and  by  severing  it  from  the  house  drain  by  means 
of  a  disconnecting  chamber  with  syphon  and  fresh 
air  inlet.  Fortunately  these  contrivances  are  now 
almost  legion  in  number,  but  there  are  still  many 
precautions  to  take,  whatever  pattern  may  be  decided 
upon,  and  these  will  hereafter  be  figured  and  ex- 
plained in  sufficient  detail 

If  the  residence  is  in  a  town  or  city  and  the 


Fig.  z. 


Fig.  s 


§  23.  Disconnection  of  House  Drains  from  Sewers, 

The  duties  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances  are,  in 
truth,  so  very  varied  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
be  more  or  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
sanitary  equipments  of  a  lesidenceand  their  several 
workings.  If  the  residence  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  no  sewer  and  the  outfall  is 
into  a  cesspool,  and  complaint  is  made  of  bad 
smells  pervading  the  house,  he  will  likely  enough 
discover  that  the  cesspool  is  unventilated,  has  never 
been  emptied  for  years — if  at  all  since  it  was  built — 


delivery  be  into  a  sewer,  the  disconnecting  arrange- 
ment is  still  necessary  if  the  house  is  to  be  properly 
treated,  and  although  it  is  not  yet  made  incumbent 
upon  a  builder  to  provide  a  disconnection  between 
the  house- drain  and  the  sewer,  nor  upon  the  in- 
spector to  insist  on  one  being  provided,  he  should, 
nevertheless,  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  action,  and 
able  to  explain  the  necessity  of  such  disconnection 
to  the  occupier  of  the  house.  He  will  also  find  it 
very  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  flap- 
trap  at  the  end  of  the  drain  where  the  latter  joins  the 
sewer*  ^^->.  -m 
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Having  discovered  and  remedied  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  house-drain  and  the  cess- 
pool or  sewer,  his  next  desire  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  house-drain,  as  to  sufficiency 
of  fall,  soundness  of  the  joints,  and  freedom  from 
deposits,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  insert  a  dis- 
connecting syphon  in  a  drain  which  was  faulty  in 
any  of  the  above  respects.  The  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  the  drain  should  therefore 
be  within  his  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  capable 
of  directing  the  workmen  how  to  proceed. 


of  air  through  the  drain.  Or  the  inspector  may 
discover  tliat  the  soil-pipe  is  unventilated,  which 
would  also  account  for  occasional  foul  smells. 
When  the  smell  is  persistent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  soil-pipe,  he  will  likely  enough  discover  that . 
it  has  been  eaten  into  holes  by  the  foul  gases  from 
sewer  or  cesspool ;  and  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing this,  with  the  least  expense,  should  be  known  to 
every  inspector. 

The  chief  cause  of  smells  in  a  house — the  drain 
and  soil-pipe  being  found  correctly  treated  and  in 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  , 


§  24.  Soil  and  Waste  Pipe.  \ 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  smells  pervade  a 
house,  and  the  underground  drains  have  neverthe- 
less been  found  in  passable  condition.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  soil-pipe  will  be  to  blame.  The  soil-pipe 
may  be  found  to  have  a  trap  at  the  foot,  and  an  air 
inlet  syphon  put  in  the  house-drain  without  the  work- 
man having  taken  into  account  the  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  such  a  trap  in  order  to  obtain  a  current 


good  condition— will  in  all  probability  be  discovered 
at  the  sinks.  They  may  be  found  to  have  a  direct 
conimunication  with  the  drain,  and  ventilating  the 
drain  into  the  house,  especially  when  the  sewer  is 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  storm  water.  The 
inspector  should  therefore  be  acquainted  with  a  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  a  trap  underground 
between  the  sink  and  the  drain,  or  not,  and,  above 
all,  he  should  be  able  to  dictate  what  must  be  done 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  Merc  disconnection  would 
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had  been  warned  by  the  police  not  to  hold  the  wake. 
The  magistrate  explained  that  the  penalty  for  such 
an  offence  was  a  fine  of  ^5,  but  as  it  was  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  which  had  come  before  them  they 
would  reduce  the  fine  to  loj. 


THE   PARIS   WATER   SUPPLY. 

Some  interesting  statistics  are  given  in  a  recent 
article  oi  xh^  Journal  des  DSais  on  the  water  supply 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  writer  complains  of  the  insuf- 
ficient quantity  allowed  for  private  purposes,  while 
so  much  is  lavished  upon  the  streets,  the  boule- 
vards, and  public  service  generally.  The  total  supply 
per  head  per  day  of  water  during  1877  was  185  litres 
(one  litre  equals  ij  pints),  though  at  the  present 
time  it  is  only  164 ;  but  on  the  completion  of  certain 
works  in  progress  it  will  again  return  to  the  amount 
of  180  litres  for  a  population  of  2,230,928.  The 
daily  yield  is  furnished  as  follows.  From  the  stream 
of  the  Vanne,  100,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  the  stream 
of  the  Dhuis,  21,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  the  stream 
of  the  Arcueil,  2,000  cubic  metres ;  from  the  stream 
of  the  Ourcq,  125,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  the  stream 
of  the  Seine,  60,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  the  stream  of 
the  Mame,  54,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  Artesian  wells, 
7,000  cubic  metres ;  total,  369,000  cubic  metres. 
(One  cubic  metre  equals  35  cubic  feet)  Of  this 
quantity  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  used  for  watering 
the  streets,  for  the  fountains,  &c.,  leaving  only  25 
per  cent,  for  the  supply  of  houses.  The  expenditure 
of  the  water  daily  is  thus  given  :  For  the  runnels 
and  flushing  the  drains,  139,000  cubic  metres ; 
watering  the  streets  and  squares,  65,000;  private 
consumption,  95,000;  public  works,  23,000;  draw- 
wells,  9,000 ;  loss  and  waste,  38,000 ;  making  the 
total  of  369,000.  While,  therefore,  the  public  use  of 
water  averages  120  litres  per  head  per  day,  the 
private  supply  is  only  at  the  rate  of  42  litres.  While, 
too,  the  city  is  so  well  watered  at  the  expense  of  the 
personal  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  get 
the  best  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city.  At  least 
125,000  cubic  metres  of  excellent  and  fresh  water 
are  received  daily,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
55  litres  per  head  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  this  is 
used  for  the  public  service,  while  the  majority  of 
inhabitants  are  supplied  from  the  waters  of  the  canal 
of  Ourcq,  which  is  more  or  less  spoilt  by  the  refuse 
of  the  gypsum  quarries,  or  else  by  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  pumped  up  at  Chaillot. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  authority, 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Sept.  10,  it  was  decided  to 
issue  a  circular  calling  upon  owners  of  steam  vessels 
and  all  manufacturers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  to 
minimise  to  the  lowest  possible  standard  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke  from  their  chimneys.  The  Corporation 
of  Newcastle  have  put  in  a  new  and  improved  boiler 
at  their  Gallowgate  Baths,  with  the  view  of  abating 
the  smoke  nuisance  so  much  complained  of  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


SANITARY    SCIENCE    EXAMINATIONS    AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  examination  for  certificates  in  sanitary  science 
by  the   University    of   Cambridge  will   begin    on 


Tuesday,  Oct  2.  The  names  of  candidates,  who 
must  be  on  the  Medical  Register  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  be  sent  to  Professor  Liveing, 
Cambridge,  on  or  before  Sept.  28. 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  FISH. 
The  subjoined  table  of  fish  analyses  is  taken  from  a 
paper  by  W.  O.  Atwater  in  the  Berichte  dcr  deut- 
schen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  July  23,  1883,  and 
published  in  the  Clumist  and  Druggist,  hu^si  15, 
1883.  The  proteine  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  by  6*25,  the  total  of  water,  pro- 
teine, fat,  and  ash  represents  100.  The  percentage 
of  dry  substance  is  given  separately. 
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Ji 
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1^ 

1 

1 

1 
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BORACIC  ACID  FOR  PRESERVING  FOOD. 
BORACIC  Acid  has  of  late  been  much  talked  about, 
and  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances 
actually  employed  as  a  food  preservative.  In  a 
paper  by  J.  Foerster,  sent  to  the  Berichte  der  deut- 
schen  chemischen  Gesellscha/t,  July  23,  1883,  and 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  August  1883,  he  points  out 
that,  from  the  results  of  diet  experiments,  carried  out 
under  his  direction,  the  protracted  consumption  of 
even  small  quantities  of  boracic  acid  with  the  daily 
food  is,  in  his  opinion,  detrimental  to  proper  nutri- 
tion. 

The  author  foimd  that,  living  upon  a  diet  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  milk  and  eggs,  with  and  without 
the  addition  of  boracic  acid^and  carefully  examining 
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the  faeces  in  all  cases  where  boracic  acid  had  been 
consumed,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of 
dry  substance  and  nitrogen,  that  more  than  the 
normal  quantity  of  bile  was  excreted,  and  that  albu- 
minous constituents  of  the  food  were  unnecessarily 
lost 


GAS  AS  AN   ILLUMINANT. 

We  are  glad  to  find  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  exploding  some  vulgar 
fallacies  as  to  the  salubrity  and  heat-producing 
qualities  of  coal-gas.  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Captain  Galton  said,  in 
reference  to  these  points  : — 

*We  complain  of  gas,  but  if  we  were  satisfied 
with  the  same  amount  of  light  in  the  case  of  gas 
which  we  obtain  with  candles  or  lamps,  we  should 
not  find  the  vitiation  of  the  air  more  inconvenient 
with  one  than  with  the  other. 

*  An  experiment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clegg  in  his 
treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  may  be  men- 
tioned here  in  illustration  of  this.  The  flame  of 
coal-gas,  and  the  flames  of  several  combustible 
bodies  that  gave  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  it, 
were  burned  separately  in  given  quantities  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  the  times  were  noted  at  which  the 
flames  were  extinguished  by  the  contamination  of 
the  air.     The  following  were  the  results  : — 

Minutes. 

Colza  oil  was  extinguished  in  71 

Olive  oil  „  72 

Russian  tallow  „  75 

Sperm  oil  „  76 

Stearic  acid  ,,  77 

Wax  candles  ,,  79 

Spermaceti  candles     „  83 

Coal-gas  (13  candles),,  98 

Cannel  gas  (28  candles)  152 

The  preceding  numbers  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  several  illuminating 
materials,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  confined  room  lighted  by  cannel  gas,  would  sup- 
port life  twice  as  long  ajs  the  atmosphere  of  the  same 
room  lighted  equally  by  tallow  candles.  Nor  does 
the  complaint  that  is  frequently  made  of  the  heat  of 
rooms  lighted  by  gas  afford  a  much  better  foundation 
for  an  objection  to  gas  lighting  than  its  assumed 
insalubrity.  The  fact  may  be  true  that  a  room 
lighted  by  gas  is  hotter  than  when  lighted  by  candles, 
bat  the  cause  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  greater 
heat-giving  power  of  the  gas,  but  to  the  greater 
illumination  when  gas  is  employed.  If  persons  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  same  dim  light  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  when  burning  candles,  or  if  they 
would  increase  the  number  of  the  latter  so  as  to  equal 
the  light  of  the  gas  flame,  the  heat  given  out  would 
be  found  to  be  less  when  burning  gas  than  when 
burning  lamps  or  candles.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  the  combustion  of  colza 
oil  produces  nearly  twice  as  much  heat  as  the  flame 
of  cannel  gas  of  the  same  standard  of  luminosity, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  ordinary  thirteen-sperm- 
candle  gas  the  proportionate  amounts  of  heat  are  as 
78  to  68.  A  room  lighted  by  a  large  moderator 
hmp  burning  colza  oil  is  perceptibly  heated  quite  as 
macn  as  by  a  gas  flame  that  gives  a  larger  amount 

•Tlic  conditions  which  affect  the  purity  of  the  air 

f  m  room  are,  however,  not  all  the  same  in  the  case 

\  or  candles  as  those  which  prevail  when  gas 


is  used.  In  the  case  of  the  lamp  or  candle,  the  wick 
either  draws  up  the  hydrocarbon  on  which  it  de- 
pends for  its  light  by  capillary  attraction,  or  else 
this  hydrocarbon  is  forced  up  the  wick  at  a  uniform 
rate  by  an  equable  pressure.  In  the  case  of  gas  it 
is  usually  different  The  gas  comes  from  a  street 
main  in  which  the  pressure  is  constantly  varying, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  continual  variation 
which  takes  place  in  the  number  of  lights  in  use. 
For  instance,  if  a  large  shop  suddenly  lights  up  its 
establishment,  a  sudden  decrease  of  pressure  would 
occur  in  the  neighbouring  houses.  In  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  light  in  a  neighbouring  house,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  of  the  burners 
full  on.  When  the  lights  in  the  shop  were  extin- 
guished, the  pressure  would  be  suddenly  increased, 
and  the  gas  would  be  forced  through  the  burners 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  consumed  ;  conse- 
quently much  impurity  might  be  forced  into  the 
house,  in  the  shape  of  unconsumed  gas.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  regulate  the  pressure  at  which  the 
gas  reaches  the  burners,  and  many  of  the  complaints 
of  the  impurity  of  the  air  of  a  room,  caused  by  gas, 
arise  from  this  want  of  regulation  of  pressure.  The 
pressure  can  be  regulated  by  the  use  of  a  governor, 
placed  either  at  the  meter  or  in  proximity  to  the 
light  itself.' 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 

It  would  be  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  whom  the  nation  has 
yet  had  experience.  Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
his  three  predecessors  it  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
inexpedient,  to  go  ;  but  we  shall  not  be  contradicted 
in  asserting  that  the  statesmanlike  manner  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  conducted  the  business  of  his 
department  since  he  took  office  has  commanded 
general  admiration.  *  There  is  nothing  like  seeing 
things  for  yourself,'  says  an  old  saw,  and  Sir  Charles 
has  shown  his  sense  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
adage  by  deciding  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the  London 
workhouses  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  affairs  are 
managed.  He  has,  moreover,  paid  unexpected  visits 
to  a  variety  of  places,  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of 
forming  his  own  judgment  from  actual  experience 
and  observation  of  things  as  they  are.  In  other  re- 
spects besides  this,  his  administration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  shown  marked  ability.  He 
has  chosen  the  best  men  to  fill  up  staff  appointments, 
regardless  of  political  influence,  or  of  anything 
but  merit— as  witness  the  recent  appointments  of 
Mr.  C.  N.  Dalton  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Adrian  (two  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  the  department)  as  assistant 
secretaries.  On  the  first  rumours  of  cholera  in 
Egypt,  he  called  to  his  assistance  a  scientific  council 
consisting  of  some  of  the  best  known  medical  ex- 
perts and  administrators,  with  whom  he  discussed  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  this 
country.  He  put  his  chief  medical  adviser  into 
active  and  intimate  communication  with  the  health 
officers  of  the  metropolis,  a  conference  of  whom  was 
convened  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  He  took  a 
firm  stand  against  the  sophistries  of  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor,  and  did  not  temporise  with  the  anti-vacd- 
nators,  as  did  Mr.  Dodson.  In  these  and  other  ways 
Uiat  need  not  be  particularised  he  has  earned  for  his 
department  a  reputation  for. expedition  and  business- 
like capacity  that  comes  upon^iis  wkha  shock  ol 
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pleased  surprise.  Next  year,  if  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  him,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ought  to  do  great 
things  for  public  hygiene. 


MAGNESIA  IN  BEER. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  an  evening  contemporary 
{Globe)  has  introduced  the  use  of  chemicals  by 
brewers  to  public  notice,  and  has  appealed  to  the 
medical  profession  to  state  whether  the  constant  use 
of  magnesia  and  Epsom  salts  in  beer  is  advisable. 

Magnesian  chemicals  are  now  replacing  those  of 
lime  on  account  of  their  freedom  from  the  harsh, 
rough  taste  given  to  beer  by  lime  salts.  The  slight 
bitterness  also  saves  hops.  As  various  chemicals  are 
sold  under  names  such  as  DS, —  P, —  R, — C  and  D, — 
the  brewer  himself  is  not  aware  that  he  is  using  mag- 
nesian salts.  It  is  quite  time  that  he  was  so  informed. 
Chemicals  containing  magnesia  are  C  and  D 
(chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphite  of  soda)  for 
preserving  and  bittering  beer,  and  B  W  (containing 
Epsom  ^ts  and  sulphate  of  soda)  to  alter  the 
water  to  produce  Burton  ale.  Now,  since  B  W  is 
used  in  the  water  and  C  and  D  in  the  beer,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  magnesia  has 
been  added.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
diluted  condition  magnesia  is  exceedingly  powerful. 
In  a  reply  to  the  Globe  letter,  the  editor  of  the 
Country  Brewers^  Gazette  does  not  deny  the  use  of 
these  *  materials '  ;  but  we  question  whether  the  *  test 
of  their  analyst '  should  be  final  on  the  public.  Mr. 
Denston's  further  statement  that  beer  from  malt 
and  hops  alone  cannot  be  obtained  is  almost  in- 
credible. 

AN     IMPORTANT     DECISION     UNDER     THE 
CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    (ANIMALS)     ACT, 

An  appeal  case  lately  decided  at  the  Sheriff's 
Court,  Glasgow,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
local  authorities  and  to  the  public.  The  original 
suit  for  damages  was  raised  by  William  Harkness,  a 
butcher  in  Glasgow,  and  was  against  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, magistrates,  and  Town  Council,  the  local 
authority  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878.  The  pursuer  claimed  £^  19^.  6d.  for  loss 
and  injury  sustained  through  the  defenders'  inspector 
having,  on  February  11  and  13,  illegally  seized  and 
condemned  portions  of  twenty-four  bullocks  belong- 
ing to  the  pursuer,  and  which  he  had  slaughtered  in 
the  public  slaughter-house  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  The  defence  was  that  the  authorities 
were  legally  entitled  to  act  as  they  had  done.  The 
Sheriff"- Substitute,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  de- 
cerned in  favour  of  the  pursuer  for  £7  with  expenses. 
This  judgment  has  now  been  reversed  by  the  Sheriff* 
Principal  Sheriff"  Clark's  interlocutor  is  as  follows : 
—'Having heard  parties'  procurators  and  considered 
the  evidence  and  whole  process,  finds,  that  the 
portions  of  the  bullocks  in  question  were  seized  and 
carried  away  from  the  pursuer's  custody  or  possession 
and  boiled  down  as  being  more  or  less  affected  with 
the  foot-and  mouth  disease,  and  unfit  for  human 
food ;  finds,  that  the  defenders  are  responsible  for 
these  proceedings,  and  that  technically  there  was 
a  departure  from  the  statutory  provisions  and  rules 
applicable  thereto  ;  finds,  however,  that  the  portions 
of  the  animals  so  carried  off"  and  boiled  down  were 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  purpose  to  which 
the  pursuer  intended  to  apply  them,  that  conse- 
quently no  damages  are  proved,  therefore  recalls  the 


interlocutor  appealed  against  and  assoilzies  the 
defenders  from  the  conclusions  of  the  summons, 
but  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  finds 
neither  party  entitled  to  expenses,  and  decerns.' 
The  main  contention  of  the  pursuer  was,  that 
though  an  organ,  a  tongue,  for  example,  or  a  head,  is 
affected  at  one  point,  the  whole  organ  is  not  therefore 
to  be  condemned  ;  that  the  diseased  part  having 
been  excised,  the  remainder  is  quite  wholesome  and 
may  be  sold  for  human  food.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  medical  testimony  adduced  was  distinctly 
against  such  a  monstrous  proposition.  Professor 
McKendrick,  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Dr.  Russell,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cleland,  all  uniting  in  condemning  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  practice  of  using  for  human  food 
the  remains  of  organs  from  which  diseased  parts 
had  been  excised.  We  think  the  pursuer  has  much 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  vigilance  of  the  autho- 
rities which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  sell  as  whole- 
some food  what  might  have  produced  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  unsuspecting  public ; 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  procedure  of  the  au- 
thorities involved  such  a  legal  irregularity  as  pre- 
vented them  from  being  allowed  their  costs. 


POISONING  BY  DISEASED  MEAT. 

Dr.  Ruysch  reports  the  poisoning  of  about  two 
hundred  persons  in  the  town  of  Heesch,  Holland, 
who  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  cow  that  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  calf,  also  the  flesh  of  the  still-bom 
calf  and  of  another  dead  calf.  All  who  had  eaten 
the  meat  were  taken  ill  and  three  died.  They  suf- 
fered from  severe  gastric  symptoms,  chills,  fever, 
headache,  and  great  depression,  so  that  the  physi- 
cians supposed  at  first  that  they  had  to  do  with  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Others  presented  the 
symptoms  merely  of  gastro-enteritis.  The  nature 
of  the  poison  in  the  flesh  could  not  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, as  none  ot  the  animals  had  died  from  an 
infectious  disease. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE    AT    LAMBETH. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  has  very  wisely  adopted  the 
following  report  of  its  Sewers  and  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee : — 

*  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  trapping  each 
inlet  to  the  drain  does  not  provide  sufficient  security 
against  the  passage  of  foul  air  from  the  sewers  into 
the  houses,  and  the  only  effectual  means  of  protec- 
tion is  by  placing  a  trap  on  the  drain  near  its  con- 
nection with  the  sewer,  and  before  the  drain  reaches 
the  house.  Doing  this  necessitates  the  introduction 
of  some  principle  of  ventilation  into  the  drain,  as  the 
foul  air  cannot  be  driven  into  the  sewer  because  of 
the  trap,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  drain  would 
soon  become  highly  offensive  and  dangerous.  The 
simple  way  to  counteract  this  evil  is  to  provide  an 
inlet  for  the  air  from  as  low  a  level  as  convenient, 
and  a  means  of  escape  as  high  as  the  housetop  ;  the 
difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  will  generally 
maintain  an  upward  current  and  prevent  the  air  in 
the  drain  becoming  foul  or  being  forced  into  or 
absorbed  by  tiiie  water  in  the  syphon  traps  upon  the 
several  branches  leading  into  the  drain  from  closets, 
baths,  sinks,  or  other  connections.  This  provision 
has  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  many  cases  of  late, 
where  effective  sanitary  considerations  are  taken 
into  account ;  but  where  the  option  is  left  to  the 
builder,  whose  interest  in  the  premises  will  cease  as 
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soon  as  he  can  effect  a  sale  of  them,  and  is  therefore 
desirous  of  economising  expenditure,  regardless  of 
consequences,  nothing  short  of  compulsory  obliga- 
tion will  secure  the  small  but  very  necessary  outlay. 
It  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  Vestry  to  embody 
this  requirement  in  their  regulations  as  to  house 
drainage,  as  is  done  by  many  vestries  and  local 
boards  of  health.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  the  large 
and  densely  populated  parish  of  Lambeth  will  be 
taken  to  heart  by  other  metropolitan  parishes  with 
equally  satisfactory  results. 


DEAD   PRISONERS. 

The  Sanitary  Enguucr  tells  a  recent  story  from 
Texas,  which  illustrates  in  a  grotesquely  horrible 
way  the  indifference  of  people  to  the  condition  of 
their  drinking  water.  A  public  well  in  Brownsville 
was  cleaned  out  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  it  were 
found  the  remains  of  a  prisoner  who  had  disap- 
peared, it  is  said,  several  years  since.  Then  the 
people  remembered  that,  to  be  sure,  the  water  did 
at  one  time  taste  bad,  and  hair  and  flesh  had  been 
found  in  it.  But  as  it  was  supposed  these  came  only 
from  drowned  rats  or  cats,  they  went  on  drinking 
the  water  unconcernedly.  The  question  of  dirt  was 
of  no  importance ;  distilled  dead  animals  they  en- 
dured witn  equanimity — only  when  it  proved  to  be 
a  dead  prisoner  did  they  attach  any  importance  to 
the  bad  taste  and  smell. 


FISH    DINNERS. 

The  very  sensible  measure  of  varying  the  monotonous 
diet  of  our  paupers  by  a  weekly  fish  dinner  seems  to 
be  spreading.  We  read  that  the  Wolverhampton 
and  Dover  Boards  of  Guardians  at  recent  meetings 
instructed  their  clerks  to  communicate  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  obtain  their  sanction  to  give 
the  inmates  of  these  workhouses  a  fish  dinner  every 
Friday.  The  Manchester  and  Bolton  Guardians 
have  also  decided  upon  trying  the  experiment  of  fish 
dinners  for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  considerable  saving  will  be 
effected,  and  the  day  selected  for  the  dinner  is 
Friday,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  religious  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
fish  is  an  article  of  food  which  requires  good  and 
careful  cooking  to  make  it  nutritious  and  palatable. 
Workhouse  cooking  is  not  generally  famous  for 
either  of  those  characteristics,  and  it  will  behove  the 
guardians  to  see  that  a  sloppy  mess  is  not  served  to 
3ie  inmates  of  the  workhouses  under  the  name  of  a 
*  fish  dinner.'  The  addition  of  fat  to  fish  by  frying 
it  is  about  the  best  rough  method  of  cooking  it,  or 
it  may  be  baked  with  great  advantage.  Steaming 
fish  is  a  great  improvement  on  boiling  if,  but  the 
addition  of  fat  or  butter  is  necessary,  both  for  nutri- 
tion and  palatability,  and  the  manufacture  of  gallons 
of  butter  sauce  is  a  satisfactory  manner  in  a  culinary 
operation  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  workhouse 
kitchen* 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  Hackney,  instituted  by 
Dr.  Tripe  and  the  Sanitary  Committee,  is  now 
nearly  completed.  About  30,000  houses  have  been 
raited,  for  which  an  extra  staff  of  men  have  been 
engaged;  and  it  is  said  that  never  since  the  year 


1866  have  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  district 
been  so  busily  employed.  One  result  of  the  inspec- 
tion has  been  to  show  that  the  better  class  of  houses, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the  visita- 
tions of  the  ordinary  staff,  are  found  to  be  sadly 
defective  in  sanitary  matters.  Great  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  water  supply,  particularly  in  those 
houses  which  were  erected  previously  to  the  year 
1856,  and  in  which  the  use  of  modern  appliances  is 
being  enforced. 

POISONOUS  WALL-PAPERS. 

The  following,  emanating  from  a  firm  of  praci  ical 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  Sim  and  Barclay,  of  Jane 
Street,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  may  be  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  poisonous  colours  in  wall-papers  : — *  In  a  long 
and  practical  experience  as  colour  manufacturers, 
we  have  never  known  arsenic  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  colour  suitable  for  wall-papers  except  emerald 
green.  This  bright  and  beautiful  colour  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  non-arsenical  green  ;  but  it  is 
expensive,  and  of  very  poor  covering  properties. 
For  greens,  blacks,  blues,  browns,  reds,  yellows,  &c., 
either  dry  or  in  oil,  the  colour  maker  has  no  need  to 
use  arsenic,  and  we  cannot  conceive  what  object 
would  be  served  by  his  doing  so,  and  certainly  he 
would  not  do  so  in  reducing  a  colour  to  a  tint  with 
white.  Years  ago,  a  yellow  was  used  called  "  King's  " 
or  "  canary "  yellow,  containing  arsenic  ;  but  it  is 
long  out  of  date,  and  was  only  used  by  coach 
painters.  The  whole  matter  rests  upon  the  medium 
by  which  the  tint  or  colour  is  fixed  to  the  paper  or 
wall,  and  the  volatility  of  any  component  part. 
Even  emerald  green  is  perfectly  harmless  if 
properly  secured  by  oil  or  varnish  ;  but  when  used 
in  cheap  and  showy  papers  where  there  is  little  or 
no  fixing  material,  we  can  understand  there  is 
danger  if  exposed  to  undue  heat  In  better-class 
papers  it  is  seldom  used.  In  regard  to  abstaining 
from  use  of  poisonous  metallic  substances  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall-papers,  we  can  only  say  that, 
unless  scraped  off  and  eaten,  they  are  perfectly 
harmless.' 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THEATRES. 

Professor  Max  Pettenkoffer  has  recently 
given  in  the  Wiener  Medizinische  Presse  a  detailed 
opinion  of  the  electric  light  in  theatres,  in  which  he 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : — i.  The  electric 
light  hinders,  to  a  great  extent,  the  overheating  of 
the  air  in  the  theatre.  2.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
render  ventilation  of  the  theatre  superfluous,  but 
affords  in  itself  a  more  thorough  means  of  ventila- 
tion than  gaslights,  which  contaminate  the  air  of  the 
room  by  the  heat  and  products  of  combustion,  both 
of  which  are  avoided  by  using  the  electric  light. 


A  PENNY  WATER  PURIFIER. 

Mr.  Frederick  Guthrie,  of  the  Science  School 
at  South  Kensington,  sends  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
suggestions  for  making  a  penny  water  cleanser. 
Proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  aeration,  and  the 
assumption  that  subtle  as  the  disease  germs  in  water 
may  be  they  shall  not  escape  the  touch  of  the  oxygen, 
Mr.  Guthrie  argues  that  to  thoroughly  purify  water  it 
should  be  allowed  to  run  over  as  lai^e  a  surface  as 
possible,  and  while  so  running  it  should  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  air.  To  make  theater  a  flower-pot 
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and  a  brick  are  required.  Break  the  bottom  out  of 
the  flower-pot  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  edge  enough 
to  hold  up  half  a  brick  Let  one  corner  of  the  half 
brick  stand  out  through  the  hottora  hole*  Break  up 
the  rest  of  the  brick  into  bits  about  as  big  as  a 
quarter  of  a  walnut,  and  throw  them  into  the  pot. 
Soak  the  whole  overnig^ht  in  a  pail  of  water  and  let 
it  drain.  The  water  which  is  to  he  purified  should 
be  allowed  to  drip  upon  the  middle  of  the  chips  of 
brick,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  water  which  drops 
from  the  bottom  will  be  perfectly  pure  and  whole- 
some. This  purifier,  unhke  most  of  those  in  general 
use,  combines  a  rather  coarse  filtration  with  an 
effective  aeration^  and  something  of  a  specific  chemi- 
cal action  as  well. 


THE     PUBLIC    HEALTH 

BURiNG  August  18S3* 

The  mean  temperature  during  liist  month  at  the  Rofa] 
Observatory,  Greeuwich,  was  62'^'o ;  it  was  l°'2  above 
the  average  August  temperature  in  one  huntlred  years,  and 
consiikfably  higher  tlian  that  recorded  in  ih^.  correspond- 
ing month  of  iSSi  or  18S2.  An  excels  of  temperatare 
prevailed  on  foarteen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  tfach  of 
the  other  seventeen  days  it  was  below  the  aven^.  The 
warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  21st,  when  the  mean 
was  as  much  as  69° '3,  and  showed  an  excess  of  7'^"9  ;  the 
coldest  day  was  the  Sth,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed 
56°'I,  and  was  6'^'6  below  the  average.  Rain  wa$ 
measured  at  Greenwich  on  ten  days  during  the  moothj  to 
ihe  aggregate  amonnt  of  072  of  an  inch,  which  was  le^s 
than  one- third  of  the  average  Augnst  rainfall  in  sixty- 
one  years.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  12*9  inches,  which  was 
i*9  inches  below  the  average  ramfall  in  the  same 
period  of  sixty -one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the 
horixon  during  449' I  hours  in  August^  and  156-8  hours 
of  bright  sunshine  were  recotdcd  at  Greenwich  ;  this 
amotint  was  23*4  hours  above  the  average  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  five  years  iS7S'S2*  South-westerly 
winds  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  month.  The 
recorded  amount  uf  oione  was  below  the  nveraiJe  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  recent  years ;  a  considerable 
exces.s  prevailed  during  the  >econd  week  of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eiEht  large  ErigUsh  towns  now  dealt  with 
in  the  RegistrBr-General*s  Weekly  Return,  which  have  an 
estimated  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  persons,  27,4^8  births  and  16,104  <lcaths  were  regis- 
tered during  tlie  five  weeks  ending  the  tst  inst*  The 
annual  birth-rale,  which  had  declined  from  36  o  to  34*2 
per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding  months,  further  fell  to 
33-3  during  August,  and  was  I'l  per  1,000  belo.v  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  lowest  birth  rales  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last 
month  were  26^5  in  Hudderafield,  27  "2  in  Brighion,  and 
37^3  in  Halifax ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  up- 
wards to  38 '2  in  Blackburn,  41-6  in  Cardiff,  and  437  in 
Sunderland.  In  London  the  birth-rate  was  32*5  per  I  ^000^ 
whereas  in  Ibc  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 

3  J '9' 

The  annual  death -rate  in  the  twenty*  eight  towns,  which 
had  been  i9'0  and  20*7  per  r,ooo  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  declined  during  the  five  weeks  of  August  to  rg's  ; 
this  rate  was  Z'S  below  that  which  preva^iled  in  these  towns 
in  August  1882.  The  lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality  last 
month  in  the  twenty-cight  towns  w^is  13  3  in  Habfajc^ 
The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranget]  in  order  from  the 
lowest,  were  as  follow  :—Bristol^  i4'6;  Norwich,  1 5 '5; 
Birkenhead,  16-0 ;  Derby,  16-3  l  BradfonJ,  16*5  ;  Hull, 
id'6;  Cardiff,  17*0;  Wolverhampton,  17-9;  London, 
l8-i  ;  Plymouth,  iS  1  ;  Bolton,  18*61  Huddersfidd, 
18 -6  i    Blackburn,    iSS  ;   Brighton,   lyo;    Portsmouth, 


19^1  ;  Oldham,  197  ;  Birmingham,  19^9  ;  Nottingham, 
20^31  Leicester,  20 "S  ;  Leeds,  207;  Sunderland,  208; 
Sheffield,  22-6;  Sal  ford,  22*6;  Manchester,  25  M  ; 
Liverpool,  25-8-,  Preston,  26-71  and  the  highest 
rate  during  the  month  27-2  in  Newcastle*upon- 
TjTie.  While  the  deal  borate  tn  J^ndon  during  August 
was  only  iS'l,  it  averaged  207  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towTis,  The  16,104  tleaths  from  all  causes  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  August 
included  1,582  which  were  referred  to  dianhcea,  547  to 
measles,  ^^$  to  scarlet  fever,  254  to  whooping-cough,  252 
to  *  fever  *  (principally  emeric),  122  to  diphtheria,  and  39 
to  smalUpox,  In  all,  3.321,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic  dijicascs, 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*0  per  1,000.  This  zymotic 
rate  last  month  in  the  twenty-eight  towni,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  decreased  fatality  of  diarrhtea,  showed  a  decline 
from  the  high  rate  in  the  preceding  month,  and  was  con- 
siderably below  the  rate  from  the  same  diseases  in  these 
towns  during  the  corresponding  period  of  18S1  and  1&82. 
when  it  was  5-0  and  5-5  respectively.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  London  during 
August  was  equal  to  3-5  per  1, 000,  and  09  below  the 
average  rate  In  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  0*8  in  Hahfax,  and  1  *5  in  Norwich, 
to  6  S  in  Liverpool,  73  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  8*9 
in  Preston.  Diarrhcea  caused  the  high  death-rate  in 
Preston,  measles  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  measles 
and  fever  in  Liverpool. 

As  in  the  preceding  month,  diarrhcea  was  by  far  the 
most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns  during  August.  The  annual  death-rate  from  this 
diseare  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  0*5  and  2^4  in  the 
two  preceding  months,  declined  to  I  '9  during  August, 
which  was  as  much  as  i  *b  below  the  rate  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  la-st  year,  when  it  ^vas  3-5  per  l,000* 
In  the  several  towns  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  ranj^ed  from 
0'4  and  oS  in  Halifax  and  Bristol,  to3'S  In  Sheffield,  3-8 
in  Salford,  4-3  in  Leicester,  and  77  in  Preston.  While 
the  diarrhoea  rale  did  not  exceed  i  -4  per  1,000  in  London, 
it  averaged  2 -4  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  measles,  which  had  been  072 
and  071  in  June  and  July,  further  feli  to  0-66  during 
August ;  in  London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was 
o'So,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  did 
not  average  more  than  o  54  per  l^ooo,  but  was  equal  to 
1*5  in  Liverpool,  and  3*4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  The 
death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  been  0^49  per  l^OOO  in  each  of  the  two  preced- 
ing months,  rose  to  0164  in  August  ;  in  the  corresjjond- 
ing  periods  of  lS8t  and  1882  the  scarlet  fever  death-rates 
in  these  towns  were  07S  and  0^51  respectively*  No  death 
from  this  disease  was  returned  last  month  in  Norwich  ; 
Plymouth,  Derby,  Birkenhead,  or  Bolton  ;  in  the  other 
towns  the  death-rale  from  scarlet  fever  ranged  upwards  to 
I  *4  in  Birmingham,  t  '8  in  SheflScld,  and  1  -9  in  Lecd-i  ; 
these  two  last-mentioned  towns  having  shown  ench  moiuh 
since  the  commencement  of  the  current  year  the  highest 
rates  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever.  The  annual  death- 
rate  from  whooping-cough  in  the  twenty-eighi  towns,  which 
in  the  correspondmg  months  of  i8Si  and  1S82  had  been  o  44 
and  0*54  per  1,000  respectively,  was  last  month  only 
0-31,  and  showed  a  further  slight  decline  from  the  rates 
returned  In  recent  months.  In  London  the  death-rate 
from  this  disease  was  0'3i,  and  almost  cort^ponded  with 
the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  was  equal  to  o'5  in  Sheffield,  and  0*S  in 
Brighton,  The  rats  of  mortality  from  ^  fever  *  (princi|Mlly 
enteric),  which  had  been  0-23  and  0*25  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  further  rose  to  ov3l  during  August,  In 
London  the  death-rate  from  fever  was  only  o"20  per  1,000, 
but  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0-39 
per  r,Q0O,  and  was  equal  to  07  in  Portsmouth,  and  1  -i  in 
Liverpool,  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which 
in  the  two  previous  months  had  been  0*13  and  0-15  pet 
1,000,  was  again  0*15  during  A^goit.     In_  London  the 
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diphtheria  death-rate  was  equal  to  0*22  per  1,000,  and 
more  than  double  that  recorded  in  the  provincial  towns, 
wherein  it  averaged  only  0*09.  Eight  deaths  were  referred 
to  this  disease  in  Leeds  during  last  month,  and  four  in 
Manchester.  During  the  five  weeks  of  August  39  fatal 
cases  of  small- pox  were  recorded  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ; 
of  these,  14  occurred  in  Birmingham,  10  in  London,  5  in 
Liverpool,  4  in  Sunderland,  3  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  2  in  Leeds.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
last  month  showed  a  slight  increase  ;  the  number  of  small- 
pox patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had 
steadily  declined  from  90  to  55  in  the  four  preceding 
months,  was  57  at  the  end  of  August.  The  average  weekly 
number  of  new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitab,  which 
had  been  10,  11,  and  6  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
rose  to  10  during  August. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  177  per  1,000  during 
Attgost,  which  was  considerably  below  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882,  when  it  was 
200  and  226  per  1,000  respectively.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion of  infant  mortality  was  156,  whereas  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  195  per  1,000 
births,  and  ranged  from  96  in  Halifax  and  120  in  Hull,  to 
241  in  Liverpool,  299  in  Preston,  and  308  in  Leicester. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882.  The 
average  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these 
diseases  in  London  during  August  was  166,  and  the 
annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  2*3  per  1,000,  against  2*0 
and  2*7  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool 
last  month  was  3*1  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  397  of  the  deaths  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  hve  weeks  of  August  were  not  ccitified, 
either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  or  by  a  coroner. 
These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths,  which  was  slightly  below  the  rate  in  the  same 
period  of  1882.  The  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  in 
London  was  only  0*9  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  3 '6  per 
cent,  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns ;  all  the  causes 
of  death  were  duly  certified  in  Portsmouth  throughout  the 
month,  and  but  one  was  uncertified  in  Cardiff,  whereas 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  equal  to  5*2  per 
rent,  in  Liverpool  and  in  Bolton,  67  in  Oldham,  and  7*5 
in  Wolverhampton. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from 
all  causes  was  equal  to  15*4  per  i,ooo  during  August, 
against  1 7 '4  and  17*2  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1 88 1  and  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
dpai  zymotic  diseases  in  these  suburban  districts,  which 
had  been  1  *6  and  3  -4  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was 
3-0  in  July.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  Sept.  ist,  129 
hul  cases  of  diarrhoea,  44  of  measles,  42  of  scarlet  fever, 
31  of  whooping-cough,  21  of  diphtheria,  19  of  *  fever* 
(principally  enteric),  and  4  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in 
the  outer  ring.  The  fatality  of  diarrhoea  and  diphtheria 
showed  a  decline,  whereas  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  of 
•  fever  *  showed  a  marked  increase.  Fourteen  fatal  cases 
of  measles,  10  of  scarlet  fever,  and  19  of  whooping- 
cough,  were  recorded  in  the  district  of  West  Ham  ;  8 
deaths  from  diphtheria  were  returned  in  Tottenham  sub- 
district,  14  of  scarlet  fever  in  Epsom  sub-district,  and  6  of 
measles  in  Chiswick  sub-district.  Of  the  4  deaths  referred 
to  small-pox  during  August  in  the  outer  ring  2  occurred 
in  Edmonton  subndistrict,  and  2  in  the  district  of  West 

TH«  Vcstiy  of  Paddington  have  decided  to  spend  a  sum 
v«0C  exceeding  750/.  in  improving  the  existing  mortuary, 
^aaiitt  adding  maoOaci  post-mortem  room  thereto. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


FIRST  SWISS  ALPINE  MILK. 

We  have  received  the  following  important  report  on  the 

*  First  Swiss  Alpine  Milk,*  from  M.  Vignal,  of  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  Paris,  .a  highly-skilled  biologist  and  trust- 
worthy observer  : — 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Lake  Constance  the  directors, 
who  are  also  the  proprietors,  of  the  *  First  Swiss  Alpine 
Milk  Exporting  Company,*  invited  me  to  go  over  their 
manufactory  at  Egnach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Romans- 
horn,  close  to  Lake  Constance. 

I  was  assured  that  neither  sugar  nor  any  foreign  sub- 
stance is  added  to  the  condensed  milk  preserved  by  this 
company.  The  system  adopted  consists  of  removing 
from  the  milk  two-thirds  of  the  water  it  contains,  and 
submitting  it  to  the  influence  of  heat,  which  not  only 
effectually  prevents  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation,  but 
also  destroys  all  germs  (bacteria,  microphytes,  &c) — a 
source  of  numerous  illnesses.  The  consumption  of  con- 
densed milk  daily  increases.  It  often  constitutes  the  sole 
source  of  nourishment  for  infants ;  therefore  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  guard  against  adulteration,  but  also  against  a 
less  evident  danger— the  transmission  of  such  maladies  as 
phthisis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  &c.,  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  many  eminent 
scientific  men  that  milk  is  a  vehicle  of  contagion.  In 
cities  and  large  towns  pure  milk  can  only  be  obtained 
from  certain  large  milk  companies ;  it  may  therefore  be 
useful  if  I  describe  in  detail  what  I  observed  during  my 
visit  to  Romanshorn. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  factory  is  that  rigid 
cleanliness  is  observed  throughout,  and  there  is  not  the 
faintest  odour  of  sour  milk.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
concrete.  Water  is  supplied  in  abundance,  and  turned  on 
to  wash  away  any  milk  that  may  chance  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  A  receiving  department,  a  condensing  depart- 
ment, a  department  where  the  milk  is  put  in  tins  and 
bottles,  and  one  where  the  packing  is  done,  are  provided. 
This  organisation  evidently  prevents  any  admixture  of  im- 
purities with  the  milk.  All  utensils  and  appliances  are 
cleansed  after  each  operation  in  the  process  of  condensing 
milk.  They  are  washed  in  hot  water,  then  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  steam,  are  afterwards  cleansed  with  sand, 
and,  finally,  again  treated  with  steam. 

The  following  incident  may  give  an  idea  of  the  scru- 
pulous care  observed  in  this  manufactory.  Whilst  talking 
to  a  workman,  who  had  just  cleansed  an  immense  copper 
vat  used  for  heating  milk,  I  accidentally  laid  my  hand  on 
the  inside  and  left  an  impression  on  the  bright  metal ;  the 
workman  immediately  rubbed  it  with  sand,  washed  it  with 
water,  and  then  turned  on  a  jet  of  vapour.  The  same 
scrupulous  cleanliness  is  observed  in  filling  the  tins  and 
bottles.  All  the  workmen,  whether  they  are  employed 
in  filling,  in  soldering,  or  in  testing  the  soldering  bv 
means  of  high  pressure,  are  provided  with  a  sponge  with 
which  to  wipe  up  drops  of  milk  which  may  by  chance 
have  been  spilt.  Not  only  after  every  step  in  the  process 
of  condensing  milk  and  filling  the  bottles  and  tins  are  all 
the  machinery  and  utensils  cleaned  as  I  have  described, 
but  also  again  every  evening,  when  there  is  a  general 
cleansing  of  every  article  in  the  factory,  including  tables, 
trays,  and  the  concrete  covered  floor  ;  aU  are  washed  with 
soda  and  water. 

A  dining-room  and  a  smoking-room  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  workmen,  who  are  strictly  forbidden  to  smoke 
or  eat  in  the  factory. 

On  complimenting  the  director  on  the  scrupulous  clcan- 
Imess  observed  throughout  his  establishment  and  the 
crw^e  made  by  him  against  microphytes,  he  replied  : 

*  Extreme  cleanliness  is  with  us  an  absolute  necessity ;  in 
other  factories,  perhaps,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  luxury ;  but 
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with  our  process,  if  the  slightest  impurity  mixes  with  the 
milk  in  any  one  of  its  stages,  more  than  6,000  litres  of  milk 
are  spoiled.  Nevertheless,  even  with  all  the  precautions 
taken  by  us,  as  we  do  not  use  any  foreign  substance  in  order 
to  preserve  the  milk,  but  arrive  at  this  result  by  excluding 
all  germs,  we  lose  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  our  tins  of 
milk.  But  few  bottles  are  lost,  because  after  they  are 
cleaned  the  germs  cannot  enter ;  but,  as  soldering  is  a  more 
lengthy  process  than  corking  bottles,  a  few  germs  may 
penetrate  in  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tins.  *  A  loss  of 
2  per  cent,  is  the  usual  proportion  in  laboratories  in  the 
case  of  tubes  or  bottles  filled  with  artificial  cultivation 
fluid  for  the  purpose  of  studying  bacteria — a  corrobora- 
tive proof  that  the  condensed  milk  of  this  company  does 
not  contain  any  chemical  substance  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it. 

The  tins  used  by  this  company  are  made  by  machinery 
on  their  own  premises,  and  the  different  parts  are  so 
arranged  that  tlie  milk  they  contain  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  solder,  which  is  composed  almost  solely  of 
tin.  Thus  all  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  may  result  from  consuming  canned  food  con- 
taminated by  lead,  is  avoided. 

The  directors  of  the  milk  factory  at  Romanshorn  con- 
tract with  the  peasants  to  supply  the  factory  with  milk 
twice  a  day,  and  bind  them  to  accept  certain  conditions 
with  r^ard  to  grazing  and  cleanliness  ;  also  to  keep  the 
milk  at  a  low  temperature.  Its  specific  gravity  is  tested, 
and  if  below  1,032  it  is  rejected.  When  the  milk  arrives 
it  is  cooled,  then  heated  and  condensed  in  vacuo  at  a 
slightly  higher  degree  of  heat.  In  order  to  avoid  deterio- 
ration of  its  constituent  parts,  milk  sugar,  caseine,  fatty 
matters,  &c,  always  resulting  from  the  influence  of  heat 
when  it  has  lost  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  water, 
at  a  density  of  1*1066  (at  25^  centigrade),  it  is  rapidly 
enclosed  in  bottles  or  tins. 

During  the  various  operations  observed  in  the  process  of 
condensing  milk,  the  milk  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
workmen's  hands  nor  with  their  clothes ;  as  they  are  all 
effected  by  machinery,  whichonly  removes  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  This  is  a  very  important  advantage  in  the 
process  adopted  by  the  *  First  Alpine  Exporting  Milk  Com- 
pany,* inasmuch  as  condensed  milk  is  very  often  prepared 
with  milk  that  has  been  deprived  of  its  crea'n.  Four  hours 
are  sufficient  to  prepare  a  bottle  or  tin  of  condensed  milk  ; 
thus  milk  brought  to  the  factory  at  six  o'clock  is  ready  for 
use  at  ten.  The  condensed  milk  prepared  at  the  factory 
at  Romanshorn  is  a  thick  liquid  of  a  more  or  less  yellowish 
tint.  This  is  due,  the  directors  informed  me,  to  the 
smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  green  food  given  to  the  cows, 
which  is  a  rational  explanation,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
in  spring  and  autumn  the  butter  is  yellower  than  at  other 
seasons  \o[  the  year,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  chlorophyll  in  the  milk.  In  taste  and  smell 
it  exactly  resembles  first-rate  cream ;  when  mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  water  it  is  exactly  similar  to  good  fresh 
milk  when  boiled. 

I  visited  the  factory  at  Romanshorn  several  times,  but 
never  saw  either  sugar  or  any  foreign  substance  added  to 
the  milk.  The  analyses  made  by  several  eminent  chemists, 
among  whom  are  Von  Moser,  E.  Egger,  Hassall,  &c, 
failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  foreign  substance. 

Fresenius  made  an  exhaustive  analysis,  which  I  quote, 
and  which  alone  would  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  made  by  the  directors  : 

Per  cenL 

Caseine 10-65 

Albumen   1*27 

Butter    10-87 

Milk  sugar    14-26 

Inorganic  substances   2  -36 

Total  of  solid  substances...    39*41 
Water    60*59 

100-00 


The  inorganic  substances  are  as  follows. 

In  a's*)  parts.  100  parts. 

Borax   0630  ...  2669 

Natron.... 0*256  ...  10-85 

Lime    0543  ...  2301 

Magnesia o*oS7  -.•  2-41 

Oxide  of  iron   Traces  ...  Traces 

Phosphoric  acid  0*669  ...  28-35 

Sulphuric  acid 0049  ...  2*08 

Chlorine  0-202  ...  856 

2*406        ...       101*95 
Less  oxygen  of  chlorine    0046        ...  195 

2*360        ...      100*00 
The  condensed  milk  contains  consequently  both  organic 
and  inorganic  substances  in  the  same  proportion  as  genuine 
milk,  and  is  free  from  foreign  ingredients. 

The  condensed  milk  of  this  company  easily  mixes  with 
water,  and  as  it  does  not  contain  any  sugar,  it  is  more 
liquid  than  any  other,  therefore  the  mixture  is  effected  very 
rapidly,  especially  in  summer.  If  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  to  that  extracted  is  added,  that  is  to  say,  twice  the 
volume  of  milk,  the  mixture  presents  the  same  constituent 
parts,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  also  the  same  taste  and 
smell  as  those  of  cow*s  milk,  and  shows  13*3  per  cent, 
solid  residue,  a  proportion  presented  by  an  average  genuine 
milk. 

The  following  analysis,  also  made  by  Fresenius,  which 
he  compares  with  Vieth's  analyses,  shows  the  composition 
of  the  condensed  milk  when  diluted  with  water  :— 

The  mixture  of  one  part  condensed  Pure  milk  contains  on 

milk  and  two  parts  water.  average,  according 

to  Vieth. 

Water  86*87        87-25 

Butter  3*62        350 

Caseine 355        3*5o 

Albumen 0-42         0*40 

Milk  sugar  4*75         4*6o 

Inorganic  substance      0-79        0*75 

lOO'OO  lOO'OO 

The  results  of  these  analyses,  coupled  with  my  personal 
observations,  lead  me  to  agree  with  Fresenius,  Hassall, 
Bamberger,  Banze,  &c.,  and  to  consider  that  the  con- 
densed milk  prepared  by  this  company  contains  all  the 
properties  necessary  to  render  it  an  excellent  article  of 
nourishment.  W.  Vignal. 

[This  report  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  interest  to  phy- 
sicians and  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  feeding  of 
infants  and  in  the  regulation  of  dietaries  into  which  con- 
densed milk  enters.  There  are  well-known  objections  to 
tha  use  of  ordinary  condensed  milks,  which  are  variously 
manipulated  and  treated  with  large  additions  of  cine 
sugar.  Here  pure  milk  alone  is  used,  and  the  most  recent 
acquisitions  of  scientific  knowledge,  based  on  the  researches 
of  Pasteur  and  Lister,  are  used  so  as  to  secure  for  tiie 
milk  such  conditions  of  scientific  cleanliness  and  free- 
dom from  germs  as  enable  it  to  be  condensed  ami 
packed  without  any  foreign  addition,  and  by  the  mere 
abstraction  of  its  water,  which  can  be  added  at  the  moment 
of  consumption. — Ed.] 

THE  BERLIN  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 
(From  our  Special  Reporter.) 
{Continued  from  page  72.) 
Life-saving  Appliances. 
If  it  be  not  agreeable  to  find  rascality  in  the  manufacture 
of  appliances  for  saving  Ufe,  it  is  yet  in  a  sense  satisfactory 
to  find  that  such  practices  are  not  confined  to  England.     It 
appears  that  the  Germans  are  rather  subject  to  being  deceived 
in  the  worth  and  value  of  the  large  lifebuoys,  made  appa- 
rently of  cork,  with  a  white  sail-cloth  covering,  and  the 
name  of  the  ihip  painted  upon  U^m,  which,  hung  up  in 
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accearible  places  on  board  steamships  and  other  vessels, 
give  such  a  sense  of  security  to  the  passengers,  because  it 
b  not  known  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  these 
articles,  in  place  of  cork,  stuff  sail-cloth  with  light  rubbish 
that  vkill  readily  take  up  water  and  drag  the  shipwrecked 
or  overboard  passenger  down  to  speedier  death.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  be  satisfied  that  the  contents  are  of  cork. 
There  is  cork  and  cork,  and  for  life  saving  purposes  the 
best  cork  is  much  better  than  the  commonest.  The 
German  Lifeboat  and  Humane  Association  has  made  ex- 
periments in  this  matter.  It  took  three  pieces  of  cork  of 
equal  size,  but  of  different  quality,  and  found  their  weight 
in  grammes  to  be  as  follows.  No.  I,  of  fine  cork,  600  ; 
No.  2,  of  middling  quality,  700 ;  and  No.  3,  of  ordinary 
cork,  1,000.  After  having  been  twenty-four  hours  under 
water  they  were  taken  out  and  weighed,  and  their  respec- 
tive weights  found  to  be  increased  as  follo^^'S.  No.  i  to 
750  grammes,  No.  2  to  950,  and  No.  3  to  1,375-  Th^s 
the  pieces  of  cork  were  heavier  and  less  able  to  sustain  a 
weight  in  water  by,  in  grammes,  No.  i,  150  ;  No.  2,  250 ; 
and  No.  3,  375.  The  society  has,  since  this  experiment, 
taken  care  that  only  the  best  cork  is  used,  as  well 
for  these  lifebuoys  as  for  the  cork  jackets  with  which 
the  men  in  diarge  of  lifeboats  are  supplied.  Each  cork 
jacket  is  tested  to  take  up  no  more  than  500  grammes 
of  water  in  24  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be 
capable  of  keeping  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer  above 
water,  though  he  be  a  heavy  weight,  and  clothed  in 
thick  woollen  garments,  and  wearing  stout  sea  boots. 

As  a  complement  of  these  matters  of  win^  and  water, 
there  is  a  very  handsome  meteorological  pavilion  erected 
and  furnished  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
Science  Department  dealing  with  meteorology.  Over  the 
entrance  is  placed  an  aneroid  barometer  of  the  best  con- 
struction, made  by  Otto  Bohne,  of  Berlin ;  and  on  the 
i^t  and  left  of  the  portal  are  hung  two  fine  thermo- 
meters, relatively  made  by  C.  F.  Guszler  &  Son  and  G. 
Pokurk,  of  Berlin,  whilst  there  rotate  on  the  roof  the 
golden,  half-hollow  balls  of  a  large  wind  gauge  or  anemo- 
meter, which  shows  how  it  mechanically  registers  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  maps  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
beneath.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  thermometers, 
hygrometers,  and  surface  thermometers  to  measure  the 
temperature  of  the  earth,  together  with  examples  of  baro- 
graphs, and  thermographs.  There  are  also  instruments 
for  controlling  ventilation  of  buildings  and  mines. 

Ventii^ation  of  Minks. 

The  German  Government  concerns  it^^elf  far  more  with 
the  ventilation  and  safe  working  of  mines  than  does  the 
English  Government,  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  many 
mines  are  Government  property.  Then,  too,  mining  and 
iron-nuiking  and  manufacturing  are  amongst  the  foremost 
of  German  industries,  not  only  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  their  productions,  but  from  the  number 
of  people  which  they  employ.  The  statistics  for  1881 
diow  that  during  that  year  460,431  persons  were  so 
employed,  of  whom  303,633  were  employed  in  iron  and 
coal  mining  generally,  and  151,119  in  ironworks; 
212,000  were  in  collieries. 

The  number  of  exhibits  shown  alike  by  the  State,  com- 
panies, and  private  individuals  of  the  means  taken  for  the 
security  of  the  miner,  and  the  prevention  of  accidents  to 
those  engaged  in  iron-making  and  manufacturing,  is  very 
kige  and  interesting.  The  most  interesting  exhibit  to 
the  general  observer  is  part  of  a  coal  mine  built  up  in 
Batmal  size  and  form  with  real  coal,  an  exhibit  which  is 
made  by  the  Prussian  Government.  Either  the  comfort 
of  the  visitor  has  been  specially  considered  or  they 
■mage  these  things  better  in  Germany,  for  one  may  walk 
Ifcroogft  this  mine  with  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and 
tienmc  The  good  road,  of  ample  height  and  breadth, 
m  Mcxt  brilliantly  lighted  with  Swann*s  electric  lamps, 
\}0iA  would  bum  as  brightly  and  as  cheerfully  for  the 
aieath  the  surface  as  for  the  dainty  lady  visitor  to 

•tllnbttlon.     The  rails  and  the  waggons  and  all  the  re- 


quirements and  means  for  transporting  men  and  material 
are  there  of  the  lightest  and  best  construction  and  in  the 
most  admired  of  order.  One  starts  to  see  miners  at  work 
in  all  sorts  of  positions ;  and  one  does  not  realise  for  the 
moment  that  they  are  the  mere  figures  of  men  putting  up 
*  timber  *  or  breaking  down  and  removing  coal — they  are  so 
life-like  and  so  unnaturally  clean.  Very  death-like  also  is 
the  figure  of  a  miner  in  the  arms  of  another  whose  mouth 
and  nostrils  are  protected  by  an  apparatus  that  enables 
him  to  inspire  the  foul  air  from  which  he  is  rescuing  a 
comrade  from  being  suffocated.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  instruments  of  this  kind  on  view,  though 
examination  of  them  is  difficult  and  description  of  them 
without  drawings  still  more  so.  They  are  much  used  to  the 
saving  of  human  life  in  German  mines,  though  all  attempts 
to  introduce  them  into  English  ones  have  failed. 

From  a  number  of  other  exhibits  one  finds  that  the  men 
at  the  different  collieries  are  formed  into  bodies  for  in- 
struction in  the  safer  pursuit  of  their  hazardous  occupa- 
tion, and  to  the  technical  visitor  the  reports  and  statistics 
of  the  Knappschaftsvereins,  their  leaders,  doctors,  man- 
agers and  directors  of  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  &c., 
cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
directors  of  the  royal  mines  of  Saarbriicken  make  a  very 
complete  show  of  methods  and  materials  for  working 
those  extensive  collieries,  together  with  the  reports  and 
descriptions  of  technical  schools  and  other  methods  of 
technical  instruction,  and  the  means  taken  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  thousands  employed.  The  Royal 
mining  department  exhibits  a  series  of  models  which  show 
the  progressive  improvement  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  machinery  for  descending  and  ascending  coal- 
mine shafts,  and  for  the  protection  of  men  from  suffocation 
by  foul  air.  Amongst  the  individual  and  tradesmen's 
exhibit?,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  is  that 
of  L.  von  Brcnnen  &  Co.  of  Kiel,  whilst  Siemens  & 
Halske,  who  light  the  Swann  lamps  of  the  model  coal 
mine,  have  a  large  show  of  electric  signals  and  other  appli- 
cations of  electricity  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
the  preservation  of  life. 

Electrical  Appliances, 

The  medical  and  surgical  uses  to  which  electricity  and 
magnetism  can  be  put  are  abundantly  exhibited  by  Galle 
of  Berlin,  Gaurnack  and  Reinboth,  of  Breslau  ;  Hesse,  of 
Berlin,  Hirschmann  of  Berlin,  Kriiger  of  Berlin,  Reineger 
of  Erlangen,  and  Bosz  of  Berlin.  The  various  objects 
shown  for  general  application  of  electricity  for  these  pur- 
poses divide  themselves  into  four  classes— transportable 
and  stationary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  constant  and 
induced  currents  for  local  electrisation,  galvanic  machines, 
machines  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  baths  ;  and 
machinery  'and  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  static  elec- 
tricity ;  all  of  which  are  of  very  careful  construction,  finely 
finished,  and  showing  that  the  art  of  philosophical  instru- 
ment making  has  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  Germany.  Some  of  the  latest  and  best  improve- 
ments are  shown  by  Hirschmann,  whilst  Kriiger  shows 
some  good  apparatus  on  Dr.  Spamer's  system,  and  Hesz 
some  on  the  Leclanch^  system.  The  speciality  of  this 
latter  are  the  electric  magnets  of  the  form  suggested 
by  Prof.  Frohlich  for  extracting  bits  of  iron  or  steel  that 
may  have  penetrated  the  eye. 

In  another  direction  electricity  is  likely  to  become  useful  in 
connection  with  eyes.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hygienic 
Congress,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  much  of  the  shortsightedness  now  so  general  in 
Germany  amongst  even  comparatively  young  school  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  students  of  riper  years,  is  due  to  the  deficient 
and  unscientific  character  of  the  supply  of  artificial  light 
to  schools  and  collies.  The  gas-lights  are  very  few  and 
naked,  whereas  there  should  be  at  least  one  gas  jet  to 
every  four  children  or  students,  and  every  light  should 
have  a  shade.  There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
at  the  Congress,  that  provided  it  could  be  duly  softened 
and  shaded  there  could  not  be  too  much  of  such  light, 
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and  that  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  electric  light 
into  schools  would  simply  be  one  of  time,  and  this  more 
especially  in  schools  of  art  and  technical  instruction,  as  the 
electric  light  makes  it  easier  for  the  eye  to  note  the  distinc- 
tions  of  colours.  Such  light  was  held  to  be  far  less  heat- 
ing to  the  eyes,  and  in  this  respect  would  be  found  useful 
in  handicrafts  where  the  light  and  the  object  operated 
upon,  as  in  watchmaking  and  fitting,  must  be  brought  near 
to  the  eyes  It  is  clear,  however,  that  electricity  has 
much  to  do  before  it  can  meet  the  requirements  of  perfect 
artificial  light,  useful  alike  to  the  road  and  the  room,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  student.  ThoUi»h 
not  large,  yet  comprehensive,  the  number  of  exhibits  at  the 
Berlin  Exhibition  with  this  aim  make  it  manifest  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  light  is  only  a  question  of  time.  One  good 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  has  effected  ;  it  has 
called  attention  to  the  insufficienc>-  of  all  other  artificial 
lights  hitherto  provided,  and  is  calculated  to  beget  whit 
the  Germans  call  a  *  light  hunger '  in  the  public  ;  to  satisfy 
which  electricians  are  planning  and  scheming  to  produce 
and  maintain  such  a  light  as  it  is  now  clear  electricity 
alone  can  give.  It  has  also  stimulated  the  ingenuity  and 
competition  of  gas  and  lamp  makers  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing mediums  of  light. 

Dental  Appliances. 

Some  thirty  dentists  have  exhibits,  which  show  that 
though  the  Germans,  unlike  the  Americans,  have  no  special 
institution  for  instruction  in  dental  art,  yet  they  are  as 
advanced  in  its  knowledge  and  application  as  any  country 
in  Europe.  The  exhibition  is  a  remarkably  complete  one 
of  its  kind,  containing  a  large  display  of  best  materials,  and 
the  best  means  of  applying  them ;  from  preventing  a  decayed 
tooth  from  too  speedily  leaving  the  mouth,  to  supplying 
its  place  when  it  is  gone.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  is  a  branch  of  the 
potter's  art.  The  best  teeth,  like  the  best  china,  come 
from  kaolin  mixed  with  the  purest  of  silicate  to  prevent 
shrinking.  Then  comes  a  mixture  of  metals  and  metal 
oxides,  by  which  eighty  different  tints  can  be  given  to  the 
material,  the  number  of  which  may  be  increased  twofold 
by  combinatioivs,  so  that  every  shade  of  the  original  teeth 
can  be  given  lo  the  artificial  supply.  The  manipulation  of 
these  mixtures  to  the  production  of  teeth  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  requires  no  little  exercise  of  the  cunning  of  the  porce- 
lain-maker's hand,  and  the  utmost  care  in  stoving.  All  this 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  supply  and  fitting  of  artificial  teeth 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  German  dentists,  who  show 
themselves  very  skilful  members  of  their  important  craft. 
That  importance,  as  everyone  knows,  is  mainly  in  relation 
to  the  nutriment  we  are  to  get  from  our  daily  bread.  But 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Germans,  like  those  of  the  English, 
see  that  we  may  with  our  bread  get  much  that  will  mar 
its  nutriment  ;  and  some  sharp-eyed  medical  man,  whose 
foresight  would  do  credit  to  the  compiler  of  the  most 
sensational  paragraphs  in  the  Lancet^  has  evolved  the 
startling  theory  that  bakers— like  other  mm— not  being 
free  from  the  moral  and  physical  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
and  being  shut  up  in  hot  bakehouses,  perspire  freely— may 
even  with  their  hands  knead  the  dough  to  the  danger  of 
imparting  the  seeds  of  disease  to  be  digested  in  sickness 
and  death  by  all  who  eat  of  their  bread.  This  theory 
having  been  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  bread,  the  dough 
of  which  was  kneaded  by  a  baker  who  went  from  the 
ba  ehouse  to  bed  with  typhus  fever,  gave  that  disease  to 
a  whole  community,  led  Herr  Julius  Behrand  (of  Leipsic- 
Lindenhau)  to  invent  a  kneading  machine,  which  forms  a 
popular  and  interesting  object  in  the  Exhibition.  It 
is  a  very  handy  little  machine,  which  may  be  made 
in  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  for  hand-work  for  a  family 
*  batch,*  to  a  size  needing  steam  power  to  prepare  the 
bread  f  r  a  whole  neighbourhood  ;  and  which  will  knead 
a  dough  of  200  grammes  in  eight  minutes.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, baking  has  become  in  Germany  a  matter  of  medicine, 
it  has  yet  to  become  a  matter  of  police,  for  no  law  yet 
bears  upon  the  bakers  or  bakehouses  as  in  England  ; 


where,  however,  the  law  is  of  little  use,  from  the  lack  of 
inspectors  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

Drinks. 

What  corresponds  to  the  great  *  drink  question  '  in 
England  is,  judged  by  this  exhibition,  one  of  growing 
importance  in  Germany.  Beer,  though  plentiful  enough, 
is  far  from  being  the  principal  drink.  If  Germany 
be  noted  for  its  beer,  it  is  also  noted  for  its  trink- 
halles,  set  up  in  all  manner  of  convenient  quaiters  of 
a  town,  whtre  for  id,  the  thirsty  soul  may  obtain  a  seltzer 
or  soda  water,  and  for  another  penny  may  have  it 
flavoured  with  one  of  a  variety  of  syrups.  This 
institution  is  in  fall  swing  at  the  Exhibiton,  but 
more  popular  still  are  the  kiosks  for  the  sale  of  Apfel- 
wein,  which  is  cider  with  its  asperities  toned  down 
and  made  delightful  by  flavours  and  syrups.  Or  it  may  be 
mingled  for  the  drinker  who  is  regardless  of  cost  with  the 
best  apology  to  be  found  for  champagne.  Then  there  are 
shops  which  offer  one  the  pleasant  maiirink  ;  coffee  in 
the  composition  of  which  egg  enters  ;  and  the  familiar 
black  coffee  of  the  French  ;  whilst  a  variety  of  dairy-like 
shops  are  spiead  about  for  the  sale  of  pure  milk  at  a  few 
pfennigs  a  glass.  Add  to  these,  kiosks  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
chocolate,  and  cocoa,  cups  of  which  are  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed as  samples  of  the  excellence  of  the  powders  with 
which  the  drinks  can  be  made  in  a  moment.  Wines  are 
various,  from  the  weakest  of  Cape  to  the  strongest  of 
Spanish.  Wine  has  not  yet  come  in  Germany  under  the 
medical  ban,  and  some  sorts  are  proclaimed  as  being 
under  special  medical  favour.  Those  thus  favoured  change 
from  time  to  time,  as  every  one  knows,  and  some  sarcastic 
Germans  who  walk  about  seeking  what  they  can  criticise, 
say  that  the  recipe  is  changed  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
writer.  The  prevailing  medicinal  proclivity  at  the  Berlin 
Exhibition  is  for  Hungarian  wine,  which  was  so  strongly 
favoured  by  the  German  doctors  last  year  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Hungarian  wine  harvest  was  almost  a 
failure,  curiously  enough  Hungarian  wine  specially  re- 
commended by  the  faculty,  so  far  from  failing,  was  sold 
at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate  in  every  town  and  village  of 
the  great  German  Empire.  Next  to  this,  Malaga  and 
special  *  Tokay'  come  in  for  the  physician's  favour,  and 
whether  nature  is  willing  to  meet  the  demand  or  not,  the 
wine  makers  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  French  wines 
seem  very  plentiful,  though  French  wines  have  been 
brought  very  near  extirpation  ;  the  Spanish,  however,  can 
supply  their  pl^ce,  and  German  distillers  have  been  doing 
a  good  export  trade,  sending  to  Spain  the  spirits  to  fortify 
the  wine,  which  after  coming  through  France  is  sold  to  the 
Germans  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  constitu- 
tions. With  all  these  facts  before  them  no  wonder  that 
the  Germans,  knowing  nothing  of  blue  ribbonism,  cling 
to  their  beer  with  a  strong  hand,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
weak  one  that  can  raise  the  huge  glass  basins  in  which 
the  German  drinks  his  frothy  white  beer ;  whilst  a  stronger 
hand  than  head  is  needed  lo  raise  the  heavy  tankard  of 
brown  beer  which  the  more  enterprising  imbibers  can  get 
for  3</.  ( To  be  concluded  in  otir  next. ) 

MEETING  OF  YORKSHIRE  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
Cholera. 
A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  has  been  held 
at  Leeds,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of 
•Asiatic  cholera— the  le>sons  from  past  outbreaks  and 
the  duties  of  sanitary  authorities,  of  sanitary  officers,  and 
of  the  public  in  view  of  the  possible  introduction  of  that 
disease  into  this  country.'  Mr.  S.  W.  North  (York), 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  Mr.  T.  Haigh  (Meltham),  Dr.  Rawson 
(Thornton),  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  (Uoncaster),  Dr.  Giddingt 
(Calverley),  Dr.  Hime  (Bradford),  Dr.  Scott  (Ukley),  Dr. 
Law  (Helmsley),  Dr.  Arbuckle^  (Thome)»  Dr.  Murray 
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(Burley-in-Wharfedale),  Mr.  W.  Pogson  (Seacroft),  Mr. 
T.  Atkinson  (Settle),  Mr.  A.  Roberts  (Keighley),  Dr. 
Shives  (Liversedge),  Dr.  Britton  (Halifax),  Mr.  Spencer 
(Bradford  Iniirmary),  Mr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Harrison  (Ponte- 
fract).  Dr.  Wilson  (Pudsey).  Dr.  Goldie  (Leeds). 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  there  had  recently  been  considerable 
anxiety  in  this  country  lest,  through  our  communication 
with  Egypt,  cholera  should  spread  to  England.  Previous 
outbreaks  had  established  the  fact  that  cholera  was  spread 
through  human  intercourse.  It  had  also  been  proved 
that  nurses  and  attendants  could  mix  with  choieia 
patients  with  impunity  provided  they  kept  themselves 
dean.  One  question  for  the  association  to  consider  was 
as  to  how  cholera  was  diffused.  Some  persons  regarded 
its  diffusion  as  analogous  to  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  a 
great  deal  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  theory.  That 
it  was  sometimes  caused  by  contaminated  water  was 
incontrovertible.  Cholera  prevailed  invariably  in  its 
fullest  extent  in  low-lying  districts,  among  crowded  and 
filthy  populations,  and  especially  among  those  who  lived 
on  land  which  was  water-logged  or  sewage- logged.  It 
was  beyond  doubt  that  the  contagion  of  cholera  must  be 
some  entity,  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
could  have  a  disease  of  such  marked  characteristics  without 
its  having  an  origin  in  some  distinct  germ.  The  sanitary 
measures  proposed  in  this  country  and  in  India  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  wherever  there  were  the 
conditions  he  had  mentioned  there  was  liability  to  out- 
breaks of  cholera.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that 
sanitary  authorities  ought  to  take  measures  for  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  those  conditions  by  good  drainage, 
good  water,  effective  sanitary  inspection,  and  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  people  the  desirability  of  keeping  themselves 
clean,  and  not  living  in  overcrowded  dwellings.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  possible  to  put  a  community  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  cholera  to 
spread  among  the  people. 

Dr.  Deville  gave  some  of  the  results  of  his  experience 
gained  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  cholera  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  England  in  the  year  1849.  He  said  that 
cholera  had  always  broken  out  first  at  a  port.  Hence,  in 
1849,  it  raged  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Sunderland, 
Newcastle,  and  in  various  towns  on  the  Tyne,  the  Tees, 
and  the  Wear.  In  London  its  ravages  were  felt  more 
particalarly  in  the  south  and  east.  While  it  was  playing 
sad  havoc  at  Knaresborough,  the  town  of  Harrogate, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  escaped  altogether.  The  same 
thing  occurred  at  Leeds,  for  while  people  were  dying  oH 
every  day  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Chapeltown  and 
Headingley  were  not  visited  by  the  disease.  These  facts 
showed  that  cholera  stuck  to  particular  districts  where 
the  conditions  were  most  favourable  for  its  spreading.  He 
regarded  the  cholera  germ  as  a  microscopic  fungus,  which 
existed  and  thrived  in  damp,  low-lying  situations,  with 
filthy  surroundings.  The  mortality  from  cholera  was 
always  the  highest  when  it  first  visited  a  district,  and  then 
it  gradually  b%an  to  decrease.  So  soon  as  the  frost  ap- 
peared the  cholera  disappeared.  Mortality  from  cholera 
differed  according  to  the  ages  of  the  persons  attacked  and 
to  their  general  bodily  health  when  they  first  took  it.  Per- 
sons advanced  in  life  were  more  liable  to  take  the  disease 
and  to  die  from  it.  In  1849  the  mortality  from  other 
diseases  fell  to  such  an  extent  that  the  death-rate,  in  spite 
of  the  great  number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera,  was  little 
above  the  normal.  That  proved  that  persons  ailing  from 
other  diseases  were  more  liable  to  take  the  cholera  and 
die  from  it.  The  habits  and  circumstances  of  life  had  a 
lEreat  deal  to  do  with  susceptibility  to  take  the  disease. 
Fihh  and  intemperance  were  fatal  when  cholera  was  about. 
Mental  shock,  caused  by  fear,  made  a  person  more  liable 
to  takecholenu  Dr.  Deville  went  on  to  insist  upon  ample 
miflatioOt  cleanliness,  thorough  sanitary  arrangements,  a 
fne  water  sapply,  and  efficient  disinfection. 

Dl;  Hime  said  that  the  conditions  which  were  essential 
H  the  development  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  were :— i. 


A  locality  occupied  by  men,  permeable  to  water  and  air 
to  a  certain  depth  at  which  the  ground  water  lies.  2.  A 
greater  or  less  variation  in  the  degree  of  dampness  of 
this  stratum — the  period  of  sinking  of  the  ground— water 
from  a  high  level  being  the  most  dangerous.  3.  The 
pollution  of  this  stratum  with  organic  and  especially 
fiecal  matter.  4.  The  presence  of  the  specific  germ  of 
cholera.  5.  A  predisposition  on  the  part  of  some  per- 
sons. Common  sense  showed  that  in  a  country  like  ours 
quarantine  could  not  be  successfully  carried  out.  Little 
also  could  be  done  in  a  large  community  to  affect  the 
disposition  of  individuals  to  catch  the  disease.  What 
they  might  and  should  do  was  to  combat  the  local  con- 
ditions which  encourage  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
splendid  results  already  achieved  by  improved  sewerage 
works,  water  supply,  and  other  sanitary  measures, 
proved  that  by  their  operation  an  unhealthy  town  might 
be  made  healthy.  Fevers  and  similar  diseases  had  already 
been  enormously  diminished.  The  introduction  into  a 
town  of  a  person  infected  with  cholera  was  like  bringing 
a  match  into  a  powder  magazine — it  would  produce 
no  explosion  till  the  fatal  spark  was  applied.  Unless  the 
accumulated  filth  in  the  soil  and  surroundings  of  our 
dwellings  were  ready  to  cause  the  imported  poison  to 
become  active,  no  epidemic  would  follow.  Their  ener- 
gies should,  therefore,  be  ceaselessly  employed  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  and  eradicate  the  deadly  conditions, 
instead  of  uselessly  running  afler  odd  cases  of  disease. 
Instead  of  sprinkling  disinfectants  on  filth,  they  should 
sec  to  it  that  no  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate.  They 
should  extend  their  drains  and  sewers ;  banish  stinking, 
leaky  middens,  which  discharge  their  fluid  and  solid 
contents  into  the  ground,  and  their  foul  gases  into  the 
air  we  breathe.  Disinfection  on  a  large  scale  must  for 
the  present  be  a  secondary  means  of  defence.  They  did 
what  general  sanitation  could  and  had  effected.  Let 
them  provide  wholesome  water  in  view  of  cholera,  because 
it  was  essential  to  health.  Let  all  philanthropic  a;>encies, 
di:-tribution  of  food  and  raiment  to  the  poor,  gratuitous 
baths,  and  so  forth,  continue  and  be  extended ;  but  let 
them  never  rely  on  these  and  neglect  the  main  factors  of 
sanitary  reform. 

Dr.  Britton  said  that  in  his  district  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  issue  any  special  instructions  which  would 
alarm  the  people,  but  the  sanitary  officers  were  told  to 
look  out  for  and  remove  every  possible  unsanitary  con- 
dition, such  as  large  accumulations  of  refuse,  overcrowding 
of  houses,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  in  order  that  the 
district  might  be  the  better  able  to  withstand  any  epi- 
demic that  might  arise.  He  thought  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary  for  them  to  do  under  present  circumstances. 
In  this  district  he  did  not  fear  a  cholera  epidemic.  In  the 
case  of  an  epidemic  he  believed  that  disinfection  would  be 
a  valuable  aid  to  them.  As  thorough  ventilation  was  a 
necessity,  they  ought  to  set  their  faces  against  the  erection 
of  back-to-back  houses,  which  in  some  Yorkshire  towns 
were  a  source  of  great  danger  in  the  case  of  all  infectious 
diseases.  In  such  houses  they  could  get  no  current  of  air, 
and  the  likelihood  of  disease  spreading  in  such  houses  was 
very  great  indeed. 

Dr.  Giddings  said  that  he  was  surgeon  in  1853  on  an 
Ciiiigrant  sailing  vessel  going  out  to  New  York.  Out  of 
nearly  600  persons  only  about  120  were  landed  alive,  the 
rest  having  died  of  cholera  on  the  voyage.  It  was  a 
singular  fact  that  not  one  of  the  cabin  passengers  took 
the  disease,  the  mortality  being  confined  to  the  steerage 
passengers. 

Dr.  Scott  related  his  experiences  among  the  Turkish 
troops  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  remarked  that  the  best 
preventives  of  cholera  were  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
and  the  best  treatment  good  nursing. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  in  Keighley  everything  was 
being  done  to  put  the  town  in  order.  The  greatest 
difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  was  to  get  the  houses 
properly  connected  with  the  dndns.  He  had  advised  a 
proper  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  the  removal  of  ash- 
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pits  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  percolation,  and 
that  all  the  people  should  drink  only  town's  water^  of 
which  there  was  a  good  supply.  He  had  also  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  for 
the  district. 

Dr.  Shives  and  Dr.  Low  having  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  said  that  while  they  ought  not  to 
excite  alarm  by  anything  they  mi^ht  say,  he  thought  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  minimise  the  actual  danger 
which  arose  to  the  public  from  the  possibility  of  an  out- 
break of  cholera.  It  would  be  unwise  to  pooh-pooh  the 
more  than  usual  activity  prevailing  in  some  districts  in  re- 
gard to  their  sanitary  condition  ;  they  ought  to  call  upon 
their  sanitary  authorities  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face, 
and,  if  necessary,  put  themselves  to  some  expense  in  order 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  cholera.  Sanitary  works  and 
good  supplies  of  water  had  been  most  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing outbreaks  of  cholera.  There  were  numerous  in- 
stances, among  which  were  those  of  Glasgow  and  Selby, 
which  went  to  show  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  proper 
precautions  cholera  could  be  greatly  minimised.  In  case 
of  an  outbreak  the  district  affected  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  properly  disinfected. 

Dr.  Deville  expressed  the  opinion  that  quarantine  was 
of  no  practical  value  whatever.  He  believed  that  the 
disease  was  transmissible  in  the  clothes  of  persons  and  in 
other  things  coming  from  infected  localities. 

The  President  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
'That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  cholera  is  trans- 
missible by  men  and  things  coming  from  an  infected 
locality.  That  cholera  is  likely  to  prevail  with  great  in- 
tensity in  low-lying  localities,  where  the  soil  is  wet  and 
liable  to  contamination  by  organic  matter.  This  liability 
is  increased  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  when 
general  want  of  cleanliness  prevails.  That  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  cholera  has  been  diffused  by 
drinking  water  contaminated  by  infected  sewage,  and  that 
very  small  portions  of  this  infected  sewage  are  sufficient  to 
affect  large  populations  using  water  contaminated  with  it. 
That  in  view  of  these  facts  it  is  desirable  that  sanitary 
authorities  should  take  especial  care  to  secure  pure  water — 
ue,  water  free  from  all  contamination  by  sewage  ;  to 
secure  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  all  courts,  passages, 
and  crowded  localities ;  the  cleansing  by  flushing  and  venti- 
lation of  all  sewers  and  other  filth  channels  ;  the  drainage 
and  purification  of  the  soil  of  all  low-lying  districts  and 
its  protection  from  impregnation  with  filth  and  other 
organic  matter,  especially  excremental  matter ;  the  removal 
of  all  overcrowding,  the  cleansing  and  lime- washing  of  all 
lodging  and  tenant  houses  ;  and  generally  the  purification 
of  the  air  and  soil  in  and  about  dwelling  houses.' 

Dr.  Britton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

SCOTTISH  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Diseased  Meat  Question. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Veterinary  Association, 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Walley  read  a  paper  on  the 
consumption  of  the  viscera  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  stated 
that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  a  trial 
which  recently  took  place  in  the  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court,  in 
which  action  the  flesners  of  Glasgow  sought  to  hold  the 
magistrates  liable  in  damages  for  the  destruction  of  heads, 
tongues,  feet,  and  tripe,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  hearts 
of  animals  which  had  suff*ered  from  the  disease  (seep.  124). 
He  held  that  where  there  were  marks  of  disease  on  the 
organs  of  the  animals  these  should  be  condemned  ;  but  he 
also  showed  that  owing  to  the  complex  processes  which 
many  of  these  parts  pass  in  preparation  for  hunum  food  no 
possible  harm  could  result,  and  so  far  no  positive  evi- 
dence existed  as  to  any  harm  having  resulted  from  the  con- 
sumption of  such  food.  He  farther  stated  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  alteration  of  any  kind  to  be  detected  in  the 


blood  or  tissues  of  any  animals  affected  with  the  disease. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Pottie,  Paisley,  con- 
siHered  the  profession  should  come  to  some  understanding 
as  to  the  diseases  in  animals  that  were  hurtful  to  human 
beings  by  consuming  the  flesh.  He  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  Glasgow  case  by  medical 
gentlemen  who,  he  held,  could  not  form  a  proper  opinion  as 
10  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  He  found  ihem  very 
ignorant  of  these  matters,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
follow  out  the  opinions  they  gave.  The  disease  had 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  carcases  of  animals 
suffering  from  it  had  been  eaten  without  in  a  single  case 
any  evil  results.  Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh,  said  if 
they  were  to  go  upon  the  basis  that  cooking  the  flesh  of 
diseased  animals  destroyed  the  virus,  then  they  might 
simply  go  upon  the  broad  principle  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  diseased  condition  of  an  animal  might 
be  at  the  time  of  its  death,  after  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  cooking  it  was  fit  for  human  food.  He  knew 
of  no  veterinary  surgeon  who  would  assert  that 
the  lungs  of  such  an  animal,  no  matter  how  slightly 
affected,  could  be  eaten  with  impunity.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  lungs  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro  had  been 
eaten  without  any  deleterious  effects,  but  he  thought  they 
should  condemn  all  portions  of  animals  suspected  of  l>eing 
diseased.  If  they  held  the  opinions  set  forth  that  day, 
they  directly  supported  the  sale  of  diseased  meat,  for  a 
butcher  did  not  tell  his  customers  that  he  had  bought 
diseased  animals  at  a  reduced  price,  and  that  he  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  he  obtained  for  the  flesh  of  healthy 
animals.  His  opinion  was  that  they  ought  to  set  their 
faces  strongly  against  the  sale  for  human  food,  not  only  of 
the  tongues  of  diseased  animals,  but  of  all  parts  of  the 
carcase  which  might  be  suspected  to  contain  the  germs  of 
disease.  The  flesh  of  animals  which  had  been  affected 
with  anthrax,  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  with  which 
ihey  were  afflicted,  had  been  eaten  over  and  over  again 
after  being  cooked,  and  that  without  any  contagion  ;  but 
he  held  they  were  not  justified  in  recommending  as  fit  for 
human  food  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  from 
the  disease.  Professor  Baird,  Edinburgh,  asked  Mr. 
Pottie  if  he  would  purchase  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which 
had  been  killed  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  the  same 
price  and  as  readily  as  he  would  do  that  of  a  sound  animal. 
Mr.  Pottie  replied :  Yes,  quite  as  readily.  Mr.  Baird : 
Well,  I  would  not.  Professor  Walley,  in  reply,  protested 
against  it  being  even  supposed  that  he  supported  the  sale 
of  diseased  animab.  He  only  asked  if  there  was  anything 
to  prove  that  human  beings  suffered  from  using  the  flesh 
of  such  animals,  and  he  said  there  was  not.  Assuming, 
however,  that  such  portions  of  the  carcase  were  used  as 
food,  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that  they  would  do 
harm  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  cooking. 
Butchers,  he  said,  did  not  purchase  animals  suffering  from 
disease  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  bought  other 
healthy  animals. 


ARTISANS'    AND    LABOURERS'    DWELLINGS. 

Unsanitary  Dwellings. 
The  following  circular  has  been  recently  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  Town  Councils  and  other 
local  authorities,  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans*  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts, 
and  urging  the  destruction,  where  necessary,  of  unsanitary 
dwellings  :  — 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
July  21,  1883. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  advert  to 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  their  medical  officer  on  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  cholera,  copies  of  which  the  Board  recently  for- 
warded to  the  sanitary  authority. 

In  that  memorandum  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of 
certain  measures  being  taken  with  reference  to  water  snpply,  the 
removal  of  refuse,  and  the  cleansing  of  dwellings,  and  particularly  of 
such  dwellinss  as  are  densely  occupied.  Mouures  of  the  kind  re> 
fened  to  in  ue  memonuidum  can  be  adopted  in  both  urban  and  sani- 
tary rural  districts,  but  in  connection  with  this  subject  the  Board  are 
deurotti  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  urban  sanitary  authorities  the 
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specul  powers  cooferred  u^n  them  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
irarku|g  classes  by  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  x868  to  18- 1. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  of  1868  requires  the  medical  officer  of  health,  if 
be  finds  that  any  dwelling-house  ur  inhabited  building  is  in  a  condition 
dangerous  to  health  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  to  report 
the  same  to  the  sanitary  authority.  This  report  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
sanrevor  or  eagioecr,  who  is  in  turn  to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
and  the  remedy,  and  whether  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  structural 
altentioas,  or  whether  the  premi  es  ought  to  be  demolished. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  consideration  of  all  such  reports  by  the 
sanitary  authority',  for  opportunity  being  given  to  the  owner  to  state 
lus  objectioas  to  them,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  ne  essary  works  or 
the  demolition  of  the  premises,  either  by  the  owner  or  by  the  sanitary 
anthority.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  Section  5  of  the  Act  of 
1879,  under  which  the  sanit  iry  authority  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  required  to  purchase  the  premises. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1882  further  provides  that  althoui^h  a  build- 
ing is  not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  yet  the  medical  officer 
of  iMalth  is  to  report  upon  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  an  obstructive 
building  as  definea  by  the  section,  i.e.  that  it  is  so  situate  that  by 
reauon  of  its  proximity  lo  other  buildings,  or  its  contact  with  them,  it 
stops  ventilation  or  otherwise  conduces  to  make  the  other  buildings 
to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  else  prevents 
proper  measures  from  being  carried  inio effect  for  remedying  the  evils 
comulained  of  in  respect  of  other  buildings.  The  proceedines  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  a  report  on  an  obstructive  building  are 
snakneous  to  those  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  one  on  a  building  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  but  if  the  saniury  authority  decide  not  to 
allow  any  objections  which  may  be  made  by  the  owner,  they  must 
direct  that  the  building  shall  be  pulled  down.  Provision  is  made  for 
compensation  to  the  owner. 

The  Act  of  1868  originally  only  applied  to  places  with  a  population 
of  10,000  and  upwards,  but  this  limitation  was  removed  by  the  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  Acts  in  Question  now  extend  to  all  urban  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. The  Board  woul  t  urge  that  effect  should  be  given  to  them  m 
all  those  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  important  powers  which 
they  OQofer  is  required. 

As  regards  places  with  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards,  the 
B  ard  would  also  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwcltings  Improveinent  Acts,  1875  and  t88a,  under  which  schemes 
can  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  unhealthy  areas.  The  Board,  in 
a^  circular  which  they  issued  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  these 
districts  on  Nov.  10  last,  called  attention  to  the  diminished  cost  with 
which  such  schemes  can  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the 
law  made  by  the  Act  of  i88a.  and  they  direct  me  to  state  that  thcv 
hope  that  where  the  unhealthy  ar  as  have  not  been  already  dealt 
with,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  these 
statutes  to  deal  with  places  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  cause  of  danger 
to  the  public  health.— I  am,  &c. 

(Signed),  Hugh  Owen,  Secretary, 

llie  Clerk  to  the  Urban  SaniUry  Authority. 


THE  DUBLIN  LADIES'  SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

(From  our  Dublin  Correspondent.) 

The  second  lecture  of  a  course  on  *  The  House  and  its  Sur- 
roundings,'delivered  before  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association 
by  Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  M.A.,  B.E.,  was  on  the  subjects  of 
•  Drainage  and  Sewer  Gas.'  The  lecturer  observed  that  the 
cities  of  antiquity  were  well  provided  with  sanitary  arrange* 
ments.  Rome,  Carthage,  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  Pompeii, 
and  Herculaneum,  and  many  others  were  provided  with  large 
arterial  sewers  that  answered  the  same  purposes,  and  were 
constructed  much  in  the  same  way  as  ours  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  amongst  other 
Roman  remains,  were  found  pipes  not  unlike  the  sewer-pipes 
of  the  present  day.  The  large  sewers  which  honey-combed 
all  the  streets  oX  Dublin  city  were  very  little  better  than 
huge  gas-mains  charged  with  a  gas  more  offensive  and 
danp^rous  than  coal-gas,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  town  had  laid  on  these  mains  to  their 
private  dwellings  without  thinking  Bt  to  put  a  stopcock 
OD,  as  they  would  do  with  gas-mains,  to  turn  it  off  when 
they  had  done  with  it.  This  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  people  were  very  ready  to  use  what  cost 
them  nothing.  The  conditions  for  removal  of  house  refuse 
by  water  were  good  sewers,  a  good  supply  of  water,  plenty 
of  ventilation,  and  a  good  outfall.  Sewer-gas  had  been 
found  to  be  composed  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  anmionia  sulphide,  carbonic  acid,  and  putrescent 
animal  matter.  When  the  quantity  of  water  was  not  great 
in  comparison  with  the  refuse,  and  the  quantity  of  air  was 
oompanitiTely  small,  then  dangerous  results  would  in- 
evitably follow,  and  it  was  therefore  evident  that  ventilation 
fai  the  sewers  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  No  thorough 
4fitem  of  ventilation  of  main  sewers  had  yet  been  adoptra, 
lor  cUd  he  know  of  any  thoroughly  efficient  systen.    In 


Dublin  all  the  main  sewers  discharged  into  the  Liffey, 
which  could  hardly  be  considered  a  suitable  channel  for 
such  a  purpose.  At  high  tide  the  water,  in  spite  of  the 
tidal  valves,  rose  up  through  all  the  lower  levels  of  the 
sewers,  forcing  the  gas  back  into  the  highest  levels,  and, 
compressing  it,  gave  it  an  additional  tendency  to  enter  the 
house  connected  with  the  main  sewers.  During  heavy 
rains  and  thunderstorms  a  large  quantity  of  water  was 
discharged  into  the  sewers,  and  the  gas  forced  into  the 
house.  Again,  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  sewer,  and  therefore  they 
were  actually  pumping  up  the  gas  into  their  dwellings. 
All  doctors  were  agreed  that  the  presence  of  this  sewer-gas 
was  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  health.  The  first 
thing  to  do  to  counteract  this  gas  was  to  disconnect  the 
house  sewer  from  the  main  sewer  by  means  of  a  water-trap. 
Then  they  must  consider  the  position  of  the  drains  in  the 
house,  seeing  that  the  pipes  were  properly  laid,  the  joints 
carefully  made,  and  the  ventilatioif  good — for  sometimes 
the  compressed  ^as  would  burst  the  lead  pipe.  Defective 
joints  in  sewer- pipes  could  be  discovered  by  pouring  hot 
water  flavoured  with  peppermint  into  the  pipe  :  wherever 
there  was  a  flaw  the  odour  of  peppermint  would  be  per- 
ceived. As  to  the  storage  of  water,  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  was  no  communication  between  the  water  used 
for  the  drain  and  that  used  for  household  purposes.  The 
two  points  he  wishe  I  to  impres<«  were  the  necessity  of 
disconnection  and  abundant  ventilation  in  the  drains. 


HEALTH  OF  IRELAND. 

In  the  last  quarterly  rtturn  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  Ireland,  recently  issued,  are  published  statistics 
relating  to  the  marriages  in  that  country  for  the  third  or 
summer  quarter  of  1882,  while  those  relating  to  births  and 
deaths  are  for  the  fourth  or  winter  quarter,  ending  Dec.  31 
last.  The  birth-rate  was  slightly  below  the  average  of  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  recent  years,  while  the  death- 
rate,  owing  principally  to  the  excessive  cold  during  part  of 
December,  exceeded  the  average.  The  returns  of  pauperism 
for  the  quarter,  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  show  a  slight  decline  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  out-door  paupers ;  the  numbers 
both  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  exceeded  the  average 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  preceding  ten  yeirs. 

The  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1882  were  27,971,  which  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  22 'O  per  1,000  of  the  population,  estimated 
at  5,088,079  persons ;  this  rate  was  0*9  per  1,000  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  five 
years  1877-81.  In  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
birth-rates  last  quarter  were  21*1  in  Connaught,  21*2  in 
Munster,  21*9  in  Ulster,  and  22*0  in  Leinster. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1882  the  deaths  registered 
in  Ireland  were  22,636,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  17*8  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  which  exceeded  by  0*6 
per  1,000  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  five  years  1877-81.  In  Leinster  the  death-rate  was 
207,  in  Munster  i6'3,  in  Ukter  18*4,  and  in  Connaught 
127. 

The  22,636  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1882  included  451  from  'fever,'  409  from 
scarlet  fever,  339  from  diarrhoea,  324  from  measles,  240 
from  whooping-cough,  94  from  diphtheria,  and  6  from 
small-pox.  Thus  2,641  deaths  resulted  from  these  prin- 
cipal zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  a  rate  of  2*1  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  against  2*4  per  1,000  in  England  and 
Wales  from  these  diseases  during  the  same  period.  The 
fatality  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough 
showeid  a  marked  increase  upon  that  in  the  preceding  or 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  small- 
pox and  diphtheria,  the  deaths  referred  to  each  of  these 
seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  considerablv  excceded.thoee 
letorned  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1881.  In  the 
forty-eight  urban  sanitary  districts  of  th^L^ountry  (ioduding 
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Dublin)  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  during  the  quarter 
under  notice  was  267  per  i,ocx>,  and  the  zymotic  rate  32  ; 
in  the  rural  sanitary  districts  the  general  death-rate  did  not 
exceed  15-2,  and  the  zymotic  rate  was  but  i  -o.  In  Dublin, 
which  consists  of  nine  urban  districts,  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes  was  25*9,  and  the  zymotic  rate  2*1. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Irish  seaports  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  was  10,946,  and  was  1,257 
in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  corresponding  period  of  188 1 . 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  number  of 
emigrants  of  Irish  origin  who  left  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  emigration  officers  are  stationed, 
which  had  been  10,352,  9,029,  and  8,504  in  the  fourth 
quarters  of  the  three  years  1879,  '880,  1 881,  further  de- 
clined to  8,484  in  the  last  three  months  of  1882. 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

Aston  Rural. — The  pollution  of  the  wells  in  many 
portions  of  this  district  by  the  percolation  of  sewage 
matter  from  dumbwells,  &c.,  is  a  matter  to  which  Dr. 
Hickinbotham  properly  draws  special  attention.  At 
Erdington,  which  has  a  population  of  7,380  persons, 
many  samples  of  suspected  water  were  submitted  for 
analysis,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  water  was  found 
more  or  less  polluted.  A  sewerage  scheme  for  this  place 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  on,  and  its  completion  will  remove 
to  some  extent  this  danger  to  the  public  health,  although 
even  then  it  must  be  some  time  bnefore  the  well-water  in 
some  parts  of  the  village  becomes  absolutely  free  from  con- 
tamination. At  Sutton  proper  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment has  been  eflfected  by  the  provision  of  a  public  water 
supply,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  inhabitants  will 
avail  themselves,  since  the  supply  obtained  from  private 
sources  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  indeed  some  of  the 
samples  recently  analysed  were  described  as  *  little  less 
than  liquid  sewage.*  Fortunately  zymotic  diseases  were 
not  present  in  any  severe  form  during  the  year,  but  in 
referring  to  several  troublesome  cases  of  typhoid.  Dr. 
Hickinbotham  complains  of  the  difficulty  under  which  he 
labours  owing  to  the  absence  of  early  information.  He 
thinks  that  the  law  ought,  unquestionably,  to  require  every 
householder  to  report  the  presence  of  an  infectious 
disease  within  a  short  limit  of  time ;  but  until  this  is 
done,  the  matter  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  medical 
men,  many  of  whom  in  the  district  render  every  assistance 
to  the  authority,  whilst  others,  unfortunately,  see  such 
social  difficulties  in  the  way  as  to  make  them  distinctly 
averse  to  give  the  necessary  information.  The  inclement 
tate  of  the  weather  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
increased  death-rate,  which  represented  14*06  per  1,000, 
against  12  19  per  1,000  recorded  in  1881.  From  all 
causes  there  were  259  deaths  registered,  chest  diseases 
accounting  for  77  and  phthisis  for  43.  The  health  officer 
notes  witn  satisfaction  that  his  district  is  to  be  provided 
with  separate  hospital  accommodation. 

Bath.— Little  of  interest  occurred  here  during  1882, 
but  Dr.  Brabazon*s  report  contains  some  not  uninteresting 
details.  The  disseminatitm  of  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  absence  of 
information  concerning  fresh  cases,  and  Dr.  Brabazon 
makes  good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  his 
authority  the  importance  of  compulsory  notification  of  in- 
fectious disease.  He  feels  sure  that  a  system  can  be 
carried  out  without  detriment  to  the  honour  and  position 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  without 
any  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  public  regarded  as 
private  individuals.  The  city  was  visited  by  recurrent 
outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever,  which  occasioned  much  trouble 
and  anxiety.  The  total  number  of  cases  reported  during 
the  year  were  204.  Of  these  109  were  admitted  to  the 
Statutory  Hospital,  leaving  ninety-fiye  to  be  treated  at 


home.  Most  of  the  latter  were  unreported  cases,  or 
reported  so  late  that  removal  was  useless.  The  remainder 
were  cases  in  which  compulsory  removal  could  not  have 
been  enforced.  Among  those  treated  at  their  own  homes 
the  mortality  was  22-1  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality 
among  those  treated  at  the  hospital  was  4*5  per  cent.,  the 
difference  affording  another  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  hospital  treatment  over  home  nursing. 
Of  the  total  deaths  (1,035)  ^5^  occurred  in  children  under 
one  year,  making  an  average  of  3*1  per  1,000,  the  lowest 
rate  of  infantile  mortality  recorded  during  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1875.  The  general  death-rate 
(corrected)  represented  19*5  per  1,000.  No  sanitary  works 
appear  to  have  been  undertaken  during  the  year,  and  the 
report  concludes  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  removal  of 
nuisances. 

Brandon  and  Byshottles.— The  principal  portion  of 
Mr.  Black ett*s  report  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  monthly  and 
special  statements,  the  annual  report  proper  being  very 
limited  in  extent.  However  desirable  this  arrangement 
may  be  for  local  reference,  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  advo- 
cated for  general  adoption,  nor  does  it  seem  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  of  the  Central  Board.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  association  of 
meteorological  conditions  with  an  inci eased  infantile  death- 
rate,  especially  in  June  and  December,  when  these  con- 
ditions were  most  noticed.  Of  the  30  deaths  registered  in 
June,  13  occurred  in  children  under  five  years,  principally 
from  whooping-cough  and  chest  diseases,  while  m  Decem- 
ber there  was  a  large  mortality  from  acute  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  following  an  epidemic  of  measles.  From  all 
causes  there  were  245  deaths  registered,  yielding  a  death- 
rate  of  19*6  per  1,000.  Mr.  Blackett  gives  details  of  the 
completion  of  some  useful  work,  and  he  adds:  *  With  regard 
to  sanitary  matters,  there  would  appear  to  be  too  great  a 
tendency  to  advance  in  front  of  the  times,  and  not  wait  for 
legislative  interference  or  guidance.'  This  experience  is  so 
exceptional  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  place  it  on  record. 

Frome  Rural. — The  chief  want  of  this  district  is 
undoubtedly  a  proper  supply .  of  water.  Owing  to  the 
abundant  rainfall  of  last  year,  and  the  moderate  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  months,  this  want  was  not  much  felt  ; 
but  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  drinking  water  in  at 
least  two  portions  of  the  district  was  the  cause  of  a  slight 
outbreak  of  a  low  form  of  fever  and  of  a  severe  case  of 
typhoid.  At  Nunney  a  well  has  been  sunk  in  a  convenient 
spot  in  the  village,  from  which  a  good  supply  can  be 
drawn,  but  whether  this  source  will  in  a  dry  season  prove 
more  reliable  than  others  in  the  village  remains  yet  to  be 
proved.  Mr.  Parsons  thinks  that  the  use  of  die  water 
will,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  limited 
by  the  distance  from  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  will 
have  to  fetch  it.  Some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
providing  other  places  with  a  proper  supply  of  drinking 
water,  but  as  regards  the  village  of  Winstrow  the  question 
is  at  a  deadlock,  owing  to  die  scheme,  which  was  pre- 
pared some  years  ago,  for  supplying  it  proving  unaccept- 
able to  the  ratepayers.  Judged  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  the  history  of  the  year  presents  few  points  of  in- 
terest, and  the  statistics  which  are  given  of  the  diseases 
prevalent  are  so  meagre  as  to  preclude  any  satisfactory 
deductions  being  drawn  therefrom.  Scarlatina  of  a  mild 
form  appeared  in  several  of  the  villages,  but  the  disease  did 
not  at  any  time  assume  a  serious  form.  The  death-rate  is 
not  given  in  the  report,  nor  is  there  any  general  summary 
of  the  mortality. 

Halifax  Urban. — This  report  is  far  from  complete, 
regard  being  had  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
borough.  After  briefly  summarising  the  mortality  statistics 
recorded  during  1882,  Mr.  Ainley  proceeds  to  describe  the 
working  of  the  system  of  compulsory  notification  of  in- 
fectious disease,  introduced  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Halifax  Corporation  Act  of  1882.  From  all  points  the 
Act  seems  to  Have  been  a  complete  success,  and  Mr. 
Ainley  speaks  in  high  tenns  of  itt^usefulnen.     A  further 
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addition  to  the  sanitajy  defences  of  the  town  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  small-pox  hospital.  Scarlatina  accounted 
for  21  deaths,  against  102  recorded  in  188 1,  but  Mr.  Ain- 
Icy  has  little  of  interest  to  say  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
valence of  this  disease.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  disorder  assumed  a  virulent  form,  a  house-to-house  in- 
spection revealed  some  remarkable  defects.  The  streets 
were  not  sewered  or  paved,  excepting  for  surface  water, 
and  there  was  considerable  percolation  into  the  houses. 
On  representation  being  made  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  steps  were  at  once  taken  towards  improvement,  and 
the  streets  are  now  thoroughly  sewered,  paved,  and  drained. 
The  ventilation  of  the  main  sewers  progresses,  as  many  as  84 
ventilators  and  25  gullies  having  been  fixed,  but  the  health 
officer  is  silent  as  to  any  other  sanitary  work  that  may 
have  been  accomplished.  No  fewer  than  22  deaths,  out 
of  a  total  of  95  recorded  from  zymotic  diseases,  were  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  absence  from  the  report  of  any 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  serious  mor- 
tality must  be  regarded  as  a  very  grave  omission.  The 
general  death-rate,  20*3  per  1,000  of  population,  was  the 
lowest  recorded  in  the  borough  since  the  establishment  of 
civil  registration. 

Hastings.  — An  important  step  in  the  right  direction 
has  been  taken  by  this  authority  in  issuing  a  code  of 
by-laws,  based  upon  the  model  prepared  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  respect  to  new  streets  and  build- 
ings. These,  if  strictly  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place. 
Huilding  operations  are  now  being  extensively  carried  on 
in  Hastings ;  and,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  town  as 
a  health-resort,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
erection  of  dwellings  should  be  subjected  to  rigid  super- 
vision. The  number  of  deaths  from  the  seven  principal 
zymotic  diseases  (90)  was  higher  than  in  any  year  during 
the  last  eight  years,  and  represented  a  death-rate  of  2*03 
per  1,000 ;  while  from  all  causes,  deducting  the  deaths  of 
visitors,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  equal  to  13*81 
per  1,000.  Whooping-cough  was  unusually  prevalent 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as  was  measles — which 
seems  to  have  been  much  complicated  with  bronchitis. 
Seventy-three  patients  suffering  from  scarlatina  were 
admitted  into  the  Sanatorium,  which  is  now  utilised  for 
cases  of  this  disorder,  a  new  building  being  reserved  for 
small-pox  patients.  Three  cases  of  variola  were  reported 
during  the  year.  In  the  first  and  second  cases  the  source 
of  infection  was  suspected  to  have  come  from  neighbouring 
villages,  which  had  been  visited  by  the  sufferers  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  livelihood.  The  patients  were  at  once 
admitted  into  the  Sanatorium,  and  the  energetic  measures 
adopted  by  Mr.  Knox  Shaw  were  successful  in  restricting 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Kettering  Urban. — As  in  other  factory  towns,  the 
infantile  death-rate  in  Kettering  causes  considerable  anxiety, 
and  in  his  report  on  the  district  for  the  past  year  Mr. 
Winter  Dryland  regrets  to  have  to  state  that  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  infantile  mor- 
tality from  atrophy  is  again  on  the  increase.  The  deaths 
from  this  cause,  which  had  gradually  diminished  to  eight 
in  1 88 1,  rose  to  18  in  the  year  under  notice.  There  is 
little  doubt,  as  the  health  officer  remarks,  that  many  of 
these  lives  might  have  been  spared  by  proper  attention  to 
diet  and  cleanliness,  and  abstention  from  the  admini- 
stration of  opiates  and  soothing  syrups.  The  establish- 
ment of  creches  in  some  towns  has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  and  there  seems  no  rea«on  why  one  should  not  be 
started  at  Kettering.  As  many  as  27  deaths  were  recorded 
from  measles,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  chil- 
dren under  five  years.  Twenty  of  them  died  from  lung 
complications,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  exceptionally 
damp  and  cold  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of 
the  epidemic.  With  this  exception,  the  zymotic  mortality 
calls  for  little  notice.  There  was  one  death  from  typhoid 
fever,  making  a  total  of  three  during  the  last  six  years,  a 
feet  to  which  special  attention  is  drawn  as  afibrding  satis- 
fectosy  evidence  of  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the 


town.  An  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  sewer 
gas  in  producing  ilines«  is  given  in  the  report.  On  investi- 
gating the  cause  of  a  peculiar  outbreak  of  illness  in  one 
part  of  the  town,  Mr.  Dryland  found  that  all  the  sink 
drains  were  in  direct  communication  with  the  sewer. 
Immediately  the  connections  were  severed  the  health  of 
the  inmates  rapidly  improved,  and  no  further  cases  were 
heard  of.  From  all  causes  there  were  221  deaths  r^s- 
tered,  representing  a  death-rate  of  18*4  per  1,000,  against 
I4'0  per  1,000  recorded  in  1 881.  The  increase  seems  to 
have  bern  due  to  the  mortality  from  lung  diseases,  for 
which  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  held  responsible ;  but  the  report  contains  no 
statistical  tables  for  comparison.  Mr.  Dryland  gives  a 
fairly  complete  account,  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
events  of  the  year,  and  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
pression of  infectious  disease,  especial  reference  being 
made  to  the  immense  value  of  the  hospital,  which  was  the 
means  of  immediately  arresting  several  outbreaks. 

Saltley  Urban.  —The  death-rate  of  this  district,  which 
in  1882  represented  15*18  per  1,000,  would  seem  satisfac- 
tory enough,  but  for  the  fact  that  20  deaths  out  of  a  total 
of  loi  were  registered  from  zymotic  causes.  Excluding 
the  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  which  was  very  prevalent,  the 
zymotic  death-rate  would  be  reduced  from  3*0  per  1,000 
10  2*1  per  1,000.  The  mortality  among  infants  continues 
terribly  high,  for  no  fewer  than  59  children  succumbed 
before  their  fifth  year,  38  being  infants  who  had  not  com- 
pleted twelve  months  of  age.  Mr.  Creswell  seems  fully 
impressed  with  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  which  he 
attributes  to  improper  feeding  ;  and  he  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  ameliorate  the  evil.  The  termination  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  at  their  hospital  of  cases  of  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  affords  the  Saltley  authority  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  separate  accommodation  for 
their  district,  an  opportunity  which  they  would  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of. 

Stroud  Rural  and  Urban.— Mr.  Partridge  has  but 
little  improvement  to  chronicle  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  rural  district.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  villages  possess  a 
system  of  drainage,  and  although  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  nothing  has  been  done.  At 
Ebley  the  sewage  and  refuse  drains  into  the  brook  and 
canal,  which  have  virtually  become  open  sewers.  At  King 
Stanley  there  is  no  pretence  to  drainage,  and  the  stream 
from  which  the  wa*er-supply  is  obtained,  is  pure  at  its 
source  and  for  some  distance,  but  it  becomes  polluted  by 
receiving  the  contents  of  closets,  &c.  Mr.  Partridge 
regrets  tnat  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  should  be  con- 
sidered before  the  general  health,  and  he  reminds  his  authority 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come  sooner  or  later,  indications 
of  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  many  cases  of  serious 
illness,  and  the  deaths  from  year  to  year  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  rural  district  (448)  repre- 
sented a  death-rate  of  15*4  per  1,000.  Scarlet  fever  was 
epidemic  in  a  mild  form  throughout  the  year,  and  special 
efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  infectious 
and  fatal  disease,  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  isolation  or  knowledge  of  cases 
as  they  occur,  with  only  partial  success.  Mr.  Partridge 
advocates  the  notification  of  infectious  disease,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  duty  must  be  imposed  upon  parents,  and 
even  then,  he  adds,  ignorance  will  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  no  medical  attendance  and  exposure.  Diarrhoea  caused 
3*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  a  mortality  which,  as 
most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  infants,  is  accounted  for  by 
improper  feeding,  clothing,  &c.  In  the  urban  district  there 
are  signs  of  improvement,  but  the  authority  have  still  ample 
work  before  them.  At  the  drainage  works  the  tanks  are 
not  now  large  enough  for  the  increased  sewage,  so  that  the 
precipitation  and  disinfection  cannot  be  properly  carried 
out,  and  the  effluent  waters  are  not  so  clear  as  they  ought 
to  be.  The  town  is  provided  with  an  excellent  supply  of 
water,  but  there  seems  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    The  high  death-rate 
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^....x  .^  v^/t  V,  -/y.^^ir^riskl  anri,  js^og  from  the  ost- 
vi*:.<.  '/  •.v.^r**,  fcv-T,  V,  MT>>m  poi.'ation.  From  all 
-^^^  ^v'^'^  9«,^  4j,^  'l^tfh^i  reij^««^eyi,  of  which  69  w«tc 
W^  //*»*-/.<  'tisi^ww  WcaiUet  anH  whoopiog-coc^  were 
y<.>.^x,.!.^  y*-»*.-*nr,  *r^J  %fx. to^tiXtA  fe*  ooeffonrth  of  the 
^***»'^«  -/  ^.H^>1/«iv  ir^Vf  fiv-;  7<nir^.  Mr.  Thorp  repeats 
■*-»  V'^  v^n^iftf  *-/  >r><i.vriminate  Tisithig  bjr  parents, 
'*^  V  '4W»  )/r/i\%f  A^  fhttf  chiMren  ma.4  at  some  time  or 
v^^/   .»i¥*/  f/'/v,  ♦r^v*  <y>mpUint>. 

//;  •;'?  '^/'/^i  KtHAS.  Improvement  c^fDtiniies  to  be 
^•^>  ',  *f.^  *frmu^  \mx  the  aathority  hare  still  some 
f**yrt-***  ^/^  t// ^^0>rm  ^^fr/re  their  district  can  be 
-/^././J*f*/I  ;f,  »  vi0\%i%rAttfj  condition.  Thus,  while  the 
'./•  /,*;f*  ,«  nf^iuUlf  yffif^rr%^'tnfi,  no  steps  whatever  have 
»^(Af,  •**rj/,  I//  pr«rv#mt  the  p^^llution  of  the  streams  by 
t*  w*!^*.  A  j/»»Mi/.  wafer  supply  is  gradoally  being  extended 
ihf*^t^fit  ift^  ditlrir,!,  Jnit  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  more 
ffff Ml  i/nrt*,  whkh  are  dependent  upon  wells  and  streams  of 
/f//tiMffd  lAtfUy,  The  town  <loes  not  potsest  anv  separate 
tt^AntUftt  ar^y/rrmi/^Ution,  i^tients  being  sent  to  the  Monsall 
M'M|/fl«l,  which  U  Ufo  far  away.  Unless  people  are 
tirg«'l  '/fi  liy  fear,  they  will  not  permit  their  relatives  to  be 


s 
jf  sue  n»x-i-  jiE»if^  to  the 
XzL  r.TiTfHffrg  jQKTves  dK  the  water 
iffjm^iL  JI  "!■■  vv  rmSk.  kz^  from  wells  in 
■TTm  ^2if.^Hmie  s  X  miLe  frooi  the 
io^ppij  was  so 
Tttfii  ■■£!  ■  -fV^^ii^*!  d^at  pcoper 
Kaamt'z  hemxes  t!as^  there  was 
e  waxsr  acnv  prrTT^*^  cither  at 
3S  Knxcs  IT  n.  xs  s&znse  ax  "rae  bosaes.  The  fact  that 
if  rBonuiir  isvez  ihosii  ha:«e  ocuuied  during 
iie'icar  s.  Mz.  C-iiIeife  -ftmk^  aa  im^iahlr  proof  of 
"T^  icaedc  :c  ne  scesnaei  waoer  icivJcc.  box  at  the  same 
-Titii*  ie  •>'■"'  '^  wc  :^BC  wfaiie  impR^emeot  has  been 
•-fccasfi  JI  'Jiis  ilr-cicn*  jc  jbbk  two  ptioes  are  in  argent 
aeei  :t  x  »yK«3i  :c  sewec^^e.  A:  :he"ci:e  of  the  report 
the  ijstrxr'w3»  waj»ai£  x  hsKcioi  ijr  the  tieatment  of 
OSes  -:c  sttcrxiB  ^?«*''*a^,  bsc'a  ccmmktce  has  been  ap- 
p-itf-^  ::  aTrgV-  :ie  ■^aesDca  of  irs  pcovisioo.  The 
crscia  are  verj  iBBieq[aatcly  deak  with 
reccet  safas  m  eway  respect  from  the  incom 
piete  iuLuA  ox  which  it  *fV*^  ^  *  ^oal  oewspapCT, 
These  were  i^joz  berths  aad  6kx  deaths  registered,  repre 
•^^'-•^  r«-^  of  37-9  aai  19*6  per  1,000  respectively. 
SmaH-pox  afpoxed  ia  a  seniK  fiorm  towards  the  end  of 
1SS2,  and  ujmiaMd  to  prewi  mp  to  March  of  the  present 
year,  whes  the  atfhurky  were  seiioBly  ooosideriiig  what 
steps  dkOKld  be  takes  towards  »i«phig  it  ovL 


NEW  INVENTIONS, 

THE  'LIVERPOOL*  SPRING  MATTRESSES. 
Messks.  BiLLiNr.TOX  Brothers  of  Upper  Duke  Street, 
Liverpool,  showed  at  the  exhibitioo  recently  held  in  that 
dty,  in  connection  with  the  aimiial  meeting  of  the  Briti^ 
Medical  Association,  several  specimens  ol  their  metallic 
spring  mattresses  adapted  lor  hospital  rcquireroenis  as  well 
as  for  domestic  use.  These  mattresses  differ  but  little  from 
others  of  metallic  coostractioo,  with  which  the  profession 
are  familiar,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chains  and 
springs,  and  the  mode  of  fixing  them  to  their  framework, 
which  appears  to  6e  an  improvement  on  some  others. 
They  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat 
lower  in  price  than  other  prototypes.  The  composition 
of  the  mattress  is  tinned  iron  duun  of  small  tb^  inter- 
sected  with  nnmeroos  short-ooiled  spriqgs  of  steel  wire 
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j^fmnnec),  the  rows  of  chains  and  springs  being  carried  longi* 
t?udmany  frotn  head  to  fool,  each  strand  being  practioiUy  in* 
dependent  of  the  remainder  of  the  web,  and  thus  a  greater 
AraoDDt  of  elasticity  is  obtain^.     For  an  ordinary  bed- 


st^d  they  are  fixed  to  a  sirong  wooden  frame,  a  mattress 
bdng  the  only  necessary  adjunct  to  tbem»  The  elasticity 
ii  all  that  can  be  desired,  aod  for  all  hygienic  purposes  too 
mach  can  nut  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  cla*s  of  sleeping 
Arrangement,  Our  illustration  represents  one  of  Messrs, 
Bdlington's  hospital  beds,  though  such  an  appliance  would 
prove  a  boon  to  any  household.  By  simple  mechanism 
one- half  of  the  body  can  be  raised  to  any  angle  expe- 
ditiiwisly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  only  one  attend  an  t, 
and  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  mattress  to  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  patient  materiaUy  tends  to  the  alleviation 
of  pain. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


ENGLISH. 

413S.       (iSSa.)        DeODORISINC;      and     DlSINFlCTtNG 

Apparatlts  ;  G<  NoKEs,  Paddington.  [61^.]— This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  in  deodorising  and  disinfect- 
itig  apparatus  for  water-closets  or  urinals,  drains  or  sinlis, 
and  consists  of  a  regulating  supply  cistern  or  tap.  His 
improved  apparatus  is  so  designed  as  to  be  attachable  to 
evrry  description  of  water-closet,  urinal,  sink  or  drain, 
where  other  similar  appliances  cannot  be  so  effectively  or 
conveniently  fixed,  and  lo  operate  in  sych  a  manner  as  to 
^  a  charge  of  disinfecting  ilyid  for  injecdoti. 


This  causes  the  fluid  contained  in  ^  to  fall  into  the  cistern 
a,  and  this  quantity  of  fluid  is  made  of  sufficient  strength 
to  render  the  water  in  a  disinfectant.  /  is  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  closet,  urinal,  sink  or  other  article  to  be  disinfected. 

443a  (1882.)  Water-closets  :  J.  Imray,  London, 
for  Messrs.  Lecky&Hav,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  U.S.  [6^.]— 
According  to  this  invention,  the  pan  of  a  water-closet  is 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  service  cistern  at  the  side  of  it, 
and  with  a  lateral  guide  for  the  pull.  The  upper  flange 
of  the  pan  is  made  with  a  face  slightly  sloping  towards 
the  pan  so  that  no  liquid  can  lodge  thereon.  The  bottom 
of  ttie  pan  is  made  with  a  neck  having  its  face  inclined 
from  30°  to  45°  downwards,  and  against  this  face  fits  a 
flap  valve,  which  when  it  is  opened  hangs  nearly  vertical 
within  the  throat  that  is  fixed  against  the  inclined  lower 
surface  of  the  pan.  The  valve  is  jointed  to  an  internal 
arm  on  a  rocking  spindle  which  passes  through  packing  in 
the  side  of  the  Siroat.     An  external  arm  of  this  rocking 


shaft  is  connected  through  a  pair  of  toggle  levers  lo  the 
pull  handle,  and  these  toggle  levers  have  their  joints  made 
to  butt  when  their  fulcrum  pins  are  in  line,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  pushed  beyond  their  dead  centre.  The  cistern 
communicates  with  the  neck  of  the  pan  by  several  rec- 
tangular apertures  so  arranged  as  to  direct  currents  of 
water  on  the  interior  of  the  pan  neck  and  of  the  inclined 
valve  which  closes  it.  Within  the  cistern  is  an  overflow 
siphon  communicating  with  the  throat  below  the  valve. 
The  cistern  is  supplied  by  a  service  valve  governed  by  a 
float  in  the  following  manner : — To  the  stem  of  the  valve 
is  jointed  the  float  lever,  and  to  a  pin  on  this  lever  is 
jointed  one  end  of  a  radius,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
jointed  to  an  adjustable  fulcrum  carried  on  a  bracket  pro- 
jecting from  the  valve  box,  these  parts  being  so  arranged 
that  the  part  of  the  float  lever  next  the  valve  and  the 
radius  constitute  together  a  toggle  joint,  which  has  its  pios 
in  line  when  the  float  is  raised,  the  valve  being  then 
firmly  closed.  When  the  float  descends  bending  the 
toggle  joint  out  of  line  the  valve  is  opened. 

4509.  (1882.)  Drain  Pipes:  F.  H.  Noot,  London. 
[4//.] --This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  con- 
struction of  drain  pipes,  whereby  they  are  rendered  more 
easily  accessible  for  the  inspection  or  clearing  of  the  drain, 
lor  in  case  of  breakage,  than  is  the  case  wiUi  the  present 
system  of  pipes. 


We  repre^nt  a  mode  of  disinfecting  the  water  in  the 
supply  cistern,  and  which  arrangement  is  suitable  for  large 
esiaMishments.  a  is  the  water  cistern.  ^  is  a  amall 
cistern  containing  disinfecting  fluid,  e  is  the  ordinary 
^pply  controlled  by  a  bflll  valve  as  usual,  d  is  an  addi- 
iima\  ball  for  controlling  the  admission  of  a  certain  quan- 
lilj  of  disinfecting  fluid  to  the  cistern  a.  r  is  a  *  holder  * 
wbkh  holds  a  definite  quantity  of  disinfecting  fluid.  This 
bolder  ts  fitted  with  two  cocks  t^  jr.  When  the  ball  d 
&Jk  ^  is  turned  off  and  ^*  is  turned  on.  The  holder  i 
thai  fiUs  with  disinfecting  fluid,  the  iir  escaping  by  the 
VBiU  air  pipe  «*.  When  the  cistern  is  again  filled  up  from 
the  supply  r,  the  ball  d  rises  and  shuts  off  r'  and  Ofims  iK 


FIQ.I 


FIQ.8. 

Fig.  I  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  series  of  drain  pipes 
constructed  and  arranged  on  the  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion, and  fig.  2  a  perspectife  tide  view  thereof  (partly 
broken  away). 

This  invention  consists  ii^  forming  bo^h  (e^ds  of  <wch 
length  of  dimip  pipe  M- »  witl|  a  half  flange  or  fucet  n  or 
Digitized  b; 
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b  in  lieu  of  with  a  whole  flange  or  faucet  at  one  end  as  at 
present.  In  arranging  a  series  of  pipes  on  this  principle, 
each  alternate  pipe  A  is  placed  against  the  intermediate 
pipes  A*  with  its  half  flanges  or  faucets  a  uppermost  as 
shown,  whilst  the  half  flanges  or  faucets  b  of  the  inter- 
mediate pipes  A*  will  be  lowermost.  By  this  means  the 
alternate  pipe  A  at  any  part  of  the  drain  can  be  directly 
lifted  out  and  replaced  or  renewed  without  any  difiiculty. 
The  joints  c  of  the  various  lengths  of  pipe  A  a'  may  be 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  Invention  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  pipes  composed  of  earthenware,  iron,  or  any 
other  material. 

4727.  (1882.)  Trapping  Sewers  and  Drains  : 
W.A.  Barlow,  London,  for  L.  Henry,  Brussels.  [6</.]-- 
This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  trapping 
sewers  and  drains  and  in  traps  therefor,  and  consists  of 


FIG.  2 


an  apparatus  for  use  in  branch  sewers  connecting  the 
houses  with  the  sewers.  It  has  for  its  purpose  to  allow 
the  matters  or  liquids  entering  the  main  sewers  but  pre- 
vent them  re-entering  the  branch  sewers,  when  by  flood 
or  any  other  cause  the  level  in  the  main  sewer  rises  and 
causes  the  matters  to  run  back  into  the  houses. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  an  oblong  box  open  at 
both  ends  and  connected  with  the  branch  sewers  at  their 
exit  from  the  houses.  The  end  towards  the  branch  sewer 
is  furnished  with  a  balanced  lever  door,  the  said  door  rest- 
ing on  the  two  sides  of  the  box  and  closes  this  sewer,  the 
weight  which  operates  this  door  is  outside  the  case  and  is 
screened  by  a  hood  formed  of  a  piece  with  the  case.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  door  is  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  least  pressure  from  the  interior  of  the  sewer  makes  it 
swing. 

5041.  (1883.)  Improved  Sewage  Trap  or  Gulley  : 
E.  Green,  Halifax.  [6^'.]— This  invention  has  reference  to 
that  class  of  trap  called  house  and  yard  traps  and  generally 
employed  in  connection  with  houses  to  trap  from  the 
sewers.     The  form  of  the  exterior  of  the  trap  may  be  of 


any  shape.  In  the  interior  he  forms  two  traps,  one  at  the 
top  where  the  inlet  is  situated,  and  another  at  the  bottom 
where  the  outlet  is  situated.  Above  the  outlet  he  places 
an  iron  frame  and  grate  with  hinges  so  as  to  get  at  the 
inside  of  the  trap  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out ;  or  (if 
preferred)  in  place  of  a  frame  and  hinged  grate.  He  uses 
a  pot  or  iron  shoe  grate,  made  to  fit  an  opening  in  the 
trap,  which  can  be  put  in  and  taken  out  when  the  trap 
requires  cleaning. 

On  the  outlet  pipe  is  made  an  opening  covered  by  a  lid 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  deaning  rod  i%  clean  out 


the  pipes  connected  therewith.  This  kind  of  trap  is 
especially  applicable  for  all  houses  where  there  is  no  front 
line,  or  where  they  are  built  back  to  back,  and  where  the 
trap  is  required  to  be  under  the  wall.  He  uses  a  dish 
stone  made  with  a  lip  or  spigot  underneath  to  fit  into  the 
socket  of  the  trap.  The  outlet  of  the  trap  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  sewer  by  means  of  an  ordinary  socket  pipe. 


273,780.    Sink  :   Joseph 
Mass.     FUedOct.  6,   1882. 


AMERICAN. 

A.    Talpey,    Somerville, 
Claim,  — A  cast-metal  sink 


having  a  trap  integral  therewith  consisting  of  the  basin  D, 
provided  with  a  removable  strainer,  E,  the  tube  K,  having 
an  opening  at  the  top  closed  by  a  plug,  the  guard  G,  the 
dam  H,  and  the  pipe  j. 

272,992.  Sewer  Flushing  Apparatus:  William 
H.  ViBBARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Filed  Dec.  27,  1882.— 
This  is  an  improvement  on  Letters  Patents  No.  262,860, 
dated  Aug.  15,  1882.     The  valve  of  the  water  main  cock 


is  provided  with  two  ports  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  the  flow  of  water  through  the  same  is  regulated  by  a 
float.  The  syphon  is  provided  with  an  air  cock  to  admit 
air  to  the  short  leg  of  the  same.  The  top  plate  of  the  trap 
is  formed  with  an  opening  for  the  syphon  and  a  socket  for 
the  air  pipe  leading  up  into  the  tank.  The  frost  doors  are 
hinged  together  in  sections  and  rest  on  a  projecting  ledge 
around  the  inner  side  of  the  tank.  — C/a/w. — The  com- 
bination, with  the  tank  A,  syphon  Q,  and  trap  o,  of  the 
cocks,  provided  with  a  float  to  open  it  as  the  water  rises. 
2.  The  combination,  with  the  taolc  A,  of  the  cock  g,  pro- 
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vided  with  an  automatic  device  constructed  to  open  the 
passage  through  the  cock  as  it  rises,  and  as  adjusting 
device  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  cock 
as  the  plug  returns  to  its  normal  position.  3.  The  com- 
bination, with  the  tank  A,  of  the  cock  G,  having  plug  H, 
moved  by  the  float  j,  and  provided  with  apertures  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  4.  The  combination,  with  the  tank 
A.  of  the  trap  o,  syphon  q,  and  air  cock  r.  5.  The  com- 
bination, with  the  trap  o,  of  the  plate  N,  provided  with  an 
aperture  for  the  syphon  Q,  and  a  socket  for  the  pipe  L. 
6.  The  combination,  with  the  tank  A,  having  the  edge  F, 
of  the  frost  doors  E,  formed  of  sections  hinged  together  for 
removal  or  replacing.  7.  The  combination,  with  the  tank 
A.  having  collar  B,  of  the  cover  c,  provided  with  the  lug 
(-,  and  lock  D. 

274,139.  Stench-Trap:  Herman  Pietsch,  Flat- 
bush,  N.Y.     Filed  July  3,  1882. 

Claim,  —  I.  In  a  stench  trap,  the  combination,  with  the 
l)ox  or  vessel  A,  of  the  inlet-pipe  c,  provided  with  an 
elbow,  F,  at  its  lower  end,  the  gate  E,  and  the  strip  or  plate 


H,  hinged  to  the  same  and  lo  the  pipe  c  at  a  point  above 
the  elbow.  2.  In  a  stench-trap,  the  combination,  with 
box  or  vessel  A,  of  the  inlet-pipe  c,  and  the  gate  G,  hinged 
by  a  double-jointed  hinge. 

274,149.     Sewer-Trap:  Harry  C.  Stewart,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.     Filed  Sept.  25,  1882. 


Claim, — I.  In  a  sewer  or  other  valve  the  combination, 
with  the  valve  casing  or  masonry  and  a  downwardly  open- 
ing valve  held  to  its  seat  by  adjustable  weights,  of  a 
valve  seat  plate  having  an  outwardly  flaring  valve  port,  all 
constructed  and  arranged  for  co-operation.  2.  In  a  sewer 
valve  the  combination,  with  the  valve  casing  or  masonry 
and  a  downwardly  opening  valve  held  to  its  seat  by  adjust- 
able weights,  of  a  seat  plate  having  an  outwardly-flaring 
valve  port  and  the  superposed  grating  D,  all  constructed 
and  arranged  for  co-operation. 


BrUf.—l\A  port  hole  of  the  valve  seat  flares  ontwardly 
to  ftdlitate  the  ready  washing  out  of  sand,  &c,  that  accn« 


REVIEWS, 

La  Midecine  Publiqui  tn  Angleterre,    Par  Walter  Douglas 

Hogg.  Paris  :  G.  Masson.  1883.  Pp.  177. 
Dr.  Hogg,  an  English  physician  domiciled  in  Paris,  has 
attempted  in  this  book  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  a  sketch  of  our  English  public 
health  system.  No  doubt  this  system  appears  to  an  out- 
sider a  highly  complicated  one  ;  and  allowances  must 
therefore  be  made  for  Dr.  Hogg,  when  he  unconsciously 
exaggerates  the  importance  ofcertain  of  the  factors  of 
the  system,  and  leaves  others  altogether  out  of  considera- 
tion. How  accurate  is  his  picture  of  our  sanitary  organisa- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts. 

The  English  public  health  laws  b^n  by  certain  in- 
dividual municipalities  obtaining  special  powers  in  their 
local  acts  to  deal  with  sanitary  matters.  Neighbouring 
towns  adopted  these  regulations  in  course  of  time,  and  at 
length  the  State  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  make  the 
particular  requirements  of  general  application.  The 
Government  is  much  hampered  by  the  independence  of 
Corporations.  None  of  the  laws  affecting  sanitary  matters 
are  obligatory  :  the  local  authority  can  adopt  them  or 
reject  them  at  its  option.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  autho- 
rity to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  to  discuss 
whether  a  particular  law  shall  be  applied  in  the  district. 
Says  Dr.  Hogg,  •  Ces  coutumes  peuvent  paraJtre  bizarres 
k  des  Fran9ais,'  though  they  could  scarcely  be  more 
bizarre  to  Frenchmen  than  to  Englishmen  who  know  the 
facts.  A  chapter  on  the  history  of  hygiene  in  England 
attributes  to  William  Jenner  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
and  sap  that  vaccination  was  first  made  compulsory  in 
1867  (instead  of  1853).  I'he  medical  oflicer  of  health, 
according  to  Dr.  Hogg,  rarely  has  any  private  practice, 
having  no  leisure  from  his  public  duties,  which  take 
up  all  his  time.  Towns  ot  15,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  may  have  more  than  one  officer  of  health. 
The  health  oflicer  has  power  to  confiscate  and  destroy  any 
unwholesome  food,  and  he  has,  ex  officio^  a  right  to  assist 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  sanitary  authority.  His  salary 
may  vary  from  80/.  to  1,250/. ;  but  in  districts  of  10,000 
population  or  less,  it  b  generally  fixed  at  loo/.  a  year. 
Free  from  any  private  occupations,  he  has  in  relation  to 
the  local  authority  a  position  which  leaves  him  entire 
liberty  of  action.  The  measures  which  he  proposes  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  always  adopted  without  discussion. 
He  is  the  pivot  of  the  entire  system,  the  keystone  on 
which  depends  the  whole  building.  The  inspector  of 
nuisances,  amongst  other  remarkable  duties,  lends  powerful 
help  in  the  suppression  of  adulteration  of  food  by  collect- 
ing every  day  a  great  number  of  samples  for  transmbsion 
to  the  public  analyst.  The  functions  of  inspectors  are 
sometimes  assumed  by  the  medical  officer  where  the  db- 
trict  is  a  small  one.  The  office  of  surveyor,  which  b 
highly  remunerated,  and  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
recognised  personal  merit,  b  much  sought  after. 

With  this,  and  much  more  of  an  equally  fanciftil  kind. 
Dr.  Hogg  entertains  his  reader,  and  it  will  be  small 
wonder  Uierefore  if  the  latter  rises  from  the  book  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  England.  There  u  a  chapter  comparing  the  French 
sanitanr  system  with  our  own  that  contains  much  of  in' 
terest  for  a  sanitary  student  on  this  side  of  the  ChanneL' 
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There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  regulations  concerning  the 
public  health  scattered  through  the  statutes  of  France ;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  organisation  to  put  them  in 
motion.  Dr.  Hogg's  book  is  intended  as  a  help  towards 
the  inauguration  of  a  proper  system  for  giving  these  laws 
effect,  by  showing  what  has  been  done  in  England.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  take  some  steps  to  perfect 
his  knowledge  on  the  subject  before  publishing  so  inaccu- 
rate and  incomplete  an  account  of  our  system  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  work. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  0/ Health  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  far  the  Year  1 88 1. 

The  peculiar  geographical  position,  climate,  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  Louisiana  give  to  these  Reports  a 
special  value  in  the  solution  of  several  questions  as  to  the 
etiology  of  tropical  fevers,  and  the  means  whereby  their 
importation  may  be  prevented.  Though  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in- 
cluding the  whole  delta  of  that  river,  its  surface  presents 
every  variety,  from  wide  lagoon  and  swamp  to  wooded 
hills,  prairie,  forest,  and  arable  land  of  every  kind.  While 
the  summer  temperature  equals  that  of  Vera  Cruz  or 
Havanna,  the  winter  and  spring  are  from  6°  to  11°  cooler 
than  these,  and  indeed  are  lower  than  at  Charlestown, 
two  degrees  further  north.  In  some  districts  the  summer, 
in  others  the  winter,  rain-fall  is  the  greater,  the  total 
annual  depth  at  New  Orleans  varying  from  40  to  100 
inches,  and  the  humidity  from  80®  to  88®,  according  to  the 
season.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  health  of  the 
population,  in  the  absence  of  epidemics,  is  decidedly  good. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  relieved  by  fresh  winds  and  frequent 
fluctuations,  while  in  winter,  light  frosts  and  falls  of  snow 
render  the  climate  healthy  and  invigorating. 

Yellow  fever  demands  for  its  origination  and  spread  a 
temperature  ranging  between  70®  and  85®,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  hotter  months ;  but  the  approach  of  cooler  weather 
invariably  checks,  and  the  winter  completely  arrests,  its 
progress,  so  that,  however  fatal  an  epidemic  may  be,  the 
disease  cannot  become  permanently  endemic,  and  its  pre- 
sence roust  always  be  owing  to  actual  importation  :  its 
prevalence,  too,  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  temperature, 
some  of  the  hottest  seasons  having  been  remarkably  free, 
when  energetic  measures  had  averted  its  introduction  from 
without.  Still  le^^s  can  any  relation  be  shown  to  subsist 
between  the  amount  of  rain-fall  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  fever. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  convinced  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  the  able  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  that  it  is  only  by  a  rigidly  enforced 
system  of  quarantine,  involving  a  detention  of  ten  f^ays, 
irrespective  of  the  time  that  a  ship  has  been  at  sea,  and 
combined  with  other  precautions— as  the  breaking  up  of 
the  cargo  immediately  on  arrival  and  attention  to  the  per- 
sonal cleanliness  of  the  crew — that  the  importation  of  yellow 
fever  can  be  prevented.  In  the  case  of  ships  in  a  foul 
condition,  or  on  board  of  which  cases  have  occurred  during 
the  voyage,  thorough  dbinfection,  cleansing  of  the  bilge, 
and  saturation  of  the  hold,  &c.,  with  cart>olic  acid,  fol- 
lowed by  tarring  of  the  wood -work,  wherever  possible, 
must  be  enforced,  and  in  no  instance  may  apparently 
healthy  persons  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town  until  the 
term  of  detention  has  expired.  Like  most  of  our  epide- 
miologists, he  is  now  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  so- 
called  disinfection  per  se,  yellow  fever  having  repeatedly 
raged  while  sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
were  lavishly  employed.  The  fever  has  a  period  of  incu- 
bation, ascertained  in  some  cases  to  have  been  from  six 
to  nine  days,  which  must  be  reckoned  from  the  clearing  of 
the  cargo  and  opening  up  of  the  holes  and  comers  where 
the  germs  may  have  lurked. 

Quarantine  is  constantly  opposed  by  the  commercial 
class  in  New  Orleans,  with  woom  ths  Board  of  Health 
hAYe  to  maintain  a  ceaseless  struggle ;  but  more  thoo  onoe, 


when  after  a  period  of  immunity  due  to  strict  adherence 
to  these  principles  a  false  security  has  been  created,  and 
the  rules  relaxed  by  reckoning  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  a  ship  left  an  infected  port,  and  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  fumigation  of  ship  and  cargo  in  bulk,  the  views 
of  Dr.  Jones  have  been  proved  correct  by  outbreaks  of 
fever  exceeding  in  virulence  those  of  previous  years.  Such 
was  the  case  in  1858,  when,  after  two  years  of  comparative 
freedom,  2,855  persons  died  ;  and  again  in  1878,  when, 
though  every  infected  house  was  not  only  fumigated  but 
*  pumped  from  top  to  bottom  with  carbolic  acid,  which 
impr^nated  the  atmosphere  for  some  distance  off,*  3,107 
deaths  occurred,  often  in  houses  that  had  bcf  n  thus  dis- 
infected (?)  again  and  again 

Malarial  fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  absent  ; 
and,  as  elsewhere,  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  tempe- 
rature, being  most  prevalent  when  putrefactive  (?)  changes 
are  most  active. 

The  general  death-rate  of  New  Orleans  exhibits  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations,  depending  on  the  occurrence  or 
absence  of  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  &c.  In 
the  great  fever  years  it  has  risen  to  68,  and  even  99,  per 
1,000  ;  but  in  others  has  been  as  low  as  23  to  30,  which 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  town  in  the  most  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  old  or  new  world  ;  indeed,  if  we 
exclude  all  deaths  from  fever,  it  has  never  exceeded  47 
per  1,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  periodical  inundations  of 
the  Mississippi  do  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  any  ill- 
effects,  owing  probably  to  the  remarkable  purity  of  iti 
waters,  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  suspended  earthy 
particles  and  evaporation,  yielded  a  residue  of  1 1  *9  grains 
only  of  saline  matter,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chloride,  organic  impurity  being  absolutely  inappreciable. 
The  suspended  matters  were  about  23  grains  in  the  gallon. 

Although  the  white  population,  except  in  1858,  have 
always  suffered  more  heavily  from  yellow  fever  than  the 
blacks,  the  general  death-rate  among  the  latter  has,  since 
'853,  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  5  : 4, 
or  occasionally  even  more.  Previously  to  the  year  nameid 
the  reverse  proportion  was  maintained,  a  fact  which  Dr. 
Jones  dees  not  attempt  to  explain,  nor,  indeed,  does  he 
seem  to  notice  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  any 
change  in  their  circumstances  consequent  on  emancipation, 
for  it  appeared  about  ten  years  before  they  were  thrown  on 
their  o«vn  resources.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  classes 
generally  it  New  Orleans  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  one-third  of  the  total  deaths  occur  in  the  hospitals, 
workhouses,  or  among  those  attended  at  the  public  cost ; 
and  one-fifth  without  any  medical  aid  whatever. 

The  existence,  not  of  yaws  only,  but  of  true  leprosy,  in 
Louisiana  is  a  point  of  much  interest.  A  hospital  for 
lepers  was  established  in  New  Orleans  as  long  since  as 
1778.  It  is  also  endemic  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Dr. 
Jones  believes  that  some  at  least  of  the  lcpros»y  in  Louisiana 
may  be  traced  to  the  immigration  of  French  settlers  from 
Lower  Canada,  driven  thence  by  the  harsh  treatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  English  rulers.  It  is  not  to 
be  wholly  explained  by  the  poor  living  and  dirty  habits  of 
the  bulk  of  the  French  population  in  Louisiana,  since  it 
exists  in  some  of  the  cleanest  and  most  respectable  fami- 
lies. Some  American  physicians  are  inclined  to  a  belief 
in  its  contagiousne<is. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  New  Orleans  had  been  exempt 
from  any  epidemic  of  small-pox,  though  a  small  number  of 
deaths  were  annually  reported ;  but  in  1870,  1873-4-5-6 
they  amounted  to  hundreds,  and  in  1877  to  1,727,  with 
2t536  recoveries.  In  fact,  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1877,  one  person  in  six  must  have  been  attacked,  and 
this  during  a  time  when  inspection  and  disinfection  of 
houses  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  never  attempted  in  any 
other  town.  Convinced  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  mere 
sanitary  measures  to  limit  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  the 
anthorities  hate  had  recourse  to  the  only  effective  pre- 
caution, vaociiiAtioii  and  re-vaccination  ;  and  in  ^  last 
three  yean  small-pox  has  well  nigh  disappeared,  the  deaths 
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registered  in  1879-80  and  1881  having  been  respectively  o, 
I,  and  I.  [The  smaller  number  of  susceptible  persons  re- 
maining must,  however,  be  taken  into  account.  ] 

There  is  at  present  no  system  of  sewers  in  New  Orleans, 
the  excreta  of  216,000  inhabitants  being  removed  by  hard 
manual  labour ;  and,  as  Dr.  Jones  observes,  *  It  is  horrible 
to  contemplate  the  effects  of  hoarding  up  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  filth  in  this  damp,  hot,  semi-tropical  climate.  If 
fluid,  it  is  pumped  from  the  cesspools  into  air-tight  recep- 
tacles, all  *  dipping  *  being  expressly  prohibited  for  other 
than  solid  or  *  stiff  stuff.'  The  carts  discharge  their  loads 
into  a  •  nuisance  house, '  whence  it  is  shipped  in  casks, 
carried  to  a  point  some  way  down  the  river,  and  emptied 
below  low- water  mark.  But  a  single  *  nuisance  boat  •  is 
engaged  in  the  service,  and  the  condition  of  it,  and  of  the 
nuisance  wharf  and  house,  where  manual  labour  is  alone 
employed,  is  indeed  *  horrible  to  contemplate.* 

*The  New  Orleans  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Co.,*  re- 
cently incorporated,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  autho- 
rities, has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
determined  to  adopt  the  Waring  plan,  which  has  worked 
so  successfully  at  Memphis  [i.e,  a  system  of  cylindrical 
pipe-drains,  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  required  for  the 
conve]rance  of  sewage  (surface  and  rain-water  being  strictly 
excluded),  with  free  ventilation  by  air-shafts  at  every  house 
and  at  every  junction  or  change  of  direction  of  the  mains, 
and  a  system  of  automatic  flushing  by  means  of  Rogers 
Field's  tanks,  but  with  no  man-holes  or  provision  for 
manual  cleaning,  which,  iu  fact,  is  not  reauired  in  this 
plan] ;  and  the  Board  of  Health  seek  to  obtain  an  Act 
directing  the  sewage  to  be  conducted  in  iron  pipes,  with 
the  aid  of  steam  pumps,  to  a  point  in  the  river  12  ft. 
below  low- water  mark. 

An  important  section  of  the  Report  is  that  devoted  to  a 
comparison  of  the  common  coal  gas  and  the  water  gas,  as 
now  largely  supplied  to  New  York,  where  it  bids  fair  to 
supersede  the  other.  The  Town  Council  of  New  Orleans 
have  under  their  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  gas  into  their  city.  The  general  conclusions 
are,  that  water  gas  of  an  illuminating  power  of  24  candles 
can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  30  per  cent,  less  than  coal  gas, 
of  far  greater  heating  power,  and  freer  from  tarry  matter 
than  the  latter.  It  had  been  asserted  that  water  gas  con- 
tained more  carbonic  oxide,  but  the  amount  present  in 
that  supplied  to  New  York  is  6  per  cent,  [the  same  as 
Roscoe  finds  in  Manchester,  and  only  half  that  contained 
in  some  French  gas],  while  it  is  absolutely  free  fiom 
sulphur  compounds,  which  alone  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
advantage. 

There  is  a  long  and  in  some  respects  valuable  report  on 
the  action  of  certain  poisons ;  and  the  difficulties  attending 
legislation  on  the  sale  of  poisonous  substances,  which  are 
largely  used  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
are  fullv  discussed.  The  law  is  more  stringent  than  it  is 
in  England ;  one  clause,  enacting  that  <  No  person  shall  sell 
or  ofler  for  sale  any  poisonous  drugs,  medicines  or  chemi- 
cals, except  on  a  prescription  or  written  order  of  a  physi- 
cian*—as  the  poison  label  is  an  additional  not  an  alternative 
precaution,  the  reference  to  it  might  obscure  the  sense 
—must  in  practice  be  hard  to  carry  out.  [It  is  not 
stated  whether  there  be  any  schedule,  or  whether  the 
wholesale  supply  of  chemicals  to  manufacturers  is  excluded 
from  the  action  of  this  clause.  ] 

1  here  are  elaborate  tables  of  statist  cs ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  by-laws,  correspondence, 
and  other  matters  of  merely  local  and  temporary  interest. 

Annuai  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Bukarest  for  the 
year  1881.  By  Prof.  T.  Felix,  M.D.,  Vice-President 
of  tlie  Board. 

Wb  are  so  moch  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  civilisation 
tA  eastern  nations,  not  excepting  the  outlying  members  of 
the  European  family,  as  a  merely  superficial  polish,  a 
Mitier  01  iroiiclads  and  high  hats,  that  we  hail  with 
the  evidence  of  a  real  appreciation  of  the  im- 


portance of  sanitary  reform  in  the  young  kingdom  of 
Roumania. 

The  capital  had  in  1881  a  population  of  200,000.  The 
deaths  were  4,868  or  24*3,  and  the  births  5,875  or  29*3 
per  1,000.  This  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  only 
been  observed  twice  before  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  viz., 
in  1869  and  1876.  But  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
is  due  not  so  much  to  bad  sanitary  surroundings  as  to  the 
improvidence  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  constant 
influx  from  the  country  of  young  persons  ignorant  of  any 
regular  trade  and  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  as 
hawkers  and  costermongers.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor 
also  call  urgently  for  improvement. 

Infant  mortality  is  very  high,  43*6  per  cent,  of  children 
dying  before  the  completion  of  their  fifth  year.  The  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  to  total  births,  which  in  the  whole 
country  is  3*49,  in  the  rural  districts  1*96,  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  8*47,  reaches  in  the  capital  the  enormous 
proportion  of  20  per  cent. ,  which,  coupled  with  the  fre- 
quency of  divorce — about  one  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
tie  to  every  forty  families  annually— reveals  a  fearful  state 
of  inmiorality  pervading,  we  believe,  all  classes. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  the  nuiyor  for  the  time 
being  as  honorary  president,  the  city  physician.  Dr.  Felix, 
as  vice-president  and  real  head,  together  with  the  nine 
district  surgeons,  five  public  vaccinators,  a  medical  super- 
intendent of  orphans  and  foundlings,  a  chemist,  two  vete- 
rinary surgeons  for  the  market  and  public  slaughter-house, 
the  city  architect,  and  city  engineer.  On  the  district 
surgeons  devolve  the  sanitary  supervision,  the  registration 
of  deaths,  and  certain  medico-legal  duties  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  Employed  by  the  board  are  five  midwives, 
a  registrar  of  orphans  and  foundlings,  commissary  of  pros- 
titutes, secretary,  clerks,  &c. 

Until  recently  there  had  been  no  system  of  sewerage  ; 
cesspools  sufficed  for  private  houses,  and  open  gutters, 
or  in  a  few  streets  small  diains  carried  the  surface  waters 
and  the  waste  of  the  manufactories  springing  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  to  the  river,  these  foul  waters  causing  an 
intolerable  nuisance  and  injury  to  health.  Now,  however, 
a  network  of  sewers  traverses  the  whole  city,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  some  distance  l>elow  by  twin  culverts. 
The  cesspools  have  not  yet  been  abolished,  nor,  indeed,  are 
the  sewers  yet  used,  except  in  some  of  the  best  quarters, 
for  the  removal  of  excreta ;  but  the  change  will  be  carried 
out  as  time  and  funds  allow.  The  street  sewers  are  ven- 
tilated by  iron  pipes  at  every  eighty  yards,  carried  above 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  gulleys  in  the  roadway  being 
secured  by  syphon  traps.  Dr.  Felix,  however,  would 
prefer  direct  ventilation  into  the  street. 

The  contents  of  the  cesspools  are  at  present  removed  by 
pneumatic  apparatus,  and  emptied  into  the  river  below  the 
town,  for,  as  in  Hungary,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  meadows  and  cornfields  are  never,  and  vineyards  and 
even  market  gardens  rarely,  manured.  This  presents  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  scheme  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  sewage. 

A  scheme  for  the  supply  of  Bukarest  with  pure  water 
from  a  point  on  the  river  some  miles  above  the  town  was 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

Seven  of  the  seventeen  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  nine 
different  religious  communities,  the  barracks,  prison,  and 
hospital,  have  mortuaries,  to  which  the  corpses  of  persons 
dead  of  infectious  disease  are  conveyed.  A  public  dis- 
infecting station  for  bedding,  &c.,  is  now  open. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  code  of  by- 
laws for  new  buildings  is  now  in  operation.  Offensive 
manu&ctures,  as  tallow  boiling,  glue  works,  tanneries, 
&c.,  are  being  removed  beyond  the  city  bounds  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  but  facilities  are  now  afforded  for  the  im- 
mediate rendering  of  the  fat  and  boiling  of  glue  at  the 
public  slaughter-house. 

A  food  laboratory  has  been  for  some  years  in  active 
work ;  an  excess  of  lime  salts,  indicating  *  plastering, ' 
incurs  the  forfeiture  of  a  irine,  whether  home-made  or 
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imported.  The  use  of  lead  is  criminal,  and  fictitious 
wines  which,  under  various  spurious  brands,  enter  so 
largely  into  our  consumption,  are,  when  detected,  con- 
fiscated. The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  brandies  in  current 
use  is  low,  viz.  15-18  per  cent  ;  but,  as  retailed  by  small 
dealers,  their  quality  is  execrable,  0*43  per  cent,  of 
amylic  alcohol  and  0067  of  sulphuric  acid  being  often 
present.  The  use  of  crude  corn  or  potato  spirit  for  brandy 
is  now  strictly  prohibited  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  register  is  kept  of  milk  farmers  and  dealers,  and  no 
milk  is  allowed  to  be  brought  into  or  sold  in  the  town 
except  in  vessels  marked  by  the  municipal  authorities  with 
numbers  indicating  the  producer  and  vendor  as  entered  in 
the  register  ;  and  cattle  and  meat  are  subject  to  inspection 
at  the  market  and  slaughter-house.  Oleomargarine  is  not 
allowed  to  be  sold  as  butter. 

Vaccination,  free  and  compulsory,  is  rarely  evaded,  and 
re- vaccination  is  now  extensively  performed.  The  lymph 
used  is  mostly  human,  but  the  Government  stock  is  re- 
newed twice  a  year  by  retrovaccination  of  the  calf.  A 
{)rivate  station  exists  at  present  for  the  supply  of  animal 
ymph,  and  the  Government  intend  establishing  a  second 
at  the  Veterinary  School. 

Orphans  and  foundlings  are  put  out  to  nurse  with  re- 
spectable married  women  who  receive  12  francs  monthly  for 
each  child.  The  State  also  provides  shoes  and  clothing, 
and  pays  the  school  fees.  The  children  are  firequently 
visited  by  their  medical  superintendent,  the  registrar,  and  a 
lady  visitor,  and  at  least  once  a  year  every  child  appears 
before  the  city  physician. 

There  is  a  well-organised  system  of  poor  law  medical 
relief,  and  prostitution  is,  as  in  many  continental  towns, 
under  State  regulation  and  medical  inspection. 

So  high  is  the  mortality  among  hifants  from  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  marasmus,  convulsions,  and  other  consequences 
of  improper  feeding,  that  the  Board  have  issued  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  management  of  children  for  gratuitous  cir- 
culation. Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  constitute 
1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  ;  diphtheria  stands  high 
among  the  causes  of  death,  07  per  1,000  living,  and 
enteric  o*8  to  i*2  per  1,000;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
sanitary  improvements  in  progress  will  be  followed  by  a 
diminution  in  the  deaths  from  these  causes  as  has  already 
been  effected  in  those  from  malarial  fevers. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  report  presents  a  dark  picture 
of  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  population,  it  shows 
also  an  intelligent  and  earnest  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  inaugurate  a  very  different  future  for  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom. 

The  Midland  Medical  Miscellany  states  that  the  Health 
Committee  for  Sheffield  decline  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  provide  400/.  per  annum 
towards  the  salary  of  800/.  for  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
because  that  course  would  not  leave  the  treatment  and 
control  of  that  official  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The 
Local  Government  Board  would  acquire  a  control  over  the 
relations  between  the  committee  and  their  official.  The 
latter  body  have  determined  to  have  an  officer  at  500/.  a 
year  out  of  the  rates,  and  all  to  themselves.  The  following 
advertisement  appears  in  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  of 
August  18:— *By  the  Health  Committee.— Wanted,  a 
Dog  (any  kind  of  Cur  will  do),  to  watch  over  the  health  of 
the  town.  Scent  not  required.  Must  be  able  to  Beg  and 
Fawn,  and  be  up  to  all  tricks.  Must  also  have  his  teeth 
drawn,  and  stand  kicking  without  a  snarl.  Will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Corporation  collar  and  muzzle,  and  will 
always  be  kept  on  the  chain.  As  a  decent  living  is  not 
provided,  the  successful  animal  must  cadge  for  his  food. 
He  will  be  required  to  show  complete  subserviency  to 
THE  Dogs  in  Office.* 

The  Corporation  of  Gateshead  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Batch  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  for  cleansing 
the  ashpits  of  that  borough,  at  a  cost  of  3,893/.  per 
year. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 
An  Unsanitary  Pit  Village.— The  Durham  county 
magistrates  have  recently  ordered  forty-nine  houses  at  Bron- 
park,  belonging  to  the  North  Brancepeth  Coal  Company, 
to  be  closed  on  account  of  their  being  untit  for  human 
habitation. 

The  excessive  death-rate  recently  exhibited  by  Newcastle 
is  exciting  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  that  city,  who 
are  unable  to  account  for  it.  A  local  paper  ascribes  the 
high  mortality  to  overcrowding,  consequent  on  the  eviction 
of  thousands  of  working-men  from  their  homes  to  make 
room  for  street  improvements  ;  no  provision  having  been 
made  by  the  Corporation  for  housing  the  poor  people  thus 
unceremoniously  turned  out  of  their  dwellings,  who  had  to 
seek  refuge  as  best  they  could. 

Several  cases  of  small-pox  are  reported  from  Gateshead, 
though  not  such  as  to  cause  any  grave  apprehensions.  The 
general  death-rate  of  that  borough  for  the  month  of  August 
showed  an  average  of  18*4  only  in  the  1,000.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  small-pox  in  Sunderland, 
the  authorities  have  provided  additional  hospital  accom- 
modation, with  the  view  of  being  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  disease. 

A  Sanitary  Inspection  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Sunderland,  Mr.  W.  L.  Byers  being  appointed  secretary. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, the  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  frightful  infant 
mortality.  He  believed  the  way  babies  were  treated 
amounted  to  cruelly,  or  at  least  to  gross  carelessness,  that 
was  disgraceful  to  their  common  civilisation.  Another 
speaker  attributed  it  to  improper  feeding  and  uncleanliness, 
and  said  it  certainly  was  frightful  to  see  the  way  poor  chil- 
dren were  often  neglected  by  their  mothers.  The  best 
sanitary  regulations  availed  nothing  in  such  cases.  If  a 
landlord  cleaned  a  place  and  put  it  in  thorough  order  one 
day,  he  often  received  a  notice  from  the  authorities  to  do 
it  again  next,  through  the  action  of  dirty  and  unscrupulous 
tenants.  He  thought  the  real  offenders  should  be  made 
to  suffer,  and  not  the  unfortunate  landlord. 

After  repeated  efforts,  the  Wallsend  Local  Board  have 
failed  to  secure  a  suitable  building  in  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital  for  the  proper  isolation  of  infectious 
cases  or  even  ground  for  the  erection  of  one  ;  owing  to  the 
antagonism  shown  by  property  owners.  In  the  meanwhile 
small-pox  is  spreading  with  rapidity — the  death-rate  of 
the  township  for  the  past  month  showed  an  average  of 
33*4  in  the  thousand.  In  their  dilemma  the  Board  have 
applied  to  Government  for  compulsory  powers. 

A  new  ambulance  car  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Atkin- 
son and  Philipson,  of  Newcastle- on -Tyne,  to  the  order  of 
the  corporate  authorities  of  that  city,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Armstrong,  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  new  vehicle  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  generally 
used  ;  accommodation  is  provided  inside  for  three  patients 
— two  lying  and  one  sitting — and  two  nurses,  as  well  as 
for  one  attendant  and  the  driver  outside.  Everything  is 
so  thoughtfully  and  ingeniously  contrived  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  infection  ;  the  patients  can  be  removed  with 
facility,  without  being  touched  by  the  attendants.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  securing  perfect  cleanliness.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Cases  of  white  lead  poisoning  are  continually  being 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Board  of  Guardians  by  sufferers  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  rates.  The  prevalent  opinion  seemed  to  show  that,  as 
a  rule,  employers  had  made  satisfactory  provision  for  the 
safety  of  their  hands,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  persuading 
the  hands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedies  provided  for 
their  benefit. 

On  August  8  the  new  addition  to  the  Newcastle  Work- 
house was  inaugurated.  It  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  offices  which  were  pulled  down  in  consequence 
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of  their  inconvenience  and  unsanitary  condition.  The 
new  block  comprises  an  excellent  suite  of  reception  rooms, 
baths,  and  conveniences  for  the  disinfecting  and  storage  of 
paupers'  clothing,  with  commitcee  room  and  officer's  resi- 
dence ;  the  whole  having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
7,000/. 

The  Tyne  Port  Sanitary  Authority  are  using  extreme 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  cases  of 
cholera  into  the  Tyne.  A  galliot  has  been  provided  for 
additional  hospital  accommodalion,  and  ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  emergencies.  The  heaUh  of  the  port 
so  far  has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  the  popular  watering- 
place  of  Tynemouth  only  showing  an  average  death-rate 
of  10  in  the  1,000  during  the  past  month. 

The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Maldon  are  about  to 
carry  out  works  of  main  sewerage  at  Bumham,  and  to 
extend  the  drainage  of  Southminster,  from  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Alfred  B.  Brady,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  who  is  also 
preparing  schemes  for  the  drainage  of  the  villages  of 
Tillingham  and  Steeple,  which  is  very  urgently  needed. 

SEWERAGE. 

Market  Harborough  Drainage.— The  main  sewer- 
age scheme  for  the  united  districts  of  Market  Harborough 
and  Great  Bowden,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Little  Bowden, 
in  Northamptonshire,  is  now  completed,  at  a  cost  of  up- 
wards of  16,000/.  The  work  consists  of  over  nine  miles  of 
pipe  sewers,  varying  in  diameter  from  9  in.  up  to  24  in., 
together  with  elaborate  flushing  arrangements,  and  other 
works  in  connection  with  the  sewers,  including  several 
river  and  brook  crossings.  The  sewage  is  conveyed  by 
gravitation  to  land  adjoining  the  river  Welland,  about  two 
miles  below  Market  Harborough.  This  land,  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  prepared  for  irrigation  and  inter- 
mittent filtration,  and  is  now  in  full  working  order,  grow- 
ing crops,  and  delivering  an  effluent  quite  clear.  The 
work  of  forming  and  connecting  the  private  drains  has 
been  going  forward  during  the  past  six  months,  and  is  now 
making  rapid  progress  towards  completion.  The  work  is 
in  almost  all  cases  being  carried  out  by  the  Local  Board 
for  the  private  owners,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor 
to  the  board.  The  old  sewers  are  being  utilised  for  storm- 
water,  thus  forming  a  duplicate  system,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  sewage  disposal  area,  and  a  contract  has  been 
recently  let  by  the  Local  Board  for  works  to  supplement 
these  old  sewers,  in  order  to  more  efficiently  deal  with  the 
storm-waters  falling  on  portions  of  the  district.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  of  the  contracts  is  Mr.  G.  Stevenson, 
of  Eckington,  and  he  has  carried  out  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board ;  Mr.  J,  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester,  acting  as  con- 
sulting engineer. 

LEGAL. 

Bad  Meat  Cases.— An  itinerant  butcher  at  Nelson 
has  been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month,  with  hard  labour,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Dent,  inspector  of  nuisances,  for  sell- 
ing unsound  meat. 

A  Liverpool  provision  dealer  has  been  fined  4Qr.  and 
costs  for  selling  '  butterine  *  containing  80  per  cent,  of 
beef  fat  as  butter.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that 
the  article  was  labelled  •  with  butterine  ; '  but  the  *  label  * 
consisted  of  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words  •  with  but- 
terine '  pencilled  upon  it,  which  was  tied  up  in  the  parcel, 
and  the  magistrates  held  that  this  was  not  a  label  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act, 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  London  Water  Supply.— On  the  21st  ult.  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  respecting  the 
London  water  supply,  said  he  considered  Sect.  52  of  the 
Water  Act  of  1875,  which  the  deputation  desired  repealed, 
was  a  great  hardship,  as  it  excluded  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities fiom  providing  themselves  with  water  if  they  desired 
to  do  it  independent  of  water  companies.  As  to  the 
|Nirchase  of  the  water  companies,  he  said  that  he,  as  a 


ratepayer,  would  not  be  a  parly  to  giving  30,000,000/.  for 
that  which  could  be  better  supplied  for  15,000,000/. 

Water  Supply  of  Woking. —On  August  21  the  new 
waterworks  at  Clandon,  designed  to  supply  Woking  and 
the  district  adjoining  with  water,  were  formally  opened. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Woking  Water 
and  Gas  Company,  and  are  situated  in  a  field  on  the  hills 
at  Clandon,  several  miles  distant  from  Woking  station. 
The  supply  is  obtained  by  pumping  from  the  chalk  forma- 
tion of  the  hills;  and,  besides  the  requisite  pumping 
machinery,  there  is  a  reservoir.  The  opening  ceremony, 
which  consisted  of  the  setting  of  the  pumping  machinery 
in  motion,  was  performed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Gait,  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  who  said  that  the  pumping 
machinery  would  supply  all  the  water  required  by  the 
district,  and  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company  would  be  supplied  at  their  Woking  station. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  company 
afterwards  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the  hall  of  the 
Dramatic  College,  Woking.  In  proposing  the  toast  of 
'Success  to  the  Company,'  the  chairman  said  that  the 
population  of  the  district  was  about  20,000,  and  the 
object  of  the  company  was  to  bring  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  a  good  supply  of  drinkable  water.  The  surface 
wells  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  obtained  their  water 
for  domestic  use  had  been  found  in  many  instances  to  be 
much  polluted,  and  such  a  supply  as  that  which  was  now 
instituted  would  be  of  great  sanitary  advantage  to  the 
district.  The  supply  given  by  the  company  would  be  a 
constant  one,  night  and  day.  He  thought  the  company 
might  fairly  look  forward  to  4  per  cent,  dividend  after 
their  works  were  in  complete  operation.  To  the  toast  of 
*The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,*  Dr.  L  Smith  (medical 
officer  of  health)  responded,  pointing  out  the  value  of  the 
new  supply  of  water  to  the  Woking  district,  in  which  a 
number  of  surface  wells  had  had  to  be  closed  owing  to  the 
water  in  them  having  become  unfit  for  domestic  use.  He 
also  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  a  goo  i  supply  of  water  was 
essential  to  the  health  of  a  community.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Meyer,  contractor. 

The  New  Water  Supply  for  Liverpool.— The 
water  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  Mr.  George 
F.  Deacon,  has  issued  his  report  of  the  progress  of  the  new 
works  on  the  River  Vyrnwy,  in  Montgomeryshire.  It 
states  that  the  embankment  now  being  constructed  across 
tl'C  valley  of  the  Vyrnwy  will  impound  the  upper  waters 
of  the  river,  and  will  form  a  lake,  having  an  area  of 
1, 115  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  825  feet  above  the  mean  sea 
level.  The  length  of  the  embankment  from  rock  to  rock 
will  be  about  1,255  ^^^  *  iis  height  from  the  original  river 
bed  to  the  ordinary  top  water  level  about  84  feet,  and  to 
the  parapet  of  the  roadway  to  be  carried  on  arches  along 
the  embankment,  about  98  feet.  It  is  being  formed  of 
rubble  masonry  set  in  Portland  cement,  founded  upon 
sound  rock  of  the  Caradoc  beds  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation.  The  rock  extends  across  the  valley  and  up 
both  sides.  The  greatest  depth  of  its  surface  below  the 
river  bed,  within  the  area  to  be  built  upon,  is  60  feet ;  so 
that  the  total  height  of  the  masonry  above  the  lowest  part 
of  its  rock  foundation  will  be  about  1 58  feet.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  statutory  roads  which  will  skirt  the  lake  is  pro- 
gressing favourably.  About  5,137  lineal  yards  have  been 
completed,  and  a  further  length  of  5,089  lineal  yards  is 
nearly  formed.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  to  carry 
the  road  on  the  south-west  side  over  the  Afon  Herddydd 
has  been  commenced.  The  aqueduct  from  the  intended 
Lake  Vyrnwy  to  the  present  Prescot  Reservoirs  of  the 
Corporation  is  67J  miles  long.  It  consists  of  three  tunnels, 
through  which  the  whole  expected  yield  of  the  works  may 
be  pt^sed  without  pipes,  and  of  three  lines  of  parallel 
pipes,  only  one  of  which,  with  a  few  short  exceptions,  will 
be  constructed  at  present.  The  discharging  power  of  each 
line  of  pipes  will  not  be  less  than  13,000,000  gallons  per 
dav.  The  Hemant  Tunnel,  2  miles  473  yards  in  length, 
is  being  constructed  from  the  intended  lake  to  the  Hemant 
Valley.     It  will  form  the  first  part  of  the  aqueduct     The 
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inlet  end  was  driven  and  timbered  by  Corporation  men, 
through  earth  and  loose  rock  to  moderately  sound  rock, 
for  a  length  of  128^  lineal  yards.  The  outlet  end  was 
similarly  driven  and  timbered  for  a  length  of  267  yards, 
nnd  was  lined  with  concrete  and  brickwork.  For  the 
driving  and,  where  necessary,  the  lining  of  the  intermediate 
portion,  3,597^  yards  in  length,  a  contract  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  and  M.  H.  Larmuth,  of  Manchester. 
This  work  is  being  done  by  blasting,  and  the  shot  holes 
are  drilled  with  machines  worked  by  compressed  air.  The 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  now  driven,  but  not  completed, 
is  1,275.5  yards.  From  the  outlet  end  of  the  Hernant 
Tunnel  to  the  intended  Pare  Uchaf  relieving  tank  the 
length  of  pipe  line  is  7  miles  177  yards,  and  this  portion 
of  the  aqueduct,  with  the  exception  of  certain  special 
work,  has  been  completed.  From  the  Pare  Uchaf 
relieving  tank  to  the  inlet  end  of  the  Cynynion  Tunnel  the 
length  of  pipe  line  is  6  miles  283  yards,  and  this  also  has, 
with  the  exception  of  special  works,  been  completed. 
The  length  of  the  Cynynion  Tunnel  will  be  1,515  yards. 
Between  this  tunnel  and  the  inlet  of  the  Llanfarda 
Tunnel,  a  distance  of  165  yards,  lies  the  Morda  Valley, 
which  will  be  crossed  by  inverted  syphon  pipes,  carried 
over  the  river  by  a  small  masonry  aqueduct.  The  length 
of  the  Llandforda  Tunnel  will  be  1,614  y^St  of  which 
390  yards  have  been  driven  but  not  completed.  From 
the  Oswestry  Filter  Beds  to  Malpas  the  distance  is  about 
17^  miles,  and  about  four  miles  1,486  yards  of  pipe  line 
have  been  laid.  From  the  Malpas  Tank  to  the  Cote 
Brook  Tank,  a  length  of  about  1 1  miles  1,033  yaids,  the 
construction  will  be  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
length.  From  Cote  Brook  Tank  to  Norton  Water  Tower, 
a  length  of  about  10  miles  1,720  yards,  the  construction, 
except  beneath  the  River  Weaver,  will  be  generally 
similar  to  that  of  the  two  last  lengths.  About  four  miles 
699  yards  of  pipe  line  have  been  kiid.  From  the  Norton 
Water  Tower  to  the  existing  Prescot  Reservoirs,  a  length 
of  about  nine  miles  475  yards,  the  construction,  except 
beneath  the  River  Mersey,  will  be  similar  to  the  last  three 
lengths.  About  six  miles  1,220  yards  of  pipe  line  have 
been  laid. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[A  U  Commnmcatiom  must  bear  t/u  tigmaturt  of  the  wriier^  not 
Mecessarify/or^uiScatum.} 


DUSTBINS. 

In  a  leader  in  the  Sanitary  Record  for  At^st  (see 
page  62),  you  observe  that  now  that  attention  has  beoi 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  a  prompt  removal  of  all  refuse, 
it  may  be  expected  that  local  authorities  generally  will  pay 
special  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duties. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  facts  likely 
to  be  better  known  to  householders  and  visitors  among  the 
poor  than  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  which  show  that 
the  work  could  be  carried  out  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
way  if  some  alteration  were  made  in  the  present  regu- 
lations. 

Strictly  speaking,  dustmen  are  not  entitled  to  ask  for 
payment  of  any  kind  for  clearing  a  dust  bin,  but  they 
generally  do  so ;  and  in  most  gentlemen's  houses  are  given 
either  a  glass  of  beer  or  2d,  This  has  become  so  much 
the  custom  that  they  now  often  demand  the  2</.  as  a  right 
even  from  poor  people,  and  are  unwilling  to  clear  any 
dustbins  where  it  is  not  given,  the  consequence  being  a 
serious  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods, as  in  houses  where  the  landlord  is  non-resident  no 
tenant  cares  to  be  the  one  to  call  the  dustman  and  so  let 
himself  in  for  this  levying  of  black  mail  In  such  houses 
the  usual  plan  when  the  dustbin  is  full  is  for  the  front 
park)ur  tenant  to  keep  a  look-out  and  call  for  the  dust  cart 
next  time  it  passes  ;  but  the  fear  of  having  to  |)ay  2^.,  or 
at  best  only  avoiding  this  after  an  unpleasant  lUtercation, 


makes  the  tenants  delay  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  the 
dustbin  is  not  emptied  till  its  contents  are  rotten  and 
poisoning  the  air  with  bad  smells. 

A  lady  lately  told  me  what  follows  about  her  own  dust- 
bin. Knowing  that  no  payment  ought  to  be  asked  she 
did  not  give  each  time  of  clearing,  but  gave  the  men  a 
present  at  Christmas  instead.  At  Christmas  1881,  having 
had  much  trouble  from  their  irregularity  in  coming— even 
frequent  notice  to  the  authorities  had  little  effect— she  said 
she  should  give  them  nothing  then,  but  that  if  they  came 
regularly  she  would  give  her  usual  Christmas-box  at 
Easter.  When  Easter  came,  the  men  having  continued  as 
troublesome  as  before,  she  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  to 
her  word  and  give  no  present.  From  that  time  to  this  the 
dustmen  have  called  regularly,  and  she  has  had  no  further 
trouble,  as  they  see  that  she  is  really  in  earnest. 

An  experienced  relieving  officer  suggests  that  each  dust- 
man should  be  made  responsible  for  certain  streets,  and 
should  be  dismissed  at  once  in  case  of  neglect,  which  in 
this  way  would  be  brought  home  to  the  right  individual ; 
the  men  would  then  come  round  regularly  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  called,  and  so  would  have  no  excuse  for 
demanding  any  payment. 

It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  men  themselves  if  at  the 
same  time  notice  were  given  to  householders  not  to  fee 
them.  If  their  present  wages  are  not  enough  the  parish 
should  raise  them,  but  odd  pence  and  glasses  of  beer 
seldom  do  anything  but  harm.  A  dustman's  wife  said  to 
me,  •  My  husband  often  gets  drunk  with  the  beer  given 
him  at  gentlemen's  houses ;  and  he  won't  refuse  it,  be- 
cause they  offer  him  nothing  else  instead.'  It  will  also 
be  found  that  the  pence  given  are  commonly  only  spent  in 
getting  more  drink. 

If  by  judicious  arrangement  it  were  made  the  interest 
of  dustmen  to  keep  dustbins  empty,  they  would  no  longer 
shirk  their  work  in  poor  districts  as  they  are  now  tempted 
to  do  ;  and  in  this  way  a  stop  might  easily  be  put  to  what 
is  at  present  a  constant  and  dangerous  source  of  unhealthi- 
ness  and  disease. 

August  22.  E.  P.  B. 

TYPHOID   FEVER  IN  KENTISH  TOWN. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  at  the  present 
time  to  give  you  some  of  my  experiences  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Kentish  Town,  where  I  lived  for  some  years.  Before 
we  went  to  our  abode  there,  as  I  afterwards  learned  by 
chance  when  I  made  inquiries,  a  man  had  died  in  the 
house  of  typhoid.  We  had  not  been  long  inmates  of  it 
before  I  found  the  water  very  bad.  After  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  I  learned  that  the  cistern  was  under  the  floor 
of  the  w.c.  There  was  a  deposit  of  decayed  mice  some 
two  inches  thick,  and  other  carcases  of  mice  floating 
about.  The  waste-pipe  went  direct  into  the  soil-pipe. 
I  complained  to  the  sanitary  department  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  an  official  was  sent.  I  pointed  out  the 
defects  to  him.  He  could  not  or  would  not  see  anything 
wrong.  I  did  not  then  know  as  much  of  sanitary  matters 
as  I  do  now,  or  I  should  not  have  stopped  in  the  house. 
A  few  months  later  my  wife  and  two  children  had  typhoid 
fever  badly  enough,  but  all  three  recovered.  I  cleared 
out  after  that  to  another  house  near.  Some  fr  ends  of  ours 
went  to  one  close  by.  They  had  not  been  there  long 
before  the  lodger,  a  female,  suffered  from  dysentery,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  children  from  scarlet  fever.  My  friend 
lost  his  child  from  the  latter  disease.  The  place  stank 
horribly,  and  was  infested  with  rats.  This  pointed  to 
imperfect  brick  drains.  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  out 
that  some  of  the  houses  dose  to  us  had  the  cisterns  under 
the  w.c's,  and  that  all  the  waste-pipes  ran  into  the  soil- 
pipes.  Moreover,  on  carefully  inquiring,  I  found  (not 
giving  any  reason  for  the  inquiries)  that  other  cases  of 
fever  had  occurred  in  the  road.  I  then  nuide  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  sanitary  department.  Then  came  an 
official  who  could  find  nothing  wrong.  I  again  wrote 
to  the  department,  and  was  met  with  a  denial  of  my 
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statement  that  my  people  had  sufiFiered  from  typhoid  fever, 
and  was  given  a  broad  hint  that  my  other  complaints  were 
unfounded.  A  good  deal  of  correspondence  followed,  and 
I  finally  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  a 
higher  authority.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  Notices 
were  served  upon  the  landlord  to  remove  the  cisterns 
into  the  open  air— to  open  the  waste-pipes  into 
the  air,  and  to  open  up  the  drains  under  one  of  the  houses, 
lliis  cost  the  landlord  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  was  found 
that  the  drain  from  the  house  to  the  sewer  was  of 
brick,  imperfect,  the  ground  thoroughly  soddened  with 
filth,  and  a  communication  into  the  house  where  the 
dysentery  and  scarlet  fever  had  been  so  bad.  I  have  no 
particularly  good  opinion  of  that  Fleet  sewer,  which  runs 
under  some  parts  of  the  district,  and  most  likely  under  a 
greater  part  of  the  streets  in  Kentish  and  Camden 
Towns  where  the  disease  is  prevalent.  Whether  it  after- 
wards finds  its  way  into  the  Thames,  I  don't  know,  but 
there  is  under  Biackfriars  Bridge  a  large  watercourse 
said  to  be  the  Fleet  Ditch  covered  in,  though  that  this  can 
convey  sewage  is  scarcely  likely.  I  fancy  if  you  were  to 
get  a  map  of  the  course  of  the  Fleet  sewer  you  would  find 
the  fever  hugging  its  course  pretty  closely,  and  also  that  a 
good  many  imperfect  brick  drains  discharge  into  it. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  Previous  to  mv  experiences, 
above  narrated,  I  paid  bitterly  for  my  rashness  in  going 
into  a  new  house  not  fifty  yards  from  the  Kentish  Town 
Station  of  the  North  London  Railway.  This  was  twelve 
years  ago.  There  was  a  family  of  four  or  five  of  us,  strong 
healthy  young  men.  We  everyone  had  the  mumps,  most 
severely,  accompanied  by  serious  febrile  symptoms.  So 
great  was  the  exhaustion  in  my  own  case  that  I  actually 
bad  to  learn  to  walk  again,  after  a  fortnight  of  it.  A 
medical  friend  of  ours  became  interested,  hunted  about 
down  stairs,  and  came  across  an  imperfect  drain  some- 
where. Those  of  your  readers  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
profession,  know  the  miserable  lasting  effect  often  pro- 
duced by  this  disease  in  male  subjects,  especially  if  leeches 
are  applied. 

I  hold,  possibly  in  common  with  some  of  your  readers,  a 
very  strong  opinion  in  these  cases  of  almost  criminal 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  let  houses  with  imper- 
fections which  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  would 
put  right.  The  man  who  shoots  at  me  is  punished  with 
penal  servitude.  He  who  poisons  me  with  foul  stinks, 
kills  my  relatives,  and  permanently  injures  those  who 
escape  death,  goes  scot  free  !  How  much  longer  shall  it 
last  ?  A.  Sufferer. 


COMPETITIONS. 


SOCIETY   OF   ARTS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  amongst  others  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  year  1883  '— 

Benjamin  Shaw  Prize. — I.  A  Society's  Gold  Medal,  or 
20/.,  lor  the  best  plan  for  <  obviating  or  diminishing  risk  to 
life  in  the  operations  of  coal-mining.'  2.  A  Society's  Gold 
Medal,  or  20/.,  for  the  best  plan  for  *  obviating  or  diminish- 
ing risk  to  life  in  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  transport 
of  explosives.*  The  Council  leave  it  to  the  competitors  to 
bring  the  plans  under  their  notice  in  any  way  they  may 
think  proper,  whether  by  model,  written  description,  or 
otherwise.  Howard  Prize.  —  A  prize  of  tool,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Utilisation  of  Electricity  for  Motive  Power. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  that  Essay  which,  besides  set- 
ting forth  the  theory  of  the  subject,  contains  records  with 
detailed  results  of  actual  working  or  experiment.  The 
Society  reserves  the  right  of  publishing  the  Prize  Essay. 
FoChoigill  Prize. — A  S>ciety's  Gold  Medal,  or  20/.,  is  now 
fliered  for  the  best  Invention  having  for  its  object  the 
BsfCDtion  or  Extinction  of  Fires  in  Theatres,  or  other 
|hoes  of  public  amusement 

Dengns,  plans,  models,  essays,  descriptions,  inventiona, 
ibi  intended  to  compete  for  any  of  the  above  Prizes, 


must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Oct.  31,  1883,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  AjIs,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  the  Prizes  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

NEW  HOSPITALS  ABROAD. 

The  term  for  sending  in  plans  for  the  new  Polyclinic 
Hospital  at  Rome,  at  which  foreign  architects  may  par- 
ticipate, has  been  extended  to  Jan.  11,  1884. 


CONGRESSES. 

SANITARY   INSTITUTE    OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Autumn  Congress,  1883. 
This  Congress  will  be  held  at  Glasgow  from  Septem- 
ber 25  to  September  29,  1883. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appliances  in 
connection  with  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  Bumbank 
Drill  Hall,  from  September  25  to  October  20. 

'Congress  Tickets'  will  be  issued  entitling  the  holder 
to  admission  to  all  the  meetings,  addresses,  conversazione, 
and  the  exhibition  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 
The  price  of  the  '  Congress  tickets '  is  half-a-guinea  each. 
A  reception  room  will  be  opened  at  the  St.  Andrew's 
Halls,  Granville  Street,  on  Monday,  September  24,  at 
I  P.M.,  and  on  the  following  days  at  9  A.M.,  for  the  issue 
of  Congress  tickets,  which  may  also  be  obtained  previous 
to  the  meeting,  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute,  or  to  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries,  1 1  Both- 
well  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  lectures  to  the  Congress,  the  sectional  meetings,  and 
the  general  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  St  Andrew's 
Halk.  The  conversazione  will  be  given  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries,  Sauchiehall  Street.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  Bumbank  Drill  Hall,  Great  Western  Road, 
and  will  remain  open  until  October  20.  The  public 
luncheon  and  dinner  will  take  place  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
Halls.  Hotel  and  lodging  accommodation,  and  travelling 
arrangements  will  be  determined  by  the  local  committee, 
and  information  relating  to  the  same  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  honorary  local  secretaries. 

Srctions  of  the  Congress. 
Section  I. — 'Sanitaiy  Science  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine.'     Section    II. — *  Engineering    and     Architecture.' 
Section    III.— 'Chemistry,    Meteorology  and  Geology.' 

Order  of  Proceedings. 

Tuesday^  September  25. — I  P.M. — Public  Luncheon. 
3  P.M. — Opening  of  Exhibition  by  the  Hon.  John  Ure, 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  8  p.m.— First  General  Meet- 
ing ;  Opening  Address  by  Professor  G.  M.  Humphry, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Wednesday  J  September  26.— Section  I.—*  Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine.'  10  a.m. — Address  by 
Professor  W.  T.   Gairdner,    M.D,,   LL.D.     11  a.m.  to 

1  P.M. — Papers  and  Discussions  on  *  Sanitary  Science  and 
Preventive  Medicine.  2  to  5  p.m.— Ditto.  8  p.m.— 
Conversazione. 

Thursday^  September  27,— Section  II.—*  Engineering 
and  Architecture.'  10  A. M.— Address  by  Professor  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.LB.A.  11  a.m.  to  i  p.m.— Papers 
and  Discussions    on     'Engineering    and    Architecture.' 

2  to  5  P.M.— Ditto.  8  P.M.— Lecture  to  the  Congress, 
by  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Friday^  September  28.— Section  III.— *  Chemistry, 
Meteorology,  and  Geolc^. — 10  A.M. — Address  by  R. 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  ii  A.M.  to  I  p.m.— 
Papers  and  Discussions  on  <  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and 
Geology.  2  to  4  p.m. — ^Ditto.  5  p.m. — Closing  General 
Meeting  of  Congress.     7  p.m.— Public  Dinner. 

Saturday  September  29.-8  P.M.— Address  to  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  by  Alfred  Carpeoter,  M.D.Loiui.,  C.S.S, 
Camb. 
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Arrangements  will  be  made  for  Excursions  during  the 
day. 

N.B. — The  lectures  to  the  Congress,  the  sectional  meet- 
ingSy  and  the  general  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  Halls,  Granville  Street.  The  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Burabank  Drill  Hall,  and  will  remain  open 
until  Saturday  Evening,  October  20.  Luncheon  Tickets, 
3J.  6d,  each.  Dinner  Tickets,  7j.  6d,  each  (both  exclusive 
of  wine),  to  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  forthcoming  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Huddersfield 
from  October  3  to  10,  the  following  questions  interesting 
to  sanitarians  will  be  discussed  : — 

Health  Department, — i.  Is  the  modern  system  of  Eklu- 
cation  exerting  any  deleterious  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  country  ?  Papers  by  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  and  Mr. 
J.  Hepburn  Hume.  2.  Is  it  desirable  to  take  any,  and 
what  further,  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases  through  the  milk  supply  of  our  towns  ?  Papers 
by  Mr.  Francis  Vacher,  F.R.C.S.,  Dr.  Britton,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  M.R.C.S.  3.  Is  it  desirable  to  amend  or 
extend  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
direction  ?  Papers  by  Mr.  Norman  Kerr  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Knaggs,  M.R.C.S. 

Economy  and  Trade  Department, — What  should  be  the 
functions  and  powers  of  local  authorities  under  any  scheme 
of  government  by  County  Boards  ?  Paper  by  Mr.  John 
Newton,  Chairman  of  the  York  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  will  hold  its 
Eleventh  Annual  Session  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  commencing 
Tuesday,   Nov.  13,   1883,  and  ending  Friday,  Nov.  16. 
The  subjects  which  have  been  chosen  for  special  con- 
sideration at  that  time  are.     I.    Malaria,     Its  etiology 
and  the  methods  for  its  prevention  in  localities  or  in 
persons ;  its  American  history ;  its  specific  particles ;  its 
origin  ;  the  conditions  of  its  pervasion  ;  its  laws  of  exten- 
sion, &c.     II.    Foods,     Their  adulteration ;    healthy   or 
deleterious  modes  of  preservation  and   the  function    of 
legislation  in  regard  to  them.     Ascertained  facts  as  to 
adulterations  in  this  country.     Facts  as  to  canned  goods, 
condensed   milk,   artificial   butter  and  cheese,    prepared 
meats,  &c.     III.    Vital  Statistics,     Methods  and  results  ; 
defects  apparent.     How  far  foreign  modes  of  tabulation 
are  to  be  followed.     Systems  of  collection  and  classifica- 
tion.   Race  vitality  and  the  care  of  population  as  indicated 
by  statistics.    IV.   The  Control  and  Removed  of  all  Decom- 
posable Material  from  Households,     The  mechanical  laws, 
constructions,  and  appliances  relative  thereto.     The  con- 
struction of  all  inside  pipes  and  their  connections,  their 
traps  and  siphonage,   flushing,   ventilation.     How  they 
shall  be  connected  with  out-door  receptacles,  and  yet  be 
free  from  ill  effect     The  Executive  Committee  by  this 
outline  desires  to  avoid  general  dissertations  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  to  secure  facts  and  opinions  as  to  practical 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  interest  of  public  health. 
Reasons  for  the  views  entertained,   the  results  of  ex- 
perience and  the  best  judgment  as  to  preventive  and 
restrictive  measures  are  especially  sought.     Methods  and 
systems  of  physical  education,  drill,  &c.,  feasible  in  the 
schoolroom,  will  be  discussed.     While  papers  of  merit  on 
other  topics  are  by  no  means  excluded,  it  is  believed  wise 
to  concentrate  the  preparation  of  papers  and  discussion 
upon  these  topics.     The  Special  Committees  on  Com- 
pulsory Vaccination,  the  Management  of  Epidemics,  and 
on  Diseases  of  Animals,  will,  before  the  completion  of 
their  reports,  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  any 
who  have  facts  or  opinions  bearing  on  these  subjects. 
.Gentlemen  who  propose  to  present  papers  are  respectfiilly 
requested  to  notify  the  secretaryi  and  to  give  the  titles  oif 


their  proposed  papers.  The  Executive  Committee  feels 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  meeting  promises  to  be  o  ne 
eminently  inviting  and  profitable,  and  urges  the  attendance 
and  co-operation  of  physicians,  engineers,  architects, 
teachers,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
public  health  and  physical  well-being.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of 
Trenton,  N.J. 

♦ 

PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


A  WRITER  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *  Urbanus,'  calls 
attention  to  the  paucity  of  seats  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
He  writes  to  a  contemporary,  *  Will  not  some  practical 
friend  of  poor  people  and  others  put  a  few  more  seats  in 
Kensington  Gardens?  Tney  are  very  much  wanted.  I 
went  there  recently  from  the  High  Street,  Kensington,  end, 
and  saw  hundreds  of  people,  many  old  and  infirm,  and 
only  two  seats  in  the  far  distance.  Fifty  more  would  be  a 
real  godsend.' 

APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Allison^  John,  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bridlington  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  jCso  for  one  year. 

Broughton,  Henry  Todd,  M.R.CS.Eng.  and  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Heck- 
mondwrike  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^-zo  for  one  year. 

Cooper,  Charles  Alfred,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Lic.Med.Trin.Coll.Dub.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ilkeston  Urban 
Saniury  District,  at  ^^30  for  one  year,  vice  Wood,  resigned. 

GiLSS,  Bernard 'Faraday,  M.D.  Univ.  Durh.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wem 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  C^-y  for  one  year,  vice  Flinn,  resigned. 

GoRNALL,  Richard  Gregorv,  M.RC.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Nev^ton  Heath 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  do  for  one  year. 

Karicsbk,  Paul  Quick,  M.K.C.S.£nz.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointe  J  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  St.  Marychurch  and 
lorquay  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  combined,  at  ;^2oo  per  annum 
for  four  years. 

KxNYON,  Dr.  George  Arthur,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Chester  and  Associated  Sanitary  Districts,  at 
jC6oo  per  annum  for  five  years. 

Lbb,  Edward  Samuel,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  newly-formed 
Barking-Town  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^6o  per  annum. 

Pbrcival,  George  Henry,  M.B. Univ. Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lend.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Northampton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^40  for  one  year. 

Sbphton,  Richard,  L.RC.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Warrington 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^6o  for  one  year,  vice  Gomall, 
whose  appointment  has  expired. 

SvKtts,  William,  L.R.CP.Edin.  and  L.M.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mexborough 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^o  for  one  year. 

Wilson,  George,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  Fell.San.Inst.Gt.Brit.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kenilworth, 
Lillinrton,  Milverton,  Ku^by.  and  Warwick  Urban,  and 
Merioen,  Rugby,  Solihull,  Southam,  and  Warwick  Rural  Sani- 
tary Districts  combined,  at  j^Soo  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Addis,  Mr.  Frederick,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hove  Board 

of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

xtice  Hawkes,  deceased. 
Bkidgland,  Mr.  William  Ebenezer,  has  been  re-appolnted  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  for  the  Southend  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £,1^ 

for  one  year. 
Buckham,  Mr.  Frank  F.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 

Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitar>' 

Authority  of  Chipping ,  Wycombe,   at   ;^3oo   per  annum,   vice 

Drake  and  Hunt. 
Bullock,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Shardlow  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Derbyshire,  at  ;C''0o  for 

one  year. 
Carrick,  Mr.  George,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 

Wisbech  Guardians.     Rural    Sanitary   Authority,    Assessment 

Committee,  and  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  Returning 

officer  (salaries  not  ytx.  fixedX  vic«  Collins,  resigned. 
Clayton,  Mr.  William,  has  been  i4)pointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Southowram  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  J^xo  per  annum, 

vice  Nixoo,  retigaed. 
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CuNLippE,  Major,   has  been  appointed  Clujnnan  of  the  Board  of 
L  Lytham     Improvement    Conunis^oners    and     Urban    Sanitary 

:  Authority,  vice  Hull,  resigned. 

\     Daglish,  Mr.  George,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Ryton 
)  Local    Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  co.  Durham,  at 

\  £^0  per  annum,  vice  Benson,  resigned. 

'"     Dk.rky,    Mr.    John,    has   been  appointed    Clerk  to    the  Lichfield 

Guardians  and  Rural    Sanitary   Authority    to  the  Assessment 
>  Committee,  and  to   the    School    Attendance    Committee,    and 

Returning  Officer,  at  jC^oo  per  annum  for  the  whole. 
Fisher,  Mr.   W.,   has  been  elected    a   Member  of  the  Board  of 

Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  Tnce  Walker,  resigned. 
Geach,  Mr.  Arthur,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Falmouth 

Parish  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Williams 

deceased. 
Gration,   Mr.  James   Henry,   Branch  Manager  of  the  Wakefield 

and  Bamsley  Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corpo* 

ration  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Barnsley,  vice  Watson, 

deceased. 
Hartlev,   Captain,   has  been   elected^  Chairman  of  the   Board  of 

Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pretyman,  resigned. 
H  KLLVER,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Trew,  Manager,  Capital  and  Counties 

Bank,  Romse^,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation 

and    Urban   Sanitary    Authority   of   Romsey,    vice   Johnston, 

resigned. 
Hill,  Alfred  Bostock.  M.D.,  L.R.CP.E4in.,  L.S.A.Lond.,   S.Sc 

Cert. Cantab.,  has  oeen  appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of 

Coventry,   at  21s.  i)er  analysis,  and  ;^3  3/.  per  day  and  traveUing 

expenses  when  required  to  give  evidence,  vice  Swete,  resigned. 
Jessop,    Mr.  W.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ripley  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derbyshire. 
Martin,  Mr.  Manoah,  has  been  re-appomted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Hailsham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Sussex,  at  £xto  for  one 

year,  ending  Michaelmas  1884. 
Mawbev,  Mr.  E.  G.,  has  beenappomted  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation 

and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of   Kings  Lynn,  at  ^300  per 

annum,  vice  Hall,  retired. 
Parker,  Mr.  Charles  John  BuUivant.  Banker,  has  been  appointed 

Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  ana  Urban  Sanitary  Autnority  of 

Grantham,  vice  Hardy,  deceased. 
Reed,   Mr.  Benjamin  B.,,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Xfice 

Weare,  resigned. 
RiDDiouGH,  Mr.  Michael,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Oak- 
worth  I.,ocal  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 

vice  Wright,  deceased.  t 

STEHniNGS,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Eas, 

Dereham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Elvin 

resigned. 
Williams,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mold 

Local    Board   and   Urban  Sanitary   Authority,    vice    Roberts, 
j  resigned. 

'      Williams,  Mr.  Evan,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Bridgend  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Glamorganshire,  vice 

Morgan. 
WuoLLASTON,  Captain,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 

Bournrmouth  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  Pretyman,  resigned. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BiLsToN  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.  -Messrs.  Joseph  Skemp,  James  Thompson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Edward  Hill,  and  Richard  Thomas,  the  five  retiring  mem* 
bcrs,  have  l>cen  elected  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Bromsgrqve  Local  Board  and  Town  Commissioners  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.— Messrs.  William  Smith  Batten, 
William  Ward,  John  Broad  Wilson.  William  Thomas  Baylis,  and 
Dan  Roper,  have  been  elected  members  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Brownhills  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.— 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  confirmed  the  order  for  the 
division  of  the  district  into  four  wards,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  members  from  nine  to  twelve. 

LoNGRiDGE  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. — 
The  first  election  of  members  has  resulted  in  the  return  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Smith,  Henr>-  Wareing,  James  Kay,  Edward  Dewhurst, 
Richard  Livesey,  James  TuUis,  Robert  Howarth,  and  James  Pye 
Whittle,  and  Dr.  Boardman.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  has  been  elected 
Chairman. 

The  Okehampton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  recently 
decided  to  pay  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  by  fees  instead  oi 
salary  :  but  as  the  Local  Government  Board  object,  the  resolution  is 
to  be  rescinded,  and  an  advertisement  issued,  mviting  applications, 
stating  salary  required,  but  not  to  exceed  £$0  per  annum. 

Stocrbridc-,e  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.— Messrs.  John  Ick,  Edwin  Stringer,  and 
William  Piatt,  have  been  elected  members  for  the  East  Ward,  Henry 
Tumey,  Mark  Palfrey,  and  Joseph  Worton  WooUey,  for  the  West 
Ward,  and  1.  Gillam,  I.  Parkes,  and  A.  Walker,  for  the  South  Ward. 

ITic  Wednesbury  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
have,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  increased 
the  salary  of  Dr.  John  C.  Garman,  the  medical  officer-  of  health, 
from  £%\  to  £\(i&  per  annum,  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  24, 
1884,  in  considerauon  of  his  extra  services  during  the  late  epidemic 
of  small-pox. 

TheThetford  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
their  last  quarterly  meeting,  paawd  the  following  resolution  i—^thM 


Council,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Honchen,  who  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  has  served  the  office  of  Town  Cleik  with 
zeal  and  judgment,  desires  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  ooth  to  the  council  and  tne  town  at  large.*  Mr. 
Houchen  (who  appeared  to  be  taken  completely  by  surprise),  briefly 
returned  thanks. 

The  Workington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
received  a  communication  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  remind- 
ing them  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hogg  as  medical 
officer  of  health,  was  sanctioned  for  one  year  only,  and  urging  now, 
upon  its  expbation,  a  combined  appointment  as  formerly. 

There  were  xsa  applicants  for  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  Cor- 
poration  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Kings  Lynn,  at  £yio  per 
annum. 

Mr.  John  Allsopp,  the  surveyor  to  the  Worksop  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  has  declined  to  accept  the  increased 
salary  of  £000  per  annum,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  against 
private  practice,  as  mentioned  on  p.  95,  and  given  notice  to  terminate 
his  engagement  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  or  of  the  financial 
year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nankivell,  who  was  recently  re-api>ointed  surveyor  to 
the  East  Dereham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at 
£-2$  for  one  year  instead  of  £sa  as  before,  has  decline  it,  on  account 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary. 

Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Swaffham  Board 
of  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been  presented  with 
a  massive  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  engraved  with  his  arms  and 
crest.  The  teapot  bears  the  following  inscription  :— '  This  service  is 
presented  to  Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  Foulden  Hall,  by  the  Guardians 
and  Officers  of  the  Swaffham  Union,  Norfolk,  and  other  friends 
(43  subscribers),  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as  Chairman 
of  the  Union  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.    a.d.  1883.' 

The  Amersham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  recently  appointed  Mr. 
William  Hose^ood  as  medical  officer  of  health  at  £^  per  annum, 
being  one  half  of  that  paid  to  Mr.  Brickwell,  whom  ne  succeeded. 
The  jLocal  Government  Board,  upon  being  applied  to  to  confirm  the 
appointment,  have  asked  the  reasons  for  this  ^  large  reduction,  and 
intimated  that  they  do  not  view  proposals  of  this  nature  with  &rour, 
as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  is  to  discourage 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

There  were  Z05  applicants  for  the  office  of  Survevor  to  the  Dawlish 
Local  Board  andf  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
£^  los.  to  ;C400  P^  annum. 

Lowestoft  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sani- 
TARY  Authority.— The  following  have  been  elected  Members  for 
the  ensuing  three  years :— East  ^^^rd,  Messrs.  Tracy,  Ling,  and  T. 
Hobson  ;  West  Ward,  Messrs.  Maconochie,  Ward,  and  H.  Jeffries  ; 
South  Ward,  Messrs.  Howett,  Warman,  and  J.  Hobson.  Mr.  H. 
Jefines  was  elected  Chairman,  vice  Clarke,  who  did  not  offer  himself 
for  re-election. 

» 

THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  following  prospectus  of  the  officers  and  constitution 
of  this  Association  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  publica- 
tion :— 

Chairman— Georg^e  B.  Jerram.  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.  &  S.E.,  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  nuisances,  Walthamstow  ;  Vice-Chairmen— William 
Rains,  sanitary  inspector,  vestry  of  St.  George-in-the-£ast ;  lliomas 
Rees,  inspector  of  nuisances,  Guildford  Rural  Sanitary^  Authority  : 
lliomas  Buckworth,  sanitary  inspector,  St.  Saviour's  District  Board 
of  Works.  Treasurer— Arthur  H.  Lukes,  sanitary  inspector  of 
Gravesend.  Council— E.  Reeve  Boulter,  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisances,  Bexley  Local  Board ;  William  Henrv  Bond^  sanitary 
inspector,  St.  Giles  District  Board  of  Works  ;  W.  H.  Lewis,  sanitary 
inspector,  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority ;  Thomas  Matthews, 
inspector  of  nuisances,  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority :  G.  S. 
Sherborne,  saniury  iiupector.  Vestry  of  Chelsea:  F.  T.  Poulson, 
inspector  of  nuisances,  Tottenham  Local  Board  ;  Valentine  Harris, 
inspector  of  nuisances.  Borough  of  Wolverhampton;  Samuel  P. 
Fisher,  inspector  of  nuisances,  Vestry  of  Camberwell ;  Robert 
Chamberlain,  inspector  of  nuisances,  Vestty  of  Hammersmith ; 
Edwin  Brooks,  sanitary  inspector,  Vestry  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster :  Thomas  Stace,  sanitary  inspector,  Limehouse  District 
Board  of  Works ;  C.  W.  Ravmond,  inspector  of  factories,  Poplar 
District  Board  of  Works;  Samuel  C.  Legg,  CS.I.,  inspector  of 
nuisances,  Hackney  District  Board  of  WorksThon.  secretary,  6a  Gay- 
hurst  Road,  Dalston,  London  E..  from  whom  any  further  information 
concerning  the  Association  may  be  obtained. 

RULES. 

I.— Name,— That  the  Society   be  called    "The  Association    f 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors." 

II.— Objects.— Inat  the  objects  of  the  Association  be— («)  The 
promotion  and  interchange  among  its  members  of  that  species  of 
knowledge  and  practice  which  fall  within  the  department  of  an  in- 

Kiaor  engaged  m  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
blic  Health,  Local  Government,  and  other  Sanitary  Acts,    (fi)  The 
Sneral  promotion  of  the  objects  of  sanitary  science  in  connection 
ere  with. 
III.— Constitution.— That  the  Association  shall  consist  of  three 

Kkdes,  viz.  :— (a)  Members,  who  shall  be  inspectors  holding  or 
ving  held  appointmenu  as  per  Rule  II.,  who  alone  shall  elect  the 
executive.  (S)  Such  honorarv  members  as  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Coondl*  from  among  whom  tne  Presideat  may  be  elected,    (c)  Amo- 
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dates,  who  shall  be  persons  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  approved  by  its  members. 

IV.— Executive  op  Association.— That  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  governed  by  a  Council,  consisting  of  a  Chairman,  three 
Vioe-Chairmen,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  twelve  members,  to  be 
elected  annually  from  among  the  members^  five  to  form  a  quorum. 

v.— Election  of  Council.— The  elecuon  of  the  Council  shall  be 
as  follows : — Any  member  may  nominate  another  for  the  Council,  and 
such  nominations  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  least  one 
month  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  such  nominations  shall  be 
printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association  not  lees 
than  fourteen  days  previous  to  the  annual  meeting.  Every  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  required  or  any  les<  number  of  such 
nominations  and  return  the  ballot  paper  within  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  issue,  which  shaU  be  examined  by  the  Chairman,  Secretary, 
and  two  scrutineers,  appointed  at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  or  by 
any  two  members  not  being  nominated  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

VI.— Mode  op  Election.— Every  person  wishing  to  join  the 
Association  and  elit;ible  as  a  member,  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  if  as  an  Associate  shall  nil  in  a  prescribed  form 
and  be  proposed  by  at  least  five  members^  such  proposal  form  to_  be 
read  at  a  meeting  one  month  before  that  of^  election,  and  the  election 
shall  be  made  at  such  meeting  if  the  proposal  is  approved  of  first  by 
the  Council.  All  elections  to  be  by  ballot,  one  black  ball  in  five  to 
exclude. 

VII.— Subscriptions.— That  the  entrance  fee  for  members  and 
Associates  be  m.  bd.,  and  the  annual  subscription  be  xos.  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance,  and  if  any  member  should  allow  hi5  subscription  to 
nil  twelve  months  in  arrear  the  secretary  shall  write  to  inform  lum  of 
the  same ;  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  within  three  months  from  ihe 
date  of  such  communication,  the  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  call 
upon  him  to  resign  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  vote  unless 
he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription  in  full  for  the  past  year. 

VIII.— Meetings.— The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  from  October  to 
May,  inclusive.  Special  meetings  may  be  convened  by  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  jointly,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  any  five  members 
of  the  Association^  and  the  Secretary,  on  receipt  of  such  requbition 
specifying  the  business  to  be  brought  forwsird,  shall  forthwith  issue 
tne  necessary  drcuUurs  convening  such  meeting.  The  circulars  con- 
vening any  meeting  shall  specify  the  business  to  be  brought  fotward. 
All  meetings  shall  be  convened  by  circular. 

IX.— Expulsion  op  Members.— In  the  event  of  any  complaint 
being  laid  before  the  Council  concerning  the  misconduct  of  any  mem- 
ber, or  whenever  there  shall  appear  suflScient  cause  for  the  removal  of 
a  member  from  the  Association,  the  Coundl  shall  have  power  to 
investigate  the  same  and  to  remove  his  name  from  the  list  of  members, 
and  thereupon  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

X. — Making  or  Altering  Rules. — No  new  rule  shall  be  made, 
or  any  of  the  rules  herein  contained  or  hereafto*  to  he  made,  shall  be 
annulled,  altered,  or  rescinded,  unless  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association,  specially 
cnlled  for  that  purpose,  notice  whereof  shall  be  given  as  per 
Rule  VIII. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to  register  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  m^ke  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 

X03.    Fat  Melting. 

What  are  the  best  practical  means  for  abatmg  a  nuisance  or  prevent- 
ing or  counteracting  the  effiuvia  from  a  candle  house  and  melting 
house?  H.  S.  F. 

[i.  Oflfienstve  kinds  of  fat  that  can  be  covered  up,  such  as  kitchen 
stuflfi  should  be  covered,  or  stored  in  a  chamber  or  closet  com- 
mumcating  with  the  external  air  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
screen  containing  wood-charcoal.  2.  Of  the  methods  of  rendering 
in  common  as^  that  by  the  use  of  steam,  dther  free  or  applied  by 
means  of  a  jacketted  pan,  is  by  fiur  the  least  offensive,  and  in  towns 
is  the  only  method  which,  as  a  rule,  should  be  permitted.  Render- 
ing bjr  fire-heat  should  be  adopted  only  in  localities  whexe  it  can  be 
no  nuisance  to  neighbours,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  rendering 
of  nothing  but  the  fireshest  butcher's  fax,  3.  The  nuisance  ari&ing 
during  the  removal  of  the  taUow  from  the  mdting  pan  when  fire- 
heat  is  employed,  can  be  lessened  by  raking  out  the  Are  or  reducing 
it  to  a  minimum  during  the  process,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  large 
hood  over  the  pan  and  recdving  vat,  which  shall  conduct  the 
vapours  given  off  into  a  tall  chimney.  4.  When  *  greaves '  are 
prened,  toe  nuisance  may  be  abated  by  dosely  boxing  up  the  press 
and  the  recdvins  vessd,  and  by  conducting  the  vapours  bjr  a  pipe 
into  a  fire  or  tail  chimney  sludt.  5.  The  general  offensive  and 
randd  smell  from  melting-houses  may  be  minimised  bv  greater 
cleanliness  and  the  periodical  scraping  and  cleansing  of  the  floors. 
For  much  valuable  and  detailed  informatioo  on  this  subject^  consult 
pages  X07  €t  seq,  of  Dr.  Ballard's  '  Report  on  Effluvium  Nuisances,' 
b  the  Blue-book  of  the  Medical  Of&oer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  1876.] 


XO>     OVBRCROWmNG. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  what 
should  be  the  minimum  cubic  square  per  head  in  (i)  Barracks,  (2) 
workhouses,  (3)  private  dwelling-houses,  (4)  registered  common 
lodging-houses.  H.  S.  F. 

[There  is  not,  either  in  the  Public  Health  Act  or  the  official 
orders  made  under  it,  any  precise  standard  of  cubic  space  which 
can  be  universally  applied  in  cases  of  presumed  overcrowding.  No 
one  standard  can  be  framed  which  shall  be  equally  applicable  in 
every  case,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  space  needtul  for  the 
healthful  occupation  of  a  house  or  room  must  vary  according  to 
many  drcumstances.  The  standard  would  have  speciallv  to  be 
varied  according  as  the  rooms  are  occupied,  by  day  only,  or  by 
nijsht  only,  ^  or  by  day  and  night,  and  also  according  to  the  means 
of^  ventilation  provided  for  each  room.  With  this  preliminary 
caution,  the  following  figures  mav  be  given  :— (i)  Barracks,  600 
cubic  feet  (Army  ReguUoions);  (2)  Wonchouses —healthy  adults, 
X5  to  2o  square  feet  of  floor  spac?  (Local  (Government  Board  Regu- 
lations) ;  (3}  Private  Dwelling  Houses,  x,ooo  cubic  feet  (Parkes), 
but  in  pracuce  much  less  tham  this  has  to  be  tolerated.  London  police 
magistrates  have  held  that  there  was  overcrowding  if  the_  space 
available  for  each  inmate  of  each  room  fell  short  of  400  cubic  fecL 
(4)  O>mmon  Lodging-houses— 250  to  300  cubic  feet,  according  to 
hdght  of  room.    See  Sanitary  Record,  vol.  x.,  p.  285.] 

xo4«    Ventilation. 

Some  years  ago,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  experiments  at 
Kew.  the  committee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
upon  experiments  on  cowls  and  other  automatic  modes  of  ventila- 
tion appealed  for  subscriptions  for  the  further  investigation  of  the 
subject.  What  has  been  the  result?  has  it  been  published?  and 
where  can  it  be  obtained?  As  ventilation  by  means  of  exhaust 
cowb  is  in  a  very  unsettled  stale,  any  information  will  be  of  value. 

Ventilation. 
[The  experiments  which  were  made  at  Kew,  and  at  manv  other 
places,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sanitarv  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  have  lasted  over  several  vears,  and  have  taken  up  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  patience,  necessitating  even 
the  erection  of  a  special  building  by  them  in  Kew  Gardens. 
Everyone  has  afforded  them  every  facility  to  assist  to  carry  out 
their  labours.  The  most  peculiar  results  may,  we  understand,  be 
looked  for.  Each  subscriber  of  One  Guinea  to  the  fund,  payable 
to  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  at  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  9  Conduit 
Street,  W..  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  report.  This  report  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  Commissioners  were  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Eassie,  C.E.] 

X05.    Compulsory  Removal  to  Hospital. 

Clerk  to  U.S.A.  sends  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  expressing  their  views  on  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  words  '  proper  lodging  and  accommo- 
dauon '  in  Section  124  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  referred  to  by  *  X ' 
in  bust  month's  Record.  *  The  Board  believe  that  in  some  cases 
magistrate  have  granted  orders  of  removal  on  grounds  which  had 
reference,  not  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  patient  was  so  placed  as  to  be  a  probable  source  of  infec- 
tion to  others.  It  appears  to  the  Board,  however,  to  be  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  ^  words  in  question  do  include  cases  where  the 
accommodation  being  suffident  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
patient,  b  only  open  to  objection  on  account  of  the  probable 
spread  of  disease.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  any  particular  case 
the  magistrate  decide  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  the  welfare 
of  the  patient  alone  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  the  capadty  and 
means  of  ventilation  of  the  room  occupied  by  him  should  be  taken 
into  account,  but  also  whether  the  use  of  the  room  as  a  living 
room  or  sleeping  room  would  not  of  itself  be  mjurious  to  health.' 


X06.    Keeping  Cattle  in  Slaughter-houses. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Whitby  District  Local  Board  with  respect  to 
slaughter-houses,  say: '  An  occupier  of  a  slaughter-house  tkiM  not  at 
any  time  keep  any  cattle  or  cause  or  sufler  an  y  cattle  to  be  kept  in 
such  slaughter-house  for  a  longer  period  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  such  cattle  whether  by  fasting  or  other- 
wise for  the  process  of  slaughtering.'  I  take  it  that  uuder  such  a 
clause  as  this  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  for  which  an  animal  or 
animals  intended  for  slaughtering  may  be  kept.  Will  vou  kindly 
ii^orm  me  if  I  am  right.  W.  B.  H. 

[The  by-law  in  question  must  be  practica  ly  useless,  as  in  order 
to  obtain  a  conviction  under  it  the  prosecution  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  animal  in  question  was  kept  in  the  slaughter-house  for  an 
unnecessarv  time.  Still  in  case  of  a  very  long  detention  justices 
miffht  fiurfy  infer  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  convict  under  the 
byHaw,  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  detention  were 
given  by  the  defendant.] 

X07.    Hygiene. 

Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  what  is  the  most  prac- 
tical ajid  at  tn«  sama  time  interesting  work  on  hygiene  T       M.l>. 

[Parkes's  *  Practical  Hygiene '(J.  and  A.  (3iurchill)  is  the 
standard  woric  on  the  sotgect.  Dr.  Georse  Wilson's  '  Handbook  of 
Hygiene,'  also  pablished  Vy  Charchill,  New  BurlingtOD  Street,  is  a 
sauuler  worit,  and  would  probably  amw^your  purpose.}— Ed. 
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HEALTH. 


By  Professor  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 


So  close  is  the  interdependence  of  the  physical,  the 
mental,  and  the  moral  in  man  that  an  improvement 
or  a  deterioration  in  any  one  of  them  is  certain  to  be 
attended  by  an  improvement  or  a  deterioration  in 
the  other  two.  If,  from  indifferent  sanitary  arrange- 
ments or  other  cause,  the  physical  be  allowed  to 
sin'c,  the  mental  and  moral  .forces  must  soon  be 
weakened.  So,  also,  good  sound  education  and  that 
mental  training  which  gives  strength  to  thought  and 
judgment,  and  which  can  only  be  carried  out  in  the 
healthful  body,  will  react  beneficially  upon  the  body 
as  well  as  upon  the  moral  tone,  and  will  add  to 
that  uprightness  and  honour  and  that  vigorous  bear- 
ing which  make  the  man.  Still  more  true  is  it  that 
moral  delinquency  ravages  both  body  and  mind, 
throws  its  dark  shadow  over  coming  generations, 
and  infallibly  leads  to  the  degradation  of  the  species. 
It  does  this  mainly  by  its  direct  and  indirect  influ- 
ence upon  the  body,  by  the  infecting  stain  there 
which — like  that  upon  the  character — lurks  and 
leaven§  the  whole,  and  bears  on  the  father's  sin  to 
distant  generations. 

Now  what  is  so  important,  and  what  we  want 
our  legislators  to  feel,  especially  at  the  present 
particular  juncture,  is  this— that  in  proportion  as 
this  stain  is  allowed  to  exist  and  to  propagate  itself, 
and  by  its  hydra-headed  maladies  to  damage  the 
bodies  and  lower  the  physical  status  of  the  people, 
so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  deterioration  of 
character  and  the  tendency  to  moral  obliquities  of 
various  kinds.  This  is  one,  and  a  potent  one, 
among  the  ways  in  which  vice  sows  the  seed  of 
future  noxious  weeds  and  fertilises  the  soil  for  their 
growth.  The  moral  delinquencies  damage  the  body, 
and  so  the  damaged  body  is  the  more  prone  to  the 
moral  delinquencies.  The  action  and  reaction  is 
direct  and  swift.  One  way,  therefore,  to  limit  and 
arrest  moral  disease  and  to  increase  the  healthy 
moral  tone  of  a  community  is  to  limit  and  arrest 
bodily  disease  and  to  labour  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  body. 
No  sentimental  fancies,  no  overdrawn  apprehensions 
of  interference  with  the  liberties  and  rights  and  free 
action  of  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  the 
enforcement  of  those  principles  and  laws  which  are 
requisite  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of 
disease,  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  Factory 
Acts,  of  Educational  Codes,  of  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  or  of  provisions  for  the  careful  and  humane 
conduct  of  experimentation  upon  animals.  Let  the 
salus  populi,  simply  and  sensibly  and  at  the  same 
time  scientifically  considered,  be  really  and  prac- 
tically the  suprema  lex.  Thus  shall  we  best  pro- 
mote strength  of  mind,  with  attendant  wise  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  as  well  as  sound  morality,  with 
attendant  high-mindedness  and  honourable  feeling, 
in  our  people. 

*  Abstract  of  Inaagonl  Addreu  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Glasgow,  September  1883, 
an  the  section  of  Salutary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicioe. 


How  largely  does  experience  show  us  that  the 
body  is  not  merely  the  inlet  to  the  mental  and  the 
moral  chambers  and  the  agent  of  the  forces  ema- 
nating thence,  but  that  it  is  also,  and  to  some  extent 
consequentially,  the  type  of  them  }  How  much,  that 
is  to  say,  of  them  can  be  inferred  from  it  ?  What  do 
we  not  learn  of  the  largeness  and  strength  and  vigour 
of  them  from  the  corresponding  evidences  in  it  ? 
How  rarely  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind  associated 
with  a  feeble  and  inert  body  1  What  kind  of  cha- 
racter do  we  judge  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  the 
upright  frame,  the  open  face,  and  the  straightforward 
step? 

By  this  providential,  or  natural,  law  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  physical  wiih  the  other  qualities  is  worked 
out  the  predominance  of  the  best.  In  the  great 
struggles  of  nations  the  best  win,  because  goodness 
is  the  associate  of  strength  and  healthfulness  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
people  is  a  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
position  among  others.  This  becomes  yearly  more 
and  more  the  case  as  increasing  civilisation  makes 
us  increasingly  dependent  upon  sanitary  regulations 
and  determines  more  clearly  what  those  regulations 
should  be.  It  is  thus  that  civilisation  meets  and 
counteracts  her  own  evils.  The  clustering  of  peoples 
in  masses  together  promotes,  in  various  ways,  the 
liability  to  disease,  while  growing  intelligence  and 
advancing  science  point  out  the  means  of  preventing 
and  arresting  it ;  and  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  so  the  science  which  promotes  the  former  is 
better  than  that  which  attempts  the  latter.  To  this 
the  members  of  my  profession  are  fully  alive  and 
willingly  assent ;  and  though  their  pecuniary  gains 
are  won  by  their  efforts  to  cure  disease,  it  is  their 
constant  and  unselfish  aim  to  trace  out  and  stamp 
out  the  sources  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  their  desire  and 
practice  to  take  an  active  part  in  every  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  people.  Well  will  it  be  for 
our  country  when  increased  opportunity  is  given  to 
them,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  of 
making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  convictions  of 
the  country. 

A  State  Sanitary  Department. 

One  result,  that  we  might  anticipate  from  such  an 
influence,  would  ere  long  be  the  institution  of  a 
Sanitary  Department  in  our  legislature,  distinct  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Minister  of  Sanitary  Affairs ;  and  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  anything  more  likely  than  this  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  people  and  their  success 
in  everything  they  undertake,  whether  it  be  literary, 
scientitic,  commercial,  or  military.  Such  an  office, 
extending  its  administration  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  cattle,  would  do  much  to  reinstate  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  to  reduce  the  price  and  improve  the 
quality  of  animal  food  ;  and  it  would  find  a  further 
scope  for  action  in  considering  and  checking  the 
diseases  to  which  our  various  food-producing  plants 
become  more  liable  as  they  are  more  highly  culti- 
vated ;  and  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  are 
producing  g^eat  devastation  and  pecuniary  loss,  with 
accompanying  distress  and  injury  to  the  peoples. 
Under  such  a  sanitary  office  the  department  of  the 
Registrar-General  would  properly  be  placed  ;  the 
Ordnance  and  Geological  Surveys  and  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  should  be  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
this  institute  would  be  a  valuable  handmaid  in  carry- 
ing on  that  wkich  is  perhaps  it^  most  important 
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work,  the  conducting  the  examination  of  surveyors 
and  inspectors.  The  greater  extension  of  this  work 
is  sorely  needed.  A  certain  amount  of  suitable 
education,  tested  by  examination,  should  be  required 
of  all  candidates  for  these  responsible  offices  ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  surveyors  and  inspectors,  and  a  respect  for  their 
opinions  cannot  be  expected  unless  there  is  some 
security  for  the  possession  by  them  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  sanitary  science.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  has  undertaken,  and  for  some  years 
carried  on,  an  examination  of  medical  men  for  cer- 
tificates in  sanitary  science.  Such  certificates  should 
be  a  necessary  qualification  for  medical  officers  of 
health  ;  and  a  subject  of  so  great  scientific  interest, 
demanding  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge,  and  fraught 
with  such  far-reaching  benefits  to  mankind,  ought 
certainly  to  be  included  in  the  area  of  University 
teaching.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  are  not  at  present  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this,  or  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  a  wiser  and  more  beneficent 
direction  could  be  given  to  the  liberal  aspirations  of 
those  who  are  indebted  for  ample  means  to  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  people  than  the  foundation  of  a 
Professorship  of  Sanitary  Science  in  the  University, 
so  giving  the  subject  a  definite  place  in  the  studies 
at  thatancient  seat  of  learning. 

Among  other  benefits  which  would  be  likely  to 
follow  the  formation  of  a  separate  governmental 
department,  giving  its  full  and  undivided  attention 
to  sanitary  matters,  is  the  redistribution  and  greater 
equalisation  of  the  sanitary  districts,  together  with  a 
provision  for  their  harmonious  co-operation — the 
bringing,  that  is,  of  all  into  closer  relation  with  one 
another  and  with  the  central  department,  so  that 
the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  one  district 
might  be  speedily  communicated,  telegraphed  if 
necessary,  to  others,  and  timely  preventive  measures 
against  the  spread,  or  transmission,  of  disease  be 
taken. 

Moreover,  the  higher  and  more  definite  relation 
with  the  Government  of  a  separate  sanitary  depart- 
ment would  tend  to  promote  that  official  sympathy 
which  is  now  much  wanting,  and  would  encourage  a 
proper  attention  to  and  recognition  of  the  services 
of  those  men  who  devote  their  time  and  abilities  to 
sanitary  science.  It  would  also  lead  to  a  due  con- 
sideration by  Parliament  of  the  pressing  sanitary 
needs  of  the  people. 

Good  sanitary  legislation  must  ere  long  be  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  first  necessities  for  a  prosperous 
people  ;  and  the  Government  of  England  ought  not 
to  lag  behind,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  do,  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  this  great  boon  for  the  nation.  It 
should  take  more  active  cognisance  of  the  fact  that 
a  people  must  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  their 
own  imprudence  ;  and  it  should  not  leave  the  carry- 
ing out  of  bygicnic  works,  so  much  as  it  does,  to 
parochial  admmistrations  and  local  authorities. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  shown 
its  consciousness  of  responsibility  to  take  action  in 
this  direction  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  introduced 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
requesting  the  President  to  call  an  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  with  a  view  to  consider  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  ports  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  several  Powers,  as  well  as  of  the 
vessels  departing  from  them.  That  Congress  was 
well  attended  by  delegates  from  Europe  and  other 
parts ;  several  questions  were  seriously  and  care- 


fully discussed,  and  important  propositions  were 
made.  What  is  perhaps  even  more  to  the  point, 
each  State,  with  few  exceptions,  has  its  *  State  Ento- 
mologist * ;  and  they  all  publish  full  annual  reports 
upon  the  damage  done  to  food-plants  by  various  in- 
sects, and  suggest  means  of  prevention.  Why  should 
not  something  of  that  sort  be  done  here  ?  In  most 
of  the  European  States  there  is  some  recognition  of 
duty  in  this  respect ;  and  much  has  been  done  in 
England  through  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  various  legislative  enact- 
ments. Still  there  is  ample  room  for  England  to 
concentrate  and  improve  her  national  sanitary  orga- 
nisation in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  an  example 
to  others. 

Naval  and  Military  Sanitation. 

Above  all,  in  the  case  of  the  army,  and  also  of 
the  navy,  it  is  a  most  urgent  need  that  the  sanitary 
service  should  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and  placed 
upon  a  definite  footing  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
medical  staff,  so  that  it  has  its  distinct  training, 
duties,  and  responsibilities.  This  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  authorities  at  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty.  Next  in  importance  to 
good  generalship,  for  the  success  of  a  campaign, 
is  good  sanitary  arrangement.  Of  what  use 
are  the  best  soldiers  unless  they  are  well  handled 
and  kept  in  good  health?  The  prevalence  of 
disease  brings  not  only  fatality  but  dispiriting 
and  disorganisation.  The  massing  together  of 
troops  in  any  place  is  certain,  after  a  short  time, 
to  be  productive  of  disease,  unless  the  precau- 
tions taken  against  it  are  most  careful  and  most 
rigid  :  and  sad  experience  tells  that  the  ranks  of  a 
stationary  army  are  liable  to  be  quickly  decimated. 
To  this  are  to  be  added  the  contingencies  of  climate, 
exposure,  sudden  variations  in  marches  and  in  food, 
and  the  many  liabilities  of  a  soldier's  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inflictions  of  a  soldier's  dress  ana 
accoutrements.  The  records  indicating  an  amount  of 
unhealthiness  in  the  British  armies,  exceeding  that 
of  the  French  and  some  others,  ought  to  stimulate  to 
some  change  in  our  arrangements.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  in  ordinary  warfare  the  victims  of  disease 
are  three  times  as  many  as  those  of  the  sword,  with 
which,  I  take  it,  are  included  the  fearful  adjuncts 
to  that  weapon  made  by  modern  science.  This 
startling  announcement  ought  surely  to  arouse  the 
attention  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  authorities. 
Yet  it  appears  that  little  advance  has  been  made 
since  the  disastrous  period  of  the  Crimea.  It  is 
appalling  to  contemplate  what  would  probably  have 
been  the  consequences  of  a  prolonged  campaign  in 
Egypt.  The  insufficiency  of  the  provisions  for  the 
medical  staff  in  Egypt,  of  which  we  heard  so  much — 
I  do  not  mean  of  the  medical  staff  itself,  but  of  the 
provisions  for  its  operations— are  bad  enough  ;  but 
the  want  of  a  thorough  sanitary  organisation,  under 
the  direction  of  well-instructed  and  able  men,  is  a 
far  graver  source  of  danger.  Upon  the  lowest 
ground,  as  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  this  subject 
demands  serious  and  urgent  attention.  The  brave 
British  soldier  or  sailor  is  a  costly  as  well  as  a  valuable 
article,  and  ought  not  to  be  at  the  risk  of  exposures 
to  sources  of  disease,  which  science  and  wisdom 
would  have  foreseen  and  provided  against. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  in 

spite  of  the  good  influence  of  drill  and  discipline 

upon  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  men, 

a  standing  army  is,  to  some  extent,  necessarily  a 
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detcriorator  of  national  physique,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
selecting  influence  of  recruiting  regulations  the  best 
specimens  are  withdrawn  from  the  community  just 
when  they  are  entering  upon  the  vigorous  period  of 
manhood  ;  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  high  rate  of 
mortality,  especially  from  lung  disease,  which  is 
attributed  to  what  has  been  termed  *  vitiated  barrack 
atmosphere,'  as  well  from  exposures  of  other  kinds 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  augmentation  of  an 
army,  therefore,  directly  debilitates  a  nation  and 
lessens  its  fighting  power  by  the  drain  it  makes 
upon  the  best  bone  and  blood  of  the  land.  This  is 
fully  as  serious  as  the  drain  which  it  makes  upon 
gold,  even  if  we  take  into  account  the  diminution  of 
gold-producing  power  consequent  on  the  abstrac- 
tion from  the  labour  market  of  so  many  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and  it  is  less  easily  repaired.  Every 
effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  drain 
10  the  minimum  by  the  adoption  of  those  precautions 
which  sanitary  science  and  experience  show  to  be 
most  calculated  to  prolong  life  and  give  health  to  the 
soldier. 

The  Treatment  of  Infants. 

Small  matters  have  often  great  import,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  life  ;  and  this  may  be  truly  said 
of  those  mischievous  two  yards  of  calico,  which 
wound  round  the  middle  of  so  many  infants  on  their 
introduction  into  the  world,  as  a  sort  of  baptism  to 
the  numerous  evils  of  fashion  in  dress  to  which  they 
are  admitted,  constrict  and  hinder  the  expansion  of 
that  very  region  of  the  body  where  heart  and  lungs, 
stomach  and  liver,  organs  of  no  mean  importance, 
are  struggling  for  room  to  grow  and  do  their  work, 
and  where  natural  mechanical  conditions  throw 
some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  full  development.  The 
expansion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  so 
pronounced  a  feature  in  the  well-formed  human 
figure,  is  attained  chiefly  in  the  higher  animals, 
and,  like  most  of  such  higher  prerogatives,  is  the 
result  of  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  is,  propor- 
tionately, liable  to  suffer  from  interference.  The 
chief  effort  to  accomplish  it  is  made,  soon  after 
birth,  when  breathing  and  food-taking,  and  the 
various  changes  incidental  upon  them  begin  ;  and 
at  this  very  juncture  the  opportunity  is  taken  by 
meddlesome  hands  to  hinder  the  expansion  of  the 
region  where  these  new  processes,  upon  which  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  fabric  depends,  have  to  be 
initiated  and  carried  out  A  more  pernicious  device 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  this  relic  of  anti- 
quated nursedom  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  deformed,  or  pigeon-chests,  of 
hainpered  stomachs,  livers,  lungs,  and  hearts,  with 
their  varied  attendant  life-enduring  infirmities,  and 
curtailment  of  life,  that  must  result  from  the  use  of 
these  *  swathers,'  as  they  are  called,  for  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity.  The  oft-condemned 
tight  waist-banding,  and  lacing  of  after  years,  which 
affects  only  the  small  fashionable  section  of  one-half 
of  the  community,  is  not,  even  in  those  who  arc  sub- 
jected to  it,  so  mischievous  as  this  concealed  semi- 
strangling  process  which  is  diligently  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  infants  of  all 
classes.  Of  the  three  demands  of  the  infantile 
period — liberty  of  movement,  fresh  air,  and  good 
ibod— it  seems  strange  that  the,  first  two  should  be 
'limited  by  smothering  bed-clothes,  swathers,  long 
petticoats,  and  other  dress-devices,  together  with 
imperfect  ventilation  of  rooms,  while  the  last  is 
liable   to    be    supplied   sometimes    in   insufficient 


quantity  and  bad  quality,  but  often,  whether  good  or 
bad,  in  superabundance.  How  many  poor  helpless 
children  are  condemned  into  spasms,  diarrhoea, 
convulsions,  and  death,  which  are  complacently- 
attributed  to  teething,  that  never  failing  cover  for  the 
multitude  of  the  sins  of  the  bottle.  No  other  infant 
has,  altogether,  so  bad  a  time  of  it  as  the  human. 
None  pays  such  penalties  to  the  caprices,  the 
fancies,  the  theories,  and,  above  all,  the  immoralities 
of  its  parents. 

A  host  of  maladies  with  a  corresponding  death- 
rate  are  ignorantly  regarded  as  its  rightful  heritage  ; 
and  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  this  many-headed 
monster  in  the  form  of  maltreatment,  it  is  urged 
that,  after  all,  the  effect  is  that  the  weak  are  weeded 
out  while  the  stronger  survive,  so  as  to  result  in  the 
production  of  a  healthier  average  manhood,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  finer  stock.  It  is  said  that  if,  by 
better  sanitar)'  arrangements,  we  keep  alive  the 
weaker  members,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  physical 
status  of  the  whole  family  will  be  lowered.  A 
little  consideration  will,  however,  show  that  this  is 
not  onlv  an  inhuman  but  also  a  partial  view  ;  and 
we  shall  find  here  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  that 
which  is  most  right  is  most  politic.  The  same  better 
methods  which  preser\'e  some  in  life  who  would 
otherwise  have  passed  out  of  it  give  better  condition 
to  all  those  who  survive.  All  are,  as  it  were,  raised 
a  step  on  the  physical  ladder,  and  the  status  of  the 
whole  is  improved. 

The  F(;ot  and  its  Covering. 

The  mention  of  one  part  of  the  human  frame 
which  labours  under  developmental  difficulties,  and 
which  is  sorely  hindered  by  impediments,  reminds 
of  another  part  which  is  even  worse  circumstanced. 
The  well-formed  human  foot  may  be  regarded  as 
nature's  last  and  hardest,  and  not  least  beautiful, 
work.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
human  body,  that  to  which  man  owes  his  erectness 
and  firmness  of  gait  and  his  ability  to  use  the  hand 
as  the  minister  of  his  will  Even  under  favourable 
circumstances  it  attains  perfection  only  in  the  higher 
groups  of  the  human  family  ;  and  in  them  fails  to 
do  so  more  often  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  compact  well-formed  arch,  the  slightly  spread- 
ing and  gracefully  curving  supple  toes,  which  give 
firmness  together  with  spring  and  elasticity  to  the 
step,  are  comparatively  rarely  attained ;  and  what 
atrocious  impediments  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  acquiring  and  maintaining  their  proper  form  I 
The  foot  confers,  as  I  have  said,  much  upon  the 
handy  and  ill  deserves  the  return  made  to  it.  How 
pretty  is  the  infant  foot,  graceful  in  outline,  supple, 
free,  and  varied  in  its  movements.  It  has  the  hard 
task  before  it  of  being  the  unaided  weight-bearer 
and  propeller  of  the  body  reared  erect  and  at  right 
angles  upon  it ;  a  task  which  it  alone  in  the  animalk 
world  attempts,  and  for  which  an  exquisite  mecha- 
nism is  required  and  provided.  Accordingly,  it  is 
forthwith  hindered  in  its  proper  growth,  crippled, 
deformed,  stunted  and  weakened  by  bad-fitting  un- 
yielding cases  constructed  with  an  ill-advised  view 
to  economy  or  in  accordance  with  a  bad  and  mere- 
tricious taste.  Never  has  this  been  more  exem- 
plified than  in  the  odious  combination  of  high  heel 
and  compressed  pointed  toe  which  transforms 
beauty  to  ugliness,  curtails  the  play  of  the  foot, 
shortens  the  step  and  spoils  the  gait.  We  regard 
the  Chinese  foot  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  barbarism  in 
fashion,  and  we  think  of  it  with  woxider  and  horror. 
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But,  be  it  remembered,  that  foot  is  not  intended  to 
do  work.  It  is  unfitted  for  duty  and  it  is  relieved 
from  it.  The  Chinese  lady  is  not  to  be  subjected, 
like  common  folk,  to  the  undignified  trouble  of  walk- 
ing about ;  and  her  feet  are  therefore  superfluous. 
The  Chinese  must  regard  our  fashion  as  even  more 
absurd  which  cramps  the  feet  and  yet  expects  them 
to  do  their  work,  which  takes  away  the  straw  and 
yet  requires  the  tale  of  bricks.  Still  fashion  will 
have  its  sway,  and  will  bring  its  penalties  in  flat 
feet,  crooked  toes,  and  corns  ;  and  these,  besides  the 
direct  suffering  and  trouble  they  induce,  by  interfer- 
ing with  natural  exercise  and  movement,  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  lead  to  a  variety  of  secondary 
ailments.  Indeed,  swathers  and  tight  shoes  may 
well  be  regarded  as  among  the  insidious  and  fertile 
sources  of  disease. 

Peculiarly  is  it  the  case  in  this  island  with  regard 
to  the  foot.  For  if  I  mistake  not,  our  countrymen, 
well  cared  for  by  nature  in  this  respect,  are,  with 
regard  to  it,  the  greatest  offenders  against  nature ; 
and  these  offences  in  the  matter  of  the  foot  are 
among  the  most  prejudicial  of  their  kind.  The  tat- 
tooings  and  nose  and  lip  borings  of  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  head-flattening  of  others,  which  we 
stigmatise  as  barbarous,  are  not  so  damaging  as  the 
foot-spoiling  so  common  among  ourselves,  and  espe- 
cially among  our  agricultural  poor.  The  straight 
firm  great  toe,  the  high  planted  arch,  the  well 
developed  calf— three  specialities  of  man,  without 
which  he  cannot  walk  and  run  as  he  ought  to  do,  are 
too  commonly  made,  during  childhood,  to  degenerate 
into  the  obliquely  blanting  toe,  the  flat  foot  and  the 
puny  calf.  The  hobbling  hesitating  gait  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  firm  bold  step.  We  must  proportion- 
atery  suffer  in  the  race  of  life,  and  shall  infallibly  find 
out  the  disadvantage  to  our  cost,  whenever  we  come 
to  be  matched  in  the  military  march  against  a  better 
shod  and  better  footed  people. 

Education. 

To  pass  on  to  another  subject  which  greatly  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  the  younjf,  and  therefore  of 
the  whole  community,  and  which  does  so  more 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when ,  it  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  masses  of  our  population,  viz..  Educa- 
tion. Will  this  extension  advance  the  sanitary  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  therefore  prove  a 
boon  to  them,  or  will  it  not  ?  This  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  answer  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  education  given.  Education  which 
strengthens  as  well  as  informs  the  mind,  which  in- 
creases the  powers  of  reasoning  as  well  as  provides 
the  material  upon  which  to  reason,  will,  we  may  be 
certain,  improve  the  physical  as  well  as  give  tone  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  man.  All  experience  proves 
this.  Knowledge,  conjoined  with  the  power  to 
wield  it,  brings  all  nature  under  our  sway.  It  not 
only  reveals  to  us  the  best  paths  to  health  and 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  but  it  also  enables  us  to 
follow  them.  Sanitarians  are  therefore  necessarily 
educationists  ;  and  their  work  is  to  ascertain  and 
point  out  the  kind  of  education  which  will  be  thus 
improving,  to  show  that  all  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  education  does  not  deserve  the  name,  that 
much,  indeed,  which  is  so  called  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  which  are  in- 
tended, being  likely  to  lower  instead  of  elevate  the 
mental  and  moral  standard.  This  it  assuredly  will  do 
if  it  is  conducted  or  so  pressed,  as  in  any  degree  to 
weaken  or  damage  the  physical  status. 


It  is  for  us  to  point  out  and  strongly  impress  upon 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education,  that  that  edu- 
cation, and  that  only,  is  good  which  stores  the  mind 
without  injuring  the  body.  We  cannot  too  often,  or 
too  forcibly,  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
physical,  and  will  rise  or  fall  with  it,  and  especially 
in  these  days,  when,  in  the  growing  struggle  for 
existence,  teachers  are  being  ranged  against  teachers, 
and  pupils  against  pupils,  in  competition  for  certifi- 
cates, prizes,  and  places.  The  temptation  to  over- 
strain, and  be  overstrained,  is  great  ;  and  the  ill 
results  upon  mind  and  body  are  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Every  mental  effort  is  attended  by 
brain-wear.  The  greater  and  more  prolonged  the 
effort  the  greater  the  wear ;  and,  unless  sufficient 
time  be  allowed  for  repair,  exhaustion  ensues,  and 
the  brain  is  rendered  less  capable  of  renewed 
effort.  Let  it  be  remembered,  especially,  that  this  is 
true  of  attention.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  think  atten- 
tion is  an  easy  matter,  and  to  punish  quickly  for  in- 
attention, whereas  in  reality  it  is  almost  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  the  concentration  of  the  ment.il  bat- 
teries under  the  influence  of  the  will.  To  effect  it 
well  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  the  will,  which 
can  be  maintained,  in  children  especially,  only  for  a 
short  time — for  a  few  minutes  in  little  children  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  it  longer,  if  unfortunately 
successful,  leads  to  exhaustion  of  the  power  to  make 
the  effort,  in  short,  creates  inattention,  and  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  process  renders  the  inatten- 
tion habitual.  The  more  intense  the  effort  at  inat- 
tention the  more  true  is  this.  Yet  the  cultivation  of 
the  habit  of  quick  fixed  attention,  which  implies  the 
restraint  of  wandering  thought,  constitutes  the  most 
essential  feature  of  good  education.  Upon  it  brisk- 
ness of  apprehension,  memory  and  mental  power,  in 
great  measure,  depend.  Good  bodily  vigour  is 
necessary  for  it.  When  weak,  languid,  or  tired,  we 
cannot  apply  our  minds  effectively,  that  is,  we  cannot 
closely  attend  to  anything  ;  and  we  have  greatest 
difficulty  in  doing  so  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
which  interest  us  least. 

Much  has.been  written,  by  Chadwick  and  other?, 
on  the  evil  done  by  the  length  of  time  during  which 
children  are  kept  in  schools  and  expected  to  bend 
their  minds  to  subjects  which,  uninteresting  in  their 
nature,  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taught ;  and  of  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gation there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  absurd,  or  worse  than  absurd,  that  children 
should  be  pent  up  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  for  the 
space  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  at  a  stretch 
over  dull  lessons.  Such  treatment  necessarily  pre- 
vents the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  attention,  in- 
duces idleness,  carelessness,  apathy,  and  dulness, 
enervates  both  body  and  mind,  and  brings  large 
numbers  to  the  condition  of  having  learned  one 
thing  only  thoroughly,  and  that  is  to  hate  learning. 
Better  results  may  be  expected  from  an  extension  of 
the  *  half-time  system,*  and  the  employment  of  the 
hours  wrested  from  books  in  mechanical  preparation 
for  various  trades,  in  military  exercises,  athletics, 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  in  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  music,  of  plants,  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
other  subjects  which  will  excite  interest,  command 
observation,  and  add  pleasure  to  life. 

Much  has  also  been  written,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth,  on  the  evils  resulting  from  the  high-pressure 
system  in  education,  which  is  deemed  requisite  to 
prepare  students  for  examinations,  and  to  enable 
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them  to  contend  for  the  many  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition at  an  early  period  of  life.  The  stinjulus  of 
gain  and  ambition  is  resorted  to  to  counteract  the 
dislike  of  learning,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
leads,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  to  further  evils. 

In  this  age  of  increasing  nervousness,  which 
means  susceptibility  to  impressions  or  sensibility, 
the  effects  of  overtension,  or  overstrain,  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded.  They 
are  very  insidious,  often  attributed  to  laziness,  arc 
slow  to  be  recovered  from,  and  are  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  break-down  in  the  student's  career.  Many, 
from  this  cause,  fail  to  reach  the  examination  goal. 
Many,  having  reached  it,  had  better  never  have 
sought  it.  Some  require  long  periods  of  repose  to 
legain  the  elasticity  which  heavy  pressure  has  weak- 
ened, and  to  refit  them  for  further  work.  Some 
never  do  regain  it,  and  live  on  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  early  distinction  had  raised.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  watch  many  instances  of  these 
results,  and,  I  hope,  in  many  cases,  to  prevent  them 
by  strong  remonstrances  against  the  seducing  but 
enervating  nocturna  lucerna^  and  by  urgent  advice 
to  transfer  some  hours  from  work  to  rest  and  play, 
and  by  instilling  the  most  wholesome  maxim,  otiare 
quo  labores.  Happily  the  playground  and  the  river 
come  more  and  more  to  the  fore  as  the  compensa- 
tions for  the  schoolroom  and  the  examination-hall ; 
and  the  ambitions  of  parents  are  set  almost  as  much 
upon  successes  in  the  forjner  as  in  the  latter.  Their 
instincts  tell  them,  rightly,  that  it  is  not  by  learned 
feebleness  that  the  race  of  life  is  to  be  won,  that  the 
string,  well-knit,  and  elastic  frame  is  best  to  be 
trusted  as  the  home  and  agent  of  the  sound  and 
effective  mind.  As  I  have  watched  with  interest  the 
quickly-growing  tendency  to  increased  education  of 
women,  and  the  desire  in  women  to  match  them- 
selves in  the  mental  arena  against  men,  together 
with  the  fise  and  successful  progress  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  Colleges,  in  connection  with  my  own 
University,  it  has  not  been  without  apprehension 
that  the  associated  strain  and  excitement  might  act 
prejudicially  upon  the  sensitive  fabric  and  the  finely- 
strung  nerves  of  the  woman.  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  consequences  to  her,  and  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  her,  of  any  deterioration  of  her 
physique  would  be  ill  repaid  by  any  resul's  that  cdu- 
cution  could  bring  ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  the 
less  of  mental  competition  she  has  the  better  it  will 
be  for  her.  At  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to 
mark  that  the  movement  has  been  attended  by  a 
corresponding  enlargement  of  the  range  and  amount 
of  bodily  exercise.  The  gymnasium  and  the  lawn- 
tennis  ground  are  the  antidotes,  and  therefore  the 
correlatives,  to  the  study  ;  and  we  may  have  good 
hope  that  the  increased  and  well-balanced  exercise 
of  mind  and  body  will  lead  to  a  better  development 
and  greater  strength  of  both. 

Ventilation. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  ventilation.  Good 
fresh  air  and  light  are  the  first  requisites  for  health. 
Our  gardens  tell  the  necessity  for  them — even  for 
plants,  and  show  that  the  more  the  plants  are  shut 
up  from  them  the  more  liable  they  become  to  blights 
and  disease,  and  to  imperfect  development  of  colour 
and  form.  Fresh  air  means  air  in  motion.  We  are 
quickly  conscious  of  the  difference  to  our  powers  of 
work,  of  attention,  or  of  exercise  in  a  closed  room 
and  in  one  open  to  the  air,  on  a  still  day  and  in  a 
brisk  wind,  in  a  screened  wooded  valley,  and  on  a 


hill  top ;  and  we  know  that  still  air  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  various  organ- 
isms which  give  rise  to  putrescence  and  communi- 
cate disease.  The  ventilation  and  lighting  of  his 
house  is,  to  some  extent,  in  the  power  of  each  man, 
and  is  commonly  far  too  little  attended  to,  especially 
in  the  bedrooms.  These  are  generally  stuffy,  with 
closed  and  curtained  windows,  and  are  replete  with 
emanations  from  beds,  clothes-boxes,  and  various 
accumulations  under  the  beds,  and  dusty  corners.. 
The  admission  of  air,  scanty  during  the  day,  is 
permitted  at  night  only  through  the  chimney  ;  and 
often  there  is  not  even  that  sooty  channel.  Our 
open  fires,  needlessly  wasteful,  and  therefore  cobtly 
though  they  be,  are,  no  doubt,  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence; and  they  make  the  contrast  between 
English  and  foreign  houses,  which  latter  are  for  the 
most  part  heated  by  stoves,  much  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Still  the  English  houses  admit  of  much 
improvement,  which  can  be  easily  made.  The  air 
which  passes  up  the  chimney  from  the  fire  must  be 
supplied  through  some  inlets  ;  hence,  when  windows 
and  doors  are  closed,  it  comes  through  crevices  in 
the  boards,  carpets,  &c.,  bringing  with  it  various 
impurities  ;  and  too  often  demands  are  made  upon 
the  water-closets  and  sink-traps.  The  ill-fitting  of 
the  doors  and  window-sashes  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor  serves  the  good  purpose  of  providing  ventilators. 
But  the  better  houses  have  not  this  safeguard  ;  and 
as  dire  experience  in  high  quarters  tells  us,  their 
inmates  too  often  pay  serious  penalty  for  good 
carpentry,  added  to  that  apprehension  of  draughts 
which  is  maintained  by  an  ignorance,  or  an  ignoring^ 
of  the  fact  that  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives against  cold  and  rheumatism,  as  well  as 
against  fevers  and  debility. 

People  go  to  the  seaside  and  bathe  themselves  all 
day  long  in  air,  and  then  wonder  that,  on  returning 
to  their  pent-up  houses,  they  feel  unwell,  perhaps 
more  so  than  if  they  had  not  left  them.  The 
amount  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  which 
has  been  computed  to  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  purity  of  the  air,  cannot  of 
course  usually  be  supplied  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
in  every  house  that  a  ready  supply  of  air  is  provided 
from  the  exterior,  and  that  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter,  some  window,  in  the  chief  passages  at 
least,  remains  open.  In  many  houses  there  is  a 
fanlight  over  the  entrance.  This  should  be  made  to 
open,  which  it  can  easily  be,  though  it  very  rarely 
is ;  and  it  should  be  kept  open,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  throughout  the  year.  This  change  would 
make  a  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  houses.  In  the  country  cottages  and  houses, 
the  windows,  especially  in  the  upper  storeys,  are  too 
small  and  too  much  closed  ;  and  it  is  distressing  to 
notice  how  often  the  dwellings  are  closely  beset  or 
overhung  by  trees,  which  shut  out  both  air  and  light. 
It  were  a  wholesome  rule  that  no  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  so  close  to  a  house  that  it  would 
touch  it  if  it  fell  But  trees  are  too  commonly 
planted  without  consideration  of  the  space  they  will 
occupy,  and  the  shade  they  will  throw,  when  they 
grow  up  ;  and  when  they  have  grown  up  there  is  a 
health-disregarding  reluctance  to  cut  them  down. 
The  courtyards  and  alleys  in  town  do  not  easily 
admit  of  rectification.  The  only  effectual  plan 
appears  to  be  that  of  clearing  them  away  and 
erecting  buildings  with  better  sanitary  arrangements 
on  their  site,  by  which,  as  experience  has  shown* 
the  mortality  of  the  residents  msi^^be  diminished 
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and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  people  of  this 
country  to  refuse  to  travel  abroad,  or  to  prefer 
to  confine  their  travels  in  certain  directions,  only 
because  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  habits  offen- 
sive to  the  senses  and  to  health.  I  think  it  is  fair  at 
this  time  to  make  this  claim  ;  and  whilst  I  make  it 
for  England,  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Scotland  preceded  her  ;  but,  at  least,  I  am  glad  that 
the  principles  and  practices  worked  out  in  the 
former  country  have  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
North,  and  that  the  comfort  of  life  has  been  greatly 
increased  amongst  the  population  since  the  time 
when  I  spent  my  early  days  in  Glasgow,  This  work 
has  not  been  done  without  the  anxious  and  severe 
labour  of  many  men  :  a  whole  generation  of  in- 
quirers may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  struggle. 
Nevertheless,  the  leader  of  them  all  is  still  amongst 
us  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  sanitary  reform  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Edwin  Chadwick.  I  doubt  if  his  labours  are  suffi- 
ciently known  even  now  to  the  general  public  ;  but, 
having  had  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  being 
at  an  early  period  of  life  more  or  less  associated  with 
him  in  his  work,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  earnestness,  his 
unselfishness,  and  his  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  many  lives  he  has  saved, 
though  calculations  have  been  made  on  good  founda- 
tions ;  but  even  the  number  of  lives  which  he  has 
saved  would  give  a  small  idea  of  his  merits,  because 
we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  enormous 
amount  of  discomfort  and  imperfect  health  which 
sanitary  appliances  remove.  Surely  we  ought  to 
honour  such  a  man.  To  have  led  an  army  so  as  to 
have  killed  but  a  small  portion  of  those  whose  lives 
he  has  saved  would  probably  have  given  him  the 
tank  of  a  leader,  a  Dux— a  duke.  Can  the  nation 
not  give  him  some  equivalent  honour,  or  put  some 
stamp  on  the  noble  metal  of  his  life  ? 

But  whilst  we  look  on  the  progress  of  this  country 
in  matters  relating  to  public  health,  and  take  to  our- 
selves that  honour  which  we  think  is  our  desert,  we 
cannot  have  any  feeling  but  pleasure  when  we  look 
at  the  work  of  a  scientific  kind  which  has  been  done 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  at  this  present 
moment  claiming  the  attention  of  all  sanitary  re- 
formers. The  work  done  by  Pasteur  in  France  is  of 
a  kind  which  cannot  be  too  highly  admired.  He  has 
probed  into  the  more  immediate  causes  of  disease  in 
man,  in  the  lower  animals,  and  in  plants,  and  he  has 
found  results  scarcely  suspected  even  by  those  who 
for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  microscope  would 
continue  to  reveal  to  us  many  wonderful  and  im- 
portant secrets.  It  is  true  that  in  very  early  days  it 
was  suspected  even  by  Terentius  Varro  that  small 
animals  in  the  air  and  low  places  in  swampy  grounds 
produced  disease  in  man,  a  suspicion  founded  on 
what  results  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
history  of  the  microscope  from  the  days  of  Leeuwen- 
hoek  is  a  history  of  marvels ;  but  during  the  days  of 
Pasteur  the  marvels  must  have  astonished  even  its 
greatest  admirers.  There  have  no  doubt  been  many 
workers  besides  Pasteur,  but  I  have  selected  in  the 
case  of  England  only  one  name — one  that  seemed 
eminent  amongst  all  others  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  public  health  ;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  bring  forward 
Pasteur  prominently  before  you,  although  you  are 
already  ^mihar  with  his  name,  and  I  am  not  quite 
lure  if  it  be  not  the  case  that  by  some  peculiarity  of 
fte  action  of  fame,  his  name  is  better  known  in  this 
mmtry  than  even  that  of  Edwin  Chadwick. 


If  I  mention  Pasteur  at  present  it  is  in  order  that 
I  may  allude  to  one  of  his  latest  discoveries,  viz.,  the 
attenuation  of  the  virus  of  at  least  one  disease,  viz., 
that  of  chicken  cholera,  by  the  action  of  air  or 
oxygen.  I  do  this  because  it  comes  in  well  with  the 
object  which  I  have  in  view  in  this  address,  specially 
to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  oxygen  ;  it  is  an  old 
subject  but  not  exhausted,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  too  much  wearied  by  listening  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  pure  air. 

It  was  an  Englishman  that  discovered  oxygen. 
Priestley  called  it  vital  air,  with  a  due  appreciation 
of  its  wonderful  powers.  It  was  a  Frenchman, 
Laviosicr,  who  gave,  we  may  say,  its  scientific  work 
to  do,  and  called  it  by  its  present  name.  The  two 
nations  have  worked  together  for  many  years,  think- 
ing on  similar  subjects,  whether  friendly  or  at  war. 

If  we  leave  for  a  moment  the  attention  to  in- 
dividual workers,  and  consider  the  ordinary  observa- 
tion of  moderately  observing  men,  we  find  how 
wonderful  is  the  difference  noticed  between  places 
and  objects  which  have  been  closely  shut  up  and 
those  which  have  had  the  clear  sweep  of  the  air  of 
heaven  upon  them.  We  call  the  former  places  close 
or  musty,  or  depressing,  or  in  various  ways  endeavour 
to  define  our  objections  to  them.  The  Arab,  in  the 
free  air  of  the  desert,  is  afraid  of  even  the  outskirts 
of  a  town.  Some  people  can  smell  great  cities  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and,  coming  this  year  from 
wandering  in  Norwegian  seas  and  valleys,  I  fear  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  I  had  acquired  the  power 
of  perceiving  the  near  approach  of  places  supposed 
to  be  intensely  civilised. 

When  a  room  is  shut  up  even  for  a  day,  unless  the 
room  be  very  large  indeed,  there  is  always  that 
peculiarity  observed  by  sensitive  persons  to  which 
there  is  given  the  name  of  closeness.  Yet  there 
are  people  who  do  not  seem  to  observe  this,  and 
who  live  their  lives  in  rooms  in  which  this  closeness 
may  be  constantly  observed.  I  have  often  reflected 
on  this  peculiar  condition.  Surely,  if  oxygen  removes 
all  impurities,  these  impurities  ought  to  have  been 
removed,  since  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  never  absent 
from  these  rooms,  except  to  such  a  small  extent  that 
the  estimation  of  the  change  is  extremely  difficult. 
If  we  lift  up  a  window  and  allow  the  air  to  blow  into 
the  room,  so  as  to  entirely  replace  the  original  air, 
we  do  not  at  all  times  attain  sufficient  aeration.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  in  a  climate  like  this,  where 
there  is  considerable  motion  of  the  air,  to  renew  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  entirely ;  we  may  judge  of 
this  by  making  a  trial  upon  a  visible  atmosphere, 
viz.,  one  pretty  well  filled  with  smoke.  We  see  how 
rapidly  with  an  open  window  every  trace  may  be 
removed  from  the  farthest  comer,  and  yet  this  new 
air  is  not  sufficient  to  refresh  the  room,  and  closeness 
is  the  characteristic  still  complained  of.  It  is  the 
custom  in  well-regulated  houses  not  to  renew  merely 
the  air,  but  to  cause  the  air  to  blow  through  the 
house  for  a  considerable  time  every  day  when  the 
weather  permits  it.  Knowing  this  for  a  long  time,  I 
wondered  very  much  what  was  the  reason.  Surely, 
I  said,  there  was  vital  air  enough  without  this  long 
continued  current. 

Then  that  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Schon- 
bein  came  to  my  mind,  as  I  suppose  it  has  to  the 
minds  of  many  other  chemists,  and  I  thought  it 
must  be  the  ozone  in  the  air  that  does  the  work,  and 
as  there  is  little  ozone  in  a  volume,  the  air  requires 
many  repetitions  of  bulk.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  this  still ;  but  whethefi  because^ Uie  air  receives 
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imperfect  contact  with  the  substances  to  be  purified, 
or  whether  the  mechanical  action  of  the  current  is 
necessary,  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  a 
continual  current  is  necessary  for  perfect  purifica- 
tion. Looking  further  at  this  subject,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  really  clean  houses  were  preserved  in  this 
condition  by  something  more  than  currents  of  air 
generally,  and  that  good  housewives  resorted  to  the 
practical  method  of  rubbing  by  hand,  and  it  seemed 
clear  that  no  furniture  could  be  preserved  from  that 
peculiar  condition  of  mustiness  in  any  house  where 
the  doors  and  windows  must  he  frequently  closed, 
unless  the  absolute  removal  of  certain  substances 
from  the  surface  were  resorted  to.  And  what  was 
this  substance  that  required  to  be  removed?  I 
suppose  it  to  be  one  of  organic  origin.  In  speaking 
of  this,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  enter  with 
more  detail  upon  my  own  work  than  the  works  of 
other  men.  I  shall,  naturally,  feel  more  at  home  ; 
and  as  this  Institute  will  take  care  that  you  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  discoveries  relating  to 
sanitary  appliances  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
this  may  be  a  reason  for  contracting  a  field  of  my 
observations,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  keep  your  atten- 
tion so  long  as  a  discussion  of  the  whole  range  of 
inquiry  would  demand,  even  if  I  had  power  to  speak 
so  widely. 

I  may  here  bring  in  an  account  of  an  inquiry 
concerning  ammonia,  which  will  explain  some  of  my 
meaning.  It  is  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  : — 

*  If  organic  matter  is  everywhere,  the  presence  of 
ammonia  is  everywhere  possible  ;  and  if  that  matter 
is  decomposing,  ammonia  is  everywhere.  That  is 
the  general  statement  which  this  paper  illustrates. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  it  was  observed  by  me 
that  organic  matter  could  be  found  on  surfaces 
exposed  to  exhalations  from  human  beings  ;  but  it 
is  not  till  now  that  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  has 
shone  upon  me,  and  the  practical  results  that  may 
be  drawn  from  it  in  hygiene  and  meteorology.  These 
results  are  the  great  extension  of  the  idea  that 
ammonia  may  be  an  index  of  decayed  matter.  The 
idea  itself  has  been  used  partly,  and  to  a  large 
extent — as  illustrated  in  my  Air  and  Rain  ;  the 
facts  now  to  be  given  enable  us  to  claim  for  it  a  still 
more  important  place.  The  application  seems  to  fit 
well  the  conditions  already  examined  ;  and  by  this 
means  currents  from  foul  places  have  been  readily 
found.  This  docs  not  apply  to  the  substances  which 
may  be  called  germs,  whether  it  be  possible  to  see 
them  or  not,  because  these  are  not  bodies  which 
have  passed  into  the  ammoniacal  stage,  although 
some  of  them  may  be  passing — those,  for  example, 
which  are  purely  chemical  and  exert  what  we  may 
call  idiofyciic  action. 

*  Ammonia  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  chemical  compounds.  It  comes  from  all 
living  organisms,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  build 
them  up.  To  do  this,  it  must  be  wherever  plants  or 
animals  grow  or  decay.  As  it  is  volatile,  some  of  it 
is  launched  into  the  air,  on  its  escape  from  combina- 
tion ;  and  in  the  air  it  is  always  found.  As  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  found  wherever  we  find  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  and*pro- 
bably  in  all  natural  waters,  even  the  deepest  and 
roost  purified.  As  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
touches  all  substances  and  can  be  found  on  many  ; 
it  is  in  reality  universally  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  presence  of  men  and  animals,  perhaps 
attached  more  or  less  to  all  objects,  but  especially  to 


all  found  within  human  habitations,  and,  we  might 
also  add  with  equal  certainty,  the  habitations  of  all 
animals. 

*  If  you  pick  up  a  stone  in  the  city  and  wash  off 
the  matter  on  the  surface,  you  will  find  the  water  to 
contain  ammonia.  If  you  wash  a  chair  or  a  table 
or  anything  in  the  room,  you  will  find  ammonia  in 
the  washing  ;  and  if  you  wash  your  hands  you  will 
find  the  same  ;  and  your  paper,  your  pen,  your  table- 
cloth, and  clothes,  all  show  ammonia  ;  and  even  the 
plass  cover  to  an  ornament  has  retained  some  on  its 
surface.  You  will  find  it  not  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  glass,  because  you  require  only  to  wash  with 
pure  water  once  or  twice,  and  then  you  will  obtain  a 
washing  which  contains  no  ammonia ;  it  is  only 
superficial. 

*  This  ammonia  on  the  surface  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  decomposition,   continually  taking  place,  of 
organic  matter  adhering  to  everything  in  dwellings. 
The  presence  of  organic  matter  is  easily  accounted 
for  ;  but  it  is  less  easily  detected  than  ammonia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  presence  of  am- 
monia on  surfaces  in  houses  and  near  habitations  is 
the  direct  decomposition  of  organic  matter  on  the 
spot.     If   so,   being  more  readily    observed    than 
organic  matter  itself,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  and 
the  amount  will  be  a  measure  of  the  impurity.     A 
room  that  has  a  smell  indicating  recent  residence 
will,  in  a  certain  time,  have  its  objects  covered  with 
organic  matter  ;  and  this  will  be  indicated  by  am- 
monia on  the  surface  of  objects.    After  some  pre- 
liminary trials,  seeing  this  remarkable  constancy 
of  comparative  results  and  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  amount,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  substance 
must  be  found  on  all  objects  around  us,  whether  in 
a  town  or  not.     I  therefore  went  a  mile  from  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester  and  examined  the  objects 
on  the  way.     Stones  that  not  twenty  hours  before 
had  been  washed  by  rain  showed  ammonia.     It  is 
true  that  the  rain  of  Manchester  contains  it  also  ; 
but,   considering  that  only  a  thin  layer  would  be 
evaporated  from  these   stones,  it  was  remarkable 
that, they  indicated  the    existence   of   any.     The 
surface  of  wood  was  examined  ;   palings,  railings, 
branches  of  trees,  grass  (not  very  green  at  the  time), 
all  showed  ammonia  in  no  very  small  quantities,     ll 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  visible  surface  around  had 
ammonia.     I  went  into  the  houses  and  examined 
the  surfaces  in  rooms  empty  and  inhabited,  tables, 
chairs,  walls,  plates,    glasses,    and    drawing-room 
ornaments.    A  (Parian)  porcelain  statuette  under  a 
glass  showed  some  ammonia  ;  a  candlestick  of  the 
same  material  (but  uncovered)  showed  much  more. 
The  back  of  a  chair  showed  ammonia  ;  when  rubbed 
with  a  common  duster  there  was  very  little.    It 
seemed  clear  that  ammonia  stuck  to  everything. 

'  If,  then,  ammonia  was    everywhere,   the    con- 
clusion seemed  to  be  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  do  as  I  had  been  doing — namely,  wash  the  air  so 
laboriously  ;  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  suspend 
a  piece  of  glass  and  allow  the  ammonia  to  settle  M 
upon  it.     For  this  purpose  small  flasks  were  hung  i«  ^^ 
various  parts  of  the  laboratory  and  examined  daily.    "^ 
The  flasks  would  hold  about  six  ounces  of  liquid ; 
but  they  were  empty;  and  the  outer  surface  was 
washed  with  pure  water  by  means  of  a  spray-bottle : 
it  was  done  rapidly,  and  not  above  20  cubic  centi- 
metres (two-thirds  of  an  ounce)  of  water  was  used. 
This  was  tested  for  ammonia  at   once  with  the 
Nessler  solution.    The  second  washing,  taken  im- 
mediately, produced  no  appearance  of  ammonia. 
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Ammonia  could  be  observed  after  an  hour  and  a 
half's  exposure  at  any  rate  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the 
shortest  period.' 

To  me  it  seemed  perfectly  clear  that  the  character 
of  closeness  was  connected  with  the  exibtence  of 
organic  matter,  and  the  organic  matter  with  the 
ammonia.  That  ammonia  should  be  found  almost 
everywhere,  but  in  small  quantities,  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  universal  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air  and  waters  of  the  world. 
It  was  when  considering  these  things,  the  effect  of 
oxygen  on  this  organic  matter,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  current  of  air  either  carried  away 
the  organic  matter  with  it,  decomposing  it  and 
turning  it  into  gases,  or,  if  this  were  not  possible  for 
the  oxygen  alone  to  do  this,  it  might  happen  that  the 
oxygen  destroyed  those  minute  forms  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  concomitant  with  putrefaction  and 
decay.  A  similar  mode  of  thought  had  previously 
led  me  to  consider  that  it  was  the  want  of  this 
excess  of  oxygen  that  caused  confined  sewer  gases 
to  be  so  dangerous,  whilst  the  enormous  amount  of 
gases  coming  from  decomposing  matter,  such  as  on 
the  Clyde,  seemed  to  pass  away,  leaving  compara- 
tively little  effect  beyond  the  disgust  and  the  sick- 
ness of  the  present — but  to  this  point  I  must  return. 
On  speaking  of  the  subject  I  might  as  well  quote  my 
own  words  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  expression : — 

*  This  raises  a  question  to  be  solved  ;  but  the  fact 
is  certain  that  fevers  have  not  been  traced  to  the 
escape  of  gases  of  putrefaction  when  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  water  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
But  they  have  been  found  when  the  water  is  not 
very  great  in  amount,  and  the  decomposition  is  made 
under  cover,  as  in  sewers,  The  question  arises — Is 
this  owing  to  the  concentration,  or  to  the  difference 
of  decomposition  in  darkness,  or  to  the  better  supply 
of  oxygen  ?  The  effect  of  sunlight  in  warm  countries 
does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  daylight 
always  produces  in  vapours  an  innocent  state,  although 
it  has  a  great  effect  in  that  direction  when  there 
is  little  water.  With  us,  at  least,  innocence  in  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  rather  something  connected 
with  the  abundance  of  air  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
purity. This  air,  again,  may  act  in  two  ways.  It 
may  act  by  rapid  oxidation  of  the  substances  in 
water,  or  by  dilution  of  the  gases  when  formed  ;  and 
the  destruction  of  putrid  matter  in  water  is  really 
very  rapid  when  plenty  of  air  is  allowed.  This  air 
is  brought  to  the  Clyde  by  the  water,  and  also  by 
the  waves,  both  artificial  and  natural,  exposing  a 
great  deal  of  surface.  The  air  may  act  also  merely 
by  rapid  dispersion  of  the  gases.  Still,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  gases  or  vapours  are  not  reported 
to  us  to  produce  any  marked  type  of  disease  over 
the  Clyde,  even  when  they  come  in  a  state  so  con- 
centrated as  to  produce  sickness  ;  whereas  gases 
from  sewers,  in  a  condition  which  may  not  produce 
immediate  illness,  may  produce  in  time  typhoid 
fever,  as  we  are  credibly  informed.  We  must  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  is  not  mere  dispersion,  but  that  it 
is  a  more  thorough  putrefaction  and  oxidation  which 
takes  place  in  the  Clyde,  and  a  more  complete 
destruction  of  the  organic  substance  by  the  abund- 
ance of  air,  than  can  take  place  in  sewer  water,  what- 
ever the  senses  may  indicate  to  us.  Of  course,  we 
must  ever  give  some  credit  to  the  flow  of  air  up  the 
river,  and  the  ever-fresh  breezes  that  come  from  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  air  with  water 
caused  by  steamers.' 

If  Nature  had  contrived  no  method  of  destroying 


such  seeds  of  death,  populations  such  as  this  is 
would  never  have  grown  up.  And  what  is  the 
method  ?  That  method  is — first,  putrefaction  ;  at 
least  I  know  of  none  other,  except  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  work — viz.,  thorough  oxidation. 
When,  therefore,  you  see  the  Clyde  seething  with 
gases  of  putrefaction,  and  when  you  smell  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  feeling  of  loathing  is  produced,  you 
may  remember  this — that  the  work  of  destruction  is 
going  on  with  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  the 
enemies  of  life  are  being  slaughtered  there  millions 
upon  millions,  never  to  appear  again  in  a  similar 
form  though  other  generations  of  them  may  rise  up. 
As  putrefaction  seems  not  to  take  place  without 
the  action  of  organisms  I  had  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  arrested  by  an  abundant  use  of  air,  and  I  had 
some  belief  that  the  oxidation  took  place  very 
rapidly  after*  putrefaction.  It  was  when  examining 
this  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  touch  also  upon  the 
question  of  nitration  in  water.  When  nitrogenous 
bodies  decompose  with  an  abundance  of  oxygen  the 
nitrogen  becomes  oxidised  and  nitric  acid  is  formed. 
I  had  long  suspected  that  the  reverse  also  took 
place  ;  and  that  when  there  was  an  excess  of  putre- 
factive matter  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  even  re- 
moved from  the  nitrate,  whilst  free  nitrogen  was 
given  off.  This  process  I  was  able  to  verify  by 
carrying  it  on  in  the  laboratory.  It  was  clear  then, 
and  beyond  all  cavil,  that  rivers  could  purify  them- 
selves in  time  and  organic  matter  be  thoroughly 
removed.  It  was  clear  that  organic  substances,  that 
germs  of  disease,  that  microbes,  and  the  smallest 
organisms  themselves,  were  all  subjected  to  this 
universal  and  unsparing  attack  of  putrefaction  and 
oxidation.  The  results,  as  expressed  in  my  report 
of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  (pp.  26  and  27) : — 

*  Putrefaction  destroys  organic  matter  without  the 
influence  of  oxygen.  It  breaks  up  organic  com- 
pounds and  destroys  organisms.  The  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  destroys  even  those  bodies 
that  produce  disease,  but  that  in  certain  conditions 
it  produces  others.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  en- 
larged upon  without  more  knowledge,  but  it  is 
evident  that  by  putrefaction  we  get  rid  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  offensive  matter.  Oxygen  cannot 
enter  under  the  surfaces  of  actively  putrefying 
bodies ;  but  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  enter  by  the 
putrefaction  being  less  active  an  action  begins  which 
in  time  completes  the  destruction  of  the  body.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  germs  of 
disease  can  resist  all  these  efforts  of  Nature  to  de- 
stroy noxious  things ;  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  an 
invisible  germ  of  disease  can  pass  on  from  stage  to 
stage  unaffected  by  the  putrefaction  of  sewage  and 
the  action  of  air.  We  must  believe  for  the  present 
that  it  is  not  so.  In  water  we  see  perfect  puri- 
fication, nitrogen  itself  being  lost.' 

*  In  ordinary  putrefaction,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
comes  off  in  abundance,  with  much  carbonic  acid 
and  some  nitrogen.  Oxygen  resists  this  action,  and 
if  the  oxygen  is  supplied  in  a  concentrated  condition 
a  change  takes  place;  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  the 
principal  gas,  and  a  decomposition  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds takes  place.  Nitrogenous  bodies  are  thus 
destroyed— in  one  manner  by  their  voluntary  putre- 
faction, in  another  by  oxidation.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  not  determined,  the  greater  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous bodies  the  more  rapid  is  their  decomposition. 

*  The  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  passes  in  part  to  the 
carbon  ;  some  will  be  retained,  forming  a  carbonate. 
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I  have  not  estimated  how  much,  or  if  all,  is  taken  by 
the  carbon. 

'If  the  solution  is  weak,  the  nitrogen  takes  up  the 
oxygen,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  pass  away,  thus 
forming  nitrates. 

*  Putrefaction  and  oxidation  are  two  well-known 
modes  of  destroying  organic  bodies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  second  is  not  proved  to  be  connected 
with  organisms. 

'  How  far,  then,  can  oxidation,  or  a  great  supply  of 
air,  be  employed  to  destroy  putrefaction,  or  to  purify  ? 

*  The  bearing  it  has  on  the  analysis  of  water  will  be 
clearly  seen  by  chemists.  The  bearing  on  the 
sewage  question  is  also  interesting.  Substances  and 
living  things  may  be  carried  by  the  rapid  sewage 
system  into  the  range  of  a  new  activity  before  under- 
going that  putrefaction  which  breaks  them  up  in 
proximity  to  us  or  in  the  sewers  themselves.  It 
seems  to  point  to  a  plan  of  causing  the  destruction 
of  organisms  by  putrefaction  and  subsequent  oxida- 
tion or  by  chemical  action.  At  least,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  require  to  learn  if  it  be  true  that  any  of  the 
germs  of  disease,  or  which  germs  of  disease,  will  live 
in  an  abundance  of  good  air.  We  know  that  abun- 
dant dilution  will  render  them  all  ineffective.  It  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  difference  amongst  them 
in  this  respect,  whilst  all  will  yield  to  the  double 
action  of— first,  putrefaction,  and  then  oxidation.' 

Certainly  at  least  this  is  one  of  the  conditions, 
and  now  we  may  ask  what  is  the  character  of  these 
changes  evolved  in  the  word  decomposition  }  I  have 
said  the  bodies  arising  from  the  decomposition  may 
be  very  numerous  ;  if  so,  the  modes  of  decomposition 
must  be  very  numerous,  and  the  term  used,  viz., 
putrefaction,  cannot  represent  only  one  chemical 
change.  There  is  one  stage  of  it,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  more  efficient  in  breaking  up  the  com- 
pounds than  any  other,  and  this  takes  place  when 
the  sewage  has  a  certain  amount  of  air  allowed  to  it. 
How  much  is  not  very  clear,  but  there  is  evidently  a 
limit.  Within  that  limit  thorough  putrefaction  begins, 
organic  substances  rapidly  disappear,  and  gases  in 
great  abundance  come  from  them.  Carbon  and 
hydrogen,  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  each  in  its  own 
way,  either  in  combination  as  the  carbon  for 
example  always  is,  or  as  bodies  perfectly  free.  It  is 
this  grand  breaking  up  of  fcEtid  organic  matter  which 
nature  has  contrived  in  order  to  produce  purification, 
otherwise  this  city  (Glasgow)  would  be  sending  down 
its  river  such  loads  of  impurity  as  even  that  willing 
stream  would  scarcely  be  able  to  bear.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  bring  forward  now  more  emphatically  the  doc- 
trine that  putrefaction  in  a  certain  stage  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  purifiers,  and  perhaps  the  most  complete 
that  nature  has  devised.  It  has  often  been  asked 
what  will  become  of  those  many  poisonous  emana- 
tions which  arise  from  the  human  body  even  in 
health,  and  from  those  still  more  dangerous  sub- 
stances which  are  generated  within  it  during  many 
of  these  multifarious  diseases  to  which  man  is 
subjected.  The  germ  theory  of  disease  has  caused 
alarm  in  many  directions,  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  some  liitic  germ  of  disease  passing  into  a  sewer 
or  pure  river  might  carry  with  it  power  to  infect 
other  organisms  10  such  an  extent  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  for  the  lives  of  all  inhabitants  on  its 
banks.  This  extreme  application  of  a  theory  might 
not  be  unreasonable  were  it  not  that  wc  know  from 
results  that  no  such  power  exists  in  any  of  those 
germs  known  to  us. 

Let  us  consider  the  number  of  polluted  liquids 


which  pass  from  the  houses  and  hospitals  from  such 
a  city  as  Glasgow,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its 
inhabitants  go  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Firth, 
towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  flow,  and 
receive  their  health  and  strength  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  we  shall  see  how  absurd  the 
ideas  have  been  concerning  the  power  of  individual 
germs,  or  even  multitudes  of  germs  in  such 
situations. 

From  the  sewage  of  a  room,  as  we  may  call  these 
impurities,  we  may  readily  pass  on  to  a  subject 
which  has  always  been  important  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  any  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  attention  to  public  health.  It  is  a  subject 
which  impresses  upon  the  attention  of  every  town, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  for  many  years  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  to  think  seriously,  viz.,  the 
treatment  of  sewage.  It  has  happened  that  some  of 
my  latest  work,  as  indeed  some  of  my  earliest,  has 
been  upon  sewage. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  sewage  enters  into 
putrefaction,  and  to  know  the  results  of  this -putre- 
faction has  been  a  considerable  difficulty.  The 
gases  from  sewers  have  been  found  guilty  of  pro- 
ducing a  peculiar  form  of  fever,  very  well  known  to 
medical  men  in  some  of  its  stages,  and  apparently  so 
definite  that  it  may  be  considered  as  ranking  with 
one  of  the  chemical  tests  in  its  strictness.  The 
gases  which  come  from  it  are  the  results  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  the  number  of 
compounds  into  which  the  material  of  animals  may 
be  broken  up  is  so  varied  that  at  present  it  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  beyond  our  ken.  These  com- 
pounds vary  in  character  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
may  form  the  most  innocent  gases,  the  most  whole- 
some food,  or  the  most  virulent  poisons,  venomous 
substances  that  destroy  entirely  vital  functions  of  the 
human  body  in  a  scarcely  appreciable  time.  Some 
of  these  obnoxious  bodies  arise  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sewage,  and,  as  already  said,  seem  to  be 
formed  at  some  particular  proportion  of  the  supply 
of  air. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
by  sending  putrefying  liquids  down  to  lands  we  are 
giving  these  lands  all  the  sustenance  which  the 
sewage  originally  contained.  If  we  wish  to  use  them 
as  sewage  it  is  better  to  use  them  before  putrefaction, 
the  loss  by  putrefaction  being  great.  1  suppose  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  putrefaction  takes  place 
more  rapidly  when  the  organic  matters  are  diluted 
to  a  very  considerable  CJctent  with  water.  Having 
made  many  experiments  in  order  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  found  lying  over  somewhat  solid 
putrid  substances  compared  with  the  same  substances 
very  diluted  with  water,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  ammonia  and  the  most  offensive  odours 
were  from  the  more  solid.  This  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  explanation  given  of  the  more  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  organic  matter  in  water,  and 
it  was  these  experiments  9iat  led  mc  first  to  think 
of  driving  the  air  through  sewage  matter  in  order  to 
produce  oxidation,  expecting  readily  to  form  nitrates, 
and  in  the  belief  also  that  excess  of  air  would  be 
offensive  to  the  microzymes,  although  a  small  amount 
seemed  necessary  for  their  activity. 

The  most  complete  experiments  on  aeration  which 
I  was  able  to  penorm  were  done  by  the  apparatus  of 
Dr.  Storer  and  Mr.  Cranston.  The  Messrs.  Storer 
were  good  enough  to  put  at  my  service  two  of  their 
revolving  screws,  which  are  used  to  agitate  the 
water,  to  draw  down  air  into  the  centre,  and  to  send 
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it  out  at  the  circumference  of  the  vessel.  For  this 
purpose  they  put  also  up  in  my  laboratory  a  gas 
engine,  to  drive  these  screws,  and  I  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  very  efficient  apparatus,  for  which  I  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  them.  The  result  of  the 
aeration  of  sewage,  and  of  other  liquids,  containing 
organic  matter  to*  a  similar  extent,  was,  that,  in  all 
cases,  putrefaction  was  delayed  by  aeration.  The 
dissolved  oxygen  also  recovers  itself  in  the  aerated 
specimens  better  than  in  the  non-aerated.  This 
shows  that  aeration  not  only  prevented  putrefaction, 
but  prevented  also  the  chemical  action  consequent 
upon  it.  It  had,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent,  and  for  a 
considerable  time,  rendered  the  organic  matter  inert, 
or  nearly  so.  Nitrates  are  formed  also  more  readily 
in  the  aerated  than  in  the  non-aerated  specimens. 

There  are  some  curious  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  formation  and  disappearance  of  nitrates, 
but  with  these  details  I  shall  not  trouble  you.  It  was 
in  looking  for  nitrates  and  measuring  the  amount  of 
ammonia  in  the  aerated  and  non-aerated  solutions, 
that  I« observed  how  much  the  ammonia  diminished 
in  amount,  and  sometimes  the  air  passing  out  from 
the  water  contained  a  strong  smell  ot  ammonia.  In 
working  with  the  apparatus  described,  a  constant 
loss  of  ammonia  was  observed.  The  sewage  was 
tossed  about,  the  volatile  matter  carried  up  with  the 
currents  of  air,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  returning. 
Work  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  done  by  M.  Lauth,* 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus^ 
where  the  following  is  stated  : — 

'It  is  well  known  that  to  obtain  the  ammonia 
from  sewage  has  been  the  aim  of  chemists  for  many 
years  ;  and  to  make  use  of  it  in  some  form  or  other, 
without  extracting  it,  has  been  the  study  of  many 
engineers.  The  amount  of  ammonia,  as  we  have 
long  known,  is  great  in  sewage,  but  we  have  not 
known  how  to  remove  it.  The  amount,  however 
great  in  the  bulk,  is  small  indeed  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  water,  being  from  four  to  seven  grains, 
very  often  not  more  in  a  gallon  of  70,000  grains. 
The  loss  of  ammonia,  when  using  the  apparatus 
described,  suggested  at  once  a  method  of  obtaining 
a  revenue  from  sewage.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by 
M.  Lauth  are  far  greater  than  those  obtained  by  me, 
and  the  product  or  increase  of  ammonia  by  putrefac- 
tion is  remarkably  so.  Could  we  obtain  such  results 
in  our  sewage  I  think  I  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
possibility  of  profitable  working ;  but  probably  the 
material  itself,  and  the  temperature  of  the  country, 
may  explain  its  most  important  differences. 

If  we  could  take  only  one  grain  of  ammonia  out  of 
one  gallon  of  sewage  we  should  have  from  1,000,000 
gallons  1,000,000  grains  ^  142*8  lbs.,  let  us  say  140  lbs. 


•  Paris  Sewagt.  By  Ch.  Lauth  {(Oompt.  Rettdus,  84, 617-620).— 
Two  vessels^  one  containing  ordinary  sewage,  the  other  sewage 
saturated  with  air,  were  placed  aside,  to  watch  the  effect.  The 
former  soon  became  black  and  offensive,  whilst  the  second,  after  two 
months,  was  still  inodorous.  The  chemical  action  of  the  aeration  was 
as  follows : — 

N.  as  Nitric    N.  as    Total  N. 
InsoL  N.      Sol.  N.      Acid.    Ammonia,    by  vol. 
Before  aeration..     14*70         20'65         x'lft  8*4  38 

After  „       ..       8'05  26*95  1*122  14*0  38 

The  effect  of  lime  on  the  sewage  was  next  tried ;  it  remained 
inodoroiu  and  colourless  after  two  months,  and  gave  on  analysis  the 
following  results : —  . 

Nitric         «^«» 
InsoU  N.  SoL  N.      Acid.   Ammonia. 

Without  treatment 14*70       20*65  i'i7  8*4 

Treated  with  Ume    xo'15        25*55         >*^      xS'ao 

Treated  wkhlioM  and  aerated.    6*65       38*87         s'xt      sx'js 
.These  results  show  that  the  development  of  putrefaction  prpductng 
ttilphuretted  hTdrofen  may  be  avoiaed,  not  only  by  treating  sewage 
villi  line,  hot  br  mere  aentioo. 


Let  us  suppose  there  are  in  Glasgow  flowing  from 
the  sewers  daily  50,000,000  gallons,  and  we  should 
have  7,ooo  lbs.  of  ammonia  daily  ;  this  would  give  us 
in  a  year  above  1,100  tons,  which  might  be  put  down 
as  somewhere  nearly  60,000/.  But  can  we  obtain 
one  grain  out  of  every  gallon  1  In  the  laboratory, 
with  a  small  apparatus,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case,  but  if  lime  is  added  to  the  solution  the  am- 
monia comes  off  more  freely,  and  experiments  have 
been  made  in  which  about  two  grains  per  gallon 
were  obtained.  In  one  experiment  made  in  Glasgow, 
with  one  hour  of  aeration,  two  grains  per  gallon  were 
obtained  without  lime,  but  this  was  in  a  very  strong 
sewage  containing  nine  grains  of  ammonia  per  gallon. 
Sanitarians  are  very  glad  to  hear  of  great  sums  of 
money  being  obtained  by  processes  which  tend  to 
health,  and  in  order  to  please  them  with  a  certain 
vision  of  glory  we  may  draw  out  the  calculation  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  ammonia  was  obtained. 
Let  us  take  only  a  moderate  sewage,  containing  only 
six  grains  of  ammonia  per  gallon,  and  we  sliould  have 
an  amount  of  ammonia  produced  per  annum  equal 
to  360,000/.  But  is  this  within  our  grasp  ?  The 
ammonia  is  removed  from  the  liquid,  but  it  is  carried 
away  in  enormous  volumes  of  air,  and  from  these 
volumes  it  must  be  extracted.  I  think  this  may  be 
done,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  You  may  sup« 
pose  I  was  very  much  pleased  in  obtaining  even 
some  slight  hope  of  the  solution  of  the  great  ques- 
tion. We  sometimes  expect  a  little  credit  for  doing 
any  useful  work  or  even  making  a  step  in  advance, 
but  when  writing  the  account  out  and  making  some 
inquiries  I  found  that  instead  of  deserving  credit  for 
my  labour  I  deserved  only  blame  for  my  ignorance. 
It  was  found  that  the  idea  had  come  into  the  mind 
of  another  ten  years  before,  but  had  been  thrown 
away, 

A  provisional  specification  had  been  made  out  in 
1870.  The  first  projector  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  his  principle,  but  another  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Hills  &  Biggs  in  1872  for  a 
similar  purpose,  one  by  Messrs.  Welch  &  Scott  in 
1876,  and  one  by  W.  L.  Wise  in  1878. 

I  can  only,  therefore,  give  my  version  of  the 
subject :  still,  I  think  it  is  a  useful  one,  and  I  pub- 
lished it  in  my  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  in  Rivers, 
so  that  others  might  make  the  next  step,  and  have 
given  details  not  elsewhere  given.  In  the  passage 
of  air  through  water  the  gases  are  removed,  and 
some  volatile  substances,  whilst  the  air,  being  greater 
in  volume,  takes  their  place.  The  volume  of  air  is 
a  decided  objection  in  working  this  process.  I  was 
desirous  of  diminishing  this,  and  therefore  resorted 
to  the  air  pump,  and  tried  if  it  were  possible  to 
exhaust  the  water  of  its  dissolved  gases.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  part,  I  said  we  could  not  expect  to  do  the 
same  work  with  a  small  amount  of  air. 

This  may  be  done  to  a  large  extent  by  pumping 
them  out ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much  is  done, 
at  least  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
cannot  say  that  a  result  has  been  obtained  equal  to 
that  by  a  current  of  air ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  current  acts  oxidisingly  as  well  as  by  dis- 
placement, but  a  great  deal  is  effected  by  the 
exhaustion  methods.  The  gases  come  off  strongly 
impregnated  with  organic  matter.  They  may  in 
this  case  be  sent  through  a  disinfecting  process  if 
the  ammonia  cannot  be  got  out  It  was  expected 
that  by  taking  them  out  in  a  concentrated  state  they 
could  be  passed  through  acid,  a^d  the  ammonia 
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removed  through  a  small  absorbing  space,  thereby 
getting  over  the  difficulties  which  may  be  expected 
when  we  try  to  absorb  the  ammonia  from  a  large 
amount  of  air.  This,  however,  was  not  found  in 
practice  to  take  place  to  a  sufficient  extent.  Very 
little  ammonia  was  removed  by  pumping. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
failure  was  not  inherent  to  the  process,  but  caused 
by  the  limited  and  imperfect  scale  of  laboratory 
operation.  In  some  cases  it  is.  probable  that 
ammonia  would  come  off  in  this  way  (that  is,  when 
the  sewage  was  stronger  than  usual).  I  should  be 
inclined  now  to  expunge  the  words  *  imperfect  scale 
of  laboratory  operation.'  Still  I  looked  to  the  air- 
pump  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  aeration,  or 
rather  as  a  preliminary  to  it.  As  I  mentioned,  *  if 
this  method  of  pumping  out  the  gases  were  adopted, 
it  would  only  be  a  preliminary  to  aeration,  which 
might  be  affected  either  by  allowing  the  air  to  enter, 
or  by  assisting  it.* 

As  Dr.  James  Young,  lately  departed  from  us, 
was  to  me  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  it  was  natural 
I  should  speak  to  him  of  my  work  on  water.  He 
was  extremely  interested  in  the  results,  and  after 
thinking  about  tbem,  told  me  he  had  an  improved 
method  for  the  treatment  of  ^sewage,  as  mine  would 
be  too  expensive. 

His  experiments  showed  that  strong  ammonia 
liquor  lost  ammonia,  until  the  amount  remaining 
was  only  i  in  210,000,  whilst  weaker  solutions 
became  concentrated  until  they  reached  that  point, 
and  his  idea  was  to  boil  off  the  ammonia.  This 
seems  certainly  a  very  bold  thing.  It  was  found 
that  by  distilling  5  per  cent,  of  the  sewage  at  212° 
the  bulk  of  the  ammonia  was  contained  in  the  dis- 
tillate. By  increasing  temperature  and  pressure  it 
still  increased,  whilst  at  70  lbs.  pressure  almost  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  could  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling over  i^  per  cent,  of  the  liquid,  the  expulsion 
of  the  ammonia  being  also  facilitated  by  the  injec- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  air.  Dr.  Young's  idea  at 
this  time  was  to  distil  off  ammonia  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  so  as  to  obtain  a  concentrated 
ammoniacal  distillate,  and  afterwards  to  recover  the 
heat  by  passing  the  exhausted  liquid  through  a 
series  of  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  sewage,  to  be 
Jieated  to  the  boiling  point  in  turn,  thus  making 
heat  a  pa/t  of  the  working  plant ;  but  on  inquiry  it 
was  discovered  that  to  cool  a  quantity  of  liquor  from 
280°  F.  ( =  138^  C.)  to  60°  F.  ( =  i4°-5  C.)  by  raising 
an  equal  quantity  of  liquid  from  the  lower  point  to 
the  higher,  such  a  great  conducting  space  would  be 
required  as  to  make  any  such  process  quite  imprac- 
ticable on  such  an  extensive  scale. 

It  was  found  that  a  low  temperature  became  one 
of  the  primary  conditions  of  success.  He  found 
that,  by  using  an  exhausting  air-pump  and  raising 
the  temperature  to  about  80"*  F. « (26°-6  C),  only 
sewage  which  contained  five  grains  ammonia  per 
gallon  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  the  central  experiment  upon  which 
his  process  is  founded. 

In  other  words,  he  found  that,  instead  of  passing 
air  through  the  sewage,  it  was  sufficient  to  pass 
steam  at  a  very  low  tension,  and,  consequently,  with 
an  enormous  bulk.  This  did  the  work  of  the  air, 
and  the  ammonia  was  absorbed  from  it  instantane- 
ously by  the  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  know  from  smaller 
experiments  what  may  be  done  on  the  large  scale  for 
the  sewage  of  a  great  city  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned, 


as  a  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Young,  that  when  he 
passed  the  sewage  down  a  coke-filled  tower,  which 
was  rendered  vacuous,  and  which  gave,  from  a  great 
expansion  of  surface,  a  ready  means  of  evaporation, 
he  considered  that  he  had  put  the  problem  in  a 
satisfactory  form.  From  a  tower,  or  cylinder,  5  feet 
6  inches  high,  5  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with 
irregular  pieces  of  coke,  about  4  inches  cube  sewage 
was  exhausted  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  ammonia,  at  the 
rate  of  5  litres  per  minute,  and  with  a  distillate  of  i 
part  of  ammonia  in  1,200  liquid.  Taking  this  result  as 
a  standard  of  calculation,  it  was  believed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  process  was  theoretically  capable  of 
extracting  ammonia  from  sewage  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  that  any  practical  difficulties  ought  not  to 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  chemical  engineers  to 
surmount.  It  was  believed  that  addition  to  the 
height  of  the  tower  would  enable  the  steam  to  be 
charged  with  ammonia  to  i  in  800,  whilst  increased 
pumping  and  condensing  power  would  lower  the 
working  temperature  to  70°  =  (2i°*i  C.)  or  less.  The 
vacuum  used  in  this  experiment  was  equal  to  |  inch, 
or  127  mm.  of  mercury.  It  was  believed  that  the 
temperature  of  7o°  =  (2i°'i  C.)  was  one  which  could 
be  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  perhaps  at  all  times, 
whilst  at  other  times  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  sewage. 

I  cannot  forbear  remarking  here  on  the  boldness 
of  this  conception  of  Dr.  Young's.  Perhaps  some 
of  his  assistants  will  write  out  fully  the  details  of  his 
work  as  they  were  carried  out  with  a  care  which 
never  ceased  as  long  as  he  had  strength.  One  never 
knows  what  may  be  the  end  of  any  careful  inquiry, 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  give  a  very  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject,  but  I  incline  to  think  that  for  some 
strong  specimens  of  sewage  this  plan  may  be  found 
both  practical  and  profitable.  I  believe  that  amongst 
the  papers  left  by  Dr.  Young  there  are  extensions  of 
the  idea  of  the  steam  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  thoroughly,  made  advances,  and 
explained  the  matter  better  than  had  previously  been 
done.  Many  of  these  points  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  carefully;  I  suppose  they 
will  be  brought  into  order  by  the  work  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  I  hope  that  engineers  and  others  directly 
interested  in  such  matters  will  not  allow  the  pro- 
mising ideas  to  pass  away  without  leaving  benefits 
behind.  Dr.  Young's  use  of  steam  was  not  so  new 
as  he  thought,  but  I  leave  its  history. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  so  much  about 
sewage.  The  subject  which  I  mainly  intended  to 
bring  before  you  was  mainly  that  of  oxidation.  This 
is  a  very  old  problem  for  chemists,  and  every  be- 
ginner must  learn  the  strange  effects  produced  by 
this  wonderful  gas — oxygen.  We  must  still  think  as 
beginners,  and  go  back  to  our  earliest  thoughts  in 
science.  Some  physiologists  tell  us  that  our  life  is  a 
mere  product  of  oxidation,  that  even  our  death  is  a 
result  of  the  more  violent  attack  made  on  us  by  the 
same  gas.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  won- 
derful agent  had  the  remarkable  power  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold,  of  producing  strength  and  weakness, 
being  our  greatest  friend  and  an  enemy  from  which 
we  cannot  escape.  No  wonder,  then,  if  we  give  it 
many  contradictory  duties  to  perform.  It  was 
always  known  that  pure  air  had  a  cleansing  power, 
and  it  has  long  been  known  that  oxygen  was  the 
main  agent  there,  and  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
value  of  wind  blowing  through  a  house  to  render  it 
pure ;  but  it  has  somehow  happened  that  its  rapidity 
of  purification  has  never  been  brought  so  clearly  to 
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my  mind  as  by  these  experiments  on  the  purification 
of  sewage. 

The  act  of  purification  is  to  be  seen  here  rapidly. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  days  or  weeks,  but  the  work  of 
minutes,  and  the  belief  is  taken  out  of  the  region 
of  reasoning  into  that  of  the  simplest  observation.  It 
might  seem  rather  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  this  ; 
nevertheless,  there  may  be  many  minds  to  whom  this 
proof  may  be  useful,  since  it  has  been  useful  to  my- 
self, who  may  claim  more  familiarity  with  the  subject 
than  is  common  to  the  generality.  1 1  brings  us,  also,  to 
that  point  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  central  point 
in  all  sanitary  reforms,  viz.,  the  importance  of  pure 
air.  There  are  many  other  points,  but  this  I  incline 
to  hold  as  the  first. 

A  learned  professor,  just  come  from  the  Con- 
tinent, called  on  me  the  other  day  and  spoke  of  the 
wonderful  instinct  of  washing  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  households  of  Holland,  and  he  had  observed 
one  woman  washing  down  the  outside  of  her  house, 
and  another  washing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  stood 
opposite  her.  The  very  boys  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves by  picking  out  weeds.  And  he  asked  me  the 
question — Does  this  extreme  of  cleanliness  conduce 
towards  longer  life  ?  Can  we  say  to  any  man,  wash 
and  be  clean  and  you  will  live  longer  ?  Yes  ;  but 
the  question  is  an  extremely  complicated  one,  as  all 
questions  regarding  natural  phenomena  are.  Clean- 
hness  is  wholesome,  and  I  believe  that  those  who 
are  clean  will  live  longer  than  those  who  live  in  filth. 
But  there  are  some  curious  anomalies  regarding  this 
nevertheless  :  we  do  not  hear  of  the  longest  lives, 
those  above  one  hundred  years,  being  found  in  that 
class  of  society  which  is  most  attentive  to  cleanli- 
ness. It  seems  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
have  found  it  interesting  for  some  time,  on  receiving 
the  Quarterly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths,  to 
observe  the  number  of  persons  who  die  at  very 
advanced  ages  in  Ireland.  These  persons  do  not 
belong  to  the  higher  but  to  the  lower  classes. 

In  Scotland  also  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  it  is 
in  the  lowest  class,  in  classes  where  cleanliness  is 
least  cared  for,  where  these  extreme  cases  occur. 
There  are  people  who  simply  solve  the  question  by 
denying  the  extreme  age.  I  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
priety of  questioning  these  higher  ages  to  such  an 
extent  as  some  have  done,  any  more  than  those  ages 
which  are  lower ;  and  I  feel  rather  inclined  to 
attempt  the  solution  instead  of  resorting  to  a  course 
so  old  fashioned  and  easy  as  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great — viz.,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  denial  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  inquiries  made  on 
this  subject  with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  truth,  have 
been  very  valuable,  and  have  abundantly  proved 
that  gross  exaggerations  have  been  made,  and  that 
care  is  absolutely  necessary.  Although  1  think  a  good 
deal  in  Ireland  is  due  to  tenacity  in  the  race,  which 
gives  the  p>eople  a  lightness  and  a  vigour  even  in  very 
trying  circumstances,  yet  the  results  seem  only 
explicable  by  supposing  that  those  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  conditions  so  unfavourable  to  health,  have 
been  gifted  with  or  rather,  should  we  say,  have  been 
deprived  of  that  sensitiveness  of  body  and  mind 
which  in  one  case  would  have  raised  them  above  the 
lower  levels,  and  in  the  other  have  made  them  more 
liable  to  give  way  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 

The  same  Professor  told  me  that  amongst  the 
scattered  cottages  of  Holland  there  was  much 
poverty,  but  cleanliness  eveiywhere  was  remarkable. 

When  I  thought  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch 
cottages  it  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  women  also  had 


not  been  amongst  the  preachers  who  used  to  frequent 
Holland  and  had  brought  to  Scotland  the  habic  of 
cleaning,  and  had  fixed  it  in  our  houses  in  a  manner 
as  unchangeable  as  the  habits  of  the  pulpit. 

But  now  we  must  return  to  think  more  closely  on 
the  action  of  oxygen.  If  the  oxygen  is  found  to 
diminish  the  activity  of  those  minute  moving 
particles  which  form  or  produce  a  disease  called 
chicken  cholera  as  Pasteur  has  shown,  and  if  oxygen 
also  puts  an  end  to  the  decomposition  in  sewage  in 
a  manner  rapid  and  decided  so  that  decomposition 
will  not  begin  again  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather,  we  may  ask  how  far  it 
may  be  used  directly  in  the  destruction  or  weakening 
of  microbes  in  other  situations.  When  Dr.  Koch 
found  bacilli  peculiar  to  consumptive  patients  and 
existing  in  their  lungs,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  ask 
him  whether  some  excess  of  oxygen  might  not 
prevent  their  growth,  as  I  found  a  similar  result  in 
sewage.  However,  it  was  a  question  more  easily 
put  than  answered,  and  I  suppose  we  must  leave  it. 
We  get  here  into  a  number  of  difficulties  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  careful  observation,  and  I  do  not 
know  yet  how  far  we  are  to  understand  what  is  the 
tenacity  of  life  of  various  forms  of  microbes  in 
various  gases.  It  is  clear  that  experiments  relating 
to  the  existence  of  life  in  particular  gases  are  not 
sufficient  for  us,  because,  as  Pasteur  shows,  although 
they  may  live,  they  have  in  certain  conditions,  if  not 
entirely,  lost  their  power  of  giving  disease,  or,  as  he 
says,  become  attenuated.  Here  we  have  a  large 
field  before  us,  and  it  is  to  the  attenuation  or 
destruction  of  these  forms  of  life  that  microscopists 
and  physiologists  must  now  attend.  In  the  long 
discussions,  and  somewhat  bitter  ones,  that  have 
taken  place  regarding  vaccination,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  attempted  to  act  upon  the  agents 
in  a  manner  suggested  in  the  case  of  chicken  cholera. 
I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  must  speak  of  these 
things  only  as  a  chemist ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
natural  to  think  that  if  some  modification  of  the 
matter  of  small-pox  could  be  obtained  by  oxidation, 
another  step  would  be  to  attain  that  modification  in 
a  still  greater  form  upon  the  bodies  of  the  patients. 
As  we  have  seen  that  oxygen  is  the  great  purifier  in 
the  regions  of  the  air  over  the  great  oceans  and  in 
them,  and  is  working  even  in  the  soil  in  our  towns, 
and  in  our  houses  amongst  our  furniture,  and  upon 
ourselves  within  and  without,  and  that  it  so  rapidly 
removes  that  disagreeable  matter  of  our  town 
sewage,  let  it  be  compelled  to  purify  even  disease 
itself  when  it  has  attacked  the  human  body.  This 
is  only  an  extension  of  the  great  idea  of  sanitarians 
that  pure  air  is  wanted  all  around  us,  and  that  by 
pure  air  we  can  obtain  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
health,  although  there  are  cases  where  this  idea 
must  be  modified. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  cause  and  the 
production  of  zymotic  diseases  according  to  the 
various  views  which  mankind  have  had.  The  angel 
of  death  has  always  been  sure  in  his  work,  but  his 
work  has  been  unseen  unless  the  darts  of  Apollo 
which  caused  the  plague  in  the  Grecian  army 
were  the  well  seen  beams  of  the  sun  acting  on 
masses  ready  to  decay.  Now  the  agent  is  believed 
to  be  armies  of  numberless  living  particles,  one  may 
almost  say,  totally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and 
known  to  a  few  only  who  use  the  microscope. 
Whence  do  these  armies  come,  and  how  are  they 
fed.^  If  they  are  formed  readily  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  person  whom  they^tack  they  do  as 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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other  armies  do— feed  upon  the  plunder  taken  from 
the  enemy.  But  if  so,  why  do  they  ever  cease  as 
long  as  food  for  them  remains  ?  There  surely  must 
be  some  limit  to  their  capacity  of  growth,  otherwise 
destruction  to  the  attacked  would  always  follow.  I 
do  not  know  if  I  have  read  sufficiently  on  this  point 
to  know  the  general  opinions,  if  indeed  there  are 
any  ;  it  may  be  that  there  is  formed  within  men  and 
other  animals  a  certain  amount  of  material  from 
which  bacilli  may  feed  even  in  healthy  bodies.  It 
may  be  that  this  material  may  be  more  in  some 
persons  than  others,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
may  be  removed  by  certain  agents,  one  of  them 
being  the  oxygen  or  pure  air  which  I  wish  you  to 
think,  and  by  the  various  exercises  and  changes  of 
place  which  enables  the  oxygen  to  be  more  active 
within  us. 

Still  there  are  other  things  to  be  thought  of,  and 
surely  these  little  bacilli  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  under  some  other  command,  and  they  them- 
selves may  have  a  general  whom  they  learn  to  obey. 
If  their  growth  depends  merely  on  the  food  supply, 
then  we  are  brought  to  chemical  agency  affeciing 
their  increase  or  decrease,  and  this  agency  in  a 
limited  sphere,  but  their  lives  may  be  regulated  by 
other  movements,  some  on  the  earth  and  some  in 
the  stars.  The  sun's  direct  rays  must  affect  them 
as  it  does  all  things  around  us,  and  its  indirect 
action  when  it  sends  out  magnetic  currents  that 
bring  the  earth  in  constant  and  varying  sympathy 
may  also  influence  the  lives  of  the  minutest  crea- 
tures, as  they  no  doubt  influence  the  still  less 
•observable  chemical  action. 

There  was  once  a  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  part  played  by  organic  life  in  fermentation  and 
^putrefaction  ;  and  Liebig  took  up  the  chemical  idea 
and  objected  to  the  belief  that  microzymes  were 
necessary  for  chemical  work.  He  lost,  apparently, 
the  day ;  but  under  the  life  of  the  microzyme 
chemistry  and  physics  are  at  work,  and  how  they 
manage  to  produce  the  result  is  still  a  problem  to 
us.  We  must  not  suppose  that  when  chemical 
action  is  not  violent,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  absent  If  we  take  a  liquid  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  crystallisable  salt,  and  add  a 
minute  crystal  to  it,  how  readily  the  whole  mass 
takes  the  form  of  this  crystal ;  and  yet  how  weak, 
apparently,  is  the  first,  and  how  slight  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  whether  chemical  or  physical, 
or  both.  This  leads  us  to  think  that  the  various 
powers  of  creation  are  by  no  means  inert  in  the 
production  and  the  continuance  of  disease ;  and 
the  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  more 
likely  are  we  to  meet  with  causes  acting  in  a 
manner  different  from  those  of  higher  organisms, 
and  more  allied  to  those  of  the  inanimate  world. 
This  would  bring  us  to  think  of  changes  caused  by 
the  conditions,  both  of  the  earth  and  of  the  air,  and 
naturally  show  why  this  section  should  point  to 
meteorology  and  geology. 

The  action  of  weather  upon  health  is  one  of  the 
important  points  included  in  meteorology,  and  some 
people  may  suppose  this  to  be  the  only  point ;  but  I 
think  that  although  the  complicated  changes  that 
occur  giving  various  proportions  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
wind,  and  of  rain  have  an  enormous  effect  upon  us, 
and,  as  Mr.  Baxendale  has  shown,  are  the  greatest 
agents  in  producing  rapid  changes  in  the  mortality 
of  the  country,  I  think  there  is  still  much  to  do  in 
the  examination  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  especially  those  minute  bodies  and  agencies 


which  are  less  under  our  observation.  I  should 
have  been  glad  had  I  been  able  to  say  that  the  habit 
of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  air  had  taken 
deeper  root  in  this  country,  and  attached  itself  to 
establishments  for  meteorological  study.  I  spent 
some  years  upon  this,  but  hoped  that  it  would  be 
continued  by  others. 

I  have  indicated  here  one  simple  method  of 
observing  ammonia  as  an  indication  of  organic 
matter,  and  published  after  my  book  on  Air  and 
Rain,  And  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
point,  viz.,  the  measurement  of  the  light ;  and  to 
bring  this  in  as  one  of  the  phenomena  which  may 
receive  constant  attention,  because  it  affects  the 
health  of  man,  of  animals,  and  of  plants.  There 
has  been  ^n  attempt  amongst  meteorologists  to 
give  the  amount  of  cloud  day  by  day,  observations 
which  are  very  imperfect ;  there  is,  however,  a  better 
attempt,  and  a  more  successful  one,  to  give  the 
amount  of  sunlight  direct,  and  that  is  to  be  much 
admired.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  a 
mode  for  measuring  total  light,  whether  sunlight  or 
otherwise  ;  it  was  founded  on  a  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  iodide  of  potassium,  first  observed  by  Dr. 
Leeds,  of  Philadelphia,  but  applied  by  me  to  find  out 
the  comparative  light  of  town  and  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  differences  were  found  to  be  great. 
I  hope  that  experiments,  such  as  these,  which  I  have 
published,  will  be  attached  to  observatories.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  they  be  continued  for  some  years  they 
would  enable  us  to  account  for  much  which  is  at 
present  perfectly  dark.  I  have  applied  the  same 
reaction  to  the  estimation  of  the  brilliancy  of  water. 
Although  I  cannot  say  that  brilliancy  is  an  absolute 
test  of  purity  of  water,  it  is  at  least  an  important 
characteristic. 

In  this  country  we  should  come  badly  oflf  indeed 
if  we  depended  for  our  vitality  on  direct  sunshine, 
and  I  consider  it  much  more  important  to  obtain 
the  total  luminosity  under  which  we  are  compelled 
to  live  whether  the  sun's  rays  are  direct  or  not ;  and 
however  gloomy  our  climate  may  be,  and  at  times 
depressing  to  the  spirits ;  the  darkness  does  not  seem 
to  exist  amongst  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world. 

The  effect  of  meteorological  conditions  as  affect- 
ing disease  in  many  of  its  stages — or,  as  we  may 
say,  aflfecting  health — has  been  examined  so  well  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Buchan  and  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
that  he  would  be  a  very  diligent  student  indeed,  and 
a  very  fortunate  man,  who  could  advance  before  them 
in  such  knowledge,  although,  I  suppose,  some  day 
even  this  must  be  done. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  at 
any  time  be  able  to  affect  in  any  substantial  way 
meteorological  conditions,  but  this  is  rather  hastily 
expressed  :  we  have  unquestionably  altered  the 
climate  of  a  large  portion  of  England.  Drainage 
has  removed  many  sorrows  from  the  population- 
fever,  ague,  rheumatism,  and  the  various  afifecttoDS 
which  we  put  usually  under  the  word  cold.  How 
much  these  surface  changes,  which  may  be  called 
geological,  have  affected  the  atmosphere  so  as  to 
alter  the  rain-fall,  may  not  be  so  clear.  Interestiiig 
data,  however,  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Fryer  of  late  years,  showing  that  the  effect  in  some 
cases  has  been  considerable. 

We  can  sometimes  affect  meteorological  infiuences 
by  the  use  of  cannon-balls  by  shooting  our  caeoiMS 
in  the  air,  as  we  shoot  other  enemies.    For  instaoo^ 
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in  the  case  of  the  waterspout,  or  by  the  use  of  explo- 
sions, we  may  set  the  atmosphere  shivering  until  it  can 
no  longer  contain  its  rain.  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
influence  the  greater  storms  of  the  world  :  those,  for 
instance,  that  come  and  sweep  over  the  continent 
of  Europe  ?  There  may  be  a  place  where,  like  other 
things,  storms  begin  in  infancy  ;  and,  like  other  in- 
fants, they  may  have  very  tender  lives,  which  in 
their  case  it  would  not  be  wicked  to  destroy. 

One  can  scarcely  avoid  at  this  time  pointing  to 
geological  phenomena  as  deeply  affecting  human 
life.  In  our  own  lifetime  we  have  heard  of  violent 
changes  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  only  last 
month  of  some  of  the  most  frightful  occurrences  to 
which  nature  has  ever  subjected  any  known  portion 
of  land.  Such  changes  must  affect  the  health  of 
those  who  survive  the  catastrophe,  such  as  that  in 
Java,  because  of  the  change  of  surface,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  usual  healthy  condition  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  interruption  to  the  usual  supply  of 
food. 

But  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  influence  of  the  violent  phenomena  are  subjects 
of  themselves  too  interesting  to  be  spoken  of  in  a 
fragmentary  manner,  although  the  second  of  these 
may  happily  have  little  interest  for  us  who  live  in  a 
country  where  the  minutest  vibrations  only  are 
observed  in  its  foundations.  The  first  of  these,  viz., 
the  condition  of  the  surface,  is  one  that  can  never 
cease  to  deserve  our  attention,  as  its  preservation, 
with  its  due.amount  of  heat  and  of  moisture,  must 
always  be  to  us  of  the  greatest  importance.  (Much 
interesting  matter  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages^  I 
shall  finish  by  remarking  only  that  we  have  still 
much  to  learn  regarding  the  effect  of  surface  on  the 
air,  and  I  hope  that  some  papers  will  be  read  on 
this,  bringing  us  up  to  the  latest  period,  since  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  it,  but  I  cannot 
here  bring  forward  the  work  done  in  Germany  and 
in  America,  having  been  compelled  to  go  for  a  holi- 
day at  a  time  when  in  ordinary  cases  1  would  have 
been  laboriously  collecting  from  all  sources  matter 
for  your  instruction  and  entertainment.  I  have  more 
matter  in  hand,  but  I  trust  that  for  the  present  1  have 
brought  forward  subjects  enough,  although,  in  a 
fresher  state  of  health,  I  might  have  attempted  to 
press  more  on  your  attention. 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  about 
coal-smoke.  I  fear  it  is  not  to  be  cured  until  we 
change  our  mode  of  treating  coal,  and  new  dis- 
coveries point  to  a  time  when  the  products  of  distil- 
lation will  be  so  valuable  that  the  heat  produced 
may,  as  a  friend  expressed  it,  be  obtained  as  a  waste 
product 

Meantime,  can  the  people  of  Glasgow  not  refuse 
to  patronise  steamers,  that  make  their  great  sani- 
tarium— the  Firth — a  region  of  unwholesome  vapour  ? 
Let  steamboat  owners  understand  that  their  craft  is 
in  danger. 

Note. — So  early  as  1848  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  <  permanent  chemical  compounds,  gases 
or  liquids,  are  not  capable  of  acting  as  infectious  or 
contagious  matter,  that  is,  cannot  convey  disease.' 
I  may  add,  also,  some  sentences  from  the  same 
paper,  printed  by  the  first  Board  of  Health. 

*  When  fermentation  has  ceased,  that  is,  when  the 
materials  pn  which  fermentation  acts  are  worked  up, 
and  their  action  begins  under  favouring  circum- 
stances : — when,  for  example,  alcohol  is  formed  to 
thci  utmost  extent,  the  next  substance  is  entirely 


diff*erent — vinegar  appears ;  this  induces  another 
action,  so  that  the  cessation  of  one  fermentation 
supplies  the  conditions  for  the  commencement  of 
another.' 

*  If  a  pestilence  were  caused  by  the  condition  of 
the  air  generally,  it  would  go  with  the  wind,  it  would 
not  take  seventeen  years  to  go  round  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  It  would  act  as  constantly  as  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  that  is,  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  takes  leaps,  not  very  long,  and 
acts  fitfully  and  freakishly.  Human  beings  are 
not  the  only  conveyancers,  but  filth,  that  is,  ferment- 
able matter  is,  it  is  conveyed  along  all  places,  giving 
out  effluvia,  but  the  effluvia  of  filthy  places  did  not 
produce  cholera  till  the  disease  came  near  us  from 
Asia.  Organic  matter  may  be  called  the  convey- 
ancer of  cholera,  that  which  takes  cholera  itself  and 
conveys  it  to  others.' 

*At  the  same  time  this  shows  us  why  clothes 
should  be  considered  dangerous  ;  not  porous  mate- 
rials but  organic  materials,  which  are  capable  of 
taking  the  disease,  whether  from  the  amount  of 
organic  effluvia  given  out  by  the  substance,  or  by  the 
amount  of  mitter  which  they  retain  from  the  body, 
may  be  a  question.  That  is,  whether  the  substance 
itself  of  clothes,  or  the  person  wearing  them,  be 
capable  of  taking  pestilence  or  both.  Moses  men- 
tions the  fact  of  clothes  and  skins  taking  leprosy. 

*  This ' — that  is,  the  reasoning — *  explains  why 
other  diseases  should  disappear  when  cholera  and 
plague  come.  The  one  fermentation  sets  all  the 
others  in  the  same  course,  and  absorbs  the  action  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious 
inquiry,  this  one  power  putting  down  all  the  other 
powers.  New  fermentations  arise ;  when  one  is 
doing  its  work  it  produces  entirely  new  conditions  ; 
where  it  works,  these  new  conditions  rouse  new 
actions,  and  it  seems,  in  the  complexity  of  organic 
nature,  as  if  the  power  of  producing  novelties  were 
increased  by  the  number  produced.  Man,  capable 
of  one  disease  to-day,  is  capable  of  another  to- 
morrow.' 

And  in  1852  I  used  similar  words  : 

*  In  this  way  various  ferments  would  produce 
various  substances,  or  a  substance  putrefidd  might 
go  into  plague  fever  or  small-pox,  just  as  parts  of  the 
body  do.  Filth,  therefore,  is  a  conveyance  of 
disease,  taking  the  lead  'of  any  infection  that 
happens  to  have  the  reins  in  its  hands  at  the  time. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  all  diseases  disappear  before  a 
great  disease,  one  great  ferment  banishing  the 
others.  There  cannot  in  one  liquid  be  the  mucous, 
acetic,  and  alcoholic  fermentation  at  once.  But  they 
may  come  in  succession.  So,  after  one  disease, 
another  may  arise  on  its  remains.  Is  this  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  new  diseases,  or  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  some  we  know,  which  go 
on  from  stage  to  stage  ? ' 


Worcestershire  Sauce  and  Cholera.— The  pro- 
prietors of  this  excellent  sauce  tell  us  that  it  is  good  with 
everything,  from  soup  to  cheese,  but  a  new  use  has  lately 
been  found  for  iL  A  correspondent  of  the  Broad  ArroWy 
serving  with  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  at  Ramleh,  Alex- 
andria, writes  :— *  The  treatment  of  the  cholera  cases  is  at 
first  a  strong  stimulating  mixture,  to  promote  reaction, 
brandy,  champagne,  and  aconitine,  atropine,  and  pilocar- 
pine injested  hyj^ermically.  They  gave  one  man  a  good 
draught  of  "  Worcestershire  sauce,"  which  has  been  found 
an  excellent  thing.*  ^  , 
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ON  SOME   SANITARY  ASPECTS  OF 
HOUSE  CONSTBUCTION.* 

By  Wm.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C, 

President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 

Last  winter  I  read  a  paper  on  building-stones  to 
the  members  of  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  subject  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  among  the  architects  and 
builders  in  the  city,  especially  as  it  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  selection  of  a  stone  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  about  to 
begin  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  An  opinion 
was  also  expressed  that  the  chemist  might  give 
valuable  information,  and  make  useful  suggestions 
to  the  architect  and  builder  if  he  would  devote  his 
attention  to  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
encouragement  received  on  that  occasion  has  induced 
me  to  bring  before  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  a  short  paper  on  some  of  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  house  construction,  excluding 
entirely  from  consideration  the  important  subjects 
of  drainage  and  sewerage,  which  I  leave  to  others 
who  have  made  them  a  special  study. 

Granting,  then,  that  a  house  is  well  drained,  and 
that  the  plumber  work  is  properly  trapped  and 
ventilated,  what  is  wanted  to  make  it  a  healthy  resi- 
dence is  that  it  should  have  plenty  of  light,  and  that 
it  should  contain  at  all  times  air  pure  and  dry,  or  at 
least  as  pure  and  as  dry  as  may  be  possible.  The 
subject  of  light  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
The  importance  of  having  large  windows  is  per- 
fectly understood,  and  so  far  as  isolated  buildings  are 
concerned  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything.  But  as 
regards  street  architecture,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  houses  should  be  built  of  a  height, 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  street 
in  which  they  are  situated ;  hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  having  enacted  by  Parliament  rigid 
building  regulations  for  cities  and  towns,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  tenements  of  such  a  height 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  street  that  the 
windows  in  the  lower  storeys  get  little  or  no  sunlight. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  and  other  cities,  and  I  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  more  stringent  rules  than  we  at  present 
possess  will  be  enacted.  A  fair  proportion  in  this 
latitude  is  that  the  house  should  not  exceed  in  height 
two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  street ;  thus  giving 
three  storeys  in  height  for  a  street  of  45  to  50  feet 
wide,  and  four  storeys  for  one  of  60  to  70  feet.  1  say, 
advisedly,  in  this  latitude  ;  for  while  at  the  equator 
the  sun  at  mid-day  is  perpendicular  or  nearly  so,  in 
high  latitudes  it  forms  with  the  earth's  surface  an 
angle  more  or  less  acute.  Hence  a  street  in  Cairo 
of  only  15  or  20  feet  wide  maybe  belter  lighted  than 
one  of  40  or  50  feet  in  Stockholm.  As  regards  the 
direction  of  a  street,  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  one 
placed  as  near  as  possible  north  and  south  ;  in  this 
case,  and  taking  the  west  side  of  the  street  as  an 
example,  the  sun  shines  from  morning  till  mid-day 
in  the  front,  and  from  mid-day  till  the  evening  in  the 
back  of  the  house.  But  in  a  street  running  east  and 
west,  the  houses  on  the  south  side  get  scarcely  any 
direct  sunlight— in  winter  none  at  all — in  front;  while 
those  on  the  north  side  are  equally  unfortunate  as 
regards  the  back  rooms.     No  apartment  can,  in  my 


*  Read  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glasgow, 
September  1883. 


opinion,  be  considered  a  perfectly  wholesome  one 
which  does  not  enjoy  direct  sunlight  during  some 
part  of  the  day.  But  if  an  apartment  must  be  so 
situated  that  it  cannot  have  sunlight,  it  is  some  com- 
pensation that  it  have  very  large  windows,  so  that  it 
may  get  as  much  diffused  daylight  as  possible. 

Purity  of  air  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  house 
unless  it  be  thoroughly  dry.  Setting  aside  the  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  water  produced  by  our 
own  breathing  and  by  the  combustion  of  gas,  oil, 
and  candles,  the  air  in  a  house  is  liable  to  be  ren- 
dered unwholesome  from  excess  of  moisture,  ist,  by 
absorption  of  water  from  the  rock  or  soil  below,  and, 
2nd,  from  the  porous  stone  of  which  the  building  is 
constructed.  Not  only  is  the  air  loaded  with 
moisture  from  these  sources,  but  it  is  rendered  im- 
pure from  the  exhalations  of  fungous  vegetation  or 
dry-rot,  which  at  the  same  time  destroys  the  joists 
and  other  carpenter  work,  and  seriously  affects  the 
stability  of  the  house.  It.  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  dry-rot  attacks  only  the  wood  in 
the  basement  storey.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  the  ends  of  joists  built  into  porous  stone  to  be- 
come affected  by  fungous  vegetation  ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  pulling  down  old  tenements  that  the 
ends  of  the  joist  are  quite  gone,  and  that,  probably, 
for  many  years  the  joists  have  been  resting  only  on 
the  plaster  cornices  of  the  rooms.  The  remedy  is 
the  use  of  *  shoes '  of  glazed  fire-clay  or  other  mate- 
rial, which  are  built  into  the  wall,  and  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  joists  are  placed.  The  *  shoes '  should 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  joists,  which  should  be 
kept  in  position  by  little  v;edges  of  wood,  so  that  air 
can  play  freely  around  the  end  of  the  joists.  Such 
protected  joists  will  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  if 
other  circumstances  are  favourable. 

The  porosity  of  most  varieties  of  building  stone  is 
remarkable.  In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  I  have  given,  besides  other  properties,  the 
quantity  of  water  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
stone  when  air-dried.  By  weight  it  ranges  from  3*4 
per  cent,  in  the  celebrated  Craigleith  stone  to  72  per 
cent,  in  the  red  sandstone  found  in  Wemyss  Bay,  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  significance  of  this  pro- 
perty of  porosity  is  still  more  readily  appreciated  if 
we  take  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  bulk 
instead  of  weight,  iod  parts  by  measure  of  the 
hardest  and  best  freestone  take  up  about  8  parts  of 
water,  and  the  inferior  kind  12  to  15  parts.  A  cubic 
foot  oif  the  stone  will  therefore  absorb  from  5  to  9  lbs 
of  water,  or  from  half  a  gallon  to  nine-tenths  of. 
a  gallon.  The  absorption  of  water  by  certain 
kinds  of  stone  is  so  rapid  that  in  slight  showers 
of  rain  the  whole  of  the  water  that  falls  is  im- 
bibed ;  and  although  a  great  part  of  this  evapor- 
ates afterwards  from  the  surface  of  this  stone,  a 
portion  must  always  find  its  way  inwards,  and  this 
IS  especially  the  case  when  the  surface  of  the  stone 
is  kept  constantly  wet  by  continued  rain. 

Another  property  of  freestone  is  its  power  of 
permitting  the  passage  of  air  or  other  gas  by  tran- 
spiration and  diffusion.  A  cube  of  stone  varnished 
over  on  four  sides  and  enclosed  in  the  other  two 
in  an  air-tight  case  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet 
tubes,  permits  the  passage  of  coal  gas  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  gas  can  be  lighted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bum,  even  although  the  pressure  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  of  water.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  other  building  stones  which  we,  more  or 
less,  possess,  and  to  bricks,  unless  these  have  been 
exposed  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  flux  th£ 
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material  of  which  they  are  made.  The  quantity  of 
air  diffused  into  and  out  of  a  house  by  the  walls 
must  be  very  considerable,  and  as  it  is  a  pro- 
cess that  is  constantly  going  on,  it  must  necessarily 
exercise  an  appreciable  infljence  in  maintain- 
ing the  purity  of  the  air  in  dwelling-houses. 
If,  however,  the  stone  or  brick  is  saturated  with 
water,  the  porosity  is,  for  the  time  being,  destroyed  ; 
or  if  there  is  any  air  diffused  at  all  it  will  be  loaded 
with  watery  vapour,  and  therefore  of  less  value,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  than  it  would  be  with  only  its 
normal  proportion  of  moisture.  Besides  this  evil 
there  is  the  more  serious  one  of  the  water  actually 
reaching  the  joists  and  other  wood,  such  as  *■  dorks ' 
and  wall  plates  and  straps,  and  causing  these  to 
decay,  and  so  interfere  with  the  stability  of  the 
structure.  Coating  the  stone  with  oil,  paint,  silicate 
of  soda  solution,  or  other  means  of  rendering  it 
impervious  to  water,  prevents  the  absorption  of  rain  ; 
but  it  also,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  the  valuable 
property  of  diffusing  pure  air  into  and  impure  air  out 
•f  the  house.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of  securing 
the  advantages  of  the  porosity  of  the  stone  and  pre- 
venting the  injurious  action  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  to  have  double  walls,  with  a  space  of  a  few  inches 
between,  into  which  air  is  freely  admitted  by  openings 
in  the  wall  at  top  and  bottom  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  rain  will  not  enter  them  or  lodge  in 
them.  The  opening  may  be  about  three  inches 
square,  and  placed  about  six  feet  apart,  and  they 
should  be  sloped  upwards  for  the  reason  I  have  just 
stated.  The  inner  wall  may  be  of  brick,  either  4J 
to  9  inches  thick,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  and  it  should  be  tied  into  the  outer  wall  by 
pieces  of  thick  iron  wire  with  angled  ends.  The 
system  of  building  with  concrete  blocks  pursued  in 
Sandown,  Ventnor,  and  other  places  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  well  adapted  for  constructing  walls  on  the 
principle  I  have  indicated.  The  blocks  of  concrete 
are  about  18  inches  wide  by  12  inches,  and  are  of 
two  thicknesses,  those  for  the  outer  wall  being 
4  or  5  inches,  and  for  the  inner  about  3  or  3  J  inches 
in  thickness,  and  these  are  tied  together  by  pieces 
of  iron  wire,  with  a  space  of  about  3  inches  be- 
tween them.  This  forms  what  looks,  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  2-feet  thick  solid  walls  of 
Scottish  houses,  a  very  flimsy  wall,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  a  building 
of  two  storeys  in  height,  and  with  a  few  openings 
above  and  below  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  it  would 
form  a  structure  which,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
would  be  perfect,  although  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  inner  wall  of  brick,  which  is  more  porous  than 
the  blocks  of  concrete,  formed  of  fine  gravel  and 
cement,  which  are  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that,  in  spite  of  every 
care  being  taken  in  the  construction  of  a  building, 
the  joints  of  the  stone  are  often  imperfect  and  admit 
water  freely,  especially  when  the  rain  is  accom- 
panied, as  it  often  is,  by  high  wind,  especially  when 
the  wind  comes  from  the  south-west.  To  prevent 
the  rain  penetrating  it  is  customary  in  some  districts 
to  build,  not  on  a  flat  bed,  but  one  sloping  slightly 
upwards.  This  is  a  system  highly  to  be  commended  ; 
and  if  it  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  giving  less 
stability  to  the  building  than  working  upon  a  per- 
fectly level  bed,  this  objection  might  be  overcome  by 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  level,  with  about 
two  inches  of  the  stone  on  the  exterior  side  of  the 
wall  slightly  bevelled. 


In  the  case  of  rubble  walls  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  probably,  is  to  point  them  with  a  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  with  twice  its  bulk  of  sand,  taking 
care  that  the  sand  is  not  too  fine ;  and  then  to 
whitewash  the  entire  walls  with  Portland  cement, 
a  process  which  may  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
But  the  pointing  should  not  be  done  until  the  walls 
have  had  a  summer's  sun  and  are  practically  dry  ; 
otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the  water  in  the  walls 
will  evaporate  inwards,  that  is,  into  the  house,  and 
so  keep  the  atmosphere  damp  for  a  longer  time  than 
is  actually  necessary.  A  two-feet  wall  will  not  dry 
thoroughly,  however,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  in  less  than  two  years. 

As  regards  the  interior  of  houses,  plaster,  whether 
on  brick  or  lath,  is  exceedingly  porous,  and  permits 
of  a  ready  diffusion  of  gases  ;  and  a  wall  merely 
whitewashed  or  coloured  with  distemper  is  better  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  than  one  that  is  covered  with 
oil  paint,  which  becomes  by  this  process  practically 
impervious  to  the  passage  of  gases.  Wall  papers 
are  probably  not  so  bad  in  this  respect  as  oil  paint, 
but  are  certainly  inferior  to  distemper  or  whitewash. 

The  foundation  of  a  house  and  the  basement  are 
the  most  important  parts  of  it  as  regards  its  sanitary 
condition.  The  most  perfect  foundation  upon  which 
a  house  can  be  built  is  a  solid  platform  of  concrete, 
extending  over  the  entire  area  of  the  building,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  walls,  and  coated  over  on  the  top  with 
nearly  pure  cement.  No  damp  could  penetrate  this 
mass  ;  but  I  would  not,  even  in  this  case,  lay  the 
sleeper  joists  upon  the  concrete,  but  would  place 
them  at  a  sufficient  height  to  obtain  ventilation  of 
the  space  below  the  floor.  In  case  of  accident, 
arising  from  the  bursting  of  water-pipes,  or  other 
causes,  I  would  make  the  concrete  with  a  slight 
upward  slope  towards  the  centre  of  the  area,  so  that 
water  could  run  away  freely  through  the  ventilating 
gratings.  This  would  be  a  somewhat  expensive 
foundation,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  Another  system  which  would  probably  prove 
equally  good  is  to  build  the  foundation  walls  and  dwarf 
walls  up  to  a  certain  level,  fill  in  the  interior  spaces 
with  broken  material  to  the  same  levels  and  cover 
the  whole  surface  with  a  layer  of  Portland  cement 
with  two  parts  coarse  and  3  inches  thick.  Another 
system  still  is  to  place  a  damp  course  of  slate,  or 
s  atey  stone,  bedded  in  Portland  cement,  on  the 
whole  of  the  walls  ;  fill  up  the  whole  foundation  to 
the  same  level  with  broken  material,  and  cover  this, 
but  not  the  walls,  with  asphalte.  This  makes  ex- 
cellent foundation,  but  the  filling  in  is  generally 
omitted,  the  architect  being  content  with  a  damp 
course  on  the  walls  just  below  the  sleeper  joists,  and 
levelling  the  interior  space  and  asphalting.  In  this 
way  I  have  seen  very  serious  evil  resulting  from  the 
absorption  of  water  from  the  soil  by  the  portion  of 
the  walls  below  the  damp  course,  then  giving  off 
sufficient  watery  vapour  to  keep  the  space  below  the 
floor  quite  damp  and  to  introduce  dry-rot  to  a  most 
alarming  extent  It  is  a  not  uncommon  practice  to 
neglect  the  precaution  of  putting  a  damp  course  on 
dwarf  walls,  in  which  case  dry-rot  is  almost  certain  to 
occur  unless  there  is  profuse  ventilation.  In  such  a 
case  the  joists  should  be  laid  not  in  a  wall-plate  of 
wood,  but  upon  roofing  slates  placed  below  each 
joist,  but  it  is  better  to  place  along  the  top  of  the 
dwarf  walls  a  complete  anti-damp  course  of  roofing 
slates  bedded  in  cement,  and  upon  this  to  lay  a  wall- 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.        ^-^  ^ 
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With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  the  space  below 
the  basement  floor,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  have  gratings 
all  round  the  building,  if  it  is  a  detached  house,  not 
more  than  10  feet  apart ;  but  if  it  is  in  a  street  where 
ventilation  can  be  obtained  only  in  front  and  back, 
the  gratings  should  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  feet 
apart,  and  should  be  of  ample  size,  say  10  inches 
by  6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  the  dwarf  walls  and  partition  walls  should  have 
numerous  and  large  openings.  It  may  be  objected 
to  that  such  ample  ventilation  as  I  have  indicated 
would  make  a  cold  basement  storey  ;  but  the  simple 
remedy  is  to  put  ashes,  with  or  without  lime,  below 
the  floor,  in  the  same  way  that  deafening  is  applied 
to  the  upper  floors. 

In  a  wet  climate  such  as  ours,  in  which  it  is  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  to  have  half  an  inch  of  rain 
falHng  in  a  single  day,  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  cover 
the  chimney-tops  in  order  to  prevent  rain  from 
coming  down  and  keeping  the  gable  walls  to  some 
extent  constantly  damp,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
combine  with  the  cover  a  means  of  preventing 
down-draught  in  the  chimneys  during  high  winds. 
The  cover  which  I  recommend  is  one  having 
a  fiat  top  with  a  space  below,  the  whole  chimney- 
top  and  cover  being  constructed  of  galvanised 
iron.  The  chimney  is  10  inches  diameter  at 
the  bottom  and  8  inches  at  the  top,  the  cover  is 
12  inches  diameter,  and  the  space  between  the  top 
of  the  chimney  and  the  cover  is  4  inches.  The 
cover  is  supported  on  three  iron  rods,  and  is  fixed 
by  nuts  in  the  top,  which  are  easily  removed  when 
the  chimney  is  to  be  swept.  All  chimneys  should 
be  lined  with  fire-brick  cylinders  very  carefully 
jointed,  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  combustion  of  the  coal  will  find  its  way 
into  the  gable  walls,  and  there  may  be  trouble  also 
from  smoke.  A  chimney  from  a  gas  stove,  unless 
kept  open  below,  is  certain  to  give  trouble  from  the 
condensation  of  water.  Every  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas 
gives  by  combustion  about  an  ounce  of  water  ;  and 
as  gas  stoves  consume  from  10  to  30  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  produced.  In 
ordinary  coal  fires  the  large  proportion  of  heat 
wasted  up  the  chimney  prevents  any  considerable 
condensation  of  water  imless  when  a  fire  is  just 
lighted  ;  but  in  the  case  of  gas  stoves  the  heat  pass- 
ing up  the  chimney  is  comparatively  small,  and  is 
probably  never  sufficient  to  prevent  entirely  the  con- 
densation of  water. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  taken  up  only  one 
branch  of  my  subject,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  others,  such  as  the  ventilation  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  public  buildings ;  but  I  shall  merely 
notice,  in  conclusion,  an  exceedingly  simple  means 
of  ventilating  apartments,  which  1  have  found  to 
give  excellent  results.  It  is  to  put  in  every  window 
in  a  house  a  series  of  perpendicular  holes,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  in  the  lower  frame  of  the  top  sash  of 
the  windows.  The  holes  may  vary  in  number  from 
three  to  six,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  window, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  highest  wind,  or 
during  the  coldest  weather,  to  close  any  of  these 
orifices. 


Messrs.  John  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Essex  Works, 
Birmingham,  have  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  and  were  also  noted  in 
the  jurors'  report  as  making  the  best  exhibit  of  gas 
appliances  ever  shown  in  CornwaU. 


BIVEB  POLLUTION.* 

By  Henry  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E. 

When  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  was 
passed  in  1876,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it 
would  result  in  stopping  the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 
If,  however,  the  working  of  the  Act  up  to  the  present 
time  is  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
practically  inoperative,  and  the  results  that  have 
accrued  are  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  evils 
which  had  to  be  grappled  with. 

I  consider  that  no  more  fitting  time  or  place  could 
be  chosen  for  discussing  the  working  of  this  Act  than 
at  a  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  held  in  GLisgow,  a  town  having  deep 
interests  at  stake  in  the  matter,  whether  regarded 
from  a  manufacturing  and  commercial,  or  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  inquiries  that  have 
been  held  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  River 
Clyde  are  evidence  of  the  keen  interest  that  exists. 
The  Reports  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bazalgette  in 
1868 ;  the  Report  on  the  River  Clyde  pollution 
dated  1872-1874;  the  Report  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw  in  1876  ;  the  more  recent  Report  by  the  depu- 
tation appointed  by  the  Town  Council  and  Board  of 
Police  of  Glasgow  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
disposing  of  sewage  adopted  in  various  towns  in 
England ;  and  lastly,  though  equally  deserving  of 
acknowledgement,  the  valuable  data  collected  by 
Dr.  William  Wallace,  the  City  Analyst  of  Glasgow, 
all  furnish  information  for  the  guidance  both  of  those 
who  have  to  decide  as  to  how  this  town  and  this 
river  are  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  general  question.  The  Association 
for  Preserving  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland 
from  pollution  rendered  good  service  in  forming 
public  opinion  and  in  accelerating  legislation. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  was  passed 
to  meet  the  well-founded  demand  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  prevent  the  injury  and  pollution  of 
rivers  by  the  discharge  into  them  of  refuse,  putrid 
solid  matter,  or  other  waste  or  noxious  or  polluting 
liquid  or  solid  sewage  matter.  The  Act  deals  with 
the  evils  under  three  heads — i.  Solid  matters. 
2.  Sewage  pollution.  3.  Manufacturing  and  mining 
pollution.  The  prohibition  as  to  putting  solid 
matters  into  rivers  is  absolute.  The  prohibition  as 
to  the  discharge  of  sewage  or  poisonous  noxious 
polluting  liquids  from  manufactories  or  mines  into 
rivers,  is  accompanied  by  the  proviso,  that  no 
offence  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed 
where  the  fluid  is  conveyed  by  a  channel  used,  con- 
structed, or  in  process  of  construction  at  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  if  the  best  practicable  and  available  (or 
reasonably  available)  means  has  been  used  to  render 
harmless  the  sewage  matter  or  polluting  liquids  so 
passing  into  the  river. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
grant  further  time  for  a  local  authority  to  adopt  the 
best  practicable  and  available  means,  and  to  grant 
certificates  where  these  means  have  been  adopted. 

To  put  into  operation  this  Act  a  sanitary  authority 
may  (the  Act,  be  it  observed,  is  permissive,  and  not 
compulsory)  take  proceedings  against  an  offending 
mine  owner  or  manufacturer,  for  discharging  liquid 
pollution  or  solid  refuse,  or  an  aggrieved  person  may 
compel  a  sanitary  authority  to  move  in  the  matter, 
by  application  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  An 
aggrieved  person  can  also  put  in  motion  the  Act 

*  Read  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glasgow, 
September  1883. 
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against  a  local  authority  for  discharging  sewage  into 
a  river.  The  County  Court  of  the  district  in  which 
the  offence  is  committed  is  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  case  is  taken  in  the  first  instance. 

In  August  1877  (when  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion) the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  circular 
to  the  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country, 
bringing  to  their  notice  in  very  clear  terms  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  with  the  view  to  their  being 
put  into  operation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  Act  was  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  universal 
agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  Act  was  too 
stringent.  Indeed,  criticism  was  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  being  too  lenient,  but  it  would  have 
been  undesirable  for  any  legislation  to  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  excessive  stringency,  as  this  would 
have  led  to  its  being  defied  as  unreasonable,  or  to 
its  being  disregarded  as  incapable  of  being  enforced. 

Now  this  Act,  mild  as  its  provisions  undoubtedly 
are,  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  enable  an 
opinion  to  be  pronounced  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has 
accomplished,  or  is  likely  to  accomplish,  that  which 
was  anticipated.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  not, 
and  that  practically  it  is  a  dead  letter,  and  that, 
unless  it  is  amended,  it  will  remain  inoperative.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  useless 
piece  of  legislation.  It  served  for  a  time  as  a  rod 
to  be  held  over  individuals  and  local  authorities  who 
were  offenders,  and  to  some  small  extent  it  caused 
inquiry  and  action  where  indifference  had  previously 
existed.  The  total  effect,  however,  is  inappreciable. 
The  rivers  continue,  as  before,  to  receive  the  pol- 
lutions which  were  sought  to  be  abated.  Not  one 
certificate  has  been  given  to  a  town  that  the  best 
practicable  method  has  been  employed  to  remove 
polluting  sewage  matter,  although  there  are  hundreds 
of  towns  offending  against  the  Act  which  could  be 
prevented  from  offending  by  adopting  well  recognised 
methods  of  dealing  with  their  sewage  were  they 
stimulated  to  do  so. 

Although  my  own  professional  experience  lies 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  operations  of  the  Act  in 
regard  to  sewage  pollution,  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Act  is  inoperative  in  regard  to  pollution  from 
mining  and  manufacturing  refuse. 

The  exact  amount  of  good  which  has  resulted  will 
shortly  be  ascertained  when  the  returns  which  were 
moved  for  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  last 
session  are  issued. 

As  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  our  rivers 
was  considered  (and  very  properly  so)  sufficiently 
important  in  1876  to  secure  special  legislation,  and 
as  that  legislation  is  not  producing  the  anticipated 
results,  it  is  most  desirable  to  consider  the  causes  of 
this  failure,  and  of  eliciting  opinions  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  what  alterations  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  attainment  of  the  objects  contemplated. 

One  difficulty  which  existed  at  the  time  this 
Act  was  being  shaped  has  disappeared,  inasmuch  as 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  sewage  are  now  well 
understood,  and  have  ceased  to  be  the  bone  of  con- 
tention amongst  interested  patentees  of  chemical 
systems  or  of  enthusiasts  who  looked  to  realising  for- 
tunes by  irrigation.  Therefore,  in  interpreting  the 
expression,  *  the  be.n  practical  and  available  means,' 
I  am  confident  that  an  impartial  expert  in  sewage 
disposal  would  now  be  able  to  advise  without  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  proper  and  suitable  system  and 
works  for  each  case. 


The  interpretation  of  this  important  expression 
might  advantageously  be  explained  in  any  future 
Act,  so  as  to  indicate  the  standard  of  purity  which 
will  be  admissible,  and  to  prevent  its  being  con- 
sidered that  it  is  intended  to  require  a  uniform 
standard  in  all  cases,  which  would  be  both  unde- 
sirable and  impracticable  to  enforce,  as  any  attempt 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  an  equally  high  standard 
in  all  cases  would  lead  to  failure,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  require  the  effluent  from  sewage  dis- 
posal works  which  discharge  into  a  tidal  river,  or 
into  a  river  hke  the  Thames,  below  the  water  com- 
panies' intakes  to  be  as  pure  as  should  be  required 
where  the  effluent  passes  into  a  small  rivulet,  or  into 
a  river  above  intakes  of  water  works. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  serious  defect  in  the  Act 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
its  being  inoperative  is  this  : — The  onus  of  initiating 
proceedings  against  offending  persons  or  authorities 
is  largely  cast  upon  the  individual  riparian,  or  other, 
owner,  which  involves  the  assumption  that  such 
individual  is  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  Act,  or  where  the  sanitar>'  authority 
is  relied  on  to  enforce  the  Act,  it  presupposes  that  it 
will  move  in  the  matter,  whereas  in  regard  to  sewage 
pollution,  the  authority  itself  is  the  offender.  I  may 
illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  recent  case,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  that  have  been  tried  under  this  Act, 
and  as  I  was  personally  engaged  in  enforcing  the  Act 
against  the  local  board,  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts. 
The  sanitary  authority  of  a  town  had,  in  a  fitful  way 
and  for  years,  considered  whether  or  no  their  town 
should  be  properly  sewered,  and  the  sewage  properly 
disposed  of  instead  of  its  continuing,  as  it  did,  to 
pollute  the  beautiful  river  which  passed  through  the 
town  by  discharging  sewage  matter  into  it  from 
several  old  ditches  and  drains.  This  state  of  things 
would  have  continued  but  for  the  action  of  a  powerful 
riparian  owner  who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means 
to  fight  this  board,  and  who  determined  to  put  in 
motion  this  Act.  He  succeeded  in  these  proceed- 
ings, and  obtained  a  decision  against  the  authority, 
which  will  result  eventually  in  the  pollution  of  the 
river  being  stopped. 

This  was  not  a  ver>*  flagrant  case,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  sewage  of  the  town  was  not  passing  into 
the  stream.  Yet  it  constitutes  one  of  the  very  few 
cases  where  a  riparian  owner  has  moved  in  the 
matter. 

I  think  that  the  burthen  of  enforcing  the  Act  should 
not  lie  with  individuals  or  local  authorities  alone,  as 
if  the  question  were  purely  local.  It  is  a  public 
grievance  which  was  sought  to  be  removed  by  the 
Act,  and  requires  to  be  treated  in  a  broader  manner 
than  has  been  done.  Individuals  taking  the  initia- 
tive (as  in  the  case  I  have  referred  to)  arc  placed  in 
a  false  and  invidious  position,  as  their  action  may 
prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours,  who 
may  fail  to  appreciate  the  motives  actuating  them.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  machinery  devised  by  the 
Act  will  continue  to  be  incapable  of  overcoming  its 
own  vis  inertia. 

In  my  opinion  an  alteration  of  the  Act  is  impera- 
tively called  for,  and  I  suggest  as  a  necessary  change 
that  the  initiation  of  proceedings  under  the  Act 
should  be  entrusted  (in  addition  to  the  authorities 
and  individuals)  to  public  inspectors  who  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  local  authorities,  and  who 
should  be  responsible  to  a  Department  of  State. 
These  officers  should  have  power  to  enter  premises 
to  examine  into  cases  of  pollutioQ,  and  to^report  to 
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head-quarters.  The  department,  after  considering 
the  facts  stated  in  the  report,  could  take  action  or 
not.  The  establishment  of  such  a  modus  Vivendi 
would  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  the 
existence  of  causes  of  pollution  would  soon  be  made 
known  voluntarily  by  residents  and  others  who  would 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  tedious, 
costly,  and  uncertain  course  of  procedure  under  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act. 


THE    DWELLINGS    OF    THE    MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

THE  EVILS  ATTACHING  TO  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTE.M  OF  ERECTING  MIDDLE-CLASS 
HOUSES,  AND  THE  REMEDIES  WHICH  IT 
IS  NECESSARY  TO  APPLY  IN  ORDER  TO 
SECURE  THEIR   REMOVAL.* 

By  Henry  C.  Burdett,  F.S.S. 

Author  of  Special  Reports  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  America.t 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are,  alas,  still  very  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be.  From  an  actual 
inspection  of  these  dwellings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  with  Mr.  Fawcett 
that  the  first  conditions  of  health,  morality,  and 
economy  are  alike  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  poor  have 
to  live.  The  house  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes  in  our  large  towns  is  often  so  bad  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  overstate  the  evils  arising  from  it ; 
and  I  have  often  returned  home,  after  a  long  day*s 
inspection,  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that 
the  poor,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  for  instance, 
do  not  rebel  in  a  body,  and  insist  upon  being  better 
housed  or  knowing  the  reason  why.  Yet  the  evil  is 
increasing ;  for  it  is  revealed  in  the  figures  of  the 
last  Census  that  more  and  more  people  are  crowding 
into  the  towns,  and  less  and  less  are  remaining  in 
the  rural  districts.  Thus,  whereas  in  186 1  for  every 
100  people  who  resided  in  the  rural  districts,  there 
were  165  people  living  in  towns,  in  1871  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  184,  and  in  18S1  it  had  reached 
199,  so  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  to-day  there  are  two 
people  living  in  urban  for  every  one  residing  in 
rursil  districts.  This  ratio  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  evils  arising  must  therefore  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish.  Nor  is  Scotland,  or  even 
Glasgow,  in  a  better  condition  than  England  in  this 
matter,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Some  will  perhaps 
remember  that  Mr.  John  Bright,  in  his  Rectorial 
Address  at  Glasgow,  said  that  41  out  of  every 
hundred  families  in  this  city  live  in  a  single  room, 
and  beyond  these  41,  37  more  out  of  every  100 
live  in  two  rooms.  This  statement  does  not  convey 
all  the  fearful  consequences  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs,  nor  can  anyone  realise  it  unless  or  until  they 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  propor- 
tions and  surroundings  of  such  a  room  as  that 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bright.  Many  may  well  ask 
why,  in  the  face  of  these  appalling  facts,  do  you  not 
take  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  as  the  subject  of  your 
paper,  rather  than  the  dwellings  of  Uie  middle 
classes  }    The  answer  is  simple. 

*  Read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glasgow,  Sep- 
tember 1883. 
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vL,  p.  277  ;  vol.  viiL,  p.  385  to  389,  &c.    Pail  Mali  Gazette, 
Sept.  7  and  26,  1881.    LoMcet^  Dec  9  and  23,  1882. 


Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  former  so  fre- 
quently and  forcibly  that  there  is  now  every  prospect 
of  something  effectual  being  done,  though  the  remedy 
may  entail  parliamentary  action,  and  something  like 
a  social  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  little  has 
been  attempted  in  the  direction  of  middle-class 
dwellings,  although  investigation  would  prove  that 
masses  of  the  middle  classes,  though  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  the  working  class,  are  frequently  as 
badly  provided  with  house  accommodation  as  any 
class  in  the  community.  There  is  much  that  demands 
attention  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  class,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  lower  middle  classes.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
by  the  employment  of  such  able  architects  as  they 
may  like  to  select,  and  the  poorer  classes — artisans 
and  the  like — have  thousands  of  well-arranged  and 
carefully-constructed  dwellings  erected  for  them 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  class  of  architects.  But  the  poorer  middle 
class  have  no  such  power  or  means  of  securing 
healthy  dwellings  for  their  own  occupation.  To 
prove  this,  and  to  realise  the  crying  nature  of  the 
evils  attaching  to  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  suburban  district 
under  the  control  of  a  local  board,  and  to  make  an 
inspection  of  several  houses  in  various  stages  of 
erection.  These  houses  will  be  to  let  at  from  35/. 
to  50/.  to  75/.  a  year,  and  possibly  at  a  higher  rate 
still.  They  will  be  occupied  by  bank  clerks,  com- 
mercial, Civil  Service  clerks,  and  others. 

Such  houses  are  erected  by  speculating  builders, 
known  as  *  jerry '  builders,  are  usually  mortgaged  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  have  no  one  to  look  after 
their  construction  except  the  surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board.  He,  poor  man,  often  without  an  apology  for 
assistance,  cannot  be  in  every  part  of  his  scattered 
district  at  the  same  time,  even  if  he  wished  to  super- 
vise all  this  class  of  work  efficiently.  Besides,  it  too 
frequently  happens  that  the  jerry  builder  is  a  member 
of  the  local  board  himself,  or  has  powerful  friends 
there  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  surveyor  finds  it  inex- 
pedient to  interfere  with  certain  houses,  which  are 
consequently  the  worst  of  their  class.  In  the  model 
buildings'  by-laws,  published  under  the  authority  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  nearly  every  essential 
for  a  healthy  properly  constructed  dwelling  is  pro- 
vided for,  but  in  many  districts,  even  where  the  by- 
laws are  in  use,  they  are  practically  a  dead  letter, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  sanitary  authority 
to  enforce  them  with  uniform  energy.  Yet  the  power 
taken  in  such  by-laws,  and  which  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  builders,  would  render  jerry  build- 
ings an  impossibility,  if  the  local  boards  were  de- 
termined to  enforce  such  by-laws  without  fear  or 
favour.  Every  local  board,  that  is,  the  large 
majority,  does  not  so  enforce  the  by-laws,  and  is 
consequently  in  league  with  the  jerry  builder. 

We  are  daily  reminded  of  the  power  of  combina- 
tion amongst  the  working  classes.  Why  do  not  the 
lower  middle  class  combine  in  self-defence  and 
crush  their  present  oppressors,  the  pot-house  poli- 
tician and  his  ally  the  jerry  builder,  who  at  present 
too  often  return  and  control  the  members  of  the 
local  boards,  and  whose  rule  is  a  grinding  tyranny 
accompanied  by  preventable  disease  and  suffering, 
not  infrequently  resulting  in  premature  death  ? 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  writer  visited  a 
suburban  district,  WiUesden,  where  middle-class 
houses  are  growing  like  mushrooms,  where  the  local 
board  have  really  a  good  surveyor  and  a  building 
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inspector,  and  where  houses  have  been  and  are 
being  built  by  speculating  builders.  These  houses 
offer  many  points  of  interest  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  by-laws  now  in  force  in  the  district. 

The  houses  of  these  speculative  builders  are 
outwardly  attractive  and  comfortable  in  appear- 
ance, and  internally  the  rooms  and  arrangements 
are  takingly  planned.  The  reason  is  that  directly 
they  are  roofed  in,  and  often  earlier,  they  are 
sold,  but  within  two  years  they  become  a  misery 
and  a  danger  to  the  occupants.  Why?  Let  us 
examine  and  inquire  on  the  spot.  The  builder 
has  several  houses  on  hand  in  different  stages 
of  construction,  so  every  portion  of  the  work  can 
be  brought  under  observation.  Here  is  a  grass 
field,  and  on  a  clay  soil  a  house  is  being  commenced. 
The  foundations  are  being  put  in  ;  the  turf  has  been 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  trench 
is  being  made,  six  inches  deep  and  some  eighteen 
inches,  or  the  width  of  the  footings  of  the  house  wall, 
wide.  Into  this  trench  they  are  putting  concrete — ;>. 
jerry  builders' concrete,  made  of  siftings  of  dry  earth 
and  a  little  lime.  On  the  top  of  this  concrete  the  walls 
of  the  house  will  be  built,  and  the  joists  or  supports 
of  the  floor  boards  on  the  ground  floor  are  conse- 
quently placed  practically  upon  the  clay  soil,  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  it.  If  you  come  to  this  next 
house,  which  is  further  advanced,  you  will  see  that 
the  damp  course  in  the  walls,  to  prevent  the  damp 
rising  throughout  the  house,  consists  of  tarred  felt,  a 
material  which  will  be  quite  useless  for  its  purpose 
in  a  few  months*  time.  It  is  cheap,  however,  and 
keeps  out  the  damp  long  enough  to  enable  the 
builder  to  sell  the  house.  Now  look  at  the  mortar 
of  which  the  house  is  built.  It  is  even  worse  than 
the  concrete,  being  made  of  rubbish — />.  of  lime 
and  burnt  clay  siftings,  or  in  large  part  of  clay  pure 
and  simple.  By  facing  up  and  pointing  the  brick- 
work this  jerry  work  is  effectually  hidden.  After  a 
brief  interval,  however,  the  appearance  this  out- 
wardly beautiful  piece  of  brickwork  will  present  can 
be  seen  by  looking  at  that  house  over  there,  where 
large  cracks  and  bulging  walls  speak  eloquently. 

Here  is  a  house,  empty,  which  was  completed  and 
occupied  two  years  ago.  Notice  how  the  inside  is 
finished,  to  take  the  eye :  good  mantel-pieces, 
showy  grates,  and  attractive  papers.  Now  look  at 
the  floors.  Not  one  of  them  is  level ;  they  are  at 
all  sorts  of  angles,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  walls. 
You  have  to  walk  up  and  down  hill,  as  it  were,  to 
cross  each  room  in  the  house.  Notice  how  the  damp 
has  risen,  even  to  the  second-floor  rooms,  and  in  all 
the  water  has  come  through  the  roof,  not  in  one, 
but  in  many  places.  The  bath-room  and  w.c.  are 
conspicuous,  but  only  to  the  practised  eye,  by  reason 
of  the  scamped  plumbing  and  forbidden  fittings  used. 
Look  at  the  exterior.  The  footings  of  the  chimneys 
are  above  the  ground  level,  the  garden  walls  are  all 
bulging  out,  the  piers  cracking  and  coming  to  pieces; 
and,  if  left  to  themselves  much  longer,  they  will  fall 
down.  Observe  how  the  roof  sags,  owing  to  the  scant- 
lings of  the  rafters  being  insufficient ;  and  in  case 
of  fire,  though  a  detached  house,  it  is  so  close  to  the 
next,  that  the  fire  must  spread  because  the  usual 
protection  against  fires  spreading  from  one  house  to 
the  next  is  absent,  no  parapet  being  carried  up 
on  the  external  side  walls.  Built  on  clay,  con- 
taining, practically,  no  cellars  and  no  damp  course, 
it  is  literally  placed  flat  on  the  ground.  Notice  that 
the  f]oor'4evel  of  the  house  is  now  below  the  level  of 
the  garden :  and  on  this  fine  summer's  day  the 


dampness  is  shown  many  feet  up  the  walls  of  the 
house. 

As  to  sanitary  arrangements  these  houses  over 
there  have  a  cesspool  in  their  front  garden  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  front  door,  which  overflows  through 
the  front  garden  wall  and  under  the  foot-path  into 
the  street  gutter,  as  you  will  observe.  Look  at  the 
soil-pipes  !  One  lead  one  there  has  no  less  than  six 
angles,  and  is  tapped  at  the  top  by  a  half-inch  pipe 
ventilator,  and  one  is  carried  up  the  chimney  and 
turned  over  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  chimney 
itself.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  soil-pipes  are 
leaking  on  to  or  down  the  sides  of  the  houses.  See 
again,  this  house  has  had  to  be  under-pinned  within 
two  years  of  its  erection  and  since  it  was  purchased 
from  the  builder. 

Finally  observe  that  as  you  walk  through  the 
district  many  of  the  houses  are  worse  than  those  we 
have  been  examining,  that  the  rentals  vary  from  35/. 
to  75/.  per  annum,  that  new  roads  occupied  for  two 
years  present  the  appearance  of  sloughs  of  despond, 
because  the  Local  Board  declines  to  take  them  over, 
but  that  nearly  every  house  is  occupied,  and  that 
many  are  sold  before  completion. 

Now  observe  what  the  by-laws  of  the  Willcsden 
Local  Board,  with  respect  to  new  streets  and 
buildings  passed  in  1881,  provide.  The  whole 
ground  surface  or  site  of  a  house  must  be  properly 
asphalted  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  good  cement 
concrete,  rammed  solid  at  least  six  inches  thick. 
The  building  must  be  solidly  put  together  (i)  with 
good  mortar,  compounded  of  one  part  of  good  lime, 
and  of  three  parts  of  clean  sand  or  other  suitable 
material,  or  (2)  with  good  cement,  or  (3)  with  good 
cement  mixed  with  clean  sharp  sand.  Every  wall 
shall  have  a  proper  damp  course  of  sheet  lead, 
asphalte  or  slates  laid  in  cement,  or  other  durable 
material  impervious  to  moisture,  beneath  the  level  of 
the  lowest  timbers,  and  at  a  height  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining 
such  wall.  All  footings  shall  rest  upon  some  solid 
and  sufficient  substructure  as  a  foundation,  or  not 
less  than  nine  inches  of  good  concrete.  Every  party 
wall  shall  be  at  least  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and 
carried  up  for  a  height  of  at  least  fifteen  inches  above 
the  roof,  flat,  or  gutter  of  the  highest  adjoining 
building.  Every  soil-pipe  shall  be  at  least  four  inches 
in  diameter,  shall  be  outside  the  building,  and  be 
continued  up  without  diminution  of  its  diameter,  and 
without  any  needless  bend  or  angle  being  formed  in 
such  soil-pipe.  Every  cesspool  shall  be  at  least  fifty 
feet  from  a  dwelling-house,  the  brickwork  shall  be 
in  cement,  and  shall  be  made  watertight,  with  a 
backing  of  at  least  nine  inches  of  well  puddled  clay 
around  and  beneath  such  brickwork. 

Many  other  provisions  might  be  quoted,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  in  some  cases, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  throughout  the  district  of  Willes- 
den,  the  builders  set  these  regulations  at  defiance, 
and  wholly  and  openly  disregard  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  naming 
Willesden  I  do  so  because  it  is  especially  bad.  Far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  in  some  respects  Willesden  is  far  better  managed 
than  certain  other  localities.  Indeed,  I  had  intended 
to  incorporate  in  this  paper  instances  showing  the 
condition  of  middle-class  dwellings  at  Stamford  Hil|, 
Brixton,  and  elsewhere.  There  the  jerry  builder 
flourishes  to  an  extent  hardly  credible  ;  and  if — as  in 
an  instance  which  came  under  my  own  notice — the 
individual  occupant  of  the  jerry-^ilt  house  tries,  of 
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his  own  strength,  to  obtain  redress  and  a  heahhy 
dwelling,  he  is  defied  by  the  builder,  aided  ineffect- 
ually by  the  officers  of  the  local  authority,  forced 
ultimately  to  attend  the  police-court  on  five  separate 
days,  owing  to  continual  adjournments,  left  for  weeks 
with  an  open  foul-smelling  drain  in  the  middle  of 
his  kitchen  floor,  which  causes  general  illness  to  the 
inmates  of  his  house,  and  is  finally  forced  by  his 
despair  to  execute  the  necessary  alterations  at  his 
own  expense.  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  occupant 
of  a  middle-class  dwelling  as  much  entitled  to 
sympathy  and  succour  as  the  class  below  him  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  ?  First  and  fore- 
most, that  householders  shall  combine  and  form 
themselves  into  a  local  association  which  shall  de- 
fend them  from  the  cruel  wrongs  they  now  have  to 
endure.  A  very  small  subscription,  probably  5^.  a 
year,  to  such  an  organisation  would  suffice.  The 
first  step  for  such  an  association  to  take  is  to  select 
and  secure  the  election  of  suitable  men  on.  the  Local 
Board  ;  then  its  funds  could  be  utilised  to  prosecute 
offending  builders,  and  to  secure  the  detection  of 
any  breach  of  the  by-laws.  In  this  way,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
classes  interested  in  these  matters,  an  effectual  stop 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  existing  evils,  and  the 
jerry  builders'  lot  would  cease  to  be  a  happy  one. 
Under  such  a  system  the  local  sanitary  authorities, 
which  now  so  often  neglect  their  duties  (statutory 
and  implied)  would  commence  a  course  of  action 
which  would  possibly  warrant  their  possessing 
greater  powers. 

Extended  legislation  on  one  or  two  points  would 
then  be  justifiable.  No  builder  who  was  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  within  a  district  controlled 
by  a  local  board  should  be  eligible  as  a  member  of 
such  board.  By-laws  would  be  enacted  as  to  the 
height  of  rooms,  as  to  hearths  (the  hearth,  being  part 
of  a  floor,  cannot  at  present  be  dealt  with  by 
by-laws),  and  as  to  the  materials  used  to  plaster 
the  interior  of  houses,  which  is  at  present  frequently 
kept  in  its  place  by  successive  coats  of  papering. 
All  these  latter  items,  and  others  of  more  or  less 
importance,  might  be  dealt  with  if  the  15  7th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  were  amended  by 
allowing  sanitary  authorities  to  make  by-laws  *  with 
respect  to  new  buildings,'  and  leave  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  the  confirming  body  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  proposed  building  regulations 
were  reasonable  or  not.  In  this  way  every  part  of  a 
new  building  could  be  dealt  with  as  far  as  by-laws 
can  secure  this  end.  The  Local  Government  Board 
should  possess  full  power  of  control  because  they 
are  answerable  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  country,  and  if  they  are  not  well  advised  in  any 
technical  matters  they  can  get  more  competent  pro- 
fessional officers. 

Local  governing  bodies  should  be  liable  to  some 
sort  of  punishment  if  they  are  shown  to  fail  seriously 
in  their  duties.  In  support  of  this  I  may  quote  the 
district  of  Bangor,  where  last  year  the  water  supply 
was  [poisoned  by  specific  disease,  and  caused  a 
fearful  epidemic  (upwards  of  550  cases  and  about 
fifty  deaths),  which,  apart  from  the  amount  of 
personal  misery  and  anxiety  experienced  by  the 
relatives  of  those  attacked,  caused  a  money  loss  to 
the  town  which  has  been  estimated  at  between 
50,000/.  and  60,000/.  The  splendid  Pcnrhyn  Arms 
Hotel  there,  was  for  many  weeks,  in  the  season, 
without  a  single  visitor,  and  trade  was  almost  at  a 
standstill     Such  a  condition  is  surely  one  which 


ought  to  bring  about  some  such  punishment 
as  corresponds  with  disfranchisement  in  corrupt 
boroughs.  Instead  of  this,  it  has  been  decided  to 
elevate  the  Local  Board  of  Bangor  to  be  a  Corpora- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  Acts  now  regulating  building 
matters,  there  are  in  London  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  1855,  but  this  Act,  apart  from  certain 
regulations  as  to  duties,  &c.,  of  adjoining  owners, 
&c,  deals  almost  exclusively  with  securing  stabiUty 
and  the  prevention  of  fires,  health  matters  being,  as 
may  be  implied  from  the  date,  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  A  recent  Amendment  Act,  1879,  enables 
the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works  to  make  by-laws 
as  to,  amongst  others  matters,  foundations  and 
materials  for  walls.  But  these  are  not  all  important 
matters,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that:  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  no  medical  adviser, 
and  that  the  by-laws  it  makes  have  to  be  confirmed, 
not  by  the  Local  Government  Board  but  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  also  has  no  medical  depart- 
ment, is  it  surprising  that  sanitary  matters  do  not 
form  an  important  part  of  the  Building  Acts  ?  In 
London  the  vestries,  acting  under  the  old  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act,  1855,  have  control 
over  drains  of  houses,  and  this  might  be  sufficient  if 
it  were  effectually  and  uniformly  applied  through 
competent  officers.  But  vestry  surveyors  are  not 
ordinarily  a  very  well-informed  class  of  men,  and  as 
the  Act  merely  says,  everything  is  to'  be  either 
'  sufficient '  or  *  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vestry,'  and 
does  not  prescribe  definitely  what  is  to  be  required, 
it  is  of  little  real  use. 

In  the  provinces,  except  where  there  is  a  local 
building  Act,  ue.  where  the  authority  is  above 
being  advised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
is  rich  enough  to  get  special  Parliamentary  powers, 
they  obtain  by-laws  under  the  157th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  These  may  be  made  by 
any  urban  authority  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  by  any  rural  sanitary 
authority  also.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  for 
the  by-laws  to  be  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
the  rural  sanitary  district — parts  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently populated  to  be  formed  into  urban  self- 
governed  districts,  but  in  which  there  is  more  than 
ordinary  building  going  on  or  about  to  go  on.  It  is, 
I  think,  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  time 
has  not  already  arrived  for  making  most  of 
the  ordinary  building  regulations  applicable  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  all  new  buildings  wherever 
situated. 

A  house  in  the  most  rural  district,  miles  away 
from  any  other  house,  ought  to  be  built  with  strict 
regard  for  reasonable  stability,  for  health,  and  for 
safety  from  fire.  For  an  owner  of  a  house,  if  he 
may  bum  his  own  property,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  bum,  or  even  to  frighten  his  servants,  his  visitors, 
his  assistants,  or  even  his  relations.  Neither  ought 
he  to  injure  or  kill  them  by  an  insecure  or  unwhole- 
some building.  The  necessity  for  making  efficient 
separation  between  houses  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fire  was  shown  at  Margate  some  time  since.*  A 
fire  occurred  in  Cecil  Square  in  that  town,  where 
the  Assembly  Rooms  took  fire,  which  spread  to  a 
number  of  adjoining  houses.  The  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  including  a  ladies'  school, 
was  burnt  out,  and,  although  no  one  was  killed,  all 
were  terribly  frightened  and  inconvenienced,  and 
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pToba.b1y  the  business  of  several  was  more  or  less 
ruineti 

At  present  urban  authorities  may,  but  are  not 
obliged  to,  make  building  by-laws  |  and^  if  they 
rnake  them,  they  need  not  enforce  them«  Rural 
authorities  can  get  power  to  make  building  by-laws, 
but  often  do  not  trouble  to  do  so.  Hence,  in  lots 
of  places,  houses  are  being  built  under  no  local 
supervision  whatever.  Hastings  and  St  Leonard's 
may  be  menuoned  as  instances  of  this.  The  urban 
district  is,  i  believe,  only  about  half  a  mile  deep  from 
the  sea,  and  three  or  four  miles  long.  This  area 
has  building  regulations,  but  outside  iJie  urban  dis- 
trictj  to  the  north,  many  new  houses  are,  I  believe, 
being  buiJt  in  the  rural  districts  under  no  control  at 
all,  other  than  that  of  the  owners  and  builders  con* 
cerned.  At  any  rate,  I  am  informed  that  the  Has- 
tings Board  of  Guardians,  as  the  rural  sanitary 
authority,  have  no  building  by-laws. 

Such  is  permissive  legislation,  and  when  we  send 
our  children  and  families  to  the  seaside  to  take  in  a 
stock  of  health  and  strength  for  the  winter,  we  are 
often  compelled,  unwittingly  no  doubt,  but  none  the 
less  certainly,  to  house  them  where  the  most  im- 
port  ant  principles  of  sanitation  are  neglected* 

Such  are  some  of  the  remedies  needed  and  recom* 
mended.  In  considering  them  and  this  question  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  we  have  neces- 
sarily been  brought  face  to  face  with  serious  evils, 
which  nearly  affect  ourselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Press  and  the  discussion  which 
will,  I  hope,  follow  the  reading  of  this  paper,  that  an 
adequate  and  permanent  remedy  may  be  found  and 
applied. 


DitK>puLAT!OH  i?«  France.— Df.  Lagncau,  in  a  pai>cr 
read  before  the  Acad rm it  des  Sctenees,  shows  how  there 
Are  certain  depiLrtmcnts  in  France  iu  which  there  is  always 
z  lecidency  tnore  or  less  10  m  diminishing  population.  In 
1S41  there  were  I J  of  these,  in  1846  there  were  live,  in 
1S36  there  wtre  54,  in  18?  2  there  were  72^  in  1S76  the 
number  diminished  to  20,  while  in  iSSi  it  rose  i&giiin  to 
34.  Tweoiy-six  departments  pos^&sed  In  1836  a  poptila" 
lion  of  9,1^7,636,  which  in  j83j  had  decreased  to 
S,  539*3^4.  Out  of  these  36,  seven— vir.,  Eurc,  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  Calvados,  Gers,  Ome,  Tam-et< Garonne,  and 
Bas$e«-A]pes — owe  most  of  their  decrease  to  the  excfss  of 
deaths  over  births,  though  thi.>;  cause  varies  much  in  force, 
the  annual  excess  of  deaths  in  Eurc  being  313  in  every 
100,000  inhabitants  ;  in  Basscs-Alpes  the  excess  is  only  iS 
in  the  too, 000.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  emigra- 
lion  appears  to  be  the  cayse  of  decline.  In  Haute- 
Saone,  Aricge,  and  Cantal  a  fourth  of  the  population  has 
einigrated  in  the  last  43  years,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
545  to  599  out  of  every  iDo,oao«  B\xt,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  depart ment 5  have  experienced  an  excess  of  births 
orer  deaths^  so  that  the  real  loss  by  emigTation  has  been 
reduced  from  J06  to  170  in  the  100,000.  In  Eare  and 
Calvados,  which  present  a  remarkable  excess  of  deaths 
over  births,  emigration  is  only  at  the  rate  of  from  17  to 
37  in  the  100,000,  Dr»  Lagneau  attributes  the  feebleness 
uf  Ai^tality  and  the  mortaliiy  in  the  departments  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  Garonne  Basin  greatly  to  the  herding 
logetber  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  there  is  a  strong 
c  mtrast  l)etween  ibe  vital  statistics  of  their  inhabitants  and 
those  of  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  where  the  conditions 
and  results  of  natality  are  much  more  favourable. 

The  death-rate  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Sept.  21  exhibited  an  average  of  24-5  in  the 
1,000,  showing  an  increase  of  4  in  the  [,000  to  the  cone* 
gliding  number  of  last  year*  which  some  members  of  the 
Cottadl  attribate  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  whpit  system. 


SOtTTHPOET, 

AN  ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE  DANGER  WIUCH 

THREATFNS  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A 

HEALTH   RESORT.* 

By  Arthur  H.  Wright,  M.D. 

I  HAVE  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the  dangei^ 
which  are  vary  apt  to  threaten  the  weU-betng  of  a 
growing  health  report,  might  be  fttly  considered  on 
this  occasion. 

A  health  resort  I  define  to  myself  as  a  place  pos- 
sessed of  such  natural  hygienic  advantages,  that  the 
workers  in  the  hives  of  modem  industrial  life,  and 
the  sick  and  the  invalid  are  drawn  to  it— the  first  to 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  families  healthy 
homes  away  from  the  great  centres  of  industry  ;  the 
others  liearing  the  burden  of  hereditap-  disease,  or 
overdone  in  the  battle  of  life,  come  to  it ;  to  recover 
it  may  be  health  and  vigour  amid  sanitary  conditions 
best  fitted  to  promote  recovery  from  temporary 
illness,  or  to  render  life  more  endurable  in  circum- 
stances of  chronic  ill-health.  So  thinking,  I  am 
justified  in  advancing  the  proposition  that  any  sin 
against  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  a  health  resort  inflict 
injury,  not  only  on  its  inhabitants,  but  also  injury,  it 
may  be  deadly  injury,  on  the  numbers  of  those  whose 
welfare  depends  upon  the  preservation  for  them, 
unimpaired  of  these  conditions  of  h^Uhy  livingj 
which  have  in  health  resorts  been  ^provided  for  their 
u$e.  I  think  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  in  considering 
any  subject  to  select  a  special  instance  illustrating 
it^  and,  by  dealing  with  the  special  instance, 
establish  an  example  for  imitation  and  avoidance. 

I  shall,  acting  on  this  belief,  take  the  town  ot 
Southport,  in  Lancashire,  a  health  resort  which, 
with  its  suburb  of  Birkdale,  has,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  risen  from  a  fishing  village  planted  in  the 
pmidst  of  Sand  Drives  to  a  town  of  43J<^  inhabi* 
tants.  Southport  and  Birkdale  are,  however,  two 
distinct  places  :  Southport  is  a  borough,  Birkdale  is 
under  a  local  board.  It  is  with  Southport  borough 
we  have  to  do— a  borough,  I  believe,  with  the  high 
rateable  value  of  200,382/:  \  in  the  census,  1881, 
population  of  32,191. 

I  shall,  in  the  following,  shordy  describe  the  posi- 
tion which  Southport,  during  her  fifty  years  of  life^ 
has  attained  in  this  part  of  the  county  where  she  has 
grown,  the  reasons  which  have  qualified  her  for 
taking  that  position,  and  the  dangers  which  now 
threaten  her  prolonged  prosperity.  And  I  shall  ask 
you  to  remember  that  what  1  describe  as  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Southport  are  also  dangers  which 
threaten  all  towns  of  like  pretension  and  like  circum- 
stances, Southport  owes  her  rapid  growth  and 
favour  with  which,  tintil  recently,  she  has  been 
regarded,  to  the  possession  of  great  natural  advan- 
tages. Men  of  business  from  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  all  surrounding  Lancashire  manufacturing 
towns,  have,  when  their  positions  in  the  world  have 
been  secured,  flocked  to  Southport,  that  they  might  In 
it  establish  houses  where  their  hours  of  leisure  might 
be  passed,  their  families  livcj  and  their  children  be 
reared,  amid  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  healthy 
life. 

Invalids  have  frequented  the  town  In  numbers 
because  they  find  its  remarkably  equable  and  dr>* 
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climate,  its  flat  surfaces,  and  its  thorough  ventilation 
by  south  and  west  winds,  were  favourable  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  health.  Southport  has  grown  as 
the  home  of  well-to-do  people,  and  as  a  worthy 
sanitorium  for  the  North  of  England.  1  believe  that 
very  fairly  have  many  of  the  indications  of  a  correct 
sanitation  been  carried  out ;  but  in  one  very  impor- 
tant particular  the  municipal  authority  of  the  town 
have  failed ;  they  have  failed  to  provide  the  town 
with  a  satisfactory  system  of  drainage,  and,  I  fear, 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of  South- 
port  in  this  important  particular. 

I  have  stated  that  Southport  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  ;  but  I  again  urge  the  expression 
of  my  belief  that  these  are  in  process  of  being  alto- 
gether nullified  by  an  unsatisfactory  drainage.  Allow 
me  to  adduce  facts  in  support  of  these  allegations. 

Southport  is  situated  on  the  Sand  Drives,  nearly 
midway  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Ribble,  on  the  seaward  margin  of  an  immense  open 
tract  of  flat  country.  A  section  of  the  soil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  inland  from  the  sea  beach,  would  give 
peat  superimposed  on  clay  land,  as  the  sea  is  ap- 
proached gradually.  The  peat  is  overlaid  with  a 
layer  of  blown  sand  of  thickness  varying  according 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  sand-drift.  By  degrees  the 
peat  layer"  thins  out,  and  under  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  wings  give  blown  sands  superimposed  on 
clay  and  marl. 

The  Southport  of  to-day  is  a  very  wealthy  town, 
especially  laid  out  as  a  health  resort,  possessed  of 
ample  air  spaces.  The  proportion  of  nine  persons 
to  an  acre  is  out  of  all  count  below  the  proportion 
for  towns  of  like  size,  so  that  none  of  the  ill  effects 
of  overcrowding  can  possibly  be  operative  here. 
The  town  is  so  situated  that  her  wide  streets  are 
constantly  ventilated  by  south  and  west  winds.  The 
climate  is  very  remarkable  for  its  equableness. 
Although  the  rainfall  is  very  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  average,  the  porous  nature  of  her  soil  makes  it 
such  that  moisture  at  once  disappears,  leaving  the 
surface  dry.  These  conditions  would,  d  priori^ 
render  it  likely  that  Southport  would  be  a  favour- 
able place  for  the  treatment  of  various  diseases, 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  has  proved  that  it 
h(is  been,  and  that  it  should  be  a  healthy  resi- 
dence. The  experience  of  Southport's  present  con- 
dition does  not  bear  out  this  reasonable  expectation. 
Numerous  complaints  of  residents,  fortified  by  the 
mortality  statistics  of  the  town,  prove  that  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Southport  and  its  health 
standard  have  not,  for  years  past,  and  are  not  now, 
what  the  salubrity  and  health  standard  should  be. 
I  would,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  demonstrate 
the  causes  of  this  evil  state  of  matters,  which  1 
believe  to  be  entirely  remediable. 

A  new  drainage  scheme  was  designed  for  South- 
port  by  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E„  and  was  opened  in 
1878.  The  gradients  obtainable  in  Southport  vary 
from  i-i,5cx)  to  1-5,000  feet,  and  the  outfall  is  4.V 
miles  from  the  town.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  this  system  ;  but  1  would  remark 
that  its  principal  feature  is  the  smallness  of  the  gra- 
dients and  consequent  slow  rate  of  the  sewage  stream. 
The  whole  system  is  tide-locked  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  effected 
'by  grids  opening  at  short  intervals  in  the  streets. 
Through  these  grids  large  quantities  of  sewer-gas 
pass,  and  make  their  presence  known  by  very  dis- 
agreeable smells  in  the  streets,  and  even  houses  of 
the  town,  which  they  enter  through  the  windows.    An 


attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  ventilating 
surface  provided  for  this  drainage  system  by  the  erec- 
tion of  ventilating  pipes  at  the  sides  of  houses.  This 
is,  I  think,  a  method  of  very  questionable  advisa- 
bility, as  cases  have  been  known  of  illness  caused 
by  sewer-gas  sucked  from  the  ventilators  down  the 
chimneys  of  houses  to  which  they  were  attached.  I  n 
the  belief  of  the  inhabitants,  which  I  hold  to  be  we!l 
founded,  these  drainage  emanations » are  the  causes 
of  numerous  disorders  of  health,  of  head-ache,  sick- 
ness, depression,  and  so  on.  The  universal  existence 
of  these  smells  is  substantiated  by  memorials,  nu- 
merously signed  by  inhabitants,  from  all  parts  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  publicly  admitted  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  town  and  by  Major  Tulloch,  R.E., 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  at  a 
recent  inquiry  at  Southport  held  it  unnecessary  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  an  admitted  fact.  Such 
an  admission  carries  with  it  a  great  deal.  I 
infer  not  only  that  very  frequently,  and  more 
especially  at  certain  states  9f  the  weather  and 
tide,  very  large  quantities  *  of  sewer-gas  pass 
out  of  the  drain,  and  make  their  presence  known  by 
keen  smells,  but  that  at  all  times  the  atmosphere  of 
the  town  is  tainted  with  sewer  emanations,  because 
sewer-gas  may  be  present,  and  do  harm  to  health, 
though  its  quantity  is  inappreciable  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  because  certain  sewer-gases  are  inodorous. 
The  conditions  in  such  a  drainage  system  are  always 
present  for  the  formation  of  noxious  gases  and  their 
discharge. 

The  reputation  of  Southport  has,  since  the 
opening  of  the  drainage  system,  widely  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  smells,  and  certainly  the  value 
of  house  property,  and  the  demand  for  lodgings  has, 
for  the  last  five  years,  been  lessened.  In  so  far 
thus  it  has  been  established  that  Southport  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  as  a  health  resort,  because  the 
inhabitants  and  visitors  are  disgusted,  and  believe 
they  are  made  ill  by  drainage  smells  in  its  streets. 
And  I  believe  medical  opinion  will  support  the 
belief  that  not  only  do  sewer-gas  emanations  cause 
special  forms  of  diseases,  sometimes  of  the  worst 
kind,  but  even  when  not  acting  with  such  virulence 
as  to  cause  distinct  illness,  a  sewer-tainted  atmo- 
sphere lowers  the  general  tone  of  vitality,  and  tends 
to  embarrass  recovery  from  all  forms  of  disease.  I  f 
this  statement  be  true,  certainly  the  admission 
that  sewer-gas  is  largely  present  in  the  air  of  a 
health  resort  is  a  very  serious  admission,  and  wHl 
go  far  to  tend  to  destroy  its  reputation  as  a  health 
resort. 

For  some  years  past,  Southport  has  suffered  from 
her  prosperity ;  built  rapidly  on  a  site  which,  with 
its  intrinsic  advantages  also,  was  in  its  nature  sub 
ject  to  certain  dangers,  adequate  provision  had  not 
been  made  for  her  drainage  as  the  number  of  houses 
increased,  and  when,  in  1877-78,  the  present  system 
of  drainage  was  devised,  the  great  flatness  of  her 
site  entailed  sewering  difficulties  which  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  describing  as  insurmountable  in  the  theu 
state  of  sanitary  engineering  science.  The  cost  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties  would  have  been  so 
great  that  Mr.  Mansergh  himself  stated  that  the 
revenues  of  Lancashire  would  not  pay  for  those 
pumping  arrangements  which  alone  could  be  hoped 
to  remedy  the  difficulty.  I  have  spoken  of  the  town 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  new  drainage,  and 
then  described  the  difficulties  attending  it,  because 
I  wish,  by  adducing  mortality  statistics  for  both 
terms,  to  show  that  the  widespread  belief  that  the 
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sanitation  of  Southport  has  not  been  improved  by 
the  present  system  of  drainage  is  well  founded.  I 
shall  very  shortly  speak  of  the  mortality  statistics  of 
Southport  before  and  after  1878,  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  her  present  system  of  drainage. 

The  position  I  now  wish  to  establish  is,  that  the 
mortality  statistics  of  Southport  show  that  her  stan- 
dard of  health  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  what 
the  health  of  a  professed  health  resort  should  be, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  sewerage  inaugurated 
in  1878  has  not  materially  improved  the  standard. 

There  is  in  the  Registrar-General's  reports  a  table 
which  gives  the  gross  death-rates  of  fifty  large  town 
districts.  Now  these  large  town  districts  have  large 
mixed  populations,  numbering,  on  an  average, 
50,000  persons ;  and  these  towns  have  been  built 
through  many  years  with  no  special  reference  to 
sanitary  requirements ;  and  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  health  resorts.  They,  in  fact, 
represent  the  kind  of  place  from  which  people  in 
feeble  health  come  in  search  of  the  more  perfect 
sanitation,  which  a  health  resort  should  afford.  On 
comparing  the  death-rates  of  these  places  with  the 
rates  of  Southport  I  find  that  for  the  term  1876-1878, 
on  an  average,  every  year,  out  of  fifty,  thirty- five 
such  places  had  an  average  death-rate  of  20*1,  as 
compared  with  23-3  for  Southport,  and  their  average 
population  was  55,126,  as  compared  with  27,148  for 
Southport.  For  the  term  subsequent  to  the  new 
drainage  1879  to  1882  19*1  of  these  towns  had  a 
death-rate  of  17*6,  as  compared  with  19*4  of  South- 
port.  So  many  of  these  places  had  a  death-rate, 
absolutely  less  than  that  of  Southport,  but  besides 
these,  many  had  a  death-rate  very  slightly  above 
that  of  Southport  for  these  years. 

I  think,  taking  into  consideration  the  larger 
population  of  these  places,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
m  them,  a  comparison  of  their  death-rates  with  that 
of  Southport  tells  strongly  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Southport  did  not  before  1878,  and  does 
not  at  present,  merit  the  reputation  of  a  health 
resort  in  relation  to  them. 

Nor  do  the  death-rates  of  Southport  range  for  the 
terms  1876-78,  1879-82  on  a  level  with  the  rates  of 
other  health  resorts.  Thus  I  some  time  ago  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  medical  officers  of  all  watering- 
places  mentioned  in  the  Registrar-General's  second 
quarterly  return  for  each  year.  I  received  informa- 
tion more  or  less  perfect  from  nineteen  of  these. 
On  comparing  the  average  of  these  death-rates 
they  were  all  considerably  less  than  the  cor- 
responding rates  for  Southport  I  specially  quote  the 
rates  for  the  second  term  1879-82  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  drainage  :  Average  population  of 
twelve  watering-places  20,387,  average  death-rate 
17*1  ;  average  population  of  Southport  32,191,  aver- 
age death-rate  194.  Lest  it  be  said  that  the  smaller 
populations  of  the  health  resorts  accounted  for  their 
smaller  death-rates,  I  quote  the  following  :  1879  to 
1882,  Hastings  and  St  Leonards,  population  42,256, 
death-rate  167  ;  Torquay,  population  24,765,  death- 
rate  158;  Cheltenham,  population  46,844,  death- 
rate  17*5  ;  Scarborough,  population  30,484,  death- 
rate  187  ;  averse  death-rate  of  these  four  watering- 
places,  17*1.  Since  these  statistics  were  calculated 
by  me,  the  Holiday  number  of  the  Lomion  Medical 
Record oi  July  1 5, 1883,  ^^s  published  statistics  which 
enable  me  to  compare  the  gross  death-rate  of  twelve 
more  watering-places  for  Uie  term  1879  ^^^  \^^i* 
Their  average  gross  rate  equals  1 5*1,  as  against  South- 
port  19*4.    The  standard  of  health  of  Southport^  as 


shown  by  these  death-rates,  was  considerably  below 
the  average  standard  of  English  health  resorts. 

I  would  now  adduce  some  facts  to  show  that  the 
new  system  of  drainage  has  not  improved  the  health 
of  Southport.  Had  it  done  so,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  marked  fall  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
town  after  its  inauguration.  The  new  system  came 
into  full  operation  at  the  end  of  1878.  The  death- 
rates  for  1877-78  are  228, 22*8.  The  death-rates  for 
1879-80  are  20  8,  22-9.  The  average  of  two  years 
after  the  drainage  year  gives  a  drop  of  ro,  a  small 
improvement  indeed,  and  even  this  is  explained  on 
the  plea  of  a  drop  in  the  general  death-rate  of  the 
country.  The  same  calculation  gives  a  drop  of  '8 
in  the  England  and  Wales  rates,  and  a  drop  of  7  in 
the  average  death-rates  of  all  the  fifty  large  town 
districts.  There  are  other  parts  I  should  like  to 
enter  upon,  but  time  and,  I  fear,  your  patience  both 
forbid  a  too  long  discussion.  I  should  like  only  to 
say  that,  though  in  1881-82  the  death-rate  of  South- 
port  dropped,  its  drop  took  place,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  death-rate  list  of  infants,  and  was  consistent 
with  a  very  marked  drop  in  the  birth-rates. 

I  now  inquire  what  light  a  consideration  of  the 
death-rates  of  the  drainage  diseases,  par  excellence, 
typhoid f every  diphtheriay  scartatina^  throw  upon  the 
question  of  benefit  or  no  benefit  to  Southport  since 
the  new  drainage  system.     I  find  as  follows  : — 

Typhoid  fever  in  1879  ^  drop  of  -43  indeed 
occurred,  but  then  I  also  find  that  in  1877  a  drop  of 
78  occurred,  which  could  not  be  due  to  the  new 
drainage,  which  was  not  then  laid.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, see  why  the  drop  in  1879  should  be  attributed 
to  its  good  effects,  and  not  to  the  unknown  in- 
fluences which  produced  the  drop  in  1877.  And 
although  the  death-rate  dropped  in  1879  it  has 
since  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  rise,  as  the  new 
drainage  might  be  supposed  to  make  its  influence 
felt,  following  the  sequence  for  1880,  1881-82,  of  -22, 
•31,  -17,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1883  -28.  And  this 
is  the  more  significant  because  the  corresponding 
rates  for  England  and  Wales  have  been  '26,  '18,  -20, 
giving  an  average  for  the  term  of  -21  against  '23  of 
Southport ;  while  for  the  first  half  of  1883  England 
and  Wales  gave  a  typhoid  fever  rate  of  '19  as 
against  *28  Southport. 

The  diphtheria  death-rate  gives  still  more  un- 
favourable testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new 
drainage.  For  the  years  1879,  1S80,  1881,  1882,  the 
rates  are  -06,  -09,  '18,  -20  :  it  has  steadily  risen.  And 
though  it  dropped  in  1879,  still  that  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  new  drainage, 
because  in  1873,  1S74-75,  1876,  the  sequence  was 
•00,  -oo,  -04,  and  *i8,  before  the  drainage  was  laid. 
And  also  the  average  death-rate  for  England  and 
Wales  for  the  term  of  1879-82  equalled  11,  South- 
port  '13.  The  scarlatina  death-rate  also  gives  un- 
favourable testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new 
drainage.  Formerly  there  was  little  or  no  scarlatina 
in  Southport,  and  since  1877  it  has  been  markedly 
present  and  has  steadily  increased  :-- 

1876   1877    1878    1870   x88o   18S1    xS33 

•00        -07       -51        '16       '12       '31       '44 
In  1882  the  Southport  scarlatina  rate,  '44,  nearly 
equalled  the  England  and  Wales  rate,  '51. 

I  cannot  compare  the  fluctuations  of  these  death- 
rates  as  they  occurred  for  the  above  term  in  large 
town  districts.  I  cannot  gain  the  data  as  far  as  my 
search  has  gone.  I  content  m3rself  with  giving  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  deaths  which  on  an  ave- 
rage occurred  in  the  health  resorts,  quoted  by  me  in 
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my  pamphlet  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Southport 
and  in  Southport  for  the  term  1879-1882  : — 

Health  resort.        Southport. 

Typhoid  fever 14  25 

Diphtheria 3*2  18 

Scarlatina  12  35 

29*2  78 

I  think  that,  as  far  as  the  death-rate  of  typhoid 
fever, diphtheria,  and  scarlatina,  the  sewerage  diseases 
par  excellence  show  that  certainly  the  new  drainage 
system  of  Southport  cannot  be  said  to  have  im- 
proved its  standard  of  health,  and  its  establishment 
certainly  has  not  been  followed  by  such  a  marked 
improvement  in  these  mortality  returns  as  to  place 
Southport  on  a  par  with  other  health  resorts,  or  to 
justify  the  allegations  that  its  health  standard  is 
what  the  health  standard  of  a  health  resort  should 
be.  ..    _.. 

And  in  conclusion  I  would  submit  that  these 
mortality  statistics  I  have  given,  whether  they  re- 
present the  g^oss  death-rate  or  the  rate  of  special 
diseases,  establish  the  same  assertion — />.  they  do 
not  present  any  proof  that  the  new  drainage  system 
has  benefited  the  town,  but  they  indicate  a  contrary 
conclusion. 

There  is  another  danger  which  partly  threatens 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Southport  and  its  repu- 
tation as  a  health  resort — that  in  the  high  level  and 
impure  condition  of  its  subsoil  water.  On  an 
average  the  subsoil  water-level  in  Southport  is 
3j  feet  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  to  my  own 
knowledge  at  certain  times  it  renders  quite  wet  and 
even  stands  in  the  cellars  of  houses  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  Ten  specimens  from  various  parts  of 
the  town  and  from  the  cellars  of  houses  have  been 
analysed  by  Mr.  A.  Linethan,  F.C.S.,  and  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  total  results  obtained  he  pronounces 
the  subsoil  water  to  be  so  contaminated  with  sewage 
matter  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  certainly  a  complete  drainage  scheme 
for  Southport  ought  to  make  provision  for  lowering 
the  level  of  its  subsoil  water. 

I  would  venture  to  submit  that  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  I  have  established  that  the  town  of  South- 
port  naturally  possesses  sanitary  advantages,  which 
would  entitle  her  to  take  place  as  the  leading  sani- 
tarium of  the  North  of  England,  as  especially  of  the 
great  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  I  have  established  that  a  great 
danger  threatens  and  has  threatened  her  qualifica- 
tions as  a  health  resort  in  the  difficulty  of  draining 
her  site,  and  in  the  inadequate  system  of  drainage  now 
laid  down,  which  does  not  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
that  site,  quickly,  safely,  and  inodorously  convey  the 
sewage  away  from  the  town,  and  does  not  deal  with 
the  very  important  matter  of  lowering  the  high  level 
to  impure  subsoil  water.  I  would  close  these  re- 
marks by  stating  my  belief  that  Mr.  Isaac  Shone's 
system  of  pneumatic  drainage  would  solve  the  drain- 
age difficulty  at  Southport  and  places  labouring 
under  the  like  disadvantages  of  flatness  of  site  ;  in 
doing  so  it  would  relieve  her  of  her  one  great  sani- 
tary disability,  and  would  set  her  free  to  rise  to  her 
natural  place  as  leading  sanitarium  of  the  North  of 
England. 

The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  hare  each  sent  a  contributioo 
of  100/.  to  the  funds  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution 


ON     THE     ADVANTAGES      OF      IiOW 
CEILINGS    IN    SMALL  HOTTSES.* 

By  John  Honeyman. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  affects  both  the  owner  and 
the  occupier  of  a  dwelling,  but  chiefly  the  occupier ; 
for  whereas  it  affects  the  owner's  pocket  only,  it 
affects  both  the  pocket,  the  comfort,  and  the  health  of 
the  occupier.  If  the  owner  is  perfectly  free,  he  will 
simply  adopt  the  height  of  ceiling  which  he  thinks 
will  enable  him  to  get  the  largest  return  from  his 
property.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  adopt 
a  low  pitch.  He  may  think  that  high  ceilings  will 
make  his  houses*more  attractive  ;  in  certain  circum- 
stances yielding  higher  rents,  or  at  least  securing  a 
better  command  or  a  better  class  of  tenants.  But  if 
the  ground  he  builds  upon  is  dear,  and  the  demand 
for  houses  great,  he  will  be  tempted  to  make  the 
storeys  low  and  increase  their  number ;  and  in  so 
doing  he  will  be  doing  what  is  at  once  best  for  him- 
self, and  also — unless  he  make  the  rooms  small  as 
well  as  low — what  is  best  for  the  community. 

But  in  most  of  our  large  towns  and  populous 
places  a  person  about  to  build  is  not  free.  He  must 
build  in  conformity  with  regulations  limiting  the 
total  height  of  his  building,  and  prescribing,  among 
other  things,  the  height  of  ceilings  and  the  cubic 
capacity  of  rooms.  Hampered  by  such  restrictions 
he  cannot  suit  his  houses  to  the  requirements  of  the 
districts  where  they  are  wanted  ;  he  must  make  them 
as  Parliament  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe,  however 
extravagant  or  unsuitable  for  the  people  who  require 
them,  and  he  must  get  a  profitable  return  for  his 
expenditure  from  these  very  people  who  don't  wish 
extravagance,  and  can't  aflord  to  pay  for  it,  but  who 
in  the  circumstances  either  must  pay  for  it  or  do 
without  dwellings.  For  example,  if  the  Police  Bill 
drafted  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  became  law, 
a  man  having  land  bounded  by  a  new  street  forty 
feet  wide  would  not  be  allowed  to  erect  a  tenement 
of  dwellings  in  that  street  more  than  two  storeys 
high,  with  this  necessary  result — that  his  return  for 
the  cost  of  land  and  buildings  must  be  got  from  two 
tenants  instead  of  from  four  or  six.  If  left  to  his 
own  discretion  he  would,  at  a  small  additional  out- 
lay, make  his  buildings,  say,  four  storeys  high,  and — 
profitably  to  himself— accommodate  on  the  same 
ground  twice  the  number  of  tenants  at  lower  rents. 
Now,  assuming  in  the  meantime  that  the  four  houses 
erected  in  this  way  were  as  good  as  the  two  made  in 
conformity  with  the  Police  Bill,  it  must  be  perfectly 
obvious  that,  whether  the  owner  made  more  out  of 
the  transactions  or  not,  the  erection  of  the  four 
would  be  distinctly  most  advantageous  for  the 
tenants,  and  therefore  for  the  community  at  large  ; 
because  in  this  way  twice  the  number  of  people 
would  get  accommodation  where  they  want  it — not 
where  the  Corporation  say  they  ought  to  want  it — 
and  they  would  get  it  at  a  greatly  reduced  rent,  both, 
I  submit,  considerations  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance, and  having  a  direct  bearing  on  sanitary 
questions  of  great  interest.  Of  course,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  high  ceilings  and  low  tenements  were 
essential  to  secure  healthy  conditions,  a  great  deal 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  compulsory  sanitation  in 
that  direction,  although  even  in  that  case  I  should 
be  prepared  to  say  a  great  deal  against  it ;  but  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved — and  this  was  very  clearly 

*  Read  at  the  ^th  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glasgow, 
September  1883. 
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brougbt  out  at  the  Newcastle  Congress—that  there  ii 
no  necessary  connection  between  density  of  population 
and  a  high  death-rate  ;  and,  I  may  say,  that  the 
very  same  statistics — namely,  those  of  the  various 
improved  dwellings'  companies — which  most  con- 
clusively prove  this,  as  conclusively  show  that  there 
is  quite  as  little  connection  between  low  ceilings  and 
a  high  death-rate  ;  as  in  all  these  dwellings  the 
ceilings  are  low  and  the  storeys  numerous.  Most 
people,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  all 
events,  I  may  venture  to  say  most  sanitarians,  still 
cling  to  the  idea  that — ceteris  paribus — a  room  with 
a  high  ceiling  is  a  more  healthy  dwelling  than  one 
with  a  low  ceiling.  Now,  I  wish  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  this  prejudice  which  as  affecting  legislation  has 
had  and  may — unless  eradicated — still  have  most 
pernicious  results  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
that,  other  things  being  equal, — that  is,  that,  given 
two  rooms  of  different  heights  but  of  the  same 
capacity,  having  the  same  size  of  chimney  opening, 
the  same  area  of  window,  door,  and  vent  openings, 
the  lowest  \dll  be  the  cheaper,  the  more  commo- 
dious, the  more  comfortable,  and  the  healthier 
dwelling  of  the  two. 

I  shall  dwell  chiefly  on  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
question,  merely  devoting  a  sentence  or  two  to  the 
other  important  points  I  have  mentioned.  One  of 
these,  the  greater  extent  of  floor  area  in  a  low 
than  in  a  high  room  of  the  same  capa- 
city, is  self-evident,  and  the  advantage  of 
this  to  the  occupant  is  equally  obvious.  The 
economy  of  the  low  pitch  is  not  quite  so  readily 
understood.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  have 
calculated  the  rents  which  must  be  charged  for 
houses  of  2,000  feet  capacity  in  order  to  yield  5  per 
cent.,  arranged  in  three  different  ways  —  first,  in 
tenements  of  two  storeys  of  ten  feet ;  second,  in 
tenements  of  three  storeys  of  eight  feet ;  and,  third, 
in  tenements  of  four  storeys  of  eight  feet ;  allowing  a 
proportionate  area  of  vacant  ground  in  each  case ; 
and  I  find  that  in  the  first  of  these — the  two-storey 
tenement — the  rent  would  require  to  be  9/.  6x.,  in 
the  three-storey  tenement  it  would  be  8/.  5^.,  and  in 
the  four-storey  tenement,  7/.  i^.\  so  that  the  artisan 
contented  with  an  eight  feet  ceiling,  might  have  a 
roomier  house  for  7/.  14^".  than  he  can  possibly  get 
for  less  than  9/.  6s.,  where  restrictions  already  re- 
ferred to  exist.  In  other  words,  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  2/.  8x.  per  annum,  or  fully  a  third  more  than 
might  otherwise  be  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  must  be  content  to  occupy  a  smaller  house  in  a 
less  convenient  locality,  without  one  solitary  com- 
pensating benefit,  merely  because  some  sanitarians, 
chiefly  municipal,  think  such  treatment  good  for 
him.  To  my  mind  it  is  unmitigatedly  bad,  and  a 
very  serious  matter  for  our  working  classes.  For 
observe,  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  2/.  8j.  out  of  the 
owner's  pocket,  the  tenant  must  pay  every  penny  of 
it,  as,  of  course,  no  builder  in  his  senses  is  going  to 
put  up  dwellings  which  will  not  yield  him  5  percent, 
at  least. 

But  the  important  question  remains — would  the  low 
house  be  healthy  as  well  as  cheap  and  roomy  ?  In 
my  opinion  it  would,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  high  house.  The  means  of  ventilation,  which 
alone  are  admissible  in  such  dwellings,  being  of  the 
simplest  possible  kind,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
easier  to  ventilate  a  low  room  than  a  high  one  by 
their  agency.  Practically,  the  ventilation  must  be 
effected  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air  by  doors  and 
windows — or  round  these  when  closed — through  the 


badly  fitting  joints  of  floors  and  skirting  boards,  or 
by  special  inlets  not  intolerable  to  the  inmates  (if 
such  can  be"  devised)  and  the  extraction  of  air  by  the 
chimney.  Such  means  have  been  found  sufficient, 
except  where  apartments  are  overcrowded,  that  is, 
except  where  the  chimney  is  insufficient  as  an 
extractor.  We  may  take  it  that  in  any  room  having 
a  door,  a  window,  and  an  open  fireplace,  three  or 
four  people  may  sleep  safely,  and  the  condition  of 
the  air  will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  capacity  of 
the  room  as  on  the  area  and  draught  of  the  chimney. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  will,  I  trust, 
excuse  me  if  I  say  for  the  information  of  others  in 
this  mixed  audience,  that  even  such  a  capacity  as  is 
prescribed  in  our  Police  Bill — 400  cubic  feet  to  each 
adult — is  utterly  insufficient  unless  we  have  along 
with  that  a  constant  and  rapid  change  of  air.  But 
to  effect  this  change  so  that  the  whole  volume  shall 
be  kept  up  to  a  szSe  standard  of  purity,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fresh  air  should  be  properly  distributed 
and  permeate  the  whole  apartment.  This  point,  I 
fear,  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  For  example,  if  we 
take  a  room  of  2,000  cubic  feet  with  five  inmates,  to 
keep  the  air,  not  as  pure  as  we  could  wish,  but  in  a 
tolerably  healthy  condition,  at  least  5,000  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  would  require  to  be  passed  through  the 
room  per  hour  ;  and,  as  an  ordinary  open  fire  will 
easily  extract  that  quantity,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
difficulty  about  it.  But,  observe,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  pass  all  that  quantity  through  the  room  without 
purifying  the  atmosphere  in  any  appreciable  degree ; 
we  may  let  it  all  in  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  up  the 
chimney  at  the  other,  leaving  the  air  breathed  by  the 
inmates  impure  and  poisonous,  perhaps  fatally  so  ; 
the  more  complete  the  distribution  of  the  fresh 
air,  the  more  beneficial  will  the  ventilation  be.  Now 
the  facility  of  distribution  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  form  of  the  room.  If  the  room  (always 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking  of  rooms  of  the 
same  cubic  capacity)  be  high  in  proportion  to  its 
area,  and  the  fresh  air  be  admitted  in  the  usual  wav 
referred  to,  the  lower  part  only  will  be  ventilated, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  atmosphere  will  remain 
impure;  whereas  if  it  be  low  in  proportion  to  its 
area,  it  will  all  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  inmates 
will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  room's  capacity.  In 
the  other  case  they  would  not,  as  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  high  room  would  remain  stagnant  and 
foul,  a  condition  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  granting  that  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  say  a  fourth  of  the 
total  volume,  remains  unaffected,  and  that  the  5,000 
feet  per  hour  allowance  is  distributed  in  the  lower 
part  only,  is  that  not  exactly  where  the  fresh  air  is 
wanted?  Certainly,  but  fresh  air  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  wanted  in  an  artisan's  house.  Warmth 
and  freedom  from  draughts  are  only  second  in  im- 
portance— if,  indeed,  they  are  second.  There  are 
delicate  women  and  tender  babes  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  robust  men,  and  our  mortality  tables  pain- 
fully remind  us  of  the  fact  that  that  consideration  is 
far  too  much  overlooked.  No  doubt  by  the  passage 
of  a  given  quantity  of  air  through  a  room  you  can 
make  a  part  fresher  than  the  whole,  but  it  is  evident 
that  as  you  reduce  the  part  affected  you  necessarily 
increase  the  velocity  and  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  current ;  indeed,  you  can  without  difficulty  carry 
this  reduction  so  far  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  good- 
going  fire,  you  may  obtain  a  very  high  standard  of 
purity,  and  a  cold  draught,  of  perhaps  150  feet  per 
minute,  in  the  only  habitable  part  joC  the  room,  that 
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is,  in  the  only  part  where  the  air  is  fit  to  be  breathed. 
Our  object,  of  course,  must  be  to  make  every  part  of 
a  room  habitable,  and  to  leave  not  one  stagnant 
comer  in  it.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  secure  in  the 
highest  degree  both  essentials  of  a  healthy  dwelling 
— pure  air  and  warmth.  Now,  we  shall  find  that 
the  lower  the  ceiling  the  more  easily  can  this  com- 
bination be  secured. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  supe- 
rior facilities  offered  by  the  low  room.  The  top 
of  th6  door,  from  which  I  think  the  greater  part  of 
the  air  required  should  come,  is  necessarily  near  the 
ceiling,  and  the  current  will  therefore  completely 
disturb  the  upper  stratum  of  air.  The  air  from  the 
window  will  have  the  same  effect  in  a  smaller  degree, 
and  both  currents  will  be  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  ceiling.  We  need  never  look  to  the  floor  as  an 
air-warmer,  except  to  a  limited  extent  near  the  fire ; 
a  much  larger  area  of  the  ceiling  is  heated,  and  in  a 
low  room  there  is  not  only  a  much  larger  area  of 
ceiling  to  heat  than  there  is  in  a  high  room,  but  the 
radiant  heat  upon  it  being  more  intense,  it  becomes 
an  air- warmer  of  immensely  greater  power ;  and, 
obviously,  this  extra  power  in  a  low  room  can  be 
used  either  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or 
to  raise  a  larger  supply  of  air  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Besides,  if  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  admit 
more  fresh  air  near  the  ceiling,  we  shall  also,  in  like 
proportion,  be  able  to  reduce  inlets  at  a  lower  level, 
and  to  that  extent  get  rid  of  cold  draughts.  Prac- 
tically the  quantity  which  can  safely  be  admitted  is 
limited  by  the  means  of  warming  it ;  the  more  we 
can  warm,  the  more  we  can  safely  admit.  I  insist 
very  much  on  the  importance — the  absolute  neces- 
sity— of  this  heating  in  connection  with  the  ventila- 
tion of  small  houses.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  hot  air  and  foul  air  are  synonymous  terms  ;  it 
would  be  much  more  correct  to  say  that  cold  air  and 
foul  air  are  synonymous.  If  the  fire  bums  up,  and 
the  room  becomes  over-heated,  the  window  will  soon 
be  opened,  and  even  if  the  atmosphere  remains 
warm  it  will  be  wholesome ;  but  where  the  fire 
bums  low,  as  the  winter  evening  closes,  and  the 
ill-clad  mother  clasps  her  suffering  infant  to  her 
breast  for  warmth  rather  than  for  nourishment, 
what  wonder  if  we  find  the  air  close  and  impure, 
and  every  inlet  crevice  stopped  with  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  'perverse  ingenuity?'  If  we  wish 
the  occupants  of  small  houses  to  admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  we  must  not  only  convince  them  that  it  is 
good  for  them,  we  must  show  them  how  to  do  it 
without  sacrificing  something  else  which  is  good 
also — which  is  even  better  in  their  estimation — 
namely,  comfort. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  earnestly  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Scotch  local  authorities  to  this  subject. 
It  is  clear  that  if  I  am  right  in  the  views  I  have 
advanced — if  it  is  the  fact  that  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  a  low  ceiling  is  as  good  as  a  high  one 
— much  more  if  it  is  better — municipal  authorities 
are  utterly  wrong  when  they  prevent  by  legislation 
(as  some  have  done,  and  others  wish  to  do)  the 
erection  of  low-ceilinged  houses.  It  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  by  such  regulations  they  wastefuUy 
increase  the  rents  which  the  working  classes  must 
pay  for  house  accommodation,  and  thereby  in  the 
most  direct  manner  encourage  over-crowding  with 
all  its  attendant  evils  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
effectually  prevent  the  erection  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, such  as  are  now  common  in  London  and- 
clsewhere  in  England.    Within  the  last  few  weeks 


I  have  seen  in  a  street  twenty  feet  wide  an  admir- 
able tenement  of  artisans'  dwellings  seven  storevs 
high.  According  to  our  draft  Police  Bill,  the  height 
would  have  been  restricted  to  one  storey — one  family 
only  would  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  where  it  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  that  seven  can  b^ 
housed  with  much  more  comfort  and  much  less 
expense.  Surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  mischievous  effect  of 
misdirected  sanitary  zeal. 


OS  THE  DISABILITIES  OF  INSPEC- 
TORS OF  NUISANOES,  AND  THEIR 
REMEDY.* 

By  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. 

I  WAS  recently  desired  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
establishment  of  a  society,  to  be  called  '  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,'  and  I  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  because  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
labours  of  that  useful  body  of  men — better  known 
as  '  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,'  are  too  often  handi- 
capped by  conditions  very  unfavourable  to  the 
satisfactory  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  these  public  officers 
are  of  a  nature  to  bring  them  not  only  into  contact, 
but  also  into  antagonism,  with  their  employers  ;  and 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  which 
render  it  often  an  unpleasant  and  ungracious  duty  to- 
put  in  force  the  provisions  of  an  Act  designed  for 
the  public  benefit,  but  opposed  to  the  personal  and 
private  interests  of  parishioners,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  vestry,  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  sit 
on  local  boards  of  health  in  the  district.  The  sup- 
port which  the  inspectors  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  superior  officers,  such  as  the  parish 
surveyors  and  medical  officers  of  health,  is  often- 
times grudgingly  given,  or  absolutely  withheld,  in 
cases  where  influential  members  of  the  local 
authority  are  concerned.  Medical  officers  have 
over  and  over  again  pleaded  their  inability  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  they  desire,  because  they  are 
not  made  sufficiently  independent  of  their  em- 
ployers, many  of  whom  are  also  their  private  clients. 
Earnest  men,  anxious  to  do  good  work,  become 
marked  metif  and  are  looked  upon  as  meddling  and 
officious  persons,  so  that  unless  a  grievance  is 
brought  to  the  officer  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a 
complaint,  he  hesitates  to  report  the  existence  of 
nuisances  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  health  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  their  conception.  In  short,  the  preventive 
measures  which  it  is  so  important  to  institute  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  a  disease,  are  postponed  till 
the  disease  itself  has  appeared,  and  thus  remedial 
measures  are  resorted  to  when  too  late  to  prevent 
their  necessity.  Periodical  house-to-house  inspec- 
tions are  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  an  officer  of  health,  or  inspector  of  nuis- 
ances, in  the  neglected  portions  of  his  charge. 

I  am  aware  that  the  extent  of  the  areas  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector  is  oftentimes  too  large 
and  unmanageable  for  him  to  do  more  than  attend 
to  the  complaints  made,  and  little  time  is  available 
for  what  he  would  consider  supererogatory  labours  ; 
and  until  the  public  understand  the  importance  of 
these  labours,  they  will  not  deem  it  desirable   to 

•  Read  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glaacow, 
September  1883. 
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augment  the  staff  of  such  assistants.  But  it  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  act  with  parsimony 
in  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
the  loss  of  which  entails  upon  the  parish  such 
heavy  responsibility  and  expense,  especially  in  times 
of  epidemic  disease,  and  so  largely  increases  the 
pauperism  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  the  consequent 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers.  The  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  drinking  water  ;  the  provision  of  a 
sufficient  supply  for  cleansing  purposes ;  the  re- 
gulation of  the  drainage,  the  rapid  removal  of 
excreta,  and  proper  ventilation  of  the  system 
adopted  ;  the  removal  of  refuse  and  accumulated 
vegetable  and  other  matters  in  private  houses, 
manufactories,  slaughter-houses,  and  dairies  ;  the 
prevention  of  over-crowding  ;  the  use  of  insanitary 
dwellings  with  marshy  surroundings  ;  the  obstruction 
to  the  sale  of  unsound  meat  and  other  food,  &c., 
are  all  matters  of  vital  interest  to  every  member  of 
the  community.  For,  as  a  late  divine  observed  : — 
"*  Everything  that  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  poorer  classes,  tends  to  the  stability  of  the  noble 
institutions  of  this  country.  He  that  connives  at, 
and  disregards  the  suffering,  misery,  and  degrada- 
tion oi  his  neighbours,  will  not  escape  with  impunity, 
for  what  he  leaves  to  breed  pestilence  in  the  dark 
alley  will  arise  and  reach  him  in  the  grand  square, 
and  show  the  rich  that  they  are  never  safe  as  long  as 
they  neglect  their  duties  to  the  poor.  The  sanitary 
question  was  second  only  to  the  educational ;  air, 
water,  and  cleanliness  have  much  to  do  with  the 
moral  condition  of  our  country.* 

The  vested  interests  of  owners  of  inferior  house 
property  oftentimes  stand  in  the  way  of  public 
improvements  of  a  sanitary  character,  because  such 
owners  have  not  yet  learnt  the  increment  of  value 
which  appertains  to  sanitary  dwellings.  Vestrymen 
also,  as  a  rule,  own  a  considerable  part  of  such  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  think  themselves  aggrieved  if 
the  parish  officers  exercise  too  indiscriminate  and 
impartial  a  supervision  of  it,  and  consequent  readi- 
ness to  report  unfavourably  upon  it 

How  is  this  to  be  met?  By  the  bringing  to 
bear  thereon  the  force  of  public  opinion.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done?  1  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  how  it  was  done  in  the  year  1853,  by 
a  private  society  of  which  I  took  the  manage- 
ment, and  published  the  result  of  our  labours  in 
1854,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  A  Prac- 
tical View  of  the  Sanitary  Question.*  This  society 
was  established  by  the  incumbent  of  a  church  in  the 
metropolis,  who  associated  the  leading  men  of  his 
congregation  to  form  a  local  board  of  observation, 
by  whom  a  house-to-house  visitation  was  instituted. 
The  paid  inspector  reported  to  me,  as  hon.  architect, 
the  state  of  every  house  in  the  district,  and  I  served 
notices  in  the  following  form  ;  — '  I  herewith  give  you 
notice  of  a  nuisance  existing  on  your  premises,  viz. 
(description  of  the  nuisance).  And  I  hereby  require 
you  to  remove  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act.'  In  short,  though  possessed  of  no 
positive  legal  authority,  our  moral  force  was  found 
to  be  sufHcient.  We  made  it  our  business  to  require 
what  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  and  in  the  event 
of  opposition  we  had  only  to  point  to  the  sanitary 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  threaten  to  place  the  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  legally  constituted  parish 
authorities,  requiring  them  to  put  in  force  the  powers 
vith  which  they  are  entrusted  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health.    Our  experience  proved  that  the 


majority  of  householders  were  more  willing  to  accede 
to  the  mild  representation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law  made  by  the  board,  than  to  brave  the  interference 
of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  itself,  which  constituted 
the  reserve  artillery,  which  the  board  did  not  find 
necessary  to  bring  into  action  in  so  many  as  half-a- 
dozen  cases  out  of  ninety-three  landlords  with  whom 
the  board  had  occasion  to  deal 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  writing  to  me  on  June  12,  1854,  says  : — 
'  If  the  constituted  local  authorities,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  in  other  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country,  were  generally  actuated  by  the  same 
zeal,  and  guided  by  the  same  intelligence  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  for  sanitary  improvement 
which  the  law  has  vested  in  them,  as  have  inspired 
and  regulated  the  purely  voluntary  and  unofficial 
efforts  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  Regent 
Square  District,  I  am  to  express  .the  belief  of  this 
Board  that  it  would  be  seen  that,  however  defective 
may  be  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  it  is  the  will  and  knowledge  to  put  those  laws 
in  force  that  are  most  needed  to  effect  the  removal 
from  amongst  the  dwellers  in  our  towns  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  premature  death  and  preventable 
mortality.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  a  single 
year's  unofficial  work  in  one  small  corner  of  the 
immense  parish  of  St.  Pancras  was,  that  '  1017 
separate  sources  of  infection  were  abolished,  4,000 
cubic  feet  of  faecal  matter  were  removed,  and  6,180 
lineal  feet  of  foul  house  drains  were  cleansed  or 
renewed.'  1  have  not  learnt  what  was  done  by  the 
parish  inspectors  of  nuisances  during  that  year,  but 
since  our  district  was  but  the  280th  part  of  the 
metropolis,  if  similar  philanthropic  boards  of  health 
had  been  established  throughout  London,  no  less 
than  284,760  separate  sources  of  infection  would 
have  been  abolished,  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  faecal 
matter  removed,  and  328  miles  of  foul  house  drains 
renewed  or  cleansed. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Sutherland  on  epidemic  cholera  in  the  metropolis, 
1854,  as  published  in  the  Blue  Books,  and  is  there- 
fore an  official  approval  or  endorsement  of  the  plan 
of  operations  adopted  by  us  ;— *  It  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  at  that  time  (September  1854)  to 
institute  any  inquiry  by  inspection  within  the  City  of 
London,  or  in  the  large  parishes  of  Sl  Pancras  or 
Marylebone,  because  the  epidemic  had  visited  them 
with  comparative  lightness;  and,  moreover,  the 
president  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  activity 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  with  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  local  sanitary  committees.  The  volun- 
tary exertions  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
Regent  Square  Church  district,  St.  Pancras,  headed 
by  the  incumbent,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, as  affording  an  example  of  how  much 
good  may  be  accomplished,  even  in  the  present 
defective  state  of  the  law,  by  vigilance  and  well- 
directed  effort'  I  suspend  on  the  walls  a  plan  of 
this  district,  and  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  property 
incriminated,  and  the  works  required  in  each  case  to 
be  done,  which  extended  to  21 1  separate  houses,  but 
no  less  than  2,491  .primary  and  supplementary 
inspections  were  made,  and  172  notices  served  on  93 
different  landlords,  many  of  whom  were  vestrymen. 

And  now  what  is  my  moralt  What  is  my  remedy 
for  the  apathy  of  the  public?  My  specific  for 
(Quickening  the  consciences  of  owners  ?  My  sugges- 
tion for  the  support  of  these  public  officers  to  whose 
disabilities  I  have  referred  ? 
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Why,  simply  this.  Let  the  energetic  few  in  every 
district,  in  every  parish,  take  the  matter  to  heart, 
and  forthwith  establish  a  private  society  such  as  that 
the  success  of  which  I  have  described.  Let  their 
honorary,  self-sacrificing  labours  for  the  benefit  of 
all  exercise  its  moral  influence  on  the  rest,  and  let 
their  house-to-house  inspection  result  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  owners  to  the  insanitary  state  of  their 
premises,  and  they  will  achieve  a  greater  saving  of 
life  than  will  ever  take  place  by  the  action  of  the 
auxiliary  forces,  the  so-called  volunteers.  Let  us 
establish  a  sanitary,  life-saving,  health-giving  volun- 
teer movement,  and  let  the  officers  of  the  parish 
authorities  feel  that  they  are  supported  in  their 
arduous  and  unthankful  labours  by  the  public  sym- 
pathy which  such  institutions  will  prove,  and  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  unrighteous  use,  made  by 
the  powers  that  be,  of  the  influence  they  possess  to 
the  discouragement  of  honest,  earnest,  and  capable 
public  sanitary  inspectors. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  on  behalf  of  working  men  addressed 
to  the  papers  by  Miss  Toynbee  (daughter  of  the  late 
celebrated  and  self-sacrificing  aurist)  who  is  the  hon. 
secretary  of  a  society  just  established,  entitled  the 
'West  Marylebone  Sanitary  Aid  Committee.'  In 
this  letter  the  urgent  need  of  applying  sanitary  prin- 
ciples to  the  homes  of  the  poor  is  very  ably  en- 
forced, together  with  the  fact  that  the  agencies  at 
present  existing  do  not  achieve  the  desired  result. 
Neither  the  *  Sanitary  Protection  Association '  nor 
the  *  Sanitary  Assurance  Society  '  has  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  The  co- 
operative principle  upon  which  these  philanthropic 
societies  are  based  has  reduced  professional  fees  to 
a  minimum,  without  inducing  owners  of  small  pro- 
perties to  become  members.  The  parish  authorities 
only  attend  to  cases  brought  before  them,  and  the 
poor,  not  being  owners  of  the  property  they  occupy, 
find  difficulty  in  getting  their  homes  made  healthy, 
but  the  *  Sanitary  Aid  Committee '  referred  to  have 
pledged  themselves  to  undertake  the  investigation 
of  complaints  made  to  it  by  district  visitors,  clergy- 
men, or  the  tenants  themselves,  and  to  report  them 
to  the  parish  authorities.  It  has  not  yet  ventured 
upon  a  house-to-house  visitation,  but  doubtless  this 
will  follow,  the  St.  Pancras  example,  before  de- 
scribed, having  proved  that  the  one  system  is  not 
more  likely  to  give  offence  than  the  other. 

The  Marylebone  plan  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  outgoing  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  the  parish  officers  alone  being  employed 
instead  of  the  independent  and  specially  paid  in- 
spector, directed  by  an  architect  or  surveyor,  who 
might  not  always  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to 
act  in  an  honorary  capacity  :  consequently  I  deem 
this  most  recent  local  effort  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  my  pressing  it  as  an  example  upon  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropic  public,  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  organisation  being  its  best  recom- 
mendation. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  there  are  other 
disabilities  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  some  of  which 
have  been  summarised  by  one  of  their  number  as 
follows  : — *  We  get  no  credit  for  work  well  done, 
because— I.  We  are  not  districted ;  2.  We  never 
make  reports  to  the  Board  ;  3.  Our  names  are 
never  mentioned  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical 
oflficers  of  health.* 

Doubtless  the  work  done  by  the  inspectors  has 
not  received  much  direct  acknowledgment,  and  this 


is  a  discouragement.  But  in  connection  with  the 
new  'Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors' 
opportunities  will  occur  not  only  for  stating  their 
grievances,  but  of  popularising  their  work. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  has  estab- 
lished an  examination  for  testing  the  technical 
qualification  of  junior  officials  ;  and  if  the  new 
society  encourages  the  rising  candidates  for  such 
offices  to  obtain  their  certificate,  this  will  do  much 
towards  establishing  a  more  liberal  recognition  of  their 
merits  in  these  days  of  competitive  examination  for 
official  positions  of  any  kind.  It  may  also  en- 
courage the  Sanitary  Institute  to  admit  public 
inspectors  of  many  years*  standing  and  approved 
capacity  to  their  associate  class  of  members  without 
examination,  being  full  members  of  the  Association 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  The  objects  of  which 
association  are  thus  defined  : — i.  The  promotion 
and  interchange  among  its  members  of  that  species 
of  knowledge  and  practice  which  falls  within  the 
department  of  an  inspector  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Public  Health, 
Local  Government,  and  other  sanitary  Acts  of 
Parliament.  2.  The  general  promotion  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sanitary  science  in  connection  therewith. 


NOTES    ON   HOUSE    SANITATION    IN 
AND  AROUND  GLASGOW.* 

By  Gilbert  Thomson,  M.A.,  C.E. 

Resident  Engineer  of  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  A<isociatioii. 

During  the  past  year  1  have  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  Association  close 
on  three  hundred  houses.  A  number  of  these  were 
country  houses  of  various  size,  but  the  majority  were 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  and  varied  from 
single  flats  to  some  of  the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sively fitted  houses  in  the  district.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, they  were  of  the  better  class.  In  the  course 
of  these  examinations,  a  great  amount  of  both  good 
and  bad  work  was  seen,  and  the  following  notes 
have  been  selected  as  being  likely  to  be  of  general 
interest.  A  first-class  house  in  Glasgow  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  plumber  work,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  other  places,  my  impression  is 
that  the  quality  here  is  rather  above  the  average. 
The  laying,  and  more  especially  the  repairing  of 
fire-clay  drains,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  plumbers.  In  considering  the  drainage 
system  of  a  house,  everything  outside  the  main  trap 
or  traps  may,  as  a  rule,  be  disregarded.  There  are 
many  instances,  however,  in  which  that  does  not 
hold  good,  and  where  the  state  of  the  sewer  outside 
the  trap  may  affect  the  house  almost  as  seriously  as 
its  own  drain.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
terrace  in  which  the  common  sewer  runs  under  the 
front  or  back  areas  of  the  houses,  sometimes  so  close 
that  there  is  not  room  for  a  trap  between  the  house 
wall  and  the  sewer.  The  condition  of  the  sewer  is 
often  very  doubtful,  and  unfortunately,  except  by 
actual  opening  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  if 
anything  is  wrong.  In  one  such  sewer,  which  was- 
exposed  recently,  the  joints  of  the  pipe  were  perfectly 
open,  and  on  three  or  four  lengths  of  pipe  there  was  a- 
fall  the  wrong  way  of  three  or  four  inches.  Natu- 
rally the  foundations  of  the  house  were  far  from  dry, 

•  Read  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute*  Glasgow » 
September,  1883. 
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In  the  same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
danger  which  may  arise  from  the  bad  drainage  of 
adjoining  houses.  The  following  case  illustrates  that 
very  strikingly  : — An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  took 
place  in  one  of  a  row  of  self-contained  houses,  and 
the  proprietor,  suspecting  his  drains,  employed  a 
plumber  to  put  his  house  in  orden  The  drains  were 
found  to  be  very  bad,  but  were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. Not  very  long  after  there  was  another  out- 
break, and  our  association  was  applied  to.  The 
house  was  examined  and  found  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. Permission  was  then  obtained  to  test  the 
two  adjoining  houses,  and  a  quantity  of  paraffin  was 
introduced  into  the  drains  of  each.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  smell  of  paraffin  found  its  way  from  one 
of  them  into  several  parts  of  the  house  first  tested, 
causing  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  disease  germs 
had  got  access  in  the  same  way. 

Coming  to  the  house  system  itself,  the  main  trap 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed.  The  form  most 
commonly  met  with  is  what  is  known  as  a  common 
lying  trap,  that  is,  a  syphon  bend  with  a  centre  eye 
for  cleaning.  There  are  also  a  number  of  built 
cesspools,  more  or  less  tight,  but  both  o(  these  are 
gradually  being  superseded  by  ventilating  traps, 
which  are  designed  to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  drain. 
Of  these  Buchan's  trap  is  the  one  that  is  generally 
used-  The  change  is  doubtless  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  it  does  not  do  to  entrust  the  alteration 
to  unskilled  hands,  for  some  men  have  evidently  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  use  of  a  trap.  The  following 
case  came  to  light  recently  : — 

A  proprietor  was  not  very  sure  about  his  drains, 
but  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  gas  from  the  main 
sewer  could  enter  the  house,  he  had  a  Buchan's 
trap  put  on  the  outlet.  Some  time  after  a  house  two 
or  three  doors  off  was  tested  with  paraffin,  and  in 
the  basement  of  this  carefully  guarded  house  the 
smell  was  felt  very  distinctly.  An  examination  was 
then  made  of  that  house.  The  drain  was  found  to 
be  in  bad  condition,  and  the  trap  was  arranged  with 
great  care,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  useless.  It  had 
two  openings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  waterseal. 
The  one  on  the  sewer  side  should  have  been 
plugged,  and  only  opened  if  required  for  cleaning, 
while  that  on  the  house  side  should  have  had  a 
grating  at  the  surface  for  ventilation.  In  this  case, 
however,  both  were  left  open,  a  brick  box  was  built 
round  all,  and  a  close-fitting  flagstone  was  set  on 
the  top.  The  passage  thus  formed  over  the  trap 
was  evidently  taken  advantage  of  both  by  sewer  gas 
and  by  rats.  In  another  house  a  Somerset  trap, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  in  construction,  was  set 
in  a  style  not  much  better.  The  following  plan  was 
still  more  efficacious  for  the  admission  of  sewer  gas. 
An  old  house  had  a  built  drain  under  it,  which 
passed  to  the  sewer  through  a  built  cesspool,  trapped 
by  means  of  a  stone  tongue.  The  drain,  apparently, 
had  not  been  tight,  as  a  bad  smell  was  complained 
of.  Thereupon,  men  were  set  to  open  the  drain  and 
to  lay  a  fire-clay  pipe  through  the  house.  This  they 
did  by  taking  off  the  covers  of  the  drain,  lay- 
ing a  fire-clay  pipe  in  the  bottom,  and  replacing  the 
covers.  The  end  of  the  pipe  merely  projected  into 
the  cesspool.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  left  free 
connection  between  the  cesspool  and  the  old  drain, 
outside  the  new  pipe.  To  make  a  complete  job  the 
tOQi^e  of  the  cesspool  had  been  broken,  either 
dimng  these  repairs  or  previously;  and  its  trap 
being  thus  destroyed  the  house  was  left  in  full  com- 
fmuiication  with  the  sewer.    Fortunately  the  atro- 


cious smell  led  to  an  investigation  before  anything 
worse  than  occasional  sickness  had  resulted. 

With  regard  to  the  house  drain,  it  would  seem 
that  the  average  Glasgow  house,  though  very  far 
from  perfect,  is  considerably  better  than  the  average 
London  house.  The  drains  are  often  found  to  be 
leaky  and  dirty,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  house 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  at  least  is  not 
passing  away.  The  great  majority  of  the  drains  are 
fire-clay  pipes,  sometimes  cement  jointed,  sometimes 
clay  jointed,  and  sometimes  not  jointed  at  all.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  found  to  be  defective  when 
tested  with  paraffin  or  smoke.  One  case  was  very 
instructive  as  showing  how  a  very  bad  state  of  the 
drains  might  be  quite  unsuspected,  even  on  a  partial 
examination.  The  house  was  a  comparatively  new 
one,  perhaps  three  or  four  years  old.  The  drain 
was  readily  accessible  at  an  open  trap  outside  the 
house,  and  on  running  water  from  various  baths 
and  closets  it  was  seen  that  the  water  came 
freely  and  clean  to  this  trap.  On  testing  the 
drain  with  paraffin,  however,  the  smell  appeared 
immediately  throughout  the  basement,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  branch  of  the  drain  from  the  foot 
of  a  soil-pipe  was  for  a  length  of  six  to  eight 
feet  smashed  to  pieces.  The  soil-pipe  was  only  from 
one  closet,  which  had  not  been  tried  at  first,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  convert  a  space  of  several  yards 
square  into  a  dunghill.  Curiously  enough,  no  smell 
had  ever  been  felt,  and  no  illness  had  ever  taken 
place  in  the  house.  A  common  mistake  here  is  the 
excessive  size  of  the  drain-pipes.  I  have  seen  a 
12-inch  pipe  from  a  single  soil-pipe,  and  9-inch  pipes 
are  very  frequent.  Cast-iron  pipes  are  beginning  to 
be  used  here  for  the  horizontal  arains,  but  as  yet  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  They  are  generally  coated 
with  Dr.  Smith's  composition,  and  jointed  with  lead. 
The  usual  diameter  has  been  six  inches.  Though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fire-clay  pipe  may  be  made 
tight,  there  is  I  think  as  little  that  the  iron  pipe  is 
superior. 

Lead  is  now  almost  discarded  here  as  a  material 
for  soil-pipes,  iron  having  taken  its  place.  The  joints 
are  made  generally  of  red  lead  and  hemp,  staved  into 
the  faucet.  When  the  pipe  is  heavy  enough,  and 
when  the  jointing  is  well  done,  the  job  is  a  safer  one 
than  a  lead  pipe  would  make  ;  but  there  is  the 
danger  that  light  pipes  which  will  not  stand  proper 
jointing  may  be  used.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
have  found  fewer  defects  in  iron  pipes  than  in  even 
comparatively  new  lead  ones. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  same  pipe  does 
duty  both  as  a  soil-pipe  and  as  a  rain-pipe,  the  lower 
part  being  4  or  4^  inches  diameter,  and  the  upper 
part  about  3  inches.  I  have  frequently  found,  in 
testing,  that  a  smell  of  paraffin  which  was  felt  in  the 
house  was  distinctly  traceable  to  the  top  of  a  rain- 
pipe,  from  which  it  was  blowing  in  through  a  venti- 
lator, a  skylight,  or  cupola,  or  even  under  the  slates. 
The  entrance  of  foul  air  in  this  way  is  therefore  not 
merely  a  theoretical  possibility,  as  it  is  often  thought 
to  be,  but  an  actual  fact  Offices,  warehouses,  and 
the  like,  with  low-roofed  wells  surrounded  by  higher 
buildings,  frequently  receive  foul  air  from  the  short 
rain-pipes. 

There  is  one  advantage,  however,  in  the  practice 
of  using  rain-pipes  for  soil-pipe  ventilators,  and  that 
is  that  it  ensures  some  sort  of  continuity  in  the  pipe, 
and  that  it  will  end  outside  ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
saying  where  the  air-pipe  may  go.  This  of  course 
refers  to  existing  houses  more  than  to  future  ones.  I 
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have  found  a  house  in  which  the  air-pipe  ended  in 
the  attics,  and  another  where  a  pipe,  which  appeared 
outside  the  roof  as  a  proper  air-pipe,  had  a  want  of 
continuity,  part  of  it  having  slipped  down,  with  the 
result  that  the  drainage  system  was  largely  ventilated 
into  the  nursery.  Zinc  pipes,  more  or  less  tight,  are 
sometimes  seen.  On  the  other  hand  the  arrange- 
ment is,  in  many  cases,  found  to  be  very  good,  and 
the  workmanship  thorough,  for  a  large  number  of 
plumbers  in  Glasgow  are  quite  competent  both  to 
design  and  execute  good  work. 

The  practice  of  putting  up  separate  pipes  for 
closets  and  for  such  fittings  as  baths  and  basins  is 
extending  greatly,  and  besides  its  other  advantages, 
has  the  important  one  that  the  connection  of  the 
closet-trap  into  the  soil-pipe  has'  a  much  better 
chance  of  remaining  tight  when  no  hot  water  passes 
through  it. 

Of  the  water-closets  in  use  here^  the  pan-closet  is 
most  frequently  met  with,  even  in  the  better  class  of 
houses.  In  them,  however,  it  is  steadily  being  dis- 
placed, the  usual  substitute  being  the  Bramah.  The 
writings  of  sanitarians  have  been  effective  so  far  that 
a  considerable  section  of  the  public  is  quite  aware 
that  a  pan-closet  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  this  will, 
no  doubt,  come  to  be  more  and  more  considered  by 
builders.  In  new  houses  pan-closets  are  sometimes 
put  in,  which  in  their  outside  appearance  and  mount- 
ings have,  when  boxed  in,  some  resemblance  to 
Bramah  closets.  Bramah  closets  are  largely  manu- 
factured in  Glasgow  by  a  number  of  makers.  The 
frame  and  trunk  are  generally  of  iron,  and  the  valves 
have  India-rubber  seats.  They  are  made  at  prices 
ranging  from  about  2/.  lor  to  about  4/.  icxr. 
Many  of  them  have  ingenious  lever  arrangements  to 
give  a  short  lift,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  advan- 
tage is  worth  the  extra  cost.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  wash-out  and  hopper  closets  used,  the 
prices  of  sjme  of  the  latter  being  as  low  as  loj. 
or  I2X. 

When  Bramah  closets  are  used,  syphonage  of 
traps  is  a  very  decided  danger.  It  is  seldom  safe  to 
assume  that  any  such  closet  is  certain  to  leave  both 
its  own  trap  and  the  neighbouring  traps  full  of 
water,  and  the  test  which  I  generally  apply  is  to 
disconnect  the  water  supply,  fill  the  basin  up  to  the 
overflow,  and,  when  the  water  has  come  to  rest,  open 
the  valve.  The  seal  of  the  trap  is  then  measured, 
and  compared  with  the  measurement  afler  running 
water  slowly  in.  A  look  out  is  also  kept  at  anv 
fittings  near  for  the  sound  of  air  gurgling  through 
their  traps.  On  referring  to  my  notes,  I  find  that 
about  250  Bramah  closets  have  been  thus  tested, 
and  of  these  about  60  affected  distinctly  either  their 
own  or  neighbouring  traps.  The  latter  case  is  the 
most  serious,  because  usually  the  closet  trap  in 
actual  use  will  be  filled  agpin  at  once,  but  if  a  basin 
or  bath  trap  is  syphoned  it  may  remain  empty  for  an 
indefinite  time.  One  such  case  was  a  basin  close  at 
the  side  of  a  bed,  the  trap  of  which  was  invariably 
emptied  by  the  use  of  a  closet  off  the  staircase. 
When  a  closet  with  what  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
air-pipe  acts  in  this  way  it  generally  turns  out  that 
the  air-pipe  is  choked  or  obstructed,  as,  for  instance, 
by  a  bird's  nest  It  is  a  common  practice  to  pro- 
vide ventilating  pipes  from  the  trunks  of  closets, 
both  Bramahs  and  pans.  These  pipes,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  lead  to  a  serious  defect,  as  by  them  the 
trunk  of  the  closet  is  sometimes  directly  connected 
with  the  soil-pipe,  the  asstunption  evidently  being 
that  the  current  of  air  will  always  be  upwml  and 


sufficient  to  prevent  any  back  draught     This,  of 
course,  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Basins  and  baths  are  occasionally  found  to 
syphon  their  own  traps,  more  especially  when  the 
outlet-valve  is  closed,  before  all  the  water  has  passed 
out  The  most  common  case  is  when  a  small  pipe 
has  been  put  up  for  one  or  two  basins,  and  is  not 
ventilated  at  the  top.  In  one  such  case  a  venti- 
lating pipe  from  the  top  of  the  trap  was  recom- 
mended. Shortly  after  we  were  informed  that  this 
had  been  done,  but  that  the  gurgling  sound  was 
as  plain  as  ever.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  ventilating  pipe  had  certainly  been  put  in,  but 
that  it  was  connected  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
trap.' 

The  water  supply  in  Glasgow  involves  less 
danger  than  it  does  in  many  places,  as  the 
greater  part  of  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  is 
now  drawn  direct  from  the  main.  In  most  cases 
the  scullery  and  pantry  sinks,  at  least,  are  sup- 
plied in  this  way,  and  the  general  rule  now  is, 
that  all  baths,  basins  and  sinks  are  supplied 
direct  from  the  main.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
compulsory  that  in  all  new  work,  the  cistern  over- 
flow pipes  should  end  openly,  and  this  removes  one 
chance  of  pollution.  The  old  place  for  the  overflow 
pipes  was  into  the  bottom  of  the  closet  trap,  and, 
much  more  rarely,  they  are  found  to  be  run  direct 
into  the  soil-pipe,  and  in  these  cases  they  are  gene- 
rally trapped  in  some  fashion.  These  traps  are 
usually  dry. 

One  very  fruitful  cause  of  danger  is  the  thought- 
less disuse  of  various  fittings.  The  idea  is  very  pre- 
valent that  when  a  closet  or  basin  is  little  used  the 
danger  is  correspondingly  small,  and  I  am  fre- 
quently told  that  *  this  closet  is  hardly  ever  used  ; ' 
the  inference  often  being  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  looking  at  it  The  very  reverse  is  of  course 
the  case.  One  instance  of  this  I  saw  lately.  A 
large  house  had  a  closet  off  a  bedroom,  but  it  was 
thought  not  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  out.  The  closet  was  taken  out,  but  the  cistern 
was  allowed  to  remain.  The  overflow-pipe  of  the 
cistern  went  direct  to  the  soil-pipe,  and  had  a  bell- 
trap  on  the  top.  The  chances  were  against  this 
bell-trap  being  effective  at  any  time,  but  the  cutting 
off  of  the  water  made  the  matter  quite  certain,  and 
left  a  good-sized  opening  for  foul  air  to  enter. 
Another  house  had  a  day  and  night  nursery,  each 
provided  with  a  basin.  This  was  thought  not  to  be 
very  safe  in  the  night  nursery,  so  the  water  supply 
was  cut  off.  The  trap  before  long  was  quite  dry, 
but,  fortunately,  the  danger  was  discovered  soon 
after.  Another  instance  of  this  was  where  a  bed- 
room had  been  converted  into  a  conservatory,  and 
the  basin  into  a  flower-stand. 

The  examples  I  have  given  have  all  been  found  in 
and  round  Glasgow,  except  that  the  numbers  of 
Bramah  closets  tried  for  syphonage  include  country 
houses  as  well.  The  country  houses  were,  as  a  rule, 
less  varied  in  their  character,  that  is,  more  of  them 
were  either  very  good  or  very  bad.  The  probability 
is  that  unless  a  country  house  is  new,  or  has  been 
recently  overhauled,  its  drainage  will  be  bad  ;  and 
even  if  the  work  is  recent  it  may  not  be  above 
suspicion.  In  the  older  houses  built  drains  of  large 
size,  and  cesspools  which  are  of  course  never 
cleaned,  lie  hidden  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  and 
very  commonly  the  air  from  them  can  enter  Ae 
house  freely.  It  is^  however,  needless  to  generalise 
on  such  subjects  with  a  view  to^howing  that  danger 
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exists,  as  it  must  be  evident  now  to  everyone  that 
bad  drainage  is  extremely  common  and  very  dan- 
gerous. 


SMOKE   ABATEMENT/ 

By  W.  R.  E.  Coles. 

In  the  presidential  address  of  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  at  the  Congress  held  last  year  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  he  reviewed  in  detail  the  influences  of 
town  atmosphere  on  health,  and  proved,  by  carefully 
prepared  statements,  that  in  twenty-three  towns 
selected  for  their  smokiness  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average,  and  from  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  class  the  mortality  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  rural  districts.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
suggestive  papers  of  Mr.  Ralph  Carr  Ellison  and 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  treated  of  these  social  evils 
directly  begotten  of  a  darkened  and  polluted  atmo- 
sphere ;  lowered  tastes  and  moral  tone,  craving  for 
stimulants  induced  by  lowered  vitality,  debasement 
of  the  poorer  classes,  especially,  from  the  influences 
of  unavoidably  dirty  homes  and  persons. 

The  efforts  thus  put  forth  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute  are  noteworthy,  for  they 
have  met  with  sound  and  promising  success.  Not 
only  have  various  private  individuals  and  commercial 
firms  been  stimulated  to  lessen  the  production  of 
smoke  in  their  particular  cases  by  adopting  im- 
proved heating  apparatus,  but  the  town  authorities 
have  been  so  influenced  by  public  opinion  and  personal 
conviction  that  within  the  past  fortnight  it  is  reported 
that  they  have  completed  the  substitution  of  im- 
proved furnaces  to  abate  smoke  at  some  of  the  Cor- 
poration works,  which  formerly  produced  a  great  deal 
of  smoke,  and,  simultaneously  with  setting  so  good  a 
public  example,  they  have  decided  to  issue  a  circular 
calling  upon  owners  of  steam  vessels  on  the  Tyne 
and  all  manufacturers  to  abate  smoke  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  But  though  it  has  chanced  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  have  so  far  moved  in  other  centres 
than  this  in  the  cause  of  smoke  abatement,  it  is  at  the 
present  Congress  in  the  great  city  of  Glasgow  that 
the  Council  have  authorised  the  first  paper  on  smoke 
abatement  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  as  a 
separate  branch  or  department  of  sanitary  science. 

Nothing,  I  venture  to  think,  can  be  sounder  in 
policy  than  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Institute, 
tor  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  its  peculiar 
character,  alike  mark  it  out  for  separate  recognition 
and  distinct  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
local  authorities,  sanitary,  medical,  scientific,  and 
other  professional  and  non-professional  classes  of  the 
community.  As  a  separate  sanitary  work  none  can 
exceed  in  value  that  which  aims  at,  and  is  capable  of, 
securing  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  more  of  those 
vital  and  vitalising  elements— sunlight  and  respirable 
air — than  they  now  possess  ;  and  while  thus  occupy- 
ing a  unique  and  defined  position  in  the  department 
of  sanitary  science,  and  standing  as  an  indispensable 
ally  to  that  science  as  well  as  to  every  other  effort 
aiming  at  amelioration  of  the  physical  and  moral 
conditions  of  town  life,  the  smoke  abatement  cause 
has  other,  yet  wider  and  special  claims  of  a  social 
and  economical  character  upon  the  attention  of 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals. 

*  Read  mt  the  Sixth  Cbogress  of  the  SaniUry  Institute  at  GlaMow, 


It  seems  unnecessary  to  ditdl  separately  yf\i\it\ihtT 
the  sanitary  or  the  mor^  aspect  of  the  smoke  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  The  sanitary  side  of  the  subject 
has  already  been  treated  in  detail  by  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  in  the  address  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  others, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  have 
statistically  shown  the  largely  increased  mortality  to 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Medical 
opinion  is  virtually  unanimous  on  the  subject  Sir 
William  Gull,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  and  other  eminent  private 
practitioners,  have  publicly  expressed  their  warm 
support ;  while  from  another  branch  of  the  medical 
profession — the  medical  officers  of  health — equally 
strong  sympathy  has  been  evinced.  Dr.  Tripe  and 
Dr.  Wynter  Blyth  were  among  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee,  and  from  that 
time,  and  the  earliest  reports  of  Dr.  Sedgwick 
Saunders  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
down  to  the  recently  published  report  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
of  Manchester,  the  support  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health  has  been  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of 
smoke  abatements.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  stated 
that  *the  influences  of  sunlight,  imperceptible  as  they 
may  seem  to  us,  are  almost  as  necessary  as  the  food 
we  eat.' 

The  Sanitary  Institute,  the  National  Health- 
Society,  and  other  sanitary  bodies,  strongly  urge 
the  necessity  for  smoke  abatement.  Thus  the 
evidence  on  this  side  of  the  case  seems  practically 
as  strong  as  it  can  be ;  while  on  the  question  of 
there  being  social  reasons  for  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere, I  don't  think  stronger  evidence  need  be 
adduced  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Ellison  and  Dr. 
Richardson  in  the  papers  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
may  perhaps  mention  a  practical  consideration 
advanced  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester, 
namely,  that  one  great  evil  of  smoke  is  that  it  drives 
many  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  can  do 
so,  to  live  out  of  town,  and  thus  cuts  off  their  associa- 
tion with  town  affairs,  and  their  influence  for  good 
upon  the  poorer  members  of  the  community. 

In  view  of  these  separate  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject being  so  well  authenticated  and  generally 
understood,  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  other 
general  features  of  the  case,  and  more  particularly 
the  actual  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  probability  of 
its  abatement. 

As  smoke  is  but  the  expression  of  defective  heat- 
ing processes,  by  its  production  these  processes 
stand  condemned.  They  must  be  improved.  We 
must  face  the  true  issue.  The  production  and 
application  of  heat  must  become  raised  to  the  level 
of  a  recognised  and  rewarded  art  and  industry, 
before  the  ultimate  success  of  the  smoke  abatement 
cause  can  ensue.  The  very  term  *  smoke  abate- 
ment,' is,  in  a  sense  misleading,  for  it  points  but  to 
an  expression  of  evil — not  to  its  cause.  *Heat 
cultivation '  would  more  correctly  indicate  the  under- 
lying and  governing  principle  on  which  thought  and 
action  must  be  based  if  we  would  intelligently 
address  ourselves  to  rid  the  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  secure  the  advantages  attaching  to  that  great 
object.  When  we  remember  that  heat  agency  lies 
at  the  root,  and  more  or  less  intimately  affects 
almost  every  civilised  art,  we  see  how  large  is  the 
field  for  useful  reform  which  opens  before  us. 

In  a  broad  sense  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is, 
the  practice  to  obtain  heat  merely  by  heaping  crude 
coal  on  a  fire,  regarding  little  the  true  character  of 
the  fuel,  the  apparatus  in  which  it  bums,  or  the  duty 
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actually  required.  So  long  as  there  is  heat  enough 
for  the  purpose  in  view  that  is  deemed  sufficient ; 
the  strictly  exact  and  beautiful  natural  process  called 
*  combustion '  will  not  submit  to  such  usage,  and  it 
punishes  man  in  purse  and  in  person  to  teach  him 
to  use  his  intelligence  and  amend  his  ways.  These 
are  but  elementary  truths,  and  trite  ones  to  many, 
but  this  Congress  cannot,  I  think,  ignore  them  while 
it  remains  an  urgent  and  essential  necessity  to  sani- 
tary progress  that  public  attention  should  be  thus 
directed  to  consider  *  first  principles,'  in  order  to 
judge  aright  the  true  cause  of,  and  true  remedy  for, 
the  ills  now  suffered.  Hitherto,  as  we  know,  the 
smoke  question  has  been  treated  either  slightingly 
or  in  a  desponding  or  impatient  spirit ;  perhaps  the 
term  '  nuisance'  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  It 
does  not  suggest  the  true  idea  that  smoke  produc- 
tion, in  the  sense  we  know  it,  is  a  grave  national 
calamity,  calling  for  the  voice  and  effort  of  the 
nation  to  contend  against.  The  word  *  nuisance ' 
conveys,  or  has  grown  to  convey,  something  of  the 
kind  known  as  *  annoyance,'  something  which  must 
either  be  borne  as  inevitable,  or  be  avoided  by 
forcible  measures.  In  this  case,  the  force  of  sharp 
legislation  has  been  tried  both  in  modern  and 
ancient  times.  In  1306,  Edward  I.  decreed,  by  royal 
proclamation,  that  the  buildings  from  which  smoke 
issued,  should  be  pulled  down !  In  1855  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  Prime  Minister,  proposed  the 
more  practical,  but  still  inadequate  measure,  that 
*a  thumping  fine,'  as  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed it,  should  be  inflicted ;  and  the  law  was 
amended.  But  although  legislation  has  un- 
doubtedly effected  considerable  good  by  forcing 
a  certain  number  of  persons  t6  yield  to  public 
necessity  and  abate  smoke,  still  it  is  obvious 
that  legislation  has  failed,  and  must  fail,  of  its  ulti- 
mate object  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  its  present 
scope  and  application.  Beyond  all,  however,  legis- 
lation far  in  advance  of  general  public  opinion  can- 
not, as  we  know,  be  practically  operative,  however 
really  beneficial  its  character  may  be.  Although  it 
may  be  expedient  to  hold  public  inquiry  into  the 
smoke  abatement  question  by  a  Royal  Commission 
as  has  been  proposed,  to  consider  immediate  exten- 
sion and  amendments  of  existing  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  smoke  in  view  of  the  various  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  their  enactment,  still  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  aim  of  those  who  seek 
to  advance  the  cause  of  smoke  abatement  should  be 
much  more  directed  to  awakening  and  stimulating 
general  public  interest  on  the  grounds  I  have 
alluded  to,  than  to  discussing  legislative  remedies  or 
particular  methods  of  smoke  prevention. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  local  authorities  are  at 
fault  in  not  enforcing  laws  in  restraint  of  smoke. 
Doubtless  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  charge, 
and  also  force  in  the  complaint  so  frequently  made 
that  those  who  are  called  on  to  administer  the  law 
are  themselves  offenders  against  it  But  these  com- 
plaints often  take  the  place  of  the  practical  consi- 
deration of  how  the  state  of  things  is  to  be  improved. 
That  seems  overlooked,  and  those  who  administer  the 
laws  are  not  likely,  as  a  rule,  at  any  rate,  to  see  the 
smoke  question  in  a  different  light  to  that  in  which 
the  general  public  view  it.  Their  minds,  like  those 
of  others,  must  be  opened  to  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  reform  ;  but  perhaps  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  legislative  reform^  the  greatest  barrier 
to  its  advancement  is  the  manifestly  unfair  basis  on 
which  smoke  law  has  hitherto  always  stood — namely, 


that  it  has  been  levelled  against  certain  trading 
classes  of  the  community  only  !  Besides  this  unfair- 
ness, there  is,  too,  an  impracticability  about  such 
legislation  which  must  strike  everyone  who  considers 
it  How  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  masters 
or  men  who  are  accustomed  to  unlimited  production 
of  smoke  in  their  own  and  neighbours'  houses  and 
elsewhere,  should  be  imbued  with  any  special  views 
as  to  the  necessity  for  absolutely  preventing  smoke 
in  their  works?  As  a  rule  they  look  upon  the 
smoke  laws  as  an  irksome  and  unfair  restriction  on 
trade ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  by  any  means  avoid 
penalties,  they  practically  do  no  more  to  advance 
the  object  of  the  legislation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  in  the 
past  and  to  remain  now  a  fixed  idea,  that  the  smoke 
from  domestic  chimneys  cannot  be  checked  or  dealt 
with  at  all  by  legislation.  Must  this  view  be  held 
as  absolutely  correct  now — and  to  apply  as  well  to 
all  future  time  ?  It  would  be  wholly  unreasonable 
to  consider  even  the  possibility  of  passing  an  imme- 
diate law  to  absolutely  restrain  smoke  from  private 
houses  now  existing.  Were  it  even  to  be  passed  it 
manifestly  could  not  be  administered.  For,  as  the 
late  Home  Secretary  (now  Lord  Aberdare),  said  in 
a  speech  on  the  subject,  *  It  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  ; '  but,  as 
he  went  on  to  say,  *  Supposing  it  can  be  shown  that 
grates  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  present  ones 
have  been  invented  and  could  be  applied,  and  that 
the  result  of  using  them  would  be  an  economy  of 
fuel,  we  have  then  to  consider  whether  the  founda- 
tion has  not  been  laid  for  the  gradual  application  of 
compulsion.'  Surely  these  words  of  his  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  the  case  of  new  houses,  at 
any  rate,  a  great  check  might  readily  be  imposed  by 
the  united  forces  of  public  opinion  and  suitably 
restrictive  legislation. 

The  Government  have  set  the  example  in  the 
abatement  of  smoke  by  announcing  that  tenders  for 
the  new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices  must  provide 
for  the  most  improved  heating  arrangements. 

I  do  not  know  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  new 
houses  in  Glasgow,  but  in  London,  in  1881,  it  was 
26,170,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  three  new  houses 
an  hour  for  every  hour  of  the  year  !  In  some 
other  cities  it  has  been  proportionately  as  gp*eat 
When  we  realise  this  enormous  extension  of  new 
buildings,  all  with  more  or  less  defective  heating 
apparatus,  and  what  they  are  constantly  doing  to 
increase  the  smokiness  of  the  atmosphere  arid  swell 
the  attendant  evils  of  the  vicious  system  which  the 
smoke  indicates  ;  is  it  not  our  national  duty,  as  well 
as  our  individual  interest,  to  join  the  cause  of  smoke 
abatement  1  Unlike  other  great  sanitary  and  social 
reforms,  the  desired  relief  will  not  have  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public 
money  involving  increased  taxation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  reform  may  be  wrought  out  gradually  as, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  one  of  economical  advantage 
to  the  present  as  well  as  to  future  generations. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
reform  in  a  thorough  and  practical  way,  we  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  already 
followed  the  efforts  put  forth.  And  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  that  the  attention  which  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  has  resulted  in  a  large  exten> 
sion  of  knowledge  and  marked  improvements  in  all 
classes  of  heating  apparatus.  It  is  generally  ad* 
mitted  that  our  heating  processes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  primitive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  cheaper,  less 
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cumbersome,  and  more  readily  manipulated  methods 
of  applying  heat  are  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  in  all  domestic  and  industrial  operations. 

The  Official  Reports  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committees  of  London  and  Manchester  are  highly 
instructive  and  suggestive.  They  afford  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
best  kinds  of  heating  apparatus  now  available,  and 
show  the  margin  for  improvements.  For  instance, 
it  is  shown  that  some  domestic  grates  burn  three 
times  as  much  coal  as  others  do,  and  produce  six 
times  more  smoke ;  that  some  gas  stoves  bum  nearly 
three  times  more  gas  than  other  stoves,  and  that 
some  steam  boiler  furnaces  burn  more  than  twice  as 
much  coal  as  others  for  equal  work  ;  and  that  while 
some  produce  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  others  are 
practically  smokeless.  It  is  very  important  to  notice 
that  all  the  tests  made  were  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  persons  interested  in  the  success 
of  their  particular  apparatus,  and  therefore  the  re- 
sults recorded  by  the  Committees  would  undoubtedly 
show  a  higher  range  of  efficiency  than  would  be 
obtained  in  ordinary  use  by  the  public. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  formerly  of 
Glasgow,  and  well  known  for  his  elaboration  of  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Wye  Williams  and 
his  own,  on  *  Fuel  Economy,'  states,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Committee,  that  the  tests  of  open  grates 
showed  that  only  42  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
heating  power  of  the  coal  consumed  was  utilised  in 
warming  the  room.  Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts, 
F.R.S.,  made  a  series  of  valuable  and  novel  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  compositions  of  the  gases 
or  *  smoke*  given  off  from  the  chimneys,  and  ascer- 
tained that  for  one  part  of  solid  carbon,  the  blacken- 
ing constituents  of  smoke,  five  parts  of  invisible  but 
combustible  gases  (hydrocarbons  and  carbonic  oxide) 
are  discharged  into  the  air.  By  the  aid  of  these 
reports,  the  economic  as  well  as  the  sanitary  bear- 
ings of  the  smoke  question  is  presented  to  our  mind 
with  some  definiteness — a  basis  is  thus  established 
for  future  investigations  and  action. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  general  treatment  of 
the  smoke  question,  nor  any  point  to  which  interest 
in  it  might  converge.  A  general  complaint  has  been 
made  against  smoke,  but  no  organised  effort  has 
been  made  to  advance  general  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  and  ally  public  sympathy  and  public  efforts 
to  abate  the  evil  in  the  common  interest. 

The  future  progress  of  the  cause  must,  of  course, 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
interest  is  awakened  to  recognition  of  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  change,  and  to  the  tune  at  which 
this  influence  is  brought  to  bear.  If  the  public 
support  is  favourable  and  prompt  to  extend 
the  movement  now  in  active  existence,  scientific 
minds  and  commercial  interests  will  naturally  be 
stimulated  to  continue  efforts  in  an  increasing  ratio 
to  supply  public  demand. 

As  one  practical  illustratioa  of  the  speed  and 
soundness  with  which  these  forces  operate  in  the 
present  day  I  may  mention  that  in  connection  with 
an  important  series  of  competitive  tests  of  gas 
cooking  and  heating  stoves,  now  being  carried  on  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution,  it  has  been  found  that  the  character  of 
the  apparatus  has  actually  been  improved  in  several 
instances  since  the  testing  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Improvements  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  minds  of  designers  and  manufacturers, 
aad  they  have  actually  brought  forward  modifications 


of  their  own  original  apparatus  for  competitive  tests. 
That  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
gas  apparatus  has  been  specially  noticed  in  a  recent 
report  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institution,  and  it 
has  been  stated  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Gas 
Company  that  a  very  large  increase  in  the  demand 
for  gas  for  heating  purposes  has  arisen.  So  far  as 
the  use  of  gas  can  be  made  available  for  reduction 
of  smoke  at  Glasgow  there  is  an  encouraging  pro- 
spect, for  the  name  of  Mr.  Foulis  stands  high  in  the 
gas  world  as  an  admirable  manager  of  gas  works  ; 
and  under  his  scientific  development  of  gas  manu- 
facture the  well-known  system  of  heating  the  retorts 
(invented  by  Sir  William  Siemens)  has  been  intro- 
duced on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any  gasworks  in  the 
kingdom.  Moreover,  the  coal  of  the  country  is 
suited  to  gas-making ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  gas 
apparatus  in  Glasgow  are  among  the  largest,  if  not 
actually  the  largest,  in  the  kingdom. 

The  review  of  heating  systems  has  also  already  led 
to  the  discovery  or  recognition  of  variou  s  collateral 
advantages  being  associated  with  changes  tending 
to  the  prevention  of  smoke.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  a  saving 
of  several  millions  sterling  could  be  effected  by  the 
collection  and  condensation  of  the  volatile  consti- 
tuents of  coal,  now  poured  into  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  smoke ;  the  development  of  furnaces 
suited  to  utilising  inferior  coal  and  gaseous  fuel, 
and  the  introduction  of  appliances  for  labour  saving. 
The  important  bearings  of  these  several  things  on 
the  commercial  as  well  as  social  interests  of  the 
country  are  obvious,  and  at  the  present  meeting  of 
this  Congress  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they 
will  find  appropriate  recognition  and  development, 
and  that  the  work  of  this  Section,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  will,  by  introducing  the  subject  of 
smoke  abatement,  have  aided,  in  some  degree,  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  with  which  he  wrote  his  well-known 
*  Contributions  to  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical 
Climatology,'  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  Glasgow 
may  become  purer,  and  its  inhabitants  richer,  by 
abating  smoke  which,  as  Sir  William  Siemens  has 
expressed  it, '  always  indicates  waste.* 

Sanitary  Precautions.— The  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
have  issued  to  every  householder  in  the  parish  a  valuable 
and  concise  code  of  •  Precautions  against  Disease.*  It  is 
printed  on  a  card,  and,  after  stating  that  *  the  usual  objec- 
tion to  sanitary  notices,  like  the  one  in  question,  is  that 
they  frighten  people  about  diseases,'  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  no  one  will  catch  any  disease  by  studying  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  an  official  circular,  and,  under  the 
following  headings,  gives  precise  and  very  intelligible 
directions  as  to  *  Dampness,*  *  Dirt,'  •  Cisterns,'  *  Water- 
closets,'  'House  Drains,*  *  Sink  and  Bath  Wastes,*  « Dust 
Bins,'  ' Diarrhoeal  Diseases,'  'Infectious  Diseases,*  'Dis- 
infection,' 'Disinfectants,'  and  'Patients  and  their 
Attendants.' 

A  NEW  water-tower  and  tank, which  has  just  been  erected 
by  the  Corporation,  at  a  cost  of  about  15,000/.,  has 
been  opened  at  Colchester.  Speaking  at  the  opening. 
Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  pronounced  the  structure  to  be  the  finest  water- 
tower  in  England. 

The  maximum  penalty  of  20/.,  or  sixty  days*  imprison- 
ment, has  been  imposed  on  a  butcher  of  Edinburgh,  named 
Farquhar,  for  having  exposed  for  sale  82  lbs.  of  unsound 
horseflesh.  When  the  police  made  the  discovery,  part  of 
the  flesh  was  being  put  through  a  mincing-machine  pre- 
paratory to  being  made  into  sausages. 
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THE  TESTING  OF  DBAIN  AND  OTHER 
PIPES  CONNECTED  WITH  DWELL- 
INGS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  SANI- 
TARY CONDITION  OP  THE  WALLS 
AND  ADJACENT  SUB-SOIL  AS  AF- 
FECTING I  THE  HEALTHY  CONDI- 
TION OF  HOUSES* 

By  James  Stewart,  Senr.,  Sanitary  Engineer. 

When  a  necessity  arises  for  an  examination  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  dwelling-house,  a  sanitary 
engineer,  or  other  duly  qualified  person,  is  called  in 
by  the  owner  and  requested  to  test  the  drains,  &c. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  tests  frequently  extend 
no  further  than  the  house  drains  and  vertical  pipes. 
Then  follows  a  report  that  certain  defects  exist  in  the 
drains  and  plumbing  works,  and  such  are  recom- 
mended to  be  remedied  and  improved.  The  drains  are 
then  lifted  and  relaid,  or  it  may  be,  as  1  have  frequently 
seen,  that  the  joints  or  junctions  are  only  cemented 
as  they  lie.  The  work  is  done  ;  but  no  attention  is  j 
given  to  the  swampy  and  malarious  condition  of  the  j 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  defects,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  same  saturated  state,  due  to  the  previous 
defects  in  the  drains  ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  still  de- 
fective drains  of  adjoining  houses,  the  level  of  which 
may  be  higher ;  or  perhaps  from  ground  water. 
The  drains  being  finished,  the  saturated  material 
is  put  back  into  the  hole  or  trench,  the  floor  is 
closed  up,  and  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  sub-soil,  it  is  that  it  will  soon 
dry  up,  now  that  the  drains  are  supposed  to  be  perfect. 
The  methods  adopted  for  testing  the  horjzontal 
drains  and  vertical  pipes  are  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

1.  By  the  smoke  test,  relying  upon  sight  and 
smell. 

2.  By  the  paraffin^  peppermint^  or  other  tests, 
relying  upon  smell, 

3.  By  the  water  test,  which  also  relies  upon 
observation. 

Regarding  the  test  by  smoke  it  may  be  considered 
very  suitable,  indeed,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  for  test- 
ing vertical  pipes  and  apparatus  in  a  house  ;  as  any 
defect  usually  becomes  visible  at  once  by  the  smoke, 
or  is  apparent,  more  especially  if  the  wood  work 
covering  the  pipes  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  ; 
otherwise  a  current  of  air  may  carry  the  escaping 
smoke  up  the  recess  for  the  pipes,  which  generally 
extends  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  roof. 

As  regards  the  testing  of  drains,  I  cannot  speak 
quite  so  favourably  in  applying  smoke  to  them  : 
assuming  that  the  drains  are  defective,  there  are 
many  houses  of  which  the  basement  or  ground  floors 
are  covered  with  asphalte,  Portland  cement,  tile  or 
other  impervious  flooring,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
smoke  to  find  its  way  through,  except  at  some 
small  opening  at  the  foot  of  the  soil,  or  other  pipes 
passing  into  the  ground. 

Again,  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsoil  of  this 
city  (Glasgow)  .and  neighbourhood  is  composed  of 
stiff  clay ;  and  it  is  the  practice  to  dig  out  the 
trenches  in  this  clay  for  the  foundations  of 
houses,  deeper  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
cutting ;  the  foundations  are  placed  in  this 
trench,  and  if  the  house  is  one  of  a  street  or 
terrace,  the  drains  must  go  through  the  houses. 
A  square  trench  is  usually  made  for  the    drains, 

*  Read  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Glasgow, 
Ssptember  1883. 


which  cuts  throueh,  or  crosses  the  foundation 
trenches  on  much  the  same  level ;  the  consequence 
is  that  any  leakage  or  sewage  from  the  drains  runs 
along  these  trenches  and  so  saturates  the  walls.  A 
case  of  this  description  has  come  under  my  care 
where  the  water  from  a  soil-pipe  flowed  twenty  feet 
along  the  foundation  of  the  back  wall,  then  turned 
inwards  and  along  between  two  gables  for  thirty-five 
feet,  and  came  out  below  the  floor  of  the  front  room 
of  the  next  house,  which  was  on  a  level  of  between 
two  and  three  feet  lower.  In  the  filling  in  of  the 
trench  the  clay  or  stiff"  soil  is  thrown  in  upon  the  top 
of  the  pipes,  and  falls  partly  down  the  sides  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  trench,  the 
bottom  part  cannot  be  properly  filled  ;  then  the 
whole  is  rammed  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  will  be  better  understood  from  the  drawing  what 
I  wish  to  describe,  and  you  can  infer  that  from  the 
stiffness  of  the  clay,  with  careless  filling,  a  space  is  left 
along  the  bottom  on  each  side  of  the  pipe.  When  the 
house  comes  to  be  occupied,  the  sewage  escapes  into 
this  space  from  the  bad  joints  and  junctions,  the 
result  being  that  the  foundations  are  sapped,  which 
I  think  explains  why  the  partitions  and  walls  of  so 
many  houses  are  cracked. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  testing.  I  have  often 
found  it  difficult,  on  account  of  the  formation  and 
filling  in  of  the  drains  as  above  described,  to  obtain 
the  results  I  expected,  being  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  drain  was  really  defective,  but  between 
the  clay  covering  the  top  of  the  drain  and  the  im- 
pervious formation  of  the  floor  no  smoke  could  be 
seen. 

To  overcome  this  drawback  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
probing  the  ground  with  the  instrument  noted  on 
the  drawing.      Some    care  and   skill,  however,  is 


P.  Probe  made  of  }    square  iron  steel  pointed  4  ft.  4  in.  long. 
S.  Sewage  (escaping). 
C.  Clay  m  trench. 
R.  Rubbish  and  clay. 

necessary  to  fix  upon  the  suitable  place,  so  as  to  us^ 
it  to  proper  advantage.  I  have  used  this  probe  with, 
the  best  results,  viz.,  to  ascertain  actually  that  the 
smoke  was  really  escaping  from  the  drains,  and  to 
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satisfy  myself  as  to  the  state  of  the  ground  surround- 
ing the  pipes,  the  point  of  the  probe  indicating  the 
state  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  ot  the  trench. 

I  may  mention  other  instances  in  which  the  full 
effect  of  tests  by  smoke  may  not  be  attainable,  how- 
ever bad  may  be  the  state  of  the  drains.  The 
junction  of  the  house  drain  with  the  main  sewer  not 
being  air-tight,  the  existence  of  rat-runs  in  the 
ground,  or  the  presence  of  porous  rubbish  under  the 
floors,  all  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  test  Again,  take  the  case  of  a  new  or  un- 
occupied house  in  winter ;  the  temperature  of  the 
air  contained  in  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  the 
sewer,  consequently  a  current  of  air  exists  flowing 
from  the  house  into  the  sewer  and  carrying  the 
smoke  with  it. 

There  is  also  another  instance  of  very  frequent,  if 
not  constant  occurrence,  where  the  escape  or  appear- 
ance of  smoke  cannot  be  observed,  which  is  that, 
although  the  upper  parts  of  the  joints*  are  filled  with 
clay  or  cement,  small  parts  at  the  bottom  are  left 
quite  open  :  these  may  arise  through  the  careless- 
ness of  the  workman,  or  may  be  left  open  with  the 
idea  of  draining  the  ground  ;  but  the  reverse  takes 
place  ;  the  open  part  of  the  joint  is  therefore  con- 
stantly sealed  with  water,  and  no  smoke  can  escape. 
As  to  tests  with  the  smoke  machine,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  main 
drain  and  its  branches,  the  soil,  and  other  vertical 
pipes ;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  large  house,  with  a  9-inch 
main  drain,  and  branches,  with  a  high  soil-pipe, 
rain-water  pipes,  &c.  (as  many  of  our  best  houses 
have).  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  miniature  smoke 
machine  some  tradesmen  use  is  quite  inadequate  to 
produce  the  desired  result  of  a  satisfactory  test,  as 
such  a  machine  cannot  have  power  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  smoke  necessary  to  test  the 
drains  and  pipes  of  a  large  house.  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  remarked  that  the  smoke  test  is  too  severe. 
If  the  pressure  was  as  great  as  some  people  suppose, 
we  might  expect  to  see  the  smoke  blown  through  the 
sealing  water  in  the  trap ;  such  an  occurrence,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  have  not  seen  :  all 
that  can  be  observed  is  a  slight  movement  of  the 
water  at  one  or  other  of  the  traps  when  the  machine 
is  in  action. 

We  will  now  consider  the  second  method  of  test- 
ing, viz.,  the  paraffin  or  peppermint  test ;  but  as  I 
have  entered  so  fully  into  the  smoke  test  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  detain  you  with  any  lengthened 
observations  on  this  method  of  paraffin,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
they  are  so  far  similar  in  composition  and  action, 
viz.,  air  with  smoke,  or  air  with  the  smell  of  paraffin 
or  peppermint. 

My  remarks  will,  therefore,  apply  as  to  whether 
it  can  supersede  the  smoke  test  and  give  better 
results  ;  from  my  experience  I  am  inclined  to  give 
smoke  the  preference,  from  the  statement  already 
made  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  smoke  test  when 
applied  under  certain  conditions  to  the  horizontal 
drains  in  the  ground ;  the  same  will  apply  with 
greater  force  against  the  paraffin  or  peppermint 
test,  both  of  which  I  consider  to  be  trifling,  uncer- 
tain, and  misleading,  if  either  of  these  are  alone  to 
be  depended  upon. 

Nevertheless,  in  answer  to  this,  it  will  be  re- 
marked by  some,  'that  paraffin  discovered  the 
defects  in  my  drains  ; '  but  I  am  quite  as  certain 
that  many  more  will  afterwards  find  out  by  other 
means  the  serious  deficiencies  that  the  paraffin  did 
aot  discover.    I  could  dwell  longer  on  this  point  of 


the  subject,  were  it  not  that  time  is  limited  ;  there- 
fore I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  third  method  of 
testing,  viz. :  *  The  Water  Test' 

I  have  pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
escape  of  sewage ;  but  the  injury  resulting  from  the 
constant  outflow  of  moist  sewer  air  into  and  satura- 
ting the  ground  under  the  floors  is  a  serious  evil  ; 
it  is  therefore  indispensable  that  the  drains  should 
be  both  air  and  water-tight  The  application  of  the 
water  test  to  the  main  drain  of  a  house  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  best  method,  and  is  therefore 
superior  to  the  other  methods  I  have  referred  to,  for 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  object  we  endeavour  to 
accomplish  is  to  have  the  drains  water-tight.  This 
method  is  not  generally  practised,  perhaps  from  the 
want  of  a  suitable  apparatus  •  of  easy  and  simple 
application,  or  it  may  be  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
certainty  of  showing  whatever  defects  of  construc- 
tion may  exist  The  modus  operafidi  is  this  :  the 
pipes  should  be  entirely  stopped  up  at  the  ends  and 
filled  ,with  water,  some  upright  part  having  been 
previously  selected  or  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  if  the  drain  holds  the  water,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  the  other  ends  or  branches  having  been 
closed  in  a  similar  or  sufficient  manner,  the  water 
may  then  be  turned  on,  and  the  pipes  filled  to  the 
part  marked  on  the  upright  pipe,  and  carefully 
watched  to  see  if  the  water  falls  below  the  mark  \ 
and  should  it  do  so  it  showis  at  once  there  is  a  leak 
somewhere,  and  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  this  method  of  testing,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  or  satisfactory.  Another  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  water  test  is,  that  the  proprietor 
or  tenant  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
effects  of  it,  either  by  showing  XiiQ  efficient  or  dtficient 
construction  of  the  drains  at  the  upright  part  selected 
and  marked  for  the  purpose  ;  this  he  could  not  follow 
out  so  well  or  readily  with  the  smoke  or  paraffin 
tests  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  new  drain  being  tested 
the  workman  might  be  apt,  on  a  defect  being  noticed, 
to  fill  it  up  hurriedly  to  hide  it ;  such  an  attempt 
would  at  once  be  detected  on  the  application  of 
water.  In  the  majority  of  houses  that  I  have  been 
called  on  to  examine,  1  should  not  consider  it  at  all 
requisite  that  any  tests  should  be  applied,  as  the 
damp  appearance  of  the  walls,  and  sometimes  the 
floors,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tell  the  true 
state  of  matters  below.  The  damp  plaster  is  ob- 
served in  some  cases  rotting  above  the  parts  that 
have  been  repaired  with  Portland  cement,  this  repair 
having  been  done  with  the  mistaken  idea  of  keeping 
down  the  damp,  or  may  have  been  done  at  the  tinoe 
of  the  last  overhaul  of  the  drains  :  such  expectations 
are  not  realised ;  the  insufficient  relaying  of  the  drains,, 
or  the  neglect  of  draining  the  sub-soil  is  soon  shown 
by  the  above-mentioned  indication ;  and  in  addition 
by  the  paint  at  many  places  along  the  foot  of  the 
walls  being  destroyed,  and  getting  daily  worse,  as 
the  sub-soil  gets  more  impermeated.  Nothing  else 
could  be  looked  for,  when  at  this  overhaul  of  the 
drains,  in  addition  to  the  very  objectionable  way  of 
filling  up  the  trench,  no  attention  is  given  to  the 
aeration  of  the  ground  and  ventilation  by  the  air 
channels  under  the  floor ;  and  should  the  floors  be 
formed  of  Portland  cement,  asphalte,  Caithness 
stone,  or  tile  laid  upon  a  cement  bed;  as  all  of  these 
are  considered  to  be  practically  impervious,  the 
damp  is  sucked  up  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
house  fires,  and  is  sure  to  find  an  outlet,  which  it 
does  as  I  have  s'ated  through  the  walls. 

Professor   Pettenkofer  and  others,  in  their  re* 
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searches  on  this  important  subject,  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  permeability  of  air  and  damp 
through  walls,  and  it  may -not  be  out  of  the  way  yi 
I  giv«  one  or  two  quotations  from  such  authorities. 

Professor  Pettenkofer,  in  his  work,  The  Air  in 
Relation  to  Clothings  Dwellings  cmd  Soil,  states  at 
pp.  80  and  81,  ^  England  has  given  proof  how  the 
public  health  can  be  improved  by  keeping  the  soil 
clean  through  good  drainage,  abolition  of  cesspools, 
and  abundant  water  supply.'  He  also  says,-  *  This 
is  my  conviction,  which  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you,  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  soil,  and  diminution 
of  organic  processes  in  the  ground  of  dwelling- 
houses  is  most  essential'  Also  Colonel  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  jun.,  the  celebrated  American  engineer,  in 
his  work  on  the  Sanitary  Condiiion  of  Dwelling' 
houses  (1877),  at  p.  51,  remarks  :  *We  know  very 
well  from  a  difference  in  salubrity  between  houses 
standing  on  proper  sites,  and  houses  standing  on 
improper  sites,  that  this  influence  of  the  soil  emana- 
tions is  serious  ;  probably,  so  far  as  the  usual  slighter 
malarial  ailments  are  concerned,  this  soil  influence 
is  the  most  serious  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  debilitating  effect  of  the 
exhalations  referred  to — headache,  neuralgia,  loss  of 
appetite,  intermittent  fever,  &c. — take  a  far  lighter 
hold  upon  the  popular  imag^ination  than  do  often  the 
fatal  diseases  which  are  produced  by  bad  air  of 
another  sort.  The  low  condition,  and  conseauent 
susceptibility  to  infection,  which  the  malaria  of  oamp 
soil  produces,  doubtless  aggravate  very  seriously  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  other  source  ;  that  is  to  say, 
persons  enfeebled  by  exposure  to  malaria  would  often 
succumb  to  infection,  when  a  robust  person  would 
withstand  it.* 

The  foregoing  observations  regarding  the  actual 
results  of  testing  by  the  smoke  machine  have 
been  altogether  applicable  to  drain-pipes;  but 
the  defects  usually  observed  in  the  soil  or  other 
discharge  pipes  when  applying  the  test  to  them, 
are  insufficient  water  seal  in  the  traps,  open  or 
cracked  joints,  and  perforation  of  the  lead  traps 
or  bends. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
popular  subject.  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
lead  in  this  manner  is  by  common  consent  attributed 
to  the  action  of  sewer-gas  ;  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered bold  on  my  part  to  come  forward  and 
question  a  subject  so  universally  admitted  as 
this  alleged  action  of  sewer-gas  on  lead  pipes.  I 
have  given  this  particular  matter  careful  observation 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  conclusion  1  have 
come  to  is,  that  the  perforation  is  caused  by  the 
vapour  or  humid  air  in  the  drains  and  vertical 
pipes,  arising  from  the  warm  water  discharged  from 
the  house.  This  vapour  ascends  till  it  comes  to  the 
trap,  and  there  condenses  in  drops  of  distilled  water 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  trap  or  bend.  I  have  looked 
into  a  trap  and  observed  the  drops  hanging,  and 
have  removed  them  with  my  fingers  along  with  the 
part  destroyed,  as  a  substance  which  is  chemically 
named  '  carbonate  of  lead ; '  and  as  each  succeeding 
drop  forms  it  falls  off,  taking  a  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance with  it,  and  leaving  a  clean  surface  for  fresh 
chemical  attack. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Crossbill  in  March  and  April  1875  I  was  then  act- 
ing as  sanitary  surveyor  for  the  Govan  Parochial 
Board,  and  during  my  examination  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  houses  I  saw  a  good  example  of 
the  action  of  vapour  on  lead,  in  the  case  of  a  lead- 


lined  hot-lirater  cistei^  connected  with  a  tenement 
tbere.:  .This  cistern  had  a  wooden  cover,  and  diere 
was  a  space  between  the  water  and  the  underside  of 
the  cover  which  was  constantly  £lled  with  vapour, 
the  action  of  which  was  seen  in  the  coating  of  the 
leaden  sides  of  the  cistern  with  the  substance  I  have 
referred  to— a  sample  of  which  I  have  retained,  and 
now  show  you  ;  and  although  I  hold  that  the  action 
on  the  lead  pipes  is  by  the  vapour  and  not  by 
sewer  gas,  still  the  same  remedy  would  require  to  be 
carried  out — viz.  ample  ventilation  of  the  discharge 
pipes.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  his  work  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Public  Healthy  states — *  It  is  a  soft 
and  distilled  water  which  acts  so  readily  on  lead. 
Then  Colonel  Waring,  in  his  work  formerly  quoted, 
states  at  p.  33  : — *  These  gases  (sewer  gases)  have 
in  a  much  less  degree,  if  they  have  at  all^  the 
power  of  decomposing  lead  pipes.' 

In  my  former  remarks  I  have  made  reference  to 
the  re-draining  of  a  house,  the  filling  up  of  the  trench 
with  the  same  sewage-soaked  soil  This  practice,  I 
may  tell  you,  is  going  on  every  day  in  this  locality, 
not  only  as  regards  the  trench  cut  for  the  drains,  but 
the  whole  water-logged  area  below  the  floors  re- 
mains as  it  was  prior  to  any  alterations,  attention 
not  being  given  to  the  drainage  of  the  ground  water, 
neither  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  house,  or 
now,  when  a  so-called  improvement  is  made.  This 
objectionable  work  that  I  have  just  referred  to  is 
being  executed  by  tradesmen  who  have  neither  the 
skill,  experience,  workmen,  or  sufficient  appliances 
necessary  for  carrying  out  such  work.  It  is,  there- 
fore all  the  more  necessary  that  these  matters  should 
be  attended  to  when  we  look  at  the  position  of  many 
of  the  best  houses  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood, 
viz.,  the  site  of  the  house  is  excavated  out  of  a 
sloping  bank,  leaving  high  ground  at  the  back,  a 
raised  roadway  at  the  front ;  the  back  ground  slopes 
to  the  house  or  back  area,  and  consequently  all  the 
ground  water,  and  perhaps  the  sewage  water  from  a 
defective  sewer  in  the  lane  behind,  follows  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  and  permeates  through  the  founda- 
tion. When  this  state  of  matters  is  combined  with 
leaky  house  drains,  you  can  readily  understand  what 
condition  the  house  will  be  in  :  and  though  I  merely 
state  this  as  a  hypothetical  case,  there  are  many 
houses  in  the  surrounding  locality  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  where  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
although  somewhat  different,  is  equally  telling 
against  their  sanitary  condition. 


ANEW  Food.— According  to  the  Chfmikcr  Ztitung, 
M.  MuUer  has  evaporated  skimmed  milk  in  a  vacuum,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  permanent  product  which  can  be  preserved 
for  many  months  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  which  has 
valuable  alimentary  properties.  He  thinks  that  it  may  be 
of  great  use  in  pastry  and  in  various  kinds  of  baking,  and 
the  best  sugar  of  milk  can  be  made  from  it.  The  skimmed 
milk  which  is  collected  in  dairies  and  cheese  factories  is 
usually  given  to  animals  or  wasted  in  sewage  ;  it  contains, 
however,  large  quantities  of  salts  and  particles  of  butter 
and  caseine,  which  can  be  utilised  by  Muller's  method. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Blaydon  Local  Board  it  was 
stated  that  out  of  the  fifty  deaths  which  had  occurred 
in  the  district  during  the  preceding  quarter,  no  less  than 
thirteen  were  of  persons  exceeding  seventy  years  of  age, 
five  of  the  deaths  were  of  persons  of  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  had  lived  within  a  radius  of  between  200  or 
300  yards  of  each  other.  One  death  was  that  of  a  person 
ninety-three  years  of  age.  The  normal  death-rate  was  17 
in  the  1,000. 
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!HS  MSBITS  AND  DEMSBITS  OF 
VAIUOUS  KINDS  OP  WATBR- 
CI1OSBT8    IN    GENEHAIi    USE.* 

By  Daniel  Emptage,  S.E. 

T  is  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  made 
house  drainage '  a  study,  that  the  most  carefully 
irepared  scheme  is  frequently  spoiled  by  an  un- 
diolesome  w.c  apparatus  fixed  at  its  head. 

It  was  experience  of  this  nature  which  has 
nduced  me  for  some  years  past  to  pay  particular 
ittention  to  this  subject,  and  by  careful  observations 
md  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  appliances,  to 
mdeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  one  which  would  work 
satisfactorily,  and  which  might  be  rightly  considered 
wholesome. 

The  *  Bramah  *  pattern  valve  closet  is  the  oldest 
form  now  in  use,  and  although  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  its  construction,  those  in  use 
to-day  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the  one  which 
Bramah  patented  in  1778.  This  closet  works  re- 
markably well,  and  has  a  capital  appearance.  The 
direct  action  drop  of  the  water  from  the  basin  to  the 
trap  is  aLso  a  good  point,  and  the  space  between  the 
seal  of  the  trap  and  the  valve  being  very  small,  very 
little  foul  air  can  accumulate  or  corrosion  take 
place.  If  this  closet  is  properly  fixed,  flushed,  and 
ventilated,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  exercised 
in  its  use,  it  will  answer  very  well  indeed. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  good  character 
which  it  deservedly  bears,  it  has  disadvantages 
which  preclude  it  from  beinjj  considered  the  best 
one  for  general  use,  the  following  being  some  of  its 
faults  : — 1st.  The  liability  of  paper  and  other  sub- 
stances to  become  jammed  between  the  valve  and  its 
seating,  and  thus  allow  the  water  to  escape  from  the 
basin.  2nd.  Its  unsuitability  for  the  discharge  of 
slops,  for  which  purpose  all  w.c.'s  are  at  times  used. 
3ra.  The  liability  of  the  overflow  trap  to  become 
fouled,  which  not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  w.c  being  used  as  a  urinal  without 
being  properly  flushed.  4th.  The  valve-box,  although 
small,  is  a  container  of  bad  air,  and  is  to  that  extent 
objectionable.  These  defects  existed  in  Bramah's 
day,  only  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  it  was 
to  obviate  these  evils  that  the  notorious  *  old  pan ' 
closet  was  invented. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  valuable  lives 
which  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  amount  of 
misery  which  has  been  caused  by  the  escape  of 
sewage  gas  from  water-closets  and  soil-pipes  fixed 
inside  of  houses,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
their  introduction  was  really  a  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  invented  the 
'  pan '  closet  let  loose  upon  society  an  enemy  which 
has  done,  is  still  doing,  and  will  yet  do  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  mischief.  It  is,  I  think,  without 
exception  the  worst  form  known  ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  been  the  most  popular,  and  is  still 
used  more  than  any  other.  Thanks,  however,  to  this 
Institute,  and  to  the  efforts  made  by  our  leading 
saniurians,  the  public  are  now  becoming  aware  of 
its  treacherous  character  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
its  doom  is  fixed,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it 
vill  be  a  thing  of  the  past — to  be  seen  only  in  our 
museums.  Seen  from  above  it  has  a  very  fair 
appearance ;   it  is,  however,  only  a  '  whited  sepul- 
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chre.'  Its  interior  surface,  which  is  equal  to  about 
5  feet  superficial  measurement,  being  generally 
covered  by  a  mass  of  corruption.  From  this  coat- 
ing, undergoing  decomposition,  there  constantly 
arises  gases  as  offensive  and  perhaps  as  dangerous 
as  those  which  escape  from  an  ordinary  sewer  or 
cesspool.  These  gases  being  held  between  the  two 
seals  increase  in  virulence  until  released  by  the  tilt- 
ing of  the  pan,  when  they  belch  forth  ;  and  who  can 
tell  the  amount  of  mischief  caused  through  persons 
inhaling  these  poisonous  vapours  early  in  the 
morning  1 

It  is  well  known  that  a  toilet-pail,  although  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  offensive 
unless  frequently  cleansed.  Is  it  then  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  interior  of  a  *  pan  '  closet, 
which  becomes  infinitely  more  filthy  and  is  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  air,  should  emit  foul  odours  }  I 
have  several  times  tried  to  mitigate  this  evil  by 
ventilating  the  container,  but  only  with  very  partial 
success.  There  is  but  one  remedy — viz ,  to  take 
down  the  apparatus  and  burn  it  out.  This,  however, 
affords  only  temporary  relief,  for  the  moment  it  is 
again  used  the  process  of  recoating  begins. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  as 
usual  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  1  have  known 
*pan'  closets  which  h=»ve  appeared  comparatively 
wholesome,  but  they  hnve  always  been  placed  under 
very  favourable  conditions. 

Besides  the  *  valve'  and  *pan'  closets,  the  only 
kind  in  general  use  up  to  the  year  1852,  appears  to 
have  been  the  old-fashioned  straight  hopper,  which, 
owing  to  its  shape  and  its  bad  flushing  arrangements, 
was  a  most  filthy  apparatus  quite  unfit  for  the  in- 
terior of  a  dwelling-house.  In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
George  Jennings  patented  the  *  monkey '  closet,  now 
known  in  an  improved  form  as  the  *  wash-out.'  The 
object  of  the  inventor  was  to  combine  in  one  piece 
of  earthenware  a  closet,  offering  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  valve-closet,  together  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  hopper,  without  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  This  closet,  which  was  considered  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  *  old  pan'  and  'hopper' 
was  at  first  much  used,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
defective,  as  the  excreta  remained  floating  in  the 
trap  beneath,  instead  of  passing  through  it  at  once 
to  the  drain ;  it  therefore  became  very  offensive,  and 
although  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  in- 
ventor to  remedy  the  evij,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  in 
consequence  ceased  to  recommend  them.  During 
the  past  few  years,  other  inventors  have  taken  this 
closet  in  hand,  and,  by  the  aid  of  improved  flushing 
arrangements,  have  produced  a  better  apparatus. 
The  advantage  of  the  improved  *  wash-out '  is,  that 
without  the  aid  of  a  valve,  a  large  surface  of  water  is 
held  in  the  basin  to  receive  the  excreta,  which  is 
effectually  washed  out  into  the  trap  beneath,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  drain.  It  has  also  the  great 
advantage  of  being  adapted  for  the  discharge  of 
slops.  It,  however,  siill  retains  some  of  its  old 
faults.  The  flow  of  water  which  washes  out  the 
basin  loses  much  of  its  force  before  it  reaches  the 
seal  of  the  trap,  and  is  consequently  not  heavy 
enough  to  clear  the  trap  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Another  objection  is,  that  the  shaft  between  the  seal 
of  the  trap  and  the  basin,  which  is  mostly  out  of 
sight,  becomes  very  foul,  and  emits  offensive  odours. 
It  was  to  remedy  the  sluggish  action  of  the  flush 
upon  the  trap  that  the  plug  valve  closet  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1858.  This  apparatus  has  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  public  favour,  one  of  its  principal 
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recommendations  being  the  freeness  with  which  the 
contents  of  the  basin  pass  away  out  of  sight  when 
the  plug  is  raised.  It  is  certainly  an  improvement 
upon  the  discarded  'monkey/  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
a  good  wholesome  closet  The  contents  of  the  basin, 
which  glide  away  so  easily,  frequently  do  nothing 
more  than  force  out  from  the  trap  beneath  what  was 
left  from  the  last  discharge,  the  present  one  remain- 
ing, to  be,  in  like  manner,  disturbed  by  the  next 
visitor.  As  a  consequence,  offensive  odours  are 
generated,  which,  passing  up  through  the  follow 
plug,  cause  much  annoyance,  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  danger.  Again,  the  plug  itself  becomes,  in  a 
very  short  time,  coated  with  filth,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  emits  a  great  stench,  while  the  plug  shaft 
quickly  furs,  and  likewise  smells  badly.  For  the 
discharge  of  slops  this  closet  is  very  unsuitable.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  hollow  plug  completely 
choked  from  this  kind  of  usage.  In  fact,  so  much 
mischief  has  been  caused  in  this  way  that  some 
manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
printed  instructions  in  reference  to  it.  To  prevent 
gases  passing  up  through  the  hollow  plug,  trapped 
overflows  have  been  introduced  ;  but  where  slops 
are  discharged  I  cannot  look  upon  this  as  a  great 
improvement.  The  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
caused  by  the  chokage  of  traps  beneath  *  plug'  valve 
closets  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
*  trapless '  closets.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
desperate  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Given  a  properly  trapped  and  ventilated  drain,  a 
soil-pipe  thoroughly  ventilated  at  head  and  foot,  a 
short-arm  from  basin  to  soil-pipe,  a  basin  always 
fully  supplied  with  water,  and  a  water-tight  valve, 
and  some  kinds  of  'trapless'  closets  will  act  ex- 
ceedingly well,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Now 
it  is  very  important  that  the  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  advocates  for  these  closets  insist 
upon  these  conditions  being  carefully  complied  with, 
otherwise  they  do  not  recommend  them.  By  skilful 
workmanship  you  may  insure  the  first  four  con- 
ditions, but  no  amount  of  skill  can  insure  the  last 
two  ;  and  yet  the  temporary  failure  of  either  of  these 
must  result  in  the  immediate  admission  of  bad  air  to 
the  house,  its  quality  depending  upon  the  state  of 
the  soil-pipe,  while* the  state  of  the  soil-pipe  will 
depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  w.c.  has 
been  used.  If  it  has  been  used  as  a  urinal  or  slop- 
sink,  the  pipe  must  become  very  much  fouled,  and 
consequently  the  air  drawn  through  will  be  very 
offensive.  Now  I  can  understand  the  reason  for 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  dispense  with  the  trap  from 
under  a  plug-valve  closet,  because  of  its  liability  to 
choke  and  retain  foul  matters  ;  but  why  the  *  Bramah ' 
pattern  valve  should  be  fixed  without  a  trap  I  cannot 
understand,  as  the  direct  action  of  its  flush  carries 
all  clean  out  through  the  trap  at  once,  if  a  round'pipe 
trap  be  used,  and  as  this  trap  is  ventilated  direct 
from  the  top  of  the  outgo,  the  air  in  the  arm  beyond 
is  quite  as  pure,  and  probably  more  so,  than  with  a 
trapless  closet.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  seen 
that  to  a  round  pipe  trap  beneath  a  *  Bramah '  there 
can  be  no  objection,  while  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  permanently  shutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  soil-pipe. 

To  be  rightly  considered  wholesome  and  adapted 
for  general  use,  a  closet  should,  in  my  opinion, 
possess  the  following  qualifications  : — i.  The  water 
seal  of  its  trap  should  be  in  sight,  should  stand  up  in 
the  basin,  and  be  quite  safe  from  either  momentum 


or  syphonage.  2.  It  should  be  so  thoroughly  flushed 
that  at  each  discharge  every  part  of  the  basin  and 
trap  would  be  properly  cleansed.  3.  It  should  be  as 
well  adapted  for  the  discharge  of  slops  as  for  a  w.c. 
A  closet  possessing  these  advantages  is  perfectly  safe 
to  use  anywhere,  and  the  only  kind  which,  in  my 
opinion,  comes  up  to  this  standard,  is  that  known  as 
the  *  direct  action.' 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  inventors  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  closet,  and  there  are  now  several  in  the  market  to 
choose  from,  each  of  which  has  some  advantage 
peculiar  to  itself.  During  the  past  four  years  I  have 
tried  several  of  these  closets,  by  fixing  them  one  at  a 
time,  for  several  months  at  my  own  house,  and  care- 
fully watching  their  action  ;  also  at  scores  of  houses 
where  I  have  introduced  them,  and  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  gained  I  find— i.  That  these  closets, 
when  properly  trapped,  flushed,  and  ventilated,  are 
perfectly  safe  and  wholesome,  and  are  free  from  the 
evils  and  annoyances  attendant  upon  most  other 
forms.  2.  That  to  ensure  a  thorough  flush  out,  the 
water  must  fall  with  an  avalanche-like  action  direct 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  3.  That 
those  basins  which  show  an  O.  G.  section  are  more 
readily  flushed  than  those  which  have  sides  in  the 
form  of  inclined  planes.  4.  That  with  a  suitably 
shaped  basin  two  gallons  of  water,  delivered  in  five 
seconds,  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  closet.  5.  That 
the  ordinary  round  P  or  half  S  trap  should  never  be 
used  beneath  these  closets,  because  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  safety  of  its  seal.  6.  Care  is 
required  in  fixing  these  closets  to  ensure  adequate 
ventilation  to  the  trap,  because,  owing  to  the  exposed 
portion  of  its  seal,  it  is  liable,  unless  so  guarded, 
to  be  destroyed  at  any  moment  by  the  discharge  of 
a  pail  of  slops  ;  but,  if  properly  protected,  it  is  quite 
safe  from  this  action.  Where  the  position  is  such 
that  this  necessary  protection  cannot  be  g^ven,  on 
no  account  should  a  *  direct  action '  closet  be  used. 
It  is  better,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  two 
evils  to  choose  the  least,  and  fix  a  good  *  Bramah ' 
pattern  valve  closet  and  D  trap. 

One  word  with  respect  to  closet  seats.  It  is  the 
prevailing  fashion  to  have  them  to  fit  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  the  lid  shut.  I  think  this  is  a 
mistake.  If  there  are  any  gases  to  escape,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  at  once,  rather  than  be 
kept  boxed  in,  ready  to  belch  forth  into  the  face  of 
the  next  visitor.  For  this  reason,  I  would  discard 
lids  altogether,  and,  provided  a  suitably  finished 
apparatus  could  be  introduced,  the  riser  also,  and 
allow  the  floor  cloth  to  run  right  under  the  seat, 
leaving  no  space  in  the  room  where  bad  air  could  be 
detained.  The  answer  to  a  question  which  is 
frequently  asked,  and  which  very  naturally  arises  in 
the  public  mind,  viz.,  How  is  it  that  while  the  same 
state  of  things  has  existed  for  many  years,  it  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  *  sewage  gas,'  '  pan 
closets,'  and  *  D  traps,'  have  come  to  be  considered 
such  dreadfully  niischievous  things  .'*  My  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  arrangements  of  our  houses  with 
regard  to  health,  are  very  much  influenced  by  what 
the  doctor  says.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that,  up  to  a 
certain  date,  doctors,  as  a  rule,  did  not  recognise  the 
evils  of  sewage  gas,  and,  consequently,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it  It  was  a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
much  as  possible,  but  water-closets  and  sinks  were 
expected  to  be  rather  offensive,  and  the  idea  was 
seldom  entertained  that  the  annoyance  could  be 
avoided  ^^  , 
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The  illness  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1871,  drew  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
very  pointedly  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  sewage 
gas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  aroused  the  public 
mind  to  the  immense  dangers  of  its  deadly  influence, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  ranks  of  those  eminent  sani- 
tarians, who  had  been  long  striving  hard  for  sanitary 
reform,  were  soon  swelled,  and  now,  throughout  the 
land,  the  medical  profession — who  financially  have 
all  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  except  improvement 
in  the  general  health — are  coming  forward,  and 
doing  their  utmost  in  the  cause  of  sanitation,  and 
telling  us  that  we  might  be  more  healthy  if  we 

would. 

♦ 

THE  TREATMENT  AND  UTIIiISATION 
OP    TOWN    BEFUSE."^ 

By  John  Collins,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disposal  and 
utilisation  of  effete  and  offensive  town  matters,  as 
derived  from  middens,  cesspools,  &c.,  forms  one  of 
the  most  difficult  as  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 
For  while  the  modes  of  treatment  and  of  disposal 
may  not  be  too  technical  or  too  expensive,  the  work 
must  be  thoroughly  done ;  and  in  such  a  way,  too, 
as  to  cause  no  nuisance  or  damage.  In  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  action  is  most  needed, 
the  problem  is  necessarily  most  difficult 

It  is  not  proposed  by  the  writer  to  deal  in  any 
way  with  sewage,  properly  so  called,  but  with  such 
towns'  refuse  as  is  commonly  found  in  the  endless 
variety  of  substances  in  cesspools,  midden  heaps, 
excretal  refuse,  market  and  other  garbage. 

The  dep6t  or  works  for  dealing  with  these  should 
be  as  central  as  may  be,  and  must  have  the  neces- 
sary aids  to  cheap  and  rapid  transport  offered  by 
rail  or  canal,  or  both.  The  arrangement  of  plant, 
&c.,  must  be  simple  and  not  liable  easily  to 
get  out  of  order,  or  to  suffer  from  indifference  or 
mismanagement.  The  process  of  utilisation  must 
also  be  rapid  in  the  disposal  of  what  are  really 
offensively  disgusting  and  in  many  cases  dangerous 
matters.  The  means  of  transport  must  provide  an 
outlet  into  an  agricultural  district  which  shall  be 
handy  for  application  and  consumption  at  low  rates. 

Without  going  into  the  means  adopted  to  secure 
these  ends  in  other  places,  the  town  (Bolton)  in  which 
the  writer  practises  affords,  as  he  believes,  an  illustra- 
tion— as  advanced  as  may  be  found— of  a  mode  of 
cheap  and  thorough  disposal  of  eflfete  town  refuse  ; 
and  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  lay  before 
the  Congress  the  means  whereby  this  is  effected  and 
to  what  extent. 

The  population  of  Bolton  is  about  106,000.  The 
midden  and  open  cesspool  prevails,  although  there 
are  a  few  water-closets,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  newer  cottage  property  is  provided  with  *  pails.' 
The  collection  and  scavenging  of  these  is  mainly 
effected  in  the  night,  and  by  means  of  closed  carts  of 
excellent  design.  These  matters  are  roughly  assorted 
on  loading.  Dry  ashes  from  fires  and  furnaces  only 
are  taken  and 'tipped'  outside  the  town.  All  other 
matters  are  carted  to  the  works,  and  are  again 
sorted  on  their  arrival  When  needed  they  are 
deodorised.  They  are  all  immediately  dealt  with, 
and  no  accumulation  is  permitted    The  drains  and 
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sewers  therein  are  all  disconnected  with  the  town 
system,  and  their  contents  are  dealt  with  in  the 
works. 

The  materials  brought  to  the  yard  works  may  be 
described  generally  as  domestic  and  market  refuse 
and  street  sweepings.  It  contains  cinders,  coal, 
ashes,  brickbats,  glass,  crockery,  mortar,  old  carpets 
and  shoes,  paper,  rags,  bones,  cabbage  stalks  and 
other  vegetable  refuse,  sound  and  unsound,  entrails 
of  birds  and  fish,  manure  and  faecal  matters,  oyster 
shells,  dead  kittens,  old  meat  tins  and  pails,  bottles 
and  jars  in  earthenware  and  in  glass,  old  iron,  &c. 

On  arrival,  this  is  variously  dealt  with.  The  com- 
paratively dry  ashpit  refuse  is  assorted,  and  part  is 
ground  with  faecal  and  other  effete  matters  into  a 
manure  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  inodorous  and  pulve- 
rulent, and  having  little  about  it  to  suggest  its  origin. 
This  manure  is  at  once  sold  to  the  farmers,  or  it  is 
stacked  in  the  staiths  specially  provided  for  it,  until 
the  season  arrives  when  it  is  required.  No  nuisance, 
nor  even  smell,  is  due  to  or  is  caused  by  this  stacking. 

Another  part  is  charged  to  the  *  Destructors ' 
(Fryer's),  where  it  is  burnt,  leaving  only  a  residuum 
of  '  clinker '  and  of  ash,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  used  for 
making  a  capital  mortar  and  cement,  and  for  road 
makin}?. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  'refuse'  is  daily 
dealt  with  immediately  on  its  arrival,  and  it  is  in  no 
case  permitted  to  remain  to  become  the  nuisance 
and  danger  to  health  it  woukl  otherwise  surely 
become. 

Were  the  burning  carried  on  in  open  heaps,  or  in 
openly  constructed  furnaces,  it  would  probably  be 
found  to  constitute  a  very  serious  and  dangerous 
nuisance.  But  here,  the  furnace  is  specially  designed, 
and  no  such  result  can  arise.  It  is  self-sealing,  and 
is  connected  with  a  chimney  shaft  180  feet  high, 
with  a  mean  sectional  area  of  49  square  feet,  and  a 
mean  draft  of  107,100  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
quantity  of  'smoke'  is  very  small,  and  has  the 
faintest  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  mainly  watery^ 
vapour. 

A  fine  dust  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  *  destruc- 
tion.' It  is  lightish  grey,  caustic  and  absorbent.  It 
is  inodorous,  and  not  in  any  way  more  offensive  tbaiv 
is  ordinary  flue  dust. 

The  'clinker'  and  ash  are  absolutely  inodorous- 
and  inoffensive. 

There  is  necessarily  an  occasional  smell  of  faecal 
matters  in  the  works,  but  this  is  not  more  than, 
would  and  does  occur  in  the  daily  use  of  and  in  the 
occasional  emptying  of  the  old  privy  provided  in  the 
back  yard  of  each  cottage,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to 
constitute  an  injurious  nuisance.  The  albumenoid 
ammonia  supplies  a  measure  of  the  nitrogenous 
organic  bodies  and  putrescible  matters,  or  of  the 
sewage  contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
always  an  ingredient  in  bad  air,  and  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  absent  in  the  air  of  all  town  dwellings.  It  is 
not  here  in  quantity  to  be  noxious  and  injurious. 

When  manufactured  and  stacked,  the  manure 
has  been  carefully  watched,  to  ascertain  if  any 
'heating'  from  storage  or  further  decompositioi\ 
occurred.  But  the  stock  is  almost  inodorous,  and  is 
certainly  not  offensive,  for  it  cannot  be  detected 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards.  After  intimately 
dividing  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  decomposition 
is  stayed,  and  the  gases  are  fixed,  to  be  liberated 
only  by  the  growing  plant  when  applied  in  agricul- 
ture. The  ammonia  and  oitier  nitrogenous  matters 
are  intimately  combned  and  aamixed  with  carbon 
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and  other  finely-ground  absorbents,  and  hence  no 
offensively-smelling  gases  are  evolved.  A  sample  of 
this  manure  has  been  in  the  writer's  laboratory  open 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  for  over  twelve 
months,  and  is  now  free  from  smell. 

The  temperature  of  the  stock  is  very  steady,  at 
about  6o°-6i°  F.  Hence  no  decomposition  is  going 
on  in  the  mass,  for  this  would  produce  heating.  The 
moisture  in  the  ashpit  refuse  is  usually  about  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  whole  of  this  water  is  vaporised  in 
the  *  Destructor/ 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  writer  to 
give  the  costs  of  this  mode  of  disposing  of  town 
refuse ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  be  econo- 
mical, as  it  is  effectual.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
•  manufacture '  a  high  class  'guano'  or  other  manure. 
The  first  object  aimed  at  is  the  getting  rid  of  an  evil ; 
the  next,  how  to  do  this  cheaply  and  effectually.  It 
is  believed  this  is  done  in  the  case  here  described  ; 
for  the  ordinary  means  for  collection  and  removal 
are  sufficient  and  ample.  The  plant  for  dealing  with 
the  matters  is  simple  and  economical,  and  the  results 
are  merchantable  and  find  ready  sale.  Much  is  dis- 
•posed  of  as  made,  and  of  the  remainder  the  stock 
disappears  in  a  few  days  when  the  season  for  its 
-application  arrives.  It  does  not  pay  expenses,  of 
course,  but  it  costs  less,  it  is  believed,  than  any 
other  plan  in  operation  on  a  similar  scale. 

The  superintendence  and  laying  out  of  the  works 
and  plant,  and  the  general  success  of  the  process 
adopted,  owes  much  to  the  close  attention  and  the 
indefatigable  oversight  of  his  worship  the  Mayor  of 
Bolton,  E.  G.  Harwood,  Esq.,  and  only  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  committee  over  which  he  presided,  and 
which  had  charge  of  this  department. 


THE  SCAVENGING  OF  TOWNS.* 

3y  John  Young,  Inspector  of  Cleansing,  Glasgow. 

Scavenging  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  and  it 
has  unquestionably  a  most  direct  bearing  upon  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
and  cities ;  I  therefore  present  a  few  observations 
from  my  experience  in  Glasgow,  and  shall  first  of 
all  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  cleansing 
department  of  this  city  as  at  present  carried  on  by 
the  magistrates  and  council. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow,  upon  an  area  of  6,034  acres,  is 
estimated  at  531,200 ;  and  the  assessable  value  is 
3,425,646/.  The  general  cleansing  of  the  city, 
although  under  one  management,  is  reckoned  under 
three  sections,  viz.  (i^  Domestic  Scavenging,  or 
Night-soil  and  Refuse  Removal ;  (2)  Street  Scaveng- 
ing ;  and  (3)  the  Scavenging  of  Private  Courts  or 
Back  Yards. 

Reversing  this  order  I  shall  take  : — 

I.— -The  Scavenging  of  the  Private  Courts. 

In  this  branch  of  the  work  we  have  218  men,  in« 
eluding  foremen,  employed  daily.  Their  working 
hours  are  from  four  in  the  morning  till  nine,  and 
from  half-past  ten  till  half-past  three.  The  city  is 
divided  into  sii^^  districts,  and  these  into  eighteen 
sub-divisions.  The  sub-divisions  are  again  divided 
into  beats,  and  each  man  has  his  own  beat  to 
scavenge.    All  the  closes  or  entries  and  courts  by  or 
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to  which  more  than  one  tenant  has  right  of  access  are 
swept  daily  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  according  to  their 
requirements.  Eighteen  of  the  men  are  constantly 
employed  scouring  the  dirtier  courts  and  closes  with 
hose,  which  they  attach  to  the  street  fire- plugs.  The 
staff  also  includes  public  urinal  cleaners  and  ashpit 
limewashers.  The  total  sum  spent  under  this  head- 
ing is,  in  round  numbers,  10,000/.  a  year.  To  meet 
the  expenditure  for  Cleansing  Private  Streets  and 
Courts,  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  authorises  the  levy- 
ing of  an  assessment  not  exceeding  \d.  per  /.  upon 
all  property  bounding  with  or  having  right  of 
access  by  or  to  any  private  street  or  court.  I  may 
mention  here  that  all  the  scavenging  under  the  two 
following  heads  is  paid  for  out  of  the  general  Police 
Rates. 

II. — Street  Scavenging. 

The  total  lineal  measurement  of  streets  and  roads 
within  the  city  boundary  is  153  miles.  In  this  sec- 
tion 175  men  are  employed,  including  foremen  ;  and 
we  have  sixteen  horse-drawn  sweeping  machines. 
The  street  scavengers  are  stationed  under  the 
same  districts  and  sub-divisions,  and  work  the  same 
hours  as  the  court  scavengers.  The  horse-brushes 
are  worked  during  the  night,  starting  at  eleven 
o'clock.  For  scavenging  purposes  we  have  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  streets.  All  the  first, 
or  principal  streets,  are  machine-swept  every  night, 
and  the  second  and  third  less  frequently,  according 
to  their  requirements.  The  fourth-rate  streets  are, 
as  a  rule,  those  which  are  paved  with  rubble  or 
undressed  stones,  and  are  swept  by  hand-brushes. 
The  principal  thoroughfares,  which  are  swept  every 
night  by  machines,  are  also  picked,  and  the  channels 
swept  by  hand-brushes  during  the  day.  Our  latest 
improvement  in  this  connection  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  a  registered  street-bin  for  the  deposit  of 
the  droppings  picked  up  from  the  principal  streets. 
This  bin  is  sunk  flush  with  the  foot  pavement — the 
frame  forming  part  of  the  kerb — so  that  it  is  no 
obstruction  whatever.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account 
that  I  consider  them  so  much  preferable  to  pillar- 
bins,  such  as  are  used  in  London.  The  amount 
we  expend  upon  street  -scavenging  and  watering 
(exclusive  of  the  removal  and  disposal  of  the 
scavenge)  is,  in  round  numbers,  12,000/.  a  year. 

III.— Domestic  Refuse  and  Night-Soil 
Removal  and  Disposal. 

(I  may  explain  here  that  the  carting  and  disposal 
of  street  scavenge  is  embraced  in  our  accounts 
under  this  head.) 

In  this  section  of  the  work  240  men,  including 
foremen,  are  employed,  and  a  stud  of  175  horses, 
with  the  usual  relative  plant,  which  in  our  case 
includes  600  railway  waggons  for  carrying  the  city 
refuse  to  the  country.  On  the  average  for  the  year 
700  tons  of  manure  and  refuse  are  dealt  with  daily  ; 
and  I  may  mention  here  that  the  cost  of  this  section, 
deducting  revenue  from  expenditure,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  21,000/.  a  year. 

In  explaining  our  method  of  dealing:  with  the 
city  refuse,  I  shall  first  speak  of  its  collection  and 
afterwards  of  its  disposal. 

In  regard  to  the  collection,  I  may  say  that  we 
have  tried  several  modes  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
the  two  systems  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  Glasgow  are  the  morning-cart  or  bell-cart 
system,  and  the  ashbin  or  ashpit  system.  l>e 
former  is  in  operation  chiefly  in  the  l^ttfe  of 'the 
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city,  where  the  properties  are  principally  occupied  as 
shops  and  warehouses.  As  a  rule  fixed  ashbins  or 
ashpits  have  been  abolished  in  the  districts  overtaken 
by  the  bell-cart.  The  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
refuse  of  Glasgow,  however,  is  collected  from  ash- 
bins  or  ashpits.  The  most  of  these  places  of  deposit 
are  now  small  and  improved  in  construction.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  emptied  once  in  eight  days. 
In  the  denser  parts  of  the  cities,  however,  many  of 
them  are  emptied  daily,  and  others  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  week,  while  in  the  less  densely  populated 
districts,  especially  where  there  are  lanes  running 
behind  the  properties,  the  intervals  are  much  longer. 
The  most  part  of  the  ashpit  contents  is  removed  by 
the  staff  working  during  the  night  between  the 
hours  of  1 1  P.M.  and  9  A.M.  Any  portion  removed 
during  the  d^y  is  taken  from  ashpits  abutting  with 
the  lanes.  As  to  the  excrementitious  matter,  1  miy 
state  that  of  late  years  water-closets  have  been 
largely  adopted  in  dwelling-houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  so  much  so  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  excre- 
ment is  disposed  of  by  water  carriage.  We  have, 
however,  3,155  pail  closets  in  connection  with 
dwelling-houses,  and  1,268  in  connection  with  work- 
shops, factories,  &c.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
pails  are  removed  in  covered  vans  on  the  exchange- 
pail  system,  and  we  are  extending  this  system  of 
removal  as  far  as  practicable.  Then,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  we  have  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  system 
of  privy  and  ashpit  combined,  but  these  will  soon  be 
abolished,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  as,  laying  aside 
the  question  of  health,  there  is  no  means  of  empty- 
ing such  middens  without  creating  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

Th^  disposal  of  all  the  various  classes  of  refuse  col- 
lected in  the  city  is  the  most  serious  task  of  the  cleans- 
ing department.  Scotch  farmers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  bulk 
manure,  when  it  is  available,  to  chemical  manures  ; 
that  being  so,  we  endeavour  to  place  .  our  city 
manure  within  the  reach  of  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  The  result  is  that  we  supply  city  manure 
10  2,400  farmers  whose  holdings  are  situated  over 
fourteen  different  counties.  Until  recent  years  our 
system  of  mixing  and  dispatching  refuse  was  rather 
primitive.  We  have  now,  however,  erected  city 
dispatch  works  at  St.  Rollox,  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  city,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  are  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  good 
railway  connection  having  been  secured  in  each 
case.  These  works  are  thoroughly  enclosed,  and 
supplied  with  machinery  and  apparatus  for  dealing 
with  the  various  kinds  of  refuse.  The  soil-carts  are 
taken  to  the  upper  floor  where  the  faces  are  emptied 
into  air-tight  cast-iron  tanks.  The  ordinary  refuse 
is  also  taken  to  the  upper  floor,  whence  it  passes 
down  through  a  double  acting  revolving  screen. 
The  finer  ash  passes,  or  is  carried,  into  a  mixing 
machine  along  with  a  mechanically  regulated 
quantity  of  excreta.  Some  street  sweepings,  after 
being  treated  as  I  shall  explain  further  on,  are  also 
simultaneously  shot  into  the  mixer,  and  thus  a  pre- 
pared manure — in  a  great  measure  deodorised  and 
free  from  all  hard  rubbish — is  passed  mechanically 
into  the  railway  waggons.  The  full  waggons  are  at 
once  dispatched  to  supply  farmers'  orders,  or,  failing 
them,  to  a  yard  twelve  miles  distant,  where  the 
manure  is  temporarily  stored  for  the  supply  of  future 
orders  at  such  times  as  the  daily  supply  falls  short  of  < 
the  demand.  Thus  the  necessity  for  storing  refuse 
within  the  city  is  got  rid  o^.  The  cinders  taken  from 
the  domestic  refuse  are  more  than  enough  for  raising 


the  necessary  steam  for  the  works.  [I  may  mention 
that  the  Committee  on  Cleansing  have  had  before  them 
for  some  time  the  question  of  utilising  the  surplus 
cinder  fuel  in  raising  steam  for  electric  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  present  time  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject.] 
The  rougher  rubbish,  which  is  delivered  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  revolving  screen,  falls  upon  an  endless 
web,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  25  feet  per  minute. 
Women  are  engaged  picking  from  it,  as  it  passes 
along,  anything  which  can  be  utilised  or  sold.  Garb- 
age and  dirty  straw,  for  instance,  go  for  manure  ; 
solder  is  extracted  by  a  special  furnace  from  the 
old  meat  tins;  the  tins,  as  they  come  from  this 
furnace,  as  also  old  iron,  old  boots,  &c.,  are 
sold.  The  remainder  is  delivered  on  the  top  of 
the  cremating  furnaces,  through  which  it  is  passed, 
and  the  residuum,  drawn  therefrom  in  the  condi- 
tion of  slag  or  clinkers,  is  used  for  road  making  or 
filling  up  hollow  ground.  The  foul  air  from  the 
soil  and  mixing  chambers  is  exhausted  by  means  of 
a  powerful  fan,  and  conveyed  under  the  bars  of  the 
cremating  furnaces.  It  is  thus  purified  before  pass- 
ing into  the  chimney,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
serves  as  a  blast  for  the  furnaces.  Noxious  odours 
are  thus  prevented  escaping  from  the  building.  At 
the  South  Side  Works  special  attention  to  this  is 
being  given.  The  exhauster  will  be  still  more 
powerful  than  the  one  at  St.  Rollox,  and  the  pipes 
will  be  led  under  the  furnace  bars  there  also.  But, 
in  order  to  secure  more  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
whole  building,  and  also  for  light,  we  are  forming  a 
well,  by  leaving  an  aperture  in  each  floor,  31  feet  by 
22  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  three-storey  building,  and 
a  3-feet  pipe  will  be  led  from  the  roof  immediately 
above  the  well  to  the  chimney.  This  stalk  is  250 
feet  high,  and  is  constructed  with  an  inside  chimney 
to  the  height  of  60  feet,  thus  forming  an  annular 
chamber,  about  2  feet  wide,  into  which  the  ventilating 
pipe  referred  to  will  be  led. 

Another  new  feature  in  these  works  will  be  a  suite 
of  baths,  for  the  use  of  the  employes  in  the  works  and 
also  the  street  and  court  scavengers  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  further 
reference  to  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  street  sewer- 
age. It  rains  very  frequently  in  Glasgow,  and  one 
of  the  consequences  of  our  uncertain  climate  is  that 
a  very  large  and  ever  varying  quantity  of  sweepings 
— often  slushy — has  to  be  removed  from  our  streets. 
What  we  have  aimed  at  is  to  make  provision  at  our 
Refuse  Despatch  Works  for  having  all  the  street 
sweepings  quickly  disposed  of  along  with  the  domes- 
tic and  other  refuse.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
adopted  a  series  of  patent  slush* tanks  with  sloping 
bottoms.  In  these  tanks  the  water  is  rapidly  forced  to 
the  surface  by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  material 
upon  the  slope,  and  is  drained  off  by  means  of  the 
little  slide  plates  in  front  of  the  tank.  By  this 
means,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  soft 
slush  from  the  paved  streets  is  rendered  solid  enough 
to  be  despatched  by  rail  along  with  the  other  manu- 
rial  refuse.  The  sweepings  of  macadamised  roads 
are  drained  in  the  same  way.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, mixed  with  the  saleable  refuse,  but  are  sent  on 
to  Fulwood  Moss  Farm,  ten  miles  distant  This  is 
a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  which  the  magistrates  and 
the  council  four  years  ago  leased  for  thirty-one  years. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  heather  bog,  but  it  has  noir 
.been  thoroup^hly  drained  and  reclaimed ;  and,  with 
the  application  of  road  scrapings^yields  good  cn^s. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  reclamation  was  done  by 
the  unemployed  poor  in  the  first  months  of  1879. 

Such  are  the  general  arrangements  of  our  cleans- 
ing department.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I 
consider  them  perfect,  but  we  are  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  advance  with  the  times,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  demanded  by  sanitary  science, 
experience,  and  common  sense. 

In  regard  to  town  scavenging  generally,  although 
there  are  points  upon  which  a  rule  might  be  laid 
down  for  general  application,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  modus  operandi  m\xst  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  local  circumstances. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  great  pre- 
liminary provisions  without  which  no  town  can  be 
efficiently  scavenged,  viz.  :— (i)  Proper  sewerage,  and 
(2)  suitable  surfacing.  In  regard  to  these  I  do  not 
think  Glasgow  suffers  by  comparison  with  other 
cities.  The  foundation  of  efficient  cleansing  lies, 
like  other  foundations,  under  the  surface,  and  no 
town  can  be  properly  cleansed  until  it  has  been 
properly  sewered.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  this,  unless  it  be  the  necessity  for  this  first 
provision  being  followed  up  by  its  natural  com- 
panion— a  well-paved  surface.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered macadam  very  unsuitable  for  heavy  street 
traffic.  It  is  certainly  very  troublesome  to  a 
cleansing  department,  as  in  our  climate  a  macadam- 
ised street  is  almost  invariably  disagreeable  either 
from  mud  or  dust.  I  agree  with  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  a  street  for  bearing  heavy  traffic  should 
have  a  good  foundation  of  concrete  to  begin  with, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  material  laid  above  it, 
whether  stone,  wood,  or  other  finishing,  the  surface 
thus  formed  should  be  rendered  impervious  by 
having  the  interstices  grouted  with  cement  or  pitch. 
Such  a  street  is  easily  scavenged. 

I  also  attach  great  importance  to  the  surfacing  of 
back  courts  or  yards.  To  have  them  laid  either 
with  well-jointed  flags,  asphalte,  or  other  impervious 
surfacing,  which  will  admit  of  regular  and  thorough 
hose  washing,  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential 
to  their  efficient  cleansing  as  well  as  to  health.  For 
this  purpose  undressed  stones  laid  in  ashes  are  very 
objectionable.  The  interstices  become  almost  im- 
mediately grouted  with  filth,  and  hose  washing  of 
such  a  surface  only  makes  bad  worse.  I  have  great 
faith  in  hose  washing,  much  more  than  in  so-called 
deodorisers  and  disinfectants.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  view  I  might  add  a  third  essential  to  efficient 
scavenging — viz.,  a  liberal  water  supply ;  and  I  should 
stipulate  for  a  plug  in  each  court  for  hose-washing 
purposes.  With  these  provisions  the  scavenging  of 
streets  and  courts  in  any  town  is  simply  a  matter  of 
good  organisation  and  sustained  attention. 

It  is  in  the  collection,  removal,  and  disposal  of  the 
general  town  refuse  that  the  special  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed  must  guide 
corporations.  Human  excrement,  while  being  the 
most  valuable  constituent  of  town  refuse,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  How  to 
dispose  of  it  is  therefore  the  first  question  we  have 
to  consider.  The  filthy  old  system  of  combined 
privy  and  ashpit  we  put  aside  as  being  quite  out  of 
the  question.  I  take  it  that  if  this  material  is  to  be 
retained  for  manurial  purposes  it  should  be  collected 
and  removed  in  receptacles  separately  from  the 
ordinary  refuse  ;  I  am  therefore  led  to  compare  the 
pail  system  of  collecting  with  the  view  to  its  utili- 
sation as  manure,  with  the  water-carriage  system, 
which  gets  rid  of  it  by  flushing  into  the  sewers.    It 


is  natural  for  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  sale  of 
city  manure  to  be  desirous  of  retaining  the  material 
which  forms  its  chief  value.  Being  in  that  position 
I  have  been  very  unwilling,  and  am  still  sorry 
to  see  it  lost  in  the  sewers.  But  being  at 
the  same  time  an  officer  of  a  health  depart- 
ment, I  must  look  at  the  question  all  round,  and 
the  more  carefully  I  do  so  I  become  all  the 
more  fully  convinced  that  water-carriage  should 
and  will  prevail.  That  it  is  more  comfortable  and 
cleanly  must  be  granted.  In  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  health,  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in 
either  case.  The  situation  of  a  water-closet,  and  its 
condition  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  traps,  are  of 
course  the  salient  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chief  point  in  a  pail  closet  is  that  the  contents  be 
removed  before  they  ferment  or  decompose.  In 
either  case  the  necessary  conditions  are,  I  believe, 
quite  within  the  range  of  practicability. 

Whether  collection  by  the  pail  system  will  show 
better  financial  results  than  flushing  into  the  sewers, 
must  depend  on  the  conditions  of  removal  which  are 
to  be  considered  necessary  for  health.  If  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  by  the  old  system  of  simply 
emptying  the  pail  contents  into  the  passing  soil-cart^ 
the  financial  policy  of  collecting  it  from  the  rears  of 
dwelling-houses  might  be  upheld.  The  case  is  quite 
altered,  however,  if  we  consider  it  necessary  to  have 
all  used  pails  removed  bodily  in  covered  vans,  say 
twice  a  week,  and  clean  pails  put  down  in  exchange. 
This  would  mean  the  removal  of  pails  with  only  a 
trifling  quantity  in  them,  and  the  expense  in  that 
case  would  exceed  any  price  which  could  possibly  be 
obtained  for  the  material  as  manure.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  the  water  system  is  more  economical 
for  dwelling-houses  than  a  twice-a-week  exchange 
pail  system. 

In  the  application  of  the  water  system  to  dwelling- 
houses  in  block  tenements,  where  one  outside  closet 
serves  a  number  of  families,  I  believe  trough-water 
closets,  with  the  flushing  arrangements  under  the 
control  of  the  scavenging  department,  will  prove  the 
best.  One  very  important  point  in  favour  of  using 
water  in  such  cases  is  that  it  admits  of  a  more  liberal 
number  of  seats  in  proportion  to  the  families, 
whereas,  with  the  exchange  pail  system  there  is  the 
inducement  to  cause  as  many  families  as  possible  to 
use  one  seat,  in  order  to  have  a  quantity  worth 
taking  away  in  the  pail  at  each  removal.  Such  a 
restriction  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  great  amount  of 
discomfort,  more  especially  on  Sundays,  when,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  at  home.  For 
workshops,  factories,  and  such  places,  however, 
where  large  numbers  of  workpeople  are  brought 
together,  th^  pail  system  can  be  so  regulated  that, 
without  inconvenience,  the  pails  would  k^  reasonably 
well  filled  at  each  removal.  This  being  so,  and 
seeing  the  excreta  is  of  so  much  value  to  us  in 
Glasgow  in  helping  away  the  general  refuse  of  the 
city,  I  have  always  recommended  the  pail  system  of 
collection  from  as  many  workshops  as  possible, 
when  the  closets  are  on  the  ground  level. 

The  points  which  now  remain  for  consideration 
are  the  collection  and  ultimate  disposal  of  the  general 
refuse.  We  all  know  that  the  more  frequently 
refuse  is  removed,  the  better  is  it  in  a  sanitary  or 
health  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  the  mode,  I 
think  any  system  of  collection  which  leads  to  or 
tends  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  refuse  for  any 
time  inside  ot  dwelling-houses  should  be  guarded 
1  against    This  is  the  chief  objection,  I  see,  to  what 
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is  known  as  the  bell-cart  system  if  applied  to 
dwelling-houses,  especially  smaller  houses  which 
have  no  inside  water-closets.  The  bell-cart  system 
suits  very  well  for  shops  and  business  premises,  and 
for  its  proper  working  uniform  dust  boxes  should  be 
used.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  pro- 
vision be  made  in  connection  with  dwelling- 
houses  whereby  the  occupants  can  carry  out 
their  refuse  at  any  time.  In  a  town  of  self- 
contained  dwelling-houses,  each  having  its  own  back- 
yard, I  consider  the  portable  box  system,  each  box 
having  a  shed  roof  over  it,  very  suitable.  The 
circumstances  are  quite  different,  however,  in  a  city 
like  Glasgow,  where  all  the  working  classes,  and  in 
point  of  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
live  in  large  tenements  in  several  flats,  with  several 
houses  on  each  flat.  In  that  case  one  back  court  or 
yard  is  common  to  and  used  by  a  large  number  of 
families.  We  have  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  even  100 
families  using  the  same  court,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  back  court  is  very  much  the 
children's  playground.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  to 
have  under  these  circumstances  as  many  portable 
boxes  placed  in  the  court  as  would  contain  even  one 
day's  refuse  from  so  many  families  would  be  out  of 
Che  question.  I  know  its  weak  points,  but  still  I 
consider  that  a  well-formed  and  proportioned  ash- 
house  in  the  court  is  on  the  whole  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  such  tenements.  It  should  in  any  case 
have  good  ventilation.  The  floor  should  not  be 
under  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  it  should  be 
cemented  inside.  The  door  or  opening  should  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  refuse  being  easily 
thrown  in  as  well  as  easily  taken  out,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  opening  should  not  be  more  than 
30  inches  high.  The  capacity  of  the  receptacle 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
families  requiring  to  use  it. 

The  question  of  ultimate  disposal  of  city  refuse 
must  also,  as  in  the  case  of  collection,  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  refuse  of  a  town  whose 
excrementitious  matter  is  all  disposed  of  by  water 
carriage  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value.  Its  practical  value,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  goods,  is  what  it  will  bring.  We  know  that 
towns  which  command  large  tracts  of  agricultural 
land  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  do,  get  money 
out  of  manure  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  which 
other  towns,  differently  situated,  are  compelled 
at  considerable  expense  to  destroy.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  is  the  furnace  to  fall  back  upon. 
When  the  supply  proves  greater  than  the  demand 
for  manurial  purposes,  the  supply  can  be  curtailed 
by  burning  the  worst  of  the  material,  and  just  as  the 
demand  decreases  the  burning  power  must  increase. 
How  the  heat  produced  in  the  cremating  furnaces 
can  be  most  profltably  utilised  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  large  seaport  towns,  where  barges  can 
be  safely  used  for  carrying  the  unsaleable  refuse  out 
to  sea,  will  find  this  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  it ;  but  comparatively  few  towns  are  in 
this  position. 

It  was  very  apdy  said  by  one  of  our  great  men 
that '  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.'  The  task 
of  health  departments  and  cleansing  masters  is  to 
discover  the  right  place  for  it,  and  having  arrested  it 
in  the  very  act  of  going  wrong,  to  put  it  where  it 
ought  to  be.  This,  howex-er,  like  many  other  things, 
Is  *  easier  said  than  done.' 
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The  Sanitary  Institute  commenced  its  sixth  autumn  Con- 
gress and  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  September  25, 
under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Granville  Street,  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  here  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  carried  on.  On  the 
25th  a  public  luncheon  was  served,  at  which  the  Lord 
Provost  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation  were  pre- 
sent, and  immediately  afterwards  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  Exhibition  building  in  the  Great  Western  Road, 
where  his  lordship,  with  some  appropriate  remarks,  declared 
the  Exhibition  open.  The  party  then  went  through  the 
building,  and  appeared  to  take  particular  interest  in  many 
of  the  exhibits.  At  8  P.M.  the  first  general  meeting  took 
place,  when  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Congress,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience ;  an  abstract 
of  it  will  be  found  at  page  149. 

Section  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine. 

On  Sept.  26  Professor  Gairdner  delivered  the  presidential 
address  in  this  section,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease. 

Professor  Gairdner  said  that  prevention  of  disease,  the 
great  object  of  modern  sanitary  science,  had  too  often  been 
regarded  as  unprofita^)le,  not  merely  in  the  coarse  sense  of 
being  unremunerative,  but  also  because  the  inquiry  into 
causes  belonged  for  the  roost  part  to  the  class  of  specula- 
tions condemned  by  the  inductive  philosophy  as  destitute 
of  fruit,  and  therefore  wholly  insecure  and  unpractical. 
Up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  was  but  feebly  attracted  by  sects  and 
doctrines,  which,  had  sanitary  science  existed  in  any  real 
sense,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  become  generally 
accepted.  That  it  should  have  taken  two  centuries  to 
reduce  to  a  practical  rule  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  the 
measure  by  which  Commodore  Lancaster  saved  his  crew 
from  scurvy  in  1603,  was  one  of  those  facts  which  could 
not  be  got  over,  and  which  showed  that  in  a  practical 
sense  preventive  medicine  and  the  eflfeciive  study  of  the 
causes  of  disease  were  things  of  yesterday  as  compared 
with  the  ages  of  effort,  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  devoted 
to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Professor  Gairdner  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  debt  which  sanitary  and  medical 
science  owed  to  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  who  gave  an  impulse 
to  preventive  medicine  and  sanitary  science,  amounting 
almost  to  the  discovery  of  a  ncvum  organum  for  it ;  and 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  retire  from  his  work  on  behalf 
of  the  nation  with  so  little  of  what  could  be  called  national 
recognition  of  his  vast  labours  and  eminent  services  to  the 
Slate.  He  suggested  the  republication  of  Dr.  Farr's 
works  as  the  best  of  all  poisible  monuments  to  his 
memory.  It  was  a  strong  sense  of  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  connection  between  curative  and 
preventive  medicine  that  led,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
his  own  acceptance  in  1863  of  the  office  which  alone  gave 
him  any  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  day. 
As  a  teacher  of  the  practice  of  medicine  already  of  some 
experience,  and  recently  appointed  professor  of  that  subject 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  invited  by  the 
authorities  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  sanitary 
administration  of  that  great  city  as  its  medical  officer.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Dr.  RassdLfLnd  other  deroted 
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oflSoer^    Pitfiog  the  period  he  held  the  post,  from  1863 
to  1872,  several  considexable  epidemics  had  been  dealt 
with,  and  these  revealed  very  clearly  the  weak  points  of 
Glasgow  sanitation  according  to  the  means  and  resources 
which  then  existed.      As   these  various  epidemics  had 
revealed  thoroughly  the  city's  weak  points,  there  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  room  for  congratulation  on  their  compara- 
tive immunity  as  regarded  two  diseases  which  during  his 
term  of  office  had  given  rise  to  a  very  large  epidemic  mor- 
tality throughout  the  country.     One  of  these  was  cholera, 
which  became  epidemic  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  spread  very  extensively 
over  England  and  Scotland,  causing  an  especially  large 
proportion  of  deaths  in  Leith  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.     In  re- 
porting on  that  subject  on  the  last  day  of  1S66,  he  was 
able  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  their  terribly  degraded 
and  over-crowded  population  still  living  under  the  scourge 
of  a  previous  severe  epidemic  of  typhus,  they  lost  only  one 
in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  from   cholera  in  the  four 
months  August  to  November  1866,  against  7-5  in  Eldin- 
burgh,  6*2  in  Dundee,  7*2  in  Aberdeen,  2*5  in  Greenock, 
5*4  in  Perth,  and  no  fewer  than  24*4  in  Leith.     Nor  was 
this  because  the  epidemic  influence  was  wanting,  for  during 
the  sam?  period  more  than  700  cases  of  diarrhceal  disease 
were  reported,   and   carefully  investigated   at   the  sani- 
tary office,   108  of  which  had  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  cholera,  and   were  indeed  considered  as  being  in  all 
probability  cases  of  that  disease,  though  often  in  a  milder 
form.     The  city's  comparative  immunity  was  universally 
attributed,  first,  to  the  all-important  fact  of  its  having  a 
perfectly  pure  water  supply,  and,  secondly,  to  the  elabo- 
rate arrangements  made,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Magis- 
trates' Committee,  for  dealing  with  the  individual  locali- 
ties   and    persons    affected    in   the    way    of   cleansing, 
disinfection,  isolation,   &c.     Professor  Gairdner  also   re- 
ferred  to  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  in   1871,    and   the 
marked  check   which  sanitary  preventive  measures  had 
upon  it.     He  asked  why  they  were  not  able  to  grapple 
with  equal  success  with  outbreaks  of  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever.     He  believed  the  reason  was  not  that  these  diseases 
were  essentially  less  amenable  to  preventive    medicine 
than  cholera  or  small-pox,   but  because  the  machinery 
with  which  they  had  to  work  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
grapple  with  their  causes.     In  Glasgow  they  had  long 
suffered,  and  in  the  decade  referred  to  they  had  suffered  in 
a  very  high  degree  from  fevers  caused  by  overcrowding, 
with  grave  destitution  superadded.     The  Professor  went 
on   to   describe  the  overcrowded  state  of  many  parts  of 
Glasgow  at  the  date  when  he  entered  upon  office,  and  the 
powers  which   were  conferred  by  legislation  for  dealing 
with  that  cause  of  disease,  and  also  of  grappling  with 
epidemics.     He  held  at  that  time  that  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  typhus  fever  they  were  merely  scratching   the 
surface  so  long  as  the  houses,  well  called   *  rookeries '  or 
•warrens,'   were  allowed  to  exist  unreformed.     Two  of 
these  rookeries,  as  early  as  July  1863,  were  singled  out  for 
experiment.     The  powers    obtained    under    the    Police 
Act    for   dealing    with    overcrowHing    came    gradually 
into  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  before 
August  1864,  he  was  able  to  report  upon  6,360  houses  or 
individual  holdings,  mostly  single  or  double  apartments,  as 
being  under  police  regulation — *  ticketed  houses, 'the  occu- 
pation of  which  was  subject  to  be  ascertained  by  domi- 
ciliary   visits  of   the    police,  and   was  supposed   to  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  laid  dowTi  in 
the  Act.     Further  progress  was  made  in  succeeding  years, 
and  subsequently  the  late  Provost  Blackie,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Corrick  and  other  well-known  and  philan- 
thropic minds,  devised  the  now  famous,  and,  he  believed, 
really  most  effective  City  Improvement  Act,   to  sweep 
away,  but  not  so  suddenly  as  to  give    rise  to  great  in- 
convenience, a  large  number  of  the  closes  and  wynds 
where  the  worst  sanitary  features  existed,  and  where,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  prospect  that  after  the  clearances  a 
better  class  of  houses  might  probably  take  the  place  of 


those  remov^.  The  administration  of  the  Act  bad  been 
much  canvassed,  and  even  unfitvourably  criticised  in 
detail,  but  that  it  had  very  greatly  diminished  the  hold  of 
epidemic  disease  in  the  parts  of  Glasgow  which  it  affected 
no  longer  admitted,  in  his  opinion,  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.  In  the  course  of  some  further  remarks.  Professor 
Gairdner  observed  that  from  subsequent  facts  and  observa- 
tions it  became  probable  that  not  only  as  against  zjrmotic 
diseases,  commonly  so  called,  but  also  as  against  those 
inflammatory  and  even  those  chronic  affections  of  the 
lungs,  which  formed  by  far  the  largest  factors  in  the  dty 
death-rate,  the  true  preventive  medicine  was  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  improvements  directed  towards  the  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  general  comfort  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  that  overcrowding  and  overbuilding  of  ground  space 
especially  were  to  be  corrected,  not  only  as  conducing  to 
typhus  fever,  but  to  many  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Carpenter  assured  Professor  Gairdner  that  his 
suggestion  as  to  Dr.  Fan*  would  be  considered  by  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  who,  he  was  sure,  would 
be  ready  to  entertain  it. 

Cholera  Epidemics  and  Typhoid  Fever. 
Dr.  James  Christie,  Hillhead,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  *  Cholera  Epidemics  :  their  Etiology,  Modes  of 
Diffusion  and  Preventive  Measures,  with  special  reference 
to  Quarantine.*  The  writer  pointed  out  in  the  coarse  of 
his  paper  that  the  worst  mode  of  meeting  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  was  to  wait  till  it  reached  us,  and  then  to  fight  it ; 
but  the  best  plan  was  to  render  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
impossible.  This  could  be  done  with  comparative  ease,  the 
chief  difficulty  being  in  moving  Government  and  local 
authorities.  The  public  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
cholera  were  measures  equally  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  promotion  of  public 
morality.  With  a  pure  water  supply,  uncontaminated 
between  its  source  and  distribution,  a  great  outbreak  in  a 
community  would  be  impossible.  With  a  reasonably 
careful  mode  of  excretal  disposal  the  risks  would  be  greatly 
lessened ;  while,  with  complete  cleanliness  all  round, 
solitary  cases  only  would  occur. ,  The  only  possible  benefit 
that  could  result  from  a  rigid  sjrstem  of  quarantine  would 
be  the  touching  of  the  public  conscience  through  the 
public  purse.  The  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  India. 
might  stimulate  sanitary  research  and  sanitary  reform  in 
India,  and  nothing  more.  It  would  be  proper,  however, 
to  place  every  vessel  in  quarantine  that  had  cases  of  sick- 
ness on  board  ;  and  the  necessity  for  doing  so  could  be 
determined  by  inspection.  We  should  do  with  a  ship  and 
its  crew  and  passengers  what  we  do  with  a  house  and  its 
inhabitants  in  a  crowded  city.  A  cordon  sanUaire  should 
be  placed  round  the  sick  in  an  hospital  specially  adapted 
fur  cholera  patients;  and  the  well  should  be  placed  in 
quarantine  in  a  well-appointed  reception -house.  Mean- 
while the  ship  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  fumi- 
gated, after  the  manner  of  house  disinfection.  By  applying 
the  cordon  sanitaire  and  quarantine  in  this  manner,  both 
in  respect  to  people  on  shore  and  on  board  ship,  in  Europe 
and  in  India,  cholera  epidemics  would  be  strangled  at 
their  birth.  Egypt  and  all  other  countries  in  an  insani- 
tary condition  would  be  swept  by  epidemics  of  one  kind 
or  another,  time  after  time  ;  and  it  was  quite  proper  that 
such  should  be  the  case.^  The  sanitary  system  of  the 
universe  was  perfect ;  its  laws  were  inexorable ;  and  it 
was  ever  true  as  regarded  nations  as  well  as  man,  that  *  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  There  was  no  certain 
specific  for  the  cure  of  cholera,  and  it  was  hoped  that  none 
would  ever  be  discovered  ;  but  there  was  a  specific  for  its 
prevention — viz.,  to  have  done  with  its  haunts — filth. 
Neither  was  there  any  specific,  such  as  quarantine,  for  the 
prevention  of  epidemics  of  cholera  in  any  country,  the  only 
mode  of  protectipn  being  the  removal  of  all  insanitary  con- 
ditions so  as  to  render  its  propagation  impossible. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
'Typhoid  Fever  ;  its  Origin  and  Prevention. *>  What,  he 
asked,  were  the  changes  needed  ii;^  our  sanitary  codes 
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which  would  be  efficacious  in  extirpatinj^  this  malatiy? 
It  had  been  deraonsi rated  as  ckar  as  noonday  tl^at  typhoid 
fever  was  intiniately  connected  with  sewers,  privies,  and 
cesspools.  AIJ  legislauon,  to  be  efiectual,  must  put  an 
eod,  £is  far  as  possible,  to  the  po^slbiliiy  of  these  pollutions 
taking  place.  The  sanitary  area  must  be  enlarged  by 
a^dopjing  ihc  county  or  combination  of  counties  as  the  unit 
area  of  administration.  All  sanitary  matters  must  in  future 
be  managed  by  a  central  authority  compostfd  of  men  duly 
qualified  for  the  work.  There  mu^t  be  a  thorough  reform 
of  what  bad  been  termed  the  building  regubttons.  These 
had  reference  to  house  construction,  house  drainage,  si^e 
of  rooms,  and  cubic  spaces  per  head, 

DiSCUSStON* 

Professor  De  Ckaumont  said,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  quarantine,  it  had  been  aflmiited  ihat  cholera  germs 
were  capable  of  beir.g  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
fauEnan  intercourse,  and  he  held  that  quarantine  regulations 
were  absolutely  useless.  These  regulations  interrupted 
business  and  delayed  travellers  without  doing  any  good 
whatever.  A  very  interesting  speech  was  made  at  the 
recent  Cor^gress  at  Amsterdam  by  a  shipowner,  in  which 
the  speaker  pointed  out  the  many  difficuKies  whkh  ship* 
owners  bad  to  contend  with,  including  those  created  by 
quarantine  regulations.  That  shipowner  said  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  in  any  port  of  the  world  to  get  quit  of  the 
annoy anee  caused  by  quarantine  regulations  l^'  the  pay- 
ment of  'backsheesh,'  During  the  recent  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Egypt,  a  sanitary  cordon  was  drawn  round 
Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  trains,  carrying 
for  the  most  part  cleanly  persons,  from  entering  the  city, 
yet  fiUby  Arabs  were  going  about  on  foot,  carrying  the  dis* 
ease  into  the  place*  They  were  still  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  typhoid  fever,  but  the 
evidence  went  to  show  that  mere  sesvage  did  not  give  rise 
lo  the  disease.  There  were  many  instances  of  people 
drinking  from  polluted  streams  without  their  being 
attacked  by  the  fever.  They  could  only  account  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  the  fact  that  the  poison,  once  it 
found  conditions  favourable  for  its  propagation,  spread 
among  the  populace.  Sanitation  was  the  Jundamental 
point  they  ought  to  aim  at,  instead,  of  futile  attempts  at 
quarantine  and  sanitary  cordons.  The  drinking  of  im- 
pure water  was  favourable  to  the  disease,  but  the  best 
preventative  was  the  renioval  of  sewage  from  large 
centres,  proper  ventilation^  and  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness. 

Dr.  M'GOWM,  Millport,  said  that  once  a  well  got  con- 
taminated, those  who  drank  the  water  were  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  typhoid  fever.  He  had  lately  investigated  a 
case  in  which  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  a  family,  and 
found  that  an  impure  well  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  Wells 
about  farm  steadings  were  liable  to  be  contaminated,  and 
the  milk  sent  from  these  places  into  towns  and  villages 
was  liable  to  cause  disease. 

DisABiuTiE-s  OF  Inspectors  of  NuliiA^fCEs. 

Mr.  E,  C,  RontNs,  London,  read  a  paper  on  *  The 
DLsabllities  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and  their  Remedy.* 
tSee  p,  176,) 

DtscussroN', 

Dr.  Naismith,  Ayr,  said  that  in  small  towns,  with 
populations  numbering  from  10,000  to  30,000,  the  position 
of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  was  frequently  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  person  holding  the  office  was  usually  a  native 
of  the  place,  who  was  only  half  trained  for  hit  situation, 
and  in  some  cases  he  was  allowed  to  engage  in  other 
OGCUpations.  It  was  a  pity  that  by  legislation,  municipal 
<»r  otherwise,  such  towns  as  he  spoke  of  could  not  obtain 
inspectors  trained  in  brger  towns.  An  inspector  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation^  and 
be  thouJd  be  removed  from  all  direct  authority  except  that 
of  the  medical  olhce^  who  was  his  chief, 

JDr*  Sj-MPson,  Aberdeen,  endorsed  the  views  expressed 
bf  Dr.  Natsmitb.    The  grievance  might  b«  worse  io  the 


^mailer  places,  but  il  also  existed  in  the  larger  towns. 
There  was  no  more  difiicult  position  than  that  of  a  sanitary 
inspector,  having  to  send  notices  of  removal  of  nukances 
and  for  the  repair  of  houses  to  members  of  town  councils^ 
Jfuman  nature  would  belie  itself  if  a  town  councillor 
receiving  such  a  notice  did  not  in  some  way  have  a  fceliog 
against  the  sanitary  inspector. 

Dr.  Wright,  Southport,  mentioned  a  case  in  which, 
when  a  medical  officer  did  anything  to  dissatisfy  a  meml^er 
of  the  town  council,  the  latter  or  some  of  his  friends  moved 
that  the  medical  olhcer's  salary  should  be  reduced. 
Members  could  imagine  the  great  annoyance  to  which  the 
medical  ofBcer  was  subjected  from  such  a  coune  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Sakitart  Condition  of  Glasgow, 

Mr,  Gilbert  Thomson,  C/E.,  submitted  some  *  Notes 
on  House  Sanitation  in  and  round  Glasgow.^  (See 
p.  178.) 

DlSCUSStON, 

Professor  jASfES  Thomson  wished  to  know  whether 
smoke  or  parafBn  was  the  most  effectual  test* 

Mr.  RoKiNS  said  he  had  never  used  the  smoke  test,  but 
had  found  oil  of  peppermint  mixed  with  water  to  answer 
very  well.  If  anything,  the  smoke  test  had  the  advantage, 
as  it  could  be  both  ;?ecn  and  felt,    ^ 

Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  in  reply  lo  Professor 
Thomson's  question,  said  the  smoke  lest  was  always 
preferable  to  the  other^  as  it  was  visible,  hut  the  para&n 
test  was  easily  and  rapidly  applied.  He  had  experienced 
very  little  diRicuUy  in  getting  at  the  ejtact  spot  where  a 
defect  cjtisted  when  using  paraffin,  as  the  smell  could  not 
be  mistaken.  The  mode  of  applying  it  was  to  pour  it 
from  the  top  into  the  soil  pipe  or  conductor. 

SouTMPORT— Thk  Danger  wnictf  Threatens  a 
Health  Resort. 

Dr,  Wright,  Southport.  read  a  paper  on  *  The  case  of 
Southport  I  an  Illttstration  of  the  Danger  which  Threaten* 
the  Existence  of  a  Health  Resort,'     (See  p.  17  r) 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  given  in  the  Cor- 
poration Galleries,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Congress, 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of 
Glasgow.  Invitations  to  the  number  of  nearly  one 
thousand  were  issued.  The  proceedings  were  of  the  roost 
ngieeable  character. 

Section  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

In  the  Easineering  and  Architectural  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Congress,  on  September  27,  the  president  {Pro- 
fessor T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.LB.A.,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  reading  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

London   Dwellings^ 

Professor  RorrEk  yMiTH  proceeded  to  discuss  Ihe  ques- 
tions of  soil,  building,  materials,  4&c>,  at  length,  and  In- 
stajtced  a  ourobcr  of  special  cases  coming  within  his  own 
piofessional  experience,  as  showing  that  much  of  the  older 
parts  of  London  consisted  of  houses  that  were  unhealthy 
owing  to  defective  site^,  bad  drainage,  bad  plumbing,  de- 
fective water  storagCi  the  absence  of  proper  air  space,  the 
dampness  and  foulness  of  basements,  the  unsoundness  of 
attics  and  upper  storeys,  that  were  neither  damp-proof  nor 
heat  and  cold  proof,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  thorough - 
faxes  in  which  they  stood  |  and  this  notwiihstanding  the 
exceptional  occurrence  in  some  localities  of  fine  old  houses 
admirably  built,  and  with  good  space  in  front  and  rear. 
The  outskirEs  and  suburbs,  as  a  whole,  presented,  at  first 
sight,  a  more  encouraging  aspect,  and  dwelling-houses 
were  no  doubt  much  better  situated  as  regarded  open  air 
round  them,  and  to  some  eitteot  enjoyed  a  purer  atrnosphere ; 
but  the  extent  in  which  systematic  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
cautions and  paring  down  of  everything  to  the  miaulest 
shred  was  Carried  was  almost  incredible*  All  those  appli- 
anca  connected  wiih  di«iiiag^  aiul  water  supply  which  we 
Digitized  by  v^3\.  ^ 
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in  our  wisdom  considered  it  best  to  hide  from  sight  were 
almost   always  ill-done,  and  generally  ill-understood,   so 
that  a  direct   danger  to  health   lurked  behind  skirting 
and  pipe  casings,  and  below  the  floors  of  many  a  showy 
suburban  villa,  or  neat  semi-detached  residence,  although  it 
might  be  cleverly  enough  planned  and  prettily  papered, 
and  neatly  paint«l,  and  generally  attractive  looking.     A 
very  large   number  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
had  been  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  though 
these  were  not  free  from  defects  of  many  sorts,  and  were 
always  very  cheaply  put  together,  yet,  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively wide  space  of  land  in  the  shape  of  forecourt 
and  back  garden  belonging  to  them,  they  were  far  more 
healthy  and  better  than  the  houses  which  operatives  occu- 
pied in  the  heart  of  Lonion.     They  were  almost  always 
constructed  two  storeys  high,  and  were  built  to  be  occu- 
pied by  two  families.     Thus  a  six-roomed  cottage  would 
divide  into   two   three-roomed  tenements,    identical,   or 
nearly  so,  in  plan,  and  having  separate  access  to  the  back 
yard  or  garden.     Many  df  these  were  outside  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  had  been  very  ill  looked  after  ;  but  where 
they  had  been  within  the  boundary,  or  in  those  suburban 
localities  where  the  supervision  had  been  strict,  they  really 
formed  fairly  healthy  and  comfortable  workmen's  houses. 
In  afterwards  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  remedies 
which  might  be,  were  being,  or  might  possibly  be,  ap- 
plied to  a  state  of  things  so  undesirable.  Professor  Smith 
said  it  would  be  understood  that  he  did  not  much  advocate 
legislation,  unless,  indeed,  for  such  special  objects  as  were 
definite  and  as  could  not  be  compassed  otherwise.     There 
was  a  great  deal  possible  with  existing  Acts,  especially  if 
<very  district  round  London  were  to  carry  out  its  duties, 
and  avail  itself  of  its  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
to  the  full.     If  the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  uniformly  adopted  and  efficiently  carried 
out,  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done.     The  public, 
however,  had  the  remedy  very  much  in  their  own  hands 
if  they  only  could  be  awakened.     In   short,  the   true 
cure  for  many  of  these  evils  was  to   be  sought  in  the 
operation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.     When  once 
the  public  learned  to  call  in    the  aid  of   the  sanitary 
inspector  or  the  inspector  of  nuisances  when  anything  was 
seriously  wrong,  we  should  be  on  the  way  to  improve- 
ment ;  but  if  we  could  once  create  a  demand  for  healthy 
houses,  and  induce  people  to  look  out  for  sanitary  pro- 
visions as   they  now  looked   out  for  pretty  wall-papers 
when  taking  a  house,    the   battle  would   be   won.     He 
looked  for  great  benefit  from  the  action  of  those  societies 
which  had  devoted  themselves  to  supplying  sound  advice 
on   the   sanitary  state  of  dwelling-houses.     The   Sanitary 
Assurance  Association  and  kindred  societies,  by  their  very 
existence,  acted  as  a   warning   to   the  householder  that 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  by  their  organisation 
afforded  him  reliable  advice  and  assistance  on  matters  with 
which  he  was  not  himself  able  to  deal.     But  of  a  large 
number  of  London  houses  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  the  percentage  of  these 
found  in  a  good  sanitary  state  had  been  ludicrously  small, 
though  it  had  been  found  possible  to  suggest  works  that 
had  remedied  all  such  evils  as  were  remediable.     Good 
was  being  done  by  the  erection  of  houses  in  flats,  though 
their  advances  had  been  less  rapid  than  had  been  hoped 
by  those  who,  like  himself,  advocated  the  movement  in  its 
early  days.     He  had  no  hesitation  in   saying   that  the 
occupants  of  well-built  flats  were,  on  the  whole,  in  much 
better  sanitary  circumstances  than   the   majority  of  their 
neighbours  in  adjoining  streets  who  occupied  rows  of 
ordinary  dwelling-houses.     Something  might   be    hoped 
also  from  the  extension  of  the  creation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies or  large  owners  of  property  undertaking  building 
speculations.  There  were  many  building  societies  in  London, 
but  most  of  them  were  only  buyers  of  houses,  and  a  badly 
built  house,  if  it  was  sure  to  command  a  rent,  would  not 
be  declined  because  it  was  insanitary.      At  present  the 
operations  of  joint-stock  companies  had  been  mainly  re- 
stricted to  labourers'  dwellings,  in  erecting  which  they  bad 


built  in  a  far  sounder  manner  than  private  specnlators,  and 
yet  had  mostly  managed  to  realise  a  fair  profit  The 
building  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  of  houses 
in  flats  at  the  main  centres  of  London,  was  a  great  field 
open  for  such  enterprise  well  directed  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  good  public  company  building  as  an  invest- 
ment, would  erect  houses  which,  from  their  sound  con- 
struction, would  be  a  boon  to  the  householder,  with  a  very 
fair  prospect  of  profitable  return.  Some  very  large  private 
firms  or  individuals  had  of  (late  become  engaged  in  the 
business  of  supplying  London  with  houses.  Some  of  these 
were  doing  their  work  well,  and  were  becoming  alive  to 
the  fact  that  a  sound,  healthy  house  was  an  article  which 
would  sooner  or  later,  as  sanitary  knowledge  extended,  be 
at  a  premium,  if  its  excellence  were  not  appreciated  yet  ; 
and  as  some  of  these  people  fortunately  built,  in  part  at 
least,  for  investment,  some  of  the  worst  of  the  evils  of  the 
leasehold  tenure  system  were  likely  to  be  by  degrees  over- 
come. If  it  were  possible  to  bring  in  the  custom  for 
leases  for  long  terms,  and  to  make  landowners  sensible 
of  the  responsibility  which  really  rested  upon  them  in 
respect  of  the  houses  they  allowed  to  be  built  on  their  land, 
and  if,  in  addition,  we  could  induce  capitalists  to  build  as 
an  investment,  so  that  they  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  solidity  of  what  was  put  up,  then  surely  we  might  hope 
that  what  remained  to  be  built,  or  rebuilt  in  London 
would  be  better  fitted  for  living  in  than  the  houses 
hitherto  erected.  But  there  remained  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity whose  case  was  so  bad  that  no  amount  of  public 
opinion,  thought,  and  care  had  proved  able  hitherto  to 
eflect  a  radical  improvement,  and  so  desperate  that  London 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  He  alluded  to  the  operatives* 
homes  in  those  old  parts  of  London  where  the  streets  were 
narrowest  and  the  houses  worst.  This  question  had  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  would 
probably  be  soon  again  before  Parliament.  The  chairman 
went  on  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  London  working  people  during  a 
period  which  might  be  approximately  stated  at  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  fifty  years.  In  the  summer  of  1881,  he  con- 
tinued, the  amount  of  accommodation  provided  by  public 
or  semi-public  agencies  in  London  reached  11,000  families, 
or,  estimating  an  average  of  five  persons  in  a  family, 
55,000  persons,  at  an  outlay  of  about  1,900,000/.  ;  and 
there  were  buildings  in  hand,  or  recently  erected  by  private 
builders,  and  by  the  Peabody  trustees,  which  might  be  esti- 
mated as  involving  an  outlay  of  not  less  than  900,000/.  more, 
and  calculated  to  increase  the  accommodation  by  probably 
27,000  persons.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  this  large  estimated  increase — that  was  to  say,  up 
to  82,000  persons — had  as  yet  been  realised,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  had,  and  probably  not  fewer  thsin  between 
70,000  and  80,000  persons  now  inhabited  the  improved 
dwellings  provided  by  these  agencies,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  l^ing  comparatively  lofty  dwellings,  arranged  as 
flats,  and  with  common  staircases.  In  conclusion.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  said  that  London  afforded  now,  and  must  for 
years  to  come  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  energies  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  sanitary 
science,  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and  the  per- 
formance of  sanitary  work. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  said  a  more  faithful  view  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  London  had  never  been  presented  to 
any  body  or  put  upon  paper.  He  (Dr.  Richardson)  knew 
London  very  well,  and  could  bear  out  all  that  had  been 
uttered  by  Professor  Smith.  Amongst  the  better-cbus 
houses  things  were  often  worse  than  in  those  of  the  lower 
class.  He  had  within  the  last  three  years  visited  1^  hoaae 
where  fourteen  servants  slept  in  a  basement,  the  truckle 
beds  being  fastened  to  the  wall  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  folded  up  during  the  day.  There  was  no  privacy  or 
ventilation,  or  any  idea  of  cleanliness  in  that  aputmeoL 
He  had  lately  been  called  upon  to  attend  a  case  o£  %en» 
in  a  very  large  house,  where  the  very  couches  in  the  fiit 
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<3rawing*room  were  odorous,  not  with  the  perfome  of 
flowers  or  anything  sweer,  but  of  the  scwer.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  a  nymber  of  houses  in  the  same  locality. 
The  soil-pipe  was  full  of  matter,  quite  up  to  the  watcr- 
closeL  Ht  had  iwjroething  to  do  with  a  house  the  dram  of 
which  had  to  be  opened,  and  fifty  barrow  loads  of  sewage 
were  taken  out  of  it»  That  was  a  representation  of  what 
might  be  called  5rst-class  squMe  houses,  and  how  far  it 
extended  through  London  it  was  quite  im possible  to  say. 
What  had  been  said  about  tradesmen's  houses  was  quite 
true*  The  wooder  was  that  London  was  so  healthy, 
LondoD,  with  a  deaih-rale  of  2z  per  t,ooo,  showed  the 
persistency  of  life  under  peculiar  conditions^  The  city 
seemed  to  be  very  fortui>ate  in  regard  to  position  and  the 
cnrrents  of  air  that  flowed  through  tt.  It  seemed  almost 
imposiibic  at  the  present  lime  to  get  over  the  land  difficulty. 
No  man  would  take  a  great  concern  in  the  building  of 
houses  until  the  time  came  when  he  could  build  oa  more 
than  a  forty  or  sixty  years*  lease. 

Professor  De  Chaumont  said  that  though  the  paper 
fead  by  Professor  Roger  Smith  had  special  reference  to 
Lrfjndon,  its  principles  were  applicable  to  every  city  in  the 
kingdom. 

Professor  Rckjer  Smith  said,  with  regard  to  what  Dr. 
Ricbardson  had  remarked  upon  the  very  low  death-rate  of 
London,  that  besides  its  certainly  favourable  conditions  of 
climate  arid  many  other  things,  they  must  n^^t  forget  that 
the  wonderful  increase  of  London  was  necessarily  the  cause 
of  a  low  death-rate,  because  almost  all  the  people  who 
come  to  it  from  the  provinces  were  in  the  prime  of  life^ 
and  had  passed  all  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
The  increase  was  one  of  perfectly  healthy  people,  and 
therefore  he  w)^  afraid  that  London  was  not  quite  so  salu- 
brious a  city  as  the  study  of  statistics  alone  would  make 
them  believe. 

The  Adv^antages  of  Low  Ceilincs  is  Small 
Houses. 

Mr.  John  Honeyman,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  *  The  Advantages  of  Low  CciUngs  in  Small  Houses. ' 
(See  p,  174,) 

The  SANtTARY  Aspects  of  House  Construction* 

Dr.  William  Wallace^  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
*  Some  Sanitary  Aspects  of  House  Cotistniction. '  (See 
p.  164.  J 

The  Testing  of  Drain  Pipes  and  the  Sanitary 

Condition  of  House  Walls  and  Sub-soil. 

Mr,  James  Stewart,  Sanitary  Engineer.  Glasgow, 
subniitted  a  paper  on  this  subject.     (See  p.  384.) 

Discussion. 

Dr*  Simpson,  Aberdeen,  said  that  Mt,  Honeyman** 
paper  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science,  as  he  would  have  them  to  build  streets  in  which  the 
houses  were  to  be  only  20  feet  wide  and  seven  storeys  tn 
height.  The  narrow  houses  advocated  by  Mr,  Honey  man 
would  lead  to  overcrowding,  and  xhh^  coupled  with  want 
of  light,  would  Jead  to  many  difficukics. 

Professor  James  Thomson-  ^d  the  papers  of  Mr, 
Honeyman  and  Dr.  Wallace  each  contained  much  inter- 
esting matter*  Mr*  Honey  man's  object  was  to  give  more 
floor  accommodation  by  reducing  the  height  of  the  ceilings, 
aad  thus  getting  a  large  number  of  people  to  live  in  a 
limited  space  in  large  towns.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  pack  people  closely  together,  it  became  desirable  to 
make  the  most  of  a  small  space,  Mr.  Honey man^s  recom- 
Btendations  were  in  a  great  degree  of  some  account  as  to 
BiaJiing  the  most  of  small  «paces.  It  was  certainly  unwise 
|&  aim  at  having  a  high  ceiling  with  a  large  portion  of 
Oibie  space  kept  only  for  the  accumulation  of  vitiated  hot 
iir»  allowing  the  air  for  ventilatioa  to  Aow  along  the  floor 


aboiit  the  people's  feet  and  legs  before  finding  its  way  into 
the  fireplace.  The  warm  air  generated  by  the  fire  or  gas. 
and  more  or  less  vitiated,  was  breathed  by  the  people,  and 
any  person  could  test  that  for  himself  by  getting  up  on  a 
table  or  a  ladder  near  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  criticised  adversely  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Honeyraan  proposed  to  provide  for  ventilation, 
and  suggested  that  in  such  houses  fresh  air  might  be  intro- 
duced at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  and  heated  before  it  was 
allowed  to  pas*  through  the  rooms, 

Mr,  Rogers  Fiktjj  remarked  ihat  it  wa^  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  drains  in  all  new  houses  should  be 
thoroughly  tested. 

Mr.  Honey  wan  udd  he  could  only  partially  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  on  his  paper*  There  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  mbapprcheasion  regarding  what  he  aimed  at.  His 
object  in  bringing  up  the  subject  was  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  preventing  overcrowding,  which  to  a  great 
extent  was  due  to  the  raising  of  rents.  Nothing  more  cer- 
tainly led  to  the  kind  of  overcrowding  which  resulted  in  a 
high  death-rate  than  high  rents.  If  the  people  could  be 
healthfully  housed  in  high  tenements  it  gave  larger  spaces 
round  aboot  the  houses.  Instead  of  a  dingy  range  of 
houses,  with  a  meuse  lane  running  up  between  them,  he 
would  build  say  three  blocks  on  the  space^  and  leave  lai^e 
spaces  between  them.  As  to  the  tenement  that  had  been 
referred  to,  it  was  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  better  in  the  way  of  dweUirjgs,  as  the 
houses  were  perFccily  cleanly,  bright,  and  airy  in  every 
respect.  As  to  ventilation,  he  did  not  advocate  the  use  of 
a  ventilator  at  all.  He  would  take  a  little  bit  off  the  top 
of  the  door*  which  the  people  would  know  nothing  about* 
If  a  ventilator  was  put  in  the  people  would  besttre  to  close 
it  up.  He  had  made  experimeots,  and  found  that  there 
was  always  more  heated  air  in  the  room  with  the  higher 
ceiling. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  authors  of  the  papery, 
»id  he  bad  to  do  with  the  administering  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament while  acting  as  a  district  surveyor  in  London^  and 
it  struck  him  that  the  less  restrictive  any  legislation  could 
be  made  the  more  likely  were  the  Acts  to  be  of  service. 
They  were  beset  with  very  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  house  to  the  best  advantage  ihe 
poor  in  large  cities.  One  would  like  to  see  them  in  the 
best  possible  dwellings,  but  these  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  They  were  compelled  to  provide  a  dwelling 
within  reach  of  the  wages  the  people  could  earn,  and  Mr. 
Honeyman  was  evidently  aiming  at  attaining  to  that. 

Water-closets, 

Mr,  Danikl  Emptage,  of  Maji^te,  read  a  paper  on 
'  The  Merits  and  Demerits  of  various  kinds  of  Water- 
closets  in  general  use.*     (See  p,  1 87.) 

Discussion, 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  said  the  drains  of  a  bouse  should 
always  be  disconnected  from  the  sewer,  to  make  sure  that 
no  gas  got  into  the  dwelling.  If  this  was  neglected  there 
would  always  be  smells  in  the  houw. 

Mr.  H,  H,  COLIJNS,  London,  said  he  always  put  a 
trap  in  the  drain  independent  of  the  disconnection  between 
it  and  the  house,  and  said  the  plan  was  one  which  he 
could  recommends 

•Tme  Hoi;sE  that  Jack  built/ 

Mr.  U,l{.  Collins  read  a  paper  entitled  '  The  House 
that  Jack  built,*  in  which  he  humorously  described  the 
unscientilic  construction  and  the  insanitary  condition  of 
an  imaginary  residential  villa  built  from  the  owner's  own 
design. 

MiDDLE-cuiss  Dwellings. 


Mr.   HrNRV  C.  Burrett,  F.S.S..  nmi  »  paper 
•Middle^ckss  DweUingf,'    (See  p.  '^JKqq[c: 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  was  of  opinion  that  middle-cla^ 
people  were  somewhat  better  protected  than  Mr.  Burdett 
seemed  to  think.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  class 
of  builders  infesting  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  who  had 
been  called  jerry  builders,  and  who  built  such  houses  as 
Mr.  Burdett  had  described.  While  that  was  so,  some 
local  boards  did  their  duty  ;  and  he  instanced  a  case  in 
which  an  order  had  been  issued  for  a  builder  of  that  class 
to  take  down  a  row  of  houses,  which  had  involved  an 
outlay  of  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  He  therefore  thought 
that  they  must  not  make  so  sweeping  an  assertion  as  that 
all  local  boards  neglected  their  duty.  The  occupier  of  a 
house  which  was  in  an  insanitary  condition  had  a  remedy 
at  law  if  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Professor  Robinson  said  it  was  true  that  the  occupier 
of  a  house  which  was  in  an  insanitary  condition  had  a 
legal  remedy,  but  surely  the  great  point  was  to  prevent 
such  a  necessity.  What  the  author  of  the  paper  had  said 
regarding  dwellings  in  London  was  borne  out  by  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  city.  It  was  within  his  knowledge  also 
that  there  were  numbers  of  excellent  local  surveyors  to 
vestries  and  other  authorities,  who  were  as  keenly  alive  to 
their  duties  as  any  person  could  possibly  be,  but  to  these 
the  observations  of  the  author  of  the  paper  did  not  apply. 
When  they  were  dealing,  as  they  had  been  that  morning, 
with  the  means  of  removing  sources  of  evil  and  death,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  thing  were  they  to  see  without 
notice  houses  springing  up  which  failed  to  comply  with  the 
most  simple  requirements  of  sanitary  knowledge. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  said  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever— he  knew  it  from  personal  experience,  acquired  from 
observation  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  consequences 
— that  the  matters  that  were  detailed  in  the  paper  were  true 
to  the  letter.  He  believed  that  the  evils  dealt  with  in  the 
paper  would  be  best  removed  were  every  man  called  upon 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  in  connection  with  his  parochial 
position.  He  knew  that  in  elections  in  the  South,  when 
individuals  were  proposed  for  election  to  local  boards  and 
town  councils,  the  majority  of  the  respectable  people 
living  in  these  respectable  houses  did  not  go  down  40  the 
poll  to  vote  for  the  proper  persons.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  intellect  and  intelligence  of  the  country  failed  to 
do  their  duty  in  connection  with  the  election  of  sanitary 
boards.  It  therefore  appeared  to  him  that  the  great 
principle  involved  was  that  they  should  call  upon  men  to 
do  their  duty  as  citizens  in  this  matter.  To  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  conditions  that  were  neces- 
sary to  be  obeyed,  in  connection  with  sanitary  laws, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  far  more  importance  than  to  rush 
off  to  Government  saying—*  You  must  d  >  this  and  that.' 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  said  that  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Burdett  were  not  exaggerated  in  the  slightest  degree. 
There  had  been  such  an  abominable  system  of  building 
carried  on  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London  that  houses 
had  been  let  to  tenants  a*  ho  could  not  stay  in  them.  Some 
of  the  drains  of  these  houses  were  laid  so  badly  that  the  fall 
was  from  the  sewer  towards  the  house,  and  in  one  case,  in 
order  to  get  a  drain  cleansed,  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  draw  the  sewage  from  the 
sewer  back  towards  the  house.  There  ought  to  be  fewer 
builders  on  local  boards.  The  origin  of  the  evil  was  that 
the  builders  exerted  themselves  to  get  on  to  the  boards, 
and  when  they  got  there  they  evaded  all  by-laws,  or  did 
not  seek  to  enforce  them.  Although  these  boards  had 
power  to  make  regulations  they  never  did  so,  and  thus  the 
builders  were  not  looked  after  as  regarded  drainage. 

The  Presidknt  said  there  was  much  in  the  paper  that 
agreed  with  what  he  had  ventured  to  state  in  his  paper 
that  morning.  In  fairness  to  the  great  many  hard-working 
men  who  were  striving  to  do  their  duty  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remind  the 
Congress  that  London  was  a  large  place,  and  if  some  of 
the  surveyors  were  not  sufficiently  supported,  the  majority 
of  them  were  working  hard,  and  doing  their  best,  and, 
but  for  their  labours,  things,  he  believed,  would  be  a 


great  deal  worse  than  they  were  at  present. .  These  sur- 
veyors had  a  very  onerous  task  to  perform.  It  |vas  hardly 
correct  that  the  Board  of  Works  in  London  had  no 
medical  or  sanitary  advisers.  They  were  advised  by  two 
gentlemen  ot  skill  in  regard  to  drainage. 

Mr.  Burdett  said  he  could  endorse  all  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  said  about  the  earnest  way  in  which  the  local 
surveyors  did  their  work.  Nobody  appreciated  thdr 
labours  more  than  he  did.  The  paper  was  not  directed 
against  the  local  surveyors,  but  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  ratepayers  to  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  support  the 
surveyors.  He  would  not  like  it  to  go  forth  that  thev 
thought  a  legal  remedy  preferable  to  a  healthy  house.  If 
they  wanted  healthy  houses  the  duty  of  the  citizens  was  to 
combine  to  get  up  some  organisation  with  a  view  to 
securing  proper  representatives  upon  the  local  boards. 

The  Scavenging  of  Towns. 

Mr.  John  Young,  Inspector  of  Cleansing,  Glasgow, 
read  a  paper  on  *  The  Scavenging  of  Towns.'  (See  p.  19a) 

Discussion. 

Professor  Gairdner  said  that  th^  whole  character  of 
the  paper  showed  that  Mr.  Young  had  his  heart  in  his 
work.  As  Mr.  Young  had  said,  the  work  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  was  popular,  and  all  that  w<is  done  was  open  to 
remark  from  persons  who  were  determined  to  nnd  fault. 
In  order  to  know  what  had  been  done  in  Glasgow  in  this 
matter  it  was  necessary  to  look  back,  not,  perhaps,  at  the 
time  when  Dr.  Arnott  visited  Glasgow  and  found  court 
behind  court  filled  with  famiiie*:,  while  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  piled- up  midden  that  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  court ;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Arnott  described  it, 
the  people  were  literally  living  upon  the  produce  of  their 
own  filth,  and  jealously  guarding  it  against  being  removed 
by  the  authorities.  That  was  the  original  state  of  Glasgow, 
and  that  was  what  they  had  been  gradually  getting  away 
from.  After  alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory  system  of 
cleansing  by  contract  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  he 
was  medical  officer  of  health.  Professor  Gairdner  said  be 
was  very  gla  I  that  Mr.  Young  regarded  himself  as  an 
officer  of  the  Health  Department,  because  he  could  not 
conceive  of  the  cleansing  of  a  town  being  well  managed 
where  the  scavenging  was  not  part  of  the  work  of  that 
departipent. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  said  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  over  the  works  described  by  Mr.  Young,  and  he 
must  confess  that  to  him  it  appeared  to  be  an  advance 
upon  a  great  deal  of  similar  work  that  was  p»erformed  in 
other  towns.  An  important  feature,  and  one  which  was 
highly  favourable,  in  connection  with  the  works  was  that 
they  were  not  destructive.  It  was  to  him  a  very  great  and 
a  very  serious  evil  to  see  materials  of  value  destroyed 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  at  the 
works  at  St.  KoUox  an  etiort  was  made  to  utilise  every- 
thing that  was  likely  to  be  useful.  The  manner  in  which 
that  was  carried  out  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  little  objec- 
tioaable  as  anything  of  the  kind  possibly  could  be  that  had 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  great  population.  There 
was  one  benefit  which  the  2,400  farmers  who  were  cus- 
tomers of  Mr.  Young  derived  from  the  manure  being  sent 
off  in  waggons  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  was  that 
they  would  get  it  on  to  the  land  before  putrefaction  had 
deprived  it  of  its  value.  He  could  not  let  that  .opportunity 
pass  without  expressing  his  fuU  approval  of  the  condition 
of  things  he  had  seen  at  St.  Kollox.  He  felt  that  that  was 
a  specimen  of  w«rk  th&t  might  very  well  be  copied  by  the 
London  authorities,  because  there  was  nothing  at  all  equal 
to  it  in  the  Metropolis.  A  proposal  had  been  considered 
by  the  Sanitary  Authorities  of  the  City  of  London  kx 
destroying  entirely  the  whole  of  the  refuse  that  thejr  col- 
lected from  the  streets,  ashpits,  stables,  and  cow-houses,  1 
because  it  would  cost  somethii4[  like  I2x.  a.  ton  to  Ukt^  h 
to  the  outside  of  the  city,  while  it>  would  be  wntth. 
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only  half-a-CTOwn  when  it  was  got  to  the  land.  He  was 
op[}osed  to  such  a  proposal,  because  he  thought  it  would 
result  in  injury  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Alex.  Frew,  Glasgow,  said  that  the  work  of  the 
Glasgow  Sanitary  Department,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  carried  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  he  would 
jnst  tell  them  how  sanitary  matters  were  managed  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  burghs  outside  of  Glasgow. 
Behind  a  terrace  of  self-contained  houses  there  were  ten 
or  twelve  ashpits  within  a  few  feet  of  the  back  wall. 
These  pits  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  refuse  thrown  into 
them  was  generally  allowed  to  lie  for  six  months  before 
being  removed,  or  at  the  best  the  places  were  not  cleaned 
out  oftener  than  three  times  a  year.  Surface  water  got 
into  the  pits,  the  rubbish  decomposed,  and  a  most 
abominable  smell  was  created.  When  this  refuse  was 
carted  away  it  was  not  taken  to  the  country  or  burned,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  was  taken  out  by  the  back  door 
and  put  in  front  of  another  terrace.  It  was  put  into  a  hole 
and  then  covered  over  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  board  was  put  up  bearing 
the  words—*  This  eligible  site  to  feu.* 

Mr.  Young,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Honeyman,  said  the  work 
executed  by  the  horse  machine  was  far  more  perfect  than 
that  done  by  hand.  On  a  well-paved  street  the  brush 
cleaned  out  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  and  the  work 
was  better  done  than  the  men  could  be  got  to  do  it.  A 
series  of  uniform  boxes  had  been  made  and  were  now 
lying  in  store  ready  for  use,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
public  would  come  to  see  the  benefit  of  adopting  them. 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewers, 

Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
•The   Ventilation   of  Sewers  and    House  Drains.' 

Mr.  W.  P.  BuciiAN,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  •  Venti- 
lation of  Street  Sewers/  in  the  course  of  which  he  described 
three  methods  by  which  ventilation  of  drains  could  be 
accomplished. 


E\TNING   MEETING. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson  delivered  a  lecture 

to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  taking  for  his  subject — 

Felicity  as  a  Sanitary  Research. 

From  which  we  extract  the  following  passages  : — 
There  was  a  noted  physician  I  once  knew  well,  who 
told  me  at  the  close  of  a  career  of  tifty  years  of  active  prac- 
tice, during  which  few  men  had  seen  more  of  his  fellow- 
men,  or  had  observed  more  keenly,  that  he  never  had  met 
a  perfectly,  or,  indeed,  a  comparatively  happy  human 
being. 

Physical  Conditions  Influencing  Felicity. 

To  arrive  at  the  true  mode  of  working  for  this  object 
^e  cannot  do  better  than  survey,  in  the  first  place,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  of  felicity,  and  of 
its  opposite  depression,  or  infelicity,  are  manifested.  By 
a  sort  of  general  impression  the  weather  is  believed  to 
exert  a  peculiar  influence  for  and  against  the  phenomena 
of  felicity.  In  this  view  there  is  undoubted  truth.  An 
increase  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  a  decrease  is 
each  a  cause  of  felicity.  In  ascending  from  valleys  to 
moderate  heights  there  is,  up  to  a  certain  distance,  a 
distinct  effect  of  the  kind.  So  definite  is  this  action  that 
I  know  of  one  person  who,  under  some  conditions,  feels 
life  is  a  load  too  hard  to  bear,  but  who,  in  a  dry,  bright 
mountain  region  to  which  resort  is  often  had,  throws  off 
the  despair  altogether,  and  lives  a  new  life.  In  the  nicely- 
adjusted  balance  of  atmospheric  pressure  against  animal 
chctUation  of  blood,  the  circulation  is  relieved  by  a 
moderate  removal  of  pressure.  Bat  if  such  removal  be 
tw^  great,  if  the  organs  of  the  body  become  congested 
the  removal,  as  they  may  be,  the  speH  is  broken. 


The  brightness  of  mind  induced  by  removal  of  pressure 
and  freer  circulation  is,  however,  bound  by  other  con* 
ditions.  Dryness  must  accompany  lightness  of  air  to 
produce  the  state  favourable  to  felicity.  There  may, 
again,  be  conditions  in  which  a  slight  excess  of  pressure 
may  be  conducive  to  felicity.  In  regions  where  the  land 
is  low,  compared  with  the  sea  level,  a  slight  atmospheric 
pressure  may  be  advantageous.  The  comparison  of 
children  living  under  differing  circumstances  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this  fact.  Children  in  an  open,  well- ventilated 
schoolroom,  how  different  are  they  from  those  who  are 
immured  in  the  close,  over-packed  dens  which  are  mis- 
called schoolrooms.  The  felicity  of  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  who  live  out  of  doors,  and  even  of  the  children 
of  the  fields  and  open  streets,  compared  with  the  felicity 
of  the  small  trader  whose  back  parlour  is  living  room  and 
playground  ;  the  felicity  of  the  man  or  woman  who  leads 
an  outdoor  life,  compared  with  the  felicity  of  those  who 
live  in  the  close  office  or  workroom,  how  entirely  different. 

Tea,  Wine,  and  Tobacco. 

As  a  rule  all  agents  which  stimulate— that  is  to  say, 
relax  the  arterial  tension  and  so  allow  the  blood  a  freer 
course  through  the  organs— promote,  for  a  time,  felicity, 
but  in  the  reaction  leave  depression.  The  alkaloid  in  tea, 
theine,  has  this  effect.  It  causes  a  short  and  slight  felicity. 
It  causes,  in  a  large  number  of  persons,  a  long  and  severe 
and  even  painful  sadness.  ^  There  are  many  who  never 
know  a  day  of  felicity  owing  to  this  one  destroying  cause. 
In  our  poorer  districts,  amongst  the  poor  women  of  our 
industrial  populations,  our  spinning,  our  stocking  weaving 
women,  the  misery  incident  to  their  lot  is  often  doubled 
by  this  one  agent.  There  is  another  agent  more  deter- 
minate in  its  effects  and  contrasts  than  tea,  and  that  is 
wine.  I  am  a  total  abstainer,  but  I  am,  I  trust,  an  honest 
observer  also,  and  I  confirm,  fiom  direct  observation,  the 
old  saying  that  *wine  makcth  glad  the  heart  of  man.*  If 
it  did  this  and  no  more,  I  should  say  let  the  felicity  of 
wine  remain  to  the  world.  Wine,  like  the  alkaloid  in 
tea,  relaxes,  lets  loose  the  channels  of  the  blood  ;  gladdens 
like  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  side  ;  gladdens  like  the 
gentle  atmospheric  pressure  which  forces  more  blood  on 
to  the  internal  parts.  But,  and  here  alas  I  is  the  rub. 
Carried  a  little  beyond  the  right  mark,  the  felicity  from 
wine  passes  into  folly,  the  folly  into  feebleness,  the  feeble- 
ness into  stupor,  and  the  stupor  into  a  depression,  the 
reaction  from  which  is  the  bitterest,  the  most  persistent. 
Tobacco  is  another  of  the  substances  used  to  produce 
abeyance  of  anxiety.  It  is  said  to  sooth  irritability  without 
stimulation,  but  it  leaves  in  many  persons  long  depression, 
coupled  generally  with  an  appetite  for  a  renewed  in- 
dulgence in  it,  which  becomes  intense.  The  confirmed 
smoker,  who  can  stand  out  against  indirect  effects,  whose 
taste  for  food  and  whose  digestive  endurance  are  little 
injured,  is  kept  during  the  whole  time  he  indulges  in  the 
state  of  suspension.  He  does  not  enjoy  felicity,  but  for 
the  time  experiences  a  relief  from  infelicity. 

Habitual,  Sensational,  and  Moral  Influences. 

Physical  work,  when  it  is  carried  short  of  exhaustion, 
keeps  up  felicity,  and  sloth  destroys  it.  But  the  physical 
work  that  exhausts  kills  felicity.  The  argument  extends 
to  mental  work.  Moderate,  wholesome,  mental  work  is 
the  best  of  all  aids  to  felicity  next  to  sleep  ;  it  strengthens 
the  mind,  it  softens  grief,  it  lessens  care.  Carried  to 
excess,  it  is  pernicious,  and  destroys  all  felicity. 

Practical  Design  for  Future  Sanitary  Work. 

In  the  dirfction  of  education  the  sanitarian  teacher 
should,  I  think,  begin  to  study  the  psychological  side  of 
humanity ;  what  human  nature  can  and  cannot  bear ;  how 
much  pressure  can  safely  be  put  on  humanity  withoat 
danger  of  explosiori :  how  much  felicity  can  be  secured  by 
removing  that  danger.  Beyond  tlie~n^  of  inculcating 
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what  are  the  necessities  calling  for  pure  atmospheres 
within  and  without  the  body,  we  can,  most  appropriately, 
explain  what  agents  taken  into  the  body  are  for  felicity. 
We  can  teach  what  temperance  in  all  things  effects  in  this 
direction.  We  can  denounce  every  indulgence  that  under- 
mines and  mocks  and  destroys  the  blessing.  We  can 
insist  on  cleanliness ;  cleanliness  of  body,  cleanliness  of 
mind.  We  can  show  how  flowers  and  plants  grow  for 
health  as  well  as  beauty,  and  why,  for  both  health  and 
beauty,  they  must  join  the  home  circle  if  felicity  is  to  enter 
it.  These  are  all  sanitary  questions,  and  they  a  11,  as  one, 
bear  on  felicity. 

Professor  Humphry,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Richardson  for  his  lecture,  said  it  had,  in  the  firs^.  place, 
tended  t )  show  that  happiness  wa^  very  closely  allied  to 
the  stomach.  Health  was  the  great  medium  of  happiness, 
for  where  there  was  health  there  was  happiness.  They  of 
the  medical  profession  often  met  with  persons  living  in 
beautiful  houses,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  who  were  not  happy,  because  they  were  not  well. 
No  doubt  happiness  was  the  prevailing  element  of  human 
life.  No  one  could  walk  through  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
where  the  men  were  bustling  about,  and  where  little 
children  were  to  be  seen  playing  around  them,  without 
feeling  that  these  people  were  really  all  happy.  People 
could  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  conditions  and  any 
circumstances  of  life.  The  little  alley  and  the  dark 
cheerless  room  became  a  real  source  of  happiness  to  the 
individual  who  for  some  time  dwelt  in  it.  Dr.  Richardson, 
in  his  lecture,  bad  rubbed  many  of  them  the  wrong  way. 
He  told  them  of  the  evils  of  alcohol,  of  tobacco,  of  tea, 
and  of  love.  He  was  bound  to  siy  that  he  thought  with- 
out tea,  without  tobacco,  without  alcohol,  and  without  love, 
they  would  on  the  whole  have  rather  a  dull  life  in  this 
world.  He  wondered  how  Dr.  Richardson  had  lived 
without  them  all,  for  he  expected  that  such  a  jolly- 
looking  man  must  have  had  his  share  of  them. 

Statement  by  the  Judges. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  read  the  following  statement 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  in  reference  to  the  awards 
of  the  judges  in  the  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances. 
The  question  of  poisoning  by  the  use  of  lead  paints  was 
one  of  such  great  importance  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  Council  had  considered  it  advisable  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  a  conunittee  specially 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  report,  which  was  signed  by  Professor  Corfield,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R,I.B.A.,  was 
as  follows : — *  We,  the  sub-committee  of  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  investigation  into  the  composition  and 
properties  of  non-po<sonous  white  paints,  and  their  driers, 
more  especially  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  lead,  beg 
to  report  as  follows : — We  have  examined  three  different 
non-poisonous  white  paints,  and  the  driers  supplied  with 
them,  and  we  have  found  that,  although  all  the  paints  are 
practically  free  from  lead,  two  out  of  the  three  driers  sup- 
plied with  them  contain  lead  in  large  quantities.  The 
committee  would  call  special  attention  to  this  fact,  for, 
although,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  makers,  the 
driers  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  only  about  7  or 
^  per  cent.,  they  are  in  practice  mixed  with  the  piints  to 
a  very  much  greater  extent,  and  consequently  the  paint, 
when  prepared  for  use  with  driers  containing  lead,  becomes 
a  poisonous  paint.  It  is,  therefore,  essential,  when  using 
a  so-called  non-poisonous  paint,  to  carefully  ascertain  that 
the  driers  used,  as  well  as  the  paint  itself,  are  free  from 
lead.  There  appears,  moreover,  no  substantial  reason  for 
the  use  of  lead  driers,  for  in  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
paint  and  driers  were  both  free  from  lead,  the  result  ob- 
tained in  the  trials  made  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  diflTerent  paints  for  decorative  purposes,  was 
superior  to  either  of  the  others.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  continue  the  experiments  for  a  sufficient  time  to  report 
upon  the  durability  of  the  various  paints.' 


Section  of  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and 
Geology. 

Dr.  R. 'Angus  Smith,  the  president  of  the  section,  read 
an  address  on  *  Air  as  a  Sanitary  Agent.'    (See  p.  154.) 
Discussion. 

Sir  James  Watson  said,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Smith's 
observations  on  smoke,  he  only  hoped  that  he  would  take 
the  subject  in  hand,  for  even  in  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
amount  of  smoke  was  a  crying  nuisance. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  expressed  a  hope  that  if  Dr. 
Smith  took  the  smoke  nuisance  in  hand,  he  would  go 
also  into  the  country  districts  and  apply  his  sensitive 
nose  to  the  foetid  smoke  arising  from  the  bings  of  bum* 
ing  shale  and  refuse  to  be  found  around  Gla^w.  Dr. 
Smith's  address  was  particularly  valuable  at  the  present 
time,  when  chemistry  and  sanitation  are  undergoing  a 
very  considerable  change.  The  purely  chemical  school 
of  Liebig,  which  pointed  out  the  importance  of  pure 
air  and  pure  water  as  well  as  it  could  be  pointed  oat, 
was  giving  way  to  a  large  extent  to  the  zymotic  or  vital 
school  of  Pasteur.  Now  so  long  ago  as  1848  Dr.  Smith 
suspected  that  not  to  impure  gases  alone  should  we  attri- 
bute outbreaks  of  disease  and  although  in  this  country  the 
vital  philosophy,  as  regards  disease,  had  not  made  so  great 
way  as  it  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  yet  im- 
portant contributions  had  been  made  by  two  men  in  this 
country.  One  of  these  contributions  was  by  Tyndall,  who 
had  done  good  service  in  the  vital  analysis  of  air,  while 
Dr.  Smith  had  invented  a  process  for  the  vital  analysis  of 
water,  which,  the  speaker  thought,  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fresh  starting-point  for  sanitarians  in  their  search  for 
pure  water.  He  believed  that  Dr.  Smith  was  pursuing 
these  investigations,  which  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
turned  to  practical  purpose  in  the  analysis  of  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  and  great  results  might  be  looked  for  from 
this  discovery. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  conveying 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Smith,  referred  specially  to  what  he 
had  said  as  to  the  utilisation  of  sewage.  He  himself  had  for 
many  years  been  interested  in  that  subject.  He  had  seen, 
and  did  see,  the  sewage  of  a  population  of  80,000  utilised 
with  the  best  results.  Land  had  been  purchased  by  the 
local  board,  under  whom  it  was  worked  at  a  cost  of 
180,000/.  The  interest  upon  that  money  was  being  paid. 
The  land  itself,  which  formerly  would  only  bear  one  ox  or 
half  an  ox  per  acre,  was  now  bearing  food  for  three  and 
a  half  oxen  per  acre  ;  and  food  was  being  provided  for  the 
people,  and  abundance  of  milk  was  being  sent  from  the 
farm  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Again,  before  the  (arm 
came  into  operation  there  was  only  one  person  occupied 
for  every  6fty  acres,  whereas  now  occupation  was  provided 
for  one  person  on  every  four  or  five  acres.  There  was 
therefore  abundance  of  employment,  and  a  very  large 
production  of  animal  food  for  the  people  ;  and  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  original  owners,  who 
had  been  made  rich  men  ;  while  the  sewage  of  the  district 
had  been  entirely  utilised  at  very  moderate  expense  to  the 
district.  He  contended  that  a  town  had  no  right  to  dis- 
charge and  to  destroy  that  large  amount  of  ammouia 
spoken  of  by  the  lecturer ;  and  if  so,  they  were  doing 
their  country  a  very  serious  injury,  for  which  they  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  called  to  accounL  Until  they  took  care 
to  keep  at  home  for  their  own  purposes  at  least  a  large 
amount  of  the  ammonia  that  had  been  referred  to,  they 
would  not  be  doing  their  duty  as  citizens.  On  the  part  of 
the  audience,  and  on  his  own,  he  had  to  convey  to  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper  he  had 
read. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  he  ¥ras  afraid  that  Dr.  Cameron  in  his  extreme 
courtesy  had  given  him  credit  for  some  things  which  mast 
be  referred  to  others.  He  certainly  was  working  upon  tbe 
analysis  of  water,  and  thought  he  had  found  some  thtngt 
whidi  he  believed  were  new  ;  but  he  was  afraid  lest  Dr« 
Koch  should  imagine  he  (Dr.  Smith)  claimed  the  s^tine 
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Srocess,  and   therefore  he  was  anxious  to  say  that  Dr. 
loch  had  the  entire  credit  of  having  begun  the  use  of 
gelatine. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

Mr.  W.  R.  £.  Coles,  London,  read  a  paper  on  '  Smoke 
Abatement.'    (See  p.  181.) 

Discussion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  MuiR  contended  that,  in  the  desire  to  abate 
the  smoke  nuisance  from  furnaces,  the  people  had  relied 
upon  inventions  when  dimensions  were  all  that  required 
to  be  attended  to. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  chimneys  of  manufactories 
should  send  out  smoke.  It  was  a  matter  which  the  people 
themselves  could  settle.  He  was  glad  to  see  from  the  news- 
papers that  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  had  commenced  to 
take  proceedings  against  the  offenders.  In  London  no 
manufacturer  would  dare  to  send  out  smoke,  because  he 
would  be  pounced  upon  at  once  by  the  police  and  prose- 
cuted. Indeed,  he  never  saw  a  chimney  in  London  send- 
ing out  smoke  in  the  way  he  had  seen  them  doing  in 
Glasgow.  With  regard  to  domestic  chimneys,  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  quite  certain  that  they 
could  not  indict  the  whole  people,  and  therefore  he  would 
impress  on  the  Congress  a  point  that  he  pressed  on  the 
Society  of  Arts  three  years  ago,  but  which  did  not  meet 
with  much  favour.  Still  he  considered  it  was  the  right 
one.  The  large  proportion  of  smoke  in  large  towns — and 
this  interested  not  Glasgow  alone,  but  also  London,  which 
from  its  large  ext^t  was  becoming  a  forest  of  houses,  or, 
as  one  gentleman  had  called  it,  a  desert  of  houses — tended 
to  produce  fogs,  and  he  believed  these  were  sometimes 
more  dense  in  London  than  they  were  even  in  Glasgow. 
How  was  that  to  be  done  away  with  ?  His  impression  was 
that  if  the  Legishiture  gave  the  local  authority  power  to 
license  chimneys  to  discharge  smoke  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  produce  of  the  licenses  belong  to  the  local 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  sani- 
tary operation  in  the  particular  district,  they  would 
soon  find  the  smoke  nuisance  would  be  very  materially 
abated.  They  would  also  find  that  the  appliances 
which  science  had  brought  out,  such  as  stoves  and 
warming  apparatus,  would  soon  get  rid  of  a  very 
large  amount,  say  four-fifths,  of  the  smoke  that  arose  from 
the  domestic  chimneys.  They  would  also  provide  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  Local  Authority  from  those  who  liked  to 
have  their  open  fire,  and  have  the  privilege  of  poking  it. 
That  to  some  extent  was  one  of  the  sources  of  smok«,  and 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  and  less  costly  to  the  owners 
of  poor  property  to  have  smoke-consuming  fireplaces,  or 
that  cooking  should  be  carried  on  by  gas.  They  would 
then  have  a  very  large  amount  of  that  smoke  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  without  any  of  those  various  changes 
which  had  been  suggested— that  of  laying  on  very  heavy 
penalties  against  the  offenders  and  preventing  people 
having  a  fire  to  look  at  if  they  liked.  He  thought  the 
plan  he  had  suggested  would  be  found  in  the  end  to 
abolish  the  smoke  nuisance  more  effectually  than  any 
others  they  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Coles  said  the  first  question  was  to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  smoke,  and  he  contended  that  whilst  it  was 
possible  in  a  sense  to  consume  the  first  products  it  was  not 
practicable  in  a  broad  sense  to  consume  smoke.  It  should 
be  prevented. 

The  President,  in  conveying  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Coles  for  his  paper,  said  that  it  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  such  institutions  should  exist  in  the  country, 
because  by  making  experiments  it  kept  the  matter  continu- 
ally before  them.  They  had  too  many  institutions  merely 
lor  ioquiry— but  that  was  not  enough.  £veo  Royal  Cum- 
■unions  confined  themselves  to  acquiriDg  information  which 
«SBited  among  the  people,  and  then  gave  it  out  in  reports. 


What  they  desired  most  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
sanitary  inquiry  was  a  proper  series  of  experiments,  and 
these,  he  believed,  were  all  carried  out  for  small  fire- 
places by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee.  Larger  ex- 
periments, which  were  very  expensive,  could  perhaps 
only  be  made  by  those  who  had  large  works,  and  were 
able  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  upon  them. 
He  alluded  to  the  new  methods  of  using  coal,  for  ex- 
ample Siemens'  carbon  furnaces  and  Jamieson's  furnaces. 
He  also  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  Jamieson  furnace,  which  he  found  in 
action  near  Glasgow,  although,  so  fir  as  he  knew,  it 
was  not  in  use  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom.  He 
happened  to  go  out  the  Great  Western  Road,  and 
there  he  saw  a  considerable  number  of  large  heaps  of 
waste  coal,  and  he  was  told  that  in  one  of  these  a  method 
was  being  employed  to  bum  the  smoke  from  them.  He 
found  that  tubes  had  been  inserted  to  a  considerable 
depth  into  the  mass,  and  these  were  drawing  out  the 
air  and  gases  from  the  centre,  and  from  under  the  sur- 
face of  these  heaps — the  air  going  in  by  the  surface, 
the  smoke  and  some  air  of  course  being  drawn  out  by 
the  tubes.  This  smoke  was  carried  off  in  long  tubes, 
and  from  these  there  was  a  constant  flow  of  liquid,  which 
contained  ammonia  and  oil.  The  smoke  had  ceased  from 
that  part  of  the  heap  where  these  tubes  were  inserted,  so 
that  this  process  of  Jamieson's  had  made  it  possible  to 
bum  these  enormous  .heaps,  whose  destruction  was  very 
important,  without  being  in  any  way  offensive  to  the 
neighbours,  and  that,  he  believed,  if  not  at  a  loss,  at  least 
without  very  great  expense.  Then  there  were  different 
kinds  of  smoke— black  and  grey  smoke — and  as  the 
colour  was  different  the  composition  was  different.  In 
house  fires  the  combustion  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  the 
oleaginous  matters  were  not  sufficiently  heated,  and  the 
smoke  of  a  black  colour  was  produced.  Any  method 
which  increased  the  heat  of  combustion  would  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  this  black  smoke.  Mr.  Muir's  state- 
ment was  that  smoke  could  be  consumed  by  proper 
apparatus,  but  Dr.  Smith  was  looking  forward  to  an  im- 
proved use  of  coal,  which  would  not  depend  on  those 
mechanical  agencies  which  Mr.  Muir  alluded  to.  He 
found  that  in  most  towns  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  putting  down  smoke  were  smoke  producers 
themselves,  and  it  was,  therefore,  difficult  to  get  these 
Acts  put  into  operation.  He  looked  more,  however,  to 
invention  and  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
people  than  to  legislation  for  improvement  in  this 
matter. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Coarse  and 
Fine  Flour. 

Dr.  Wm.  Wallace,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  the 
'Comparative  Merits  of  Fine  and  Coarse  Flour  as 
Articles  of  Food.*  He  never  ate  white  bread  if  he  could 
get  what  many  called  household  bread,  or  still  better, 
whole-wheat  bread ;  and  he  ^thought  a  little  education 
would  incline  the  general  taste  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. But  it  was  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Glasgow, 
and  particularly  the  working  classes,  ate  nothing  but  the 
finest  bread,  rejecting  the  good,  honest,  and  eminently 
wholesome  bread  made  from  home-made  flour,  as  if  it 
were  unfit  for  food.  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  use  of  oatmeal  was  gradually  but  surely  being  given 
up  by  the  working  classes  in  Scotland,  especially  in  large 
towns ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  liberal 
use  of  porridge  and  milk,  as  contrasted  with  white 
bread  and  tea,  would  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  CoLMAN  called  special  attention  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  so-called  com  flours.  They  were 
flour  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  essential  constituents  as 
fuod.  He  had  known  cases  in  which  they  had  been  used 
for  the  food  of  children  with  a  snuill  quantity  of  milk. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  food  was  insufficient, 
and  the  conscqaences  must  be  serioBS**  t 
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Disinfection  bv  Heat. 

Dr.  Adams  read  a  paper  on  '  Disinfection  by  Heat ; 
with  a  Description  of  a  New  Disinfecting  Chamber.' 
D.  W.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  he  said,  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  notion,  and  to  demonstrate '  by  actual 
experiment  the  fact  that  the  material  of  certain  contagious 
diseases  was  rendered  inert  by  exposure  for  some  hours  to 
a  high  temperature.  The  germ  theory  originated  in  a 
hypothesis  of  Kiveler  about  2O0  years  ago,  but  was  first 
distinctly  enunciated  by  Pasteur  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  had  been  subsequently  corroborated  or  illus- 
trated beyond  all  challenge  by  Tyudall  and  other  observers, 
and  the  doctrine  was  now  generally  held  that  it  was  pro- 
bably through  living  'organisms,'  or  germs,  that  all 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  were  propagated.  *  Germs ' 
or  •  particles '  of  contagious  matter  were  very  volatile,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  foremost  importance  in  devising  or  select- 
ing agents  for  their  destruction.  The  action  of  heat  in 
destroying  'germs;'  the  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
duration  of  exposure  that  was  necessary  for  the  destruction 
of  'germs,'  varied  according  to  the  species  of  'germs,' 
and  to  the  stage  of  development  at  the  lime  of  exposure  ; 
but  in  all  cases  an  exposure  of  several  hours  was  necessary 
in  practical  operations,  for  while  extremely  high  temperature 
would  effect  more  immediate  destruction,  there  was  a  limit 
within  which  heat  could  be  applied  so  that  the  fabric  of 
clothing  or  other  material  with  which  infection  was  asso- 
ciated might  not  be  injured  or  destroyed  along  with  the 
germs.  Dr.  Adams's  new  disinfecting  chamber  was  merely 
a  workshop  model,  and  therefore  open  to  improvement  in 
course  of  regular  manufacture,  but  it  illustrated  the  *  prin- 
ciple* of  its  construction.  Portable  and  of  cheap  con- 
struction, it  disinfected  by  dry  or  by  moist  heat,  as  might 
be  preferred,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  The  clothing 
was  not  exposed  to  products  of  gas  combustion,  which  in 
some  measure  were  conservative,  but  to  oxidising  currents 
of  pure  air.  A  maximum  temperature  was  maintained  by 
a  simple  contrivance  acting  automatically.  Infected 
articles  were  subjected  only  to  a  safe  maximum  tempera- 
ture, but  the  volatile  contagious  matter  emanating  from 
infected  articles  was  not  permitted  to  pas«  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  was  confined  within  the  chamber,  and  drawn 
through  a  furnace,  thereby  ensuring  destruction  beyond  all 
question  of  fallacy.  The  air  of  the  chamber  was  kept  in 
active  circulation  by  an  arrangement  that  acted  automatic- 
ally. The  gas  consumption  was  regulated  automatically, 
and  was  in  quantity  about  half  that  of  any  other  appa- 
ratus. 

Dr.  Sutherland  asked  if  Dr.  Adams  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  ova  of  vermin. 

Dr.  Adams  said  it  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
they  were  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  could  live  in  the  still  higher 
temperature  of  230^. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  experiments  upon  this 
subject  differed  a  good  deal  from  those  by  later  observers, 
especially  upon  the  life  of  bacteria  ;  and  the  question  arose 
whether  after  exposure  to  heat,  even  if  they  were  not 
dead,  they  did  not  change  their  character.  He  found  by 
experiment  that  by  exposing  flesh-meat  to  a  temperature  of 
180°  it  could  be  kept  for  a  couple  of  years  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  could  be  eaten  with  pleasure,  and  that  the 
difference  between  it  and  fresh  meat  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible. This  showed  that  these  organisms  were  not  killed 
by  this  heat  ;  they  were  at  least  changed,  so  that  their 
power  of  putrefjictioQ  was  destroyed.  They  were,  he 
thought,  sometimes  a  little  hard  on  these  low  forms  of 
life,  and  he  wished  to  suggest  whether  they  were  always 
connected  with  disease,  or  whether  they  might  not 
occasionally  be  of  use  for  giving  us  health  and  strength. 
This  was  a  spectilation^  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
not  worth  attention. 

The  Pollution  of  Rivers. 

Mr.  HiLNRY  Robinson.  M.InstCE.,  vead  a  paper  on 
•River  Pollution.'     (See  p.  166.) 


Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Town  Refuse. 

Mr.  Symons  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr,  JOHK  Coi^ 
LiNS  on  '  The  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Town  Rsfine.' 
(See  p.  189.) 

The  closing  general  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  bdd  in 
the  same  hall  at  5  p.m.  Professor  Humphry  occupied  the 
chair,  and  among  the  others  present  were — the  Hon.  the 
Lord  Provost,  Mr.  J.  Wyllie  Guild,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bums,  &c 

Dr.  A  LFRED  Carpenter,  the  president  of  Council,  suted 
that  circumstances  had  arisen  which  would  prevent  next 
year's  meeting  taking  place  at  Cheltenham,  as  was  intended. 
He  had  also  to  inform  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had 
received  a  very  influential  requisition  from  Dublin  asking 
that  the  Congress  of  1885  should  be  held  in  that  city. 

Tne  proceedings  terminated  with  a  public  banquet. 

Dr.  Ri'SSELL,  in  giving  *  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Resenre 
Forces,'  said  he  did  not  think  people  generally  had  anjr 
idea  how  much  sanitarians  owed  to  these  forces.  The 
presence  of  Profess  >r  De  Chaumont  suggested  to  him 
that  the  literature  of  sanitation  largely  originated  in  the 
necessities  of  the  army.  It  was  also  to  the  necessities  of 
the  army  that  they  owed  such  men  as  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  and  many  other  eminent  names.  The  coDsidrra- 
tions  of  the  health  of  the  military  forces  brought  them  face 
to  face  with  the  question  of  the  money  value  of  health,  and, 
conversely,  the  money  loss  which  attended  the  loss  of 
health.  If  these  men  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  like  the  ordinary  members  of  society  there  might 
be  a  good  deal  of  ill-health,  and  great  injury  might  be 
inflicted  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  surroumlings, 
and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  public  attention 
was  attracted.  But  when  they  were  told  that  in  times 
past  on  an  average  4  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  army 
were  incapacitated  by  sickness,  they  began  to  have  some 
definite  and  clear  conception  of  what  the  possession  of 
health  meant,  and  of  what  was  meant  by  its  loss.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Professor  De 
Chaumont. 

Professor  De  Chaumont,  in  replying,  said  that  in 
the  army  the  vocation  of  killing  men  was  more  profitable 
than  the  saving  of  life.  The  army  medical  staff  nad  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  health  of  the  forces,  and  many  emfttCBt 
practitioners  had  performed  valuable  public  services  In 
devoting  their  talents  to  the  subject  of  dealing  with  all 
diseases  which  tended  to  inflict  loss  upon  the  army. 

The  Lord  Provost,   in   responding  to  the  toast  of 
'Prosperity  to   the  City  of  Glasgow,'  said  he  had  been 
much   pleased   to  hear   how  the  subject   of  smoke  w:^ 
treated    by   Dr.  Angus  Smith.     In  Glasgow    they   had 
more   smoke   than   they  ought  to  have,  but  in  such  a 
climate  it  was  almost  unavoidable.     In  the  winter  months 
there   were  about    150,000   fires  going,    and   when  the 
chimneys  of  the  many   factories    and   workshops    were 
added  to  these  it  was  clear  that  the  atmosphere  could  not 
be  otherwbe  than  greatly  polluted.     Dr.  Smith  had  re- 
commended them  only  to  patronise  such  steamboats  2a 
gave  forth  little  smoke.     While  in  the  North  of  Ei»land 
during  the  last  fortnight  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  sail- 
ing up  one  of  the  lakes,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
nothing  but  coke  was  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  steamers. 
Were  the  same  system  of  firing  adopted  on  the  Clyde 
tourists  would  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  scenery  about  its  shores  than  they  had  at  present. 
He    had    Mratched    the    proceedings    of    the    Congress 
during  its  stay    in    the    city  with  much  interest,   and 
while  he  highly  approved  of  the  work  undertaken  at  these 
annual  gatherings,  he  set  very  great  value  upon  another 
department  the   Institute  had   organised.      It  examined 
local  survejrors    and  nuisance  inspectors,    giving    them 
diplomas  of  efficiency  if  they  passed  the  examinaticxis  they 
were  subjected  to.     He  hoped  these  examinations  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  officials  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  were  anxious  to  show  that 
they  were  cowpetent  to  discharge  the  duties  undertaken  b^ 
them.     He  concluded  by  propompg  'The  SaniUury  Instil 
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See  Testimonials  of  entire  Medical  Press  and  from  leading  Dermatologists. 

THE  PRACTITIONER  of  September  1881,  reports  a  lecture  entitled 
*  Recent  Advances  in  the  Therapeutics  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'  by  W.  A. 
Jamieson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R. C.P.Ed.  The  following  is  an  abstract  therefrom  :— 
'  Itching,  which  owes  its  origin  to  too  slow  a  current  of  blood,  of  which  the  most 
typical  example  is  that  seen  in  Eczoma  connected  with  varicose  veins  of  the  leg— but  to  the  same  category  also  many 
examples  of  Pruritus  Scroti,  Labiorum,  and  'Ani  may  be  referred— is  best  relieved  by  careful  Hannel  bandaging,  well 
applied  suspensory  bandages,  and  laxative  salts  or  mineral  waters,  which  unload  the  rectal  veins  by  freeing  the  portal 

^^  ^^  ^^      circulation,    combined   locally   with    weak   tarry 

From     THE     LANCET,     I    I  ■■  1 1  A  ■■     ^o^ions,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  Wright's 

Dec  22,  1866  :—*  In  our  hands  it     I    III  1 1 II  U     Liquor    Carbonis    Detergens,   a   well-made 

has  been  a  most  effective  agent  in     ^ | II II  II  n     aloo hollo  solution    of    Coal    Tar,   suitably 

skin     diseases,    especially    of    the     ^"^[J^^^^"*     diluted.* 

chronic  eczematous  class ;  and  one  case  of  psoria.^is,  which  had  resisted  all  other  kinds  of  treatment,  speedily  got  well 
under  the  application  of  the  Liquor  Carbonis  Detergens*  We  esteem  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  list 
of  skin  remedies/ 

From  the  MEDICAL  TIMES  AND     A  MimAlllA  ^'^"^    ^^<^    BBITISH 

GAZETTE,  January  19th,  1867  :-*  We  have     l"AU|cllllllV  MEDICAL  JOUBNAL, 

more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  value  of     |J|  II  R  Qlll^  lu  ^^P^^"*^'    22,   1871  :—  *  We 

this  remedy  in  ohronic  OCZema.'  ^^  •■  '  ■  *^  ^^  ■  •  ■  ^^  have  tested  it,  and  can  affirm 
its  value  as  a  detergent  agent.     We  consider  the  Liquor  is  an  article  of  great  utility.  * 

From  the  BBITISH  MEDICAL  JOUBNAL,  April  ist,  1882 :     nrTmiiniA 
'  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  preparation,  for  it  has  been  in  extensive  use  for     1 1  |l    |    |l  U  k  |l  |H  ^ 
many  years.     It  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Coal  Tar,  and  is  a  disinfectant     11  L    I    L  ■■  II  L  IV H 
of  considerable  value.     Medicinally,  it  is  often  used  for  ihe  destruction  of     ■^  ^    ■    ^  ■  » ^P  ^  ■  «  ^0  ■ 
pediculi,  and  as  an  external  application  in  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  other  skin  diseases.* 

A>//  t'n  Stock  and  sold  by  all  Druggists  ( Wholesale  and  Retail)  throughout  the  United 

Kingdom  and  Colonies, 


Proprietors :  W.  V.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 
SOUTHWARK    STREET,    LONDON. 


OHNEH 


Za/ir*'/'.—*  An  excellent  preparation;  contains  all  the  alkaloids  of  the 
Bark.' 

Medical  Times  and  Gazette, — *  An  excellent,  elegant,  reliable,  and  very 
convenient  preparation.* 

Pharmaceutical  ^wrwa/.—*  Excellent  preparation,  furnishing  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Bark  in  a  concentrated  form.' 
Chemist  and  Druggist, — *  Pharmaceutically  worthy  of  the  valuable  medicine  which  it  represents.* 
Medical  Press  and  Circular, — Used  in  hospital  and  private  practice  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.* 

At  Medical  Inter-  mh  m|  ■■  ■§  ^^  WM  ■§■  ■■■  H^  ■  ^M  ■■■  Made  from  Bark 
naticnal  Congress,  WlW  ■■  ■  ■■  ■l^y  ImI  ■■  ■  ll  III  ^^  Cinchona  Sue- 
London,  the  Indian  ^T  I  11  I  11  ■■  W  I  K  H  I"  I  cirubra,  as  grown 
Bark  was  declared  r|Hl||||  ■■  M  I  ■■  Kl  ■■  I  Government 
to  be  the  Bark  of  ■  ■■  U  ■  IJ  II  #m.  ■  Mil  JM  Ml  ■  Plantations  of  Bri- 
the  Future.  ■    ■■  ^  •■^  flflfllB   M    HWafll^r    ^  tish  India. 

Extensively  used  in  Private  and  Hospital  Practice,  on  account  See  opinions  of  Medical  and 

of  its  ELEGANCE,  MEDICINAL  VALUE,  and  MODERATE  Pharmaceutical   Press,   and    testi- 

COST.  ^j  CT        mony  as  to  its  superiority  over  all 

Price,   lOs.   6d.    per  lb. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS  (WHOLESALE  AND 

RETAIU  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  ordering  specify  «  UAfNEVS,' 


other  Fluid  Preparations  of  Cin- 
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WRIGHT,  LAYMAN,  &  UMNEY, 
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tute  of  Great  Britain,'  coupled  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  replying,  said  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  Lord  Provost  was  correct  with  regard  to 
their  aspirations  as  a  Congress.     They  did  hope  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  those  who  were  appointed  to 
the  important  offices  of  inspectors  and  surveyors  would  be 
called  upon  to  show  that  they  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
the  duties  they  were  undertaking  to  perform,  because  it 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  sanitarians  years  ago  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  mischief  was  done  by  persons  under- 
taking to  do  work  about  which  they  knew  nothing.     They 
had  only  now  to  go  through  the  streets,  of  southern  towns 
at  any  rate,  to  be  very  quickly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  there  should  be  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  sani- 
tary science,  for  in  almost  every  street  they  would  see  the 
sign  sanitary  engineer.     Every  little  plumber  in  the  place, 
every  i>erson  who  had  anything  to  do  with  drainage,  styled 
himself  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  was  insulted  if  you  doubted 
his   ability  to   perform   the   duties  which   devolved  on  a 
sanitary  engineer.     He  would  undertake  to  do  anything, 
and  the  result  had  been  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that 
these  men  had  introduced  disease  into  houses.     For  that 
reason  sanitary  science  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people 
in  more  ways  than  one.     It  was  because  of  this  condition 
of  things  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  established,  and 
he  was  glad  to  say  that  year  by  year  people  were  beginning 
more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  operations ;  to  look  to 
it  to  hold  up  a  beacon  of  warning,  to  provide  for  them  a 
chart  to  enable  them  to  sail  correctly,  and  also  to  be  a 
sort  of  pilot  to  lead  them  through  dangers  that  existed  on 
every   side.     The   powers  that  be  cared   little   for    life- 
saving.     A  great  deal  more  care  was  bestowed  on  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  kill.     The  Sanitary  Institute  stood 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  honours,  payment,  and 
appreciation  as  did  the  sanitary  authorities.     They  were 
patted  on  the  back  and  told  to  be  good  boys,  but  they  got 
none   of  the  plums.     He  was  wrong  ;  they  did  occasion- 
ally get  a  plum,  and  one  of  these   plums  had  fallen   to 
them  in  their  visit  to  Glasgow.    He  knew  a  great  deal  of 
Glasgow  before.      He   was  thoroughly   acquainted   with 
its  sanitary  literature,  and  was  satisfied  that  there   were 
great  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  sanitary  work, 
of  which   full  advantage  had  been  taken.     They  hoped, 
in    coming  to   Glasgow,    to   teach  their  northern   friends 
something,  but  they  had  been  taught    something  them- 
selves, and  would  take  home  a  great  deal  of  pleasurable 
recollection    of   their    visit,    and    a    great    deal    of   in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  great  difficulties  had 
been    overcome.      He    hoped     the    visit    to     Glasgow 
would  be  one  of  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  the   In- 
stitute, for  he  trusted  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
go  to  the  Government  and  say  that  the  time  had  now  come 
when   regulations    should   be   framed   to   prevent   Town 
Councils,  Local  Boards,  or  other  sanitary  authorities  ap- 
pointing  *  duffers*   to  fill  the  offices  to   which    he  had 
referred,  without  any  previous  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  that  those  who  had  the  diploma,  certificate,  or 
licence  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  should  be  preferred  over 
those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


DR.    ALFRED    CARPENTER'S    LECTURE    TO 
WORKING  MEN. 

The  last  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Con- 
gress of  1883  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  on  Sept.  29, 
when  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  addressed  a  large  gathering 
of  the  working  classes,  his  subject  being— 

Public  Health  :  a  Working  Man's  Question. 

Dr.  Carpenter  commenced  his  address  by  saying  that 
tlie  statement  was  frequently  made  that  sanitary  science 
ImmI  nothing  to  do  with  the  working  man,  but  he  hoped  to 


show  conclusively  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  a  working 
man's  question.     The  working  men  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  the  health  of  a  given  district  than  any  other 
men  who  lived  in  it.     The  rich  man,  the  professional  man, 
or  the  merchant  could   take  away  his  wife  and  family  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  city,  but  the  poor  man 
must  stop  near  his  work  ;  he  must  keep  to  his  work  or 
else  he  would  lose  his  income  altogether.     Was  Glasgow 
any  the  worse  of  the  expenditure  of  a  million  of  money  or 
more  in  bringing  Loch  Katrine  water  to  the  city  ?    Had  it 
not  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  people  of  Glasgow  ? 
Had  it  not  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  place  to  a  much 
larger  extent   than  the  expenditure  of  money  that  was 
required  to  bring  it  here  ?     In  the  district  in  which  he 
resided  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the  water 
supply  was  most  unsatisfactory  while  he  was -chairman  of 
the  water  company  of  the  place  ;  and  he  impressed  on  his 
colleagues  that,  so  long  as  the  water  supply  and  fittings 
were  of  the  kind  that  existed,  the  community  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  and  liable  to  the  incidence  of  disease  of  a 
very  severe   character.     He   persuaded  the  committee  to 
agree  to  certain  alterations,  and  as  at  that  time  it  happened 
his  term  of  office  expired  he  had  to  go  before  the  electors. 
Theownersof  property  went  about  to  the  electors  in  the  dis- 
trict and  said,  *  If  you  vote  for  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  these  altera- 
tions which  he  suggests  are  carried  out,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
raise  your  rents,'  the  result  being  that,  instead  of  heading 
the  poll,  as  he  had  previously  done,  he  was  at  the  bottom. 
The  cjuestion  of  how  many  deaths  had  taken  place  in  a 
year  was  one  thing  ;  but  the  question  of  how  much  sick- 
ness, how  much  suffering,  how  much  infelicity  there  had 
been  amongst   the  people  during  the  same  time  was  a 
much  larger  question.     He  should  take  the  average  sick- 
ness of  a  working  man  at  seven  days  per  year,  and  he 
should  tell  them  how  he  got  that  average.     It  was  from 
the  returns  of  the  great  benefit  societies— the  Oddfellows 
and  the  Foresters.     Now,  in  a  certain  disfrict  he  had  been 
inquiring  into  there  was  a  manufactory  which  was  reported 
to  be  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  in  which  the  work- 
men were   thought   by  outsiders  to  be  following  an  un- 
healthy   trade.      That    factory   had  a  benefit  society   of 
its  own.       He  found   that   in   that   factory,    which    was 
managed   on   the    most    strictly  sanitary   principles,    the 
amount  of  sick  pay  that  had  been  paid  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  had  only  been  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  a  half  days  per  annum  per  member.     There  was  a 
great  saving  to  the  working  man  in  the  difference  between 
three  and  a  half  days'  and  seven  days'  sickness  per  an- 
num.     Taking  seven  days  as  the   average    sickness   in 
London  each  year,  and  reducing  it  to  six  or  raising  it  to 
eight— and   that  was  probably  nearer  the  figure  in  Glas- 
gow—they would  see  what  an  enormous  difference  was  the 
result.     Supposing  there  were  50,000  members  of  benefit 
societies    in    Glasgow,    and    each    member    had     seven 
days'  sickness  in  the  year,   that  was  350,000  days'  sick- 
ness   per    year    which    members     drew    pay    for.       By 
a  very  slight    reduction    in    the  death-rate    they  would 
save  to   the  working  men  100,000  days  of  sickness  per 
year,  and  not  only  that  they  would  thereby  enable  them 
to  earn  their  usual  wages.     Dr.  Carpenter  said  this  showed 
conclusively    how   much   the   question   of    health   was  a 
working  man's  question.     In  speaking  of  the  unhcalthi- 
ness  of  Glasgow  he   was    not  saying   anything   in   con- 
demnation of  the  Glasgow  authorities,  because  they  had 
done  their  work  wonderfully  well.     They  had  had  almost 
a  superhuman  work  to  perform,  but  that  they  had  done  it 
well  was  proved  by  the   fact  that  they  had  brought  down 
the  death-rate  from  36  to  35  i>er  1,000  per  annum  to  what 
it  now  was.     He  therefore  said— All  honour  to  those  men 
for  what  they  had  done.     But  the  authorities  ought  not  to 
rest  contented  even  with  that.     They  ought  not  to  rest 
contented   till  they  had   brought  down  the  death-rate  to 
what  it  was  in  London  at  any  rate.  If  he  was  not  mistaken, 
this  metropolis  of  coounerce  had  a  desire  to  beat  London. 
Well,  it  had  also  the  power  to  beat  London,  becaiue 
Gla.«^ow  possessed  advantages  whichyfcondon  had  not  got. 
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Dr.  Carpenter  went  on  to  refer  to  a  paper  he  heard  read  in 
1874  by  Baillie  Morrison,  who  then  gave  certain  causes  as 
accounting  for  the  high  mortality  of  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Morrison  held  that  character  and  occupation  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  .the  high  mortality.  He  (Dr.  Carpenter) 
contended  that  character  and  occupation  were  not  reasons 
at  all  for  high  mortality,  and  he  instanced  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  healthier  districts  than  those  that  suffered 
from  the  cotton  famine  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was  the 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  high  wages  and  plenty 
of  work  there  was  always  a  high  mortality.  It  was  a 
very  serious  reflection  that,  the  more  prosperous  Glasgow 
Was,  pari  passu  the  higher  would  be  its  mortality. 
Character  might  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
men  were  not  vicious  from  choice.  'Overcrowding 
was  not  a*  complete  reason  for  the  high  death-rate  of 
•Glasgow,  because  there  were  districts  in  London,  like 
Ijhaflesbury  Park  and  Peabody  Buildings,  where  there 
-were  more  than  1,000  persons  to  the  acre,  and  where  the 
death-rate  was  only  14.  Why  was  that?  It  was 
because  nearly  the  whole  of  the  occupants  of  those 
<lwellings  were  total  abstainers.  Among  the  circum- 
stances to  which  he  attributed  the  high  death-rate  of 
Glasgow  there  were  two  over  which  the  people  themselves 
had  no  control.  One  was  that  the  houses  were  built  of 
stone  and  were  not  pervious  to  air  in  the  same  way  as  the 
jerry  builders*  houses  in  London.  No  air  penetrated  the 
walls  of  the  Glasgow  houses,  and  one  of  the  results  was 
foul  air  in  the  compartments.  He  had  a  proof  of  that  in 
the  fact  that  cold  weather  at  once  raised  the  death-rate  in 
Glasgow.  The  people  kept  the  fresh  air  out  of  their 
houses  in  trying  to  shut  out  the  cold.  That  was  one  other 
reason,  foul  air,  which  was  mentioned  by  Baillie  Morrison, 
who  also  referred  to  the  high  infant  mortality  in  Glasgow. 
Thirteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  babies  born  in  Glasgow  died 
in  the  first  year  of  their  life,  and  nearly  one-half  did  not 
reach  their  sixth  year.  This  sad  state  of  things  was 
brought  about  by  the  evils  he  had  been  speaking  of. 
Worse  even  than  the  foul  air,  however,  was  the  whisky 
shop.  The  money  that  should  go  to  the  support  of  their 
children  went  in  too  many  cases  down  the  throats  of  the 
fathcis  and  mothers  in  the  shape  of  whisky.  The  other 
circumstances  he  wished  to  speak  of  as  contributing  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  city,  and  yet  over  which  the  people 
had  no  control,  was  the  water  supply.  Serious  evil  fol- 
lowed from  the  city's  pure  water,  because  the  purer  the 
water  was  the  more  absorbent  did  it  become.  Before  it 
was  consumed  it  would  imbibe  in  foul  matters  that  were 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  would  thus  tend  to  diminish 
the  health  of  those  who  consumed  it.  Passing  from 
this  subject.  Dr.  Carpenter  pressed  upon  his  hearers, 
the  necessity  of  having  more  than  one  apartment 
in  their  houses  if  they  were  to  be  strong  and  well. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  savings  bank,  paying  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  working  men  of  the  city  that  they  should  be 
saving  more  money  pari  passu  than  any  other  working 
inen  in  the  kingdom.  He  wished  to  give  them  some  advice 
on  this  subject,  however,  and  it  was  this— that  they  should 
not  starve  their  wives  or  their  children  or  put  up  with  one 
room  houses  for  the  sake  of  thrift.  Roomy  houses  and 
fresh  air  promoted  felicity,  about  which  they  had  been 
hearing  so  much.  There  was  another  thing  which  pro- 
moted felicity  also,  and  that  was  good  cooking.  Speak- 
ing of  the  importance  of  pure  atmosphere,  he  advocated 
the  use  of  gas  apparatus  for  cooking  purposes.  If  they 
used  gas  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  their  expenditure 
would  be  less  than  at  present,  and  they  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  helping  to 
diminish  that  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  which  certainly 
did  much  to  injure  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  In  sailing 
down  the  Clyde  that  day  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  the 
immense  volumes  of  dense  black  oily  smoke  turned  out 
into  the  atmosphere  by  steamers  and  manufactories.  The 
owners  of  these  had  no  more  right  to  pollute  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathed  than  to  pollute  the  streams  running 
through   the   estates  of  the  landlords.     He  wanted  the 


working  men  to  take  that  question  in  haod»  and  detenmoe 
that  public  opinion  in  Glasgow  would  insist  upon  a^  stop 
being  put  to  these  dense  volumes  of  ssK^e  jseat  out  to 
destroy  their  comfort  and  happiness.  In  doing  that  they 
would  do  the  manufacturer  or  stcamsliip  owner  no 
injuiy.  If  they  were  compelled  to  consume  in  boilers  the 
tons  and  tons  of  carbon  and  oil  sent  into  the  atmosphere  in 
smoke  the  owners  would  be  amply  repaid  .the  oosL  WhQe 
the  present  condition  of  things  went  on,  the  commimity 
could  not  have  that  pure  atmosphere  so  necessaiy  to  the 
enjoyment  of  health.  He  counselled  the  electors  to  sead 
representatives  to  the  Town  Council  who  w.ould  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  insist  upon  the  law  being  pot  io 
force.  Referring  to  the  importance  of  good  samtaiy 
arrangements  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Dr.  Ctr- 
penter  instanced  the  case  of  the  army.  Each  soldier  in 
Her  Majesty's  army  cost  on  an  average  100/.  to  whip  him 
out  of  the  raw  recruit  into  a  state  fitting  him  for  service. 
Not  very  long  ago  the  death-rate  among  the  soldiers  at 
Gibraltar  was  21^  per  1,000,  and  now  it  was^only  5). 
He  asked  his  hearers  to  consider  the  important  uvii^ 
that  meant.  The  death-rate  in  the  London  police  vis 
only  5  in  the  1,000.  The  death-rate  in  the  army  wai9 
per  1,000,  and  in  the  navy  6  9-10.  He  attributed  the 
lower  death-rate  in  the  navy  to  the  circumstance  thit 
those  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  service  were  not 
exposed  like  the  soldiers  to  the  influence  of  the  whisky 
shops  and  gin  palaces.  He  maintained  that  if  the  mor* 
tality  of  the  city  could  be  reduced  from  26  to,  say,  18  in 
the  1,000,  the  working  men  would  be  able  to  effect  such 
a  saving  by  putting  by  the  money  which  would  be  s«ved 
through  the  absence  of  sickness  that  they  would  be  ablest 
the  age  of  sixty  to  retire  from  work  with  an  annuity  of 
I  Of.  a  week  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


THE   EXHIBITION'  OF  THE   SANITARY  INSTI- 
I  TUTE    AT  GLASGOW. 

This    Exhibition,    which    will   remain    open    until   the 
20th  inst.,  is  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bumbank,  Great 
I  Western  Road,  and  in  point  of  interest  is  quite  equal  to 
I  any  of  its  predecessors.     It  may  have  been  exceeded  at 
Croydon  in  the  number  of  entries,  but  if  the  character  of 
many  of  the  exhibits  a  year  or  two  since  be  considered, 
contrasted   with  the   almost   entire   absence  of  anything 
approaching  to  bazaarism,  on  the  present   occasion,  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  may  claim 
I  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  the  society 
I  has  ever  held,  as  although  several  well-known  firms  are 
!  absent,  on   the  other   hand,  many  new  exhibitors  have 
put  in  an  appearance.     Many   Scotchmen  consider  their 
sanitary  arrangements  to  be  somewhat  behindhand  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  towns  in  the  southern  parts 
,  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  this  should 
be  the  case  if  they  adopt  the  inventions  and  arrangements 
of  their  own  countrymen,  for  it  is  no  undeserved  com- 
pliment to  say  that  there  are  sanitary  appliances  here  of 
Scotch  invention  that  are  second  to  none  of  their  class  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Institute  has  been  fortunate  this  year  in  obtaining  a 
building  of  suitable  character  for  its  display,  for,  although 
rather  low-pitched  as  regards  the  roof,  it  is  light  and 
cheerful,  perfectly  straight,  and  so  arranged  that  no 
exhibit  can  be  lost  sight  of.  The  exhibits  .are  divided  as 
usual  into  five  classes  viz.,  construction  and  machinery, 
sewerage  and  water,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation, 
personal  hygiene,  foods,  and  disinfectants,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous class.  Each  class  again  is  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions, the  whole  having  been  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  L.  Box,  the  able  curator  of  the  Institute. 

The  three  well-known  Sanitary  Paint  Companies 
are  each  represented  by  well-ai  ranged  stands— vi^» 
the  Albissima   Paint    Company,^  Limitedi.   London,  tl»^ 
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Paint  Company,  Limited  (Messrs.  Griffiths, 
&.Co.,  Liverpool  and  London),  and  J.  B.  Orr  & 
cate  Paint  Works,  Charlton,  London,  S.E.,  the 
rection  of  the  Albissima  Company  being,  as  usual, 
g  feature.  The  productions  of  these  firms  have 
frequently  the  subject  of  comment  that  there  is 
resh  to  add  to  previous  descriptions,  excepting 

learn  wiih  satisfaction  that  all  the  companies 
»  be  increasing  in  popularity,  and  that  the  public, 
I  nile  to  be  convinced  in  the  matter  of  sanitary 
nents,  are  gradually  grasping  tlie  idea  that  any 
an  now   be  obtained   in   innocuous   paints,   and 

disagreeable  ordeal  of  house-painting  may  be 
without  danger  to  health,  and  with  scarcely  any 
>le  smell. 

IT  firm  closely  allied  to  those  above  mentioned,  in 
ary  character  of  their  exhibits,  is  Messrs.  William 
s  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  London,  ^ho 
:nt  with  their  usual  assortment  of  non-arsenical 
ngings,  and  pigments  for  decorative  purposes,  free 
cnic.  The  excellent  designs  shown  by  Messrs. 
s  always  render  their  stand  attractive  to  the 
fid  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  there  need  be 
r  to  health  even  in  using  the  commonest  wall- 
imples  are  shown  of  many  machine-made  papers, 
arsenic,  that  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  9^.  per 
welve  yards. 

.  Fred.  Walton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bemers  Street, 
make  an  interesting  display  of  their  speciality 
s  *  Line rusta  *, Walton,'  to  which  also  attention 
directed  in  these  columns  on  previous  occasions. 
.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  occupy  three  distinct 
hich  are  not  so  extensive  as  usual,  but  are  fairly 
itive  of  their  three  principal  departments  :  viz., 
e,  sanitary  fittings,  comprising  all  kinds  of  cocks, 
id  plumbers*  goods,  and  fine  art  ware.  Their 
)ecialiiies  are  on  view  ;  but  the  only  notably  new 
a  new  mode  of  connecting  brass  with  lead,  as,  for 
where  a  cock  or  valve  has  to  be  attached  to  a 
Hitherto,  as  our  technical  readers  are  aware, 
jen  effected  by  an  ordinary  plumber's,  or  *  wiped  * 
connection,  but  in  Messrs.  Doulton's  improve- 
tiough  the  two  metals  fuse  at  very  different  tem- 
,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  an  amal- 

has  l)een  obtained   that   does   away   with   the 
msightly  connection,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
•  and  much  more  secure  joint, 
and  earth-closets  and  the  appliances  in  connection 
I  arc  in  great  variety,  and  there  are  certainly  some 

inventions  amongst  them,  besides  one  or  two 
irel,  and  perhaps  'extreme'  ideas.  Amongst  the 
at  are  well  known  may  be  mentioned  the  *  Car- 
of  W.  P.  Buchan,  of  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow, 
exhibits  the  well-known  traps  and  other  sanitary 
h  which  his  name  has  become  so  extensively  con- 
Another  stand  is  devoted  to  an  extensive  collec- 
5  patent  exhaust  induced  current  fixed  ventilators 
.  styles,  for  churches,  schools,  public  buildings, 
Stic  dwellings,  the  principle  of  which  is  univer- 
vn. 
riplion  of  one  of  Mr.  Buchan's  appliances  will 

in  our  remarks  on  Messrs.  J.  &  M.  Craig*s 
rho  are  the  sole  makers  of  them.  Mr.  Buchan 
selected  by  the  committee  to  remodel  the  closets 
libition  building,  to  which  he  has  atta:hed  his 
appliances,  and  the  old  pan  closets  have  been 
and  his  popular  'Carmichael*  wash-downs  fixed 
lace,  which  has  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
rrangements. 

X  Fairbaim,  Melville  Place,  Edinburgh,  exhibits 
l>iirgh  protective  water-closets,  urinals,  and  si- 
lich  were  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Record 
IS*  ^^^3'  'To  these  is  added  a  water-waste 
00  the  siphon  principle,  worked,  however,  with^ 
Kk,  but  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  action 
liboii  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  and  the  supply 


of  water  to  the  pan  regulated  to  any  quantity,  preventing 
an  unnecessary  waste.      Drawings  of  one  of  the  closets 


^^        '    ■-'^^B 

HI 
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and  urinals  are  appended.  The  closets  possess  this  im- 
portant feature,  that  the  traps  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
emptied,  provision  being  made  for  an  effectual  seal  to 
both  upper  and  lower  ones,  and,  the  closet  itself  being 
virtually  a  wash-out  one,  there  are  no  valves  or  any  other 
fittings  to  get  out  of  order.  Another  feature  of  import- 
ance in  the  closets  is  that  they  can  be  made  to  siphon  as 
easily  with  one  gallon  as  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  they 
C2m  be  fitted  over  old  appliances. 

The  *  National '  and  *  Crown  *  water-closets  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Thomas  Twyford,  Hanley,  Safford^hire,  are 
showD  by  his  agent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Morrison,  of  Eglinton 
Street,  Glasgow.     No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  these 
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appliances  can  be  menlioned  than  the  continued  favour 
accorded  to  them  by  (to  some  extent)  rival  firms,  for  they 
are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  collections  of  other  sanitary 
engineers  in  the  exhibition,  who  recommend  them  in 
preference  to  others,  and  attach  to  them  their  own  fittings 
and  water-waste  preventers.  A  very  cho'ce  collection  of 
tiles,  suitable  for  baths,  lavatories,  dados,  and  other 
ornamental  purposes,  are  shown  on  the  same  stand  from 
the  works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  and  comprise 
specimens  of  most  of  the  styles  now  popular,  as  well  as 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  once  noted  chinas.  There  is 
a  refinement  of  tone  and  colour  in  many  of  them  not 
always  seen  in  kindred  productions,  and  the  hand-painted 
examples  show  in  most  instances  decided  originality  in 
design. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  effective  arrangements,  shown 
for  the  prevention  of  wa'er  waste  in  connection  with 
closets,  is  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ross,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  whose  suction-valve  (of  which  he  is  the  original 
inventor  and  patentee),  as  applied  to  this  purpose,  has 
been  before  the  public  for  some  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  use  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by,  amongst  others, 
The  New  River  Company,  and  East  London  Water 
Works,  Glasgow  Corporation,  &c.  The  valves  (of  vul- 
canised India-rubber)  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  closet, 
and  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing, 
without  the  small  supply  cistern,  the  water  coming  from 


over  basin  and  trap,  being  drawn  to  a  focus  at  the  front 
directly  over  the  outlet,  down  which  it  rushes  with  great 
force.  Another  *  departure*  from  the  orthodox  plan 
adopted  by  this  firm  consists  of  an  ornamental  w  ood  casing  of 
open  fretwork,  which  allows  a  free  current  of  air  to  be  con- 
stantly passing  through  it,  communicating  with  tbeouterair. 
An  improved  self-trapped  flushing  rim  urinal  also  possesses 
meritorious  points.  A  new  disconnecting  and  ventilatissg 
chamber  for  waste-pipes  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our 
stock  of  such  appliances.  It  is  of  circular  frontage,  per- 
forated all  over  with  small  holes,  and  is  intended  to  cover 
the  space  that  is  usually  left  from  where  the  outside  pipe 
that  carries  off  the  surface  water  ends,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  drain  pipe  from  the  ground  level.  The  advantage 
gained  is  that  instead  of  water  as  it  falls  splashing  arouod 
and  in  !k inter  often  becoming  frozen,  it  is  confined  within 
the  area  of  the  perforated  chamber,  avoiding  all  nuisance, 
and  providing  a  finish  to  what  is  at  best  an  unsightly 
feature.  At  the  same  time  a  free  current  of  air  is  allowed 
to  pass  between  both  pipes.  The  bath  and  lavatory  fitting? 
shown  by  Messrs.  Moyes  &  Sons  are  well  made,  and  conuin 
some  decided  improvements. 

Messrs.  Shanks  &  Son,  Tubal  Foundry,  Barr  Head, 
near  Glasgow,  are  well  represented  with  their  most  no:t«l 
specialities.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  collection  is 
a  handsome  combination  bath.  We  append  an  illns- 
tration  of  the  bath  without  the  outer  casing.  It  is 
elaborately  mounted  in  French-polished  mahogany,  with 
tiles  at  the  side  and  bevelled  plate-glass  panels.  The 
shape  of  the  bath  is  an  improved  one,  being  made  with 
a  large  circular  end  and  canopy  en  siiitey  which  causes  the 
spray-jets  to  converge  to  the  centre,  while  ample  room  is 
at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  bather.  In  this  bath  the 
fittings  are  much  simplified  ;  and  instead  of  the  nuiny 
valves  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  for 
providing  the  different  descriptions  of  baths,  we  have'only 


the  house  tank  or  direct  from  the  main,  yet  the  action  of 
the  simple  valve  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  en- 
graving secures  the  delivery  of  a  certain  amount  of  water 
each  lime  the  handle  is  raised  and  no  more,  and  it  can  be 
set  to  deliver  any  quantity  required.  The  illustration 
represents  the  attachments  to  the  closet  under  the  seat. 
On  lifting  the  handle  the  valve  is  drawn  up,  and  the 
water  begins  to  flow,  and  whether  the  handle  is  dropped 
instanter,  or  held  in  the  hand  until  the  lower  part  releases 
itself  from  the  suction- valve,  only  the  required  quantity 
of  water  passes.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and 
should  last  for  many  years  without  cost  or  trouble.  Already 
there  are  some  thousands  of  them  in  use. 

An  interesting  collection  of  sanitary  appliances  is 
shown  by  Wm.  Moyes  &  Sons,  PoUokshields,  Glasgow. 
Among  them  is  a  flush -out  closet  of  a  more  than  usually 
extended  area  at  the  top.  This  is  so  made  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  slop-sink  for  the  chamber  water,  and  the  seat 
being  hinged,  is  lifted  up,  exposing  the  full  surface  for 
this  purpose.  Another  improvement  is  that  there  are  no 
l)erforations  in  the  rim,  but  the  fan  distributes  a  good  flush 


three — viz.  hot,  cold,  and  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dial  with  a  finger,  the  moving  of  this  to  defined  positions   1 
producing  the  spray,   shower,  douche,  &c.     Complete  as 
this  luxurious  appliance  has  been  made,  the  makers  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  it  at  a  very  moderate  price.     Several  ciher 
baths,  beautifully  enamelled,  show  in  each  case  a  slightlj 
different  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  supply.     It 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
Messrs.  Shanks  that  wc  are  indebted  for  many  improve- 
ments   in    the   supply  arrangements    of   our    household 
baths —improvements    that    ax»  now  almost  universally 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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I,  other  makers  having  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
I  their  own  fittings  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  The 
e  also  fairly  represented  in  lavatories;  and  here 
ire  found  improvements  worthy  of  note.  For  in- 
the  waste-pipe  is  solid  with  the  basin,  the  whole 
nade  of  one  piece  of  earthenware,  preventing 
\  and  saving  expense  in  fitting,  and  the  waste-valve 
:ts  as  an  overflow.  The  firm  likewise  exhibit 
closets  and  water-waste  preventers,  and  it  is  almost 
s  to  add  that  all  the  fittings  are  of  the  best  class  of 
inship. 

James  Stewart,  sen.,  84  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow, 
lling  sanitary  engineer  of  considerable  repute,  and 
ntributed  a  paper  to  the  Congress,  an  abstract  of 
will  be  found  at  p.  184,  makes  an  important  show 
lary  drain  pipes,  traps,  grease  and  other  inter- 
,  which  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  brings 
r  in  one  exhibit  the  leading  inventions  of  the  prin- 
anufacturers  of  these  goods.  Kenon's  Patent  Air- 
rap,  Mansergh's  External  Drain  Trap,  Doulton's 
1  Ventilating  Trap,  their  Mud  Interceptor  or 
Trap,  Lathom's  Intercepting  Trap,  and  several 
)f  Messrs.  Doulton's  make  are  here  to  be  seen,  also 
ating  drain  trap  of  Mr.  Stewart's  own  invention, 
lid's  Six-inch  Drain  Siphon  Trap,  and  Belham's 
ch  Ventilating  Trap,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
sd  in  our  columns  on  previous  occasions,  Messrs. 

Sons'  principal  traps,  including  Weatherley's, 
's,  and  Houghton's  Improved  Court  or  Area  Gully 
md  their  excellent  interceptor  for  solids  described 
SANITARY  Record  of  June  15  last,  and  several 
>f  commendable  utility,  ail  of  which  Mr.  Stewart 
the  different  systems  of  drainage  he  from  time  to 
Tries  out.      One  of  the   leading  features   of  the 

illustrated  below,  and  which  will  be  readily 
)od,  is  a  'Field's*  30-gallon  patent  self-acting 
lush  tank  in  connection  with  a  disconnecting  and 
on  chamber  with  •  Field's  '  curves.  This  chamber 
to  a  level  with  the  ground,  is  lined  with  white 
bricks,  and  when  fixed  for  use  is  covered  with'  a 
1  lid.  These  appliances  form  one  of  the  best 
)f  flushing  house  drains  extant,  and  will  no  doubt 


an  ordinary  closet.     The  action  is  thus  obtained  :  a  com- 
mon  water-tap  placed  over  the  tank  is    turned  on  to  aay 


extent  that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  this  running 
into  the  tank  fills  it  in  a  given  time.     Immediately  it  is 


ly  used  in  the  future.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
lious  inspection  chamber  is  easy  mode  of  access  to 
the  clean  manner  in  which  it  can  always  be  kept 
ninimum  of  labour. 

.  B.  McCallum,  C.E.,  F.M.S.,  Borough  Engineer 
Corporation  of  Blackburn,  exhibits  specimens  of 
Ew  Tipping  Tank  Cisterns  of  his  invention  which 
a  have  commendable  features.  They  are  simple 
ruction,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  doing  their 
ith  certainty  and  efliciency;  and,  the  supply  of 
ang  under  complete  control,  waste  need  not  occur, 
e  adaptable  to  a  single  one,  or  a  range  of  closets 
Is.     We  append  an  illustration  of  one  attached  to 


full  it  cants  over  and  discharges  the  whole  of  its  contents 
into  the  pip?,  and  so  performs  its  flush.  There  is  actually 
no  difference  in  the  action  of  this  invention  over  a  siphon 
flushing  tank,  as  each  discharge  their  contents  when  full, 
and  the  arrangement  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  that  of 
individual  fancy.  Each  can  be  worked  either  with  or 
without  a  ball-tap,  and  probably  many  would  prefer  this 
invention  to  that  of  the  siphon.  They  can  also  be  made 
with  a  seat  action,  a  pull  action,  and,  in  the  case  of 
urinals,  with  the  pedal  arrangement. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  is  shown  by  Messrs. 
E.  &  A.  £.  Gilbert,  of  Carphin  Broughty  Ferry,  Forfar- 
shire, and  is  calculated  to  upset  all  our  preconceived  ideas 
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as  to  the  arrangements  of  our  water-closets.  At  first  sight 
many  may  be  inclined  to  look  upon  it  wiih  disfavour,  but 
a  little  consideration  will  convince  the  impartial  observer 
that  there  is  considerable  merit  in  it,  and  the  judges,  who 
spent  some  time  in  examining  it,  have  granted  it  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit.  The  one  exhibited  (an  engraving  is  ap- 
pended) is  an  early  production,  and  already  improvements 
are  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  pan,  which  is 
here  shown  as  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  ilooi. 


closet  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Oct.  15,  1882,  and 
repeat  the  illustration,  but  it  may  be  again  noted  that 
its  chief  feature  of  difference  to  others  lies  in  its  being 


As  the  illustration  so  clearly  depicts  the  arrangement,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  further  describe  it  beyond  saying  that 
the  seat  is  of  wooil,  and  sufficiently  large  for  its  purpose. 
The  idea  of  the  inventor  is  that,  while  applicable  to  private 
dwellings  generally,  it  is  more  particularly  so  for  railway 
stations,  hotels,  schools,  on  shipboard  and  in  any  place 
where  such  conveniences  are  requisite  for  the  general 
public.  Any  person  looking  at  the  illustration  will  at 
once  grasp  the  aim  sought  to  be  attained,  which  is  clean- 
liness and  perfect  freedom  from  contagion.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  these  conveniences  at  the  places 
designated  will  at  once  see  that  a  public  scandal  and  fre- 
quently disgusting  sights,  would  be  removed  bv  the  adoption 
of  the  improved  seals,  which  do  not  require  any  particular 
shaped  pan,  the  only  necessity  being  that  it  should  be 
sunk  part  way  at  least  in  the  floor.  Ihe  supply  of  water 
for  flushing  is  arranged  for  at  the  side,  shown  in  the  upper 
of  the  two  dark  figures,  and  is  brought  into  use  by  merely 
drawing  down  a  small  handle.  The  seat,  which  is  hinged, 
can  be  entirely  thrown  back  if  required,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  here  again  the  reason  of  the  arrangement 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  invention  should  communicate  with 
the  patentee^;,  who  will  initiate  them  more  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  arrangements,  than  can  be  done  in  these 
columns.  The  patentees  are  prepared  to  grant  licences  to 
any  firm  to  manufacture  the  new  appliance,  and  it  is  stated 
that  arrangements  are  already  in  progress  to  supply  it  to 
certain  railway  companies. 

Messrs.  Walter  Neilson  &  Co.,  Park  Foundry,  Paisley 
Road,  Glasgow,  send  a  few  sanitary  fittings,  such  as  water 
gullies  of  improved  construction,  an  enamelled  steel 
commode  suitable  for  ships*  use,  washhand-basin  with 
connections  and  some  cheap  and  simple  urinals  of  cast* 
iron  enamelled. 

The  British  Sanitary  Company,  Bothwell  Street, 
Glafgow,  exhibit  their  patent  self-acting  earth-closets, 
which,  among>t  many  other  awards,  received  the  medal  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  at  their  meeting  at  Newcastle-onr 
Tyne.     We  described  and  illustrated  this  form  of  earth- 


fitted  with  a  perforated  shovel,  which  \%  brought  quickly 
forward  by  the  seat  action  when  the  user  rises,  and  spreads 
the  earth  more  uniformly  over  the  excreta  than  is  efiected 
by  the  ordinary  processes. 

Another  firm  exhibiting  earth-closets  rather  extensively 
is  that  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Heap,  Park  Street,  Grecnhejrs,  Man- 
chester. Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Mr.  Heap  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  earth-closet, 
he  certainly  made  his  appearance  as  a  maker  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  introduction  of  these  ap- 
pliances, and  he  has  carried  on  a  successful  and  constantly- 
increasing  business  in  them  since  their  introduction.  Tbe 
over-populated  towns  of  the  Midland  and  Northern  dis- 
tricts, particularly  those  away  from  the  sea  coast,  wheic 
the  *  midden,*  or  pail  system  has  to  be  adopted,  ba?e 
offered  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  earth-closets  that 
have  greatly  increased  their  sale,  and  induced  their  adop- 
tion in  many  public  institutions,  such  as  workhonies, 
infirmaries,  &c.  At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Heap  is 
supplying  a]  large  number  to  the  Burton-on-Trent  Wofk- 
house,  but  many  mills,  factories,  and  so  forth,  hsve  had 
them  fixed  in  preference  to  any  other  from  a  sanitai)* 
point  of  view,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  this 
standpoint  they  are  as  a  rule  a  far  safer  apparatus  to  hate 
in  use,  particularly  where  large  numbers  of  people  aie 


congregated,   than   the  class  of  water-closets    or   other 
systems  generally  adopted.     Mr.  Heap  manufricturcs  these  ' 
closets  in  a  variety  of  different  forms  and  qualities,  of  which 
we  append  a  few  illustrations.     Our  first  is  1  sectional  rievr 
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h  is  common  to  all,  and  consists  of  an  earth  reservoi  r 
torage,  the  hopper,  or  'apparatus,*  as  it  is  marked  on 
plan  that  holds  the  working  supply,  the  seat,  which 
>  arranged  that  by  sitting  upon  it,  it  is  depressed, 
)n  rising,  and  in  connection  with  two  levers  on  which 
its,  a  charge  of  earth  is  distributed  over  the  excreta, 
seat  action  is  the  most  simple  and  effective.  Bein^ 
ely  automatic  not  anything  is  left  to  chance,  and  no 
:an  use  the  closet  without  the  distribution  of  earth 
ig  place.  The  subjoined  engraving  shows  the  closet 
le  of  its  simplest  forms,  and  only,  requires  the  tank  or 


/oir,  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing,  to  make  it  com- 
This  class  of  closet  is  made  of  ordinary  deal,  and 
•c  supplied  at  a  very  low  price.  From  this  quality 
are  made  into  various  higher  grades  until  we  reach 
French  polished  mahogany  example  as  illustratc(5 
r.  To  assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
odox  '  closet,  this  is  fitted  with  a  •  pull  up '  handle, 
a  water-closet,  and  is  in  every  other  respect  equal  iii 


ranee  to  a  high-class  water-closet.  A  recent  patent 
.  Heap's,  called  a  'separator,'  also  illustrated,  has 
uced  the  earth-closet  to  us  in  a  new  phase,  and  one 
5  calculated  to  obviate  an  objection  hitherto  urged, 
I  other  respects  to  prove  a  benefit.  This  consists  of 
imelled  trough,  fixed  in  the  front  part  with  a  grating 
ttom,  and  the  urire,  instead  of  passing  into  the 
ctor'  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  is,  by  this  arrange- 
diverted,  and  is  carried  by  means  of  a  pipe  into 
ar  channel,  where  it  may  be  collected  for  after- 
■tion  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  allowed  to  run 
bed  of  dry  earth,  which  renders  it  a  valuable  ammo- 
IMmnre.  At  all  events,  it  prevents  a  quantity  of  liquid 


filling  up  a  space  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and 

i  rendering  an  almost  constant  emptying  necessary.     With 

I  this  addition  the  earth- closet  becomes  one  of  the  most 

complete  available  media  for  the  disposal  of  human  excreta, 

reducing  inconvenience  to  the  smallest  limits. 

J.  &  R.  Howie,  Hurlford  Fireclay  Works,  Kilmar- 
nock, send  a  collection  of  their  goods,  including  white 
enamelled  sinks,  enamelled  cisterns,  and  various  ventilat- 
ting  and  other  traps,  and  drain-pipes.  Of  the  latter  they 
show  one  of  an  extra  strong  quality  with  a  patent  joint, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  conveying  water  under 
pressure.  A  patent  terra-cotta  chimney  can,  for  effec- 
tually curing  down  draught,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Henry  Blair,  of  68  Bath  Street,  whose  *  Patent  Dis-' 
connecting  and  Ventilating  Soil-pipe  Stench-trap'  was 
recently  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Sanitary 
Record,  has  put  up  an  erection  representing  the  side  of 
a  hous^  with  soil-pipe  and  connections  attached  to  show 
its  applicability  in  practical  use.  As  its  prominent  fea- 
tures have  already  been  pointed  out  we  will  merely  men- 
tion that  it  combines — as  the  name  implies — a  ventilator 
and  stench-trap  in  one.  The  grating  is  formed  by,  vertical 
slits  around  a  cylinder  a  little  larger  than  a  soil-pipe,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  is  fixed,  intercepting  it  and  the 
drain  ;  its  liability  to  become  choked  with  gravel  or  other 
matter  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  mininuim,  in  /act  is- 
almost  an  impossibility,  and  as  such  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  fiat  grating.  The  soil-pipe  being  continued  to  the 
roof  and  left  open  at  the  top  acts  as  a  long  funnel ;  the  air 
entering  the  grating  induces  a  continued  upward  current 
and  insures  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  drain. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Bomnois,  the  borough  engineer  of  Ports- 
mouth, shows  specimens  of  Bonlnois  &  Hilder's  patent 
•  Acme  '  sewer-pipes.  The  idea  of  this  invention  is  an 
improved  method  of  simply  and  effectually  laying  and 
jointing  sanitary  pipes  so  as  to  make  perfect  and  clean 
water-tight  joints.  The  flange  is  only  continoed  half  way 
around,  and  the  spiggot  end  has  a  corresponding  portion 
cut  away,  so  that  when  the  pipes  are  laid  there  is  a  con- 
siderable aperture  at  every  joint  which  is  covered  by  a 
flanged  cap  and  keeps  it  quite  rigid.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
to  possess  several  important  advantages  over  the  comrAon 
pipe  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 
The  pipe  may  be  dropped  instead  oi pushed  into  its  place 
and  so  secure  a  perfectly  true  invert  The  caps  may  be 
left  off  until  the  last  moment,  enablii^  the  inspector  to  tee 
whether  the  joints  are  water-tight,  &c.,  while  each  joint  is 
literally  an  inspection  opening  and  any  length  of  pipe  can 
be  removed  without  disturbing  those  adjacent  to  it.  The 
under  side  of  pipe  is  also  made  with  a  rest  taking  all  weight 
off  the  socket. 

A.  T.  Angell,  144  Fulham  Rorfd,  S.W.,  shows  his 
patent  lip  siphon  trap,  and  patent  air-tight  manhole 
cover,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  certificate  at  the 
National  Health  Society's  Exhibition  in  June,  when  an 
illustrated  notice  was  given  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sanitary  Record.  It  is  very  simple,  and  the  method 
adopted  for  rendering  it  tight  is  such  that  it  will  stand  the 
maximum  amount  of  wear  and  tear  without  becoming 
leaky.  Illustrations  and  prices  of  both  of  these  will  be 
found  in  our  advertisement  pages. 

Messrs.  J.  &  M.  Craig,  Hillhead,  Kilmarnock,  show 
to  advantage  in  their  several  specialities  consisting  of 
sanitary  stoneware,  and  fire-clay  appliances.  A  prominent 
feature  consists  of  a  collection  of  white  enamelled  sinks 
and  wash  tubs,  and  white  and  coloured  glazed  bricks. 
The  sinks  and  wash  tubs  are  coming  largely  into  use,  and 
their  cleanly  appearance,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  kept  clean  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
in  their  favour.  It  is  claimed  by  the  firm  that  owing  to 
the  high  temperature  at  which  they  are  fired,  and  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  process  of  making,  the  enamel  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  clay, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  exposure  to  all  weathers. 
Messrs.  Craig  are  the  makers  of  Mr.  Buchan's  several 
specialities  adverted  to  in  another  part  of  our  report. 
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Amongst  these  we  may  mention  his  patent  grease  trap, 
so  formed  as  to  allow  the  waste-pipe  from  the  sink  to  be 
ventilated,  while  preventing  smells  from  the  grease-box 
reluming  to  the  house.  Another  point  of  vantage  is  that 
there  are  no  dip  pipes  in  the  grease  receptacle,  which 
renders  the  clearing  away  of  the  fatty  matter  an  easy 
process.  Perfect  access  is  also  provided  to  both  house 
and   diain  ends  of  the  trap   independent  of  the  grease 


and  worthy  the  medali  and  certificates  it  has  open  many 
occasions  received. 

Mr.  Daniel  Emptage,  Dean  Hill  Sanitary  Works, 
Margate,  has  introduced  a  new  pattern  lead  trap  to 
obviate  some  defects  possessed  by  those  now  being  so 
largely  used  ;  we  refer  to  the  Du  Boise  patent  lead  trans 
and  bends.  It  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter,  the 
difference  being  in  the  shape  or  bend,  which  is  so  con- 
trived that  Mr.  Emptage  claims  that  it  will  hold  iu  seal 
secure  after  having  passed  a  quantity  of  water,  where  the 
half  S  or  three-quarter  S  would  have  become  untrapped. 
(See  p.  187).  ^        ^  ,        ^ 

J.  Hall  &  Co.,  Stourbridge,  send  a  few  samples  of 
glazed  bricks  and  one  of  their  porcelain  baths.  The 
latter  is  enamelled  on  the  outside  and  requires  no  wood 
casing.  ,        , ,  , 

Mr.  T.  Goode  Messenger,  Park  Rr.ad,  Loughborough, 
Leicesteishire,  has  recently  patented  a  water-waste  pre- 
venter,  as  depicted  in  the  following  engraving,  and  is 
shown    here    in    action.       This   water-waste    preventer 


receptacle  openinfj.  This  firm  are  also  the  sole  makers  of 
Maguire's  safety  joint  drain  pipes,  here  exhibited,  which 
have  been  illustrated  and  de^cril)ed  on  former  occasions  in 
the  Sanitary  Record,  also  of  Pott's  patent  Edinburgh 
air  chambered  sewer-trap,  an  invention  of  deserved  repute. 
A  variety  of  other  sanitary  goods,  e  ml  )racing  drain -pipes, 
grease -lioxes,  pulley-traps,  &c.,  help  to  make  up  a  very 
meritorious  exhibit. 

The  Pennycook  Patent  Glazing  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany, 581  Renfield  Street,  have  an  erection  illustrating 
I  heir  patent  system  of  glazing,  and  its  adaptability  for 
both  straight  and  curved  roofs.  The  sash-bars,  in  which 
the  patent  consists,  are  constructed  of  sheet  z'nc,  copper, 
or  other  metal,  in  combination  with  narrow  strips  of  sheet 
lead  ;  these  latter  are  simply  folded  down  upon  the  glass, 
and  keep  it  in  position.  The  section  of  the  bars  is  very 
small,  so  as  to  cast  but  little  shadow  or  obstruct  little 
light  ;  yet  they  are  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  all 
woodwork  except  purlins,  which  are  only  required  at  dis- 
tances of  from  5  feet  to  8  feet  apart.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  glazing  carried  out  under  this  system  is 
extremely  economical,  as  any  boy  can  put  the  glass  in  ; 
while  the  saving  in  lime  is  immense  and  broken  panes 
can  be  removed  and  replaced  wiihout  the  slightest  fear  of 
damaging  those  surroundin'^;  them.  It  has  ^en  used  for 
several  large  public  buildings,  and  is,  we  are  informed, 
becoming  very  popular. 

Messrs.  J.  Cliff  &  Sons,  Wortley,  Leeds,  send  an 
assortment  of  their  art  terra  cotta  ware,  ornamented  and 
l)lain  tinted  glazed  biicks,  &c.  The  porcelain  sinks  and 
l)alhs  made  by  the  firm  are  also  shown,  and  the  latter  are 
particularly  wortWy  of  note.  They  are  the  lightest  of  the 
kind  in  the  market,  while  the  quality  of  the  material 
used  is  such  as  to  en^^ure  their  being  of  sufficient 
strength.  They  are  lighter  than  many  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  and  the  finish,  in  common  with  their 
other  exhibits,  is  up  to  the  usual  standard  cf  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Muir,  Ewing,  &  Co.,  280  Great  Western  Road, 
Glasgow,  show  a  new  departure  in  baths,  sinks,  &c. 
They  consist  of  slal>s  of  ix»lished  Sicilian  marble  set  in 
strong  fire-clay  concrete.  Specimens  of  marble  floors  are 
shown,  which  appear  to  be  of  excellent  workmanship. 

T.  Heame  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  A.M.LC.E.,  &  Co., 
21  Harrington  Street,  Liverpool,  has  a  novelty  consisting 
of  a  sort  of  porcelain  and  terra  cotta  cap  for  joining 
metal  and  earthenware  pipes  together.  It  undoubtedly 
makes  a  sound  joint,  but  appears  to  take  up  more  room 
than  could  be  easily  spared  in  some  positions. 

Mr.  J.  Binnie,  Gartcosh,  and  69  Bath  Street,  Glasgow, 
shows  samples  of  salt-glazed  sewer-pipes,  invert  blocks 
for  channels  of  built  sewers,  gas  retorts,  fire-bricks,  and 
other  fire-clay  goods.  The  special  feature  of  this  exhibit 
is  the  quality  of  the  '  Gartcosh '  fire-clay  from  which  all 
the  goods  are  made.     The  workmanship  is  also  excellent, 


is  on  the  siphon  principle,  and  differs  from  manv  other 
good  ones  now  in  the  market  in  minor  details  only,  and 
with  them  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  full  and  direct 
flush  discharging  a  uniform  quantity  at  each  time,  no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order,  and  an  absolute  prevention  of 
waste.  Some  very  good  valves  for  hot-water  heating 
pipes  and  other  purposes  are  shown  at  this  stand,  and 
have  no  insignificant  claims  for  attention.  Perhaps  the 
most  salient  feature  in  these  is  that  the  working  parts 
are  on  the  outside,  and  therefore  free  from  the  action  of  the 
water  and  not  liable  to  get  set  fast,  while  they  are  easily 
accessible  for  oiling,  &c.  The  valve  is  also  full  bore,  can 
be  opened,  closed,  and  regulated  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  when  closed  is  perfectly  tight.  These  valves  have 
been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  and  the  demand  for 
them  testifies  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 

Mr.  R.  R.  McKee,  341  Port  Brae,  Kirkcaldy,  is  also 
showing  flushing  apparatus,  but  of  a  different  character  to 
what  we  have  so  far  been  describing.  One  is  for  flushing 
.sewers  periodically  and  automatically,  and  another  is 
shown  that  can  be  so  fitted  that  it  will  periodically  flush 
the  smaller  drains  in  connection  with  private  dwelling?, 
hospitals,  &c.  The  invention  is  quite  recent,  so  that  bat 
few  have  been  fixed,  but  some  flattering  testimonials  have 
been  received  from  those  surveyors  who  have  given  them  a 
trial.  » 

A.  Durand  Claye,  Ingenieur  en  chef  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  69  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  shows  various  books 
upon  sanitary  matters,  engineering,  &c.,  and  two  framed 
drawings  representing  respectively  the  development  of 
the  frontier  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  departments,  and 
a  view  in  detail  of  the  quarters  in  which  typhoid  fever  epi- 
demic prevailed  during  September  and  October  1882. 

John  Robertson,  412  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  shows 
drawings  suggestive  of  improvements  for  the  arrangement 
of  soil  and  waste  pipes,  &c.,  in  dwelling-houses  and  puUic 
buildings. 

Mr.  Chas.  Gay  Roberts,  of  Haslemere,  Surrey,  exhibits 
his  ingenious  invention  for  the  separation  of  rain*watcr, 
intended  to  obtain  pure  water  from  rooCi,  and  was  fiiit 
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exhibited  at  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  at  Newcastle  in 
Oct.  1882.  On  the  recomniendation  of  the  judges  it  was 
submitted  to  a  prolonged  trial,  and  a  medal  was  awarded 
to  it  in  July  1883.  It  now  obtains  a  certificate  for  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  It  is  exhibited  in  a  very  compact  form, 
and  provided  with  a  simple  means  of  adjustment  by  which 
the  same  separator  can  be  adapted  for  use  either  in  a 
smoky  town  or  in  the  country.  The  rain  that  first  falls 
upon  a  roof  brings  down  from  it  all  the  soot,  bird-drop- 
pings, and  other  impurities  that  have  been  collecting  since 
the  last  shower.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  are 
all  carried  into  the  store-tank.  The  rain-water  separator 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  filter.  AH  former  contrivances 
for  obtaining  pure  water  from  rain  have  attempted  to 
remove  dirt  from  the  water  after  it  has  been  stored.  The 
separator  is  a  self-acting  contrivance. for  preventing  the 
water  while  it  is  dirty  from  entering  the  tank.  It  is 
balanced  upon  a  pivot  in  such  a  way  that  it  allows  the 
first  portion  of  the  rainfall  that  washes  the  roof  to  run 
away  down  a  waste-pipe  or  into  a  foul-water  tank.  At 
the  end  of  a  given  lime  (from  three  to  nine  minutes, 
according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  apparatus)  the  separator 
turns  upon  the  pivot  and  directs  the  pure  water  into  the 
storage-tank.     tig.  I  shows  the  exterior  of  the  separator. 
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Fig.  I. 


It  is  constructed  of  zinc,  and  is  from  14  to  18  inches 
wide.  It  is  easily  fixed  by  an  ordinary  workman  to  the 
side  of  a  house  in  any  convenient  place  between  the  roof 
and  the  tank,  part  of  the  stack -pipe  being  removed  and 
the  separator  inserted,  so  that  the  water  passes  through  it 
to  the  tank.  Fig.  2  exhibits  a  sectional  view  of  the 
apparatus,  and  will  serve  to  make  its  principle  of  action 
intelligible.     The  upper  part  of  the  illustration  is  merely 


the  strainer,  with  a  perforated  plate  to  prevent  rubbish 
passing  into  the  separator.  1st  Action. — The  separator 
is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  first  into  which 
the  water  falls  has  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  (pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  area  of  the  roof),  through 
which  the  water  passes  into  the  discharge- pipe,  and 
runs  normally  to  waste,  or  to  a  separate  tank.  When 
the  rainfall  exceeds  the  discharge  through  this  hole, 
the  water  rises  in  this  compartment  till  it  reaches 
a  small  hole,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  second  com- 
partment. This  compartment  fills  very  slowly,  because 
the  water  escapes  therefrom  almost  as  fast  through  a  hole 
at  the  bottom.  When  the  second  compartment  has  filled 
to  a  certain  level,  the  separator  is  overbalanced  or  canted, 
so  that  the  discharge  is  directed  to  the  storage  tank.  2nd 
Action. — If  the  rain  is  very  heavy,  the  first  compartment 
is  filled  to  the  top,  and  the  second  fills  rapidly,  so  that  the 
separator  acts  sooner  in  a  heavy  downpour  than  in  a 
moderate  rain.  3rd  Action.— When  the  rain  is  leaving  off, 
the  second  compartment  is  kept  full  by  an  auxiliary  pipe, 
so  that  the  separator  rem2iins  canted  after  the  water  has 
ceased  to  pass  from  the  first  into  the  second  compartment. 
By  this  means  the  last  drop  of  rain  is  stored.  Detailed 
description  of  the  apparatus  :  A,  removable  strainer,  with 
perforated  plate  to  prevent  rubbish  passing  into  separator ; 


pji« 


B,  outlet  for  water  to  pass  to  separator ;  c,  separator 
balanced  on  pivot ;  D,  small  compartment,  into  which  the 
rain-water  first  falls;  E,  small  hole,  fitted  with  washer 
proportioned  to  size  of  roof;  F,  larger  hole  to  take  the 
overflow  D  during  moderate  rain ;  G,  discharge  pipe.  In 
a  storm  the  water  fills  the  compartment  D,  and  flows  over 
the  top  of  this  pipe.  H,  small  holes  at  bade  of  G,  between 
compartments.     When  the  rainfall  exceeds  the  discharging 
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capacity  of  hole  E,  the  water  rises  in  compartment  D,  and, 
passing  through  holes  H,  slowly  fills  compartment  j. 
\Vhen  the  weight  of  water  in  j  overbalances  the  separator, 


stack-pipes  are  connected  underground  with  the  large 
separator  as  described  above.  Both  of  these  methods  of 
fixing  are  shown  in  plate  4. 


:  I 


Fic.  3. 

it  is  canted  (as  shown  in  fig.  2),  and  the  water  (by  that 
time  pure)  directed  by  the  discharge  pipe  G  into  the  storage 
pipe  K.  L,  small  hole  at  bottom  of  compartment  M.  j, 
auxiliary  pipe  for  keeping  compartment  j  full  after  the 
separator  is  canted,  when  the  rain  is  leaving  off,  so  that 
the  last  drop  of  rain  may  be  stored.  By  raising  the  slide  N 
(shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  fig.  3),  a  third  and  fourth 
hole  can  be  opened  at  h  ;  this  will  cause  the  compartment 
J  to  fill  more  rapidly.  The  whole  of  the  water  passes 
through  the  discharge  pipe  g,  which  conveys  it  into  the 
waste-pipe  p,  so  long  as  it  remains  uncanted  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  fig.  I. 

The  length  of  time  it  remains  in  this  position,  running 
the  water  to  waste,  is  regulated  by  the  slide  N  to  suit  the 
smokiness  of  the  locality.  The  dotted  lines  down  the 
centre  indicate  the  position  of  the  iron  frame  to  which  the 
apparatus  is  attached,  provided  with  holes  for  fixing  to 
the  wall. 

The  price  of  a  separator  varies  from  i/.  15J.  to  5/.  loj. 
for  roofs  of  from  300  ft.  to  5,cxx>  ft.  area.  The  apparatus 
being  strictly  self-acting  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
it  needs  no  other  attention  than  an  occasional  washing. 
The  first  separator  was  sent  out  in  1879  ;  it  is  fixed  on  a 
group  of  five  cottages  in  Rogate,  in  Sussex.  The  pur- 
chaser left  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  cottagers,  who 
washes  it  about  three  times  a  year,  drawing  the  centre 
part  off  the  pivot  for  that  purpose.  It  has  needed  no 
other  attention,  and  is  reported  to  be  as  good  now  as  it 
was  at  first.  A  few  have  been  fitted  up  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  but  the  separator  is  most  valued  in  dis- 
tricts where  well  water  is  of  bad  quality  or  only  to  be 
obtained  by  sinking  to  a  great  depth. 

Where  there  are  several  stack-pipes  to  a  house  these 
should  be  connected  before  the  water  enters  the  separator, 
either  above  or  below  ground.  The  separator  may  be  put 
at  the  top  of  the  tank,  or  in  any  convenient  place  between 
it  and  the  main  pipe.  The  water  leaves  the  separator  six- 
teen inches  lower  than  it  enters  it ;  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  will  consequently  be  only  lowered  to  this 
extent  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  separator  under- 
ground. In  large  houses  it  will  often  be  found  convenient 
to  provide  one  or  more  of  the  stack-pipes  with  a  separator 
for  an  upstairs  tank,  to  supply  water  by  gravitation  to  the 
kitchen  boiler,  or  for  other  purposes,  while  the  rest  of  the 


Fig.  4. 


Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  &  Co.,  34  Upper  Gloucester  Place, 
London,  and  at  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  exhibit 
their  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings  of  every 
description.  An  apparatus  is  at  work  on  the  stand,  and 
conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  the  power  of  which  the 
system  is  capable.  Although  the  pipes  are  small,  they 
throw  off  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  are  easily  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  any  building.  The  furnace  is  a  small 
iron  one,  which  requires  no  setting,  and  consumes  very 
little  fuel.  There  are  some  very  pretty  specimens  of  coil- 
cases  and  ornamental  gratings,  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
heating  apparatus  can  be  made  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
decoration  of  a  house. 

The  great  strength  as  well  as  the  flexibility  of  the  pipe 
used  by  Messrs.  Bacon  is  shown  by  a  coil  surmounted  by 
a  double  knot  of  pipe  on  which  there  is  a  gauge,  showing 
a  constant  pressure  on  the  whole  of  4,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  wrought  iron  tubes  of  special 
manufacture,  i  ^^^  in.  external  diameter  and  ^  in.  thick, 
the  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  right  and  left  handed 
screws.  They  are  connected  together  by  means  of 
sockets,  also  screwed  right  and  left  hand,  which  draw  the 
ends  together  and  force  them  one  into  the  other,  thus 
making  a  perfectly  sound  hydraulic  joint,  as  strong  as  the 
tube  itself.  This  joint  is  not  at  all  affected  by  expansioD 
—  a  source  of  continual  trouble  and  annoyance  where  the 
ordinary  form  of  joint  is  employed— and  offers  the  further 
advantage  of  allowing  any  tube  to  be  disconnected  and 
removed  without  the  least  disturbance  to  the  r«st. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  full  size  of  the  tube, 
with  a  joint.  It  was  first  introduced  by  J.  L.  Bacon,  and 
afterwards  extensively  used  by  other  makers. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  tubes  form  the  heating  sur- 
faces and  connections  of  the  apparatus ;  the  remainder,  an 
exact  and  fixed  proportion,  built  in  a  furnace  at  the  lowest 
level,  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  boiler.  The  appa- 
ratus, therefore,  consists  of  an  endless  circuit  of  tubes,  all 
of  the  same  diameter. 

Thus  constructed,  the  apparatus  is  charged  with  liquid, 
and  closed  by  an  automatic  valve  fixed  in  a  cistern  at  the 
highest  point— its  object  being  twofold  :  to  pass  off  the 
excess  of  liquid  in  the  pipes,  caused  by  heat  expannon, 
knd  to  re-absorb  the  same  when  cooling.     The^tubes  are 
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thus  continually  kept  absolutely  full  without  possibility  of 
a  higher  pressure  than  that  at  which  the  valve  is  set,  and 
which  corresponds  with  the  temperature  the  pipes  are 
intended  to  develop.  Formation  of  steam  is  impossible, 
as  is  also  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  through  air 
locking. 

Amongst  the  advantages  offered  by  such  a  system  of  ap- 


tubes,  bent  in  tiers  one  over  the  other,  and  disposed 
in  the  interior  of  a  famace,  the  temperature  of 
which  tubes  steadily  increases  throughout  their  length,  a 
considerable  economy  of  fuel  can  be  secured  by  careful 
disposition  of  the  tubes  and  construction  of  the  furnace  ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  the  temperature  of  the  escaping 
smoke  need  only  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  return 


j)iratus,  the  following  rftay  be  mentioned  '.—Ease  of  Appli- 
cation.— In  consequence  of  the  superior  quality  and  small 
diameter  of  tlie  tubes,  and  the  facility  wiih  which  they  can 
be  bent,  the  apparatus  is  equally  applicable  to  old  or  new 
constructions,  for  it  can  be  introduced  without  disturbance 
to  existing  arrangements,  and  does  not  necessarily  entail 
the  construction  of  trenches  or  channels  for  connection 
mains,  an  inconvenience  in  other  systems  often  debarring 
iheir  employment.  The  expenses,  therefore,  accessory  to 
its  introduction  are  very  trifling,  and  as  the  circulation  does 
not  depend  on  the  tubes  being  laid  at  a  slope,  the  apparatus 
is  not  unsightly.  Simplicity  of  Management.  -  -  The  action 
of  the  apparatus  being  that  of  the  simple  circulation  of 
liquid,  induced  by  lighting  the  furnace  Hrc,  all  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  condensation,  air  stoppage,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  attention  to  valves  and  air-cocks, 
are  avoided.  The  management  i*,  indeed,  so  simple  that 
it  can  be  left  to  the  care  of  any  ordinary  house  servant. 
Durability.  —  The  whole  apparatus,  when  erected,  is  tested 
by  hydraulic  means  to  a  pressure  of  130  atmospheres,  and 
since  the  valve  is  regulated  to  blow  off  at  six  atmospheres, 
it  is  manifest  that  leaks  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Further, 
in  consequence  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  material 
employed,  viz.,  wrought  itvn^  breakage  is  impossible,  even 
in  the  event  of  the  greatest  violence.  Hence,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  often  such  a  heavy  item,  and  so  difficult  to 
estimate  in  the  case  of  other  systems,  such  as  steam,  cast- 
iron  hot- water  pipe,  or  hot-air  apparatus,  is  in  the  case  of 
this  system  practically  nil ;  instances  have  been  known 
where  apparatuses  have  been  in  use  over  fifteen  years 
without  entailing  the  least  expense  for  repair,  //eating 
Capacity. — The  apparatus  workiig  under  a  valve,  the 
phenomena  of  ebullition  are  avoided,  and  the  heating  sur- 
faces can,  by  regulating  the  valve  accordingly,  be  raised  to 
very  high  temperatures  without  the  formation  of  steam. 
The  system  is  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  for  drying 
closets  and  stoves  for  manufacturing  purposes  where  great 
heat  is  required,  and  where  the  ordinary  system  of  hot-air 
flues  is  inexpedient,  both  on  account  of  danger  from  fire 
and  damage  from  noxious  vapours.  But  since  laws  of 
hygiene  forbid  the  employment  of  overheated  metal  sur- 
faces for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  heating,  the  apparatus 
is  in  such  cases  constructed  so  that  the  surfaces  cannot 
exceed  a  mean  temperature'  of  237°  F.,  with  the  result, 
that  while  in  every  way  obedient  to  those  laws,  the 
greatest  possible  effect  is  obtained  from  the  tubes, 
and  one  considerably  in  excess  of  that  obtained 
from  other  systems  of  circulating  apparatus.  Economy 
^  Fuil  and  Rapidity  of  //eating.  —  Since  in  this 
iqrstem  the  ordinary  boiler    is   replaced  by  a  series  of 


pipes,  or  about  190®  F.  ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  boiler, 
where  perfectly  free  circulation  is  possible,  and  the 
tem|)crature  of  the  water  is  practically  the  same  through- 
out, the  heat  of  the  flow-pipe  governs  that  of  the  chimney. 
As  the  practical  result,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  consumed  is 
actually  taken  up  and  distributed  by  the  heating  surfaces 
of  such  an  apparatus  ;  this  is  against  40  per  cent,  to 
70  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  hot-water  and  steam  boilers. 
Compared  with  cast-iron  hot- water  apparatus,  another 
notable  source  of  economy  is  obtained  from  the  remark- 
ably small  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  raise  the  apparatus 
to  its  effective  working  point,  the  proportion  betiueen  the 
two  being  as  I  :  8.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  the  weigh:  of  the  materials  used  in  each  system  for 
equivalent  purposes. 

/ncongel ability  and  Absence  of  Deposit. — It  was  formerly 
necessary  to  maintain  fires  during  excessive  cold,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  in  the  pipes  from  freezing ;  this  was 
naturally  inconvenient  where  otherwise  no  fire  was  re- 
quired, and  was  subject  to  occasional  failures.  This  in- 
convenience has,  however,  lately  been  entirely  overcome — 
the  pure  water  formerly  used  being  now  replaced  by  a 
patent  non-freezing  solution,  perfectly  inoffensive  to  the 
materials  of  the  apparatus.  The  solution,  once  in  the 
tubes,  serves  for  an  indefinite  period  without  losing  its 
effectiveness,  since  it  neither  decomposes,  precipitates,  nor 
evaporates  under  the  action  either  of  heat  or  cold. 

Messrs.  Bacon  have  special  systems  of  ventilation  which 
are  applicable  to  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  make  schemes  suitable  for  any  building  either 
old  or  new.  In  large  buildings  a  fan  worked  by  a  gas 
engine  is  generally  used  to  extract  the  vitiated  air,  the 
fresh  air  being  warmed  before  entering  the  rooms  by 
passing  over  the  hot  piF)es.  This  system  has  been  largely 
adopted  on  the  continent  with  great  success. 

The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Jas.  Keith,  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Arbroath,  who,  as  a  gas,  hydraulic,  and  water  engineer, 
is  universally  known,  is  one  of  the  important  collections 
in  the  exhibition.  A  new  water-closet  with  some  distinc- 
tive features,  called  the  *  Automatic  Ventilating  Safety,' 
exhibited  here  for  the  first  time,  is  worthy  of  attentive 
observation.  The  pan,  trap,  cistern  for  ball-cock,  and  over- 
flow, are  all  of  one  piece  of  earthenware,  and  the  closet  is 
ventilated  in  no  less  thad  three  separate  places,  viz.,  from 
the  soil-pipe,  or  drain,  the  plunger  chamber,  and  the  side 
of  the  basin  itself  above  the  water-line.  It  is  on  the 
wash-out  principle,  and,  besides  the  pan,  contains  a 
chamber  for  bait-tap,  and  another  for  a  plunger 
which    is    formed    of   a    cone    of   ^ite    earthenware 
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and  India-rubber  washer  on  bottom,  connected  with  the 
pull-up  handle ;  each  chamber  having  communication 
with  the  other  for  the  water  to  pass  into  them.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  the  supply  cistern  for  its  flush,  as  the  water 
may  be  taken  from  the  house  cistern  or  from  the  main ; 
and  it  permeates  over  the  whole  of  the  three  chambers, 
securing,  too,  an  entire  change  of  water  in  each  every 
time  the  closet  is  used.  On  lifting  the  handle  the  plunger 
is  raised  in  its  chamber,  giving  direct  access  to  the  out- 
flow pipe  ;  and  an  automatic  water-valve  inside  the  ball 
cistern  is  worked  with  only  a  pint  of  water,  effectually 
sealing  it  and  preventing  hissing  or  leakage.  The  seat-lid 
being  hinged,  access  to  ihe  whole  of  the  parts  is  obtained 
instantly,  and  each  can  be  readily  cleaned  or  taken  out  if 
nece^^ary  ;  and  it  is  th's  easy  mode  of  access  and  its 
general  simplicity  that  has  secured  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  while  the  ventilaiing  arrangements  appear  to  be 
of  the  most  perfect  character. 

Mr.  Keith's  hydraulic  rams  and  ram-pumps  for  raising 
water  by  its  own  action  out  of  low-lying  grounds 
or  running  streams  to  high  elevations  have  a  world- 
wide notoriety,  and  offer  some  of  the  best  facilities 
extant  for  providing  a  water  supply  in  country  places, 
and  under  otherwise  difficult  circumstances.  Mr.  Keith 
also  takes  a  front  rank  as  a  heating  engineer,  his  *  Chal- 
lenge*   boiler    having    gained    great     popularity,   both 


ventilators  —  Stevens's  patent  exhaust  ventilator  and 
chimney  tops,  and  a  patent  adjustment  for  openii^  and 
closing  fanlights,  &c.,  the  invention  of  W.  &  R. 
Leggott,  of  Bradford.     The  conical  ventilator  admits  the 


air  from  the  outside  through  a  tapering  aperture  whose 
largest  opening  is  inside  the  building  which  diffuses  the 
incoming  current  of  air  into  the  apartments  quite  imper- 


"on  account  of  its  great  heating  surface,  and  the 
fact  that  it  requires  no  brick-work  setting  ;  standing  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  Arm  also  show  to  advantage  in  hot- 
water  coil  tables  and  hot-water  apparatus  with  open  fires, 
likewise  complete  in  themselves,  reauiring  only  access  to 
a  chimney  for  a  smoke-pipe,  and  of  a  most  ornamental 
character.  The  coil  tables  are  made  to  any  size  or  shape, 
and  may  be  had  from  a  small  one  suitable  for  a  vase  or 
bust  to  any  required  dimensions. 

Mr.  J,  E.  Ellison,  Victoria  Square,  Leeds,  is  showing, 
in  addition  to  his  own  well-known  conical  and  radiator 


ceptibly.  The  *  Radiator,'  as  depicted  in  the  annexed  cut, 
is  composed  of  a  flat  disc — which  may  be  either  metal  or 
wood  and  coloured  to  matcn  the  decoration  of  its  sur- 
roundings— having  at  the  back  divisions  placed  crossways, 
which,  on  closing  the  ventilator,  slide  into  a  box  fixed  in 
the  wall.  The  air  by  this  arrangement  enters  the  apart- 
ment under  similar  conditions  as  through  the  comcal 
aperture,  and  so  effectually  prevents  draught,  and  also 
admits  of  the  air  being  introduced  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Ellison  is  now  making  them  to  (^tenandcloie 
with  a  rack  and  pinion,  actuated  by  a  loose  key,  so  that 
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they  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  children  or  other  irre- 
sponsible persons  such  as  the  inmates  of  asylums  and 
hospitals. 

The  merits  of   Stevens's   exhaust    ventilators,   shown 
by  Mr.  Ellison,   and  depicted  in  the  following  engraving, 


crxn  best  be  described  by  saying  that  they  are  very  simple 
and  low  in  price  but  answer  the  purpose.  They  are 
constructed  upon  the  principle  that  at  whatever  angle 
the  wind  strikes  the  cone,  a  partial  vacuum  is 'created 
in  the  chamber,  and  a  good  up-current  secured.  The 
ornaiBcntal  ones  can  be  made  to  suit  any  style  of  archi- 
tecture without  interfering  with  their  efficient  action. 
I-eggott's  adjustment  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  a  rack 
and  pinion  and  endless  screw,  and  is  actuated  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  attached  to  the  latter. 
It  works  so  smoothly  that  the  heaviest  window  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  with  the  greatest  ease,  while,  what- 
ever position  it  is  in,  it  remains  always  securely  locked  and 
proof  against  any  tampering  with  it  from  the  outside. 

Messrs.  Mechan  vS:  Sons,  Neptune  Works,  Cranston 
Hill,  Glasgow,  show  their  patent  Turning  Gear  for  ship's 
stokehole  and  other  ventilating  cowls,  the  obvious  use  of 
which  is  that  they  may  be  easily  and  readily  turned  as  the 
wind  shifts,  and  thus  secure  a  better  supply  of  air  to  the 
stokehole  and  engine-room.  It  can  be  applied  to  one, 
two,  or  three  cowls,  acting  simultaneously  or  inde- 
pendently, and  may  be  worked  by  one  man  from  the 
stoke-hole.  Folding  or  tip-up  lavatories  for  ship's  use  arc 
also  shown. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  of  exhaust  ventilators  for  roofs, 
sewers,  ships,  &c.,  Messrs.  T.  M.  Lamb  &  Co.,  of  tig 
Kinchlcy  Road,  Lx)ndon,  show  to  advantage  with  their 
•  Triumph  '  Ventilators.  The  illustrations  accompanying 
this  description  depict  a  ventilator  for  roofs  or  sewers,  and 
another  for  railway  carriages.  As  a  smoke  cure  for  chim- 
neys they  have  secured  a  great  amount  of  success,  are  proof 
against  the  entry  of  rain  or  snow,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
be  perfectly  noiseless  in  the  heaviest  gale.  They  are  of 
the  rotating  order,  and  are  constructed  on  the  most  prac- 
tical and  scientific  principles.  They  are  made  of  any 
required  diameter,  and  as  exhaust  ventilators  can  scarcely 
fail  in  their  effect.  While  possessing  the  active  principle 
of  the  best  fixed  cowl,  they  have  the  addition  of  a  set  of 
guides  which  conduct  the  air  over  the  mouth  of  the  fixed 
cone  in  a  concentrated  spiral  form,  and  a  revolving  cone- 
head  divided  into  segments  that  collects  all  the  air  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  twisting  it  over  the  mouth  of 
the  cone  and  condensing  it  to  double  pressure,  making  the 
centre  of  the  ventilator  the  strongest  point  of  action,  and 
causing  it  to  draw  off  the  vitiated  air  on  the  off  side.     It 


is  claimed  that  the  exhausting  power  of  the  *  Triumph  * 
ventilator  exceeds  that  of  any  other  ever  invented,  and 
only  a  powerful  up-current  can  exist  wherever  they  arc 
fixed.  The  power  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  tiers  of  cones,  each  row  clearing 
the  row  below  it,  and  all  revolving  over  a  fixed  cone 
exhaust- chamber.       When  once    fixed    they  require    no 


further  attention,  beyond  perhaps  occasional  oiling,  as 
they  work  on  a  hardened  steel  spindle  in  a  cup  of  the 
same  material,  lubricated  with  non-corrosive  oil.  From 
the  successful  manner  in  which  these  ventilators  are  acting 
wherever  fixed,  the  inventors  would  appear  to  have  a 
valuable  property  in  their  hands. 

Messrs.  Jas.  McHaffie  &  Co.,  Calderwood  St.,  Glasgow, 
exhibit  Mann's  Exhaust  Ventilators,  which  are  fitted  with 
horizontal  louvres,  and  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  proof  against  down-blow  from  whatever  direction  the 
wind  strikes,  and  that  rain  or  snow  cannot  enter  them. 
An  instantaneous  water-heater,  the  invention  of  a  Dr. 
Irvine,  is  also  shown  by  this  firm.  It  is  a  compact  appa- 
ratus made  of  copper,  and  is  calculated  to  heat  two  gaUons 
of  water  per  minute  to  120  degrees. 

Messrs.  C.  Kite  &  Co.  make  a  very  good  display  with 
their  various  descriptions  of  ventilators,  chimney  caps,  &c. , 
including  a  new  design  in  the  well-known  roof  ventilator. 

Perhaps  the  latest  improvement  in  ventilators  for  ad- 
mitting tresh  air  into  dwelling-rooms,  school-rooms,  fac- 
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tories,  or  other  buildings,  is  that  as  depicted  in  accom- 
panying sectional  engraving,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that,  whatever  be  the  force  or  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
air  will  be  dispersed  upwards  at  an  angle,  without  causing 


draught.  It  should  be  fixed  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  when  one  of  Kite's  patent  noiseless  chimney- 
breast  ventilators  is  used  in  combination  with  it,  a  most 
useful  system  of  ventilation  results.  They  have. each  re- 
ceived certificates  of  merit. 

The  following  sketches  are  representations  respectively 
of  Kite's  inlet  and  exhaust  drain  ventilators.  The  prin- 
ciple of  their  action  is  very  simple,  yet  thoroughly  effectual, 


Inlet. 


Exhaust. 


anJ  we  understand  that  the  Government,  after  having 
given  them  practical  trial  are  adopting  them  at  all  their 
depots,  including  Porismouth,  Woolwich,  Shoeburyness, 
&c.,  and  they  are  also  in  use  on  the  main  drains  at 
Brighton,  Torquay,  and  other  towns. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Hay,  Halifax,  are  also  showing  venti- 
ators,  their  specialitc  being  known  as  the  *  Excelsior 
Siphon  Ventilator,'  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  outlet  or  exhaust  ventilators, 
while  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  admitting  fresh  air 
so  that  the  inlets  usually  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
building  can  he  dispensed  with. 

The  /Eolus  Waterspray  and  (ieneral  Ventilating  Co., 
235  High  Holborn,  W.C,  are  also  exhibiting  their  system 
of  ventilation,  and  have  specimens  of  the  single  and  double 
horse-shoe  /Eolus  exhaust-roof  ventilator  and  ships'  ven- 
tilators. The  principle  of  the  /Kolus  walerspray  ventilator 
consists  in  inducing  a  current  of  air  into  the  inner  tube  of 
a  vertical  cylinder  by  means  of  a  fine  spray  of  water,  which 
acts  with  a  continuous  suction  force.  The  air  thus  drawn 
in  must  find  an  exit,  and  one  is  provided  for  it  at  the  top 
of  the  outer  tube  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  passes  into  the 
apartment  thoroughly  cleansed.  We  hope  to  illustrate  and 
more  fully  describe  this  ventilator  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  Glenwood,  Dalmuir,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, shows  specimens  of  disinfectants  and  sewage 
before  and  after  treatment,  and  seaweed  charcoal  before 
and  after  use  in  dry  earth- closets,  illustrating  the  various 
chemical  changes  produced  and  the  peculiar  properties  of 
seaweed  charcoal. 

In  the  gas  section  Messrs.  J.  Wright  &  Co,  Birmingham, 
make  a  show  that  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  firm  in  the 
Exhibition  either  for  variety  or  utility.  It  comprises 
hygienic  ventilating  stoves  for  gas  and  coke,  cheerful 
warming  stoves  in  numerous  size?,   the  Coscy  gas  fire  for 


warming  small  robncs  and  capable  of  boiling  a  kettle  as 
well,  laundry  and  tailors'  stoves,  and  cooking  raises,  in 
every  size  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smallest  umily 
or  the  largest  restaurant. 

The  collection  sent  by  Messrs.  Waddell  &:  Main,  261 
Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  is  also  well  worthy  of  note.  It 
comprises  gas  hot  closets,  the  Abbotsford  heater  for  shops, 
offices,  &c.,  the  *  Cottage  '  gas  oven,  the  'Bachelor* 
cooker,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  But  the  great 
feature  of  this  firm  is  their  combination  gas  and  coal  range 
which  was  shown  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  and 
described  in  our  report  thereon.  It  is  at  once  useful  and 
economical. 

The  chief  display  of  gas-burners,  brackets,  regulators, 
and  other  minor  fittings  are  sent  by  Messrs.  A.  Brown  k 
Co.,  24  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow.  When  we  say  that  the 
burners  are  of  Bray's  and  Peeble's  makes  and  the  regula- 
tors by  Stott,  further  comment  upon  their  value  is  un- 
necessar}'. 

Messrs.  Allan  &  Adamson,  7  Bothwell  Circus,  Glasgow, 
have  recently  patented  a  gas  stove  that  is  likely  to 
occupy  an  important  position  among  its  kind,  and  to 
prove  a  very  significant  competitor  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  claim  to  solve  the  smoke  abatement  problem.  That 
gas  stoves  in  general  contribute  to  a  very  sea<:ible  degree 
in  mitigating  the  nuisance  is  obvious  to  all,  but  in  even 
the  best  of  them  (excepting  perhaps  Cox's  &  Beynon's 
patent,  and  Giles'  patent)  a  flue  of  some  description  is 
necessary  to  carry  off  the  fumes  and  products  of  combus- 
tion if  the  apartment  is  to  be  kept  wholesome  and  the  air 
capable  of  being  breathed.  Such,  ho,vever,  is  not  the 
case  in  the  one  under  consideration,  and  herein  consists 
its  departure  from  those  now  in  the  market.  The  means 
by  which  this  is  accomplished — and  the  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  both  cooking  and  warming  stoves— is  by  con- 
ducting the  products  to  a  chamber  furnished  with  gills 
so  placed  thai  the  products  pass  over  them  in  a*  zigzag 
course.  This,  as  it  were,  condenses  them,  and  they  issue 
into  the  apartment  in  a  quite  innocuous  form  ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  they  have  passed  through  charcoal  or  other 
purifying  medium  as  an  additional  safeguard.  From  an 
economical  point  of  view  they  are  also  of  considerable 
merit,  as  every  unit  of  heat  is  utilised  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Adams  Patent  Gas-heating  and  Cooking  Stove  Co., 
Limited,  93  Hope  Street,  have  introduced  an  invention  that 
must  rank  in  the  same  category  as  Cox's  patent  and  Giles' 
patent,  the  object  attained  in  all  the  three  being  that  of 
either  cooking  or  warming  without  the  fumes,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  coming  in  contact  with  the  food,  or  in  the  latter 
into  the  apartment.  The  essential  difference,  then,  be- 
tween the  one  in  question  and  the  other  two  mentioned — 
seeing  that  the  end  obtained  is  the  same  in  all — lies  in 
the  construction  of  the  burner,  which  possesses  the  follow- 
ing features.  The  *  Burner '  consists  of  fire-clay  tubes, 
which  become  white  hot,  and  emit  an  intense  radiant 
heat,  similar  to  that  from  a  brilliantly  incandescent  coke 
fire.  The  gas  is  burned  with  only  the  quantity  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  burners  necessary  to  consume  the  gas,  and 
both  gas  and  air  are  very  highly  heated  before  being 
burned ;  and  a  useful  arrangement  has  also  been  devised 
whereby,  when  the  desired  temperature  is  reached,  the 
gas  of  one  of  the  fires  is  shut  off,  and  at  the  same  lime  the 
supply  of  air  for  the  disused  fire  is  also  shut  off,  with  the 
result  of  preventing  an  unnecessary  stream  of  cold  air 
passing  along  the  flues  and  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  stove. 

A  very  useful  and  also  a  newly-invented  apparatus,  also 
exhibited  at  this  stand,  is  Dr.  Adams's  Disinfecting 
Chamber.  The  advantages  are  that  in  it  the  clothing  or 
other  articles  to  be  purified  are  not  exposed  to  the  products 
of  gas  combustion,  and  can  be  disinfected  either  by  dry 
or  moist  htat,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  The  tem- 
perature i-i  regulated  or  maintained  by  automatic  con- 
trivance, so  that  articles  are  subjected  only  to  a  safe 
maximum  temperature,   and    volatU^    contagious   matter 
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emanating  from  infected  articles  is  not  permitted  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  but  confined  within  the  chamber 
until  ultimately  destroyed  by  being  drawn  through  the 
furnace.  The  amount  of  gas  consumed  is  claimed  to  be 
considerably  less  than  by  any  similar  apparatus,  and  there- 
fore possesses  advantages  from  an  economical  aspect. 

Though  the  entries  of  smoke-consuming  register  grates 
and  kitcheners  cannot  be  said  to  be  numerous,  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  list  includes  some  of  the  first 
and  oldest  manufacturers,  and  of  these  attention  is  especi- 
ally due  to  the  collection  contriouled  by  the  Carron  Co. 
Their  exhibit  comprises  highly- finished  Berlin-blacked 
registers  on  slow  and  ordinary  combustion  principles,  and 
amongst  these  are  some  excellent  designs  ;  one  with  richly 
chased  brass  moulding  and  canopy  and  hand-painted 
tiles  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  with  kerb, 
rests,  brasses,  and  majolica  tile  hearth  complete,  makes  a 
very  handsome  suite  ;  another  example,  with  parcel-bronzed 
panels  and  canopy,  is  of  very  elegant  design.  Slow  and 
quick  combustion  and  smoke  consuming  hall  and  shop 
stoves  well  assorted,  from  quite  inexpensive  ones  to  those 
highly-finished  Berlin-blacked  and  brass  mounted  with  and 
without  tiles,  are  on  view.  The  ranges  shown  are  of  three 
kinds,  the  *  Beeton  '  portable  close  fire  range  with  oven, 
boiler,  &c.,  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  *  Wilson'  but 
of  a  cheaper  character ;  a  combined  open  and  close  fire 
range  with  (lues  arranged  for  directing  the  heat  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  ovens  as  may  be  required,  and  with  overhead 
ventilators  and  other  improvements  ;  and  a  combined  close 
fire  and  gas  heating  range  with  large  baking  and  roasting 
ovens,  gas  ovens,  hot  plate,  &c.,  like  the  •  Beeton  *  in  that 
it  is  enclosed  and  requires  no  setting. 

Mr.  James  Carrick,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  whose 
name  must  be  familiar  with  many  of  our  readers  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  where 
he  exhibited  a  somewhat  novel  airangemcnt  in  an  open 
fire-grate,   inclosed  in  a  glass  casing,  the  object  of  which 


a  large  metal  surface  not  to  any  direct  contact  with  the 
fire,  but  solely  to  the  action  of  its  radiant  heat.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  grate  he  drew  off  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
apartment  and  brought  in  a  supply  of  fresh  warmed  air 
from  the  outer  atmosphere.  The  invention  is  again  shown 
here,  and,  in  addition,  one  without  the  glass-casing  based 
on  similar  lines.  We  append  an  illustration  of  this  grate, 
the  action  of  which  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
grate,  which  may  be  termed  a  *  semi-dog-grate,*  lies  open 
upon  the  hearth  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  is  en< 
closed,  excepting  a  six-inch  opening.  In  any  convenient 
part  of  the  room  an  opening  of  the  same  diameter  is 
made,  and  from  this  a  shaft  is  carried  to  the  bottom,  and 
so  on  to  the  inlet  of  the  chimney  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  draught  fr  )m  the  fire  causes  an  induced  current  in 
the  shaft,  and  the  vitiated  air  from  the  apartment  is 
siphoned  down  the  shaft  and  to  the  chimney,  both 
entering  at  almost  the  same  point.  Both  open- 
ings being  of  the  same  diameter,  no  undue  draught 
is  exerted  upm  the  fire,  which  burns  freely  and 
brightly  without  roar,  and  to  compensate  for  the  amount 
of  air  constantly  being  drawn  from  the  room,  a  fresh 
supply,  warmed  by  admission  from  the  outside  to  a 
chamber  at  the  back  of  the  grate,  is  always  entering  it 
through  the  perforated  openings  around  the  front.  The 
ventilating  shaft  need  not  be  built  up  behind  the  brickwork 
of  the  room,  as  an  ornamental  one  can  be  fixed  on  the 
front  of  the  wall,  enabling  Mr.  Carrick*s  grate  to  be  fixed 
in  any  house  without  destroying  any  part  of  the  wall  and 
with  very  little  expense.  As  some  of  them  are  about  to 
be  fixed  in  London,  the  judges  have  decided  to  take 
exhaustive  tests  on  one  of  them  here,  which  will  give  a 
better  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  merits  of  the  inven- 
tion than  can  be  obtained  in  a  temporary  erection  at  an 
exhibition.  Mr.  Carrick  also  introduces  another  inven- 
tion for  which  there  should  be  a  large  sale,  as  being 
adapted  for  that  la-ge  class  of  persons  who  live  in  apart- 


was  to  give  absolute  control  of  the  fire,  to  regulate  its 
combustion,  to  protect  the  house  against  smoke,  even  a 
blow-down,  the  diffusion  of  dust,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  comfort  and  security.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  is 
not  injured  by  the  mode  here  adopted— viz.,  by  exposing 


ments,  and  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  kitchen  in 
which  to  carry  on  their  cooking.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  this  subject,  and,  as  an  appliance  suitable 
for  a  coal  fire,  the  apparatus  in  question  is  decidedly  the 
most  simple  and  effective  yet  intrpd^iccd.     It,  is  merely 
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an  ordiiury  Fhcet-iron  ovctt,  jacketed  at  the  sides 
and  lop  with  a  tion-cquductiog  material ;  atid  nt 
ihe  bottom  at  the  back  a  perforated  cast-iron  plate  extends 
Along  its  tcngthi  projecting  forward  about  sis:  inches  in  a 
Jiorizon'Lal  line.  This  oven  resting  upon  any  simple  stand 
of  the  height  of  the  bottom  bar  of  the  grate  is  placed 
before  the  lire,  and  the  cast-iron  plale  is  fastened  forward 
between  the  bars.  Tti*  brings  the  oven  up  to  a  level  with 
the  bars  of  the  grate*  The  cast -iron  plate  soon  becomes 
heateil,  and  this  coupled  with  what  is  communicated  to 
the  back  of  the  oven  from  the  6re  quickly  heats  ii,  and 
anything  that  can  be  got  inside  it,  whether  meat,  pies,  or 
bread,  is  well  and  e::onomicully  cooked,  and  when  the 
operation  is  over  the  oven  has  merely  lo  be  taken  away, 
and  the  fire  assumes  ils  ordinary  appearance.  A  more 
compact  and  cleanly  arrangement  could  scarcely  be 
devised,  or  one  more  effective  in  its  work.  An  engraving 
showing  the  oven  placed  in  front  of  a  grate  is  appendctl. 


The  Wilson  Engineering  Company,  High  Holbom, 
London,  who  are  constant  patrons  of  ihe  exhibitions  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  are  present  with  their  welb known 
cooking  apparalutj  lo  which  we  have  so  often  adverted. 
We  have  constantly  to  chronicle  some  addition  or  improve- 
ment to  the  Wikon  ranges,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
the  company  show  a  scries  of  gas-burners  enabling  them 
to  be  used  with  either  coal  or  ga.^  the  one  mode  of  beating 
l>eing  arranged  not  to  interfere  with  the  other,  U rider  the 
hot  plate  are  fixed  liug  burners,  which  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  culinary  vessels  by  taking  off  the 
iron  lid  usually  provided.  1  he  ovens  have  a  range  of 
burners  carried  round  them  as  in  an  ordinary  gas-cooker^ 
Thus  in  the  snmmer,  when  large  firf  s  are  not  ncces^^ary, 
the  gas  can  be  brought  into  requisiiion,  or  a  coal  hie  can 
be  lit  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  gas  burners.  This 
new  addition  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  popularity  of  these 
well-known  ranges. 

A  new  cooking  range  of  a  smoke-consuming  character  is 
shown  by  ^fessrs^.  Whyte  *&  Bradford,  Vicloria  Foundry, 
Bo*nes?.  The  fire- basket,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
horizon tal  cylinder,  having  several  movable  gratings  on 
its  circumference,  is  fed  with  the  fuel  from  an  opening  left 
between  theui  on  the  top.  It  is  then  gradually  turned 
over  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  openings  being  closed  at  the 
same  time  by  pushing  the  gratings  over  it,  until  the  fresh 
fuel  arrives  at  the  bottom,  where  the  products  have  neces- 
sarily to  pass  through  the  red-hot  mass  and  so  become 
consumed.  The  effect  is,  of  course,  simtlar  to  that  of  a 
grate  fed  from  the  bottom^  and  it  is  decidedly  a  non-pro* 
ducer  of  smoke.  There  are  meritorious  points  connected 
With  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Bue<;,  and  a  good-si^ed 
oven  is  fitted  underneath  the  fire,  besides  those  at  the  sides, 
materially  increasing  its  cocking  powers.     It  has  been 


awarded  a  silver  medal,  and  we  hope  to  give  an  liloustii- 
tion  of  it  in  our  next  number^ 

Messrs.  Hydes  k.  Wingfu!l,  Limited,  Stanley  Stre«, 
SbeflTield,  have  a  first-rate  display  of  the  *  Tortoise  Stoves," 
Portw^ay*s  Patent.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  these 
stoves  are  not  new,  but  testimony  on  all  hands  is  in  their 
favour,  and  we  believe  as  a  close  stove  for  slow  ci»mbustion 
ihey  are  not  at  present  to  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  George  Sinclair,  Albion  Boiler  W'orks,  Leith,  seods 
his  Patent  Mechanical  Stoker ;  and  Messr-*,  Walker, 
Tumbull,  &  Co.,  Port  Downie  Iron  Works,  Falkirk,  have 
a  useful  e^ditbiC  of  Register  Grates  of  various  qualities,  the 
better  ones  being  fitted  with  ashes  drawer,  i-  erb  and  tile 
hearth  en  suiU  ;  they  also  show  some  very  good  close  fire 
ranges,  and  a  self-setting  range  termed  the  *  Arti$aiv*  fitted 
with  self-acting  oven  and  boiler  complete. 

Gas-engines  applied  to  several  domestic  purposes  aie 
exhibited  by  the  well-known  firms  of  Cro^sley  Brothcii, 
Limited,  Manchester,  and  J.  E.  If.  Andrew  U  Co.» 
South  port ;  Mr.  Maurice  Gandy,  of  Liverpool,  contrihui- 
ing  specimens  of  his  patent  cotton  machine  bitting,  while 
Mr.  Sycr,  of  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E*C,  sends  a 
imall  collection  of  his  excellent  wood-working  machinery' 
tools,  &c. 

Washing  and  laundry  machtnefy  both  for  power  and 
hand  use  is  well  represented  on  the  stand  of  Mcssf^. 
Tlios.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Manchester  and  London,  a  promi- 
nent feature  being  the  patent  *  Vowel,  Diaphragm  *  steam- 
power  washing  and  wrin^jing  machine,  with  the  patented 
automatic  reversing  motion,  for  public  institutions,  &e., 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Sanitary  Recortu 

Washing  and  mangling  machines  for  domestic  use  are 
also  shown  by  the  Acme  Machine  Company,  231  Aigyle 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  by  Thomas  Taylor  &  Co.,  Stockport, 
Glasgow,  S:c.,  who  exhibit  Heap's  patent  steam^washer,  a 
small  apparatus  made  of  tin  or  copper,  with  a  rotary  action, 
in  which  steam  is  generated  by  the  aid  of  gas  jets„  and 
which  performs  its  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Aluminium  Crown  Metal  Company^  Limited,  of 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  London,  show  a  large  collec- 
tion of  articles  made  from  Wehster's  aluminium  metal,  a 
new  mixture,  into  the  composition  of  w^hich,  besides  the 
aluminium,  nickel,  no  doubt,  extensively  enters.  The 
principal  features  for  which  excellence  is  claimed  ajc  ten- 
sile strength,  resistance  to  compression,  transverse  strength, 
or  rigidity,  malleabiliiy,  conductivity,  expansive  power, 
resistance  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  to  acids  and 
ammonia,  and  its  non-galvanic  action*  It  is  made  of  two 
classes,  nhitc  and  yellow  ;  the  former  being  adapted  for 
domestic  articles,  sanitary  fittings,  harness  mounts^  &c., 
the  yellow  entering  into  competition  with  gun -metal  and 
similar  mixtures  for  bearings,  ship  guns*  fittings,  &c.  For 
cooking  utensils  as  well  as  for  decorative  articles  in  the 
place  of  silver  or  electro- pi  ate  it  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  its  moderate  price  enabling  it  to  "be  used  for  the 
former,  imparting  at  the  same  time  quite  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  to  culinary  ulcnsiU,  while  ils  unusual 
whiteness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  bright, 
are  amongst  its  most  attractive  qualities.  There  appears 
to  be  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
profitably  applied, 

Mr.  Alexander  Dick,  no  Cannon  Street,  E.C,  the 
patentee  and  manufacturer  of  what  bids  fair  to  cause  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  metal  trades— vii,,  *  Delta  metal  '^ has 
sent  a  very  varied  collection  of  specimens  of  the  material. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  alloy  may  lie 
informed  that  it  is  an  improved  brass,  but  as  mach  superior 
to  this  metal  in  every  respect  as  steel  is  to  iron,  and, 
besides  being  appUcable  for  every  purpose  for  which  brass 
bai  hitherto  been  used,  its  nature  is  such  that  many  a^rticles 
that  have  always  been  supposed  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
made  from  steel  may  with  advantage  be  rnanufactu?ed  from 
Delta  metal.  The  articles  shown  at  this  stand  comprise 
anything  and  everything  metallic,  from  surreal  appliances 
10  propelling  screws  for  a  F*  &  O.  CiHi^paiiy^i  atMJiier^  and 
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ode*  telegraph  inst  rumen  Is,  railwiy  and  tramwajf 
ogs^  engtneeri*,  bulLder^',  and  plumbers*  fitting^^  while 
Its  and  castings  iu  the  rou^h  as  well  a.s  thick  cold- 
im  rods  and  forgingi  r«ndef  ihc  dUpby  complete. 
Dngst  its  many  important  features  its  comparative 
iunfty  from  oxidalbrt  when  expoied  to  ihe  atmo- 
?re  or  other  deleterious  influences  claims  the  special 
ntioa  ofsauit^rl^riSi^ 

leisrs.  Chorlton  &  Dci^ale,  of  Manchester,  the 
:ers  of  the  patent  Excelsior  spring  m  it  tress,  to  which 
Mve  had  occasion  to  revert  at  many  other  times,  make 
rge  display  of  these  adrnirnble  and  sanitary  appliances. 
,pted  alike  for  domestic  pur^ioses,  or  invalid  or  hospital 
they  form  the  most  comfortable,  and,  we  may  add, 
moist  luxurbu^  couch,  and  the  principle  can  be  utilised 
any  description  of  bed  or  reclining  chair»  AHhough 
have  iMu.^t  rated  them  on  several  occasions  for  the 
!6t  of  those  uiiacr|uainted  with  them,  we  append  an 


tration  of  one  of  the  ordinary  mattresses  for  b;ds.  A 
nt  adaptation  of  the  invention  has  been  applied  to 
s*  berths,  a^nd  they  are  here  shown  in  two  varieties, 
I  consisting  of  a  double  tier  one  above   the  other, 

one  set  is  of  inexpensive  form,  the  framework  or 
itead  being  of  iron.  The  other  set  is  of  a  more 
msiv«  character,  and  adapted  to  state  rcK>ms  of 
E  steamers.  Three  sides  of  the  walls  are  shown 
:h  have  heen  painted  in  'Charlton  white,'  a  non- 
3nous  paint  by  Messrs.  Orr  &  Co.,  of  the  Silicate 
it  Company,  panelletl  and  picked  out  with  gold, 
^atti esses  being  framed  in  polished  pine.  The  newest 
ircr  intrudiiced  bf  the  firm  is  an  easy  chair  with  adjust* 

back  aho  iJlastrated.      A  brass   rod   on   the   right 


.  side  of  the  sitter,  with  an  endless  screw  at  its  lower 
working  on  a  cogged  wheel  of  gun  metal,  enables  the 
r  to  alter  the  position  of  the  back  without  rising  from 
ieat  to  any  inclination  he  desires  ;  as  a  reading  or 
ting  chair  it  is  simply  perfection.  The  llrm  also 
bit  a  new  hospital  berktead,  the  invention  of  a  Mr* 
fes,  of  Bristol,  in  which  their  Eaccelsior  mattress  forms 
»sis  of  the  beil*  This  is  designed  to  enable  a  patient 
erform  the  funcilons  of  nature  without  assistance  and 
o^t  danger  of  soiling  the  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
.  a  flush  of  water  into  the  container.  The  liiventiORi 
:h  has  been  well  thought  out  by  the  patentee,  cannot 

Snjperly  dcacribed  without  the  aid  of  diagrams 
\  at  the  moment  are  not  ready,  but  an  illustrated 
ription  of  it  will  shortly  be  laid  before  our  readers, 
ts  been  in  use  for  some  months  in  the  British  Infirmary, 
It  it  has  secured  the  good  opinion  of  the  professional 
engaged,  and  the  nurse  undtjr  whose  care  it  bas  been 
pd  aays  tliat  she  could  attend  to  six  paiienb  lying  on 
\  beds,  with  as  link  trouble  aa  to  one  on  those 
cally  lued,  a  valuable  testimony  to  its  worth* 


An  important  invention  is  sboiifi  l>y  Messrs.  Gardner 
&:  Son,  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow,  comprising  a  variety  of 
specimens  of  timber  preserved  by  a  patent  process  of  their 
own  from  decay,  the  treatment  to  which  the  wood  is  suib- 
ject  also  rendering  it  mn-ignitible.  A  large  wire 
cylinder,  with  a  lighted  paraffin  lamp  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom, is  shown,  loosely  filled  with  shavings  to  the  top, 
which  appear  to  have  a  charmed  existence.  They  are  in 
the  same  condition  at  n^ght  as  in  the  morning,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  to  be  seeit 
in  the  exhibtiion,  as  they  certainty  seem  to  defy  the 
ordinary  effects  of  flame.  It  is  stated  that  some  very 
extraordinary  experiments  in  connection  with  the  non- 
inflammable  features  of  wood  so  prepared  have  been 
marie,  amongst  others  by  Messrs,  Elder  &  Cow,  the 
eminent  shipbuilders  of  Glasgow,  which  would  almost 
lead  to  the  belic:f  that  science  has  attained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  destructive  element.  Many  other  advan- 
tages arc  obtained  by  .Messrs.  Gardner's  processes,  com- 
prising great  saving  of  time  in  seasoning,  increased  resist* 
a  nee  against  crmbing,  reduction  of  swelling  from  moisture, 
as  well  as  in  shrinkage,  security  against  sea  worms  and 
white  ants,  and  power  of  arresting  ordinary  decay.  When 
exposed  to  damp  or  moisture,  wood  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  throw  off  carbonic  acid  gas  from  its  sap,  which 
commences  to  germinate,  so  to  speak,  under  such 
conditions ;  hut  when  prepared  by  the  Gardner  pro* 
e^ss  it  ha5i  been  found  perfectly  impervious  to 
these  influences.  Another  feaiurc  in  the  ejchibit  of 
this  firm  is  a  collection  of  parqueterie,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  produce  at  a  remarkably  low  price,  and 
have  also  introduced  it  in  a  novel  form  for  the  sides  of 
roomg,  being  laid  in  strips  on  strong  canvas,  sicnilar  to  the 
smaU  dish  and  plate  mats  now  in  use,  being  thus  enabled 
to  be  rolled  up  as  an  ordinary  carpet.  This  firm  also  ck- 
hibit  a  very  excellent  spring  mattresi  remarkable  for  iti 
extreme  1  own  ess  in  price,  and  its  portable  features,  illus- 
trated below.     The  f-prings  used  are  those  of  the  couch 


or  ea£y  chair  type,  one  row  each  at  top  and  bottom  being 
sufficient  for  producing  the  necessary  elasticity,  and  on 
these  are  ranged  parallel  rows  of  nicely  rounded  and  var- 
nished laths,  the  only  necessary  addition  being  a  wool  or 
hair  mattress.  The  results  giined  appear  to  be  quite  af 
effective  and  comfortable  as  in  the  most  cosily  mattres^es^ 
and  the  firm  are  making  them  mounted  with  leather 
bufferi  instead  of  springs  at  a  pilce  that  enables  them  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  common  straw  palliasse. 
To  illustrate  the  dif^culties  thai  sometimes  beset  invenlori 
who  are  really  endeavouring  to  promote  a  public  benefit, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  lownessof  price  of 
these  appliances  (which  should  have  been  their  strongest 
claim  to  public  favour),  the  so -called  '  trade,*  on  whom  the 
manufacturer  has  generally  to  depend  for  the  introduction 
or  circulation  of  bis  goods,  have  in  many  instances  passed 
it  over  with  indifference,  because,  the  price  being  so  low, 
the  margin  of  profit  was  rendered  correivpondingly  small. 

An  aji^ortment  of  very  thin  veneers  ajtachetl  to  paper, 
plaster,  &c.»  are  shown  by  Messrs,  EgUn  and  Gilchrist, 
70  York  Street,  Glasgow,  and  offer  an  effective  and 
inexpensive  mode  of  covering  walls,  ceilings,  &c,  with 
veritable  wood,  which,  though  not  thicker  than  paper, 
is  capable  of  being  polished  and  varnished  the  same  as  the 
thicker  material, 

Messrs.  Billington,  Bros.,  18  Upper  Duke  Street, 
Liverpool ,  show  their  *  Liverpool '  spring  mattresKi, 
As  these  were  docrihed  and  illtiit rated  in  the  kal 
number  of  the   Sanitarv   RECORD,   iu^eed  ooJf  be 
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noted  that  they  are  suitable  alike  for  private  use,  for  inva- 
lids, and  for  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  generally. 

Vernon's  Patent  China  and  Glass  Co.,  42  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.C.,  show  what  they  term  Patent  Noiseless  Ware. 
India-rubber  rings  are  let  into  the  bottoms  of  toilet  ware, 
breakfast,  and  dinner  services.  The  advantages  claimed 
are  less  liability  of  breakage  and  greater  freedom  from 
slipping  about  a  table.  The  latter  feature  doubtless 
renders  this  manufacture  desirable  for  ships'  use. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Upper  George  Street, 
Edgware  Koad,  have  a  nice  collection  of  their  plate  glass 
ventilators  for  windows,  and  also  of  the  louvre  ventilators 
for  the  same  uses.  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  original  inventor 
of  the  glass  ventilator,  which  he  introduced  of  the  circular 
form,  and  which  have  been  so  extensively  adopted  through- 
out the  country.  He  exhibits  here  for  the  first  time  an 
oblong  ventilator  of  the  same  character,  which  of  course 
slides  to  and  fro,  enabling  the  amount  of  air  admitted  to 
be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.  They  are  adapted  for 
the  larger  sized  windows,  and  slide  with  the  greatest  ease, 
running  upon  hard  metal  rollers,  with  ivory  knobs  to 
move  them.  They  can  be  made  to  any  size  and  to  suit 
any  description  of  window.  The  louvre  ventilators  are 
also  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  firm  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  an  award  for  the  new  oblong  ventilator. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Maignen,  Great  Tower  Street,  London, 
is  also  present  with  the  *  Filtre  Rapide '  which  has 
gained  an  amount  of  popularity  hitherto  unaccorded  to 
these  necessary  appliances.  Although  we  have  on  former 
occasions  given  due  prominence  to  the  invention,  attention 
cannot  be  too  often  drawn  to  a  subject  that  so  vitally  affects 
the  health  of  the  community.     Though  differing  from  all 


SrxTiONAL  View  or  Maicnbn's  '  Filtre   Rawde.'— a,   rescr\'oir 

unfiltered    water ;    b,    the   filter  case,    which    is    removable  •  d, 

conical  sac  of  asbestos  cloth  tied  over  the  filtering  frame,  which 

consists   of  a    funnel-shape  perforated  piece   with    outlet,     and 

aerating  pipe.    On|  the  outside  of  the  asbestos  cloth  a  charge  of 

powdered  '  carbo-calcis   is  deposited,  by  being  mixed  with  the  first 

water  run  mto  the  filter.    This  forms  a  byer  on  the  cloth  through 

which  all  subseauent  water  must  pass  and  be  purified,     s.  screen 

for  protecting  the  filtering  medium,    r,  reservoir  for  filtered  water. 

other  filters  in  its  arrangements,  it  is  as  simple  as  the 

simplest,  easy  to  manage,  and  under  the  perfect  control  of 

the  user,  while  its  deodorising  and  purifying  powers  are 

probably  in  excess  of  any  other  in  existence.  Mr.  Maignen 

has  for  some  time  held  the  medal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 

for  this  filter,  and  as  the  society  do  not  grant  a  second 

medal  for  the  same  article,  to  show  the  appreciation  in 


which  they  still  hold  the  invention,  they  have  on  the  present 

occasion  granted  him  a  *  starred  '  certificate,  which  inti* 

'  mates  that  he  is  already  a  medallist,  and  at  the  Natkmal 

I  Health  Society's  Exhibition,  held  at  Humphreys*  Hall, 

Knightsbridge,  in  June  last,  the  judges,  composed  of  two 

I  eminent    physicians     and    one    of    the    first    analytical 

chemists  of  the  Metropolis,  granted  it  a  silver  medal,  the 

highest  and  only  award  given  to  a  filter,  although  teveial 

others    of   leading    makers    were    shown.     We  give  a 

sectional  illustration  of  the  *  Filtre  Rapide '  as  made  for 

ordinary  domestic  uses. 

The  advances  recently  made  in  the  development  of 
asbestos,  more  particularly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  wovta 
into  a  cloth,  has  placed  a  material  at  Mr.  Maignen's  dis- 
posal, which  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  kind  of 
textile  fabric  for  his  purpose,  and  has  no  doubt  aided 
him  materiallv  in  his  success,  while  the  principle 
he  adopts  of  aerating  the  filtered  water  by  the 
admission  to  it  of  air  (the  aerating  tube  may 
have  a  small  ball  of  cotton  wool  placed  on  its  top 
to  prevent  any  minute  germs  from  entering),  imparts 
to  it  an  amount  of  freshness  unknown  in  other  filters. 
The  media  employed — Carbo-Calcis,  a  patented  com- 
bination of  the  inventor's— besides  purifying,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  ihe  water,  a  great  boon  for  persons  liable 
to  gout  or  calculous  disorders.  Beyond  domestic  filters,  Mr. 
Maignen  has  introduced  several  ingenious  appliances  for 
travellers,  emigrants,  and  for  troops  on  march  or  in  the 
field.  Some  of  these  have  been  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Mr.  Maignen  is  now  prepared  to 
arrange  for  the  filtration  of  the  entire  water  supply  of 
towns,  &c.,  which,  by  his  system,  can  be  effected  with 
apparatus  of  a  far  less  costly  character  than  that  now  em- 
ployed, and  at  a  cost  that  appears  quite  insignificant.  This 
is  fully  set  out  in  a  pamphlet  he  has  just  published, 
which  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  public  bodies. 

The  following  remarkable  tests  have  been  made  vrith  this 
filter  within  the  last  few  days  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  authority. 

First.— A  bottle  of  claret  containing  18® '5  proof  spirit 
(by  specific  gravity)  after  filtration  through  a  No.   I  D, 
Bijou  *  Filtre  Rapide,'  was  perfectly  colourless,  and  was 
found  to  contain  only  4°7  proof  spirit  (by  specific  gravity.) 
Secofid.—h  gallon  of  water  containing — 
960  grains  of  urine, 
384      ,,      ,,  sulphate  of  iron, 
384      ,,      ,,  acetate  of  lead, 
was  passed  through  a  Cottage  No.    I    *  Filtre  Rapide,' 
which  had  been  in  use  with  very  bad  water  for  six  weeks, 
and  afier  filtration,  tested  by  Nessler's  formula,   produced 
the  following  results  : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium.... none 

Sulphuret  of  ammonia     none. 

Cloride  of  barium slight  traces  of  sulphate. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia    none. 

Nitrate  of  silver  and         \     traces  of  chlorine  and 
Chromate  of  potassium    J""         of  ammonia. 
Third.—  A  solution  of  one  gallon  of  water,  and — 
60  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
60      ,,      ,,  acetate  of  lead, 
30      „      ,,  urine 
was  passed  through  a  new   *  Filtre  Rapide,*  Bijou  I  D, 
and  by  same  test,  and  after  filtration  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  none. 

Sulphuret  of  ammonia none. 

Chloride  of  barium    slightly  turbid. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia none. 

Nitrate  of  silver  and    '\ 

Chromate  of  potassium/ 

An  extensive  assortment  of  filters  are  shown  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Grosvenor,  Eagle  Pottery,  Boden  Street,  Glasgow, 
a  local  manufacturer  of  repute.  They  consist  of  pocket 
filters,  independent  household  filters,  and  aelf-deansing 
cistern  filters.  They  are  made  inx4oose  narts  enaUit^ 
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them  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  medium  employed  being 
a  compound  carbon  block,  the  invention  of  the  exhibitor, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  out  by  the  user 
and  replaced  by  a  new  one  whenever  necessity  requires  it. 
A  series  of  tests  made  with  this  filter-blodc  by  Mr.  John 
Clark,  the  City  Analyst  of  Glasgow,  places  it  in  a  high 
position,  both  as  regards  its  deodorising  and  purifying 
power.  The  results  are  published  in  a  tabulated  form,  and 
taking  the  Grosvenor  block  at  100,  it  is  placed  at  from 
four  to  five  times  superior  to  any  of  the  others  tested  in 
deodorising  power,  and  considerably  greater  in  its  purifying 
effects.  This  table  also  shows  that  a  great  discrepancy 
exists  in  the  other  blocks  tested  between  their  deodorising 
and  purifying  qualities,  the  former  in  all  cases  being  very 
greatly  below  the  latter.  Mr.  Grosvenor  exhibits  in 
addition  a  collection  of  rotary  stone-ware  butter  churns  of 
his  own  introduction.  They  are  strongly  clamped  on  the 
outside  with  galvanised  iron,  and  mounted  on  strong 
wood  frames.  The  advantages  of  stoneware  over  wood  or 
metal  for  this  purpose  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  on 
account  of  its  capabilility  of  being  easily  cleansed,  and  the 
judges  have  signified  their  approval  of  the  application  by 
granting  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  inventor. 

Disinfectants  are  exhibited  by  several  of  the  leading 
manufacturers.  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Man- 
chester, are  present  with  their  various  preparations  of 
carbolic  acid,  to  which  we  need  not  further  advert,  they 
having  been  before  the  profession  and  public  for  so  many 
years. 

The  Sanitas  Company,  Limited,  Bethnal  Green, 
London,  have  a  stand  of  their  different  specialities  with 
which  our  readers  must  be  generally  familiar,  and  which 
have  received  the  commendation  they  so  justly  merit  on 
many  occasions.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  Sanitas  oil,  and 
the  handy  little  vaporiser,  by  means  of  which  its  valuable 
properties  in  the  form  of  vapour  can  be  distributed  over 
an  apartment.  Sanitas  has  been  found  of  no  small  value 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  respecting  which  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  pamphlets  distributed  by  the 
company.  One  of  the  most  recent  introductions  of  the 
firm  is  Sanitas  soap  powder,  adapted  alike  for  the 
laundry  and  all  other  cleansing  purposes.  We  believe  it 
will  be  found  superior  to  other  extracts  of  soap  as 
containing  less  causticity,  enabling  linen  to  be  washed 
and  disinfected  without  being  destroyed.  Jeyes'  Sanitary 
Compound  Company,  Limited,  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
are  also  present,  with  the  numerous  preparations  to 
which  their  popular  disinfectant  has  been  applied. 
Besides  the  disinfecting  fluid  and  disinfecting  powder, 
which  has  secured  so  large  a  share  of  public  patronage,  their 
soaps  are  remarkably  good.  No  one  need  wish  for  a  better 
toilet  soap,  which,  in  addition  to  its  disinfecting  features, 
is  pleasant  to  use,  and  by  no  means  objectionable  in  odour. 
A  common  preparation  for  ordinary  household  purposes 
is  also  manufactured,  and  may  be  said  to  be  as  economical 
as  common  yellow,  independent  of  its  sanitary  properties, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  soft  soap,  which  should 
be  more  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Jeyes' 
Sanitary  Company  appear  to  be  quite  alive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time  in  their  particular  industry. 

Mr.  Eugene  Rimmell,  Strand,  London,  exhibits  his 
aromatic  ozoniser,  a  fragrant  powder  of  pine  and  eucalyptus, 
producing  a  disinfectant  of  pleasing  scent  ;  also  his  ozon- 
ised Eau-de-Cologne,  and  other  perfumes  and  soaps. 

Mr.  James  Wheeler,  of  Ilfracombe,  sends  samples 
of  his  newly-invented  disinfectant  *  Pixene,  *  both  in  fluid 
and  soap,  a  preparation  we  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
our  report  of  the  National  Health  Society's  Exhibition  in 
the  Sanitary  Record  of  June  15. 

An  exhibit  that  should  excite  interest  is  that  of  the 
Ccmdensed  Milk  Company  of  Ireland,  Lansdowne, 
Limerick.  Now  that  condensed  milk  has  become  so  im- 
poctant  and  yearly  increasing  an  article  of  consump- 
tioa*  it  is  gratifying  to  find  ^t  the  industry  has  b^n 
WtiJbllihed  in  Ireland,  which  offers  perhaps  as  good  oppor- 


tunities for  producing  the  commodity  as  the  Swiss  cantons, 
on  which  we  have  hitherto  mainly  relied  for  condensed 
milk.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  analysing  a 
specimen  of  the  milk,  but  it  appears  equal  in  flavour  to  that 
of  Swiss  manufacture,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  a  smaller 
quantity  than  usual  of  cane  sugar  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation.  With  the  well-known  richness  of 
much  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  the  milk-giving  qualities  of 
Irish  cows,  and  the  fact  that  an  immense  area  of  un- 
cultivated land  in  Ireland  is  suitable  for  pasturage  and  dairy 
purposes,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  his  article 
'Forty  Years  in  the  Desert,*  published  in  the  For^- 
nightly  Review  for  September;  the  Milk  Condensing 
Company  of  Ireland  may  reasonably  expect  success  in  their 
undertaking. 

Surgical  appliances  and  instruments  are  represented 
solely  by  local  firms— W.  B.  Hilliard  &  Sons,  6s  Renfield 
Street ;  W.  Cowan,  51  Stanhope  Street ;  and  J.  Dick, 
45  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow.  The  former  have  samples 
of  a  variety  of  hospital  fittings,  including  antiseptic  sprays, 
fever  thermometers,  croup  kettles,  ambulance  fittings, 
wound  boxes,  felt  jackets,  splints,  &c.,  as  well  as  models 
of  operating  tables,  and  have  been  awarded  a  medal  and 
certificate  of  merit.  Mr.  Cowan's  collection  is  confined  to 
a  case  containing  an  assortment  of  bandages,  abdominal 
belts,  children's  and  adult's  vaccination  shields,  &c. ;  while 
Mr.  Dick  sends  a  very  good  assortment  of  instruments, 
including  veterinary  and  dental,  and  comprising  amputating 
I  cases,  sets  of  catheters,  rupture-trusses,  belts,  bandages, 
elastic  goods,  a  selection  of  first-rate  magneto-electric 
machines,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

Messrs.  N.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  Museum  Street,  London, 
have  a  stand  devoted  to  their  garments  for  saving  life  from 
drowning,  which  we  also  described  in  the  Sanitary 
Record  for  June  15.  The  garments,  designed  both  for 
men  and  women,  may  be  worn  at  any  time  when  on  the 
water  without  inconvenience,  and  they  have  been  put  to 
severe  tests  at  Gbsgow  at  the  public  baths  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  judges,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Messrs.  Drummond  &  Lindsay,  89  Abercromby  Street, 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  have  just  introduced  a  system  of 
glazing  quite  different  from  any  other  at  present  before  the 
public,  and  possessing  important  features.  Pressure  of 
space  and  mishap  on  the  part  of  the  firm  with  the  block  to 
illustrate  the  system,  prevents  our  detailmg  its  merits  on 
this  occasion,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  in  our  next  number. 

The  new  antiseptic  'Pyridine,*  introduced  by  Messrs. 
H.  E.  Overbeck  &  Co.,  Duke  Street,  Liverpool,  will  also 
receive  further  notice  on  another  occasion. 

Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Kirkwood,  Victoria  Grounds,  Uith, 
show  a  polished  and  well  finished  zinc  bath,  with  shower- 
ring  and  curtain.  It  is  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
recommends  itself  to  those  who  prefer  this  metal  to  iron 
or  porcelain. 

Several  of  the  Glasgow  ironmongers  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  make  extensive  displays,  for  the  most  part 
consisting  of  general  hardware  goods,  but  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  require  detailed  remarks,  and  we  have  already 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  exhibition,  the  collections 
may  be  characterised  as  very  crediuble,  and  the  stand  of 
Mr.  Osbert  Henderson  is  very  attractive, 

AWARDS. 
The  judges  of  this  exhibition— Professor  W.  H.  Corfield, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  chairman;  Professor  F.  de  Chaumont, 
M.p.,  F.R.S.  ;  Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.;  W.  Eassie,  C.E., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  ;  Rogers  Field,  B.A. ;  J.  Wallace  Peggs, 
M,Inst.C,E. ;  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.LB.A.  ;  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  F.R.LB.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.— 
have  made  the  following  awards  : — 

MEDALS. 
Class  I. 
Alex.  Dick,  London,  for  delu  metal 
Aluminium  Crown  Metal  Company,   for  articles 
manufactured  from  that  metal.  ^       '      t  *'"^^^ 
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W.  B.  Morrison,  Glasjjow,  for  Wedgworlh  tiles. 

Scottish  Asbestos  Company,  for  their  paints  and 
other  protectives. 

Class  IT. 

R.  Heap,  Manchester,  for  dry  earth  or  ashes  closets. 

J.  Stewart,  sen.,  Glasgow,  for  his  exhibit  of  discon- 
necting traps. 

W.  P.  BucHAN,  for  his  exhibit  o^  sanitary  appliances. 

Class  III. 

Andrew  Shaw  &  Son,  for  *  Sine  qua  non'  cooking 
range. 

J.  Keith,  London,  for  challenge  hot  water  boiler. 

Walker,  Turnbull,  &  Co.,  Falkirk,  for  the  artisan 
cooking  ran^e. 

Whyte  &  Bradford,  Bo*ness,  for  cooking  range,  with 
revolving  fire  for  the  prevention  of  smoke. 
Class  IV. 

Messrs.  F.  &  C.  Hancock,  Dudley,  for  their  exhibit 
of  machines  for  domestic  use. 

Class  V. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son,  for  their  exhibit  of 
hospital  and  sick-room  appliances. 

Meyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  the  *  Sanitary  Engineer 
of  New  York.' 

F.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  London,  for  life-saving  gar- 
ments. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 
Class  I. 

DouLTON  &  Co.,  London,  for  silicon  tread  for  steps. 

Walton  &  Co.,  London,  for  Lincrusta- Walton. 

Gardner  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  paraquet  flooring. 

Pennycook  Patent   Glazing   and  Engineering 
Company,  Glasgow,  for  glazing. 

Maurice  Gandy,  Liverpool,  for  cotton  machine  belt- 
ing, with  steel  fastener. 

Bradford  &  Co.,  Salford,  for  washing  machines. 

Class  IL 

DouLTON  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  for  flush-out  closets. 

Doulton  &   Co.,    Lambeth,    for   Lambert  on    trough 
closet,  with  automatic  flush  tank. 

E.  &  A.  E.  Gilbert,  Broughty  Ferry,  for  improved  seat 
for  water-closets. 

W.  B.  Morrison,  Glasgow,  for  national  water-closets. 

W.  Ross,  Glasgow,  for  improved  paragon  valve. 

British    Sanitary   Company,    for    improved    self- 
acting  earth-closets. 

W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow,  for  disconnecting  drain-trap, 

W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow,  for  grease  trap  for  kitchen 
sinks. 

J.  &  W.  Craig,   Kilmarnock,  for  exhibit  of  stoneware 
disconnecting  traps. 

Shanks  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  Eureka  spray  and  plunge 
baths. 

Shanks  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  cast-iron  bath. 

Shanks  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  porcelain  lavatories  with 
movable  caps. 

Doulton  &  Co.,   London,  for  anti-percussion  high- 
pressure  valves. 

A.  T.  Angell,  London,  for  air-tight  man-hole  covers. 

James  Binnie,  Gartcosh,  for  exhibit  of  salt  glazed  fire- 
clay sewer  pipes. 

T.   H.  Harrison,  Liverpool,  for  iron  basket  sewage 
strainer. 

C.   G.   Roberts,    Hazelmere,    Surrey,    for  automatic 
Tain  water  separator. 

J.     Stewart,     senr.,     Glasgow,     for     disconnecting 
chamber  for  house  drains  with  open  stoneware  channels. 

John  Stewart,  senr,,  Glasgow,  for  stoneware  pipes 
with  Stanford's  joints. 

Class  IIL 

Doulton  &  Co.,  London,  for  ventilating  tile  stove. 
Hydes  &  Wingfull,  Sheffield,  for  tortoise  slow  com- 
bustion stoves. 


Hydes  &  Wingfull,  Sheffield,  for  tortoise   lanndry 
stove. 

Carron  Company,  for  combined  close  fire  and  gu 
cooking  stove. 

Osbert  Henderson,  for  pendulous  food  warmers. 

W.  M'Geoch  &  Co.,  Glasgow,   for  Dow's  close  and 
open  fire  cooking  range. 

Walker,  Turnbull,  &  Co.,  Falkirk,  for  the  simplex 
cooking  range. 

Wilson  Kngineering   Company,   London,  for  the 
Wilson  cooking  range. 

Brown    &    Co.,    Glasgow,    for    their     •Stoti*   gas 
governors. 

O.  Henderson,  for  albo-carbon  light. 

H.  W.  Cooper  &  Co.,  for  glass  revolving  and  sliding 
ventilators. 

G.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  for  conical  ventilators. 

G.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  for  '  radiator'  ventilators. 

Hill  &  Hey,  for  their  double-current  ventilators. 

C.  Kite  &  Co.,  for  noiseless  breast  ventilators. 

C.  Kite  &  Co.,  for  wall  inlet  ventilators. 

W.  &  B.  Leggott,  Bradford,  for  openers  for  fanlight. 
Class  IV. 

Chorlton  &  Dugdale,  Manchester,  for  spring 
mattresses. 

Chorlton  &  Dugdale,  Manchester,  for  « Excelsior' 
ship's  berth. 

Jeyes'  Sanitary  Co.,  London,  for  disinfecting  fluid. 

Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester,  for  carbolic  acid  and 
preparations  from  it. 

Class  V. 

Hilliard  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  for  an  isolating  curta-n. 

Hilliard  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  for  burn  and  wound 
boxes. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  for  sanitary  publications. 

Durand-Claye,  for  his  exhibit  of  drawings  and  books 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  Paris. 

Gardner  &  So.x,  Glasgow,  for  spring  mattresses. 

Billington  Bros.,  Liverpool,  for  spring  mattresses. 

E.  K.  Groves,  Bristol,  for  self-acting  sick  bed. 
Vernon's  China  &  Glass  Co.,  London,  for  tbeir 

noiseless  ware. 

F.  Grosvrnor,  Glasgow,  for  stoneware  chums. 
P.  A.  Maignen,  London,  for  the  •  Filtre  Rapide.' 

The  judges  have  fe-ected  the  following  exhibits  for 
further  practical  trial  : — 

Class  I. — Construction  a*td  Machinery. — Albissima 
Paint  Company,  London —Paints  and  driers;  Gnfliihs, 
Berdoe,  &  Co.,  Liverpool— Paints  and  driers  ;  J.  B.  Oir 
&  Co.,  Charlton,  London— Paints  and  driers;  W. 
Woollams  &  Co.,  London — Pigments  and  paper  hangings; 
Borough  Leather  Warehouse  Company,  London- 
Crocodile  hide  leather;  Gardner  &  Son,  Glasgow— Pre- 
served timber  ;  Andrew  &  Co.,  Stockport— Bischop's  gts- 
engine ;  Crossley  Bros.,  Manchester — Otto  silent  gas- 
engine  ;  Hildesheim — Dick's  extincteur. 

Class  II. — Sewerage  and  Water  Supply, — Doulton  4 
Co.,  Lambeth,  London— Flush-down  urinal ;  Shanks  4 
Co.,  Glasgow — Waste  preventing  cistern  ;  H.  P.  BoiUiiois, 
Portsmouth— Acme  sewer  pipes;  T.  Harnett  Harrisoo, 
Liverpool— Improved  collar  joint ;  Doulton  &  Ca, 
Lambeth,  London — Burning  brass  to  lead  ;  A.  T.  Angdl, 
London— Lip  siphon  trap ;  D.  Emptage,  Mai^e— 
Round  pipe  traps. 

CLASS  III. — Heating,  Cooking,  Lightings  aud  Venti- 
lation.— Adams  Gas- Heating  and  Stove  Company,  Glasgow 
—Gas-heating  stove  ;  J.  L.  Bacon  &  Co.,  London— Hot- 
water  apparatus  ;  J.  Carrick,  Glasgow— Ventilating  open 
fire-grate  ;  Osbert  Henderson,  Glasgow — Gas  stoves ;  H. 
Shaw  &  Son,  Glasgow— Verity's  asbestos  gas  fire;  G. 
Sinclair,  Leith — Mechanical  stoker ;  Adams  Gas-Hcmtmi; 
and  Stove  Company,  Glasgow— Gas-cooking  stove ;  O. 
Henderson,  Glasgow  —  Eureka  gas-cooking  stove;  £. 
Sydney,  London— Working-man's  gas  cooker;  Wadddl 
&  Main,  Glasgow— Universal  domestic  cooking  stove; 
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Wright  &  Co.,    Birmingham— Eureka    gas  cooker  ;   R. 
Miller,  Glasgow — Peebles  gas  governor. 

CLASS  IV. — Personal  hygiene,  foods,  filters,  and  disin- 
fectants.—TkiuXion  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  London — Filters  of 
manganous  carbon ;  F.  Grosvenor,  Glasgow — Filters ;  O. 
Henderson,  Glasgow— Silicatcd  carbon  filters;  P.  H. 
Maignen  &  Co.,  London — Anti-calcareous  powders ; 
Beveridge  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Pickles,  sauces,  essence  of 
coffee  ;  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Limerick— Condensed 
milk  ;  Irvine  &  Co.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne — Mustard  ;  Indian 
Tea  Company,  Glasgow — Indian  tea  ;  A.  Scott  &  Co., 
Glasgow — Oat  flour;  F.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester — 
Sulpho-carbolates ;  H.  E.  Overbeck  &  Co.,  Liverpool— 
Pyridine  disinfecting  powder ;  Eugene  Rimmell,  London 
— Aromatic  ozonizer  ;  Saracen  Soap  Company — Sanitary 
E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  Dalmuir- -Seaweed  charcoal;  J. 
Wheeler,  llfracombe— Pixene.   , 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

[t  is  to  be  hoped  and  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
:he  injurious  plan  hitherto  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  extensively  used  pigment  will  ere  long  be  supplanted  by 
iimpler,  more  expeditious,  and  more  healthful  means  ;  nay, 
:ven  now  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  insidious  old  Dutch 
process,  which  carries  disease  and  death  to  those  employed 
n  its  manufacture,  is  tottering  to  its  base.  Before  advert- 
ng  to  the  new  system,  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  will  be  perfectly  innocuous  to  those  employed  in 
It,  will  reduce  the  number  of  hands  now  necessary  to 
1  mere  minimum,  and  altogether  dispense  with  female 
labour,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  the  mode  of 
manufacture  as  at  present  carried  out,  its  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  employh,  and  the  consequent  expense  en- 
tailed upon  various  parishes  where  the  industry  is  carried 
on,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  providing  hospital  accom- 
modation and  medical  attendance  for  a  large  number 
>f  those  employed,  whose  health  is  so  undermined  by 
:his  deadly  employment  that  they  frequently  become 
paupers  in  their  districts  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is 
not  probably  going  beyond  the  region  of  fact  to  say  that 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is 
more  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed  in  it 
;han  that  of  any  known  industry  in  this  country.  The 
mode  generally  employed  and  known  as  the  'stack' 
system,  briefly  described,  consists  in  first  ladling  the 
nolten  metal,  previously  melted  in  a  cauldron,  and  then 
'  running  *  it  into  perforated  sheets  in  shallow  moulds. 
These  sheets  are  packed  on  to  'bogies,'  and  are  run  along 
;o  the  building  where  the  *  stack  '  is  to  be  erected.  The 
pile  is  carefully  built  up  in  a  somewhat  lofty  building.  A 
ayer  of  tanner's  bark  is  first  laid  down,  and  upon  this  is 
'anged  rows  of  small  pots  filled  with  acetic  acid.  Over 
:hese  are  ranged  the  sheets  of  lead,  layer  after  layer  suc- 
:eeding  until  the  building  is  nearly  filled.  The  result 
ittained  by  this  process  is  a  chemical  combination  which 
:auses  small  lumps  of  a  white  pigment  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  sheets.  After  1>  ing  in  this  state  for  about 
three  months  the  stack  is  carefully  taken  to  pieces,  when 
lie  sheets  are  found  to  be  thickly  encrusted  with  the  white 
(ubstance  known  as  white  lead ;  this  is  broken  off 
:he  plates,  but,  being  very  hard,  has  to  be  ground 
5ne  under  edge  runners  or  stones  by  a  wet  process, 
ind  allowed  to  subside  in  tanks;  it  is  afterwards 
x>llected  from  the  tanks  into  which  it  has  been  pre- 
apitated.  The  remaining  unchanged  portion  of  the 
lead  is  taken  again  to  the  melting  pots,  re-melted, 
lad  the  process  above  described  again  goes  on.  The  wet 
bid  pigment  from  the  tanks  is  collected  by  women  and  is 
plu»d  in  thick  ware  dishes,  which  are  carried  by  them 
Bio  a  lofiy  but  narrow  stove  chamber,  where  they  are  left 
far  three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  drying.    So 


far  these  operations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  except  that  ot 
the  wet  grinding,  which  is  the  Uast  injurious,  are  per- 
formed by  female  labour,  but  the  worst  is  yet  in  store  for 
the  women.  After  the  drying  process  is  complete,  the  opera- 
tion of  *  drawing  the  stoves'— that  is  to  say,  the  removal 
of  the  pigment  from  the  drying  chambers  commences.  The 
dishes  before  mentioned  are  handed  down  from  the  lofty 
shelves  by  women  standing  on  narrow  plank  scaffoldings 
to  others  below,  and  thence  to  the  packing  barrels,  this 
work  being  continuous  until  the  stack  is  exhausted.  From 
this  spot  to  the  receiving  barrels  is  generally  but  a  very 
short  distance,  and  the  dishes  are  earned  by  the  women 
pressed  against  the  breast,  and  the  contents  of  the  dishes 
are  deposited  as  gently  1^  possible  in  the  barrels.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  such  a 
system  carried  on  constantly,  and  on  what  may  be 
termed  an  extensive  scale,  must  .necessarily  involve  the 
production  of  a  large  amount  of  dust,  which  the  workers 
cannot  fail  to  breathe,  and  which  is  even  more  fatal  to 
them  than  the  results  of  the  wet  material,  which,  being 
absorbed  in  handling  it,  causes  colic,  palsy,  &c.  Three  of 
the  operations  are  admittedly  attended  with  special 
danger— viz.,  the  handling  of  the  white  lead  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  plates  after  they  are  unstacked,  the  collection  of 
the  moist  pigment,  and  the  setting  and  drawing  of  the 
stoves,  which  are  all  performed  by  women  !  It  must  be 
evident  that  in  such  an  occupation  the  atmosphere  must1)e 
continually  impregnated  with  dust,  which  is  not  only  being 
taken  into  the  system  by  the  workers  with  every  breatu  they 
draw,  but  is  absorbed  by  the  face  and  hands,  and  clings  to 
the  clothing,  the  result  being  that  colic,  palsy,  and  eventual 
death  overtake  many  through  the  poisonous  effects  of  this 
absorption  of  lead  into  the  system.  Some  constitutions 
are  more  susceptible  than  others  to  the  influence  of  the 
poison,  but  it  is  said  that  in  the  most  favourable  cases  the 
question  involved  is  one  of  resistance  only,  not  of  immu- 
nity. It  may  naturally  be  asked,  are  no  safeguards  pro- 
vided or  possible  to  secure  these  poor  workers  from  such 
direful  effects,  and  it  may  also  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
how  human  beings  can  be  found  to  court  a  slow  death  by 
choosing  such  an  employment.  The  last  question  may  be 
answered  by  instancing  that  inexorable  law  of  necessity 
which  compels  numbers  of  women  to  seek  any  em- 
ployment to  be  obtained,  and  this  as  near  to  their 
homes  as  possible,  many  of  them  being  married  and 
having  home  cares  and  duties.  Such  precautions  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  admits  of  are  supposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  workers — such  as  wearing  respirators  to  cover  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  clothing  either  over  their  own  or  to 
take  its  place  partially  ;  these  are  provided  by  the  firms  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  and  stringent  regulations  as  to 
washing  and  bathing  are  in  most  cases  laid  down  ;  but  it 
is  said  by  the  women  that  the  respirators  impede  their  free 
breathing  while  carrying  the  heavy  pans  of  lead  before 
described,  and,  further,  that  they  constantly  require  to 
clear  their  mouths  by  ejecting  saliva  ;  so  that  we  fear  the 
respirators  are  too  often  neglected.  The  clothing  usually 
provided  consists  of  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  a  long 
calico  overall  to  protect  the  body  down  to  the  feet,  to  keep 
the  dust  from  touching  the  skin  or  alighting  on  the 
ordinary  clothes  of  the  workers,  and  so  becoming  a  source 
of  further  danger.  Gloves  also  are  supplied  to  be  worn 
on  the  hands,  and  the  water  for  drinking  has  sulphuric 
acid  added  to  it.  The  regulations  to  insure  cleanliness 
consist  in  ordering  the  employis  to  take  a  bath  (provided 
in  the  works)  at  stated  times,  and  always  to  wash  the 
hands  and  face  before  takmg  food  and  when  leaving  off 
work.  For  washing  the  hands  nail  brushes  are  provided. 
Certain  medicines  are  also  prescribed  and  generally  sup- 
plied by  the  employers,  and  a  medical  man  is  in  most 
factories  eqgaged  to  attend  to  the  workers  gratuitously. 
All  these  precautions  only  go  to  show  how  deadly  is  the 
employment  of  white  lead  making.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  statement  that  the  carrying  out  of  r^;uIations  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  they  are  considered  irk- 
some by  many  of  the  women.   It  appears  that  a  number  of 
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casual  workers    are    often  employed  who  object   to   the 

*  everlasting  bathing,'  to  use  their  own  expression.  Many 
of  these  cumbersome  regulations  are  no  doubt  disregarded. 
It  is  said  as  a  rule  that  the  men,  whose  occupation  is  not 
so  injurious  as  that  of  the  women,  and  who  take  more 
care  of  themselves  than  do  the  weaker  sex,  are  not  so 
open  to  the  evil  effects  of  lead  working.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  illness  occurred  amongst  white  lead  workers  that 
many  parishes  have  from  time  to  time  made  represen- 
tations to  the  Home  Secretary  upon  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  to  their  workhouse  infirmaries,  which  have 
involved  a  serious  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  in  many 
instances  the  recipients  Incoming  paupers  upon  the  parish 
rates  for  life.  These  representations  have  resulted  in  a 
report  being  ordered  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Red- 
grave, C.B.,  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  which  lias  been 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  recently 
published.  In  this  report  Mr.  Redgrave  says:— *  The 
careful  inquiry  I  have  made  has  shown  me  that  the  tem- 
porary illnesses  and  permanent  disabilities  which  affect 
those  working  in  white  lead  far  exceed  anything  that 
has  come  before   the   public*     He   afterwards  adds:  — 

*  Occasionally  a  sudden  death  occurs,  an  inquest  is  held, 
and  public  opinion,  attention,  and  sympathy  are  roused,  but 
the  excitement  soon  passes  away,  and  but  little  permanent 
effect  has  resulted  from  publicity.  *  It  is  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  give  Mr.  Redgrave's  report  in 
cxienso^  but  after  stating  that  he  has  visited  every  white 
lead  works  in  the  kingdom  save  two  or  three,  he  enters 
into  the  question,  *  as  to  how  far  it  would  be  feasible  to 
lay  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulations  which  ought 
to  be  observed  in  all  white  lead  works,  and  the  non-com- 
pliance with  which  should  disqualify  a  factory  from 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  white  lead  manufacture  ; ' 
another  clear  admission  as  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  manufacturers 
with  whom  he  has  conversed  are  ready  to  accept  compul- 
sory regulations,  if  they  were  impartially  enforced  in  all 
white  lead  works  ;  then  follow  a  series  of  suggestions, 
thirteen  in  number,  all  relating  to  cleanliness  or  sanitary 
precautions  and  the  general  comfort  of  the  workpeople, 
but  Mr.  Redgrave  admits,  *  that  no  amount  of  precaution 
can  avert  lead-poisonidg  under  the  old  stack  system.  All 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  mitigation  of  the  evil.' 

In  a  parliamentary  paper  published  in  1S82  there  is 
cited  the  examination  of  seven  witnesses,  four  by  the  In- 
firmary Visiting  Committee  of  Guardians  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  and  three  by  Dr.  McLeam,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  Holborn  Union  Workhouse;  all  these  white 
lead  workers'  testimony  in  the  main  goes  to  show  that  the 
•clothing  provided  is  of  little  use,  as  the  lead  dust  is  always 
present  when  changing  the  clothing,  between  the  times  of 
taking  it  off  and  putting  it  on  again,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  bathing,  washing,  &c. ,  where  a  large  number  of 
hands  are  employed  are  such  a  labour  in  themselves,  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  ever  be  carried  out  to  a  satis- 
factory extent.  These  facts  could  be  supplemented  with 
a  great  many  more  did  space  admit,  but  enough  have  been 
instanced  to  show  the  futility  of  these  arrangements  and  of 
any  such  precautions  while  the  deadly  poison-dust  per- 
vades the  air,  in  preventing  the  deadly  effects  of  lead- 
poisoning  in  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead  under  the  old  process. 

It  now  only  remains  to  review  a  new  mode  of  making  the 
substance  which  has  recently  been  patented  and  introduced 
by  Professor  Gardner,  of  44  Berners  Street,  late  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent  Street,  W.  Professor  Gardner  has  established  a 
manufactory  in  James  Street,  Lower  Deptford,  and  fitted  it 
up  with  an  efficient  plant,  at  considerable  expense,  where 
withjthe  assistance  of  but  a  small  number  of  hands,  all  men, 
he  is  making  white  lead  of  the  finest  quality,  his  chief  agent 
being  electricity.  We  have  said  that  under  the  old  system 
three  or  four  months  are  required  to  produce  the  pigment, 
but  this  must  not  be  taken  literally.  It  is  possible,  we 
believe,  to  deposit  it  in  five  weeks,   but  commercially  or  I 


economically  speaking  it  would  not  *  pay  *  to  pull  down  a 
stack  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  small  quantity  prodnoed 
would  increase  its  price  to  too  great  an  extent.  By  Prof. 
Gardner's  system,  a  fair  quantity  of  lead  is  deposited  in 
five  days  !  But  taking  the  economic  aspect  into  considen- 
tion,  he  prefers  to  take  a  fortnight  as  his  maximnm  time, 
when  he  is  enabled  to  secure  as  much  as  would  reqaiie 
from  three  to  four  months  under  the  ordinary  process, 
without  its  attendant  dangers,  and  weight  for  w^ignt  with 
a  far  less  number  of  hands,  without  employing  female 
labour,  and  at  far  less  cost  of  production.  It  is  satisfiKtoiy 
to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  with  one  exception,  where 
something  akin  to  malice  appears  to  have  operated,  mam- 
facturers  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gardner's 
process  are  making  overtures  to  him  for  its  use  to  manu- 
facture white  lead  under  royalty.  The  new  process 
is  substantially  as  follows.  After  melting,  the  molten 
metal  is  run  into  small  moulds  about  14  inches 
square,  and  when  taken  from  these  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  open  square  lattice  work.  These  blocks  are  bent 
over  a  mandril,  and  then  assume  the  appearance  of  small 
contracted  open  arches,  occupying  small  room,  and  which 
stand  upright  without  assistance.  Many  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Gardner  with  a  view  to  find  out  the  best  size 
and  weight  of  metal  of  which  to  form  these  arches  irom 
economic  consideration  before  those  now  used  were  de- 
cided upon,  and  which  weigh  8  lbs.  each ;  they  are  then 
placed  on  wooden  trays  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  sheet 
tin,  and  are  carried  to  the  depositing  houses  by  men  wear- 
ing India-rubber  gloves  as  a  precaution,  though  up  to  this 
point  the  manufacture  appears  perfectly  innocuous.  Before 
tin  was  selected,  which  forms  the  negative  of  the  system 
in  the  battery  arrangement  adopted,  many  experiments 
had  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  the  most  suitable 
substance.  Graphite  was  used,  but  was  considered  too 
expensive  ;  a  carbon  block  of  peculiar  character,  made  by 
Mr.  Gardner  himself,  for  a  time  was  employed,  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  him.  Platinum  or  silver .  would  have 
answered  his  purpose  ;  but  the  cost  of  them  in  a  commer- 
cial sense  was  prohibitive,  and  eventually  the  tin  was 
decided  upon.  Although  this  metal  is  nearly  akin  to  lead, 
in  electromotor  power,  its  conductivity  is  far  greater  than 
graphite  (which  would  have  been  adopted  but  for  its  cost). 
Tin  is  187  times  more  conductive  than  graphite.  The  depo- 
siting houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  12  feet  square,  wim  a 
glass  roof,  and  covered  over  the  bottom  with  sheet  tin.  These 
contain  skeleton  shelves  on  which  the  trays  of  lead  arches 
are  laid.  They  are  heated  by  steam  pipes  which  pass 
underneath  the  floors ;  running  across  the  chambers 
internally  and  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  is  a  length  of 
stoneware  pipes,  perforated  with  small  holes  on  the  under 
side,  called  the  distributors.  Each  house  when  filled 
holds  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  lead,  and  these  can  be 
increased  in  number  ad  libitum^  according  to  the  site  of 
the  factory.  Before  putting  the  trays  of  lead  in  the 
houses,  they  are  dipped  by  machinery  in  a  tank  contaimag 
an  acidulated  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  some  kind  of 
lead  to  give  them  a  chemically  clean  surface.  The 
generators,  to  produce  the  gases  that  excite  the  electric 
current,  are  placed  outside  and  between  the  rows  of 
houses,  and  are  in  connection  with  the  distributors.  Pre- 
suming the  houses  are  filled  and  ready  for  work,  they  are 
heated  up  to  120^  by  the  steam  pipes.  The  gases,  com- 
posed of  an  admixture  of  acetic  acid  and  atmospheric  air, 
are  then  introduced  through  the  stoneware  pip^  into  the 
interior  at  a  similar  temperature,  and,  striking  on  the  tin- 
covered  bottom,  are  distributed  upwards  and  permeate 
through  the  whole  of  the  contents,  and  the  electric  action 
commences.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  lead  is  coated 
with  a  beautiful  white  surface.  On  the  third  day  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  added,  and  introduced  by  the  same  means,  the  de- 
positing of  white  lead  being  thereby  accelerated.  This 
treatment  goes  on  for  two  weeks,  when  the  gases  «re  with- 
drawn, the  houses  allowed  to  cool,  and  they  are  then  opened 
and  the  contents  withdrawn.  The  shelves  are  csnefblly 
taken  out,  and  the  contents  placed^in  a  horisootsl  cyiiiider 
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or  ca^je  composed  of  round  iron  bars  with  openings  be- 
tween each,  called  the  agitator,  for  separating  the  crust 
from  the  lead.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  white  lead 
■deposited  by  this  process  is  soft,  and  easily  crumbles  in 
the  fingers  ;  whereas  in  the  old  system,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  requires  to  be  chipped  off 
and  afterwards  ground  and  crushed  by  heavy  stones  and 
machinery.  After  being  rotated  for  two  minutes  in  this 
cylinder,  which,  by  the  by,  is  entirely  covered  in  to  pre- 
vent dust  arising,  the  white  lead  falls  into  a  pit  under- 
neath, leaving  the  cores  or  remains  of  the  lead  that  has 
not  been  converted  in  the  cylinder,  from  whence  they  are 
collected,  and  in  due  courss  remelted,  for  after  conversion. 
A  short  distance  from  the  pit  is  placed  the  paint  griuding- 
mill  and  mixer,  for  it  is  always  necessary  to  pass  the 
ingredients  for  making  paint  through  a  mill,  however  fine 
they  may  be.  Attached  to  this  mill,  and  communicating 
with  the  pit,  is  an  inclined  endless  band,  on  which  arc 
Axed  a  number  of  small  buckets,  and  these  fill  themselves 
with  the  lead  from  the  pit  as  they  pass  round,  and  as  they 
turn  over  at  the  top  empty  their  contents  into  the  grinding 
mill,  where,  after  passing  through  the  rollers  the  lead  falls 
through  the  bottom  into  the  mixer  beneath,  where  the  oil  is 
introduced,  and  after  a  thorough  churning  passes  intoanolher 
receptacle  in  the  form  of  best  white  paint.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  from  this  description  how  simple  and 
rapid  are  the  processes  from  the  time  the  operation  is 
commenced  with  the  metallic  lead  until  it  is  turned  out  as 
paint  ;  the  whole  work  is  continuous,  and  the  various 
receptacles  are  all  enclosed,  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  dust ;  so  that  the  visitor,  were  he  not  previously  aware  of 
the  fact,  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  preparation  of  while 
lead  was  being  carried  on.  Contrasted  with  the  old  system, 
it  certainly  appears  that  Professor  Gardner  has  completely 
revolutionised  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  Not  only 
has  he  rendered  it  a  comparatively  innocuous  industry,  but 
he  has  made  it  a  much  simpler  process,  and  reduced  the 
time  hitherto  required  for  its  production  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  so  facilitated  its  rapid  make  and  at  a 
much  lessened  cost  of  production.  But  these  great  advan- 
tages of  the  process  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  its  hygienic  working  in  rescuing  hundreds  of  poor 
creatures  from  lingering  illness,  not  taking  into  account 
the  attendant  expense  of  their  treatment  and  support, 
which  falls  on  various  local  authorities.  These  corpo- 
rate bodies,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  large  purchasers  of  paint 
and  other  white  lead  compounds,  have  on  all  accounts 
therefore,  a  direct  interest  in  patronising  the  new  invention 
which  carries  on  the  successful  manufacture  of  white  lead 
without  risk  to  those  engaged  in  it. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

1^0  department  of  medicine  or  sanitary  science  has  made 
more  progress  during  the  last  decade  than  the  manufacture 
2ind  scientific  use  of  disinfectants,  and  that  these  articles 
are  specially  appreciated  by  the  public  is  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  manufactories  which  have  sprung  up 
within  the  last  few  years  simply  for  the  preparation  of 
•disinfecting  materials.  During  the  recent  cholera  scare 
an  enormous  quantity  of  these  products  have  been  used  to 
purify  and  sweeten  houses,  drains,  &c.,  and  we  know  of 
one  or  two  instances  where  the  local  authorities  have  been 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  thorough  disinfection 
in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  zymotic  diseases  to  supply 
disinfectants  to  the  householders  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  over  the  dust  and  refuse  in  the  house-bins,  and 
to  further  make  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  removal 
•daily  of  the  refuse  material  from  each  house  in  the 
district.  The  streets  have  in  some  cases  been  swept 
•daily,  the  sweepings  disinfected,  and  the  roads  watered 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  one  of  the  well-known 
disiniectants.  This  will  serve  to  show  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  science,  and  the  more  public  atien- 
.tioB  is  directed  to  this  particular  branch  of  hygiene,  the 
»freater  becomes  the  probability  of  our  being  able  to  suc- 


cessfully cope  with  the  various  forms  of  infectious  disease 
which  have  unfortunately  in  too  many  instances  made 
severe  inroads  on  the  population  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities.  The  progress  of  this  branch  of  science  is  also 
further  shown  by  the  host  of  new  disinfectants  which  have 
come  into  use  and  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  some 
of  the  old  deodorisers  has  been  vastly  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  disinfectants  pure  and  simple  which 
are  in  many  cases  more  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  surgeon  or 
chemist  than  the  householder,  we  have  domestic  and  toilet 
preparations  of  every  kind,  coarse  for  kitchen  use  and  fine 
for  the  toilet ;  soap,  tooth-powder,  and  perfumes,  but  all 
prepared  so  as  to  combine  use  and  pleasure — valuable  dis- 
infecting properties  and  comfort  combined. 

Disinfectants  for  factories  may  still  replace  one  bad 
smell  by  another  as  offensive  though  less  injurious,  but  for 
household  use  the  ruling  principle  of  the  year  1883  is 
sweetness,  purity,  and  cleanliness.  Unless  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  public  will  hesitate  about  using 
them.  The  reason  lies  in  two  causes  :  every  householder 
has  a  natural  objection  to  a  bad  smell,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  need  of  a  disinfectant  or  from  the  disinfectant  it- 
self. There  is  also  a  conceivable  tendency  running  through 
all  classes  which  amounts  almost  to  a  positive  objection  to 
let  a  casual  visitor  know  that  any  such  articles  are  being 
used.  Such  knowledge  conjures  up  visions  of  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  all  sorts  of  alarms,  and  the  scare 
raised  is  sometimes  not  easily  quieted  ;  despite  all  assur* 
ances  unpleasant  suspicions  hold  their  ground. 

Advertising  has  familiarised  the  public  with  many  of  the 
present  useful  preparations,  but  some  really  good  articles 
nave  not  been  brought  forward  quite  so  prominently  as 
some  of  inferior  quality,  and  generally  the  public  are  not 
able  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad. 

We  purpose  making  a  short  report  of  tests  we  have 
made  on  most  of  these  toilet  and  domestic  articles  and 
to  consider  the  question  of  disinfectants  generally. 

Tar  and  its  allied  substances  form  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
modern  disinfectants  ;  the  most  notable  exceptions  are 
Condy's  fluid  (permanganate  of  potash),  Burnett's  fluid 
(chloride  of  zinc),  and  chloralum  (chloride  of  aluminum). 

When  wood  is  heated  in  retorts  a  number  of  substances 
such  as  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  &c,  distil  over  and  char- 
coal is  left  behind  in  the  retort.  Singularly  enough,  each  of 
these  four  substances  is  of  value  as  a  crude  disinfectant, 
and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  the  purer  articles.  Wood- 
charcoal  is  but  little  known  to  the  public  as  a  domestic 
disinfectant,  probably  because  it  has  not  been  brought 
forward  piommently,  but  it  is  really  of  great  value. 
A  small  quantity,  broken  into  lumps  as  large  as  small 
nuts  and  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish,  or  game,  will  preserve 
it  sweet  for  days  longer  during  the  summer,  or  a  little 
finely  powdered  charcoal  sprinkled  inside  game  which  is  too 
high  will  speedily  bring  it  into  an  eatable  condition ;  and 
as  a  dentifrice  it  is  excellent,  if  care  is  taken  to  thoroughly 
remove  it  with  a  clean  brush. 

Our  concern,  however,  is  more  with  the  other  products  of 
the  distillation.  Crude  turpentine,  which  consists  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  r^sin,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sanitas,  Sanitas  oil,  terebene,  and  various 
other  preparations.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  polishing  staircase  treads,  furniture,  and 
the  margins  of  bedroom  floors,  with  turpentine  and  bees' 
wax  is  productive  of  some  amount  of  disinfecting  pro- 
perties ;  at  allevcnt-i,  since  the  di-covery  of  the  production 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  camphoric  acid  by  the  action  of 
air  on  turpentine,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  small 
proportions  of  these  bodies  giving  a  valuable  and  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  are  formed,  and  disseminated  into  the 
atmosphere,  more  especially  as  this  good  old-fashioned  plan 
was  carried  oat  at  least  once  a  week.  We  should  think 
that  it  was  infinitely  superior,  so  far  as  disinfection  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  bulk  of  the  cream  and  polish  that  is  sold  for 
furniture  at  the  present  time. 

Tar,  the  product  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
or  coaly  in  a  crude  and  manufactured  state,  is  the  basis  of 
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several  disinfectants  ;  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  are  its  two 
most  active  constituents,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  two  most  valuable  ingredients  that  tar 
soaps,  coal  tar  soaps,  Jeyes*  perfect  purifier  and  the 
Pixene  preparations  have  attained  their  deservedly  popular 
chara^ers. 

The  Terebene  household  soap  is  excellent  and  cheap  ; 
the  Terebene  toilet  soap  is  a  capital  article  ;  we  have  used 
it  for  some  lime  *  turn  and  turn'  with  two  or  three  other 
soaps,  and  it  is  certainly  quite  equal  to  anything  in  the 
market ;  the  tooth-powder  is  a  soapy  one,  and  although 
dentists  speak  very  highly  of  the  value  of  soap  for  the 
teeth,  yet  many  persons  have  a  particular  aversion  to  it. 
To  such  we  say  don't  use  it,  but  to  those  who  have  not 
this  prejudice  it  is  a  valuable  resource  for  cleansing  the 
teeth  and  gums. 

We  can  also  speak  well  of  the  Terebene  jell  v  ;  it  is  a 
-compound  of  terebene  and  glycerine.  Its  effects  are 
healing,  and  it  has  the  valuable  property  of  decreasing 
the  inflammatory  action  of  chaps  and  abrasions  of  the 
skin.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  use  of  Terebene 
cream  for  the  hair  would  be  needful  and  valuable. 

Sanitas  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Kingzett.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  turpentine  (of  which  only  certain  kinds  are 
suitable),  by  agitating  it  with  water  and  air.  The  Sanitas 
Company  are  the  manufacturers.  Their  list  of  preparations 
is  rather  extensive,  comprising  three  sorts  of  fluid— oil, 
three  kinds  of  powder,  and  five  kinds  of  soap,  and  an 
emulsion — all  with  the  word  *  Sanitas'  prefixed. 

Generally  speaking,  all  these  preparatioi  s  are  good, 
although,  of  course,  .»ome  are  to  be  greatly  preferred  to 
others.  Sanitas  oil,  when  used  for  closets  and  foul  drains, 
or  when  consumed  in  a  vaporiser,  either  the  special 
one  sold  by  the  Sanitas  Company,  or  any  common  form — 
such  as  one  of  Riromel's  scent  vaporisers— is  a  valuable 
antiseptic  and  deodoriser,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  comparatively  cheap ;  but  as  it  is  not  well  suited 
for  the  toilet  table  or  nursery,  we  must  choose  some  other 
preparation.  Sanitas  Fluid,  No.  2,  is  well  suited  for 
these  purposes  ;  so  also  is  Sanitas  Toilet  Soap.  Of  the 
latter  especially  we  can  speak  very  highly,  but  the  Old 
Brown  Windsor  does  not  pi  ase  us  so  well,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  mixture  ot  Sanitas  with  this  class  of 
soap  is  not  so  successful. 

Toilet  Sanitas  is  a  delicately  flavoured  preparation,  high 
in  price,  and  which  in  character  may  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
infectant aromatic  vinegar.  The  last  preparation  of  the 
Sanitas  Company  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  Sanitas 
disinfectirg  ponder,  which  is  an  excellent  article  for  e\ery 
day  use. 

Pixene  is  another  preparation  of  the  light  oils  of  tar;  the 
inventor  is  Mr.  Wheeler.  So  far,  we  have  only  met  this 
substance  iji  two  forms — pixene,  and  pixene  soap.  Pixene 
is  a  strong  aromatic  liquid,  mixing  readily  with  water  to 
form  a  lotion,  gargle,  or  injection  ;  the  proportion  required 
is  small,  and  the  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  properties  are 
high.  Pixene  soap  is  a  favourite  with  persons  to  whose 
notice  we  have  brought  it.  At  the  time  of  washing  its 
odour  is  far  more  marked  than  Sanitas  soap,  but  does  not 
remain  on  the  hands.  A  tiial  of  this  soap  is  certainly  to 
be  recommended. 

Coal  tar  soap  has  been  well  and  favourably  known  for 
years.  Its  name  is  a  very  familiar  one,  but  hardly  the  one  that 
should  have  been  chosen,  because  many  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  tar  are  removed  before  the  manufacture  is  com- 
menced. Carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  are  the  most  active 
principles  present.  It  partakes  rather  more  of  the 
character  of  a  medicinal  soap  than  those  we  have  referted 
to  before.  Its  special  use  in  cases  of  skin  disease  is  well 
Icnown,  and  usually  it  proves  a  success'^ul  remedy. 

Calvert's  carbolic  acid  is  another  old,  well-known, 
and  efficient  disinfectant,  but  some  of  the  preparations 
are  so  powerful  that  they  require  rather  more  care  in 
using  than  the  other  preparations  already  described. 
Calvert's  carbolic  toilet  soaps  are  very  satisfactory,  and  much 
used  by  the  public.  This  firm  are  putting  up  carbolic  acid  in 


the  very  handy  form  of  what  are  c  died  '  safety  tablets.' 
These  little  things,  supplied  in  boxes  of  a  dozen,  are  handy 
to  dissolve  in  water,  and  each  one  makes  a  ddfinite  dose 
of  disinfectant  of  known  strength,  one  tablet  being  suffi- 
cient for  a  quart  of  solution.  This  is  the  best  and  safest 
form  for  carbolic  acid  when  used  for  household  purposes. 

Jeyes'  Perfect  Purifier  and  Jcyes'  Sanitary  Powder  are 
compound  preparations  consisting  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
some  of  the  coal-tar  products.  The  Perfect  Purifier  is  a 
liquid  which  requires  to  be  diluted  for  use  with  about 
100  times  its  volume  of  water.  We  have  made  many 
experiments  with  it,  and  undoubtedly  found  it  a  satisfactory 
article,  and  its  action  on  accumulations  of  decomposing 
animal  matter  is  very  sharp  and  eflectual.  The  Sanitary 
Powder  is  easily  applied,  and  does  not  involve  the  trouble 
of  dilution. 

Messrs.  P.  &  P.  W.  Squire,  of  Oxford  Street,  have  not 
been  behindhand  in  the  preparation  of  various  toilet  disin- 
fectants. This  firm  first  introduced  and  registered,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  a  very  pleasant  and 
pleasing  toilet  article  known  as  thymol  soap.  This  pre- 
paration has  since  been  copied  with  more  or  less  success 
by  several  manufacturers,  but  so  far  we  certainly  prefer 
the  original  preparation  of  Messrs.  Squire,  which  has  the 
property  of  being  economical,  in  that  it  is  lasting,  and 
therefore  not  hke  some  other  foi  ms  of  disinfecting  soaps, 
which,  on  account  of  their  solubility  in  water,  are  exceed- 
ingly wasteful.  This,  we  presume,  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  carele-sness  in  the  mode  of  manufacture. 
Thymol  soap,  however,  does  not  suffer  from  these  objec- 
tions :  it  is  a  strong  antiseptic,  and  as  such  is  equal  to  any 
other  article  of  its  kind  at  piesent  in  the  market.  We 
understand  that  its  virtues  have  l)een  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated to  cause  it  to  be  regularly  used  in  Queen ».  tiarloite^s 
Lying-in  Hospital.  It  is  also  mure  particularly  valuable 
to  the  surgeon  and  in  the  dissecting-room  uf  our  hospitals 
for  use  after  operations  ;  it  is  here  that  its  antiseptic  pro- 
perties, combined  with  pleasant  aroma,  are  uiost  im- 
portant. Eucalyptol  soap,  another  preparation  of  the  above 
tirm,  is  also  an  exceedmgly  pleasant  and  valuable  soap. 
The  antiseptic  ingredient  is  derived  from  the  eucal}'ptol  ott 
obtained  by  distillation  of  the  blue  gum-tree  »»ood  of 
Australia.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  this  tree  are  veli 
appreciated  in  our  Australian  colonies;  and  as  a!l  tfttt 
essential  properties  are  contained  in  the  oil,  it  it.  ntt 
surprising  that  this  class  of  soap  has  already  ftltaioed  a 
degrte  of  popularity  which  we  consider  well  deserved. 

All  these  preparations  have  l)een  used  largely  at  the 
London  hospitals,  a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  in  thek 
favour. 

VVith  all  these  preparations  available  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  drains,  closets,  and  all  accumulations  incidental 
to  the  residence  of  a  number  of  [people  in  a  limited  area 
should  not  be  daily  disinfected,  while  streets  and  gntten 
yhould  be  kept  clean  by  the  local  authoiity,  and  cither 
watered  with  a  dilute  solution  of  disinfecting  material  ortfae 
powder  sprinkled  along  the  gutter-  and  roadside.  On  tbedoe» 
trine  that  prevention  is  t>etter  than  cure,  this  would  goagreat 
way  towards  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  hn 
diminishing  the  severity  of  its  more  infectious  forms.  Mnch 
has  doubtless  been  done  of  late  years  towards  the  develop- 
I  ment  of  sanitary  science.  Even  now,  however,  we  know 
too  well  the  etteciof  faulty  joints,  and  we  are  still  to  a  very 
gieat  extent  dependent  upon  the  good  workmanship  of  the 
plumber  in  order  that  our  houses  may  be  rendered  safe 
against  the  invasion  of  various  forms  of  sewer  gases.  Even 
the;),  despite  said  good  workmanship,  we  are  not  entirely 
safe,  as  breakages  and  leakages  frequently  occur  in  soil- 
pipes  and  house  drains ;  and  ttiis  probably  goes  on  for  some 
considerable  time  before  attention  is  drawn  to  the  matter. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  well  to  institute  a 
systematic  use  of  some  of  the  well-known  disinfectants  m 
order  to  counteract  some  of  the  serious  evils  which  are  coo- 
tinually  arising  from  the  escape  of  noxious  and  poisonous 
emanations,  canying  along  with  them  the  germs  of  disease. 
This  occurs  both  in  our  streets  and  ari^nts,  from  acddents 
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iuch  as  we  have  described,  in  our  houses.  More  especially 
io  these  arguments  apply  to  the  smaller  streets  and  alleys 
3f  our  large  towns.  Something  more  should  cettainly  be 
done  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
as  it  is  here  that  the  germs  of  disease  are  evolved,  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  under  favourable  conditions,  and  to 
lisseminate  themselves — unless  killed  and  checked  by  dis- 
infecting materials—among  the  wealthier  and  more  opulent 
parts  of  our  cities. 


BROWN  &   GREEN'S    PATENT  SMOKECON- 
SUMING  COTTAGE  KITCHENER. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  late  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition  the  gold  medal  (the  only  one  given  to  domestic 
appliances)  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  &  Green,  of 
Fmsbury  Pavement,  and  Luton,  Beds,  for  their  Underfed 
Open  Grate  and  Kitchener.  The  kitchener  then  exhi- 
bited was  of  rather  a  large  size,  when  there  were  not  want- 
ing critics  .who  urged  that  the  mode  of  feeding  thus 
employed  could  not  be  made  effective  in  a  small- sized 
kitchener,  such  as  would  be  required  in  the  houses  of 
working  men  or  small  families,  and  it  was  also  reasonably 
jrged  that  until  smoke-consuming  grates  could  be  intro- 
luced,  suitable  to  the  masses  in  price  as  well  as  effective- 
nef  s,  the  question  would  remain  a  *  class  '  one.  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Green,  who,  since  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 
lave  been  actively  employed  in  developing  their  invention, 
lave  succeeded  in  rendering  the  principle  as  much  to  be 
'elied  on  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  apparatus,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  them  in  the  smallest  sizes  in  which 
kitcheners  are  made,  viz.,  from  2  feet  long  upwards,  suit- 
ible  for  the  smallest  cottage.  Our  illustration  represents  one 


feet  6  inches  long,  comprising  oven  and  boiler  (the  2  feet 
»izc  can  only  be  made  with  an  oven),  in  which  the  under- 
ceding  arrangement  is  as  perfect  as  in  the  larger  sizes. 
The  small  trough  in  which  the  fresh  fuel  is  placed  will  be 
kbscrved  at  the  bottom  of  the  bars  in  front,  from 
vhence  it  is  pushed  forward  by  means  of  a  hoe-shaped 
aker  underneath  the  burning  coals.  The  shape  of 
be  fire  basket  is  rounded,  and  rises  slightly  from 
roDt  to  back,  which  renders  the  action  of  pushing  the 
reth  coal  foiward  an  easy  matter,  and  as  the  covers  on  the 
9p  of  the  range  would  have  to  be  removed  to  feed  the  fire 
t  that  spot,  the  inseition  of  the  fuel  from  the  bottom  is 


the  easier  of  the  two.  As  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  bottom  feeding  is  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
smoke,  and  further,  that  the  Brown  &  Green  kitchener  is 
the  most  simple  and  effective  on  this  principle  hitherto 
invented ;  an  apparatus  suitable  for  the  smallest  class  of 
houses  is  now  available,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
considerably  clear  the  atmosphere  of  Lcmdon  or  any  other 
large  town. 

A  NEW  WATER  TAP. 

There  are  few  articles  connected  with  domestic  matters 
on  which  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  than  on  the 
humble  appliance  on  which  we  are  dependent  for  holding 
back  or  delivering  water.  Simple  as  a  water  tap  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  water  companies  are  most 
particular  in  not  giving  their  consent  to  any  being  used 
that  has  not  been  approved  of  by  them.  The  dangers  to 
which  the  public  are  subjected  from  ordinary  water  taps 
are  twofold,  the  most  serious  being  that,  through  care- 
lessness or  inadvertence,  they  may  be  left  running, 
when  the  annoyance  and  expense  is  oftentimes  great ; 
the  other  objection  being  leakage,  and  the  violent  con- 
cussions that  occur  when  they  are  turned  off  straining 
pipes  and  producing  an  objectionable  noise  often  heard 
in  the  private  apartments  of  the  household.  The  tap  under 
notice  has  been  introduced,  by  Messrs.  John  Russell  & 
Co.,  the  eminent  tube  makers  and  brassfounders  of  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  pro- 


SECTION  OF  Patent  Perpetual  oock 


Perpetual  self  Closing  Cock 

ducing  an  article,  which  they  have  named  '  The  perpetual 
self-closing  tap,'  that  appears  to  answer  all  requirements. 
The  illustrations  show  the  tap  in  section  and  elevation. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  most  simple  and  reliable 
character.  On  reference  to  the  section,  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  contains  two  cup  leathers,  or  washers,  with  a  glo- 
bular chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  tap,  which  is  of  the 
push-down  type.  If  there  is  no  water  in  the  pipes,  the 
spindle  holding  the  washers  falls  to  the  lowest  point,  and 
tne  tap  is  really  open  ;  but  immediately  the  pipes  are  filled 
the  pressure  of  water  causes  the  spindle  to  rise,  and  the 
cup  leathers  rest  on  the  shoulders  shown,  and  so  close  the 
outlet.  When  water  is  required  to  be  drawn  off,  the 
top,  or  *■  push,'  is  pressed  down,  opening  the  water  way, 
and  allowing  the  flow,  but  immediately  the  *  push  *  is 
released,  it  rises  and  hermetically  closes  the  orifice,  and 
arrests  the  supply.  We  may  be  told  that  a  push-down 
tap  is  no  novelty,  but  all  push-down  taps  have  hitherto 
been  accompanied  by  springs,  at  all  times  objectionable, 
and  never  to  be  used  where  they  can  be  avoided,  and 
the  spring  push-downs  are  always  subject  to  the  con- 
cussion before  alluded  to.  W^e  have  seen  these  taps  in 
action  with  a  thirty-pound  pressure  of  water  behind 
them  without  the  slightest  concussion  being  apparent, 
and  so  long  as  the  cup  leathers  are  in  order  no  leakage 
can  occur.  Should  any  be  observable,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  new  leather  is  required,  and  this  can  be 
attached  by  any  person  by  merely  unscrewing  the  nut  at 
the  bottom  and  putting  on  a  new  one.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  no  more  simple  arrangement  can  be  devised  for  a  tap, 
and  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  is  even  less  than 
the  more  complicated  apparatus,  not  to  be  relied  on,  which 
are  now  in  use. 


THE  -STRAWFENA'  CIGARETTE. 
Under  the  title  of  the  *  Strawfena  '  a  new  cigarette  has 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Barnsdale,  cigar 
manufacturers,  of  Nottingham,  which  places 
this  now  universal  mode  of  smoking  tobacco 
in  quite  a  new  category,  and  one  that  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  generally  appre- 
ciated. The  idea  suggested  itself  to  the 
makers  in  consequence  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  in  certain  quarters  against 
iH  smoking  tobacco  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
^  cigarette,  which,  as  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  is  said  to  cause  the  smoker  to  absorb 
more  nicotine  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
new  invention,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
in  a  reduced  size,  is  ingeniously  made  up,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  inventors  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  worked  it  out. 
The  cigarette,  which  is  of  full  size,  has  attached 
to  its  end  a  small  disc  of  finely-perforated  pipe- 
clay, the  whole  being  bound  round  with  paper 
in  a  slightly  spiral  form,  ending  in  a  mouth- 
piece of  straw,  cool  and  pleasant  to  the  mouth 
as  amber.  No  nicotine  whatever  enters  the 
mouth,  and  the  cigarette  is  smoked  out  to  the 
last  bit,  making  the  smoking  of  the  *  Strawfena ' 
more  economical  than  that  of  the  ordinary  kinds, 
and  also  preventing  the  small  particles  of  tobacco 
entering  the  mouth.  Having  tested  these 
cigarettes  thoroughly,  we  can  give  our  testimony 
to  their  worth.  Notwithstanding  the  extra 
cost  that  must  be  entailed  in  their  manufacture, 
from  the  delicate  manipulation  required,  the 
proprietors  offer  them  to  the  trade  at  a  price  that 
will  enable  tobacconists  to  retail  them  at  the 
same  price  as  those  of  the  ordinary  make,  and 
should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
Strawfena  the  makers  will  supply  them  direct.  A  fresh 
and  clean  mouthpiece  with  every  cigarette  is  a  desideratum 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  habitual  smoker. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  OPEN  FIRE  GRATE. 
Those  who    were    present    at  the  Manchester    Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition  last  year,  which  was  opened  shortly 


after  the  parent  exhibition,  held  at  South  Kensington,  was 
closed,  or  who  have  read  the  volume  published  by  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  the  'Official  Report  of  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee,'  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  nodce  a 
grate,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Jaffray,  of  that  city.  Althov^ 
exhibited  in  a  somewhat  crude  form,  it  came  out,  as  a 
smokeless  grate,  remarkably  well  in  the  tests,  but  owing 
to  the  inventor  not  being  connected  with  the  line  of  mana- 
factures  to  which  it  appertained,  some  delay  was  caused  in 
its  general  introduction.  Since  then  the  inventor  has  dis- 
posed of  his  patent  rights  to  Messrs.  Morrison,  Ingram,  & 
Co.,  sanitary  engineers  of  Tonman  Street,  Manchester. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ingram  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Kaio-kapnos  grate,  which  he  disposed  of  to 
Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett  &  Co.,  of  London,  and 
exhibited  by  them  at  South  Kensington,  where  it 
secured  a  silver  medal — the  highest  award  given  in  its 
class.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Lancashire  grate  bf 
the  firm  in  question,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  patentee, 
have  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  grate,  both  in 
its  efficiency  as  a  smoke  consumer  and  its  adaptability  to 
suit  both  the  tastes  and  pockets  of  the  general  public. 

The  illustration  shows  the  front  of  an  ordinary  register 
grate,  which  can  readily  be  applied  to  the  hack  portion  of 
grate,  which  really  forms  the  patent. 

The  grate  is  now  offered  to  the  public  as  a  smoke- 
less, slow-combustion,  and  'bright  glow'  grate  for 
burning  bituminous  fuel ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapid  changes  that  can  be  effected  from  the  one  to 
the  other  of  these  applications.      It  has  three  actions, 


which  may  be  described  as  follows.     At  first  ]  _ 
ordinary  valve  or  'register,'  which  is  hong  in^ai 
manner  to  that  of  other  grates,  is  opened*  and  ft  direct 
communication  with  the  chimney  is  effected.     This,  how- 
ever, is  only  necessary  for  a  short  time,  when  it  may  be 
closed,  and    either  of   the    other    two,    on    which   the 
grate    depends    for    its    most     important    features,    are 
brought  into  action  (fig.  i.)     If  a  slow-combustion  fire  be 
required,  a  second  valve,    called  the  qnick-combostioa 
valve,  and  actuated  by  a  knob  in  front,  is  also  closed. 
The  products  of  combustion  are  then  collected  at  the  top 
of  the  grate   under    the    'register,*    and  drawn    down 
side-flues  at  the  back  of  the  fire-clay  sides  or  cheeks 
into  a  combustion  chamber  situate  beneath  the  fire-day 
bottom    (fig.  2).      This  illustration  will  give  the  reader  a 
fair  indication  of  the  working  of  these    flues  and  smoke 
currents.        To    this    chamber    is    admitted    a    copious 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  front,  which,  qniddy 
becoming  heated,  mixes  with  the  gases,  and  so  insures 
combustion,  by  burning  what  little  smoke  has  readied  it, 
the  residue  being  carried  underneath  again  to  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  grate  and  up  the  back  to  the  chiauiey.    For 
a  bright-glow  or  quick-combustion  fire,  the  imlve  before 
mentioned  is  opened  ;  this  allows  the  products  after  pftssint 
through  the  peculiariy  constructed  fire-hasket»  which  wfll 
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sently  be  described,  to  pass  out  at  the  bottom  part  of 
back  by  a  narrow  horizontal  slit  or  opening,  when 
f  are  also  conveyed  to  the  combustion  chamber,  and 
>  away  to  the  chimney  by  the  same  route  as  when  the 
r-combustion  principle  is  being  worked.  The  whole  of 
interior  of  the  grate  is  composed  of  fire-clay,  the  back 
jecting  forwards,  and  the  basket  for  holding  the 
s  is  small.  This  promotes  economy,  as  but  compara- 
ly  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  can  be  used  at  one 
!,  yet  the  heat  given  oflf  and  the  bright  appear- 
5  of  the  fire  arc  remarkable.  The  fire-clay  fit- 
s  are  mostly  '  loose  '  or  portable  ;  thus,  the  bottom, 
lid  slab,  can  be  taken  in  and  out  at  pleasure    and 


fresh  air  from  the  exterior  of  the  room  into  a  chamber 
built  around  the  back  of  the  grate,  but  instead  of  admit- 
ting it  into  the  apartment  at  once  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
grate  in  the  manner  usually  employed,  he  collects  it  by  means 
of  a  shaft  or  shafts,  which  may  be  made  of  ornamental  cha- 
racter, and  carried  to  any  portion  of  the  room  that  fancy  may 
suggest,  an  excellent  means  of  diffusing  heat  over  a  large 
area,  and  to  this  he  adds  another  shaft  for  carrying  off  the 
vitiated  air,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  the  hottest  por- 
tion of  the  grate,  and  so  into  the  flue.  We  need  only  add 
that  small  as  was  the  smoke  shade  made  by  the  grate 
at  the  Exhibition,  that  shade  has  been  materially  reduced 
by  the  aid  of  the  improvements  we  have  mentioned,  and 


Fig.  I. 

ig  upon  this,  and  also  composed  of  loose  pieces  fitting 
places  arranged  for  them,  are  lumps  of  fire-clay  of 
jved  shape  like  small  bricks,  with  a  narrow  vertical 
stice  between  each,  forming  a  kind  of  first  back  to  the 
.  These  lumps  only  cost  about  one  penny  each,  and 
l)e  renewed  from  time  to  lime  as  they  bum  away, 
1,  by-thc-by,  will  not  be  very  often.  It  will  thus  be 
that  there  is  a  large  mass  of  fire-clay  employed, 
f%  collecting  heat,  communicating  it  to  Uie  flues  and 
bers  at  its  back  and  bottom,  and  giving  it  off"  into  the 
ment  as  this  material  is  known  to  do.  The  constant 
ision  of  atmospheric  air  which  also  permeates  all  the 
bers  and  soon  assumes  the  proportions  of  super-heated 
tends  materially  to  consume  any  unbumt  partides 
rboD,  and  the  result  is,  broadly  speaking,  an  entirely 
deis  grate.  Another  improvement  introduced  by 
bgiani  is  an  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of 


Fig.  2. 


that  as  a  non-producer  of  smoke  the  *  Lancashire,*  whether 
viewed  as  a  slow-combustion  or  bright-glow  grate  is  the 
most  effective  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  is  another  step 
towards  solving  the  problem  how  an  open  fire  grate  can  be 
rendered  smokeless. 


NEW  AMBULANCE  FOR  ACCIDENTS. 
The  celebrated  north  country  carriage  builders,  Messrs. 
Atkinson  &  Philipson,  have  forwarded  us  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  the  new  ambulance  introduced  by 
them,  in  the  manu^ture  of  which  scientific  principles  as 
well  as  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  are  involved. 

The  ambulance  has  been  tonstnicted  to  the  order  of  the 
Newcastle  Corporation  for  use  at  their  fever  and  small- 
pox hospitals,  and  the  progress  of  its  manufacture  has  been 
carefully  watched  by  Dr.    Henry   E.    Armstrong,   the 
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medical  officer  of  health  for  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  who 
by  his  valuable  suggestions  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
success.  The  builders  have  worked  with  a  twofold  purpose 
in  making  the  carriage  serviceable  for  infectious  diseases 
or  for  cases  of  accident  at  the  large  iron- works  and  mines  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  manufacturing  districts  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
carry  injured  workmen  to  the  infirmary  or  hospital  in 
heavy  lumbering  carts  without  springs,  and  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  the  sufferings  of  the  men  are  increased  un- 
necessarily. On  the  score  of  humanity,  therefore,  the 
introduction  must  be  welcomed  of  a  vehicle  that  will 
enable  employers  of  labour  to  have  their  injured  servants 
carried  to  their  homes  or  to  the  hospital  speedily  and  with 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort. 

Regarded  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  th*  ambulance 
is  a  marked  improvement  on  anything  that  has  been  in- 
troduced up  to  the  present  time,  as  conditions  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  contagion  are  rigidly  observed  even 
in  the  smallest  details.  The  numerous  medical  men  who 
have  inspected  the  vehicle  have  given  it  their  unqualified 
approval. 

The  interior  is  capable  of  accommodating  three  patients 
(two  lying  at  full  length  and  one  in  a  sitting  posture)  in 
addition  to  two  nurses  or  attendants.  In  front  there  is  a 
seat  for  an  extra  person  beside  the  driver,  who  has  a  view 


In  lieu  of  cloth  cushions  for  patients  able  to  sit,  an  in- 
genious contrivance  is  adopted.  This  is  a  frame  covered 
with  interlaced  wire,  which  can  be  set  at  any  inclination 
to  suit  the  back,  and  gives  all  necessary  ease. 

llie  attendants  are  provided  with  suitable  receptacles  for 
medicines  and  stimulants,  and  ventilation  is  supplied  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  but  precautions  are  taken  to  render 
draughts  impossible.  During  the  daytime  light  is  obtained 
by  the  embossed  glass  windows  in  the  door  and  sides  of 
the  convejrance.  At  night  an  unique  lamp  is  used  for 
lighting  the  interior.  It  is  a  special  design  by  Mr.  Joha 
Philipson,  and  may  be  detached  and  used  as  a  hand  Ump 
on  dark  stairs,  or  wherever  it  may  be  necessary.  The 
outside  lamps  are  also  original,  and  may  be  fitted  with 
coloured  glasses  if  necess'iry.  Outwardly,  the  ambulance 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  carriages  generally  used,  as 
the  builders  have  made  it  light  and  cheerful  by  var- 
nishing it  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  suitably 
edfeed,  and  they  have  painted  the  interior  in  shades  of 
drab,  light  colours  being  least  liable  to  retain  infection. 
The  appearance  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  invalid. 

The  weight  of  the  carriage  (which  may  be  worked 
easily  by  a  single  horse),  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  turned  in  narrow  streets  are  advantages  that  will  be 
readily  recognised. 


of  the  whole  interior  by  means  of  a  small  window  at  his 
back.  The  invalids  who  are  unable  to  sit  upright  are 
carried,  one  on  the  Philipson  stretcher-couch,  designed  by 
Mr.  William  Philipson,  and  the  other  on  a  canvas  stretcher 
on  parallel  poles.  The  body  of  the  stretcher- couch  is  a 
galvanised  iron  spring  mattress  on  a  framework  of  ash, 
and  fitted  with  wheels  having  India-rubber  tires ;  the 
wheels  are*  removable ;  thus  it  may  be  reduced  where  the 
width  of  passage  will  not  admit  it  at  its  normal  size  ;  the 
wheels  enable  it  to  be  run  along  the  floor  of  a  sick  ward 
noiselessly  and  easily.  In  this  respect  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  utility  in  general  hospitals,  or  in  any  place  where 
persons  are  to  be  carried  short  distances. 

From  the  sketch  it  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of 
this  couch  in  the  ambulance  is  on  the  floor,  which  is 
grooved  to  admit  and  hold  the  wheels  in  position.  Directly 
over  this  is  a  canvas  stretcher  on  parallel  poles  suspended 
from  the  roof  on  strong  hooks  covered  with  India-rubber. 
These  hooks  are  jointed,  and  may  be  folded  back  to  the 
roof  when  not  in  use.  On  this  stretcher  patients  may  be 
placed  in  bed  without  disturbing  them  bv  removing  the 
canvas,  as  the  poles  are  made  to  slip  out  of  position  when 
the  cross-bars  are  removed.  It  is  also  possible,  in  special 
cases,  to  place  the  bed  of  the  patient  on  the  floor  instead 
of  using  the  stretcher. 


The  hind  axle  is  cranked  to  admit  the  body  near  to  the 
ground,  and  a  broad  low  step  gives  easy  access  at  the 
back.  The  wheels  are  high,  the  springs  long  and  elastic, 
and  the  axles  are  fitted  with  the  patent  India-rubber  collars, 
consequently  the  draught  is  easy  and  the  motion  is  smooth, 
and  free  from  jar  and  noise,  even  when  it  is  driven  fast 
over  pavement. 

By  permission  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation  during  the 
recent  training  of  the  Northumberland  Hussars,  the  ambu- 
lance was  used  regularly  each  day  by  that  corps.  Sevend 
officers,  including  Lord  Ralph  Kerr  and  Col.  the  Earl  of 
Ravensworth,  had  the  stretchers  and  various  other  appliances 
tested  in  a  course  of  ambulance  drill  under  the  supervisioii 
of  Surgeon-Major  Heath,  of  Newcastle.  The  ambulance 
drill  reflected  the  fullest  credit  on  Dr.  Heath,  who  is  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  forward  the  movement.  Under  his 
direction  the  whole  worked  perfectly,  producing  a  very 
good  impression,  and  calling  forth  the  opinion  that  it  com- 
pared very  favourably  with  the  old  military  ambnlance^ 
and  was  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  authorities,  who 
would  doubtless  adopt  Dr.  Heath's  suggestion  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  sides  should  have  folding  curtains  instead  of 
panels.  Small  hand-ambulances  and  other  designs  are 
made  by  the  firm. 
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MESSRS.    ALLEN    &    SON'S    SICK    ROOM 
APPLIANCES. 

In  again  calling  attention  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Son's 
inventions,  we  are  only  reminding  our  readers  that 
under  the  auspices  of  many  leading  members  of  the 
medical  profession  they  have  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced appliances  that  have  been  proved  to  be  of  great 
worth  in  the  sick  room.  On  the  present  occasion  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to*  their  ventilating  croup,  or  tracheotomy 
kettle,  first  brought  to  professional  notice  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Parker,  in  his  able  paper  on  *  Tracheotomy  in  Membra- 
neous Laryngitis.'  This  kettle,  which  we  illustrate  in 
elevation  and  in  connection  with  its  use  in  sickness,  consists 


various  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  complaints  for  which  it 
is  intended. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 
The  continued  hic^h  death-rate  of  Newcastle,  which  fot 
the  week  ending  Sept.  29  reached  33  in  the  1,000,  is 
naturally  creating  considerable  uneasiness  in  that  city,  and 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  last  monthly  meeting 
of  the  City  Council.  The  infantile  mortality  has  been 
much  increased  by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  whilst  an  un- 
usual number  of  deaths  in  the  infirmary  has  also  helped  to 


of  a  block  tin  stand,  a  lamp  holding  three  gills  with 
large  burner  to  generate  steam  quickly,  and  a  boiler 
holding  five  pints  of  water.  A  tube  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler  is  connected  with  the  cross  tube,  and  a 
coarse  or  fine  jet  is  provided  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
vapour  required.  The  pressure  at  which  the  steam  issues 
out  of  the  jet  creates  a  vacuum  behind,  and  procures  a 
constant  supply  of  warm  moist  air  through  the  draft  tube, 
either  for  use  in  rooms,  or  inserted  in  the  croup  tent 
erected  over  the  bed,  as  in  our  second  illustration.  There 
are  other  features  in  connection  with  the  kettle  regulating 
its  safety,  ease  of  manipulation,  &c.,  to  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Son's  prospectus. 
AVe  need  only  call  attention  in  our  concluding  remarks  to 
the  iron  frames  supplied  by  the  firm  for  erecting  over  a  cot 
or  bed.  These  frames  have  expanding  sides,  and  ends, 
and  thus  adapt  themselves  to  any  bed.  When  not  in  use 
they  can  be  folded  up  into  a  small  compass.  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Son  have  received  very  distinguished  awards  for 
this  appliance  wherever  they  have  exhibited  it,  and  it  will 
be  found  a  Taluable  accessory  in  the  treatment  of  the 


swell  the  average.  No  blame  is  attached  to  the  official 
sanitary  staff,  which  was  never  more  efficient,  but  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  is  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
contempt  which  so  many  thoughtless  people  display  for 
the  ordinary  canons  of  health. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  C.B.,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 
has  recently  visited  the  whitelead  factories  on  the  Tyne, 
in  view  of  the  application  of  the  new  Act,  which  comes 
into  o::eration  on  Jan.  i  next.  It  is  reported  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  district  are  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  Act. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  the  medical  officer  for  Thirsk  district, 
in  a  recent  report  gives  a  lamentable  account  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  that  town  as  regards  sanitary 
matters.  Amongst  other  defects  he  draws  attention  to  the 
number  of  great  filthy  ashpits,  containing  pools  of  stagnant 
putridity,  so  sunk  below  the  ground  as  not  to  admit  of 
effectual  cleansing. 

In  the  competition  for  the  drainage  of  Tiverton,  the  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  by  the  Town  Council  to 
Messrs.  Gotto  &  Beesley,  of  Westminster. 
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PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

OPENiKfi  OF  A  Ntw  Park  at  Coventry.— A  new 
park,  the  gift  of  Mr.  David  Spencer,  has  been  opened. 
The  donor^  in  addition  to  presenting  ibe  land,  has 
given  a  farther  aum  of  4*000  guineas  for  the  laying  out  and 
ornamentation  of  the  mrk. 

Open  Spaces  at"  Bethnal  Grkkn,— The  Bethnal 
Green  Vestry,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J,  V,  Jones, 
has  justnacted  its  Works  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard,  with  a 
view  t«  Uying  out  the  extensive  churchyard  of  St,  Mut- 
theVs  parish  church  as  an  *  open  space  '  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  In  pursuance  of  n  letter  from  Lord  Brabazon, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Vestry  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  district  churchyard  of  St,  Bartholomew;  in  the 
same  parish,  the  Works  Committee  have  been  requested 
to  inspect  the  ground  and  report  thereon.  Mr.  Thurgood, 
however,  protested  against  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  in 
improving  churchyards  ,ts  being  virtually  the  revival  of 
the  old  and  obnoxious  impost  of  a  church  rate^  to  which 
thousands  of  Ncnconformist^  in  the  parish  woald  be 
opposed. 

^  In  order  to  encourage  tree  planting,  the  last  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  by  which  any  in- 
habitant who  shall  transplant  by  ihu  side  of  the  public 
highway  adjuining  h;s  premises  any  forest  shade  tree^i 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  or  any  nut-bearing  trees, 
shall  be  allowed  in  abatement  of  his  highway  tax  one 
dollar  for  every  four  trees  set  out.  Elms  must  be  placed 
not  less  than  70  feet  apart  on  the  same  side  of  such  high- 
way  I  and  no  maples  or  other  forest  trees,  oma mental  or 
fruit  trees,  nearer  than  40  feet  apart  on  the  same  side  of 
such  highway. 

Miss  Duthie  has  presented  a  public  park  to  the  City  of 
Aberdeen^  and  it  has  been  formally  opened  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice.  The  park — a  magnificent  tract  of  wooded  lind, 
lying  to  the  south *we$t  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a 
panoramic  view  of  lower  Deeside^t retches  over  an  area 
of  44  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  river 
Bee,  and  from  iu  higher  points  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
loftier  Deesidc  mountains  can  easily  be  obtained.  Lakes, 
rockeries,  ornamental  bridges,  flower  parterres  have  been 
formed,  and  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  splendid 
natural  amenities  of  the  tract  of  country,  and  the  result 
is  a  popular  recreation  ground  which  for  picturesqueness 
and  beauty  is  considered  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  king- 
dom. The  survey  of  the  park  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
M*Kelvie,  surveyor,  of  Dundee^  whose  design  has  met 
with  general  acceptance  as  an  admirable  example  of  land- 
scape gardening.  On  the  north  side  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  artificial  grass^covcred  mound 
about  30  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  pedestal 
of  six  steps,  and  about  13  feet  high.  This  pedestal  at 
present  supports  a  flagstaff,  but  by-and-by  there  will  be 
placed  upon  it  a  colossal  bronze  memorial  of  Sir  Williani 
Wallace,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed  by  funds  left 
for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  Steel,  of  Edinburgh, 
The  new  park  has  cost  Miss  Duthie  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

By  a  substantial  majority  the  City  Council  of  Newcastle 
agreed  at  their  last  meeting  to  authorise  their  committee 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  extension  of  the  Elswick 
Park,  by  the  purchase  of  the  adjoining  site,  which  seemed 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculative  builders, 
^ 

COMPETITIONS, 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Howard  Medal, 
TitE  usual   annual  competition  for  the    Howard  Medal 
(tSS4)  will  take  place  subject  to  the  usual  rules  and  con- 
ditiona,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  at 
the  ofl^ce  of  the  society  (King's  College  Eniiance),  Strand, 


W.C,  London.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
June  30,  1884*  The  Council  have  again  decided  to  grant 
the  sum  of  20/,  to  the  writer  who  may  gain  the  Howwd 
Medal  in  t£S4.  The  subject  is,  *  The  PreserviitioQ  of 
Health,  as  it  is  affected  by  Personal  Habits,  such  as 
Cleanliness,  Temperance,  &c/  the  candidates  to  be  rt^ 
ferred  to  Howard  s  account  of  his  own  habtts,  as  well  is 
to  his  opinions,  as  set  forth  in  the  text  and  footnote*  of  hi* 
two  works  on  *  Prisons  '  and  *  Laearettos.' 


HIGH  AWARDS. 
Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  of  64  Holbom  Viadoa 
and  Glasgow,  have  been  adjudged  for  their  Patent  Self- 
Acting  Air^Pump  Ventilators  the  First  Prite — Silver 
Medal— by  the  Mirjing  Institute  of  Cornwall  at  tbdr 
Conference  recently  held  at  Redruth.  This  firm  has  alio 
been  awarded  the  First  Pri^e  Medal  at  the  Cork  Exhi- 
bition, where  their  system  is  used  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  Etthibition  Buildings^ 

NEW  INFECTIOUS   DISEASES   HOSPITAL  AT 
NEWCA.STLE-ON-TYNE. 

Ttif,  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Town 
Council,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Worthingtoo,  of 
Manchester,  their  referee,  have  selected  the  plans  of  Mr, 
A.  Gibson,  architect,  Newcastle,  for  the  proposed  nev 
hospital  for  infectious  diseases  to  be  erected  at  lieatotv 
near  that  city, 

— — •- 

CONGRESSES, 

THE   SECTION   OF   .STATE  MEDICINE. 
Ixternational    Medical    Congress,   Copeivthagex^ 

iSa4. 
The  eighth  session  of  the  International  Medical  Con|:Pess 
will   be  held  in  Copenhagen   in   1SS4,     The  organising 
committee  for  the  section  of  State  Medicine  consists  of  the 

Criident,  Dr.  E.  Homemann,  the  secretary.  Dr.  J,  C. 
hmann,  and  the  following  gentlemen  :  Prof.  G^edeken, 
Prof,  Warncke,  Dr,  Ditlevsen,  Dr.  Engelsted,  Dr.  Hertel, 
Dr.  Hoist,  Dr,  Schleisner,  Dr.  S torch,  Dr,  Trautner,  Dr. 
Tryde,  of  Denmark,  Dr.  Bidenkap,  of  Christ iania.  Dr. 
Dahl,  Direct  or- General  of  the  Medical  Administration  it* 
Norway,  Dr,  Thoresen,  of  Norway,  Dr.  Berlin,  Direcior- 
Generai  of  the  Medical  Administration  in  Sweden*  Frot 
Heyman,  Prof.  Jiiderholm  and  Dr.  Linroth  of  StockhoJnL 

The  following  is  a  provisional  list  of  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  \ 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  check  the  abuse  of  morphine 
and  other  preparations  of  opium  ?  3,  What  ain  be  dofne 
to  prevent  the  great  mortality  in  early  infancy  in  the 
large  towns  and  their  neighlxmrhood,  especially  among 
nurse-children  ?  3,  How  can  the  abuse  of  alcohol  be  best 
prevented  ?  4.  How  can  an  effective  hygienic  inspec- 
tion of  schools  be  procured?  5.  On  holidays  in  the 
count ry'for  poor  children  from  the  large  town*.  6,  What 
are  thc'm&st  effective  and  the  most  practical  disinfectant* 
at  present  in  use  ?  7,  The  mortality  of  phlhisU  in  propor- 
tion to  the  living  populations  with  respect  to  its  distri* 
bution  on  the  various  ages  and  sexes.  S.  The  influ* 
encc  of  cellar-dwellings  upon  morbidity  aijd  mortality. 
g.  How  is  scurvy  to  be  prevented  in  prisons  and 
workhouses?  10,  Wliat  measures  can  be  proposed  by 
the  Legislature  to  prevent  accidents  from  poison,  espe- 
cially from  arsenic  and  the  many  various  objects  which 
nowadays  contain  arsenic?  II.  What  measures  can  be 
considered  the  most  effective  to  prevent  an  eptdemic,  when 
a  single  case  of  an  epidemic  disease  has  appeared,  and 
what  diseases  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  measures? 
12.  How  can  an  immediate  want  of  hospital»be<Is  in 
large  towns  be  supplied  in  the  most  practical  manner? 
I  J,  The  forensic  importance  of  moral  inanity,  14,  The 
application  of  the  spectrum-analysis  to  forensic  questioos, 
especially  for  the  demonstration  of  poisoning  by  oxide  of 
carbon.  ^  1 
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NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

CLASS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HYGIENE. 
A  NEW  class  for  the  science  of  h3^iene,  specially  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  the  examinations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Science  and  Art  Department,  of  which  the  syllabus 
was  published  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Sept.  15,  p. 
104,  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  in  connection  with 
the  Quebec  Literary  and  Scienti^c  Institution,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Ascham  Society,  18  Baker  Street,  by  Dr. 
Saunders,  Certificated  Sanitary  Science,  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  specimens  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  have  been  lent  by  Mr.  T.  Twining,  founder  of 
the  Twickenham  Museum. 


CAMBRIDGE  SANITARY  SCIENCE 
EXAMINATION. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  satisfied  the  examiners  in 
both  parts  :  A.  G.  Bartlcy,  M.D.  :  P.  Cowen,  M.R.C.S.  ; 
W.  W.  Day,  M.D. ;  F.  W.  A.  East,  M.B.  ;  D.  W.  Finlay, 
M.D. ;  C.  Glasier,  M.B.  ;  W.  Gripper.  M.B.  ;  J.  F. 
Herring,  L.R.C.P.E.  ;  R.  B.  Hill,  M.B.  ;  C.  W.  Mac- 
kury,  L.R.C.P.E.  ;  T.  F.  Pearse,  L.R.C.P.  ;  E.  Penny, 
M.B.  ;  M.  Read,  M.B.  ;  J.  Richardson,  M.B.  ;  G.  J.  S. 
Saunders,  M.B.  ;  R.  D.  R.  Sweetmg,  M.R.C.S. 


LIVERPOOL  SCIENCE  AND  ART  CLASSES. 
Session  1883-84. 

Classes  for  Ladies  in  Hygiene  and  Animal 
Physiology. 
During  this  Session  a  class  for  the  study  of  hygiene,  in 
accordance  with  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Government 
Science  and  Art  Department,  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Helen  Fryer,  who  has  been  specially  registered  by  the 
Department  as  a  teacher.  Miss  Fryer  will  also  continue 
to  conduct  a  class  in  Animal  Physiology. 


SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

Session  1883-84. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Session  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  Oct.  19,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  president  will  deliver 
an  inaugural  address,  entitled  :  *  The  need  of  Unity  in 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Administration.*  To  commence  at 
eight  o'clock.  J.  Northcote  Vinen,  M.D.,  St.  John's, 
Southwark,  S.E.,  and  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  158  Camden 
Road,  N.W.,  Hon.  Sees. 

SICK-ROOM    NURSING    AND     FIRST    AID  TO 

THE  INJURED. 
In  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of 
Education,  a  coarse  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  above  subjects 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Alice  Ker,  of  Leeds,  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Huddersfield,  commencing  on  Friday, 
Oct.  19,  1883.  The  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  consecu- 
tive Friday  afternoons  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH   ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Alfokd,  Henry  James,  M.D.Univ.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Ene.,  L.S.A 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appolnted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Taunton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^iSo  per  annum  for  five 
years. 

Baly,  Joseph  Sugar,  M.R.CS.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  Urban  Saniury  District,  2x£fio  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Coleman,  Gerald  Edward,  L.R.  C.P.Ed  in.,  and  L.M.,  M.R.CS. 
Eng.,  has  been  appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Hemsworth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  C¥>  per 
annum  for  three  years,  vice  Wood,  resigned. 

Ecci.ES,  Edmund,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  newly>formed  Longridge 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£  10  per  annum. 

EvANS/  William,  L.R.CP.Ed*m..  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  comoined  Anglesey  and 
Holyhead  Rural,  and  the  Beaumaris  and  Holyheaui  Urbao, 
Sanitary  Districts,  at  jCiss  for  one  year. 


Hodgson,  Isaac  Clark,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appomted  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Workington  Port  Sanitary  District, 
tnce  Douglas,  resigned. 

Jacob,  Edward  Long,  M.R.C.S.EnB:.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heami  for  the  Guildford  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  ^lyi  per  annum  for  aj  years,  vice  Smith, 
resigned. 

Jones,  William  Makeig,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond..  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  |Health  for  the  Swinton  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;^40  per  annum,  vice  Blythman,  resigned. 

Marshall,  John  Ingham  Fearby,  M.R.C.S.Enfif.,  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  York 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci5o  for  one  year. 

Norman,  John  William,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  beer* 
appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ross  Rural  and 
Urban  Sanitary.Districts,;at  ;{;6o  and  j^is  for  one  year,  vice  Cock, 
resigned. 

NuNN,  Philip  William  Gowlett,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bourne- 
mouth Urban  Sanitary  district,  at  loo/.  for  one  year. 

O'Connor,  Thomas,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  March  UrlKin  Sanitary  District, 
at  £ty>  for  one  year,  as  from  Sept.  r. 

Palmer,  William  Grimes,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond..  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Loughborough  Urban  Sanitary  Dbtrict,  at  C^  for  one  year, 
ending  Sept.  29,  1884. 

Parkinson,  Charles  Henry  Watts,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wimborne 
and  Cranborne  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  C^  for  one  year,  from: 
Sept.  99  last. 

Pern,  Alfred,  L.R.C.P.Lond..  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  South  Stone- 
ham  Rural  Sanitary  District  for  three  years. 

Shortridce,  Thomas  Wood,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  and 
L.M.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Honiton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £,10  for  one  year. 

Thompson,  Abram,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.C,S.Eng.,  L.L.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Ulverston  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  C'^yx  per  annum,  VfV^  Page, 
appointed  Medical  Officer  under  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Whitgreave,  Vincent,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Sheffield  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  j^Soo  per  annum,  vice  Hime,  appointed  tO' 
Bradford. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Badcock,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Taunton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr, 
Henrv  Badcock,  resiened. 

Baylis,  Mr.  Thomas  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Redditch  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £\t^yKt  annum. 

Beringrr,  Mr.  John  Jacob,  F.CS.,  has  been  appointed  Public 
Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Bodmin. 

BiRKBECK,  Mr.  Henry,  jun..  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  St.  Faith's  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
Norwich,  vice  Mr.  Wm.  Birkbeck,  resigned. 

BoTTOMLEV,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Barkis- 
land  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  vice 
Riley,  resigned. 

Breeze,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Wellington  (Salop)  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  ;^i40  for  one  year. 

BuDDEN,  Mr.  Harry,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  Basingstoke,  at  ;£i6o  for  one  vear. 

Chesterfield,  NIr.  Coo[>er,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Hinckley  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Maltby,  resigned  through  ill-health. 

Clark,  Mr.  Fredericlc  Dixon,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Market  Harborough  Great  and 
Little  Bowden  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
150/.  per  annum,  vice  Mawbey,  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  Urban  Sanitary  Autnority  of  Kings  Lynn. 

Dalby,  Mr.  George  B.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to^  the 
newly-formed  Longridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Emhsall,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  appointed  Clerk,  Surveyor. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Church  LocaI 
B<uird  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire,  at  £,1^^  per 
annum. 

Farmer,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  newly- 
formed  Tettenhall  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
Suffi>rdshire,  at  3^  per  cent,  commission.  ^ 

Farmer,  Mr,  Joseph  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Town  Ocrk  and 
Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Bootle-cum-Lioacre,  at 
;^5oo  per  annum,  vice  Pierce. 

Farr,  Mr.  J.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Battle  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £\oa  per  annum,  vice  Morris, 
whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Forsyth,  Mr.  James,  of  the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  newly-formed  Tetten- 
hall Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Gates,  Mr.  Thomas  Frederick,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Steyning  Guardians  and  Riual 
Sanitary  Authority,  Sussex,  at  ;C<3o  for  one  year. 
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CiLRS,  Mr.  R.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
East  Stonehouse  Urban  Sanitary  District.  at;^7o  4r.  for  one  year, 
vice  Roberts,  whose  appointment  has  exoh-ed. 
Harris,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  apoointed  Collector  to  the  Brierley  Hill 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitxuy  Authority,  at  £60  per  annum, 
vice  William*,  deceased. 
Hoi'STON,  Mr.  Alexander,  has  been  appointed  Clerk   to  the  Ventnor 
Local  Board  and  Urban  5)anitary  Authority,  at  £^3  per  annum, 
with  offices  &c,  vice  Wilson,  resijnied. 
HowsB,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Aylesbuiy  Urban  Sanitary  district  for  six  months. 
Johnson.  Mr.  E.  W;,  has  beenappointed  Treasurer  to  the  DuWerton 
Guardians  and  Runil  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Ronald,  resij^ned. 
JtTKRS,  Mr.  James,  Solicitor,  has  been  appomted  Clerk  to  the  newly- 
formed  Longridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  jC'5  per  annum. 
KiRBY,^  Mr.   James,    has   been    appointed   Surveyor,  Inspector   of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  n^wly-formed  Longridize   Local 
Board  and  Urban  5>anitary  Authority,  at  £jZ  per  annum. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Anthony  Crassweil,  has  been  re-appointed   Surveyor  of 
Highways,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Buildins:  Suivevor.   to 
the  Havant  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £ys 
per  annum. 
I^OFTUS.  Mr.  1  homas,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk  and 
Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  B'ackpool,  at  £soo 
per  annum,  aad  costs  out  of  pocket  for  professional  business,  x'ice 
May. 
Mai.tbv,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ilkesf'n 
Local    Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derb>'shir»,  z^ice 
Mr.  George  Maltby,  resi^^ned. 
Manby,  Mr.   A.,  Solicitor,  has  been  annointed  Clerk  to  the  newly- 
formed  Tettenhall  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
£■^0  per  annum. 
Mann,  Mr.  J.  T.,  has  been  elect^'d  a  Member  of  the  Bishop-S»ortford 
I^ocal    Board    and  Urban  Sanitary    Authority,    x>ice    Tucker, 
deceased. 
MoKTr.MER,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-apnointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Elland  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £2$  per 
annum,  for  two  years,  as  from  July  9  last. 
Parker,  Mr.  Charles  John  Bu'.livant,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  Grantham  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Kardy,  deceased. 
Phillips,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Bourne- 
mouth Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, at  xj  per  cent,  commission,  vice  Wyatt,  resigned. 
Powell,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointt'd  Treasurer  to  the  Dawley 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  to  the  Madeley 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Wilkinson, 
resigned. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Edwin,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  newly- 
formed  Tettenhall  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
RusTON,  Mr.  A.  R..  has  been  el-cied  a  Member  of  the  East  Dereham 
Local  Board  and   Urban    Sanitary  Authority,    7'ice  Stammers, 
resigned. 
Sharman.  Mr.  Alfred,  has  been  elected  a  Menriber  of  the  WelHneton 
(Salop)    Board     of    Improvement    Commissioners    and     Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Leake,  absent  from  ill-health. 
SiiRitna,  Mr.  J.  L.,  has  been  elect "d  a  Member  of  the  Lymington 
Ixx:al     Board    and    Urban    Sanitary     Authority,    vice    Perry, 
deceased. 
Si.MisoN,  Mr.  John,  inn.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,   and  Collector  to  the  Wirksworth  Local  Board   and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derbyshire,  at  j^too  per  annum,  vice 
Millington,  resiened.  ^  | 

STOnpART,  Mr.  F.  W.,  has  been  rc-^ppointed  Public  Analyst  for  the   I 

Borough  of  Bridgwater  and  the  City  of  Salisbury  for  one  year. 
STRAwiminoR.  Mr.  George  Charles,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  for  the  Taunton  Urban  Sanitary  District  .-^t  ;Ctooper 
annum,  for  five  years. 
Sti'dd,  Mr.  George,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  East  Dere- 
ham Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Armstrong, 
resigned. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  re-appomted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Leominster  Rural  Sanitary  District  at  £jo  per  annum,  for 
three  years  from  Christmas  next. 
TiXK,   Mr.    Buckmaster  Joseph,  has  been  elected   Chairman  of  the 
newly-formed  Seaford  and  East  Blatchington   Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
IVooos,  Mr.  T.  R.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the   I.owe«toft 
Board  of   Improvement  Commissioners    and    Urban     Sanitary 
Authority. 
"Wright,  Mr.   H.,  has  been   appointed   Collector  to  the  Redditch 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £\-3  per  annum, 
vice  Baylis. 

LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tettenhall  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
TtiTY.— The  first  election  of  members  has  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Messrs.  Daniel  Groucutt,  William  Smith,  Thomas  George  Clear, 
Thomas  Berwick  Cope,  Edwin  Pritchard,  William  Henry  Cad- 
wallader,  Thomas  Walker,  Thomas  loseph  Perry,  Charles  Henry 
'Crane,  Henry  Wright  Owen,  Joseph  Moseley,  and  Richard  Simpkins. 

Seaford  and  East  Blatchington  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Ai-thority.— The  first  election  of  members  has  resulted 
In  the  return  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Adc.  Joseph  Barber,  James  Cowney, 
'William  Henry  CuUingford,  Theophlfus  Channing  Gittins,  Edward 
loseph  Gorringe,  Robert  Lambe,  Buckmaster  Joseph  Tuck,  and 
Richard  Underwood. 


The  Ventnor  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  hate 
passed  two  resolutions  based  upon  the  recoAmendiadoa  of  a  special 
committee  :  1st,  To  apply  to  P^liament  for  an  Act  to  enable  then  to 
acouire  land  and  construct  a  pier,  at  a  cost  not  excelling  ;Cao,oir: 
and  and.  To  offer  jC'iOoo  for  the  existing  pier. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  Wollaston,  near  Stoarbridge,  a  Ltol 
Government  district. 

llie  Guildford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been  invested  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  urban  powers  under  flections  \vi  aod 
is8  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  regards  portions  of  the  parishes  of 
Stoke  and  Woking. 

The  Towcester  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  beta 
invested  with  urban  sanitary  powers  as  regards  the  pariah  of  Tov- 
cester. 

The  Tiverton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  m- 
creased  the  salary  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Bolt,  the  Inspeaor  of  Nuisances, 
from  £^0  to  ;Cso  per  annum. 

Mr.  G.  Pelley,  the  chairman,  of  the  Sandown  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  was,  a  few  davs  since,  setied  viib 
apoplexy  as  he  was  entering  the  ofii::e  of  the  Pier  Cbmpany,  of  wUch 
he  was  chairman,  and  expired  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Stancomb,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Trowbridge,  haviog  ofeed 
to  sell  the  estate  known  as  '  The  Limes '  for  ;C4,ooo,  or  for  ^3.000  tf 
for  a  park,  the  Local  Board  convened  a  public  meetiniif  to  diaoss  ttw 
subject,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  by  the  Local  Hoard. 

The  Willenhall  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  baw 
increased  the  salary  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  (irom  £^0  to  ivi 
j>er  annum. 

The  Amersham  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authoritr  have  at 
length  received  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Gnvemment  Boanl  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Hosegood  as  Medical  Officer  of  Hcahh 
at  the  reduced  salary  of  £^0  per  annum  until  Sept.  9\  1884:  but 
upon  the  understanding  that  pnor  to  the  expiration  of  that  tine  die 
Authority  will  reconsider  the  question  of  salary  with  a  view  to  aa 
increase  of  it,  should  the  circumstances  render  it  advisable. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Havin;;  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
tain'ni^  strictly  to  sanitary  w  jrk,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  profesnosal 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  f)  register  such  Queries  auid 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairl/  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
ani  rea-fers  are  Invited  to  mike  such  u«e  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  bsne.'it  them«elve>  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replkt 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


108.  Disconnection  of  Cesspools  fro.m  Housb  Drains 
B  is  the  owner  of  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  sink -waste  connected 
with  a  cesspool,  the  same  being  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health.  I 
have  made  a  request  on  B  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
cesspool  and  discharge  the  same  in  the  open  air  over  a  trapped 
gully.  On  behalf  of  B  it  is  contended  that  the  Act  is  not  retro- 
spective, the  house  having  been  built  some  years  before  the  passinf 
of  the  Act  of  1875.  Please  state  whether  I  am  correct  in  proceed- 
ing under  Sect.  91,  P.H.  1875,  there  being  no  by-laws  to  auist  a& 

LN. 
[Section  40  of  the  Public  Health  Act  provides,  amongst  other 
things,  that  every  local  authority  shall  provide  that  «//  cesmools 
within  their  district  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.  If  it  be  so  kept,  the  provistoos  as 
to  the  repression  of  nuisances  contained  in  Section  91  and  the 
following  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  undoubtedly  apply. 

1C9.    Emptying  op  Privies. 

The  borough  of has  the  old   privy  system   and  excrement 

removal.  A  has  a  privy  that  is  full  and  foul.  He  is  sterved  with  a 
notice  to  thoroughly  empty  the  same  ;  he  partially  empties  it,  bat 
refuses  to^  further  comply  with  notice.  I  contend  that  he  must 
comply  with  the  reqiiisiti'^n  of  the  notice.  Can  A  be  summoned 
under  Sect.  95  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  I.  N. 

[We  think  so.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  nuisance  which  will 
infallibly  recur,  would  it  not  be  well  to  endeavour  to  get  a  more 
wholesome  system  of  excrement  disposal  set  up  at  the  house? 
Section  96  gives  power  to  the  magistrates  to  make  an  order  pio- 
hibiting  the  rectirrence  of  a  nuisance,  and  directing  the  executioQ 
of  any  works  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence. 

A  PETITION  has  been  presented  to  the  Town  Council  of 
South  Shields  relative  to  the  obnoxious  fumes  escaping 
from  the  Tyne  Alkali  Works,  which  are  situated  on  a  low 
level  in  a  populous  locality.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  inspector 
of  alkali  works  for  the  district,  had  reported  that  the  per- 
centage of  acid  escapes  was  considerably  within  the  limit 
of  the  Alkali  A  ct,  but,  from  the  situation  of  the  works«  the 
public  health  was  endangered  when  the  exhaust  steam  was 
blown  off,  which,  when  condensed,  affected  eferything 
more  or  less  injuriously  where  it  fell. 
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METBOPOLITAN    SANITABY 
ADMINISTBATION* 

By  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D. 

President  of  the  Society. 

In  the  address  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  deliver  on  this  the  opening  night  of 
another  session,  I  take  as  my  subject  Sanitary 
Administration  in  the  Metropolis,  and  I  propose  to 
deal  with  it  under  three  heads,  viz.: — i.  The  need  of 
unity  in  sanitary  administration  ;  2.  How  such  unity 
may  be  brought  about ;  and  3.  The  probable  benefits 
of  unity  being  attained. 

I.  The  need  of  unity  in  sanitary  administration 
can  scarcely  admit  of  question  when  we  reflect  that  the 
care  of  the  public  health  in  this  greatest  of  cities  is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  some  forty  separate 
authorities,  created,  it  is  true,  and  deriving  many  of 
their  powers  from  one  and  the  same  Act  of  Parliament, 
yet  practically  independent  each  in  its  own  district, 
having  no  bond  of  connection  enabling  them  to  com- 
bine for  the  common  good,  and  excepting  in  special 
and  local  cases  for  special  and  local  objects  rarely 
holding  communication  one  with  another. 

The  metropolis  stands  alone  in  this  respect,  being 
the  only  city  that,  so  to  say,  is  not  at  unity  in  itself. 
In  every  other  large  centre  of  population  we  see  a 
single  authority  deriving  its  powers  from  codified 
laws  and  dealing  with  every  branch  of  public  health 
and  sanitary  administration. 

The  ill  effects  of  what  may  be  called  sanitary  dis- 
union in  London  are  not  far  to  seek.  As  regards 
questions  of  public  health,  affecting  the  whole  com- 
munity, you  are  aware  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency,  such  as  an  invasion  of  cholera,  when 
special  legislation  is  called  into  operation,  there  are 
no  means  of  combining  the  governing  authorities 
for  the  common  defence.  No,  not  even  for  so 
necessary  an  object  as  preventing  the  spread  of  a 
loathsome  disease  like  small-pox.  An  epidemic 
may  break  out  in  one  district  and  prevail  for  many 
days  without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  the  autho- 
rities in  adjoining  districts,  and  hence  no  combined 
measures  can  be  taken  for  checking  and  preventing  its 
spread  at  the  onset,  when  alone  a  successful  result 
is  possible.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that,  lacking 
*  compulsory  notification,'  the  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict first  invaded  may  itself  remain  but  too  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  outbreak.  This,  however,  only 
proves  the  need  of  unity,  for  Parliament  could  not 
refuse  to  a  strong  central  sanitary  authority  whatever 
powers  experience  showed  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  deal  with  infectious  diseases,  however  unwilling 
it  might  be  to  intrust  such  powers  to  numerous  and 
disunited  minor  sanitary  authorities. 

A  significant  illustration  of  the  need  of  unity  is 
furnished  by  the  history  of  the  hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases.  Ever  since  1866  the  sanitary 
authorities  have  had  power,  separately  or  col- 
lectively, to  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick  in  their 
respective  districts  ;  but  this  power,  speaking  gener- 
ally, has  not  been  exercised.  And  why  ?  It  was 
felt,  probably,  that  the  task  was  too  great   to  be 


*  Being  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Medical 
Oflioeis  of  Health,  on  Friday,  Oc>.  19, 1883. 


undertaken  by  each  district  separately,  and  there 
existed  no  means  of  compelling  adjoining  districts 
tD  combine  for  the  purpose.  In  the  following 
year  the  difficulty  was  solved  in  a  practical  way, 
but  almost,  as  it  were,  by  accident — viz.,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which,  while  nominaJly  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  paupers  only,  has  actually 
endowed  the  metropolis  under  a  single  authority 
with  an  admirable  set  of  hospitals  which  have 
become  available,  and,  with  proposed  additions, 
will  shortly  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  fatal  stigma  of  pauperism 
until  recently  nominally  attached  to  these  insti- 
tutions :  but  here,  again,  practical  common  sense 
overruled  strictly  legal  considerations  ;  for  not  only 
did  no  actual  disqualification  result  from  relief 
administered  in  the  Asylum  Board's  hospitals,  but, 
what  is  more,  the  use  of  them  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  practically  free  admittance  given 
to  all  comers.  The  experiment  thus  unconsciously 
made  proved  so  successful  that  in  the  last 
session  a  Government  measure  was  introduced 
and  carried,  by  which  the  sanction  of  law  has 
been  given  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  had  grown  up 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law,  and  such  as  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  Government  which  in- 
troduced, or  the  Legislature  which  enacted,  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  society  may  at  length  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  a  principle 
for  which  it  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  con- 
tend—viz., that  *  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  sick 
in  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases 
ought  not  to  be  considered  pauper  relief.'  The  cor- 
related proposition  that  'the  hospital  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  should  be  dissevered  from  any 
relation  with  pauperism,'  will  be  adopted  sooner  or 
later.  Meanwhile  the  Asylums  Board,  a  poor  law 
authority  in  theory,  admittance  to  its  hospitals  being 
obtainable  only  through  poor  law  agencies,  has 
become  a  sanitary  authority  in  practice,  and  will 
become  a  sanitary  authority  in  law  should  occasion 
unhappily  arise  for  putting  into  force  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Diseases  Prevention  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1883,  a  measure  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
valuable  concession  just  alluded  to. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  our  sanitary  legislation 
that,  while  the  most  complete  provision  has  been 
inade  for  preventing  the  spread  of  animal  infectious 
diseases — by  notification  of  illness,  by  isolation  of 
the  sick,  and  by  disinfection  rigidly  carried  out — no 
such  provision  has  been  made  against  the  spread  of 
human  infectious  diseases.  We  have  no  power  to 
enforce  notification  ;  isolation  is  almost  impossible 
except  by  voluntary  removal  to  hospitals,  whilst  dis- 
infection is  only  efficient — so  far  as  it  is  efficient — 
because  sanitary  officials,  with  the  consent  of  sani- 
tary authorities,  but  without  legal  obligation,  have 
largely  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The 
success  of  *  local  authorities'  in  'stamping  out' 
animal  infectious  diseases  is  greater  than  any  we  can 
claim  in  our  incessant  warfare  against  human  in- 
fectious diseases— partly,  no  doubt,  because  they 
possess  the  power  of  slaughtering  the  sick.  Expe- 
rience, however,  justifies  the  conviction  that  if  the 
necessary  powers  of  dealing  with  such  diseases  were 
conferred  on  sanitary  authorities,  a  far  larger  measure 
of  success  than  heretofore,  and  that  measure  is  not 
inconsiderable,  might  be  attained.  There  is  little 
reason  to  anticipate  the  grant  of  such  powers  until 
a  strong  central  sanitary  authority  shall  have  been 
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created  by  which  the  action  of  the  several  local 
sanitary  authorities  may  be  combined  for  the  common 
good. 

Even  under  existing  legislation  a  central  authority 
would  be  able  to  confer  public  benefits  not  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  sanitary  power  remains  scattered 
and  divided.  In  illustration,  I  would  refer  to  one 
of  the  most  important  wants  of  the  age — healthy 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  necessity  is  paramount, 
but  can  never  in  any  large  degree  be  met  through 
the  operation  of  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Acts.  No !  it  is  to  a  more  humble  and  more 
practicable  machinery  we  must  look,  that,  to  wit, 
provided  by  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  which  empowers  sanitary  authorities,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make 
regulations  as  to  *  lodging-houses,'  other  than 
common  lodging-houses.  This  subject  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  received  earnest  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Society  which,  not  many  years  ago, 
prepared  a  code  of  *  regulations '  for  the  guidance  of 
sanitary  authorities  ;  few  of  which,  however,  have 
applied  for  the  necessary  powers  ;  and  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  where  the  provisions  of  the  section 
have  been  honestly  carried  out,  excellent  results 
have  been  attained.  Nothing  short  of  the  exercise 
of  such  powers  will  suffice  to  compel  owners  of 
tenement  houses,  and  occupiers  of  lodging-houses, 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  unfortunate  lodgers  ;  and 
it  is  beyond  hope  that  the  Act  will  ever  be  put  into 
operation,  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
efficiently  carried  out,  under  uniform  by-laws, 
settling,  among  other  things,  the  proper  amount  of 
cubic  space  to  be  allowed,  until  we  have  a  central 
sanitary  authority  superior  to  all  local  and  interested 
considerations. 

Baths  and  washhouses,  public  urinals  and  water- 
closets  for  both  sexes,  mortuaries  and  disinfecting 
chambers,  can  only  be  mentioned  by  name,  in  pass- 
ing, as  instances  of  sanitary  wants  still  most  inade- 
quately supplied  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  divided  sanitary  government  A  central 
authority  affords  the  only  prospect  of  adequate 
provision  of  such  institutions,  suitably  located  for 
general  use,  irrespective  of  local  boundaries. 

An  unconscious  striving  after  unity  in  sanitary 
administration  has  occasionally  led  to  something 
like  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  piecemeal 
legislation.  As  instances  of  this  I  would  refer  to 
the  Slaughter-houses  (Metropolis)  Act,  1874,  dealing 
with  offensive  trades,  and  to  section  34  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  dealing  with 
cowsheds,  dairies,  and  milk  shops.  Under  these 
enactments  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
the  'local  authority'  for  the  metropolis,  the  city 
only  excepted.  No  exception  could  have  been 
taken  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  confer- 
ring this  position  on  the  Board,  had  its  duties  been 
limited  to  the  preparation  of  by-laws  and  general 
supervision,  and  had  the  duty  of  inspection  been 
specifically  entrusted  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 
Nevertheless,  all  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  that 
considerable  benefit  has  accrued  from  the  legislation 
in  question  is  indisputable ;  it  is  a  fruit  of  unity 
resulting  from  practical  co-operation  between  the 
central  Board  having  apparent  jurisdiction  but  no 
proper  sanitary  staff,  and  the  local  boards  without 
defined  jurisdiction,  but  possessing  an  ample  staff  of 
sanitary  officials.  Had  die  duty  of  framing  by-laws 
been  committed  to  the  vestries,  &c,  we  might  have 
had  as  many  codes  as  '  local  authorities/  despite  the 


labours  of  the  society  to  promote  unity,  labours  of 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  made  such  good  use 
in  framing  their  by-laws  under  both  the  Acts. 

The  exigencies  of  time  forbid  further  illustratioDs 
of  the  need  of  unity  in  metropolitan  sanitary  ad- 
ministration :  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
second  head  of  my  subject,  viz. : 

*  How  such  unity  may  be  brought  about  ? ' 

Two  courses  are  open :  the  existing  sanitary 
authorities  may  be  swept  away,  and  an  entirely  new 
authority  created  to  rule  over  an  undivided  Loodta : 
or,  the  present  local  machinery  being  retained,  a 
central  board  may  be  established  to  take  charge  of 
all  great  matters  affecting  the  metropolis  as  a  whole, 
to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  sanitary  ad- 
ministration should  be  carried  out,  by  framing  by- 
laws, &c.,  and,  generally,  to  exercise  a  supervisory 
control  over  the  work  entrusted  by  the  Local 
Management  Acts  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards : 
the  central  board  would,  so  to  say,  be  legislative  in 
its  functions,  the  local  boards  executive,  and  thus 
substantial  unity  might  be  attained  with  a  minimum 
of  change. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  individual 
preference  for  the  second  of  these  courses,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  manner  in  which  some  such  a 
scheme  may  be  brought  into  practical  working  is  a 
question  that  may  be  expected  ere  long  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  it  being  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  system  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
conferred  so  many  benefits  on  the  metropolis  should 
be  cast  aside,  in  order  to  give  trial  to  a  new,  a  vast, 
and  a  doubtful  experiment  such  as  that  involved  in 
the  adoption  of  the  first  course. 

Assuming  for  the  occasion  that  the  more  con- 
servative course  will  be  adopted  in  any  proposed 
legislation,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  constitution, 
the  jurisdiction,  and  the  duties,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  subject,  of  the  several  bodies  out  of  which  the 
new  machinery  of  local-  government  will  be  evolved. 
They  are  forty  (or,  if  we  include  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  forty-one)  in  number — viz.,  the 
Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
twenty-three  vestries,  and  fifteen  district  boards  of 
works. 

The  Corporation,  very  ancient  and  still  unre- 
formed,  consists  of  232  members,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  are  aldermen,  representing  as  many  wards,  and 
206  common  councillors,  representing  twenty-five 
wards.  The  aldermen  are  elected  for  life — some  of 
them  by  constituencies  so  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers  that  less  than  200  votes  have  sufficed  at  a 
contested  election  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  future 
lord  mayor.  The  common  councillors  are  elected 
yearly.  The  City  over  which  this  large  and  dignified 
body  has  rule  comprises  an  area  of  about  one  square 
mile — actually  668  acres — has  a  declining  resident 
population  of  some  50,000,  half  of  what  it  was  200 
years  ago,  occupying,  to  a  large  extent  as  office  care- 
takers, some  6,500  houses,  and  has  a  rateable 
value  exceeding  3,500,000/.  The  sanitary  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  hands  of  a  statutor>'  committee  of 
the  corporation,  the  *  Commission  of  Sewers,'  which 
consists  of  ninety-five  members — viz.  lord  mayor, 
recorder,  common  sergeant,  the  three  representatives 
of  the  city  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  six 
aldermen  and  eighty-three  common  councillors — 
and  discharges  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  vestries, 
&c  Like  the  vestries,  the  Commission  retains  the . 
services  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  a  staff 
of  sanitary  inspectors. 
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The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  comes  next 
after  the  Corporation  in  order  of  importance,  but  for 
an  obvious  reason  I  shall  first  refer  to  the  vestries 
and  district  boards.  In  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies  the  limits  of  parishes— one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  our  institutions — were  respected.  Outside 
the  City  there  are  seventy-eight  parishes :  twenty- 
three  of  these  are  self-governing  centres,  the  govern- 
ing body  being  the  vestry,  while  other  fifty-five  are 
grouped  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to  eight  to 
constitute  fifteen  district  boards.  Vestrymen  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  members  of  a  board  by 
the  constituent  vestries  of  the  district.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  members  in  these  bodies  is  120, 
the  total  for  the  metropolis  being  about  2,500.  One- 
third  of  the  members  go  out  of  office  annually  in 
rotation,  all  being  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  importance  of  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
estimated  by  acreage,  mileage  of  streets,  population, 
rateable  value,  &c.,  varies  considerably.  Thus, 
while  St.  James's,  Westminster,  has  an  area  of 
162  acres  only,  Wandsworth  contains  11,488.  The 
latter  district  has  over  one  hundred  miles  of  streets, 
while  in  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields  the  streets  extend 
for  eight  miles  only.  The  rateable  value  ranges 
from  about  200,000/.  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  to 
1,700,000/  in  Kensington.  The  population  from 
2g,ooo  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  to  something 
like  300,000  in  Islington. 

Tne  duties  of  these  bodies  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts, 
1855,  they  are  responsible  for  the  paving,  watering, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  of  streets,  for  local  drainage 
and  dusting ;  whilst  under  Nuisance  Removal, 
Sanitary,  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  they  dis- 
charge multifarious  duties,  including  the  removal  of 
nuisances  and  the  care  of  the  public  health,  each 
employing  for  these  purposes  a  staff,  comprising  at 
least  one  medical  officer  of  health  and  one  or  more 
inspectors  of  nuisances. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  this  evening  to  pose  as  the 
apologist  of  metropolitan  local  government,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  refer  to  a  fact,  to  which 
imivcrsal  testimony  bears  witness,  that  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system,  the  labours  of  these 
much-abused  bodies  have,  in  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centur\%  made  London  to  be  the  best 
paved,  the  cleanest,  the  best  lighted,  the  best  drained, 
and,  may  we  not  say,  the  healthiest  great  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, like  the  vestries 
and  district  boards,  is  a  creation  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  an  Act  passed  to  make  provision 
*  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropoHs 
in  respect  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  and  the 
paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  improvement  thereof.' 
In  addition  to  a  paid  chairman,  it  consists  of  forty- 
five  members  who  are  not  merely  the  delegates  or 
deputies  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  by  whom 
they  are  elected,  but  are,  I  imagine,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, themselves  members  of  those  bodies  ;  so 
that  the  Board  might  be  described  as  the  quintessence 
of  vestrydom.  Probably  few  ratepayers,  even 
among  the  severest  critics  of  local  management — 
those  who  extol  the  greater  light  at  the  expense  of 
the  lesser  lights — are  acquainted  with  this  relation 
between  the  Board  and  the  vestries,  &c. 

The  members  are  elected  for  three  years,  one  third 
retiring  every  year.  The  Common  Council  of  the 
City  sends  three  representatives.  Six  of  the  vestries 
send  two  each,  and  seventeen  other  vestries  send 


one  each,  the  remaining  thirteen  members  being 
elected  by  the  district  boards.  The  Board  has  juris- 
diction for  certain  purposes  over  the  whole  metro- 
polis, an  area  of  75,000  acres,  and  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  about  one  hundred  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  these  relate  to  great  engineer- 
ing works,  like  the  main  drainage  and  Thames  Em- 
bankment schemes,  involving  the  outlay  of  millions. 
Others  are  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  all  have  this  feature 
in  common,  that  they  relate  to  matters  affecting 
London  as  a  whole,  and  require  for  their  due  execu- 
tion an  undivided  authority. 

Some  of  the  work  done  by  the  Board,  the  main 
drainage  for  instance,  is  of  the  utmost  value  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  yet  the  Board  is  only  in- 
directly, and  by  accident,  as  it  were,  possessed  of 
sanitary  authority.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Acts  alone,  it  has  power  to  appoint  a  medical  officer 
or  officers  of  health,  but  although  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  duties  it  has  been  called  on  to  perform,  skilled 
medical  advice  would  have  been  of  value,  no  such 
appointment  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  Board  has  done  its  work  well, 
a  fact  creditable  alike  to  itself  and  to  its  con- 
stituents. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which,  as 
already  stated,  has,  by  force  of  circumstances,  de- 
veloped into  a  sanitary  authority  of  the  first  import- 
ance, consists  of  sixty  members,  of  whom  one-fourth 
are  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  being  elected  by  the  thirty 
Boards  of  Guardians.  In  mode  of  election  therefore 
the  Board  presents  an  analogy  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  managers  being  chosen  by  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  ;  a  system  which,  in 
practice,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  seeing  that 
the  guardians,  like  the  vestries,  have  almost  invariably 
deputed  their  best  men,  the  appointment  in  either 
case,  moreover,  being  regarded  as  an  honourable 
distinction.  What  I  would  call  the  sanitary  work 
of  the  managers — for  they  have  multifarious  duties 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  relief  of  different  classes  of 
paupers— has  been  well  done  ;  and  notwithstanding 
occasional  complaints  on  the  score  of  excessive  ex- 
penditure, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
rendered  great  services  to  the  metropolis  from  a 
public  health  point  of  view. 

The  scheme  of  metropolitan  government,  for 
which  I  have  already  expressed  preference,  contem- 
plates the  retention  of  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  in  a  local  or  executive  capacity,  under  such 
control  as  maybe  necessary  to  secure  unity  and  uni- 
formity. It  is  with  the  constitution  of  this  central 
authority,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  to  deal ;  and 
I  would  say,  in  limine^  that  the  continued  separate 
existence  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  formation 
of  such  an  authority,  unless,  indeed,  the  Corporation 
should  be  permitted  under  some  reformed  consti- 
tution, to  maintain  its  rule  in  the  City,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  field  clear  for  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Otherwise  the  question  remains — Shall  the  Corpo- 
ration, endowed  with  enlarged  jurisdiction  and  the 
necessary  powers,  become  in  fact  as  in  name  the 
Corporation  of  London  ?  Or,  shall  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  with  similarly  enlarged  powers, 
and  under  whatever  name,  extend  its  sway  over  the 
City?  Prescription,  historical  prestige,  and  other 
like   considerations,   plead     for   the    Corporation. 
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The  success  that  has  attended  the  work  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  suggests  strong  arguments 
in  its  favour.  Whichever  body  may  ultimately  be 
chosen,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
if  the  members  of  the  central  authority  could 
be  chosen,  like  the  members  of  the  Board  at 
the  present  time,  by  and  from  the  vestries,  them- 
selves immediately  representing  the  ratepayers,  Lon- 
don would  have  a  better  prospect  of  being  well  and 
wisely  governed  than  if  the  members  should  be 
elected  directly  by  an  appeal  to  popular  suffrages. 
Should  the  plan  of  direct  election  by  the  ratepayers 
find  favour,  we  can  but  hope  that  one  of  the  most 
honourable  distinctions  of  the  present  system  of  local 
government,  its  absolutely  non-political  character, 
may  be  preserved  :  it  would  be  a  calamity  indeed 
should  metropolitan  government  ever  become  the 
subject  of  political  warfare. 

However  constituted,  among  other  duties  the  new 
authority  should  take  over  those  now  performed  by 
the  Asylums  Board  with  regard  to  hospital  provi- 
sion, &c.,  together  with  the  hospitals  and  ambu- 
lances ;  it  should  have  power  to  acquire  on  equitable 
terms  the  property  of  the  water  companies  ;  it  should 
be  the  vaccination  authority,  and,  in  addition  to 
medical  and  other  officers  concerned  with  public 
vaccination,  it  might  appoint  coroners  and  registrars 
of  births,  deaths,  &c.  The  provision  or  control  of 
cemeteries  might  not  unreasonably  be  one  of  its 
functions. 

For  the  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  the  central  authority  perhaps 
you  imagine  I  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  Board 
which  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  would  be  unwieldy  ? 
Not  so  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  new  authority  need 
not  be  more  numerous  than  the  Corporation,  which, 
as  before  stated,  consists  of  232  members.  This 
number  should  prove  ample,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  amount  of  work  got  through  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  with  forty-six  members,  by  the  School  Board 
with  fifty,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  Asylums 
Board  with  sixty. 

Officers  in  plenty  are  ready  to  hand,  and  only  one 
entirely  new  department  would  have  to  be  created — 
one,  however,  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest 
to  us — that,  namely,  of  Public  Health.  A  principal 
medical  officer  of  health— /r/;««j  inter  pares — 
would  probably  take  charge  of  the  City, which  would 
naturally  be  the  seat  of  government.  To  the  office 
over  which  he  presided,  information  in  respect  of  the 
occurrence  of  specified  infectious  diseases  should  be 
forwarded  by  local  medical  officers  daily,  and  these 
in  return  should  be  made  acquainted  with  whatever 
it  behoved  them  to  know  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  such  diseases  beyond,  but  adjacent  to,  their  own 
districts.  I  n  like  manner  periodical  statistical  returns, 
on  a  uniform  system,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
departmental  office  there  to  be  collated  and  tabu- 
lated for  general  use.  An  annual  report  by  each 
local  medical  officer  of  health,  based  on  some  agreed 
plan,  should  be  prepared,  printed,  and  sent  at  a 
specified  time  to  the  central  office ;  on  the  founda- 
tion of  these  local  reports,  the  principal  medical 
officer  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  publishing 
a  report  relating  to  the  metropolis,  as  a  whole. 

In  this  way,  and  assuming  compulsory  notifi- 
cation to  exist,  we  should  be  kept  informed  from 
time  to  time  of  the  state  of  the  public  health  ;  we 
should  be  made  cognisant  of  the  very  beginning  of 
an  epidemic,  and  thus  we  might  hope  for  much 
success  in  efforts  for  'checking  or  preventing  the 


spread '  of  infectious  diseases,  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  assigned  to  us 
by  the  Act  to  which  we  owe  our  official  position. 

Having  now  in  imagination  got  our  central  autho- 
rity and  so  brought  about  unity  in  sanitary 
administration,   I    proceed    in    the  third  and  last 

Clace    to     consider    the    'probable     benefits    to 
e    expected    from    such    unity    being    attained;' 
and    in    the    forefront    I    would     place    codifica- 
tion    of    sanitary    laws,     a    measure    which    we 
know  only  awaits  that  reform  in  local  government 
with  which  London  has  been  threatened  or  tantalised 
these    many  years.      With    codification    we    may 
reasonably   anticipate    such  additional  powers   as 
experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  tor  success 
in  the  contest  with  preventable  diseases.      Among 
the  first  of  these  we  may  class  *  compulsory  notifica- 
tion,' without  which   the  most  diligent  efforts  to 
control  and  limit  epidemic  outbreaks  can  never  be 
more  than  partially  successful.    The  time  has  passed 
for  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
the  principle  having  been  accepted   by  the   pro- 
fession, by  the  Government,  as  represented  by  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  even 
by   Parliament  itself.      With  notification    I  would 
bracket  provision  of  hospitals,  and  I  am  not  sure, 
having  regard  to   relative  importance,  whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  placed  this  first;    for  hospitals 
almost  infallibly  lead  to  voluntary  notification,  while 
even    compulsory  notification   without  hospitals  is 
robbed  of  a  great  part  of  its  value.     Happily  we 
have,  or  soon  shall  have,  in  the  Asylum  Board's 
hospitals,    all    the    accommodation    likely    to    be 
required  for  smallpox  and  *  fever,'  whether  in  the 
acute  or  the  convalescent  stage,  and  in  due  course, 
I  doubt    not,  the    hospitals    will  come  under  the 
control  of  the  central  sanitary  authority.     For  a  year, 
at  any  rate,  under  Sect.  7  of  the  Diseases  Prevention 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1883,  even  the  nominal  stigma  of 
pauperism  will  not  attach  to  persons  admitted  into  the 
hospitals,  and  ths  society  might  well  make  an  effort 
in  the  coming  session  to  get  the  provisions  of  this 
section  made  permanent.    The  opportunity  is  too 
favourable  to  be  let  slip,  seeing  that  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  with  us,  he  having 
in  1878,  and  again  in  1879,  introduced  a  measure  *  to 
remove  disqualification  by  medical  relief  for  infectious 
diseases.'     By  every  inducement  the  sick  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  the  hospitals,  often  the  only  means 
of  securing  isolation  and  safe-guarding  the  public. 
No  charge  should  be  made  unless  special  accom- 
modation  were  desired.      For  the  most   part   the 
boards  of  guardians  have  acted  judiciously  in  not 
attempting  to  obtain  payment ;  the  Asylums  Board 
have  ever  kept  open  doors  for  all  comers  sent  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  so  all  we  need  now 
is  that  the  sanction  of  law  should  be  accorded  to 
established  practice,  a  course  for  which  we  can  plead 
the  high  authority  of  the  Hospitals  Commission,  who 
have  said  that  *  it  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
to  attract  to  these  hospitals,  even  by  the  brib^  of 
gratuitous  treatment,  all  who  will  go  thither.' 

Persons  suffering  from  a  *  dangerous  infectious 
disease,'  and  bein^  *  without  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation  which  would  enable  them  to  be 
properly  isolated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  to  other  inmates  of  the  same  house,  and 
to  be  properly  treated '  should  invariably  be  removed 
to  hospital  under  justice's  order  as  recommended  by 
the  Conference  of  Sanitary  Authorities  held  in  18S1  ; 
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and  the  26th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  1866  should 
be  so  altered  as  to  confer  the  necessary  powers  of 
removal.    ' 

Whenever  the  duties  of  the  Asylums  Board  shall 
have  been  transferred  to  a  central  sanitary  authority, 
no  part  of  the  machinery  organised  by  the  managers 
will  be  more  appreciated  than  the  ambulance  service. 
You  are  aware  that  at  every  hospital  a  station  has 
been,  or  is  to  be,  provided.  The  facility,  the  com- 
fort, the  safety,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sick 
are  now  transferred  from  their  homes  to  the  hospi- 
tals, leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  An  ambulance 
steamer,  moreover,  has  been  specially  constructed 
for  conveying  patients  from  a  river-side  wharf  to  the 
hospital  ships  at  Long  Reach,  where  the  managers 
have  obtained  land  for  various  purposes  within  easy 
reach  of  an  estate  at  Daren th,  on  which  they  purpose 
to  build  a  large  hospital  for  convalescents. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  safeguards,  qud  infec- 
tious disease,  which  we  already  possess,  or  hope  to 
obtain,  through  the  agency  of  the  new  Central 
Board,  and  as  the  results  of  unity  in  sanitary  ad- 
ministration. 

I  pass  on  now  to  offer  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
probable  results  of  unity  in  regard  to  other  branches 
of  sanitary  administration,  and  first  with  regard  to 
water  supply.  Beyond  doubt  this  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  authority,  and  until  we  have  such  an 
authority,  the  companies  will  probably  keep  posses- 
sion ;  although  I  note  the  intention  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  to  submit  a  scheme  to  Parliament  next 
session.  No  scheme  can  be  satisfactory  that  does 
not  provide  for  constant  supply  of  potable  water  from 
a  pure  source. 

Baths  and  washhouses,  not  scattered  haphazard, 
or  placed  in  merely  paying  districts,  but  evenly 
distributed,  should  stud  the  metropohs  as  now  do 
the  board  schools.  Increased  powers,  including 
chose  for  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  are  required 
and  would  probably  be  conferred  on  a  central 
sanrtary  authority  which  recognised  the  duty  of 
providing  baths  and  washhouses  on  this  plan. 
Oreat  benefits  would  be  conferred  by  the  provision 
of  a  large  number  of  buildings  on  a  modest  scale 
to  which  the  poor  could  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  clothing,  &c.  The  question  of  public  wash- 
houses  might  with  advantage  be  separated  from  that 
of  public  baths. 

Mortuaries  in  like  manner  should  be  provided, 
the  metropolis  being  treated  as  a  whole  without 
legard  to  parochial  boundaries.  The  need  of  such 
accommodation  is  great  and  pressing,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  increased  compulsory  powers  lor 
the  removal  of  the  dead — and  I  would  add  legisla- 
tion to  secure  more  speedy  burial — might  not  pro- 
perly be  sought  by  a  central  sanitary  authority. 
Disinfecting  chambers  for  the  free  use  of  all  classes 
should  be  provided  on  the  same  principle  of  distri- 
bution as  mortuaries,  and  men  should  be  specially 
trained  for  the  duty  of  house  disinfection  after  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Public  urinals  and  water-closets  for  both  sexes  are 
imperatively  needed.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
existing  authorities  are  unwilling  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision,  for  which  they  possess  ample  powers, 
as  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  has  been  found 
insuperable,  owing  to  the  weight  of  local  opposition. 
.  Time  and  usage  would  gradually  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, once  a  certain  number  had  been  provided  by 
a  central  authority  acting  for  the  whole  metropolis 
and  uninfluenced  by  sentimental  objections. 


I  have  already  referred  to  the  anomalous  position 
occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
respect  to  slaughter-houses  and  other  'offensive 
trades,'  and  to  dairies,  cowsheds,  &c.  A  central 
authority  content  to  exercise  a  general  supervision, 
and  with  the  power  of  framing  by-laws,  would  pro- 
bably transfer  the  duty  of  inspection  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities.  As  regards  slaughter-houses, 
the  Board  would  hasten  the  inevitable  time  when 
they  must  be  superseded  by  abattoirs.  Already, 
under  the  Slaughter-houses  Act,  1874— that  is,  in 
nine  years — the  number  of  private  slaughter-houses 
has  been  reduced  from  over  1,400  to  something  like 
850,  and  the  reduction  goes  on  year  by  year  by  the 
extinction  of  the  licences  of  the  worst  places,  and 
this  obviously  without  any  public  inconvenience. 
Many  butchers  renew  their  licences  rather  with  a  view 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  their  premises  than  on  account 
of  any  use  they  make  of  their  slaughter-houses. 
Every  year  the  dead  meat  trade  increases  in  im- 
portance and,  owing  to  increased  facilities,  and  the 
use  of  refrigerating  vans,  meat  is  brought  from 
greater  distances. 

Milk,  like  meat,  comes  from  country  districts  in 
ever-increasing  quantities  and  from  greater  dis- 
tances, less  and  less  being  produced  in  and  near 
town.  The  cowsheds  have  not  undergone  the  same 
diminution  in  numbers  as  the  slaughter-houses,  but 
fewer  cows  are  kept,  if  only  because  of  the  increased 
cubic  space  required.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  carrying  out  of  the  dairies,  cowsheds, 
and  milk  shops  Order  of  1879  was  intrusted  to 
bodies  having  no  acquaintance  with  sanitary  work, 
the  result  being  that  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Order  were  almost  entirely  neglected.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  this  Society,  among  others,  the  Govern- 
ment, conscious  of  the  mistake  made  in  1878, 
brought  in  a  Bill  in  the  last  session  to  place  the 
cowsheds,  dairies,  &c.,  under  the  sanitary  authorities 
everywhere,  save  in  London.  Pressure  of  business, 
fortunately,  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure, 
but  as  it  is  sure  to  be  introduced  again  next 
session,  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
their  rightful  position  for  the  sanitary  authorities. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  whether  we  fail  in  this 
effort,  it  will  be  a  good  day  for  London  when 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  country  dairies  and 
cowsheds  shall  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
sanitary  authorities,  to  whom  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  protection  against  a  terrible  danger,  such  as 
that  so  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  in 
his  recent  report  on  the  endemic  of  enteric  fever  in 
St.  Pancras. 

Before  passing  from  questions  relating  to  food,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  society  on  the  partial 
success  of  their  efforts  to  bring  bakehouses  under 
efficient  supervision.  The  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1883,  gitd  bakehouses,  is  a  very  imperfect 
measure  ;  still  it  is  something  to  have  obtained  for 
the  sanitary  authorities  the  power  of  inspection — a 
power  of  which  sanitary  officials,  I  doubt  not,  will 
make  good  use.  For  the  proper  regulation  of  bake- 
houses, an  Act  enabling  the  central  sanitary  authority 
to  frame  stringent  by-laws  is  necessary.  The  duty 
of  inspection  and  of  enforcing  the  by-laws  should  of 
course  be  entrusted  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities. 

Increased    powers    of    dealing    with    recurring 

nuisances  are  required,    and   would  probably    be 

conferred  on  a  central  sanitary  authority.    By  means 

of  by-laws  such  an  authority  should  be.  able  to  deal 
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effectually  with  the  great  '  refuse '  question,  which 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  society.  House  refuse,  I  need  hardly 
say,  should  be  collected  daily,  and  dustbins  abolished. 
The  offensive  refuse  of  certain  trades— butchers, 
fishmongers,  poulterers,  greengrocers,  &c — should 
also  be  collected  daily,  early  in  the  morning,  in 
suitable  vehicles  and  at  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
producer.  The  refuse  of  stables  and  cowsheds 
should  be  collected  frequently,  if  not  daily,  with  like 
precautions  and  on  the  same  conditions.  So  far  as 
practicable  refuse  matters  should  be  utilised  ;  but  to 
a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  districts  remote 
from  railways  or  canals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  such  matters  by  fire  in  apparatus 
of  the  so-called  *  destructor '  type. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  still 
further  on  the  benefits  that  may  expected  to  result 
from  unity  in  sanitary  administration.  I  might 
descant  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  Building  Act,  on 
sewer  ventilation,  on  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  on 
many  another  subject  that  will  readily  occur  to  your 
minds,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  detained  you 
too  long,  and  so  will  bring  my  discourse  to  an 
end. 

In  so  doing,  let  me  repeat  emphatically  that  in 
order  to  have  good  government,  I  see  no  necessity 
for  material  alteration  in  the  constitution  or  in  the 
work  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  On  the 
contrary,  I  affirm  that  they,  or  some  practically 
identical  well-organised  authorities,  will  be  found 
necessary  for  local  administrative  purpose,  whatever 
the  constitution  of  the  new  central  authority.  London 
is  not  merely  a  great  city  ;  it  is  a  province  of  houses, 
half  a  million  in  number  ;  its  population  of  nearly  four 
millions  is  greater  than  that  of  some  kingdoms,  the 
mere  yearly  increase  being  sixty  thousand  souls, 
while  its  area,  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles,  is  so  vast  that  any  attempt  to  govern  it 
from  one  centre  without  local  aid  is  but  too  likely  to 
end  in  costly  and  disastrous  failure. 

The  Paddington  Canal  Basin.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Paddington  Vestry  on  Nov.  6,  a  report  was  presented 
by  the  Committee  recently  appointed  to  consider  the 
communication  from  the  Local  Government  Board  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  alleged  nuisance  caused  by  the 
canal.  The  committee  recommended  the  Vestry  to  pass 
a  resolution  concluding  as  follows  : — *The  nuisance  com- 
plained of  may  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to  the  manner 
in  which  certain  trades  are  conducted  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  but  the  evil  more  particularly  referred  to  by  a 
resident  of  Paddington  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  canal  basin,  which  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  has  baffled  the  energies  of  the 
local  authorities.  This  Committee  hopes,  however,  now 
that  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  will  assist  the  Vestry  in 
impressing  upon  the  directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Company  the  necessity  of  their  adopting  prompt  and  effi- 
cient means  for  mitigating  the  nuisance  so  long  complained 
of.*  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  the  resolution,  viz. :— ♦  That  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  requested  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  canal  basin  and  the  nature  of  the 
trades  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  same  in  order 
that  reliable  data  may  be  obtained  for  considering  how 
best  the  nuisance  may  be  removed.*  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hallet,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas,  but  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Preskient  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


LABOUBEBB'  DWELLINGS  IN  TOWHB^ 

By  J.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Barrister-at-Law. 

PUBUC  attention  has  lately  been  a  good  deal 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  in  cor 
large  towns,  and  most  men  are  agreed  that  the  con- 
dition of  those  dwellings  is  unsatisfactory.  Both  od 
political  and  on  sanitary  grounds  it  is  most  undesir- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  should 
be  badly  housed.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
important,  but  the  problem  of  how  satisfactory 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  are  practically  to 
be  provided  is  one  that  seems  still  far  from  being 
solved.  Legislation  has  been  tried,  and  the  powers 
now  possessed  by  the  various  local  authorities  are 
large.  It  is  well  to  see  what  those  powers  are,  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  further 
legislation  is  likely  to  provide  the  improved  dwell- 
ings which  are  so  desirable,  or  whether  their  im- 
provement is  to  be  sought  from  some  other  source. 

Many  of  our  large  towns  are  partly  governed 
under  the  powers  of  private  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
those  Acts  often  contain  clauses  giving  the  Corpora- 
tion powers  for  the  removal  or  improvement  of 
objectionable  dwellings  and  otherwise  for  supervising 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. With  these  we  cannot  deal  here,  but  there 
are  three  groups  of  public  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
affect  the  subject,  and  with  whose  provisions  the 
public  seems  to  be  practically  unacquainted.  The 
first  group,  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses 
Act,  185 1,  and  the  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling- 
houses  Acts,  1866,  and  1867  (14,  15  Vict.,  c.  34,  Is 
Vict.,  c.  28,  and  29  Vict,  c.  28)  enables  Corporations 
and  other  local  authorities  in  towns  to  provide  or 
erect  buildings  suitable  for  lodging-houses,  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  to  make  such  reasonable 
charges  for  their  occupation  as  they  think  fit  For 
the  purpose  of  the  Acts  they  may  appropriate  land 
they  possess,  or  purchase  or  hire  lands  or  bouses,  and 
may  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners part  of  the  money  required,  repayable  over  a 
period  of  forty  years.  Any  receipts  and  profits  made 
by  letting  these  houses  go  to  the  common  fund,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  under  these  Acts  are  charge- 
able on  it  The  adoption  of  these  Acts  by  a  local 
authority  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  discretion,  and  we 
believe  they  have  been  very  little  used. 

The  next  group  is  known  as  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts.  The  first  of  these  Acts, 
generally  known  as  Torrens'  Act,  31  &  32  Vict, 
c.  130,  was  passed  in  the  year  1868.  It  gives  power 
to  the  local  authority  of  a  district,  if  their  medical 
officer  reports  any  premises  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  to  require  the  owner  to  pull  ihera  down 
or  do  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
them  habitable.  If  the  owner  neglects  to  do  the 
necessary  works,  the  local  authority  may  close  the 
premises  and  do  the  works  themselves,  and  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
making  the  cost  of  such  work  a  charge  on  the 
premises.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  local 
authority  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  are  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  a  special  local  rate,  not  exceeding 
twopence  in  the  pound  per  annum,  which  they  are 
empowered  to  levy  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
Torrens'  Act,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  gives  power  to 
local  authorities  to  deal  with  the  case  of  individual 
houses,  and  while  it  provides  an^-elabonue  mftdua- 
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cry  for  the  purpose,  similar  in  scope,  though  larger 
than  the  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  it  does  not  affect  unhealthy  areas. 

The  next  Act,  Cross's,  properly  called  the  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  passed 
in  1875  (38  &  39  Vict,  c.  36),  was  intended  to  deal  not 
with  single  houses,  but  with  districts.  By  it,  where  a 
representation  is  made  to  a  local  authority  by  the 
medical  officer  that  *  any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys 
within  a  certain  area  are  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
or  that  diseases  indicating  a  generally  low  condition  of 
health  amongst  the  population  have  been  from  time 
to  time  prevalent  in  a  certain  area,  and  that  such 
prevalence  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
closeness,  narrowness,  and  bad  arrangement  or  the 
bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  or  groups 
of  houses  within  such  area,  or  to  the  want  of  light, 
air,  ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences,'  the  local 
authority  are  to  take  the  representation  into  their 
consideration,  and,  if  satisfied  of  its  truth,  and  of 
the  sufficiency  of  their  resources^  may  resolve  that 
the  area  is  unhealthy,  and  prepare  a  scheme  for  its 
improvement.  The  scheme  must  provide  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  within  or  near  the  area  for  at 
least  as  many  working  people  as  are  displaced  by 
the  demolition  of  the  old  buildings,  and  provide 
proper  sanitary  arrangements.  It  has  to  be  con- 
firmed in  the  metropoBs  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  a  provisional  order,  which  subsequently  receives 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Under  a  scheme  so  con- 
firmed, the  local  authority  can  purchaselandscompul- 
sorily,  and  are  put  in  a  better  position  than  public  bodies 
who  do  so  imder  other  Acts.  Instead  of  separate 
arbitrators  being  appointed  by  the  parties  to  value 
each  plot  of  land  taken,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
where  lands  are  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  a  single  arbitrator  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Home  Office  or  Local  Government 
Board  to  value  all  the  premises  taken  in  the  district. 
Moreover,  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  among 
valuers,  in  case  of  premises  purchased  compulsorily, 
of  adding  10  per  cent,  to  their  value  as  compensation 
for  the  compulsion,  is  expressly  forbidden  in  case  of 
premises  comprised  in  a  scheme  for  clearing  an 
tmhealthy  area. 

This  Act  has  twice  been  amended,  in  1879,  and 
again  in  1882.  In  1879  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  payable  for  premises  taken  in  an  unhealthy 
area  was  further  limited  by  41  &  42  Vict.,  c.  63, 
which  enacts  that  the  arbitrator  is  to  ascertain 
whether  those  premises  were  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and,  if  so,  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
abating  the  nuisance  (for  which  ordinarily  the  owner 
of  the  premises  is  liable),  and  deduct  such  cost  from 
the  amount  payable  for  the  premises  taken.  The 
arbitrator  is  2l1so  empowered  in  certain  cases  to 
allow  the  local  authority  to  acquire  and  pay  for  only 
a  part  of  a  building,  whereas  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  in  case  of  a  compulsory  purchase,  the 
whole  must  be  taken.  The  obligations  of  the  local 
authority  were  further  lightened  by  empowering  the 
confirming  authority  to  excuse  the  erection  of  some 
of  the  requisite  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
within  the  area,  if  this  should  appear  desirable. 
This  power  of  excuse  was  again  extended  by  the 
Act  of  1882,  45  and  46  Vict,  c  54,  which  also 
farther  limits  the  claims  for  compensation,  by  enact- 
ing that  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  for  improvements 
cr  alterations  made  in  the  premises  taken  after  the 
advertisement*  of  the  improvement  scheme.     This 


last  provision  is  directed  at  a  lucrative  business 
which  has  grown  largely  of  late  years,  of  buying  or 
adding  to  premises  which  are  going  to  be  taken  by 
a  company  or  public  body,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  compensation  paid  for  taking 
them. 

Torrens' Act  was  amended  in  1879  by  the  Act 
42  &  43  Vict.,  c.  64,  extending  to  it  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  which  forbids  any  addition  in 
respect  of  compulsory  purchase  to  the  price  of  pre- 
mises taken  under  the  Act ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  position  of  the  owner  was  slightly  eased,  as  he 
was  given  the  option  of  requiring  the  local  authority 
to  purchase  his  premises  instead  of  doing  the 
required  works  on  them  himself.  The  Act  was 
again  amended  in  1882  by  45  &  46  Vict.,  c.  54,  and 
a  local  authority  has  now  power  to  require  the 
removal  of  a  building,  not  in  itself  unhealthy,  if  its 
situation  is  such  that  it  is  the  cause  of  unhealthi- 
ness  in  the  surrounding  buildings.  Moreover,  if  the 
effect  of  the  removal  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbi- 
trator to  increase  the  value  of  the  surrounding 
buildings,  such  increase  may  be  charged  on  them, 
and  thus  they  and  not  the  rates  may  practically 
have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  removing  the  obstructive 
buildings.  The  Act  of  1882  also  provides  that  a 
local  authority  may  proceed  under  Torrens'  Act  for 
the  removal  or  improvement  of  any  group  of  houses 
not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  instead  of  preparing 
an  improvement  scheme  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  of  course  is  a  somewhat 
tedious  and  expensive  proceeding. 

The  above  necessarily  short  and  imperfect  abstract 
of  these  three  groups  of  Acts  of  Parliament  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  powers  which  the  local 
authorities  of  our  large  towns  have  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  their  districts. 
If  they  consider  the  existing  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes  to  be  insufficient,  they  can  add  to  it 
by  providing  such  houses  as  they  deem  necessary. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  acquire  lands  compulsorily 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  as  they  are  not  limited  in  their 
choice  of  sites,  the  absence  of  compulsory  powers 
will  not  prevent  their  being  able  to  provide  such 
houses  if  they  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Practically, 
the  only  limit  to  the  provision  of  fresh  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes  wherever  the  existing  accommo- 
dation is  insufficient,  is  the  amount  of  expense  which 
a  local  authority,  representing  the  ratepayers  of  a 
district,  feels  justified  in  incurring.  But  as  there  is 
no  obligation  on  local  authorities  to  incur  this  ex- 
pense, merely  in  order  to  alleviate  an  existing  de- 
ficiency of  accommodation,  the  power  to  provide 
fresh  working  men's  dwellings  is  little  used.  Where 
existing  dwellings  are  so  unsanitary  as  to  be  a 
nuisance,  local  authorities  are  ledS  unwilling  to  stir, 
and  moreover  they  may  be  compelled  to  act  by  the 
interference  of  the  Government.  In  dealing  with 
such  dwellings  they  have  a  choice  of  two  courses 
open  to  them.  They  may  either  tnemselves  proceed 
under  Torrens'  Act,  as  now  amended,  and  demolish 
or  alter  single  houses  or  groups  not  exceeding  ten  in 
number,  which  are  unhealthy  in  themselves  or  the 
cause  of  unhealthiness  in  their  neighbours,  and  may 
defray  the  cost  of  such  work  out  01  a  special  rate  not 
exceeding  2d.  in  the  pound  levied  for  the  purpose. 
Or  they  may  set  to  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and,  by 
means  of  a  scheme  approved  by  a  Government  De« 
partment,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament,  pull  dovni 
and  rebuild  the  houses  over  alarge  area,  witboi  t  any 
limit  as  to  expense,  except  suchl^s  is  imposed  by 
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their  own  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  districts  to 
bear  it,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Government 
sanction  for  the  proposed  work. 

Though  the  Acts  are  encumbered  with  a  number 
of  provisions  as  to  details,  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  which,   no 
doubt,  render  their  practical  working  troublesome, 
the     powers     possessed     under    them     by     local 
authorities  are  large,  and,  one  would  think,  suffi- 
cient to  secure  great  results.     But  we  are  met  with 
the  fact  that    very  little  has    been   done.     Some 
rookeries  have  no  doubt  been  removed  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  improvement  schemes  have  been  sanc- 
tioned in  a  few  of  our  large  towns  ;  individual  houses 
have  been  pulled  down  or  repaired  in  different  locali- 
ties ;  but  no  impartial  observer  can  deny  that  many 
unhealthy  areas  still  remain,  even  in  towns  where 
improvement  schemes  have  been  put  in  force,  and 
that  the  houses  are  numerous  which  ought  to  be 
closed  or  pulled  down  if  the  sanitary  requirements 
of  the  inhabitants  were  really  looked  after.     The 
explanation    of   these    facts    is    easy.     The    Acts, 
though  they  contain  some  powers  of  compulsion,  are 
practically  permissive,  and  it  rests  with  local  autho- 
rities themselves  to  determine  whether  they  will  do 
anything.    The  local  authorities  are  composed  of 
ratepayers,  often  of  the  owners  of  the  property  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  under  these  Acts,  and  they 
naturally  are  unwilling   to  incur  expenses    except 
where  they  are  obliged  to  do   so.     Even  with  the 
safeguards  against  exorbitant  compensation   which 
are  provided  by  the  Acts,  unhealthy  houses  cannot 
be  removed  nor  unhealthy  areas  cleared  except  at  a 
considerable  expenditure.     Local  authorities  seldom, 
if  ever,  buy  land  or  devote  what  they  possess  for 
the    purpose    of  providing   workmen's    dwellings ; 
and    the   obligation    to    erect    dwellings    for     the 
labouring  classes  on   the  cleared  areas,  even  now 
that  it   may  be  partly  dispensed  with,  acts  as    a 
great  check    on    improvement    schemes,    because 
the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings    on    expensive 
sites  rarely  pays  a  fair  percentage  on  the  capital 
expended.     In  some  towns,  as,   for  instance,  Bir- 
mingham, an  improvement  scheme  has  been  adopted 
so  as  to  enable  the  local  authority  to  acquire,  on  the 
favourable  terms  given  by  the  Acts,  houses  which 
certainly  were  not  the  worst  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
cleared  area  to   create  new   business   streets  with 
valuable  frontages ;  treating  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, if  not  neglecting  it  altogether.     The  necessity 
for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment for  an  improvement  scheme  ought  to   be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  the  perversion  of  the 
powers  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Acts  into  being  merely  Acts  for  the  improvement  of 
towns.     Local    authorities    have    powers    for    this 
purpose  given  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  often 
by  local  acts  of  their  own  besides.    The  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts  are  intended  not  only 
to  get  rid  of  unhealthy  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  but  to  provide  them  with  healthy  dwellings 
instead.     Schemes  which  do  not  do  this,  but  merely 
drive  them  from  their  old  habitations  to  seek  accom- 
modation elsewhere,  probably  in  buildings  that  are  not 
much  better  than  the  old  ones  which  have  been  con- 
demned, are  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Acts,  and  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large.    Houses  that  are  in  an  unsanitary  condition 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  put  right  or  pulled  down,  but 
if  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  only  to  produce  over- 


crowding elsewhere,  little  good  is  effected  by  the 
work  originally  undertaken.  Local  authorities  ought 
to  see  that  expenditure  on  improvement  of  dwelling- 
houses  is  an  expenditure  which  is  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial indirectly  to  the  district,  by  enhancing  its 
prosperity  and  its  rateable  value,  and  thus  that  it 
may  be  worth  incurring  even  from  a  ratepayer's 
point  of  view. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  overcrowding  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  labourers'  dwellings  in  towns,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  working  classes  should  cease  in  a 
great   measure  to  live  in  the  towns,   and  should 
instead  come  by  railway  to  their  work.     To  a  slight 
extent  this  can  no  doubt  be  done,  and  the  Railway 
Management  Act  of  this  year  will  probably  induce 
the  railway  companies  to  increase  the  number  and 
convenience  of  their  workmen's  trains.   But  this  can 
be  but  a  partial  remedy  ;   for  the  expense,  slight 
thought  it  be,  and  still  more  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  travelling  between  the  suburbs  and  their 
work,  necessarily  limits  the  number  of  working  men 
who  can  or  will  consent  to  live  anywhere  except  in 
the  town  where  they  are  employed.    Every  destruc- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  dwelling,  or  removal  of  inmates 
in  excess  of  those  for  whom  there  is  room,  unless 
fresh   dwellings  are  provided,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  fresh  overcrowding  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house  which  has  been  improved.    If 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  are  to  be  kept 
healthy   and   preserved  from  overcrowding,    it   is 
necessary  that  at  least  as  much  healthy  accommo- 
dation  should  be  provided  as  there  is  unhealthy 
accommodation   condemned.      Private    individuals 
have  done  something,  and  the  limit  to  what  they 
will  do  has  not  yet  been  reached.    As  has  been 
pointed  out  recently,  employers  of  labour  might  well 
provide  dwellings  for  their  workmen  in  towns,  as 
they  often  do  now  in  the  country.    Local  authorities, 
though  they  have  ample  powers,  do  not  seem  in- 
clined to  use  them,  and  in  this  respect  are  often 
neglectful  of  their  duty  as  regards  the  health  and 
well-being  of  their  districts.     The  principle  of  local 
self-government  is  on  its  trial,  and  if  it  should  be 
found  that    the   representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
refuse  persistently  to  supplement  private  efforts,  and 
to  see  that  the  dwellings  in  their  district  are  decent 
and  healthy,  it  may  be  that  the  State  will  be  forced 
to  interfere,  and  to  substitute  duties  for  the  powers 
which  the  local  authorities  now  possess.     The  time 
for  such  interference  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  attention  which  has  been  lately 
directed  to  the  subject  of   healthy  dwellings  will 
stimulate  both  individuals  and  local  governing  bodies, 
so  that  such  interference  may  remain  unnecessary. 


More  than  fifty  patents  lor  the  making  of  ammonia  have 
been  taken  out  within  the  last  two  years  in  England, 
America,  Iklgiura,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
Many  of  the  schemes  have  been  patented  in  all  the 
countries  at  once.  The  patents  apply  to  gas  works,  oil 
works,  blast  furnaces,  alkali  works,  and  sewage  works. 

Thirteen  at  Table.— The  statistical  probability  of 
the  superstition  that  it  thirteen  sit  down  to  table  one  of 
them  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  following  twelve  months 
is  given  in  a  French  paper,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
chances  are,  that  if  the  average  age  of  the  company  b  10 
years  there  ought  to  be  134  ;  15,  131  ;  20, 129 ;  25,  124 ; 
30.  1 19  ;  35»  "2  ;  40,  103  ;  45.  9°  ;  So.  73 ;  55.  54  ; 
60,  35  ;  65.  25  ;  70,  17  ;  72i.  U  persons  present  to  make 
the  realisation  of  the  theory  scientitically  likely. 
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INSANITABY  DWELLINGS  IN 
WHITBOHAPBL. 

By  Dawson  Williams,  M  D. 

Honorary  Secrct^'y  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Health  Society,  I  visited  Whitechapel 
Sind  examined  certain  houses  and  areas  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Jude  and  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  Queen's  Place, 
High  Street,  Whitechapel  Queen's  Place  is  a  narrow 

^  court  running  about  north  and  south,  and  entered 
from  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  by  a  narrow, 
tortuous  passage,  which  passes  under  one  of  the 
houses  in  High  Street.  This  court  contains,  or 
appears  to  contain — for,  as  I  shall  subsequently  have 
to  point  out,  there  seems  to  be  some  legal  doubt  on 
this  point — five  houses.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
court  there  are  the  entrances  to  three  houses. 

The  door  of  the  first  house  was  open,  and  I 
entered  without  any  formality,  and  it  is  evidently 
open  to  any  chance  passenger  in  need  of  shelter  or 
actuated  by  any  motive  of  curiosity  or  by  any  other 
less  worthy  motive  to  do  the  same.  This  house  is 
an  old  house,  and  the  passage  and  staircase  were 
dirty,  though  without  offensive  odour.  On  the  first 
landing-place  there  was  a  housemaid's  sink  and 
w.c.  The  w.c.  was  very  small  in  area,  and  most 
offensive  ;  the  water  was  derived  from  a  cistern 
immediately  above  the  w.c. ;  the  closet  had  neither 
valve  nor  pan,  and  the  water,  when  the  '  pull-down ' 
was  used,  ran  so  slowly  that  neither  the  closet  nor 
the  trap  below  it  can  ever  be  properly  flushed  ;  the 
woodwork  had  been  recently  washed ;  the  waste- 
pipe  from  the  sink,  as  well  as  the  overflow-pipe 
from  the  cistern,  could  be  traced  to  the  w.c, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  man  in  charge  for  the 
landlord  that  these  pipes  opened  directly  into 
the  house  drain.  If  this  is  correct,  and  most 
probably  it  is,  the  drain  must  ventilate  in  part  at 
least  on  to  this  landing,  as  the  sink  has  only  a  bell- 
trap,  a  form  of  trap  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  quite 
inefliicient.  The  rooms  in  this  house  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  were  low,  dark,  and  ill- 
ventilated.  In  the  houses  on  this  side  of  the  court 
it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  proper 
ventilation ;  in  front  the  houses  open  on  to  the 
narrow  yard  or  court,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  houses,  and  in  which  there  can  be  but  very 
imperfect  circulation  of  air,  and  at  the  rear  there  is 
no  yard  or  open  space  of  any  kind.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  can  be  no  through  ventilation. 
I  entered  an  attic  room  in  the  old  house  ;  the  room 
had  a  sloping  roof  and  was  dirty  ;  the  window  was 
shut  when  I  entered,  but  the  room  was  full  of  smoke, 
so  that  no  offensive  smell  was  noticed.  The  room 
contained  one  bed,  and  was  in  the  occupation  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  they  had,  according  to  the 
woman's  statement,  three  children.  I  was,  however, 
informed,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the 
number  of  constant  occupants  of  the  room  at  night 
was  considerably  larger  than  this,  and  that  ten 
people  commonly  slept  in  this  one  small  room, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  attic  with 
a  roof  so  low  at  the  lowest  part  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  stand  upright ;  on  the  landing  outside 
this  room  was  a  kind  of  cupboard  with  a  glass  door, 
not  occupied  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  which,  I 
was  informed,  was  to  be  let  along  with  the  attic 

room  as  a  second  room.    Returning  to  the  court- 


yard, I  noticed  that  the  common  dust-bin  for  all  the 
houses  in  Queen's  Place  was  a  kind  of  recess  in  the 
wall  of  the  old  house  on  the  east  side  ;  the  quantity 
of  refuse,  however,  was  not  great,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  dust-bin  was  frequently  emptied, 
and  that  no  nuisance  arose  from  it.  At  the 
further  or  north  end  of  the  courtyard  was  a 
small  lean-to  shed,  which  contained  two  water- 
closets.  The  shed  was  39  inches  broad,  and 
about  9  feet  in  length ;  at  each  end  was  a 
water-closet.  The  whole  had  been  recently  cleaned 
out,  and  seats  and  floor  were  exceedingly  wet ;  I  was 
told  also  that  both  water-closets  had  been  recently 
flushed  ;  nevertheless,  the  odour  in  the  shed,  and  in 
the  part  of  the  court  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
was  most  offensive.  Neither  of  the  water-closets 
had  any  water  supply,  there  was  no  pan  or  valve, 
and  the  vessel  was  dirty ;  a  bucket  of  water  is 
poured  down  these  water-closets  occasionally,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  provision  for  flushing  after 
use  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  water-closets 
are  in  a  court  open  to  the  street,  which  can  be  entered 
by  any  person,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  shed  and 
closets  are  offensive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  court 
there  are  two  doors  which  lead  apparently  into  two 
separate  houses ;  behind  these  houses  is  a  small 
passage,  which  is  called  a  *  yard  ; '  it  is  41  inches 
wide  (about  a  yard  and  an  eighth),  and  is  bounded 
by  a  high  wall.  It  contains  at  one  end  a  small 
offensive  water-closet  which  has  no  water  supply ; 
this  water-closet  is  occasionally  flushed  with  a 
bucket  of  water  carried  through  the  house  from  the 
water-tap  in  the  front  yard.  The  water  supply  for 
Queen's  Place  is  constant,  and  the  necessity  for 
cisterns  for  drinking  water  does  not  exist. 

From  the  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Whitechapel  for  the  year  1876  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  Mr.  John  Liddle,  I  learn  that  a  warehouse 
formerly  stood  on  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  west 
side  of  Queen's  Place,  *  but  the  owner  of  the  ground 
thought  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  him  to  take 
down  the  warehouse  and  erect  dwelling-houses  on 
the  site.  Having  cleared  the  land  the  owner  com- 
menced building  two  dwelling-houses  of  six  rooms 
in  each,  and  having  left  a  space  in  the  rear  of  these 
two  houses  of  only  100  square  feet'  (that  is  the 
narrow  passage  a  yard  and  an  eighth  wide  and  con- 
taining an  offensive  water-closet  above  desciibed), 
*  I  informed  the  builder,'  continues  Mr.  Liddle, 
*that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  complete 
them  in  the  manner  contemplated  ....  Not- 
withstanding my  remonstrance,  the  houses  were 
completed,  each  having  two  rooms  on  a  floor  ;  but 
the  builder  complied,  and  apparently  with  effect, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  by  making 
a  door  between  the  houses,  and  then  it  was  said  that 
the  two  houses  were  only  one  house,  and  that  the  space 
in  the  rear  was  100  square  feet,  which  was  all  that 
the  Act  required.  This  arrangement  was  considered 
by  the  district  surveyor  to  be  legally  satisfactory ; 
but  when  the  houses  were  tenanted  the  doorway  was 
built  up,  thus  again  converting  the  one  house  into  two 
houses.'  From  these  facts  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
evident  that  the  man  who  erected  these  houses  had 
succeeded  in  evading  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament :  the  means  taken  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  district  surveyor  were  in  themselves  an  admis- 
sion that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been 
complied  with,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  imneces- 
sary  to  knock  a  door  between  the  two  houses  in 
order  to  be  able  to  show  it  to  the  district  surveyor  ; 
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after  this  official's  inspection  the  doorway  was  built 
up,  and  the  houses  then  ceased  even  technically  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I  fully  en- 
dorse the  opinion  expressed  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  consider  the  court  to  be  unfit  for  habita- 
tion owing  to  the  confined  space  in  which  it  stands, 
and  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  public  privies.  This 
court  is  calculated  to  become  a  hotbed  of  disease, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  moral  at- 
mosphere is  as  tainted  as  the  material ;  it  has  been 
noticed  by  correspondents  in  the  local  press  as  a 
centre  for  quarrels  and  noise,  and  I  am  informed 
that  within  a  few  months  three  serious  charges,  in- 
volving questions  of  life  and  death,  an  attempted 
suicide,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  offences  had 
their  origin  in  Queen's  Place.  Memorials  have  been 
presented  with  regard  to  this  court  under  the  Arti- 
sans* Dwellings  Act,  and  last  February  a  deputation 
of  ratepayers  waited  on  the  vestry  to  urge  the  ex- 
pediency of  some  action  to  remedy  the  evils  here 
enumerated.  No  steps  have,  however,  been  taken, 
except  by  the  landlord's  agent,  who  lias  paid  some 
attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the  w.c.'s,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  law  may  again  be  evaded,  by  thus 
making  clean  *  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.'  * 

Inkhome  Court  is  another  of  those  narrow,  ill- 
ventilated  courts  where  the  houses  are  crowded  on 
to  a  space  altogether  too  small.  The  houses  are 
crammed  ;  each  room,  as  a  rule,  being  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  separate  family.  All  the  rooms  are  in 
front,  the  houses,  in  fact,  having  no  bade  In  one 
house  which  I  entered,  the  water-closet  was  on  the 
roof  of  a  shop  at  the  back  of  High  Street,  White- 
chapel.  There  was  a  cistern  to  supply  it  with 
water,  but  this  was  empty,  and  the  water  was  enter- 
ing very  slowly.  The  sink  of  the  house  was  in  one 
of  the  living  rooms,  and  close  by  a  bed.  In  another 
house  the  cistern  which  supplied  the  house  was 
dirty,  and  had  no  cover ;  the  supply  cock  also  was 
out  of  order,  so  that  water  was  liable  to  overflow, 
and  had  on  several  occasions  flooded  the  floor  and 
soaked  through  into  the  rooms  below.  To  obviate 
this,  the  cock  was  tied  up  to  prevent  the  water 
entering  at  all.  In  this  way  the  cistern  was  con- 
stantly liable  to  run  dry.  The  woman  who,  with 
her  family,  occupied  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  this 
house,  complained  bitterly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  her  doors  locked  and  everything  in  her  two 

•  Since  this  report  was  written,  Mr.  l«»a;io  Battam,  iwiiiitary 
inspector,  has  reporle<l  to  the  Whitcchapcl  District  Board  of  Works 
that,  a  complaint  having  l>cen  maUe  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Harnett,  vicar 
of  St.  Jude's,  Whjiechapel,  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  houses  in 
Queen's  Place,  Whiiechapel  High  Street,  he  (Mr.  Battam)  in  com- 
pany with  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Burnett, 
and  Dr.  Allen,  made  a  visit  between  12  and  i  a.m.,  but  failed  to  find 
ihat  any  overcrowding  existed.  This  court  contains  four  houses, 
numbering  altogether  seventeen  rooms,  these  rooms  at  ihe  time  of 
the  visit  beinjf  occupied  by  fifty-three  j-crsons-  1  amely,  thirty-five 
adults  and  eighteen  children,  and  not  one  hundred  persons  as 
alleged.  Dr.  Loane,  medical  officer  of  health,  also  reported : - 
Queen's  Place  formed  part  of  an  area  which  was  included  in 
an  official  representation  made  by  the  medical  officer  in  April 
1876  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  although  that 
Board  included  most  of  the  property  the  subject  of  that  repre- 
sentation m  a  scheme^  yet  Queen's  Place  was  rejected.  Dr. 
Loane  adds  that  there  is  a  gr*-at  deal  that  one  could  wish  were 
otherwise  than  it  is,  in  Queen's  Place  ;  but  the  death-rate  for  the  last 
few  years  has  not  been  above  the  general  average  of  the  district  ;  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  somewhat  below  it.  ^  'The  ventilation  of  the 
court  is  far  from  good,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  worse  than  some 
others  within  the  district,  and  I  may  add  that,  were  I  to  select  a 
court  as  one  which  should  be  demolished  by  the  board,  Queen's  Place 
would  not  be  the  first  1  should  select.  The  construction  of  Queen's 
Place  and  the  buildings  in  it  are  such  that  unc^uestionably  need  con- 
stant supervision  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  ventilating  shafts  were  carried  up  to  provide  ventila- 
tion much  nuisance  would  be  avoided/  The  suggestions  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  works ;  and  copies  of  the 
reports  of  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  medical  officer  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett. 


small  rooms,  owing  to  the  street  door  being  iie?er 
closed,  so  that  vagrants  conunonly  slept  on  the 
stairs,  and  on  the  landing  between  her  two  Toam& 
A  few  nights  earlier  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
steal  a  large  chest  which  her  husband  had  left  oot- 
side  the  door  of  their  room.  The  water-closet  fir 
this  court  Was  at  the  end  of  the  yard  in  a  snail 
shed  ;  it  was  provided  with  a  small'  water-waste-pre- 
venter,' which  was  out  of  order,  so  that  do  water 
could  be  obtained  for  flushing  the  water-doscL 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessny 
to  say  that  it  was  foul  and  offensive.  The  smau 
yard  on  which  the  water-closet  stands  contains  an 
untrapped  drain.  Opening  on  to  the  yard  was  the 
back  room  of  a  confectionery  shop,  which  had  its 
front  in  the  street 

Angel  Alley  is  a  narrow  passage  in  which  ventila- 
tion is  impossible,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  crowded  together.  At  the  end  of  the 
alley  where  these  houses  are  situated  is  a  staUe 
entered  by  an  iron  grating,  and  close  by  are  two 
w.c.'s  ;  both  were  foul,  and  emitted  a  most  offensive 
stench ;  one  was  in  a  narrow  angle  between  the 
house  and  the  stable,  the  other  was  under  the  houses 
and  contained  a  foul,  offensive,  untrapped  sink; 
there  was  no  water  supply,  and  no  means  of  flushing 
either  w.c. ;  occasionally  somebody  threw  a  backet 
of  water  down.  Even  if  the  inhabitants  were  more 
careful  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  these  w.t^ 
and  yards  clean,  owing  to  their  being  open  to  the 
street,  and,  in  fact,  though  not  in  intention^  public 
privies.  In  Fashion  Court  I  came  upon  a  man 
cleaning  out  one  of  these  privy-yards,  which  had 
become  too  foul  for  longer  endurance ;  as  he  es- 
plained  to  me,  he  did  not  clean  out  the  yard  because 
it  was  his  duty,  but  because  it  was  so  fouled  duiing 
the  night  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it,  and  die 
offensive  smell  permeated  every  room  in  the  house ; 
one  of  the  sinks  in  this  yard  was  stopped  up  by  ^ 
refuse  thrown  down.  I  entered  several  rooms  in 
this  neighbourhood  where  the  atmosphere  was  ex- 
cessively foul,  and  where  the  strong  ammoniacal 
odour  excited  a  feeling  of  nausea. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  district  that  I  went  over 
there  is  a  constant  service  of  water,  which  is  drawn 
from  taps  supplied  directly  from  the  mains  without 
the  intervention  of  cisterns.  The  water  therefore  is 
pure,  or,  at  least,  is  not  contaminated  by  the  air  and 
other  foulnesses  of  these  narrow  courts  and  alleys. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sickness  and  fever  would  be  even  far  more  common 
than  it  is.  In  one  large  house  in  Pelham  Street, 
however,  the  drinking  water  was  obtained  from  a 
cistern  on  the  third  story.  The  cistern  was  at  the 
top  of  a  small  projection  from  the  main  block  ;  in 
this  projection  were  the  w.c.'s  and  sinks  ;  the  cistern 
was  immediately  under  the  slate  roof  of  this  project- 
ing part  The  roof  was  just  under  a  window,  and 
the  children  of  the  house  playing  at  this  window  and 
on  the  roof  had  broken  the  slates,  so  that  the  cistern, 
which  was  large  and  shallow  and  had  only  this  sUte 
roof  to  protect  it,  appeared  to  be  very  liable  to  contami- 
nation. There  was  a  small  door  on  the  staircase  b^ 
which  admission  to  the  cistern  could  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  it ;  the  key  of  this  door, 
however,  had  been  lost,  and  as  the  children  were  apt 
to  crawl  through  and  tumble  in  to  the  drinkinf^ 
water  cistern  the  door  had  been  screvred  up.  On 
opening  this  door  I  found  the  cistern  more  than  half 
empty ;  the  bottom  was  covered  by  a  deposit  of  fine 
brown  mud;  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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1  apples,  decaying  leaves  and  other  such 
: ;  I  also  removed  from  the  cistern  a  piece  of 
about  three  inches  long  by  half  that  in  width, 
ently  from  an  ox,  and  a  quantity  of  slimy  offen- 
latter  which  appeared  to  be  a  portion,  very 

decomposed,  of  the  bowel  of  some  animal. 
:ondition  of  this  cistern  constitutes  a  very  real 
;r,  especially  in  face  of  the  possible  importa- 
f  cholera  into  the  East  End  of  London.  It  is 
fficult  to  imagine  how  this  large  unprotected 
n  might  become  contaminated  with  the  cholera 
1 ;  and  granted  that  this  contamination  oc- 
1,  most  probably  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
;  house,  or  at  least  of  those  who  drank  water, 
.  become  affected  by  cholera;  from  such  a 
\  the  disease  could  readily  spread.  It  is  almost 
:ss  to  say  that  in  these  houses  and  in  the  whole 
is  neighbourhood,  filters  are  unknown,  and 
jr  of  the  precautions  recommended  for  water 

is  under  suspicion,  namely  '  to  boil  and  Alter,' 
kea. 

hink  that  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too 
;ly  the  greed  of  gain  which  has  led  to  the  erec- 
f  such  courts  as  these.  There  would  seem  to  be 
rous  instances  in  which  the  owner  of  a  ware- 
:  standing  in  the  rear  of  a  house  in  a  populous 
bourhood  has  pulled  down  the  warehouse  and 
:d  a  double  row  of  houses  with  a  narrow  alley 
en  them  on  the  area  originally  occupied  by  the 
warehouse ;  access  to  the  court  is  gained  by 
g  a  narrow  passage  under  the  house  in  the 
street.  Every  means  that  ingenuity  can  sug- 
s  taken  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
iment  that  regulate  the  erection  of  tenement 
s,  and  equal  ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  per- 
ting  the  overcrowding  of  these  limited  spaces, 
ices  are  on  record  where  a  landlord,  compelled 
ect  new  houses  owing  to  old  ones  actually 
ning  to  tumble  do\^'n,  has  escaped  from 
ovisions  of  the  law  in  the  following  manner, 
las  first  of  all  taken  down  the  front  wall 
ind  rebuilt  this ;  then  he  has  taken  down  the 
wall  and  rebuilt  that ;  finally,  he  has  taken  off 
•of  and  rebuilt  the  roof.  In  this  process  he  has 
ally  contrived  to  add  a  few  more  rooms  so  as  to 
i  a  few  more  families  on  to  the  already  crowded 
.  By  this  ingenious  plan  he  evades  the  pro- 
s  of  the  law  dealing  with  the  erection  of  new 
s.  The  houses  arc  still  old  houses,  although 
lave  been  renewed  in  this  piecemeal  fashion, 
her  the  houses  erected  on  the  site  of  these  old 
lOuses,  or  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  this  curious 
lave  any  means  of  thorough  ventilation  is  more 
ter  of  accident  than  calculation.  If  the  adja- 
irea  is  covered  by  some  low  sheds,  so  much  the 

;  but,  if  not,  the  houses  arc  built  all  the  same, 
le  law  is  evaded  in  some  such  way  as  it  was  in 
ISC  of  Queen's  Place.     Happily,  the  number  of 

narrow  courts  and  back-to-back  houses  has 
decreased  by  persistent  efforts,  but  many  are 
1  existence,  and  constitute  a  continual  source 
iger  to  the  public  health.  Extensive  areas  in 
istrict  have  been  cleared  of  their  houses ;  that 
(ay,  the  houses  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
of  the  material  has  been  carted  away,  but  many 
s  may  be  seen  roughly  enclosed  by  railings  and 
tDgs,  still  covered  by  the  debris  of  fallen  houses, 
(tagnant  pools  of  water,  and  having  scattered 
them  dead  cats,  rotting  vegetables,  and  other 
leia  garbage.  These  spaces  seem  to  consti- 
a  frah   danger,   and  to  afford  a  condition 


of  things  very  favourable  to  the  development  and 
perpetuation  of  the  germs  of  certain  forms  of  disease. 


THE  EXCESSIVE  DEATH-BATE    OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

(By  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

There  is  no  city  or  town  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  up  to  the  present  year  has  exhibited  more 
gratifying  results  of  the  attention  paid  to  sanitary 
matters  than  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  As  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, the  medical  officer  of  health,  pointed  out  in 
his  admirable  paper  read  before  the  Sanitary 
Congress  last  year,  the  average  death-rate  had  been 
decreased  by  lo  in  as  many  years,  whilst  during  the 
same  period  the  prevalence  of  typhus  had  been 
diminished  to  one-fifth  of  its  previous  average. 
The  citizens  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
steady  decline  of  the  death-rate,  when  their  hopes 
received  a  rude  shock,  by  a  relapse  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  half-year  to  their  former 
unenviable  position.  In  the  quarter  just  ended 
(Sept.  30)  the  births  in  Newcastle  numbered  1,312, 
exhibiting  a  rate  of  35*2  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
estimated  to  be  149,464  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 
The  deaths  during  the  quarter  reached  1^009,  or 
equal  to  a  rate  of  27*1  per  1,000,  being  7-2  more  than 
the  average  of  the  28  large  towns,  and  (for  several 
weeks  standing  highest  in  the  Registrar- General's 
returns,  the  maximum  being  reached  during  the 
week  ending  September  29,  when  33  in  the  1,000 
was  recorded;  since  September  29  Newcastle  has 
continued  to  exhibit  a  death-rate  much  above  the 
average  ;  for  the  week  ending  November  3  it  was 
26,  in  contrast  with  20*1,  the  average  of  the  twenty- 
eight  large  towns. 

Various  theories,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this  excessive  mortality, 
but  the  aptness  of  some  of  them  lose  much  of  their 
force  from  the  fact  that  the  evils  complained  of  ex- 
isted to  almost  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  during 
the  time  Newcastle  exhibited  the  most  satisfactory 
returns,  showing  that  the  unsanitary  condition  is  of 
more  modem  growth.  It  may  be  noted  that  New- 
castle is  most  favourably  situate  for  drainage  pur- 
poses ;  many  of  the  chidf  thoroughfares  being  built 
on  a  steep  declivity  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  south. 
Going  eastward,  there  is  a  fall  of  180  feet  in 
}  of  a  mile,  and  westward  there  is  a  fall  of  350  feet 
in  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Under  the  central  parts 
of  the  City  there  are  several  small  rivulets,  or  bumsy 
as  they  arc  called  in  the  north,  which  are  now 
covered  over,  and  utilised  as  common  sewers,  being 
eminently  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  they  empty 
theniselves  into  the  Tyne  below  tidal  reach. 

With  such  physical  advantages,  and  possessing  a 
remarkably  efficient  staff  of  official  sanitary  officers^ 
the  recent  unenviable  pre-eminence  of  N  ewcastle  in 
the  mortality  returns  has  naturally  evoked  much 
surprise  and  uneasiness  in  the  City.  The  principal 
distinguishing  feature  in  which  Newcastle  differs  from 
the  majority  of  other  large  towns  in  England  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  labouring  class  live  in  tene- 
mented  property,  or  dwellings  consisting  only  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  according  to  their  means,  many  ordi- 
nary sized  houses  being  thus  made  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  several  familiesi  though  not^ohginally 
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built  or  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
This  may  give  a  clue  to  what  may  otherwise  appear 
inexplicable. 

Amongst  the  various  causes  assigned  for  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  is  the  deficient  ventilation  of  the 
sewers,  and  the  want  of  furnaces  or  other  modes  of 
destroying  the  noxious  gases  emanating  from  them. 
In  the  Byker  district,  complaints  are  made  that  the 
sewers  are  of  insufficient  capacity,  having  been  laid 
down  when  the  population  of  the  locality  was  but  a 
tithe  of  what  it  is  at  present  without  thought  of  future 
requirements.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  late  Borough  engi- 
neer, exonerates  himself  from  blame  in  this  matter 
by  stating  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  remedy  this 
acknowledged  defect  thoroughly  by  the  amateur 
^engineers  in  council,  who  insisted  on  a  patching  up 
policy. 

The  prevalence  of  the  open  ashpit  system,  with 
its  rapid  accumulation  of  faecal  matter,  has  also 
been  blamed  as  a  main  factor  of  the  excessive  death- 
rate.  The  existence  of  public  slaughter-houses  in  the 
city,  the  offal  from  which  is  daily  swept  into  the 
common  sewers,  polluting  the  atmosphere  wherever 
they  have  vent ;  the  deficiency  in  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  water  supply ;  these,  and  other 
minor  grievances  of  old  standing,  have  been  credited 
as  contributions  to  the  recent  abnormal  death-rate. 
There  is  a  widespread  opinion  in  Newcastle,  that  the 
principal  cause  is  the  crowding  together  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  consequent 
on  the  demolition  of  their  dwellings  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  make  way  for  the  new  streets,  without  any 
provision  being  made  for  re-housing  them.  Upwards 
of  1,000  persons  have  lately  been  evicted  from  the 
Pandon  district  alone  for  this  cause,  and  have  sought 
shelter  wherever  they  could,  regardless  of  sanitary 
considerations.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
when  a  number  of  people  of  this  class  herd  together 
in  a  crowded  tenement,  disease  breaks  out,  and 
the  weakest  succumb.  Out  of  the  1,009  deaths  re- 
corded for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  240 
were  those  of  children  under  one  year  old.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  proved  fatal  to  123  children 
during  the  above  period.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
how  many  children  died  from  neglect.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  way  in  which  poor  children  in  the  north 
go  about  the  streets  barefoot  and  ill- clad  during  the 
Tnost  inclement  weather,  cannot  hold  their  parents 
free  from  blame  if  these  children  fall  a  prey  to 
disease.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  literally 
regarded  as  encumbrances^  and  treated  as  such.  A 
short  time  ago  we  spoke  to  a  rough-looking  woman 
who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  lost  a  child  from 
bronchitis  :  she  was  then  carrying  a  sickly-looking 
infant,  about  ten  weeks  old,  in  her  arms,  with  scarcely 
any  covering,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day.  We  ventured 
to  suggest,  that  considering  her  recent  bereavement, 
she  should  take  greater  care  of  her  child.  She  replied, 
that  it  would  have  to  take  *  pot  luck '  like  the  rest. 
W^e  found,  on  inquiry,  that  this  child,  like  the  rest, 
was  insured  in  more  than  one  of  the  Industrial 
Benefit  Societies  which  abound  in  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  stifle  the  impression  that  its 
parent  would  not  look  on  its  decease  as  an  unalloyed 
calamity.  It  would  be  an  unjust  reflection  on  the 
labouring  class  to  regard  this  case  as  a  general  type 
of  the  want  of  aflection  they  show  towards  their 
children,  as  every  medical  practitioner  can  cite  many 
instances  to  the  contrary,  but  they  also  tell  us  that 
in  an  extensive  practice  amongst  the  labouring 
•classes  and  others,  cases  similar  to  the  above  are  by 


no  means  uncommon  ;  and  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  success  they  meet  with  is  the  folly  or 
culpable  carelessness  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
dren when  under  medical  treatment  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  best'sanitary  supervision  or  medical 
advice  is  powerless  against  the  gross  folly  or  ignor- 
ance of  parents  ;  and,  as  upwards  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  Newcastle  durii^ 
the  past  four  months  have  been  those  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
the  suspicion  that  a  large  amount  of  parental  neglect 
is  present  in  that  city.  This,  coupled  with  die 
overcrowding  already  described,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  sanitary  conveniences  where  such  over- 
crowding exists,  seems  to  aflbrd  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  city  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion that  can  be  offered  regarding  its  excessive 
death-rate.  We  feel  assured  that  the  official  sani- 
tary staff  have  done  all  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  but  their  labours  will  be  fruitless  if 
they  have  not  the  active  co-operation  of  the  house- 
holders themselves  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
public  health. 

The  *  Builder.*— Mr.  (George  Godwin,  after  having 
conducted  this  journal  more  than  thirty  years,  has  given  up 
the  office,  which  has  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Tatham  who 
has  for  some  years  been  sub-editor  of  the  Builder, 

Important  Sanitary  Prosecution. — At  Binsinf- 
ham  several  owners  of  property  and  occupiers  of  hoasei 
have  been  summoned  for  neglecting  to  disinfect  their  pre- 
mises after  the  outbreak  of  cases  of  smalI-p>ox  and  iierer. 
The  magistrates  said  the  importance  of  such  prosecatioiB 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  health  could  not  be  OTer- 
estimated,  and  they  imposed  heavy  penalties,  varying  from 
1/.  to  5/.  and  6/.  each. 

A  Healthy  Village. — The  village  of  Kilham,  neir 
Driffield,  Yorkshire,  has  had  a  remarkable  death-rate  for 
the  past  ten  months,  only  nine  persons  having  died— 
namely,  four  adults  and  five  infants.  The  population  is 
1,200.  There  are  living  in  the  village  over  twenty  octo- 
genarians, and  there  is  one  old  lady  who  has  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  eighty-seven  years  ;  in  a  few  days  she  viU 
have  reached  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

An  Apropos  Version  of  an  Old  Joke. — "Thit 
stove  saves  half  the  fuel,"  said  an  ironmonger.  "Thin 
ril  take  two  of  them,  and  save  it  all,*'  replied  his 
customer. 

From  a  recently- published  return  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  works  registered  in  Devonshire  under  the 
Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act,  1871,  was  twenty-two  at 
the  close  of  1882,  two  of  these  being  sulphuric  acid  works, 
nine  chemical  manure  works,  eight  ammonia  w*orks,  and 
three  cement  works.  In  Cornwall  thirteen  works  were 
registered,  being  one  alkali  work,  one  sulphuric  acid  work, 
five  chemical  manure,  and  six  ammonia  works. 

A  simple  arrangement  for  the  consumption  of  smoke 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Barwell,  of  Cincin- 
nati. On  the  bridge  wall  of  his  furnace  he  constructs  a 
section  of  lubes  of  fireclay,  the  tubes  being  2  feet  in  leogtlii 
and  2  inches  in  diameter.  He  starts  the  fire  with  coke, 
and  the  tubes  soon  become  red  hot ;  after  which,  no 
matter  what  fuel  is  used,  the  smoke  disappears  in  passing 
the  fireclay  tubes,  and  all  beyond  them  is  pure  white 
fiame.  The  cost  of  reconstructiug  a  furnace  with  this 
device  is  about  3/. 

The  Local  Board  of  Sandbach  have  received  a  sharp 
letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  declaring  them 
in  default  in  not  providing  a  sewerage  system  and  proper 
water  supply.  The  town  water  is  described  as  Kttle  better 
than  sewage  water,  and  the  numerous  cases  of  fever  thit 
broke  out  led  to  a  Government  inquiry.  The  Board  hafe 
been  allowed  three  weeks  to  do  something  to  remedy  tkts 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  default  their  dissolution  is  ineritable* 
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{Continued  from  page  ill.) 

CHAPTER   \yj.— {Continued.) 

§  28.    Cesspools, 

Law  as  to  Cesspools, — It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  inspector  of  nuisances  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  various  matters 
appertaining  to  cesspools.  Cesspools  must  always 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  are  only  permissible 
where  there  is  no  sewer  or  other  suitable  outfall  from 
the  house. 

Indeed,  the  Public  Health  Act,  by  its  23rd  and 
25th  sections,  only  tolerates  the  existence  of  a  cess- 
pool when  there  is  no  sewer  into  which  the  drainage 
of  a  house  can  empty  within  100  feet  from  the  site  of 
such  house.  By  sect.  39  the  local  authority  must 
provide  all  cesspools  that  within  their  district  are 
constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health.  Anyone  who  in  an  urban  district 
allows  the  contents  of  a  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak 
therefrom  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2/., 
and  to  a  further  penalty  of  5^.  a  day  while  the  oflfence 
continues  (sect.  47.)  In  the  case  of  Womersley  v. 
Church  (17  L.T.  fN.s.]  190),  where  sewage  percolated 
from  a  cesspool  through  the  soil  into  a  well  on  an 
adjoining  property,  the  Court  restrained  the  use  of 
the  cesspool  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pollute  the 
water  in  the  well.  Sect  41  of  the  Act  provides  that 
on  the  written  application  of  any  person  to  a  local 
authority  stating  that  a  cesspool  is  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  the  local  authority  may  empower 
their  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances 
to  enter  the  premises  and  cause  the  ground  to  be 
opened  for  the  examination  of  such  cesspool  (see 
p.  16).  Sect.  168  gives  power  to  urban  authorities 
to  make  by-laws  inter  alia  as  to  cesspools  in  con- 
nection with  buildings.  The  by-laws  proper  to  be 
made  in  this  matter  are  suggested  by  what  follows  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  shortly  that  no  cesspool  should 
be  allowed  within,  say,  50  feet  of  a  dwelling-house, 
or  within  60  or  80  feet  of  any  well,  spring,  or  stream 
of  water  used  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes, 
and  that  every  cesspool  should  be  so  constructed  and 
placed  as  to  afford  ready  means  of  access  for  cleans- 
ing purposes.  In  no  case  should  the  cesspool  have 
any  means  of  communication  with  a  sewer. 

Classes  of  Cesspools. — Cesspools  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes. 

{a)  Those  which  are  built  of  dry-steined  walling, 
meant  to  intercept  the  solids  and  allow  the  liquid 
wastes  to  be  absorbed  by  the  earth.  This  class  of 
tank  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  house ; 
because  the  consequence  would  be  a  poisoning  of 
the  subsoil. 

It  might  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  such  a 
cesspool,  perhaps,  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
such  as,  for  instance,  in  a  kitchen  garden,  situated 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  house.  The  difficulty  is 
that  with  cesspools  of  this  class — given  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  well — the  latter  is  liable  to 
be  polluted.  These  and  many  other  things  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  as  to  the  propriety  of 
permitting  a  cesspool  of  this  character  to  remain. 
The  safest  rule  would  be  to  abolish  all  such  cesspools 
or  cause  them  to  be  made  watertight. 

It  must  be  understood  that  to  build  cesspools  of 


this  kind  is  illegal,  and  could  only  be  permitted  by- 
special  arrangement,  and  in  the  cases  of  large 
houses  with  spacious  grounds,  houses  the  drainage 
of  which  is  altogether  disposed  of  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate. 

(b)  There  is  another  class  of  cesspool,  built  of 
brickwork  in  cement,  and  cemented  inside  in  order 
that  none  of  its  contents  shall  escape.  An  over* 
flow  is  usually  provided  to  remove  the  excess  of 
liquid,  it  being  supposed  that  all  the  solids  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Many  questions 
arise  as  to  whether  even  this  better  class  of  cesspool 
should  be  retained. 

Ventilation  of  Cesspools. — A  cesspool  should  never 
be  permitted  inside  a  house — where  far  too  many  of 
them  are  now  placed — or  in  a  courtyard  near  to  the 
house,  or  near  to  the  house  at  all.  Then,  again,  the 
cesspool  should  be  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
ventilating  pipe  should  be  away  from  the  house^ 
such  as,  for  instance,  led  up  some  tree.  Failing 
any  opportunity  of  this,  the  cesspool  could  be  venti- 
lated by  a  grating  in  the  cover.  The  practice  of 
ventilating  the  cesspool  up  against  the  house  is  a 
pernicious  one,  and,  if  allowed  at  all,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  ventilating 
pipe  does  not  terminate  near  any  window  or 
chimney. 

Overflow  of  Cesspools. — Even  with  a  watertight  and 
well-ventilated  cesspool  certain  other  precautions 
have  to  be  taken,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  outfall  or  overflow  has  been  dealt  with 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prove  a  nuisance  to  any- 
one. This  is  the  most  difficult  matter  the  inspector 
will  have  to  decide  upon.  Some  cesspools  have  their 
contents  regularly  pumped  out,  and  thrown  upon  the 
garden  land  or  paddock,  and  in  this  case  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be  no  fault  to  find.  But  when  the 
overflow  is  into  an  open  ditch  near  the  house,  or 
near  a  frequented  road,  the  case  is  very  different. 

There  is  another  system  of  treating  the  overflow 
of  cesspools,  viz.,  by  taking  them  into  ponds.  This  is 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  large  country  houses. 
The  least  objectionable  system  of  dealing  with  cess- 
pool overflow  is  to  cause  the  liquid  manure  to  be 
led  underground  in  common  agricultural  pipes, 
something  after  the  manner  of  subsoil  irrigation,  and 
in  many  cases  this  will  be  found  to  answer,  always 
provided  that  the  question  of  wells,  &c.,  has  been 
sufficiently  considered. 

Objections  to  Cesspools. — It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  any  complete  idea  of  the  many  points  in  re- 
spect of  cesspools  which  the  inspector  ought  to  be 
cognisant  of,  since  cesspool  usage  is  so  very  varied. 
But  he  should,  as  a  rule,  object  to  them  when  they 
will  not  hold  water,  when  they  are  inside  a  house 
yard,  or  too  near  the  dwelling,  when  they  are  un- 
ventilated,  or  improperly  so,  and  when  the  overflow 
is  proved  a  nuisance. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  cess- 
pools at  all,  for  at  the  most  they  are  makeshifts,  and 
the  first  and  last  resorts  of  the  unlearned  house- 
builders.  On  no  account  should  even  the  best  regu- 
lated cesspool  be  made  use  of,  unless  the  house  drain 
has  been  disconnected  from  it  in  one  of  the  now 
recognised  methods,  a  few  of  which  will  be  hereafter 
described  under  the  title  of  *  Disconnection.' 

Cesspools  in  Old  Houses. — The  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised,  when  dealing  with  an  old 
house,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
cesspools.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to 
find  as  many  as  a  dozen  cesspools  in  the  basement 
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of  a  large  house,  and  the  custom  followed  out  by 
the  earliest  occupants  must  simply  have  been  to  dig 
a  second  when  the  first  was  full,  a  third  when  that 
was  full,  and  so  on.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that 
even  when  the  contents  of  such  cesspools  have  be- 
come so  hardened  as  to  allow  of  one  walking  across 
that  no  danger  could  possibly  arise  from  them. 
For  it  is  only  necessary  to  saturate  their  contents 
to  bring  them  to  the  state  known  as  the  most 
dangerous  to  health. 

In  town  houses,  especially  in  the  older  portions  of 
a  town  or  city,  old  cesspools  will  be  discovered  if 
properly  searched  for,  and,  as  long  as  these  cess- 
pools remain,  so  long  will  the  house  possess  a  very 
dangerous  factor.  In  the  west  end  of  London,  in 
the  oldest  portions,  the  cesspools  will  almost  always 
be  found  in  houses  which  have  retained  their  old 
brick  drains.  Sometimes  the  cesspool  will  be  found 
in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  passage.      Often  at  the 


Disconnection  means  trapping  the  line  of  drain,  it 
is  true,  but  it  means  more  than  that,  viz.,  the  inter- 
position of  an  open  channel,  with  an^air  grating 
between  the  trap  and  the  house.  With  a  mere  trap 
in  front  of  the  cesspool  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
foul  air  from  the  cesspool  shall  not  pass  through  the 
trapping  water  of  the  trap  and  traverse  the  drain  in 
order  to  storm  the  house.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
how  very  few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  foul  air  will  pass  through  the  hydraulic  ssal  of  a 
trap,  and  that  disconnection  is  absolutely  necessaiy. 

Method  cf  Disconnection, — The  simplest  form  of 
disconnection  which  can  be  practised  so  as  to 
prevent  the  gases  of  a  cesspool  or  sewer  from 
entering  a  house  is  shown  at  fig.  5.  Here  nse 
is  made  of  an  ordinary  ventilated  syphon  widi 
a  fresh  air  inlet,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
syphon  without  an  air  inlet  would  be  useless  as  a 
disconnector  unless  it  had  an  open  channel  laid 


o 


most  unlikely  places  for  them  they  will  be  found  to 
exist.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to  con- 
demning them,  and  insisting  upon  their  removal. 
Nothing  appertaining  to  them  should  be  permitted 
to  remain.  Every  brick  which  helped  to  form  them 
should  be  carted  away,  and  especially  all  foul  sub- 
soil surroundings.  It  is  unfortunately  far  too  frequent 
for  builders  merely  to  empty  these  cesspools  when 
they  have  been  discovered,  filling  them  up  with  dry 
rubbish  of  all  kinds,  thus  leaving  matters  very  little 
better  than  at  first. 

§  29.  Disconnection  of  Drains, 

By  the  term  'disconnection'  is  meant  the  abolishing 
of  any  direct  communication  between  any  waste  and 
its  outfall.  In  the  case  of  a  'cesspool  which  has  a 
drain  leading  into  it  from  the  house,  no  part  of  such 
drain  being  open  to  the  air,  then  such  drain  is  not 
disconnected.  Neither*is  a  house  drain  disconnected 
from  the  cesspool  by  the  fact  of  its  having  a  syphon 
trap  between  the  cesspool  and  the  house. 


before  it.  A  syphon  trap,  having  an  upright  entry 
in  the  centre,  is  also  useless  as  a  means  of  dis- 
connection ;  independently  of  that,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  worst  kind  of  syphon  to  deal  with  that  could 
possibly  be  chosen.  In  fig.  5  the  position  of  a  dis- 
connection trap  in  connection  with  the  cesspool  is 
shown,  and,  in  order  to  understand  the  matter,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  disconnection  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  not  only  means  the  exposure  of  the 
drain  for  a  moment  on  its  way  to  the  cesspool  or 
sewer,  but  also  means  a  taking-in  of  a  current  of 
fresh  air  into  the  drain,  which  shall  course  through 
it  constantly  and  be  regularly  removed,  by  way  ofi 
for  instance,  a  ventilated  soil-pipe  at  a  suitable 
height  up  the  roof,  or  by  a  special  ventilating  pipe 
provided  for  this  purpose.  Under  such  conditions 
as  are  shown  in  the  plan,  where  the  drain  delivers 
into  a  cesspool,  ventilated  by  an  air-pipe  A,  and  dis- 
connected by  a  suitably  shaped  syphon,  such  as  that 
at  B,  a  cesspool  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  house 
I  would  be  harmless  if  regularly  cleaned  out.    The 
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safety  of  the  house  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fresh  air  intake  at  c  is  constantly  renewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  and  the  drains  kept  free 
from  foul  and  stagnant  air. 

Open  Channels, — Syphonal  disconnection,  such 
IS  given  at  fig.  5,  is  very  useful  in  straight  lines 
of  drains  of  small  houses,  and  before  cesspools, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  larger  intake 
of  air  is  necessary,  and  that  the  inlet  should 
take  the  form  of  an  open  channel,  which  in  fact 
becomes  indispensable  when  there  are  tributary 
drains  to  be  disconnected  at  the  same  time.  Cham- 
bers of  this  sort  are  called  *  built-up  disconnection 
chambers '  (see  fig.  6),  and  are  formed  of  the  syphon 
A,  the  open  channel  B,  and  sometimes  of  the  curve 
or  curves  leading  into  the  open  channel,  as  shown  at 
C,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  brickwork  in 
cement.  A  chaml^r  of  this  sort  is  usually  covered 
with  an  iron  manhole,  and,  where  possible,  this 
manhole  takes  the  form  of  an  open  grating,  thus 
providing  for  the  fresh  air  intake.  Where  it  is  not 
desirable  to  take  in  the  fresh  air  immediately  over 
the  grating,  air  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  a 
pipe  led  into  the  chamber  underneath  the  closed 
cover.  It  is  always  wisest  to  use  an  iron  manhole, 
whether  it  be  of  a  closed  or  open  pattern,  for  the 
convenience  of  access. 

Syphons  for  use  in  disconnection  chambers  may 
take  ^many  forms,  and  special  shapes  have  been 
devised  by  many  engineers,  all  of  them  affording  an 
air  inlet  and  varying  only  in  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  syphon.  Some  of  these  syphons  are  shaped  like 
that  in  fig.  5,  with  an  inspection  convenience  as 
shown,  and  others  are  shaped  similar  to  that 
drawn  at  fig  6  with  raking  entry  pieces,  such  as 
indicated  at  D,  for  the  convenience  of  pushing  rods, 
or  anything,  through  into  the  sewer  and  removing 
any  obstructions. 

Sewer  Traps. — Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  provide  a  disconnection  to  open  channel  with  fresh 
air  inlet  grating,  all  in  one  piece  of  earthenware,  and 
so  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  building  up  so 
much  brickwork  around  them  as  would  be  neces- 
sitated, as  in  case  fig  6.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
contrivances  is  drawn  at  fig.  7,  and  is  known  as 


Potts's  Edinburgh  air-chambered  sewer  trap.  It  is 
made  in  several  sizes  for  using  in  conjunction  with 
^rain-pipes  of  4  inches  diameter  and  upwards,  and 
requires  simply  to  be  set  in  concrete.  It  is  here 
drawn  in  connection  with  a  soil-pipe.  By  this 
means  not  only  can  house  drains  oe  disconnected 
from  cesspools,  as  shown  at  fig  5,  or  from  the  sewer, 
ag  shown  at  fig  6,  but  the  house  can  also  be  discon- 
aected  frona  its  house  drain,  quite  close  to  the  house 


walL  It  has  already  been  explained  that  disconnec- 
tion is  not  achieved  by  means  of  a  trap  on  the  line 
of  drain,  unless  that  drain  has  been  severed  close  to 
the  trap,  and  the  sewage  visible  for  a  moment  before 
it  passes  into  the  trap. 

At  fig.  2,  on  p.  102,  a  section  of  a  trap  was 
shown  in  the  vault  which  was  meant  to  discon- 
nect the  house  drain  from  the  sewer  and  to  keep 
out  the  rats :  but  these  dip  traps  as  they  are  called, 
are  the  very  worst  form  of  traps  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  must  perforce  act  as  cesspools,  and  are 
otherwise  objectionable. 

A  trap  of  this  dangerous  kind  is  drawn  at  fig.  8  on 
a  somewhat  large  scale,  in  order  to  show  how  it  must 
necessarily  act  as  a  cesspool,  how  it  cannot  be  self- 
cleansing,  and  how  very  badly  it  compares  with  any 
of  the  syphons  already  drawn. 


FIC.8 

Caution  of  as  to  Purpose  of  Disconnecting 
Chambers. — These  remarks  upon  the  usage  of  discon- 
nection chambers  would  not  be  complete  without 
pointing  out  that,  however  necessary  and  valuable  such 
disconnection  chambers  are,  yet  there  is  a  proper  and 
improper  use  for  them.  They  are  simply  intended  to 
sever  the  disconnection  of  the  soil-drain  from  the 
house,  and,  therefore,  soil  only  should  be  taken  into 
the  air-chamber  without  disconnection  at  the  foot  of 
the  pipe.  The  air  taken  in  at  the  disconnection 
chamber  should  only  be  removed  by  the  ventilated 
soil-pipe  or  by  some  special  ventilating  pipe.  All 
other  wastes,  except  the  soil  wastes,  should  be  made 
to  deliver  in  the  open  air  before  being  tiken  into  the 
disconnection  chamber.  For  instance,  the  waste  of 
a  bath  or  a  butler's  pantry  sink  should  not  be  led 
direct  into  the  open  channel  of  the  disconnection 
chamber  until  after  those  wastes  have  been  made  to 
deliver  over  an  open  gulley,  first  of  all.  This  double 
disconnection  is  essential. 

It  need  not  be  feared  for  a  moment  that  there  will 
be  any  appreciable  back  draught  in  a  properly  built 
air-chamber  in  connection  with  a  suitable  outlet 
ventilator.  Such  a  thing  is  hardly  ever  known,  and, 
when  it  has  occurred,  the  remedy  has  been  simple  and 
the  cure  abiding. 

{To  he  continued.) 

~  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct, 
and  Glasgow,  inform  us  that  in  deference  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  bulk  of  the  architectural  profession  who  have 
used  their  patent  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators  for  large 
buildings,  and  are  desirous  to  adopt  them  for  buildings  of 
other  classes,  from  which  their  price  has  hitherto  debarred 
them,  that  they  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  prices  of  them 
from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  this  reduction  to  commence  at 
once.  This  firm  also  add  that  they  have  been  induced  to 
make  the  reduction  from  the  highly  satisfactory  results 
that  ensued  from  a  similar  one  made  about  three  years 
since,  their  sales  having  increased  to  a  large  extent.  The 
two  reductions  make  the  air-pump  ventilators  40  per  cent 
less  than  they  originally  were,  and  practically  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  persons  requiring  ventilators. 
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IMPBOVBMBNTS   IN   VENTILATING 
SEWEBS. 

By  G.  F.  Harrington,  Mayor  of  Ryde. 

Probably  we  shall  best  explain  these  improvements 
by  describing,  i,  the  sewage  and  effluvia  therefrom 
with  which  sewers  are  charged  ;  2,  how  the  self- 
acting  initial  force  to  ventilate  sewers  is  obtained  ; 
3,  the  results  obtained. 

1.  The  sewage  and  effluvia  therefrom  with  which 
sewers  are  charged. 

The  sewers  of  London  and  other  cities  and  towns 
are  charged  with  a  mixture  of  runnings  from  stables, 
cow-sheds,  and  pig-styes  ;  blood  and  offal  from 
slaughter-houses  ;  refuse  from  blood-boilers,  bone- 
boilers,  tripe-boilers,  and  other  offensive  trades  ; 
water-closet  sewage  from  those  afflicted  with  the 
many  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  the  vapours 
charged  with  zymotic  diseases  which  decomposing 
sewage  gives  off ;  together  with  the  sewer-gas  which 
is  generated  in  house-drains,  and  forced  therefrom 
into  sewers  by  numerous  and  frequent  discharges  of 
scullery-slops  and  water-closet  sewage. 

2.  How  the  self-acting  initial  force  to  ventilate 
sewers  is  obtained. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  borough  surveyor 
of  Ryde  upon  experiments  which  he  tried  on  March  2, 
1883,  with  an  upcast  shaft  30  feet  high  and  12  inches 
square,  connected  with  a  line  of  12  inch  sewer-pipes 
20  feet  long,  terminating  with  a  cross-section  of  a 
12  inch  sewer-pipe — total  length,  50  feet.  On  the 
shaft  a  lobster-back  cowl  was  fitted,  with  vane  to 
cause  it  to  revolve  to  face  the  wind  ;  its  mouth  being 
12  inches  and  its  throat  8J  inches.  An  8^  inch  tube, 
I  foot  long,  was  connected  with  the  shaft,  respectively 
at  10  feet,  20  feet,  and  30  feet  from  cowl  ;  and  each 
end  of  the  12  inch  cross-section  sewer-pipe  termin- 
ated with  a  6  inch  tube  i  foot  long,  the  areas  of  the 
two  6  inch  tubes  being  equal  to  the  areas  of  each  of 
the  other  outlet  tubes,  and  alsa  of  the  inlet  throat  of 
the  cowl ;  so  that  during  the  experiments  the  cur- 
rents into  and  the  currents  out  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
two  currents  out  of  the  ends  of  the  cross-section 
sewer-pipe,  were  the  same  in  area,  all  the  other  out- 
lets being  closed.  And  at  each  experimental  trial, 
which  was  continued  ten  minutes,  two  anemometers 
were  used,  and  two  trials,  with  the  anemometers 
exchanged,  were  made,  and  the  mean  of  the  results 
in  feet  velocity  per  minute  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  At  10  feet  from  cowl  anemometer  in  open  air 
measured  529  feet- velocity  ;  anemometer  in  tube 
measured  845  J  feet-velocity  ;  increase,  3 16 J,  equal 
to  59*37  per  cent. 

2.  At  20  feet  from  cowl,  anemometer  in  open  air 
measured  582  feet-velocity  ;  anemometer  in  tube 
measured  979J  feet-velocity  ;  increase,  397J,  equal  to 
68*47  per  cent. 

3.  At  30  feet  from  cowl,  anemometer  in  open  air 
measured  632  feet-velocity  ;  anemometer  in  tube 
measured  897 J  feet-velocity ;  increase,  265  J  feet, 
equal  to  38*05  per  cent. 

4.  At  50  feet  from  cowl,  anemometer  in  open  air 
measured  397  feet-velocity  ;  anemometer  in  tubes 
measured  508  J  feet-velocity;  increase,  iiij,  equal 
to  31*17  per  cent. 

The  borough  surveyor,  in  his  report,  says  : — *  Be- 
fore commencing,  Mr.  Harrington  said  it  would  be 
his  crucial  experiment,  and  predicted  an  increase 
bordering  upon  50  per  cent,  as  the  average  result 
of  the  four  experiments  tried.  It  actually  amounted 
to  49*26  per  cent.' 


To  understand  how  wind  blowing  through  the 
cowl  into  the  shaft  should  force  currents  thereof 
49*26  per  cent,  stronger  than  currents  of  the  wind 
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itself,  of  the  same  area,  exerted,  we  must  recall  to 
mind  that  *  action  and  reaction  being  equal  and 
opposite,'  the  ac/iug  force  in  *  incident  wind '  causes 
it  to  strike  against  and  rebound  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  cowl  as  *  reflected  wind,'  and  it  is  the 
reacting  force  contained  in  such  'reflected  wind' 
which  meets  and  combines  with  the  acting  force 
contained  in  'incident  wind'  to  condense  such 
*  reflected  and  incident  wind '  into  the  throat  of  the 
cowl,  and  thence  into  the  inlet  shaft.  It  is  this  dis- 
covery, how  to  obtain  such  increase  of  wind-energ)', 
which  constitutes  the  basis-value  of  the  improved 
system  ;  for,  as  the  merchant  requires  capital  to 
transact  his  business,  and  the  mechanical  engineer 
steam-power  to  do  his  work,  so  does  the  sanitary 
engineer  require  fresh-air-energy  to  ventilate  his 
sewers. 

3.  The  mode  of  applying  such  force  to  drive 
sewage-vapours  out  of  sewers  above  the  roofe  of 
houses. 

To  eflect  this,  inlet  and  outlet  shafts  are  arranged, 
alternately,  about  500  feet  apart,  to  communicite 
with  the  sewers  of  a  town,  the  inlet  shafts  beii$ 
fitted  with  revolving  cowls  to  receive  and  condense 
currents  of  wind  ;  the  throats  of  the  cowls  being  half 
the  area  of  the  inlet  shafts,  and  the  cowls  and  ^lafts 
trapped,  to  prevent  the  return  escape  of  the  wind 
after  it  is  forced  through  the  throats  of  the  cowls 
into  the  inlet  shafts,  and  down  them  into  the  sewers^ 
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3  divide  into  right  and  left  currents,  mix  with  the 
evrer  gas  they  encounter,  until  they  meet  at  the 
Litlet  shafts,  when  their  reacting  forces  combine  to 
ripel  them  up  the  outlet  shafts  above  roofs  of  houses. 
fm«  patent  inlet  and  outlet  shafts  will  consist  of 
icrtions  of  wicker  or  basket-work,  secured  against 
»uses  by  being  pinned  or  bolted  to  nails,  previously 
i-^-en  into  their  walls,  and  cemented  inside  and 
t.  side,  or  cemented  inside  with  outside  facings  of 
i^rk-tiles,  to  rise,  like  chimneys,  through  the  eaves, 
appear  as  ornamental  integral  parts  of  the  build- 
l  ^  against  which  they  will  be  placed. 
J_    The  results  obtained. 

r  tie  system,  by  means  of  a  temporary  arrangement, 
s  "been  acting  on  a  section  of  a  sewer,  750  feet 
gf,  in  Arthur  Street,  Ryde,  since  May  12.  Before 
v£xs  applied  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  near  the 
irc^r  complained  daily  of  offensive  smells,  and  fre- 
^T\  tly  of  zymotic  diseases  resulting  from  sewer-gas  ; 
d-eas,  since  it  has  been  in  action,  they  say  they 
r^  not  had  one  whiff  of  sewer-gas,  neither  in  the 
^^t.  nor  in  their  houses.  This  arrangement  consists 
>nc  inlet  and  two  outlet  shafts,  each  shaft  being 
r<±  with  a  glass  door  to  admit  an  anemometer, 
i  see  it  measure  the  down  or  up  current  On  the 
;r-;»gethe  sewer  is  emptied  of  all  se.vcr  gas,  and 
ill^d  with  fresh  air,  once  every  four  or  five 
ni-xtes.  Any  one,  by  appointment,  can  see  the 
itcra  in  action. 

F^3.rs  have  been  expressed  that,  during  storms, 

»  currents  in  sewers  will  be  so  strong  as  to  force 

wrer  gas  through  traps  into  houses.     But  this  will 

>t  occur,  for  not  only  will  provision  be   made  to 

►ntinc  the  speed  of  the  currents  in  sewers  to  within 

ay  clesired  limit,  but  if  a  trap-rim  dip  one  inch  in 

•atcr,  it  will  require  a  force  equal  to  five  pounds  to 

he  sc^uare  foot  to  force  it,  and  wind  must  blow  30 

ntiUes    an  hour  to  exert  that    amount  of  force,  at 

which  rate  sewers  would  be  emptied  of  sewer-gas 

and  refilled  with  fresh  air  once  every  ten  seconds. 

And,  under  such  circumstances,    the    quantity  of 

s;wer-gas  it  would  receive  would  be  so  infinitesimal 

as  to  be  incapable  of  being  detected ;  so  that  we 

have  not  only  a  self-acting  arrangement  in  the  cowl 

t»  prevent  the  sewer  current  being  strong  enough  to 

force  a  trap,  but,  even  if  it  were  to  occur,  it  would  be 

hannlcss. 

Fwrs  have  also  been  expressed  that  sewer-gas, 
after  it  has  been  forced  above  the  roofs  of  houses, 
^  descend  again.  That  this  will  be  impossible  is 
Foved  by  the  barometer,  the  mercury  in  which  falls 
i-iothofan  inch  in  ascending  103  feet.  And  as  a 
square  foot  of  mercury,  i-ioth  of  an  inch  thick, 
•^ighs  115  ounces,  it  follows  that  the  downward 
P'^aure  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  rather  more 
^  at  the  rate  of  i  ounce  to  the  foot ;  so  that  at 
t^c  top  of  a  shaft  30  feet  high,  the  downward 
P^ssure  of  air  would  be  about  two  pounds  per 
square  foot  less  than  at  its  base.  And  as  air,  at  that 
^titude,  occupies  more  space,  and  there  being  no 
^use  to  bring  it  down,  it  is  as  impossible  for  it  to 
«ttccnd  as  it  would  be  for  lighter  oil  to  descend 
""f^High  heavier  water.  And  as  carbonic  acid  gfas, 
*od  smoke,  the  products  of  combustion,  which 
*^ld  be  unbearable  and  fatal  in  our  rooms,  are 
jpnocuous  when  they  issue  from  chimneys ;  so,  in 
"ke  manner,  sewer-gas,  with  disease  germs,  the 
Products  of  sewage  decomposition,  which  are 
•flfensivc,  and  often  fatal,  in  our  rooms  and  streets, 
*Ottld  become  equally  harmless  when  forced  above 
^  roofs  of  houses.    And  as  this  can  now  be  done 


with  certainty,  efficiency,  simplicity,  and  economy, 
it  will  amount  to  a  sin  of  omission  to  allow  filthy, 
disgusting,  dangerous  sewage  effluvia,  charged,  as  it 
is,  with  germs  of  typhoid,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  &c., 
longer  to  foul  the  air  we  inspire  into  actual  contact 
with  the  two  ounces  of  blood-spray  which  the  heart, 
at  each  beat — 75  per  minute — forces  into  the  lungs,  to 
impart,  but  too  often,  that  blood-poisoning  which  is 
annually,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  destroying  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures— many  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  prime  of  life — destroying  them  in  as  un- 
timely a  manner  as  though  slain  in  the  battle-field. 

Edward  Easton  &  Co.,  sanitary  engineers,  West- 
minster, in  their  official  report  upon  the  new, 
sy.stem,  say  : — '  In  conclusion  we  consider  that  this 
scheme  for  ventilation  should  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  borough  surveyors  of  towns,  as 
from  the  results  obtained  we  feel  confident  it  will 
provide  for  the  long-felt  want  of  an  efficient  and 
simple  system  of  sewer  ventilation.' 


THE   SEWEBAGE   OF  FBANKFOBT. 

By  E.  F.  Willoughby. 
About  fifteen  years  since  the  municipality  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  determined  on  abolishing  the  cess- 
pools and  open  gutters  with  which  that,  like  most 
German  towns,  was  disgraced,  and  on  substituting  a 
regular  system  of  sewers.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Lindley,  an  English  engineer,  domiciled  in 
Germany,  who  adopted  the  method  generally  cm- 
ployed  in  this  country,  and  known  on  the  Continent 
as  /^///  (I  r^gotitj  of  egg-shaped  brick  sewers,  venti- 
lated into  the  streets,  and  receiving  the  whole  of  the 
rainfall  as  well  as  the  sewage  proper.  Whatever 
may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  itself,  they 
were  in  this  case  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  plan,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  periodical  flushing  suffices  to  prevent 
any  deposit  of  silt  in  the  sewers  so  effectually  that 
no  labourer  has  ever  had  to  enter  them  with  shovel 
or  other  implement  ;  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sewer- 
a^je  of  London,  where  150  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  besides 
those  in  the  service  of  the  local  authorities,  in  re- 
moving the  solid  deposits  by  manual  labour.  The 
sanitary  results  were  as  gratifying ;  the  general  death- 
rate  has  steadily  declined  from  40  to  20  or  less  per 
1,000  ;  typhoid,  once  ever  present,  has  been  reduced 
to  an  eighth  of  its  former  prevalence  ;  and  diph- 
theria, the  scourge  of  other  German  towns,  is  less 
fatal  than  in  those  of  our  country. 

But  now  a  cry  is  heard  from  the  spreading 
suburbs  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Main 
that  the  pollution  of  that  river  is  becoming  in- 
tolerable and  calls  for  immediate  redress,  while 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  question  arises  how  to 
purify  the  sewage  before  admitting  it  into  the  river. 
The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Lindley,  and  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  municipality,  is  to  convey  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  to  a  spot  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Main,  called  Niederrad,  that  from  the  part  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  lying  on  the  right  side 
being  conducted  thither  by  a  culvert  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  there  to  erect  tanks  and 
other  buildings  and  appliances  for  clarifying  it  by 
mechanical,  or,  if  necessary,  by  chemical  processes, 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  being  discharged  into  the 
Main  or  into  the  contemplated  navigable  canal 
alongside  of  the  river  itself.  For  reasons  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  the  local  authorities  do  not 
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see  their  way  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  it  by  irrigation  and  filtration 
through  the  soil 

The  current  number  of  the  Vierteljahrssckrift  fiir 
Gesundheitspflege  contains  a  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  to  which  they  take  grave  ex- 
ception. While  approving  the  choice  of  the  left 
bank  for  any  sewage  works  whatever,  on  account  of 
the  lesser  number  and  population  of  the  villages  on 
that  side,  they  would  have  the  sewage,  however 
treated,  discharged  into  the  old  course  of  the  river, 
and  not  into  the  canal,  where  it  might  exert  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  health  of  the  floating  popu- 
lation. 

Questions  of  a  financial  nature  they  acknowledge 
to  be  beyond  their  cognisance,  and  they  decline  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
new  canal  on  the  volume  of  the  original  stream. 

But  they  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favour  of  irriga- 
tion against  any  system  of  so-called  purification. 
The  municipality  had  sent  their  engineer  to  England, 
where  he  visited  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Aylesbury,  forming  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  methods  at  work,  especially 
the  alumino-ferric,  and  considered  that  if  manufac- 
turing towns  could,  with  apparent  safety,  discharge 
their  sewage  into  comparatively  small  streams,  no  ill 
consequences  could  follow  the  discharge  of  that  of 
Frankfort  into  so  large  a  river  as  the  Main. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  maintain  that 
nothing  can  be  accepted  as  unexceptionable  on 
sanitary  grounds  but  a  general  obligatory  removal 
of  the  faecal  matters  in  their  natural  condition,  or  a 
system  of  irrigation,  />.  filtration  of  the  sewage  by 
downward  intermittent  filtration,  and  the  former, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  defects,  is  obviously  out  of 
the  question  in  the  case  of  a  town  already  provided 
with  sewers. 

They  insist  on  the  now  admitted  fact  that  mecha- 
nical filtration,  so  called,  and  subsidence  in  tanks 
remove  only  the  barren  suspended  matters;  that 
these  have  little  or  no  manurial  or  commercial  value  ; 
and  that  the  most  noxious  and  morbific  elements  of 
sewage  are  either  dissolved  or  in  a  state  of  such  fine 
suspension  as  to  be  irremovable  by  such  means  ;  and 
that  even  by  chemical  reagents,  though  putrefaction 
may  be  delayed,  these  are  not  precipitated  to  any 
considerable  extent,  nor,  which  is  the  most  important 
point,  are  pathogenic  organisms  destroyed. 

They  predict  the  failure  of  any  of  the  proposed 
schemes,  and  the  necessity,  after  all  the  outlay,  of 
having  resort  ultimately  to  irrigation.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Lindley  visited  any  of  the  sewage 
farms  in  England  ;  indeed,  he  was  sent  hither  with 
the  foregone  conclusion  of  approving  one  or  other 
system  of  mechanico-chemical  depuration  of  sewage. 
The  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of  Public  Works,  of 
Agriculture,  and  Domains  and  Forests,  and  of  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Health,  in  a  joint  communication 
addressed  to  the  municipality  of  Frankfort,  express 
their  entire  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  grant  their  sanction  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Corporation  only  as  a  measure  of  immediate 
urgency,  a  provisional  remedy  for  what  they  look  on 
as  justly  described  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

We  trust  that  the  authorities  of  Frankfort,  who 
have  done  so  well  in  the  past,  will  be  better  advised, 
and,  like  those  of  Berlin,  secure,  at  whatever  cost, 
an  adequate  extent  of  land  for  sewage  farms  while 
such  land  is  still  unbuilt  on. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF   HOUSE  REFUSE.* 

By  J.  P.  Spencer,  C.E.,  Newcastle. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  house  refuse  having 
frequently  come  before  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
this  country,  and  apparently  without  any  unanimous 
conclusion  having  yet  been  arrived  at,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  briefly  to  review  a  subject  which  is  not 
only  important  in  itself,  but  appears  always  to  bring 
out  a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  a  considerable 
variation  of  sentiment,  whenever  it  is  introduced. 

Too  often  these  discussions  have  been  allowed  to 
lapse  into  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  water- 
carriage  system  of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  pail 
system,  or  some  modified  form  of  either  of  these 
was  the  best ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
cases  where  the  sewage  has  been  disposed  of  in  the 
best  form  of  water-carriage  operations,  the  ashes  and 
other  refuse  remain  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  to  a  very  small  degree,  and 
only  as  bearing  upon  these  classes  of  dweUings 
where  the  present  water-carriage  system  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  scarcely  suitable.  The  condemna- 
tion by  sanitary  reformers  of  the  old  style  of  ashpits 
or  middens  is  now  universal ;  but  it  is  not  so  many 
years  since  it  was  thought  the  best  and  most 
approved  method  of  disposing  of  refuse.  Unfortu- 
nately while  the  workers  and  thinkers  in  sanitary 
science  are  active  and  anxious  for  the  public  health, 
the  Legislature  is,  as  usual,  a  long  way  behind.  All 
sanitary  engineers,  medical  officers,  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  medical  men  generally,  and  all  thinking 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  community  condemn 
the  system  known  as  the  privy  and  ashpit ;  yet  the 
Statute  Book  requires  that  such  shall  be  provided, 
and  there  it  stands. 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  appeared  to 
be  an  effort  commenced  about  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
so  construct  these  ashpits  as  to  cause  the  ashes  to 
fall  upon  the  most  offensive  contents,  and  to  some 
extent  absorb  the  gases.  This,  however,  was  not 
found  to  be  practically  effective,  and  moreover  it 
assumed  the  principle  that  the  accumulation  of 
refuse  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  was  inevi- 
table. This  must  be  wrong,  and  any  mode  which 
favours  the  accumulation  for  more  than  two  days 
should  be  discountenanced.  Nightly  removal  would 
be  better,  and  is  by  no  means  impracticable  either 
on  the  score  of  expense,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  pail  system  appeared 
to  come  from  Rochdale,  where  it  was  at  once  com- 
menced on  a  large  scale,  and  has  since  been  greatly 
improved  and  developed.  Here,  however,  the 
collection  of  refuse  is  in  large  tubs,  separate  firom 
the  privy  pails ;  and  this  again  would  seem  to 
involve  a  somewhat  prolonged  accumulation.  If  so, 
it  is  a  mistake,  as  next  in  importance  to  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  sewage  comes  the  daily  removal  of 
refuse. 

It  may  by  this  time  be  inferred  that  the  object  of 
the  author  is  to  recommend  the  nightly  removal  of 
house  refuse  and  the  avoidance,  at  any  reasonable 
cost,  of  a  prolonged,  or  large  accumulation  on  the 
premises. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  better 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  than  the  pail  system. 
This  plan  to  be  successful  should  be  carried  oat  in 


*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Eutcni  Saniuury  In* 
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conjunction  with  efficient  drainage ;  because  if  no 
proper  gullies  and  drains  be  provided  the  temptation 
will  arise,  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  throw  slops 
into  the  pails.  This  would  greatly  detract  from 
their  usefulness  and  probably  cause  them  to  become 
a  nuisance.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  the  present 
pail  system  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  excreta  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  pail  is  open  to  doubt  ;  if  it  be 
so,  by  far  the  best  mode  is  to  have  only  the  pail,  and 
to  allow  the  excreta,  the  ashes,  and  other  refuse  to 
be  all  put  into  it. 

This  is  the  least  offensive,  the  least  costly,  and 
probably  the  least  unhealthy  process.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  ashes 
and  dry  rubbish,  and  the  latter  also  constitute 
a  convenient  vehicle  in  the  form  of  which  to 
convey  the  refuse  away.  As  a  rule  this  also  pre- 
vents the  pails  from  becoming  very  dirty,  and  a  free 
sprinkling  of  deodorising  powder  is  generally  all 
that  is  required. 

Where  water-closets  can  be  provided  the  nuisance 
liable  to  arise  from  the  refuse  pails  should  be  really 
a  minimum.  Unfortunately,  for  the  lowest  class  of 
dwellings,  no  suitable  water-closet  has  yet  been  in- 
vented and,  failing  this,  the  next  best  thing  appears 
to  be  the  pail  system. 

A  great  objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  the 
alleged  nuisance  caused  by  the  vans  conveying  the 
pails  through  the  streets  :  this  applies  chiefly  to 
what  is  known  as  the  separate  pail  system. 

The  ordinary  ashpits  are  now  generally  cleaned 
out  at  night  time,  and  no  great  nuisance,  in  a  pro- 
perly managed  town,  ever  arises  from  the  convey- 
ance of  the  contents  through  the  streets  at  night. 
The  only  nuisance  is  where  the  refuse  heap  has 
temporarily  lain  on  the  street,  or  where  from  neglect 
the  ashpit  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  a 
time  without  being  cleaned  out.  This  on  the  pail 
system  would  be  abolished,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason,  in  most  towns,  where  back  lanes  exist,  why 
the  contents  of  the  pails  should  not  be  emptied  into 
ordinary  carts  every  night  and  conveyed  to  the 
dep6t. 

Having  got  the  refuse  to  the  depot  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  what  to  do  with  it.  In  country  towns  the 
distance  is  not  too  great  to  have  the  dep6t  in  some 
suburb  where  it  cannot  be  a  nuisance,  and  there  it 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  gradually  taken  for 
light  manure  by  farmers. 

In  large  towns  the  distance  is  too  great,  and  if  no 
sale  can  be  obtained  for  it,  in  its  crude  state,  it 
should  be  burnt.  There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it  in  this  way,  as  suitable  destructors  have 
been  established  in  many  towns  with  excellent 
results. 

The  question  of  cost  is  no  doubt  an  important 
one,  but  the  question  of  health  is  more  important. 

The  expense  evidently  varies  to  a  large  extent  in 
different  districts,  for  instance  the  cost  of  the  pail 
system  in  Bury  was  something  like  idr.  per  pail  per 
annum.  This  included  cartage  and  every  legitimate 
charge.  It  was  not  stated  whether  any  special  cir- 
cumstances rendered  the  cost  greater  in  Bury  than 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  author's  experience  is  that  in 
some  other  places  the  cost  is  not  so  great  In  the 
borough  of  Tynemouth,  for  instance,  the  cost  is 
only  75. ;  in  Birmingham  it  appears  to  be  about 
15J. ;  but  in  judging  of  the  relative  costs,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  water-closets  were  at  once 


substituted  for  every  pail  closet  in  a  district,  the 
refuse  would  still  cost  a  great  deal  for  disposal  in  the 
aggregate. 

In  speaking  of  the  cost  as  above  it  is  only  right  to 
say  that  in  Birmingham  the  pails  are  removed  in 
vans  and  cleaned,  whereas  at  Tynemouth  they  are 
not,  and  should  that  be  done  at  the  latter  place  an 
additional  annual  amount  of  about  4^.  per  pail  would 
have  to  be  added.  Of  course  the  expense  must 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  distance  from  the 
depot  and  other  local  circumstances  in  each  town, 
but  the  author  estimates  that  an  average  cost  of  12s, 
per  pail  per  annum,  is  sufficient  to  include  daily 
removal,  and  cleansing  of  pails  so  as  to  prevent  any 
nuisance. 

The  cost  of  cleansing  the  pails  is  no  doubt  very 
great ;  but  where  the  excreta  and  the  ashes  are  all 
put  into  the  same  pail,  and  reasonable  care  is  taken 
to  provide  drainage  and  keep  out  slops,  it  will  be 
found  unnecessary  to  remove  the  pails  to  the  dep6ts 
for  cleansing,  except  at  intervals  in  the  poorest 
neighbourhoods.  Where  cleansing  becomes  after  a 
time  necessary,  the  author  suggests  that  in  the  case 
of  galvanised  iron  pails  it  would  be  better  to  use 
heat  instead  of  water  for  the  purpose. 

A  proper  drying  process,  which  could  be  easily 
devised  if  a  destructor  furnace  were  on  the  premises, 
would  speedily  destroy  any  injurious  attachment  or 
incrustation.  In  the  case  of  wood  pails  a  simple 
sluicing  with  a  hose  would  be  a  less  effectual  but 
still  perhaps  a  sufficient  mode  of  cleansing.  Like 
everything  else,  the  pail  system  requires  a  little  tact 
and  management  in  the  working  ;  and  this  is,  it 
may  be  presumed,  one  of  the  duties  for  which  in- 
spectors are  engaged. 

The  first  cost  of  construction  of  the  pail  re- 
ceptacles is  very  small,  for  where  the  cost  of  a 
water-closet  with  ashpit  attached  would  be  over  20/., 
or  the  cost  of  a  privy  and  covered  ashpit  17/.,  the 
cost  of  a  pail-closet  would  not  exceed  10/.  built  of 
brick  and  roofed  in,  and  including  4f.  for  the  pail. 
This  should  fall  upon  the  owner,  and  he  should  be 
required  from  time  to  time  to  renew  the  pail  when 
worn  out.  A  pail  will  last,  however,  for  many 
years. 

Like  every  other  reform,  the  pail  system  of  dis- 
posing of  house  refuse  has,  and  no  doubt  will  still 
have,  many  difficulties  surrounding  it.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  gradual  favour  that  the  *  combined '  pail 
system  is  gaining  over  the  separate  system,  on  the 
question  of  sentiment  or  nuisance,  is  a  proof  that  it 
is  gaining  headway.  The  only,  though  vital  and 
important,  argument  in  favour  of  the  water-carriage 
system  of  sewage — viz.,  its  immediate  removal  from 
the  premises,  is  the  same  which  forms  an  important 
element  in  the  pail  system  of  refuse  removal ;  con- 
sequently those  should  carefully  and  impartially 
consider  the  one,  who  consistently  advocate  the 
other. 

Above  all  things  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  diffi- 
culties or  expense,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
will  ever  induce  any  sanitary  authority  to  return  to 
the  unsanitary  and  dangerous  system  of  fixed  ash- 
pits. No  argument,  and  certainly  no  reason,  can  be 
found  to  justify  such  a  course ;  and,  whether  they 
be  constructed  as  privies  or  as  ashpits  only,  and  on 
some  modiBed  or  even  improved  form,  so  long  as 
the  principle  of  them  involves  the  accumulation  and 
long  detention  of  the  refuse,  they  must  be  wrong. 
No  precaution  can  really  be  taken  to  render  them 
innocuous  ;   and  even  i  they  be    lined  out  with 
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cement,  which  will  crack ;  or  sloped  inside,  which 
will  leave  a  sharp  furrow  at  the  bottom  for  liquid 
refuse  ;  or  sunk  into  the  ground,  which  will  cause 
percolation  ;  or  kept  above  the  ground,  which  will 
cause  leakage  upon  the  surface ;  they  will  surely 
remain  offensive,  less  only  in  degree  than  the  old 
unhealthy  privy  and  ashpit  which  has  in  times  past 
slain  so  many  thousands. 

The  author,  therefore,  ventures  to  recommend 
all  concerned  to  avoid  any  kind  of  fixed  accumulative 
ashpit,  whether  ancient,  modern,  or  modified  in  type, 
and  to  insist  upon  such  a  practice  as  will  absolutely 
entail  a  removal  every  second  day,  and  enable  a  con- 
venient system  of  removal  every  day,  whenever  con- 
sidered expedient,  in  consequence  of  infectious 
disease  or  other  causes.  In  all  cases  of  infectious 
disease  the  pail  system  is  most  important  and  by  far 
the  safest. 

In  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewage  disposal 
the  germs  of  disease  are  carried  away  through  miles 
of  pipes,  having  thousands  of  connections  or  inlets 
into  houses  spread  over  a  large  area.  They  are 
carried  off  out  of  sight,  we  know  not  whither,  and 
left  to  be  stranded,  we  know  not  where — probably 
to  propagate  infection  aid  breed  disease  in  diverse 
quarters.  This  danger  need  not  occur  in  the  pail 
system,  because  the  germs  of  disease  can  be  secured 
and  destroyed  at  once  without  further  chance  of 
propagation. 

The  following,  among  others,  is  a  good  way  of 
dealing  with  the  danger.  Immediately  a  case  of 
infectious  disease  is  reported  at  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, let  the  ordinary  pail  be  removed  from  the 
house  where  the  patient  lies,  and  a  pail  of  a  distinctive 
colour  —  say  bright  scarlet  —  be  put  in  its  place. 
Every  night  it  could  be  removed,  and,  it  being  a 
standing  rule  that  every  scarlet  coloured  pail  be 
destroyed  after  being  once  used,  the  contents  aftd 
pail  would  be  burnt  at  the  depot,  a  new  special  pail 
being  substituted  each  time  of  removal,  and,  in  turn, 
burnt. 

Thus,  at  a  small  extra  cost  of  a  few  shillings  per 
day,  the  probability  of  the  spread  of  infection  from 
this  source  would  be  obviated. 

This  method  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
past  at  Nottingham,  and  has  been  found  to  be  very 
beneficial  as  a  precaution,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  Sanitary  and  Health  Department  there  for  having 
introduced  and  carried  out  such  a  good  practical 
mode  of  checking  the  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

The  important  question  of  refuse  disposal  as  well 
as  of  sewage  disposal,  is  yet  far  from  being  fully 
developed,  and  is  still  in  a  transitional  state  ;  hence 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  dogmatical,  and  these 
remarks  are  put  forward  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  discussion  and  eliciting  useful  information, 
and  not  by  any  means  with  the  idea  of  propounding 
a  settled  practice.  The  author,  however,  ventures  to 
advance  them  in  arrest  of  hasty  judgment  and  pre- 
mature condemnation  of  the  pail  system  of  refuse 
disposal ;  and,  while  he  leaves,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  advocates  of  the  separate  system  of  pail 
closets  to  defend  their  practice,  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  pail  system  for  the  reception 
and  removal  of  house  refuse,  whether  it  be  used  as 
an  ashbin  only,  or  as  a  combined  privy,  ashes,  and 
refuse  receptacle ;  and  if  such  a  mode  of  refuse 
removal  cannot  be  approved  by  all,  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  until  some  better  method  is  propounded,  its 
present  merits  will  be  recognised. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receiv:,  with  a  view  to 
publication^  annomuements  0/  meetings ,  reports  of 
proceedings  J  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


PBIVATE    POWERS    AISTD     PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

We  have  lately  heard  suggestions  of  the  desirability 
of  adopting  extraordinary  measures  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  among  us, 
and  some  such  measures  might  be  useful ;  but  beifore 
recourse  is  had  to  them  it  may  be  well  that  people 
should  be  reminded  of  what  is  the  existing  machinery 
for  protecting  the  public  health.  Under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  the  whole  of  England  is  divided 
into  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  under  thecare 
of  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authorities  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  the  Metropolis  are  regulated  by 
separate  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  they  contain  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  the  English  Public  He^h 
Act,  which  may  therefore  for  our  present  purposes 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Each  local  authority,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  is  bound  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health 
and  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  these  officers 
are  the  persons  who  are  directly  charged  with  die 
administration  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

Their  duties  are  to  be  found  in  various  sections  of 
the  Public  Heahh  Acts,  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act  1 847,  and  in  other  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  have  further  been  specified  by  General  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  were  issued 
in  March  1880.  The  medical  officer  is  appointed 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  his  duties  are  defined  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  inform  himself  respecting  all  influences 
affecting,  or  threatening  to  affect,  injuriously  the 
public  health  within  his  district. 

2.  To  inquire  into  and  ascertain,  by  such  means 
as  are  at  his  disposal,  the  causes,  origin,  and  distri- 
bution of  diseases  within  his  district,  and  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  they  depend  on  conditions  which  are 
capable  of  removal  or  mitigation. 

3.  To  inspect  his  district  systematically,  and  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  so  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  conditions  injurious  to  health  existing  therein. 

4  and  5.  To  advise  his  local  authority  on  all 
sanitary  points  which  affect  them,  and  on  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  health  involved  in  the  forming  or 
subsequent  working  of  their  by-laws  and  regulations. 

6.  On  receipt  of  information  of  the  outbreak  of 
any  contagious  affections  or  epidemic  disease  widiin 
the  district,  to  visit  the  spot  without  delay,  and 
inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  to  advise  as  to 
the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  to  assist  in  carrying  them  out. 

7.  To  direct  and  superintend  the  work  of  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  and  when  informed  by  him  of 
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the  existence  of  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  of 
a  case  of  overcrowding  a  dwelling-house,  to  take 
prompt  steps  to  have  the  matter  remedied. 

8.  To  inspect  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  the  condemnation  of  unwholesome  food  ex- 
posed or  intended  for  sale. 

There  are  other  regulations  for  his  guidance  con- 
tained in  the  same  order,  but  the  above  provisions 
show  that  the  medical  officer  of  health,  if  he  does 
his  duty,  will  be  well  acquainted  with  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  his  district,  and  should  be  able,  if 
properly  backed  up  by  his  local  authority,  to  keep 
the  district  fairly  free  from  unhealthy  influences. 
The  inspector  of  nuisances  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer.  His 
duties  may  be  summarised  as  being  to  discover  and 
report  to  his  superiors  the  existence  of  anything  in 
the  district  which  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  He  has  large  powers  given 
to  him  of  entering  on  private  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  and  may  give  notice  requiring 
the  abatement  of  nuisances,  but  he  cannot  in  most 
cases  take  steps  to  enforce  their  abatement  unless 
directed  to  do  so  by  his  superiors. 

The  duties  of  the  local  authorities  as  regards 
private  houses  are  to  provide  a  proper  system  of 
drainage,  and  sice  that  all  houses  in  their  district  are 
either  properly  connected  with  the  sewers  or  pro- 
vided with  adequate  cesspools  ;  and  in  urban  dis- 
tricts (and,  where  so  required  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  rural  districts  also)  to  provide  a 
proper  water  supply.  In  case  a  house  is  reported  by 
the  surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuisances  to  be  without 
a  privy  and  ashpit,  the  local  authority  may  provide 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  ; 
and  if  a  drain  or  cesspool,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
is  allowed  to  become  a  dangerous  nuisance,  they 
can,  in  the  same  way,  put  it  right ;  and  they  can 
also,  at  the  owner's  expense,  whitewash  or  cleanse 
any  house  which  is  certified  by  the  medical  officer 
to  be  in  such  a  filthy  or  unwholesome  condition  that 
the  health  of  any  person  is  affected  thereby.  In  case 
a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  is  so  overcrowded  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates, whether  they  are  members  of  the  saiiu  family 
or  notj  the  local  authority  can  apply  to  magistrates 
for  an  order  to  abate  such  overcrowding  ;  the  magis- 
trates may  make  such  order  besides  imposing  a 
penalty,  and,  if  there  are  two  convictions  for  over- 
crowding against  the  same  house  within  three 
months,  may  close  the  house. 

The  causes  which  most  tend  to  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases  are  bad  drainage,  bad  water 
supply,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  overcrowding  ;  and 
as  we  see  the  local  authorities  have  large  powers  of 
dealing  with  these  causes,  and  of  correcting  them  if 
need  be,  the  duties'  of  the  medical  officers  and  in- 
spectors \oi  nuisances  include  looking  into  these 
matters  and  calling  on  their  local  authorities  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary.  If,  therefore,  the 
local  authorities  and  their  responsible  officials  do 
their  duty,  the  existing  law  affords  us  adequate 
security.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  the 
responsible  officials  are  inclined  to  shirk  their  work.  If 
they  do,  the  local  authority  which  has  appointed  them 
may  suspend  them  or  dismiss  them  from  their  posts. 
But  the  cases  where  the  law  is  not  enforced  much  more 
often  can  be  traced  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  local 
authorities  to  incur  odium  or  expense  by  prosecuting 
where  infringements  of  the  law  are  brought  to  their 
notice,  than  to  the  neglect  of  either  inspector  or 


medical  officer.  If  the  local  authority  makes  default 
in  doing  what  it  ought  to  do,  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  interfere,  and  if  the  default  is  in  sup- 
pressing a  nuisance,  may  authorise  a  police  officer 
to  institute  any  proceeding  which  the  defaulting 
authority  might  institute  in  respect  of  such  nuisance. 
But  the  Local  Government  Board  is  in  ordinary 
times  slow  to  interfere  unless  the  default  is  a  serious 
one,  and  the  neglect  of  the  local  authority  is  likely  to 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  In  smaller  matters,  if 
local  authorities  refuse  to  move,  there  is  practically 
no  means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so  ;  and  even  if 
new  legislation  were  to  give  them  greater  powers,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  them  use  those  powers 
effectually,  unless  they  did  so  of  their  own  freewill. 
Private  individuals  may,  however,  do  much  by  calling 
the  attention  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  medical 
officers,  and  the  local  authorities  of  their  district,  to 
the  existence  of  nuisances  or  other  unsanitary 
matters,  to  get  the  ill  remedied.  They  may  some- 
times by  themselves  applying  for  a  summons  before 
magistrates  obtain  the  removal  or  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  of  which  they  complain  ;  or  they  may  call 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
matter  and  so  make  their  own  local  authority  do  its 
duty.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  one  to  protect  both 
himself  and  his  neighbours  by  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  laws,  and  if  individuals  and 
local  authorities  will  each  try  to  do  this,  further  and 
more  stringent  legislation  for  the  protection  of  public 
healih  ought  to  be  superfluous. 


HYGIENE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Just  when  we  have  received  with  hearty  satisfaction 
the  information  that  hygiene  has  been  added  to  the 
science  subjects  recognised  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  for  the  results  of  examinations 
in  which  grants  will  be  made  (see  Sanitary  Record 
of  Sept.  15,  p.  104),  we  read  in  the  Ccntralblatt  fiir 
AUgemeine  Gesundheitspflege  a  humorous  and  able 
address  on  the  same  subject  delivered  by  Dr.  F. 
Scholtz,  of  Bremen,  before  the  German  Teachers' 
Association. 

He  recognises  in  the  dictum  of  our  countryman 
Locke,  that  the  education  of  the  body  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  that  of  the  mind,  the  first  indication 
of  a  reaction  against  the  asceticism  of  the  dark  ages, 
though  the  protest  came  too  soon  to  elicit  a  response, 
at  least  on  the  Continent.  He  hears  the  same  in  the 
cry  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  *  Emile.*  *  Nature, 
nature  !  Away  with  the  enervating  inst'tutions  of  a 
superfine  culture.  Away  from  the  hands  of  men 
which  spoil  everything,  into  the  bosom  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature  ! '  For  what  else,  he  asks,  is  hygiene 
but  the  establishment  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  the 
conditions  under  which  man  may  reach  the  highest 
physical  and  psychical  development,  the  restoration 
of  nature,  so  long  opposed  and  crushed  by  a  dege- 
nerate civihsation .' 

Distinguishing  between  theoretical  and  practical 
hygiene,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  laws  of  health  {Gesundheits- 
lehre  and  Gesuntiheitspflege)^  he  observes  that  in 
these  days  of  sanitary  activity  the  practical  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  has  proceeded  in  advance  of  their 
teaching,  and,  like  Lord  Derby,  who  maintained  that 
sanitary  education  must  precede  sanitary  legislation, 
insists  on  the  value  of  instruction  in  such  matters. 
Here  he  takes  occasion  to  quote  as  a  truth,  though  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  truth,  the  witty  aphorism 
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of  Baron  Ltebig,  that  the  actual  stage  of  culture  a 
people  has,  as  a  whole,  attained  may  be  estimated 
by  their  consumption  of  soap. 

He  then  propounds  four  theses,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  hygiene  should  be  obligatory  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  all  primary  schools.  Fully  admitting 
the  justice  of  the  complaints  of  overwork  in  schools, 
especially  the  higher,  heard  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  he  maintains  that  in  schools  for  both 
sexes  and  all  ranks  there  are  subjects  of  far  less 
real  value  to  which  much  time  is  devoted,  and  which, 
if  need  be,  should  be  made  to  give  way.  But  the 
fact  is,  he  says,  that  hygiene  might  be  taught  with- 
out any  addition  to,  indeed  with  the  creation  of  a 
livelier  interest  in,  the  present  curriculum. 

His  second  thesis  is  that  *  hygiene  should  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  natural  science,'  and  should  be 
felt  to  be  and  taught  as  the  practical  and,  so  far  as 
regards  the  biological  subjects,  almost  the  only  use- 
ful application  of  these  to  common  life.  The  greater 
part  of  botany  as  commonly  taught  is  utterly  useless;  | 
and  anatomy,  as  taught  in  German  schools.*  I 

Thus  in  his  third  thesis  Dr.  Scholtz  maintains  that  I 
the  instruction  in  these  subjects  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  their  bearing  on  health.     Of  what  use,  for  ' 
example,  is,  he  asks,  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  or,  1 
indeed,  to  any,  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  I 
of  the  lungs,   the  mechanism  of    the  muscles  of 
natural  and  of  forced  respiration  ;  even  the  chemistry  I 
of  inspired  and  expired  air,  if  the  pupil  is  not  taught 
the  ill  effects  of  air  vitiated  by  respiration  or  lights, 
the  relation  between  respiration  and  ventilation  ; 
the  means  by  which  the  necessary  renewal  of  the 
air  miy  be  attained,  and  so  on.     Digestion  and  I 
nutrition,  the  functions  of  the  skin,  &c.,  should  be 
taught  with  the  same  practical  aim,  and  illustrated 
by  history,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  experiment. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  syllabus  he  would  propose, 
corrt  spending  very  nearly  with  that  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and    Art,  and  adds  a 
fourth  thesis,  that  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the 
seminaries  {i.e.  training  colleges)  as  an  obligatory 
and  integral  subject,  on  the  principle  that  whoever 
attempts  to  teach  the  elements  of  a  study  should 
first  be  master  of  the  whole. 

In  an  eloquent  peroration  he  dwells  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  hygiene  as  even  greater  than  the  material. 
Hygitne,  though  it  may  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
the  rich,  cone  rns  far  more  the  poor  ;  it  is  not  with 
luxury  that  it  has  to  do  but  with  a  return  to  nature, 
that  nature  from  which  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
moved than  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Europe,  in  town  or  in  country.  He  insists  in 
eames'  language  on  the  intimate  relation  subsisting 
between  dirt,  pauperism,  and  the  demon  drink 
(Brantweinteufel)  as  mutually  acting  and  reacting 
on  one  another.  He  finds  a  deeper  truth  in  the 
proverb  that  'clothes  make  the  man'  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  Self-respect  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  outward  appearances  as  on  inner  worth. 
The  dirty,  ill-kept  home  leads  to  habits  of  drink,  and 
the  wife's  part  in  this  respect  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

*  Know  thyself  was  the  wise  man's  saying  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  still  we  must  repeat  *  know 
thyself,  thy  body,  its  construction  and  functions,  the 
conditions  of  its  life,  not  merely  to  keep  thy  body  in 
health,  but  to  preserve  it  as  a  temple  fit  for  the  soul.' 

*  Anatomy  does  not  figure  among;  the  South  Kenmngton  subjects, 
but  much  that  we  include  under  physiolo^  is  rightly  referred  to 
anatomy  in  Germany. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


RIVERS'   POLLUTION. 

Pure  water  in  the  rivers  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  has  become  rare,  if  not  unknown ;  and 
though  all  are  agreed  that  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
case,  still  the  owners  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds 
continue  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  to  discharge 
their  refuse  into  the  nearest  stream.  In  many  cases 
the  practice  has  continued  so  long  that  it  cannot 
now  be  prevented,  as  a  prescriptive  right  to  foul  the 
water  has  become  established.  But  fresh  pollutions 
can  be  stopped  if  proceedings  are  taken  in  time,  and 
whenever  this  is  done  the  public  benefits  in  a  nega- 
tive way  by  saving  a  stream  from  further  pollution. 
Too  often  no  one  interferes,  and  the  prescriptive 
time  for  establishing  the  right  to  foul  a  stream  is 
allowed  to  run,  and  we  are  consequently  glad  to  be 
able  to  call  attention  to  a  case  where  a  plaintiff  has 
successfully  objected  to  the  fouling  of  a  stream,  even 
though  no  new  point  of  law  has  been  decided  and 
the  rescue  of  the  stream  is  only  partial 

In  a  case  recently  decided  in  Scotland  by  Sheriff 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Houston,  a  silk  printer,  whose  property 
adjoined  the  North  Calder  river,  complained,  as  a 
riparian  owner,  that  the  water  coming  down  to  him 
was  polluted  by  the  refuse  coming  from  the  dye 
works  of  the  defendant,  John  Glen,  which  were 
situated  higher  up  the  stream.  The  defendant 
denied  that  he  was  polluting  the  stream,  and  further 
asserted  that  if  he  did  it  was  immaterial,  as  others 
besides  himself  did  so  too.  The  Court  decided 
against  him  on  both  points,  and  on  the  second 
pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  others  polluted  a  stream 
too  was  no  answer.  This  was  decided  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  Helen's  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tip- 
ping, II  H.L.C.  642,  and  the  same  doctrine  has 
often  since  been  enunciated  by  our  Courts  ;  but 
those  who  are  not  lawyers  seem  to  be  ignorant  of 
it,  and  to  think  that,  when  a  nuisance  once  exists, 
anyone  may  add  to  it  with  impunity.  Unfortunately, 
though  this  is  not  so  in  law,  it  often  is  so  in  practice, 
for  no  one  thinks  it  his  business  to  put  the  law  in 
force.  The  local  authorities,  who  have  intrusted  to 
them  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  sanitary  well- 
being  of  their  respective  districts,  seldom  try  to 
enforce  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  1876,  and  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  for 
them  to  proceed  under  that  Act,  because  of  the 
numerous  protections  for  existing  nuisances  which 
are  there  provided.  The  public  must  still  depend 
for  protection  of  such  streams  as  remain  pure  on  the 
interested  action  of  individuals  who  may  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  institute  proceedings  in  defence 
of  their  own  rights.  Still  in  this  case  the  preserva- 
tion of  private  property  is  beneficial  to  the  public  at 
large  ;  and  we  hope  that  other  riparian  owners  will 
be  encouraged  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  fresh 
pollutions  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

POISONING  BY  DISEASED  MEAT. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  of  Thomas 
Furlong,  one  of  the  twenty-eight  labourers  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned  at  Rosegariand^  county 
Wexford,  has  been  concluded.  Mr.  Lei^h,  J. P., 
the  employer  of  the  men  who  suffered,  havmg  beea 
boycotted  by  the  Land  League,  there  was  some  \ 
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picion  that  the  deceased  might  have  been  deliberately 
poisoned,  and  hence  the  interest  with   which  the 
inquest  has  been  watched  locally.     Happily  the  ver- 
dict sets  at  rest  this  suspicion  ;  the  evidence  adduced 
is,  however,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  medi:al 
men,  and  especially  of  health  officers.     It  may  be 
remembered  that  a  cow,  alleged  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  dry  murrain,  had  been  killed,  and  about 
14  lbs.  of  it  divided  among  the  twenty-eight  labourers, 
with  some  beer.     Several  were  shortly  afterwards 
taken  ill,  and  among  them  was  Furlong,  who  died. 
Others,  according  to  the  evidence  given  on  the  first 
day  of  the  inquiry,  felt  no  ill  effects.     The  adjourn- 
ment was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  analysis. 
Dr.  Cameron,  public  analyst,  was  examined,  and 
deposed  that  he  had  carefully  analysed  a  quantity  of 
beef,  salt,  and  beer,  and  a  human  stomach  and  kid- 
neys and  the  portion  of  a  liver,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  constable  in  charge  of  the  case.     He  de- 
tected no  mineral  or  organic  poison.     The  stomach 
was  congested,  but  not  ulcerated  or  corroded,  and 
the  liver  and  kidneys  were  healthy.    As  the  case 
was  important  he  gave  portions  of  the  beef,  salt,  and 
beer  to  Mr.  Macalister,  F.I.C.,  who  spent  nearly  a 
week  analysing  them,  but  failed  to  discover  any  trace 
of  poison,  mineral  or  organic.     Dr.  Cameron  also 
stated  that  the  meat  had  an  offensive  odour,  and  it 
was  his  experience  that  a  diseased  carcase,  whatever 
the  disease,  was  more  likely  to  enter  into  a  state  of 
decomposition  than  the  carcase  of  a  healthy  animal. 
Mr.  Bole,  inspector  to  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Irish  Privy  Council,  deposed  that  he  spent  the 
previous  day  in  making  inquiries.     He  questioned 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  owner  of  the  animal,  the  herd  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  her,  and  the  man  employed  to 
bleed  and  dress  the  carcase,  and  from  what  they 
stated  to  him,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the 
meat,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heifer 
on  the  day  she  was  slaughtered  was  suffering  from 
spelnic  apoplexy.     The  symptoms   of  splenic  apo- 
plexy, in  an  incipient  stage,  and  dry  murrain  might 
be   confounded  and  frequently  were.     He  did  not 
doubt  this  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  present 
case.    The  flesh  of  an  animal  suffering  from  splenic 
apoplexy  was  not  fit  for  human  food,  but  the  disease 
known  as  dry  murrain  was  not  held  to  render  the 
meat  unfit  for  human  food.     The  jury  found  that  the 
deceased  died  from  eaiing  diseased  meat. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  whether 
Furlong's  illness  was  a  form  of  splenic  fever,  or 
merely  irritant  poisoning  from  ingesting  meat  par- 
tially decomposed.  From  Dr.  Cameron's  remarks 
he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not 
communicated  splenic  fever. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  CITY. 

Herr  Paul  Dehn  has  written  a  short  account  of 
the  immense  iron  works  of  Krupp,  in  Essen,  for  the 
Industrie  Bliittcr,  Krupp's  works  were  founded  in 
1810;  in  1855  ^^e  number  of  his  workmen  rose  to 
693,  and  soon  afterwards  he  felt  obliged  to  build 
<iwellings  for  them.  The  number  of  his  workmen  in 
1882  was  10,598,  and  the  number  of  houses  3,208,  in 
which  live  16,200  souls.  The  houses  are  built  con- 
taining from  two  to  five  rooms,  the  rent  running  from 
about  4/.  to  1 1/.  a  year.  One  successful  experiment 
was  a  boarding  house  for  200  single  men,  and  later 
£or  500  men,  providing  dinner,  with  meat  four  times 
a,  week,  supper,  coffee,  and  butter ;  the  bread  they 
.-cniiat   provide  themselves.      A  large  co-operative 


store,  started  by  F.  Krupp,  has  developed  enor- 
mously, arid  monopolised  the  retail  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  sick  club  has  existed  since  1856,  and  in 
1882  had  11,011  members,  and  a  fund  of  62,698/. 
The  pensions  in  1882  amounted  to  2,042/.,  and  the 
death  liability  to  477/. ;  some  alterations  will  pro- 
bably be  made  in  the  arrangements  in  accordance 
with  the  new  laws.  Sick  clubs  among  the  workmen's 
families  also  exist.  There  is  a  sanitary  committee 
in  the  works.  The  works  have  had  a  fever  hospital 
since  1872  ;  the  former  was  transferred  to  the  town 
of  Essen  in  1882  for  small-pox  cases.  A  disinfec- 
tion house  and  apparatus  has  also  been  instituted  on 
Dittmar's  plan.  Baths  were  put  up  near  the  entrance 
of  the  works  in  1874.  Plans  of  these  were  exhibited 
at  the  Berlin  Sanitary  Exhibition,  and  are  described 
in  the  Sanitary  Record  for  June  15,  1883.  In 
1876  a  life  insurance  fund  was  started,  and  has  risen 
to  1,525  members.  A  high  school,  with  twenty  class 
rooms,  and  a  private  school  with  sixteen  rooms  are 
among  Herr  Krupp's  foundations,  and  since  1876 
five  technical  schools  have  been  in  existence,  in 
which  classes  for  women  in  household  work,  &c.,  are 
also  held,  which  are  now  better  attended  than  at 
first.  Secondary  schools,  both  in  Essen  and  Alten- 
dorf,  near  to,  are  supported  by  the  firm.  Work  for 
disabled  men  and  invalids  has  been  instituted  since 
1876,  such  as  broom  making  for  the  co-operative 
stores,  basket  making,  &c.,  in  which  widows  and 
children  are  employed.  In  one  week  in  September 
1882,  the  number  of  people — men,  women,  and 
children — connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
Krupp's  works  was  65,381. 


THE    ASSOCIATION     OF     PUBLIC     SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion, held  on  Sept.  15,  1883,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  honorary  members :— Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.E.,  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Dr. 
W.  3.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  W.  Collingridge, 
M.A.,  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe, 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.R.S.,  B.A.,  and  S.A.,  Baldwin 
Latham,  M.  Inst.,  E.G.,  and  W.  Eassie,  C.E. 


THE  HYGIENIC   EXHIBITION  IN   BERLIN. 

The  financial  results  of  the  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibi- 
tion have  been  satisfactory.  Since  the  opening 
nearly  a  million  people  have  visited  it,  and  the  ad- 
missions to  the  gardens  number  409,336.  The 
receipts  amount  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
marks,  and  the  guarantee  fund  has  been  left  un- 
touched, but  the  contribution  of  the  Berlin  Muni- 
cipality to  the  expenses  can  only  be  repaid  in  part. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Prussian  Ministry  proposed  to 
confer  new  rewards  upon  some  of  those  who  have 
been  principally  concerned  in  organising  and 
managmg  the  exhibition,  but  that  Prince  Bismarck 
declined  to  accede  to  the  suggestion. 

A  NEW  WAY  WITH  ADULTERATORS. 
On  Friday,  Sept.  14,  Health  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond invited  all  the  milk  dealers  of  Brooklyn  to 
meet  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  when  Dr. 
Bartley  explained  to  them  the  various  tests  by  which 
they  can  determine  whether  the  milk  they  purchase 
is  of  the  required  standard.  After  this  conference 
the  licences  of  such  dealers  as  are  detected  in  selling 
adulterated  milk  will  be  peremptorily  revok^ 
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WORKMEN»S   DWELLINGS  IN  PLYMOUTH. 

About  a  couple  of  years  since  the  Plymouth  Work- 
men's Dwellings  Company  started  the  erection  of 
their  first  block  of  model  dwellings  on  a  site  abutting 
on  Sutton  Road ;  the  fourth  and  last  block  have 
now^  been  completed,  and  the  colony  of  ninety-six 
families  of  artisans  and  labourers  fully  established 
in  their  cleanly,  convenient,  and  healthy  homes. 
Each  block  is  a  solid  rectangular  building  of  lime- 
stone, with  brick  dressings,  and  the  four  sets  form 
two  parallel  streets  facing  in  opposite  directions. 
Though  the  blocks  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  their 
general  arrangement  is  similar,  and  a  description  of 
one  will  be  a  description  of  the  whole.  The  buildings 
are  divided  into  four  storeys,  and  each  storey  into 
sets  of  apartments,  consisting  of  two  or  three  rooms 
to  suit  the  size  or  pockets  of  the  family  who  may 
become  their  occupants.  There  are  no  means  of 
egress  at  the  back  of  the  blocks,  and  each  *  home,' 
whether  comprised  of  two  or  three  rooms,  communi- 
cates by  a  single  door  only  to  a  balcony  which  runs 
along  the  outside.  When  this  door  is  closed,  all 
communication  with  the  set  of  rooms  to  which  it 
forms  the  entrance  is  cut  off,  and  the  occupants  are 
"thus  able  to  realise  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
a  separate  dwelling  far  more  completely  than  in  an 
ordinary  house  let  out  in  tenements.  Each  dwelling 
includes  a  living-room,  14  feet  by  15  feet,  fitted  with 
a  cooking- stove,  a  large  cupboard,  and  a  receptacle 
for  coal.  The  bedrooms  average  10  feet  by  1 1  feet, 
and  in  the  centre  of  every  room  is  a  brick  ventilator 
12  inches  square.  All  the  interior  walls  of  the  build- 
ing are  of  brick,  plastered  in  each  room  to  the  height 
of  7  feet  with  Portland  cement,  and  above  that  with 
cement  of  a  commoner  quality.  Each  storey  is 
reached  by  a  staircase  built  in  a  recess,  both  stair- 
cases and  gallciiei  being  constructed  of  Caithness 
stone.  But  it  is  in  the  sanitary  appliances  and 
arrangements  that  the  advantages  of  these  dwellings 
are  said  to  be  conspicuous  over  the  crowded  and 
unhealthy  surroundings  of  the  slums  and  back  streets 
of  Plymouth.  In  the  centre  of  each  storey  is  an  open 
space  about  12  feet  by  20  feet,  which  is  intended  for 
clothes-drying  and  similar  purposes.  Contiguous  to 
each  of  these  spaces  are  two  water-closets  and  a 
large  wash-house.  The  latter  is  fitted  with  tray?,  a 
furnace  with  water  laid  on  above,  and  a  pipe  to  carry 
off  the  waste  water.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large 
metal  shoot,  through  which  ashes  and  house  refuse 
may  be  thrown  from  each  story  to  a  bin  underground, 
which  will  be  regularly  emptied.  Each  block  has 
been  completed  before  another  was  commenced,  and 
the  apartments  have  been  let  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  fit  for  occupation. 


THE  ECONOMICS   OF  SANITATION. 

In  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcaddmie  de 
MMciney  entitled  '  Le  Bilan  Economique  de  la 
Fi^vre  Typhoide,'  M.  Rochard,  in  earnest  and  glow- 
ing language,  refutes  the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintained  that  the  thorough  sanitary  reform  of 
Paris  would  involve  an  enormous  and  intolerable 
expense,  by  showing,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  did  at  the 
Congress  of  1878,  that  there  is  no  falser  economy 
than  that  which  is  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
human  life  and  health,  and  that  money  spent  in 
sanitary  work  is,  in  fact,  financially  productive. 

In  1882  typhoid  fever  caused  in  Paris  alone 
3,276  deaths,  or  1,156  more  than  in  188 1.  Of  these 
1^2  died  in  the  hospitals  and  1^827  at  their  houses. 


The  9,361  cases  treated  in  hospital  for  240,083  days, 
at  3-10  francs  per  day,  cost  744,257  francs,  to  which 
must  be  added  563,660  days  of  work  lost  during 
illness  and  convalescence  at  2  francs  per  day,  a  low 
estimate,  making  a  total  of  1,871,570  francs.  The 
deaths  at  home  represented  probably  11,830  cases 
of  sickness,  and  a  loss  of  earnings  of  2,360,157 
fi-ancs,  which,  taken  with  the  former,  gives  a  loss  of 
4,231,727  francs.  Estimating  at  6,000  francs  only 
each  of  the  lives  sacrificed,  and  adding  the  product 
of  19,656,000  to  the  preceding,  M.  Rochard  arrives 
at  a  grand  total  of  not  less  than  23,887,727  francs 
as  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
within  the  year. 

If  this  sum  had  been  laid  out  in  sanitary  improve- 
ment, and  should  merely  reduce  the  genersJ  mortality 
to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  an  annual  saving  of 
67  million  francs  would  have  been  effected  ;  a  loan 
of  600  millions  would  be  a  good  bargain,  and  one  of 
330  millions  would  be  practically  invested  at  10  per 
cent. 

He  then  proceeds  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
improvements  most  urgently  called  for,  viz.  the  erec- 
tion of  workmen's  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  a 
better  water  supply,  an  improved  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  removal  of  unhealthy  manufactures  from 
the  city  to  the  outlying  district. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MUSHROOMS. 
Mr.  John  Wright,  of  the  Jountalof  Horticultute^ 
has  written  a  pamphlet  to  encourage  the  out-ol- 
door  cultivation  of  this  favourite  fungus.  He 
shows  that  it  is  an  easy  as  well  as  a  profitable  un- 
dertaking, one  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  having  for  seven  years  made  a  good  living 
by  his  mushrooms  alone.  In  1881  he  sent  two  tons 
of  them — all  grown  out  of  doors — to  market ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  only 
missed  picking  for  one  week.  They  cost  about  44C 
per  lb.  to  produce,  but  none  of  these  two  tons  weie 
sold  at  less  than  \s.  6d,  per  lb.  The  system  pursued 
near  London  for  many  years  has  found  imitation  at 
Clubmore,  only  a  mile  or  two  outside  the  city  boun- 
daries of  Liverpool.  The  experiment  deserves  to  be 
tried  widely.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  so  largely  dependent  on  the  importation 
of  mushrooms  from  the  Continent,  or  have  to  pay 
for  them  as  luxuries,  when,  by  our  market  gardeners 
going  the  right  way  to  work,  they  may  be  produced 
quite  as  easily  as  early  strawberries  and  similar 
products. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  MILKS. 

Dr.  Husson  of  Toul  has  been  discussing  tl^^ 
relative  value  of  cows*,  goats',  and  asses'  millc 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  and  noting  th»« 
fact  that  while  asses'  milk  seems  little  inferior  X,<^ 
mothers',  cows'  milk  is  the  least  suited  for  the  pi»5"* 
pose,  finds  the  explanation  in  the  proportion  i« 
which  the  two  proteid  constituents,  casein  and  albu- 
men, exist  in  each ;  albumen,  being  far  less  casi.\y 
coagulated,  and  not  at  all  by  the  digestive  ferment,  i* 
more  completely  converted  into  peptone  than  i* 
casein.  For  every  100  parts  of  albumen  there  a*'*^ 
according  to  him,  122  only  of  casein  in  mother^ 
milk,  173  in  goats',  and  239  in  cows'. 

Other  authorities  give  very  different  figures,  thoag^ 
preserving  the  same  order,  and  placing  asses'  ifti* 
between  the  human  and  that  of  the  goat    He  insists 
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on  the  need  of  a  renewed  study  of  the  composition 
of  human  milk,  our  present  analysis  being  deduced 
from  *  thimblefuUs '  of  the  secretion  taken  at  any 
time,  regardless  of  the  well-known  difference  between 
what  dairymen  call  *  fore  milk '  and  *  strippings/ 
both  as  regards  fat  and  albuminoids.  He  quotes 
Tarnier  and  Parrot  as  to  the  greatly  reduced  mor- 
tality in  infant  asylums  which  followed  the  use  of 
asses'  milk  for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  life,  the 
period  during  which  cows'  milk  is  so  ill  assimilated. 

[The  great  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  of 
Husson  and  others  is  explained  by  their  respective 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  casein  ;  the  real  fact  being 
that  great  part  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  women's, 
mares',  and  asses'  milk  is  in  an  intermediate  stale,  as 
shown  by  its  not  being  precipitated  by  acid  as  it  is 
in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  goat.  It  is  in  its 
physical  properties  rather  than  in  its  chemical  com- 
position that  asses'  milk  approaches  human.] 

BUILDING  IN   NEW  YORK. 

Building  in  New  York  is  progressing  at  a  very 
astonishing  rate.  The  table  below,  furnished  by  the 
Building  Bureau  of  that  city,  presents  a  close  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  building  operations  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  There  are  no  returns  drawn  up  of 
the  number  of  new  buildings  or  alterations  for  the 
first  four  years.  The  total  tabulated  estimated  cost 
in  those  years  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  years 
1879  to  1882  inclusive  ;  but  in  the  former  period 
labour  and  materials  were  higher,  consequently  less 
building  was  carried  out.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  permits  are  not  at  once 
acted  on,  undertakings  being  postponed  from  one 
year  to  another  from  various  causes.  This  was  the 
case  in  18S2,  due  to  apprehended  strikes  and  ad- 
vancing cost  of  materials. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Buildings  proposed  to  U  Erected  and 
Altered,  from  1868  to  1882. 


Vear. 

No.  of 
New 

Build- 
ings. 

Cost  of 

New 

Buildings. 

No.  of 
Altera- 
tions. 

Cost  of 
Alterations. 

Totals. 

'S<S8 

'57» 

'87^ 

'8^^  ::: 

'\-7^^ 

»8:^s 

;te 

1,728 
1.3" 
1,388 
1,406 
>,379 
1,432 
1,672 
2,065 
2,252 
2,682 
2,577 

Dollars. 
34,5x7,682 
40,382,058 
34.668,998 

**'S55.39» 
27,884,870 
24,936,535 
16,607,417 
18,226,870 
15,903,880 
'3,365,1 '4 
15,219,680 
22,567,322 
29,»>5,335 
43, 39 », 300 
44,793,"  6 

'V318 
i,5ix 

1,258 
1,177 
i,3oi 
1,209 
1,373 
1,352 
1,497 
1,091 

Dollars. 

2,168,045 

4,228,174 

2,816,234 

4,351,981 

2,788,379 

3,496,995 

3.532,147 

3,200,438 

3,635,478 

3,215,125 

2,621,046 

3,300,110 

3,862,111 

4, 142,070 

4,267.181 

36,685,727 
44,580,232 
37,485,232 
46,937.372 
36,673,249 
28,433,530 
20,199,564 
21,427.308 
19,539,358 
16,588,239 
17,840,726 
25,867,432 
32,977.446 
47,533,370 
49,060,367 

Tot^-^s.... 

19,892 

424, '95,638 

14,923 

51,625,514 

475,821,152 

^^^PULATION  STATISTICS   IN   SCANDINAVIA. 

^c:uRious  and  interesting  paper  was  lately  read 
^^ore  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  by  Dr.  Broch, 
*^*"*nerly  a  Norwegian  official  of  State,  on  the  move- 
r^^nt  of  population  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
1^  vhich  he  showed  that  there  had  been  a  consider- 
^le  increase  in  Norway,  owing  to  the  great  excess 
^  births  over  deaths.  As  is  well  known,  emigration 
?^  been  for  many  years  largely  carried  on  in  Nor- 
^^,and  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  has 
****orbed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  and  yet,  in  the 


face  of  this  cause  of  depletion,  Norway  increases  her 
inhabitants  almost  faster  than  any  other  country. 
The  number  of  births  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  is  31*5  per  cent,  while 
in  France  it  is  only  25*6  per  cent. ;  and  while  in 
Norway  there  are  263  legitimate  births  to  every 
1,000  women,  France  can  only  show  174.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Norway  there  are  31  illegitimate 
children  to  every  1,000  women,  while  France  can 
show  33.  The  average  rates  of  mortality  during  a 
decennial  period  are  thus  given  : — Norway,  17*5  per 
cent  of  the  population  ;  Sweden,  19*4 ;  Denmark, 
19 ;  France,  22*5  ;  Belgium,  227 ;  Prussia,  26*1. 
The  subsequent  discussion,  which  turned  upon  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  French  population,  was 
wound  up  with  a  resolution  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  should  be  requested  to  establish  a  hygienic 
department,  with  the  special  view  of  taking  under  its 
cognisance  the  large  number  of  children  in  France 
placed  out  to  nurse  or  abandoned  altogether,  and 
that  a  report  should  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  each 
year  on  the  infant  mortality  and  hygiene,  the  par-- 
liculars  of  which  it  would  be  the  province  of  this- 
department  to  obtain. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  UNSOUND  ANIMALS. 

An  incident  very  similar  to  one  reported  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  of  Sept.  15,  p.  124,  and  at  page 
256,  recently  happened  at  Kloten,  in  Canton  Zurich. 
A  butcher  killed  a  diseased  calf  and  sold  the  fleshy 
and  ninety  persons  who  ate  of  it  have  fallen  ilL 
Five  of  them  are  not  expected  to  recover.  Two 
goats  that  drank  from  a  stream  into  which  some 
broth  made  from  the  infected  veal  was  thrown  also 
became  ill,  and  one  has  since  died.  The  butcher 
has  been  arrested,  and  the  local  authorities  are 
inquiring  into  the  matter. 


'PEPPER  DUST.' 

Not  long  since  at  the  weekly  spice  sales  in  Mincing 
Lane,  608  bags  (30  tons)  of  black  pepper  dust  were 
sold  to  a  single  hrm  of  brokeis  in  two  lots  at  2d. 
and  \\d,  per  lb.  respectively,  the  very  worst  pepper 
in  the  market  being  worth  4J//.  per  lb.,  and  this  in» 
the  face  of  a  protest  from  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Harvest  who  had  procured  an  analysis  which 
showed  the  *  dust '  to  be  composed  of  sand  and  clay 
44*2  per  cent,  leaves,  husks,  &c.,  mouldy  and  un- 
sound, 54*8  per  cent.,  and  whole  grains  of  pepper 
I  per  cent  When  the  question  of  the  sale  was  put 
to  the  'room '  only  three  hands  were  held  up  agamst 
it,  and  Mr.  Harvest  was  threatened  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  his  disinterested  interference.  Wheie 
are  the  sanitary  authorities  .> 


NEW   SYSTEM   OF   DRYING  WALLS,    AN1> 
DISINFECTING. 

Herr  Stanislaus  von  Kosinski,  of  Warsaw,  has 
(according  to  the  Builder)  patented  an  apparatus  for 
the  above  purpose  It  is  in  two  parts :  first,  an  air-heat- 
ing chamber,  which  can  be  transported  upon  wheels, 
like  a  portable  engine,  and  is  placed  in  the  room 
which  is  to  be  dried  or  disinfected  ;  and,  second,  a 
ventilator,  which  is  placed  outside  the  room,  and  is 
connected  with  the  air-heating  appliance  by  means 
of  pipes,  which  are  carried  through  suitably-arranged 
openings  in  the  door  or  window.  The  air  thus 
obtained  is  introduced  from  beneath  into  the  cham- 
ber, where  it  is  heated  on  heating;^  surfaces,  about 
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108  square  feet  in  extent.  It  is  then  directed  by 
means  of  a  radiating  pipe  upon  the  wall  or  other 
object  to  be  subjected  to  its  influence.  The  sicca- 
tive effects  of  the  appliance  act  in  three  ways. 
I.  In  the  mechanical  renewal  of  the  air  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  2.  In  the 
action  of  the  radiating  warmth  of  the  heating 
appliance.     3.  In  the  relative  dilution  of  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  extraction  of  large  quan- 
tities of  moisture  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  being 
•easily  brought  by  it  to  660°  F.,  its  powerful  disin- 
fectant action  is  evident.  The  inventor  has  applied 
it  to  the  arrangement  of  large  disinfecting  chambers 
in  which  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  passes 
through  the  objects  to  be  treated  combines  with  the 
high  temperature  in  bringing  about  the-  desired 
result. 

By  means  of  this  appliance  the  rapid  warming  of 
buildings,  churches,  barracks,  &c.,  can  be  effected, 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  vapour  and  moisture 
which  may  have  accumulated  in  crowded  rooms. 
The  Deutsche  Bauseitung  refers  to  its  utility  in 
many  matters  connected  with  building,  and  records 
several  facts  in  connection  with  its  employment  at 
Warsaw.  The  building  of  a  picture  gallery  was 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  the  edifice 
was  ready  for  use  in  Jan.  1882.  This  result,  it  is 
asserted,  could  only  have  been  attained  by  the  use 
of  such  an  apparatus  as  has  been  described.  The 
picture-gallery  contained  rooms  measuring  100,000 
cubic  feet.  Experiments  carried  out  in  Warsaw 
under  the  inspection  of  an  official  commission 
showed  that  in  a  private  house,  the  building  of 
which  was  commenced  in  May  1882,  rooms  mea- 
suring more  than  7,000  cubic  feet  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  first  story  were  completely  dried  in 
fourteen  days  by  means  of  this  system.  After  a 
sanitary  inspection  had  been  held,  these  rooms  were 
declared  ready  for  habitation  on  Oct.  i,  at  which 
time  workmen  were  still  engaged  upon  the  upper 
rooms  and  the  roof. 


AVENUES  AND  BOULEVARDS  IN  AMERICA. 
Our  American  Cousins^  a  new  periodical  published 
in  London,  writes  on  this  subject : — The  munici- 
palities accept  it  as  part  of  their  duties  to  adorn  and 
beautify  the  thoroughfares  of  the  localities  over 
which  they  have  control.  The  result  is  that  avenues 
and  boulevards  are  everywhere  constructed  out  of 
the  public  funds.  Even  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
which  are  probably  the  most  ill-governed  cities  in 
the  American  Union,  are  supplied  with  abundant 
trees.  When  a  new  city  is  laid  out,  attention  is  at 
once  bestowed  on  those  features  of  urban  life  which 
will  make  it  an  agreeable  abode  for  all  who  settle  in 
it.  It  is  a  practice  in  some  communities,  as  in 
Rochester,  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  if  owners  of 
property  plant  trees  along  the  front  of  their  pre- 
mises. So  much  has  been  done,  and  is  yet  being 
done,  towards  beautifying  the  outlying  parts  of 
Chicago,  that  many  miles  of  the  loveliest  boulevards 
in  the  world  have  already  been  constructed,  while 
plans  have  been  formed  for  connecting  the  whole  of 
the  public  parks  surrounding  the  city  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  miles  of 
magnificent  drives  will  eventually  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  people.  New  Haven  in  Connec- 
ticut, known  as  the  Elm  City,  is  so  amply  blessed 
with  verdure  that  the  view  of  the  place  from  East 


Rock  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  town  planted  in 
a  forest  The  same  impression  is  produced  when 
looking  down  upon  the  city  of  Rochester  finom 
Power's  Block.  Cleveland  and  Detroit  are  also  re- 
puted for  comeliness  and  verdure.  Euclid  Avenue 
in  the  former  city,  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  To  my  fancy,  however,  there  is  no  prettier 
town  in  either  Europe  or  America  than  Milwaukee. 
Its  charming  drives,  its  shady  walks,  its  lawns  and 
flower  gardens,  none  of  them  inclosed,  make  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  one  is  strolling  through 
a  public  park  instead  of  threading  the  streets  of  a 
thriving  and  industrious  community. 

ON  COPPER  AND  LEAD  IN  FOOD. 

M.  Armand  Gautier  has  recently  laid  before  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  a  book  with  the  above 
title,  which  reproduces  and  develops  the  personal 
researches  made  by  him  from  1878,  and  successively 
published,  on  the  causes  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
absorption  of,  the  real  influence  and  the  prophylaxis 
of  the  effects  of,  the  two  noxious  metals  which  are 
now  to  be  met  with  in  every  combination.  Three 
metals,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  constantly  used  in 
the  actual  conditions  of  human  life — iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  Of  these  three  substances  iron  yields 
only  inert  compounds,  useful  or  indispensable  to 
the  animal  economy,  of  which  it  forms  an  integral 
and  necessary  part.  Iron  and  lead,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  especial  combinations  which  are  poisonous 
or  at  least  injurious  in  repeated  doses.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  continual  relations  to  their  volmr- 
tary  or  involuntary  introduction  into  our  drinks,  our 
foods,  our  bodies,  they  are  almost  constantly  found 
at  the  present  time  in  the  blood  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  tissues.  It  becomes  a  question  of  what 
mechanism  and  under  what  circumstances  these 
metals  are  introduced  into  the  organs,  and  what 
part  they  play  when  they  are  thus  absorbed  in  small 
repeated  doses  ;  likewise,  how  they  are  eliminated, 
and  by  what  methods  they  may  be  recovered  when 
they  only  exist  but  in  very  small  quantities  in  our 
foods,  our  clothing,  and  our  excretions.  These 
questions  are  treated  by  M.  Gautier  in  a  series  of 
papers,  which  have  been  collected  and  completed  in 
the  volume  under  consideration.  When  these  re- 
searches were  commenced,  the  opinion  which  was 
formed  of  the  influence  that  might  be  exercised  upon 
the  animal  economy  by  indeterminate  but  always 
small  quantities  of  these  two  poisonous  metals  were 
only  founded  on  insufficient  or  doubtful  documentary 
evidence.  Even  the  existence  of  copper  and  lead 
in  our  food,  drink,  and  clothing  have  been  doubted. 
These  researches,  however,  based  on  dosages  and 
multiplied  experiments,  have  contributed — on  the 
one  hand,  to  destroy  ill-founded  apprehensions  ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  fix  attention  on  real  dangers  not 
sufficiently  considered,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
lead  in  our  daily  nourishment,  and  on  its  presence 
(now  thoroughly  demonstrated)  in  the  majority  rf 
our  organs.  M.  Gautier  believes  that  the  nrnto- 
plicity  of  accidents  affirmed  to  be  due  to  copfcr 
according  to  unverified  statistics  and  many  jwficial 
sentences,  and  the  consequent  danger  from  its  intro- 
duction into  our  daily  food,  do  not  constitute  a 
public  danger.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  enthe 
accord  with  Dr.  Galippe,  who  has  studied  this  quesp 
tion  and  has  experimentally  shown  its  worthlessness. 
It  is  true,  he  says,  that  we  daily  absorb  lead  in 
small  quantity,  and  this  metal  is  quite  as  poiaonoi^ 
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as  has  been  represented.  The  daily  and  indefinite 
absorption  of  lead  in  food  especially  <:onstitutes  a 
permanent  danger  to  public  health. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

DURING  September  and  October  1883. 

The  mean  temperature*  during  last  month  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  56° '8  ;  it  was  o°'3  above 
the  average  September  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
and  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month 
o(  dthrr  of  the  two  preceding  years.  An  excess  of  tem- 
perature prevailed  on  fourteen  days  of  the  monthj  while  on 
«ach  of  the  other  sixteen  days  it  was  below  the  average. 
The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  19th,  when  the 
mean  was  62^*1,  and  showed  an  excess  of  5^*3 ;  the 
coldest  day  was  the  30th,  when  the  mean  was  only  48° '3, 
and  was  6-' "6  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at 
Greenwich  on  seventeen  days  during  the  month,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  3*8  inches,  which  was  1*4  inches 
above  the  average  September  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years. 
Daring  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  rainfall 
amounted  to  167  inches,  which  was  i  *5  inches  below  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  same  period  of  sixty- one  years. 
The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  376*9  hours  during 
September,  and  ii6'i  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  re- 
corded at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  slightly  exceeded  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  'five  years 
187S-82.  South-westerly  winds  prevailed  during  the  first 
and  last  weeks  of  the  month.  The  recorded  amount  of 
oione  showed  a  considerable  excess  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  month,  but  the  amount  subsequently  measured 
vrai  below  the  average. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  now  dealt 
with  in  the  Registrar-Generars  Weekly  Return,  which 
have  an  estimated  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a 
lialf  millions  of  persons,  22,039  births  and  12,878  deaths 
were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  29th  ult. 
The  annual  birth-rate,  which  in  the  five  preceding  months 
had  steadily  declined  from  36*0  to  33*3,  was  again  33*3 
daring  September,  and  was  17  per  1,000  below  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  lowest  birth-rates  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last 
month  were  26*3  in  Brighton,  27-0  in  Bradford,  and  28  6 
In  Halifax ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards 
to  39*6  in  Nottingham,  42*9  in  Cardiff,  and  44*2  in 
SonderUnd.  In  London  the  birth-rate  was  only  32*3  per 
laOOOp  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
avenged  34-2. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  207  and  19*5,  was 
«gain  19*5  during  the  four  weeks  of  September,  and  08 
bdow  that  which  prevailed  in  these  towns  in  Septem- 
Ixr  1882.  The  lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  month 
an  the  twenty-eight  towns  was  14*6  in  Derby.  The  rates 
in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were 
«s  follow: — Bristol,  15-8;  London,  167;  Bradford, 
17-1;  Leicester,  17-3;  Oldham,  17*4;  Halifax,  18-1  ; 
Birkenhead,  18*4 ;  Nottingham,  19*2 ;  Huddersfield, 
'9*7 ;  Cardiff,  19*8  ;  Portsmouth,  20X) ;  Hull,  20-6 ; 
Wolverhampton,  21*2;  Norwich,  217;  Sheffield,  22*1  ; 
Bifmingham,  22*4 ;  Salford,  22-4 ;  Leeds,  22*9 ; 
Bdltai,23'9;  Blackburn,  23*1 ;  Plymouth,  23*5  ;  Brighton, 
aj'S ;  Liverpool,  24*8  ;  Preston,  25*3  ;  Sunderland,  257 ; 
Handiester,  25*8  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month, 
aS^s  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  While  the  death-rate  in 
Xjoodon  daring  September  did  not  exceed  167,  it  averaged 
^  much  as  21-9  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
The  11,878  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  daring  the  four  weeks  of  September  included  1,323 
^%luck  were  referred  to  diarrhoea,  423  to  scarlet  fever,  270 
to  'fever'  (principally  enteric),  220  to  whooping-cough, 
187  to  messies,  106  to  diphtheria,  and  50  to  small-pox. 
"^  lU,  3,579^  or  2*0  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  resulted 


from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  3 '9  per  1,000.  This  zymotic  rate,  notwithstanding 
the  slightly  increased  fatality  of  diarrhoea,  showed  a  further 
decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
though  it  exceeded  the  rate  from  the  same  diseases  in  these 
towns  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1881  and  1882,  when 
it  was  3-0  and  37  per  1,000  respectively.  The  death-rate 
in  London  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  during 
September  was  equal  to  2*8  per  1,000,  and  as  much  as  2*1 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  i  -9  in  Bristol  and  in 
Birkenhead,  to  6 '8  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  8 -o  in  Brighton, 
and  8*6  in  Preston.  Measles  caused  the  high  zymotic 
death-rate  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  diarrhoea  in 
Brighton  and  Preston. 

As  in  the  two  preceding  months,  diarrhoea  was  by  far 
the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns  during  Septeuiber.  The  annual  death-rate  from 
this  disease  in  these  town.s  which  in  the  two  preceding 
months  had  been  2*4  and  i'9,  was  2*0  during  September, 
and  slightly  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year,  which  was  I  '8  per  1,000.  The 
diarrhoea  death-rate  ranged  in  the  several  towns  from  0*9 
in  London  and  in  Halifax,  to  5*3  in  Brighton  and  in 
Bolton,  and  7*0  in  Preston.  While  the  diarrhoea  rate  did 
not  exceed,  as  above  stated,  o-8  per  1,000  in  London,  it 
averaged  as  much  as  3*0  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which 
had  risen  in  the  five  preceding  months  from  0*36  to  0*64 
per  1,000,  was  again  0*64  during  September.  In  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882  the  scarlet  fever 
death-rates  in  these  towns  were  0*84  and  0-59  respcciively. 
No  death  was  referred  last  month  to  this  disease  in  Ports- 
mouth, Norwich,  Wolverhampton,  Sunderland,  and  in 
four  smaller  towns.  The  scarlet  fever  death-rate  in  the 
other  towns  ranged  upwards  to  i-i  in  Sheffield,  i'2in 
Birmingham,  and  2*4  in  Leeds.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  *  fever'  (principally  enteric),  which  had  been  0*23, 
0*25,  and  0*31  in  the  three  preceding  months,  further  rose 
to  0-41  during  September.  In  London  the  death-rate 
from  fever  was  036,  and  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  045  per  1,000,  and  was  equal  to 
0-8  in  Salford  and  in  Sheffield,  and  i  o  in  Halifax. 
The  death-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  had  been 
0*39  and  0*46  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1881  and 
1882,  was  0*33  last  month,  and  showed  a  slight  increase 
upon  the  declining  rates  in  recent  months  ;  in  London  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  was  equal  to  0*35,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  twcniy-scven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  it  was  equal  to  0*9  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  i-i  in  Brighton.  The  annual 
death-rate  from  measles,  which  in  the  three  previous 
months  had  been  072, 071,  and 0*66,  declined  last  month 
to  0*28,  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  recorded  in  any  month 
since  February  last.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  this 
disease  was  0*25  per  1,000,  while  in  the  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  0*31,  and  was  equal  to  1*4  in  Brighton,  and 
2*9  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  rate  of  moitality  from 
diphtheria  was  0*16,  and  showed  a  slight  increase  upon 
that  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  months ;  the  rate  in 
London  was  more  than  treble  that  recorded  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  During  the 
four  weeks  of  September  50  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were 
registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  of  these  32  were 
returned  in  Birmingham,  10  in  Sunderland,  6  in  London, 
I  in  Liverpool,  and  i  in  Hull.  During  the  last  three 
months  no  fewer  than  54  deaths  from  small -pox  have  been 
recorded  in  Birmingham.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox in  London  showed  a  further  slight  increase  ;  the  num- 
ber of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospi- 
tals, which  had  been  55  and  57  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  further  rose  to  60  at  the  end  of  September.  The 
average  weekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted  to  these 
hospitals,  which  had  been  6  and  10  in  the  two  previous 
months,  was  9  during  September. 
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The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  185  per  i,ocx>  during 
September,  which  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  188 1  and  18S2,  when  it  was  125  and 
172  per  i,ooo  respectively.  In  London,  owing  to  the 
decreased  fatality  of  diarrh(Ka,  the  proportion  of  infant  mor- 
tality was  only  138  per  i,cx>o,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  in  which  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  showed 
an  increase,  it  averaged  as  much  as  232  per  1,000,  and 
considerably  exceeded  that  returned  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  months.  While  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  last 
month  did  not  exceed  133  and  143  in  Halifax  and  Old- 
ham, it  was  equal  to  254  in  Birmingham,  262  in  Preston, 
and  366  in  Brighton. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  Metropolitan  returns,  was  below  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in 
London  during  September  was  157,  and  the  annual  death- 
rale  was  equal  to  27  per  1,000,  against  2-2  and  3*1  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  188 1  and  1882.  In  Liverpool 
last  month  the  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases  was 
3*5  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  309  of  the  deaths  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  September  were  not  certi- 
fied, either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  or  by  a 
coroner.  Th^se  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  corresponded  with  the  rate 
in  the  same  period  of  1882.  In  London  the  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths  was  only  I'O  per  cent.,  whereas  it 
averaged  3-3  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  all  the 
causes  of  deaths  were  duly  certified  in  Derby  throughout 
the  month,  and  but  one  was  uncertified  in  Plymouth  and 
Nottingham  ;  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths 
was  equal  to  7*0  in  Iluddersfield,  7*9  in  Wolverhampton, 
and  1 1  '4  in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from 
all  causes  was  equal  to  15*5  per  1,000  during  September, 
against  13*2  and  i6'0  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  188 1 
and  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  in  these  suburban  districts,  which  had 
been  3*4  and  3-0  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further 
declined  to  2*3  in  September.  During  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  29ih  ult.,  80  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea,  39  of 
scarlet  fever,  24  of  whooping-cough,  13  of  measles,  13  of 
diphtheria,  13  of  *  fever*  (principally  enteric),  and  not  one 
of  small- pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  rinij.  The 
fatality  of  ea:h  of  these  diseases,  excepting  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  showed  a  decline.  Thirteen  fatal  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  13  of  whooping-cough,  4  of  measles,  and  4  of  *  fever  * 
were  recorded  in  the  district  of  West  Ham.  Three  deaths 
from  diphtheria  were  registered  in  Tottenham,  and  four 
from  scarlet  fever  in  Epsom  sub-districts. 

The  mean  temperature  during  October  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  50°  4.  It  exceeded  by  o°-8 
the  average  October  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
but  was  slightly  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1882.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on 
fifteen  days  of  the  month,  while  it  was  below  the  average 
on  each  of  the  other  sixteen  days.  The  warmest  day  of 
the  month  was  the  25th,  when  the  mean  was  58°'!,  and 
as  much  as  9°*o  above  the  average  ;  the  coldest  day  was 
the  22nd,  when  the  mean  was  only  43° 'O,  and  7°'i  below 
the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  four- 
een  days  during  the  month  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
1*6  inches,  which  was  1*2  inches  below  the  average 
October  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  The  rainfall  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  18*3  inches, 
which  was  nearly  3  inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in 
the  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above 
the  horizon  during  3287  hours  in  October,  and  69-9  hours 
of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  :  this 
amount  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  correspond- 


ing month  of  the  five  preceding  years  1 878-82.  Soatlh 
westerly  winds  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  ptrt  of 
the  month.  The  recorded  amount  of  ozone  was  coIlside^ 
ably  below  the  average  of  recent  corresponding  periods ; 
an  excess  prevailed,  however,  from  the  14th  to  the  vfii. 
of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  now  dealt  with 
in  the  Registrar-GeneraPs  weekly  return,  which  have  an 
estimated  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons,  28,189  births  and  16,287  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  Nov.  3.  The 
annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  33*3  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  rose  during  October  to  34"i,  and 
almost  corresponded  with  the  rate  that  prevailed  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest  birth-rates  list 
month  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  were  26*6  in  HaliCu 
and  in  Bradford,  and  27*4  in  Brighton  ;  the  rates  ranged 
upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  387  in  Portsmouth,  42*0  is 
Blackburn,  and  42  4  in  Sunderland.  In  London  the 
birth-rate  was  33  3  per  1,000,  and  in  the  twenty-seres 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  34*9. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  these  twenty-eight  towo^ 
which  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months  had  been 
19-5  per  1,000,  was  197  during  the  five  weeks  of 
October,  and  1  '2  per  1,000  below  that  recorded  in  these 
towns  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1882.  The  lowest 
annual  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  was  147  in  Portsmouth.  The  rates  in  the  otha 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  :— 
Norwich,  15*3;  Halifax,  15*6;  Leicester,  16 -o ;  Derbji, 
i6-2  ;  Bristol,  170;  Brighton,  17*4;  Huddersfield,  17-5; 
Plymouth,  177;  Birmingham,  i8-o ;  Sheffield,  l8'l; 
Bradford,  18*2;  London,  18*4;  Oldham.  187;  Bir- 
kenhead, 19*2  ;  W^olverhampton,  197  ;  Sunderlmd, 
19-9;  Nottingham,  20*3;  Hull,  21*1;  Cardiff,  21-4; 
Bolton,  217;  Blackburn,  22*5;  Liverpool,  23*5; 
Leeds,  24*6 ;  Preston,  24*9  ;  Salford,  26*2  ;  Mandies- 
ter,  267  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month  27*30 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  London  the  death-rate  daring 
October  did  not  exceed  18*4  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  20*8.  The 
16,287  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
during  the  five  weeks  of  October  included  680  which 
resulted  from  diarrhoea,  620  from  scarlet  fever,  305  from 
'fever  '  (principally  enteric),  267  from  measles,  212  froa 
whoop'ng-cough,  151  from  diphtheria,  and  40  from  small- 
pox. Thus  2,280,  or  14*0  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths^ 
were  referred  to  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  2*8  per  1,000.  This  zymotic  rate  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  la^t  month,  owing  to  the  decreased 
fatality  of  summer  diarrhoea,  showed  a  marked  decline 
from  the  rate  in  the  preceding  month,  and  was  below  the 
rate  from  the  same  diseases  in  these  towns  in  the  cor^^ 
sponding  period  of  188 1  and  1882.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  during  October  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
was  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*4  per  1,000,  and  was  0*6 
below  the  average  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  lowns^ 
among  which  it  ranged  from  0*9  in  both  Norwich  and 
Bristol,  to  47  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  5*1  in  Leeds,  and 
6*9  in  Preston.  Measles  caused  the  high  zymotic  rate  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  scarlet  fever  in  Leeds,  and  diauhoa 
in  Preston. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zvmotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  in  October.  The  annual  deaih-nie 
from  this  disease,  which  in  the  three  preceding  months  had 
been  2-4,  1*9,  and  2*0  per  1,000,  declined  to  0*8  dnrtif 
October,  which,  however,  slightly  exceeded  the  rate  fio» 
this  disease  recorded  in  these  towns  in  the  correspoodiflC 
period  of  1882.  The  highest  death-rates  from  diarrhcei 
last  month  were  2-0  in  W^olverhampton,  2*1  in  Blackhoni, 
and  4  "6  in  Preston.  The  diarrhoea  rate  did  not  exceed 
0'4  in  London,  whereas  it  averaged  as  much  as  1*2  per 
1,000  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  death- 
rate  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*64  ui  each  of  the 
two  preceding  months,  rose  to  076  per  1,000  dnrin^ 
October ;  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1 88 1  and  18S2 
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the  death-rates  from  this  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
ipcre  I  03  and  079  respectively.  No  death  from  scarlet 
fever  was  returned  last  month  in  Brighton,  Plymouth, 
Bolton,  Huddersfield,  or  Halifax ;  whereas  in  the  other 
:owns  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  ranged  upwards  to 
1-2  in  Salford,  I  '6  in  Cardiff,  and  2*9  in  Leeds.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  *  fever'  (principally  enteric),  which  had 
risen  steadily  in  the  four  preceding  months  from  0*23  to 
9*41  per  1,000,  declined  to  0*37  during  October.  The 
death-rate  from  fever  in  London  was  0*35  per  1,000,  and 
was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  it  was  equal  to  I'O 
in  Portsmouth  and  i'2  in  Preston.  The  death-rate 
from  measles  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had 
declined  from  072  to  0*28  in  the.  four  previous  months, 
rose  again  to  0*32  during  October ;  in  the  twenty- 
Kven  provincial  towns  the  death-rate  from  this  disease 
iligbtly  exceeded  that  recorded  in  London,  and  was  equal 
U>  I'l  in  Salford  and  16  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The 
rmtc  of  mortality  from  whooping-cough  during  October  was 
squal  to  0*26  per  1,000,  against  0*31  and  0*33  in  the  two 
preceding  months ;  in  London  the  whooping-cough  death- 
rate  was  equal  to  0*26  per  i,O0Of  and  corresponded  with 
Jie  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
imong  which  the  highest  rates  were  0*8  in  Brighton,  and 
I  "4  in  Huddersfield.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diph- 
Jieria  showed  a  further  increase  upon  the  rates  returned  in 
recent  months  ;  in*London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease 
■ras  equal  to  0*27  per  1,000,  and  was  considerably  more 
than  double  that  recorded  in  the  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  did  not  average  more  than  O'l  I.  In  Leeds  7  deaths 
were  referred  to  diphtheria  last  month,  and  in  Nottingham 
S.  During  the  five  weeks  of  October  40  fatal  cases  of  small- 
pox were  recorded  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  ;  of  these,  1 7 
occurred  in  Birmingham,  li  in  London,  9  in  Sunderland, 
and  one  in  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle- 
opon-Tyne,  respectively.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox in  London  last  month  showed  a  marked  decline  ;  the 
number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these 
hospitals,  which  had  been  57  and  60  at  the  end  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  declined  to  41  at  the  close  of  October. 
The  average  tweekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted  to 
these  hospitals  was  7  during  last  month,  showing  a  further 
decline  from  the  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measared  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
ai^  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  156  per  i,ooo  during 
October,  and  was  slightly  below  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  when  it  was  162  per 
1,000.  The  proportion  of  infant  mortality  in  London  did 
sot  exceed  132,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  175  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from  103  and 
III  in  Brighton  and  Portsmouth,  to  206  in  Salford,  214 
In  Newcastle-upon-T}Tie,  and  245  in  Preston.  This  very 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Preston  was  mainly  due  to 
excessive  Vitality  of  diarrhoeal  diseases,  the  mortality  from 
wludi  in  that  town  has,  during  each  of  the  last  three 
months,  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  any  other 
of  the  twenty-eight  towns. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
^dged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  that 
kceorded  in  the  corresponding  period  either  of  1881  or 
18S2.  The  average  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to 
these  diseases  in  London  during  October  was  260,  and  the 
oiniial  death-rate  was  equal  to  3*4  per  1,000,  against  4*1 
afid  4*0  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881  and  1882. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool 
last  month  was  4*9  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  399,  or  2*4  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  October  were 
sot  certified  either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or 
hy  a  coroner.  The  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was 
only  1*3  in  London,  while  it  averaged  3*3 'per  cent,  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  All  the  causes  of  death 
4luiog  the  month  we.'e  dnly  certified  in  Portsmouth  and 


Plymouth,  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was 
equal  to  5  -6  in  Liverpool  and  in  Huddersfield,  no  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  12*4  in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  subur- 
ban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  during 
October  from  all  causes  was  equal  to  14-3  per  1,000, 
against  14*5  and  15*2  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1881  and  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  in  these  suburban  districts  was  1*6,  and 
showed  a  further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  re- 
cent months.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  3rd  inst. 
59  fatal  cases  of  diarrhcea,  29  of  scarlet  fever,  23  of 
whooping-cough,  22  of  *  fever*  (principally  enteric),  18  of 
I  diphtheria.  11  of  measles,  and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were 
recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  The  fatality  of  diarrhcea, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  showed  a  decline,  whereas  that 
of  *  fever*  showed  an  increase.  Seventeen  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever,  10  from  whooping-cough,  and  10  from  fever, 
were  registered  in  the  district  of  West  Ham.  Of  the  18 
fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  outer  ring,  5  were  recorded 
in  Harrow  sub-district,  and  6  in  the  district  of  Edmonton. 
Five  deaths  were  referred  to  fever  in  the  district  of 
Brentford. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


NORTH-WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  this  association  was  held  at  Birkenhead  on 
Oct.  1 1  ;  Dr.  Rayner,  of  Stockport,  in  the  chair.  Some 
of  the  members  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  new 
public  baths,  Argyle  Street  South ;  the  new  pavilion  for 
infectious  patients,  Livingstone  Street ;  and  the  disinfect- 
ing premises.  King  Edward  Street.  The  business  com- 
menced by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
Dr.  Fentem  brought  up  the  case  of  the  recent  appointment 
of  medical  officer  of  health  by  the  Bakewell  Urban 
Authority.  The  late  medical  officer,  who  had  served  the 
board  faithfully  since  1872,  had  been  set  aside,  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  acted  as  assistant  to  a  local  practi- 
tioner appointed  in  his  place.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  association  at  the  action  of  the  Bakewell 
Authority  was  passed.  Dr.  Vacher,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Birkenhead,  read  a  paper  on  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases  by  means  of  the  milk  supply,  and  concluded 
by  urging  that  milk  producers  and  sellers  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  rather  than 
the  Privy  Council,  and  that  model  by-laws  for  the  guidance 
I  of  local  authorities  in  regulating  and  controlling  the  milk 
I  supply  should  be  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Local 
I  Government  Board.  Dr.  Vacher  was  also  in  favour  of 
I  local  authorities  having  power  to  require  milk  dealers  to 
furnish  lists  of  their  customers  to  the  authorities  on 
demand.  The  chairman.  Dr.  M*Nicoll,  and  Mr.  Corbett 
joined  in  the  discussion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the 
views  of  the  association  under  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

ASSOCIATION     OF     ENGINEERS    AND     SUR. 
VEYORS. 

On  Sep^.  8  a  district  meeting  was  held  at  Bury  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors,  when  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of 
members,  it  being  described  as  the  best  yet  witnessed  at 
any  similar  meeting.  The  members  met  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  the  Mayor,  who  was  present  in  his  official  capacity. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  :— Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  city  engineer  of  Oxford,  and  president  of 
the  association,  who  presided ;  Messrs.    R.  Vawser,  M. 
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Inst.  C.E.,  Manchester,  local  secretary;  Mr.  J.  Cart- 
wright,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  Bury;  A.  M.  Fowler,  M. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Manchester;  E.  R.  S.  Escott,  C.E.,  borough 
engineer,  Halifax  ;  J.  H.  Cox,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor, 
Bradford  ;  J.  P.  Spencer,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  Joseph  Mitchell,  borough  surveyor, 
Hyde  ;  George  Jennings,  borough  surveyor,  Rotherham  ; 
Richard  Porter,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor,  Wakefield;  G. 
B.  Jerram,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the 
Walthamstow  Local  Board  ;  Alfred  Creir,  borough  sur- 
veyor and  water  engineer,  Lancaster  ;  S.  S.  Piatt,  Assoc. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  borough  surveyor,  Rochdale;  George 
Eaton,  borough  surveyor,  Crewe  ;  Joseph  Swarbrick,  sur- 
veyor to  Local  Board,  Withington ;  William  Stubbs, 
borough  surveyor.  Over  Darwen  ;  A.  Greenwood,  sur- 
veyor to  Local  Board,  Todmorden ;  Richard  Amistead, 
surveyor  to  improvement  commissioners,  Bingley  ;  Joseph 
Hague,  surveyor  to  Local  Board,  Burton ;  W.  L.  Roth- 
well,  Bury;  W.  Wellbum,  Middleton ;  Wm.  Dent, 
surveyor  to  Local  Board,  Nelson ;  James  Diggle, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  borough  engineer,  Hey  wood ;  Thomas 
Hey  wood,  surveyor  to  Local  Board,  Barton ;  J.  P. 
Wilson,  Bury ;  R.  Pickering,  Whitehaven ;  R.  Brier- 
ley,  town  surveyor,  Newton-in-Mackerfield  ;  John  Cook, 
surveyor  to  Local  Board,  North  Brierley  ;  Joseph  Lob- 
ley,  Hanley ;  John  Wilson,  Bacup  ;  C.  L.  M.  Wilson, 
Bacup ;  G.  Biddle,  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  Company, 
Liverpool ;  Robert  Thompson,  Waterloo ;  J.  Earnshaw, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  J.  Allison,  Manchester ;  Charles 
Jones,  hon.  sec,  Ealing;  J.  A.  Hall,  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool ;  Henry  Whitlow,  Sowerby  Bridge  ;  and  Tom 
Gledhill,  Heckmondwikc.  Visitors  :  The  Mayor  of  Bury 
(Alderman  Duckworth),  Alderman  Cook  (chairman  of  the 
gas  committee).  Councillor  Tuke  (chairman  of  the  streets, 
&c.,  committee),  Mr.  T.  Newbigging,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Brierley,  Blackburn ;  and  Mr.  John  West,  engi- 
neer to  the  Manchester  corporation  gasworks. 

The  president  welcomed  the  members  present,  and  said 
he  was  pleased  to  see  so  large  an  attendance. 

Mr.  R.  Vawser  was  again  elected  district  secretary. 

Public  Works  of  Bury. 

Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  borough  surveyor  and  engineer,  then 
read  a  long  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  sanitary  division. 

Waterworks. 

The  waterworks  were  established  under  an  Act 
obtained  in  1838,  and  the  main  source  of  supply  until  1846 
was  a  small  impounding  reservoir  3J  acres  in  extent,  with 
a  gathering  ground  of  170  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  5  J 
mUlion  cubic  feet,  at  Shuttleworth ;  and  a  small  service 
reservoir  of  3 J  acres  at  Spouthouse,  with  a  capacity  of  i  J 
million  cubic  feet.  Shortly  after  the  Improvement  Act  ot 
1846  was  got  the  demand  increased,  and  the  company  got 
powers  to  construct  the  Gin  Hall  reservoir,  14  acres  in 
extent,  with  a  capacity  of  seven  million  cubic  feet,  and  a 
gathering  ground  of  160  acres,  with  powers  to  utilise 
Longcroft  Brook  ;  but  the  enormous  compensation  de- 
manded by  millowners  on  the  stream  led  to  the  latter 
scheme  being  abandoned.  The  demand  increased,  and  the 
company  in  1853  got  a  bill  to  construct  a  reservoir  at 
Calfhey,  about  eight  miles  away,  but  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  rival  company  the  Bury  company  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Bury  and  Ratcliflfe  Company  with  a  district 
about  20  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  four 
miles,  and  embracing  some  20  townships.  The  Calfhey 
reservoir  was  constructed,  with  a  capacity  of  about  22 
million  cubic  feet,  and  a  gathering  ground  of  872  acres. 
The  first  conduit  from  this  reservoir,  and  the  only  one  in 
use  until  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  was  laid  with 
earthenware  pipes  to  a  small  service  reservoir  at  Holden 
W^ood,  about  a  mile  below  the  impounding  reservoir. 
This  conduit  was  now  superseded  with  an  18  inch  iron 
main  which  enables  the  Gin  Hall  reservoir,  now  used  as  a 


service  reservoir,  to  obtain  a  much  more  adequate  tapply. 
Soon  afterwards  the  company  acquired  the  Hddcn 
Wood  reservoir,  constructed  some  years  previoasly 
to  supply  mills  down  to  the  junction  with  the  river 
Irwell,  with  a  gathering  ground  of  549  acres,  and  a 
capacity  of  14  .million  cubic  feet,  but  now  used  only 
as  a  compensation  reservoir,  the  company  having  to  aUov 
six  cubic  feet  per  second  to  millowners.  In  1872  the  com- 
missioners purchased  the  works  of  the  company,  and  ai 
the  wants  of  the  district  had  increased,  also  purchased  the 
undertaking  of  the  Haslingden  and  Rawtenstall  Water- 
works Company,  with  a  gathering  ground  of  1,300  acre^ 
a  surface  of  88  acres,  and  a  capacity  of  56  million  cubic 
feet,  and  capable  of  supplying  a  much  larger  district  thaa 
it  was  originally  intended  for.  This  purchase  rendered  the 
immediate  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1872  unnecessary — the  construction  of  the  Ogdci 
Valley  reservoir — but  for  which  all  the  land,  &c.,  necessuy 
had  been  purchased,  and  in  connection  with  which  a 
gathering  ground  of  964  acres  had  been  acquiied. 
This  new  reservoir  would  have  a  surface  of  53  acres,  and  a 
capacity  of  56  million  feet.  At  Clark's  Hill,  about  3) 
miles  off,  a  service  reservoir  had  been  construct^  to  snpiSj 
the  outlying  districts  to  the  south  of  Bury,  and  capable^  m 
case  of  accident  to  the  mains  above  Bury,  of  supplying  the 
town  itself.  It  had  a  capacity  of  7|  million  cubic  feet,  and 
was  made  at  a  cost  of  21,000/.  'Die  purchase  of  lanid  for 
the  Ogden  reservoir  had  cost  27,000/.,  and  there  had  been 
a  great  expenditure  on  new  mains,  &c.  ;  3,060/.  in  the  re- 
newal of  works  at  the  Calfhey  reservoir,  the  removal  oC 
hundreds  of  tons  of  silt,  the  renewal  of  clows,  fencing,  &c., 
and  a  new  bywash.  The  committee  had  under  consideia- 
tion  the  construction  of  a  high  service  reservoir  at  HasUng- 
den,  at  about  1,000  feet  elevation,  which  would  have  to  be 
supplied  by  a  pumping  station  erected  in  the  Ogden  Valley. 
The  water  would  have  to  be  lifted  320  feet  in  a  length  of 
I  j  mile.  Land  for  this  had  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
1,670/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  pumping  station,  &&, 
was  estimated  at  about  8,000/.  in  addition.  The  total 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  the  works  was  367,561/. 
%s,  S(/,,  and  the  revenue  last  year  was  25,281/.  is.,  and  the 
expenditure  about  27,800/.,  showing  a  loss  of  about  2,500/. 
on  last  year's  working. 

Hospitals  and  Baths, 

The  paper  next  described  the  baths,  which,  it  was  said, 
were  completed  at  a  cost  of  3,500/.,  and  were  opened  in 
1864,  and  the  different  classes  of  baths,  plunge,  slipper, 
private,  and  Turkish  were  particularised.  Th«y  were  well 
attended,  and  it  was  intended  shortly  to  extend  then. 
The  annual  outlay  was  about  520/.,  and  the  revenue  4001, 
so  that  the  yearly  loss  was  about  120/.  The  necessity  of 
new  building  by-laws  was  named,  and  the  objection  to 
adopt  the  model  ones  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
their  action  hindering  instead  of  helping  to  secure  saoitaiy 
buildings.  The  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases  was  de- 
scribed, it  being  on  the  pavilion  principle,  with  foor 
wards,  and  having  accommodation  for  fifty  beds,  with 
every  modem  requirement.  The  total  cost  was  about 
3,000/.,  or  about  60/.  per  bed. 

Disposal  of  Sewage. 

As  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  nothing  had  yet  been  daac, 
but  land  for  purification  works  had  been  purchased,  aad 
plans  for  intercepting  sewers,  &c.,  were  prepared.  It  was 
intended  to  precipitate  the  sewage  in  tanks,  and  then  filter 
it  over  the  land.  The  sewers  were  laid  in  straight  lines 
from  manhole  to  manhole,  with  ventilation  by  the  man- 
holes ;  the  street  grids  were  all  trapped  with  gullies  to 
prevent  the  sewers  from  being  filled  with  dirt.  The  leogtb 
of  the  sewers  was  44^  miles.  During  the  last  six  years 
20  miles  of  sewers  and  cross  drains  hstd  been  Udd. 

The  destructor  kilns  consisted  of  one  of  Fryer's  patent 
four-celled  destructors,  completed  Nov.  1881,  and  erected 
in  such  a  manner  as    to  admit  of   extension  withoat 
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Iteration.  The  heat  evolved  from  the  combus- 
e  material  is  utilised  for  generating  steam  in  a 
lar  boiler  used  in  connection  with  a  mortar  mill 
f  grinding  about  10  cwt.  of  mortar  per  hour,  for 
re  is  a  ready  sale  at  about  5^.  per  ton.  The  List 
king  is  1,-312  tons  of  mortar  sold  at  5^.  per  ton, 
328/.  \s,  3^.,  which,  after  deducting  expenses, 
>alance  to  the  credit  of  the  mill  of  52/.  3^.  9^. 
gement  of  the  flues  is  such  that  heated  gases  can 

utilised  through  the  boiler  or  allowed  to  pass 

the  chimney  by  a  main  flue  which  has  been 
as  well  as  the  chimney  and  other  parts,  to  allow 

extension  of  the  furnaces.  The  chimney  is 
igh.  There  is  an  engine-house,  store-room,  and 
I  road,  with  substantial  retaining  walls  of  stone, 
:es5  to  the  top  of  the  cells  where  the  rubbish  is 
ect  to  the  charging-chambers.     The  store-room 

ten  tons  of  lime,  and  the  engine-house  is  large 
r  extension,  and  contains  an  eight-horse  engine, 

four  furnaces  are  arranged  on  an  inclined  plane, 
om  the  top,  and  the  material,  after  remaining  in 
ce  two  hours,  is  withdrawn  in  the  form  of 
being  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  former  bulk, 
'  make  excellent  mortar  with  lime  of  one-third 
rd  clinker.  The  flues  require  cleaning  out  once 
mths,  when  about  twenty  loads  of  dust  are  taken 
)ut  16  tons  of  material  are  treated  per  day,  an 
►f  four  tons  per  cell ;  the  total  amount  for  the 
ig  March  last  being  4,352  tons  in  6,885  working 

a  cost  of  is.  8J</.  per  ton  for  actual  working 
The  original  cost  and  royalty  was  3,500/. 

50NS    AS    TO    Cost   of  Various  Modes   of 
Excreta  Disposal. 

uncillor  Tuke  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject, 
that  in  the  year  1879  he  prepared  a  statement 
alth  committee  showing  the  comparative  cost  of 
-.ancashire  midden  privy  with  the  pail  closet, 
:hat  time  was  being  adopted  at  the  rate  of  from 

00  per  year.  He  laid  before  the  committee  a 
f  the  information  he  now  purposed  to  submit, 
:atistics  up  to  March  31,  1879.  ^^^  ^^e  par- 
nce  that  date  he  was  indebted  to  the  sanitary 

Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  whose  courtesy  and  atten- 
low  desired  to  acknowledge.  After  giving  the 
s  of  the  number  of  ashpits  and  pails  from  1874  to 

last  he  said  : — 

he  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  average 
St  of  each  pail  closet  since  1877  has  been  I2j.  5</., 
:h  midden  privy  6s.  %d.     But  some  explanation 

1  with  these  figures,  otherwise  erroneous  con- 
ill  be  drawn  from  them.  The  total  number  of 
,  the  borough  is  10,732,  and  the  number  of 
d  closets  of  both  classes  is  8,673,  of  which  567 

in  mills,  workshops,  schools,  &c.,  other  than 
,  viz. — 1 70  pails  and  397  midden  privies.  De- 
67  privies  from  the  total  number  (8,673)  *t  leaves 
use  in  dwellings.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
,626  householders  within  the  borough  share  the 
f  a  privy  with  one  or  more  neighbours.  It 
lat  about  400  pail  closets  are  used  for  more  than 
y,  viz. — for  900  houses,  the  remainder  serving  one 
h.  The  total  number  of  pails  at  present  in  use 
69,  minus  170  in  mills,  &c.,  leaves  3,397  for  the 
I99  families,  or  at  the  rate  of  i  -12  houses  per 
le  total  number  of  midden  privies  being  5, 104, 
7  in  mills,  &c.,  leaves  4,707  for  the  use  of  6,833 
Dr  at  the  rate  of  i  -45  per  midden  privy.  These 
ns  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  weight  of 
,0  be  removed,  but  need  to  be  a  little  modified  in 
ctical  application,  as  the  larger  middens  cost 
I  to  empty  in  proportion  to  the  houses  they  serve 
re  one  privy  serves  only  one  house.  To  guard 
e  cnt)neou>  assumption  that  the  cost  of  the  pail 
JtMxXy  decreasinj  us  nii^lit  be  deduced  from  the 


yearly  statements,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  system, 
being  only  a  few  years  old,  the  first  *  crop '  of  pails  (in- 
cluding the  stock  in  hand  when  the  extension  was  checked)^ 
and  other  equipments  is  only  just  wearing  out.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  department  had  had  practically  no  charges 
on  this  account,  but  the  pails  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
dissolution,  and  unless  the  system  is  to  be  definitely 
abandoned,  a  heavy  cost  must  shortly  be  incurred  which 
will  raise  the  average  to  its  normal  level.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable saving  practised  by  the  Health  Committee  in 
carrying  out  this  system  which  no  consideration  of  economy 
will  justify.  As  the  pail  system  expanded,  the  charges  of 
the  health  department  became  so  onerous  that  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  abandon  the  practice  of  washing  the  pails 
and  of  employing  the  vans  to  carry  the  excreta  to  the 
depdt ;  and  the  pails  have  since  been  carried  to  a  barrel - 
cart  and  the  contents  tumbled  in,  and  the  dirty  pails^ 
unwashed,  are  returned  to  the  closets.  Then  the  barrels, 
bespattered  with  their  unlovely  charge,  are  proudly  paraded 
through  the  streets,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  people,, 
whose  senses,  day  by  day,  are  outraged  and  sickened  by 
the  intolerable  sight  and  smell.  According  to  an  estimate 
furnished  by  the  inspector  in  1882,  it  appears  that  if  the 
vans  were  used  and  the  pails  washed,  as  in  a  decently 
conducted  system  they  would  be,  the  extra  cost  per  pail 
per  year  would  be  4J.  $d.  for  labour  only,  allowing  nothing 
for  the  extra  cost  of  pails,  dep6ts,  &c.  Applying  these 
explanations  to  the  average  cost  of  the  two  systems,  the 
following  results  appear  to  be  evolved. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  average  cost  of  the 
midden  privies  for  the  past  seven  years  was  Gs.  Sd.  each,  with 
an  average  servitude  of  i  '45  houses  to  each  privy,  or  4f.  yd, 
per  house.  The  average  cost  of  the  pail  closets  was  I2s.  $d., 
with  an  average  servitude  of  only  i  'i 2  houses  per  pail.  To 
properly  compare  the  relative  cost  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  two  systems  to  a  common  degree  of  servitude,  and  I 
take  I  '45  the  servitude  of  the  midden  privies,  as  the  unit  for 
comparison  in  each  case.  Therefore  if  the  servitude  upon 
the  pail  closets  were  raised  to  that  endured  by  the  midden 
privies,  the  cost  would  be  increased  from  12s.  ^d.  to 
16^.  i</.per  pail.  And  if  the  pails  were  properly  washed 
and  the  vans  employed,  the  cost  of  the  complete  system 
would  be  raised  by  the  addition  of  4J.  ^d,  to  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  20^.  hd.  per  pail,  or  14J.  2d.  per  house. 

The  Combined  or  Modified  Privy.  —  During  the  past  few 
years  the  Health  Committee,  shocked  at  the  increasing 
financial  load  imposed  by  the  pail  system,  have  cast  about 
for  some  plan  embracing  the  economical  advantages  of  the 
midden  privy  without  its  unsanitary  objections,  and  have, 
as  a  kind  of  compromise,  been  constructing  what  they  ten» 
*  modified  privies,*  whose  characteristics  are  ^  said  lobe — 
I.  protection  of  the  contents  from  outside  moisture  ;  2. 
protection  of  the  surrounding  earth  from  faecal  soakage 
from  the  inside  ;  3.  complete  admixture  of  the  ashes  and 
fajcal  matter  within  the  midden  ;  and  4.  case  of  removal. 
I  need  not  enter  into  any  description  oi:  this  privy,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  midden 
privy.  It  has  nevertheless  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
the  excreta  to  be  carted  through  the  streets,  and  the  cost 
of  removal,  so  far  as  the  inspector  can  judge,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  midden  privies,  viz.  dr.  6d,  to  dr.  Sd.  per  year, 
or  4J.  yd.  per  house. 

The  Slop-Water  Carriage  System. — This  is,  I  suppose, 
the  system  successfully  introduced  into  Salford  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  in  use  in  Bristol,  Salford,  and 
Hyde,  where  the  Bury  Health  Committee  investigated  it  a 
few  years  ago.  In  1879  I  recommended  that  a  trial  of  the 
system  should  be  made  in  Bury,  and  eighty-one  of  these 
closets  are  now  in  use  in  the  borough.  I  need  not  describe 
the  closet  (which  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you  all) 
further  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  deep  stoneware  hopper, 
terminating  in  a  siphon  bend,  above  which  the  slop- water 
from  the  grid  in  the  yard  empties  itself.  It  is  found  that 
in  most  cases  this  supply  keeps  the  closet  clean  and  sweet  ; 
but  when  any  stoppage  appears  a  bucket  of  vrater  thrown 
down  clears  the  obstruction  away,  except  where  it  occurs 
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in  the  insoluble  form  of  a  scrubbing-brush,  boot,  or  other 
kindred  matter.     I  am  not  concerned  this  morning  to  deal 
with  my  subject  from  any  but  a  mercenary  point  of  view, 
so  will  proceed  at  once  to  demonstrate  the  economy  which 
would  follow  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  in  Bury. 
From  the  sanitary  inspector's  unpublished  report  for  the 
current  year  I  fin  I  that  2,758  barrels  of  excreta  were  re- 
moved from  3,569  pails  at  a  cost  of  5^.  <)\d,  each  ;  and 
4,469  loads  of  rubbish  also  from  the  pail  closets  at  a  cost 
of  4f.  2\(i.  per  load.     This  shows  an  average  of  1*22  loads 
of  dry  rubbish  per  pail  closet  per  year,  equal  to  I  -58  loads 
if  the  servitude  were  equal  to  that  endured   by  the  midden 
privies.      From  the  5,104  midden   privies  was  removed 
12,175  loads  of  ruSbish,  giving  2*38  loa'ls  per  privy  each 
year,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.   per  load.     Deducting  the  *  re- 
duced '  weight  of  dry  rubbish  from  this — ascertained  by 
the  pail  closets  to  be  1*58  loads— it  leaves  o*8o  loads  per 
privy,  which  must  be  excreta  or  extraneous  matter.     This, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  privies,  gives  5,104  x  '80  = 
4,083  loads  of  excreta  annually  carted  from  these  privies, 
besides  that  left  to  saturate  the  dry  ashes  and  soak  the 
surrounding  ground.     The  saving  to  be  effected  if  the  slop- 
water  system  were  generally  adopted  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

2,758  barrels  of  excreta  now  conveyed  from  pails         £    s.    d. 
and  costing  5*.  f)\d.  each  would  go  down 
drains  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       801  10  10 

4,469  loads  of  rubbish,  now  costing  3*.  yi.  per 
load,  would,  if  removed  in  bulk  and  in  day- 
light, cost  only  about  2;.,  or  a  saving  of  u.  ,v/.        279    6    3 
4,o8j   loads  of  excreta,    now  carted  from   the 
midden  privies  at  a  cost  of  is.  6d.  per  load, 
would  go  down  the  drains  ..         ..         ..        5x3    7  10 

3,092  loads  of  rubbish,  now  removed  at  night  at 
a  cost  of  2f .  6</.  per  load,  would  then  be  re- 
moved in  dayli;{ht.  Thi-*  would  save  two- 
ninths  of  the  wages  of  the  men,  and  the  whole 
cost  of  lamps,  oil,  carbolic  powder,  &c.,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  men  could,  and  would,  do 
much  more  in  daylight  than  they  do  in  the 
dark— save,  say,  20  per  cent.,  or  td.  per  load       aoa    6    o 

Total  saving  ..         ••;Ci,793  10    7 

As  the  total  cost  of  the  nightsoil  department,  exclusive  of 
the  destructor,  was  this  year  3.065/.  8j.  9/.,  it  appears  as 
if  it  might  be  reduced  in  round  numbers  to  1,300/.,  or  an 
average  cost  of  3J.  per  closet,  and  this  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  sanitary  inspector's  experience  ;  he  estimating  the 
cost  at  y.  2d.  per  closet.  Against  the  saving  to  be  effected 
by  the  slop  water  system  must  be  set  the  extra  expense  of 
treating  the  effluent  in  any  system  of  sewage  purification. 
I  have  no  practical  experience  of  this  cost  ;  but,  .so  far  as 
I  remember  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners'  reports, 
they  made  very  light  of  the  increased  impurity  of  the  sew- 
age of  water-closetted  towns  over  that  of  the  North  of 
England  towns  where  ash-middens  are  general.  The  first 
cost  of  constructing  a  slop  water-closet  is,  no  doubt,  a  few 
shillings  higher  than  the  cost  of  forming  a  modified  privy. 
We  find  the  cost  of  converting  a  midden  privy  into  a 
modified  privy  is  about  30J.,  and  I  suppose  the  cost  of 
conversion  into  a  slop-water  closet  would  be  under  2/. 
As  the  cost  of  constructing  a  properly  equipped  pail-closet 
is  much  more  than  this,  the  question  of  first  expenditure 
need  not  be  a  hindrance  to  its  adoption.  I  have  tried  to 
lay  before  the  meeting  nothing  more  than  the  actual  facts 
ascertained  from  our  own  experience,  without  commenting 
upon  or  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  and  now  leave 
the  application  in  your  hands,  who  are  by  your  trained 
experience  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  them  than  I 
can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  London  in  1832  was  visited  by  a 
great  plague  of  small-pox.  At  that  lime  the  midden 
system  was  in  operation,  but  an  Act  was  passed  to  do 
away  with  that  system.  It  was  done  promptly,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I-,ondon  has  been  the  most  healthy  city  in 
the  world.  It  did  not  fluctuate  in  its  death-rate  like  other 
towns.  He  strongly  condemned  the  Manchester  system, 
and  said  they  should  try  to  do  away  with  the  pestiferous 
receptacles  which  was  the  result  of  that  system.  The 
system  of  slop  water-closets  Mr.  Tuke  had  referred  to  was 


a  patent  of  his  own,  and  he  w^s  entitled  to  a  royalty ;  and 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  economlca],  as  it  did  not 
use  towns'  water. 

Mr.  Allison  said  that  Mr.  Fowler  in  speaking  of  the 
midden  and  privy  system  and  water  carriage  system  had 
not  given  Manchester  fair  play  within  a  hundred  per  cent. 
He  attacked  the  midden  and  open  privy  system,  but  he 
must  have  heard  of  the  pails  having  been  removed  once  a 
week,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  week  there  was  no 
nuisance  at  all.  The  great  danger  was  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  which  was  thrown  into  the  ashpits  and 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  three,  six,  or  nine  months  in  the 
large  towns.  The  emanations  from  those  things  were  the 
cause  of  danger. 

Mr.  Jerram  said  it  was  a  pity  that  the  period  for  discus- 
sion was  so  short,  as  it  was  by  discussion  that  they  elicited 
information  which  was  useful.  They  were  indebted  to  Blr- 
Tuke  for  the  statistics  he  had  given  of  the  cost  of  the  pail 
system.  In  the  South  of  England  they  had  advocated  the 
water  carriage  system  for  years,  but  that  was  the  first  time 
he  had  been  able  to  get  the  cost  of  the  pail  system, 
although  he  had  tried  to  do  so.  They  found  that  the  cost 
of  the  pail  was  20j.  dd.  per  closet,  whereas  they  knew  that 
a  pound  a  closet  would  go  a  long  way  towards  providing  a 
sewage  system  in  any  district  they  had  to  contend  wUh. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  collected  by  the  pail  system  was 
comparatively  small,  because  there  was  the  greasy  water 
from  the  slop-stones,  which,  if  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Act 
were  carried  out,  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  why 
could  they  not  deal  with  the  whole  subject  at  one  place? 
It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to  find  the  pail  sjrstem  Ittd 
been  a  failure ;  it  was  indecent,  and  not  conducive  to 
health.  There  was  always  plenty  of  land  a  short  distance 
away  where  the  sewage  could  be  treated,  and  where  vege- 
tables could  be  grown,  as  was  done  at  Birmingham  and 
other  large  towns.  lie  believed  the  matter  was  not  so 
difTicult  of  solution  as  many  imagined. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  they  were  all  pretty  well  agreed  in 
condemning  the  oM  privy  system,  and  it  was  like  whipping 
a  dead  donkey  to  express  condemnation  of  the  system,  hot 
unfortunately  unlike  dead  donkeys,  which  were  scarce, 
those  privies  were  plentiful  in  many  towns,  and  that 
appeared  to  be  an  inclination  to  palm  them  off  on  many 
towns  in  the  North  of  England.  Even  with  water-closets 
the  difilculty  was  bow  to  get  rid  of  the  ashes,  and  they 
must  not  suppose  that  in  estal)li<hing  a  wa»er-cIoset  system 
they  had  got  rid  of  that  difficulty.  In  many  cases  the 
water  supply  was  inadequate,  and  the  charges  exorbitant, 
and  they  must  not  forget  that  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
water-closets.  As  an  improvement  on  the  horrible  privies 
he  welcomed  the  water  carriage  system  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  they  must  guard  themselves  from  jump- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  that  solved  the  question.  He 
thought  they  might  have  both  syste-ns  side  by  side  if  they 
had  an  efticient  system  of  collection. 

Mr.  Lobley  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  Rochdale 
pail  system  was  an  expensive  one.     At  Hanley  they  had 
adopted  Turner  and   Kobcrtshaw's  modification  by  which 
the  liquid  and  solid  excreta  were  separated.     The  liquid 
matter  by  a  siphon  ran  into  the  sewers.     He  found  there 
was  no  objection  to  that,  and  the  cost  of  collection  was 
greatly  reduced.     At  Hanley  they  had  gone  back  to  the 
barbarous  system  of  collecting  in  nightsoil  carts.     He  diil 
not  think  that  the  additional  expense  at  the  outfall  works 
in  introducing  the  water  carriage  system  would  be  such  a< 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.     In  his  district  they  had 
tried   the   slop-water  closets,   and  found  no  objection  to 
them,  although  they  did  sometimes  get  an  old  waistcoat, 
rats,  and  cats  out  of  them.     London  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fowler  as  a  healthy  town,  but  that  was  in  spite  of  thie 
fact  that  the  water-closets  were  notoriously  bad.     He  did 
not  see  that  the  matter  of  ashpits  should  be  mixed  np  with 
water-closets.     He  did  not  think   they  need  wait  for  a 
water-closet   which  would  not  get  out  of  order,    for  at 
Liverpool  the  system  was  adopted  under  inspsction,  and 
was  a  great  improve  nent  on  the  pail  system. 
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THE  fiERLIN  SANITARY  EXHIBITION 
(From  our  Special  Reporter.) 
( Concluded  from  page  1 30. ) 
Warming  and  Ventilating. 
The  average  Frenchman  likes  to  take  these  two  tonics 
for  his  phvsical  system  in  separate  and  .distinct  doses.  If 
he  '  goes  in  *  for  ventilation  he  either  goes  out  of  doors  or 
opens  all  the  windows,  and,  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  half 
measares,  has  all  the  windows  of  his  house  so  made  that 
they  must  be  either  all  open  or  all  shut.  If  warmth  is  his 
requirement  he  shuts  all  the  windows  and  all  the  doors, 
heats  his  stove  to  a  furnace  heat,  and  stufis  or  stifles,  des- 
titute, in  dread  of  a  draught,  of  all  ventilation.  One  has 
but  to  look  round  the  Berlin  Exhibition  to  see  how  anxious 
the  German  is  to  scientifically  combine  the  two,  taking 
each  in  moderation,  and  so  combined  as  to  be  productive 
of  the  highest  possible  condition  of  health  and  comfort. 
Where  he  fiiils  is  from  an  excess  of  science,  so  called. 
Here  is  a  host  of  stoves  all  made  upon  some  recently-dis- 
covered scientific  principle,  which  appears  all  the  more 
undiscorerable  from  the  Old  Gothic  characters  in  which 
the  explanation  that  requires  explanation  is  printed.  I 
don't  envy  the  judges  the  task  of  trying  at  least  one  half  of 
these  inventions,  and  coming  through  now  intense  heat 
and  now  intense  cold,  and  anon  in  clpuds  of  smoke,  to  a 
decision.  I  dare  siiy  in  those  old  G^rpan  stoves  jTashioned 
by  the  potter  out  of  clay,  'a. brick  or  a  tile, more  or  less,  or 
'a  veni,'  or  an  inlet  or  Oijtiet,  here  and  not  there,  or  there 
instead  of  here,  maWes  all  tbfe  difference ;  but  as  German 
tile  stoves  are  never  likely' tp'be  accliniatised  in  England, 
and  as  Gtfnian  ironmasters .  are  busy  driving '  out  old 
earthenftiure  with  new  iron  stoves,  borrowing  most  of  their 
ideas  fromliie,  English,  any  criticism  on  the  former  would 
not  be'  l^^iong  germane  to  my  subject. 

The'^lprelrfians  are  ingenious  in  their  adaptations  of 
stoves  from  tlie  English,  but  they  are  all  put  to  shame  by 
the  fine  'show  *  tiaade  by  David  Grove,  of  Berlin,  of  Mus- 
grave*s  admirably  constructed  Belfast  slow  burning  stove. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  shows  Andrew  McLaren  &  Co.*s 
patent  saddle-body  boiler,  so  economical  and  effective  for 
the  heating  of  water ;  and  C.  Garreke,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
niakes  a  good  and  effective  exhibit  of  the  excellent  and 
ingenious  boilers  of  Hartley  &  Sugden.  Thus  far  England 
is  well  to  the  fore  at  Berlin.  One  of  the  largest  German 
shows  is  made  by  the  Lauchhammer  Ironworks  Company. 
They  eiihibitia  great  variety  of  close  and  a  number  of 
open  stbvin,  some  professing  great  novelty,  but  presenting 
little  of  it  to'  an  English  expert,  yet  all  showing  very 
careful  casting  of  good  ornamental  designs  in  iron,  while 
the  nickel  and  brass  embellishments  are  not  overdone, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  open  fire-grates.  The 
most  notable  stove  of  the  collection  is  a  patent  combined 
both  and  room  stove,  with  a  grate  that  is  ingeniously 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  turn  of  a  handle  accordingly  as 
it  is  desired  to  heat  the  water  in  the  column  for  the  bath 
or  simply  the  air  for  the  room.  The  firm  has  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  works  in  Saxony,  dating  from  1725,  and 
producing,  besides  all  sorts  of  stoves,  handsome  utilities 
and  adornments  in  cast  iron,  builders'  iron  requisites, 
tasteful  enamel  ware,  artistic  works  in  bronze  casting,  and 
heavy  and  ponderous  productions  for  gas  works  and 
machine  and  boiler  work.  The  firm  shows  something  of 
all  these  at  the  exhibition,  and  shows  well. 

As  iron  enters  so  largely  into  construction  for  ventilating 
and  heating  purposes,  several  of  the  large  ironmasters  of 
Germany  luive  extensive  exhibits,  and  as  every  new  con- 
struction is  entitled  to  a  place  as  either. facilitating  handi- 
work or  lessening  the  dangers  attendant  upon  it,  there  is 
plenty  of  machine  and  boiler  work  shown.  The  largest 
exhibitors  of  the  latter  are  Knaudt  &  Co.,  of  Essen,  the 
flanging  and  welding  being. of  the  highest  class  of  work. 
JLike  the  great  Knipp  of  Essen,  the  firm  give  an  account 
of  what  they  do  for  the  physical  and  mental  and  moral 
well-being  of  their  workpeople ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  fine  dan  ol  work  they  turn  oat.     The  Konigin* 


Marienhiitte  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  Saxony,  who 
employ  1,670  persons,  make  a  fine  show  of  rolls,  girders^ 
boilers,  and  general  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  in  a 
handsome  and  separate  pavilion.  One  of  the  largest  shows 
of  iron,  as  applied  to  heating  and  ventilating  purposes,  is 
made  by  the  Kaiserlautem  Ironworks  Company,  of  the 
Rheinpfalz,  whose  furnace  stove  for  rooms  is  a  handsome 
and  seemingly  useful  construction.  One  or  two  open  fire- 
places shown  by  this  firm  are  remarkably  stately  in  over 
mantels,  yet  pleasing  in  general  effect  Of  the  other  many 
stove  exhibits  I  can  only  indicate,  as  more  especially 
worthv  of  notice,  a  modification  of  the  American  stove 
manufactured  by  a  Nuremburg  Company,  and  exhibited 
by  A.  Benver,  of  Berlin;  a  handy  transportable* stove 
shown  by  T.  Stahlkopf,  of  Berlin ;  and  a  good  Universal 
by  R.  Panby,  of  Berlin. 

In  ventilation  there  is  nothing  better  shown  than  the 
now  well-known  English  ^olus  water  ventilator,  the 
active  and  effective  working  of  which  was  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  the  good  German  folks.  The  Lauch- 
hammer Works  exhibit  a  good  sample  of  Bruning's  de- 
flector, which  seems  to  take  well  on  the  Continent ;  while 
one  of  the  best  general  collections  for  ventilation  by  simple 
and  familiar  means  is  made  by  Adolphe  Miiller,  of  Cologne. 
Among  the  numerous  means  for  regulating  ventilation  by 
means  of  the  room  window  is  the  very  neat  and  orna- 
mental C3ntrivance  of  J.  J.  Ross,  of  Cologne,  for  replacing 
the  upper  panes  of  glass  in  a  window  with  three-cornered 
tile-like  pieces  of  ornamentally  coloured  glass,  so  disposed 
that  the  outer  air  is  drawn  upward  into  the  room  without 
danger  of  downward  draught.  Thumbs  patent  security 
window  provides  at  once  for  ventilation  and  the  security 
of  the  window-cleaner.  The  window  for  two-thirds  of  its 
height  is  of  fold  door-like  frames  in  the  French  style, 
while  an  upper  whole  draws  down,  and  both  alike  can  be 
cleaned  on  the  outside  with  safety  witSin  the  room.  C. 
Miiller,  of  Berlin,  shows  Marask/s  patent  for  opening  and 
closing  ventilating  upper  windows,  which  is  at  once 
simple  and  effective. 

Towns*  Improvement. 

To  those  anxious  to  go  into  details  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  as  to  German  towns'  im- 
provements, the  plans  and  sections  deposited  at'  the  exhi*- 
bition  are  a  rich  store,  from  which  the  expert  and  the  pro- 
fessional may  gather  many  a  useful  hint  in  what  h^is 
been  done  in  the  way  of  extension  and  improvement  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Berlin,  Augsburg,  Leipzig,  Munich, 
Stuttgard,  Ulm,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Breslau,  Bre- 
men, Bremerhaven,  Cassel,-  Chemnitz,  Dresden,  Dort- 
mund, Dantzig,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Gratz,  Nuremburg, 
Dusseldorf,  Hanau,  Elberfeld,  Karlsruhe,  Erfurt,  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Linz,  Salzburg,  Stettin,  and  many  other 
towns. 

To  the  general  observer,  however,  a  visit  to  two  or  three 
of  the  older  places  themselves  will  be  far  more  instructive 
than  any  plans,  sections,  or  technical  reports,  and  what  is 
new  is  so  new,  is  so  much  of  to-day,  that  one  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  it  from  the  old.  As  evidences  that 
town  progress  and  extension  are  general  in  Germany,  and 
due  to  no  special  circumstance  -  of  trade,  time,  or  place, 
take  the,  in  most  respects,  three  very  different  localities  of 
Nuremburg,  Hambuig,  and  Hanover  which  I  have,  re- 
cently seen,  as  well  as  their  records  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition. 
The  general  idea  of  the  first  named  is  that  it  is  untouched 
by  time,  that  the  present  age  finds  it  as  the  mediaeval  ages 
left  it,  and  that  all  there  is  of  it  is:  quaint  and  curious. 
That  is  true  not  only  of  the  old '  moat  ind  the  old  walls, 
but  of  nearly  every  street  and  almost  every  house  they 
encirde^particularly  those  of:  the  old.  Market  Place ;  and 
even  of  the  majrHet  ways  and  m^Cny  of.  the  market  people 
themselves.  Quaint  old  huts  :  still  do  duty  for  modem 
stallage,  and-prpduce:is  brought -from  .the  country  in -the 
long,  narrow,  spriogl^.apol^es  for'waggons,  drawn  by 
oxen  as.  in  the  :days  .when  Nuremburg  was  young ;  bat 
through  that  Market  Place  were  running  steam  timmt  when 
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municipal  aathorities  in  this  country  were  vociferating 
against  such  an  innovation  as  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Those  new  tram  rails  and  those  old  ways«  the  street  loco- 
motive and  mediaeval  country  waggon,  side  by  side,  in  the 
old  Nuremburg  Market  Place,  are  typical  of  the  Nurera- 
burgers — the  last  to  destroy  the  old,  the  first  to  adopt  the 
new — for  they  were  the  first  Germans  to  project  a  railway, 
while  all  around  the  town  tells  of  the  wealth  that  is  won 
from  railway  works  and  the  construction  of  the  most  im- 
proved machinery.  The  shops  of  the  town  are  of  the 
oldest,  with  the  newest  of  goods  ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
old  city  within  the  walls  is  amply  contrasted  by  the  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  of  the  new  town  spreading  in  all  directions 
without,  with  modern  residences  for  '  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,'  from  manufacturing  and  merchant  princes* 
mansions  down  to  labourers'  cottages  ^all  telling  of  space, 
proportion,  ventilation,  and  comfort  such  as  they  who 
built  N'uremburg  of  old  and  made  it  famous  never  dreamt 
of.  In  one  point  the  two  peoples  are  the  same  in  spirit — 
making  the  most  of  the  present ;  and,  while  regarding  the 
past,  building  up  for  the  future. 

They  are  doing  that  in  Hamburg,  and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Hamborghers  if»  as  compared  with  the  burghers  of 
Nuremburg,  they  show  so  little  of  (he  very  antique,  seeing 
that  most  of  it  was  burnt  up  years  ago,  and  what  was 
left  is  now  out  of  the  way  and  obscure.  The  mansions  of 
the  old  merchants,  with  their  quaint  gabled  froi^s,  carved, 
gilded,  and  darkly  glazed,  with  their  many  roomed  in- 
teriors, rich  of  ceilings  and  strange  in  galleries,  are  rudely 
split  up  into  offices  and  warehouses  for  modem  merchants 
whose  villa  residences  border  the  lake  that  glistens  and 
glows  on  one  side  of  the  now  great  promenade  of  the  city ; 
magnificent  on  the  other  side  in  Regent  Street  shops  and 
palace-like  hoteb.  Some  of  the  older  and  Quainter  parts 
of  the  town  are  down  by  the  harbour,  wfa«re  a  whole 
township  of  old  houses,  swarming  with  labourers  and  their 
fomilies,  is  marked  for  destruction  to  give  place  to  munici- 
pal buildings  and  offices,  and  would  have  been  long  ago 
destroyed,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  labourers,  who  must  needs  live  near  the  spot  that 
finds  them  work  and  living. 

Hanover  is  a  third  and  very  different  place,  yet  it 
makes  similar  progress  in  new  houses,  new  streets,  and  new 
ways.  Handsome  houses  and  fine  shops  are  putting  in  a 
new  api  earance  in  all  directions,  the  shops  coming  so 
thick  and  &st  as  to  outgrow  the  demand,  and  to  look  long 
and  wearily  for  tenants.  There  is  not  much  of  the  very 
old  in  Hanover,  and  the  Hanoverians  have  not  much 
respect  for  what  remains.  Old  houses  are  ruthlessly 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  new,  and  the  suburlM 
daily  extend  with  some  of  the  most  tasteful  residences  to 
be  seen  in  Europe,  the  Gothic  finding  but  little  favour 
with  owner  and  architect,  whose  classic  taste  tones  down 
and  purifies  the  more  popular  <  Italian  style.' 

In  going  through  Hanover  one  is  struck  by  the  absence 
of  working-class  houses,  and  when  one  learns  that  the 
main  wealth  of  the  town  is  derived  from  manufactures, 
one  wonders  still  more  where  the  factories  are,  till  it  is 
ascertained  that  they  and  those  who  labour  in  them 
are  to  be  found  in  a  suburb  mapped  out  on  the  air  by  its 
tall  chimneys.  There  the  working  classes  live  and  labour, 
and  save  Hanover  from  the  difficulty  of  Hamburg.  But 
there  they  are  well  housed,  and  everywhere  in  all  the 
towns  of^  which  I  have  written,  sanitation  is  better 
attended  to  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent  In  the 
better  class  of  houses  rooms  are  lofty,  expansive,  and  are 
fast  becoming  freer  of  the  evils  which  attend  the  dwelling 
of  many  families  in  one  house  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Hence,  however  much  in  remote  pastoral  and 
agricultural  districts,  where  living  is  scanty  and  education 
not  flourishing,  if  not  altogether  absent,  the  people  may 
emigrate  in  thousands  and  reduce  the  general  population 
of  the  empire,  the  towns  increase  in  size  health  and 
¥realth  to  a  degree  astonishing  even  to  an  Englishman 
familiar  with  the  growth  of  London  and  our  Uurge  pro- 
vincial towns. 


Education  and  Competitiow. 

Thus  far  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Berlin  Eshibitkxi 
to  Germany  and  the  Germans ;  but  every  Continentsl 
exhibition  has  to  be  regarded  from  another  point  of  view 
— its  relation  to  other  countries  in  general,  and  especially 
that  one  that  has  hitherto  manufactured  for  all  odier 
countries— England.  Looking  at  this  Exhtbitkm  is  a 
whole,  the  impression  it  leaves  on  my  mind  is  that,  if  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  are  to  successfuUj  compete 
with  those  of  Germany,  we  must  take  lessons  out  of  the 
great  book  not  only  of  sanitary,  but  manufacturing,  sodal. 
and,  above  all,  educational  progress,  which  Gennani  have 
opened  out  to  the  world's  view  with  this  Exhibitiao. 
What  Krupp  does  with  such  agencies  he  shows  here  in 
two  or  three  exhibits  of  finely  finished  engines ;  tiut  still 
more  largely  does  he  make  it  manifest  in  bis  magnificent 
show  at  Amsterdam,  where,  from  very  lai]^  guns  for 
mowing  down  thousands  in  war,  to  finely  &b1ied  rolls 
delicately  turned  for  the  working  of  precious  meCak  on  the 
way  to  money-making,  everything  bears  the  impvets  of 
more  or  less  educated  handiwork,  and  conscientioniL  pains- 
taking labour.  All  that  iron  can  do  for  the  field  of  battle, 
all  the  machinery  that  is  needed  for  ploughing  the  deep 
and  developing  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
the  weightiest  and  finest  of  iron  work  for  the  workshop  or 
manufactory — all  are  made  at  Essen,  and  made  with  sn 
intelligence  and  skill  that  only  the  lesouroes,  mental  and 
moral,  as  well  as  mechanical  mdJbMpnal,  of  so  vast  and 
so  well-educated  an  establislidmfraQd  compass. 

Many  another  exhibit»  M  PQBU  af  Amsterdnm  as  at 
Berlin,  made  by  German  iroiuuulen,  show  wbi^  (cnltue 
can  do  for  creating  great  trade  by  making  good  itailkmen, 
and  where  they  do  not  turn  out  such  good  woik  ks  the 
English  they  are  rapidly  progressii^  hi  that  diraetiMi ;  the 
irresistible  conclusion  being  that  if  we  do  noC  Jew  more 
and  teach  better  in  England,  they  of  Gsnnuv  jpay  not 
only  soon  overtake  us,  but  pass  us,  on  the  iwqjOi  fbveigii 
competition. 

The  Awards. 

The  length  to  which  these  notices  of  this  important 
sanitary  exhibition  has  already  extended  forbids  eicn 
cursory  glances  at  the  very  many  individual  and  more 
scattered  exhibits  that  would  otherwise  demand  attentkai. 
A  few  of  the  notices  of  the  judges'  awards  may,  howefcr, 
give  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  some  of  them.  Aose  jndlges 
have  awarded  forty  gold  and  eighty  silver  madab.  Though 
indirectly,  through  their  German  agents,  asfeni  Englith 
inventors  and  patentees  were  exhibitors,  bat  -two  were 
honoured  with  an  award,  the  recognition  in  each  am 
being  a  silver  medal.  One  was  the  Westinghoose  Brake 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  now  world-renowned  sad 
adopted  brake ;  the  other  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ihlce  and 
Home,  of  Aldermanbuiy,  London,  who,  among  other 
exhibits,  made  that  of  the  diving  dress,  in  which  a  difcr 
three  or  four  times  daily  immersed  himself  in  the  Divert 
Tank  in  a  separate  building,  entrance  to  whidi  wis 
practicable  only  by  payment  of  a  fixed  charge,  and  which 
nevertheless  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  of  each  repre- 
sentation. David  Grove,  of  Berlin,  who  exhibited  so 
many  English  constructions,  also  received  in  consequence 
a  silver  medal. 

Among  the  gold  medallists  are  many  whose  exhibits  I 
have  more  or  less  described— notably  The  People's  Kitdbea 
Association  of  Beriin,  the  Bremen  Life  Boat  Associattoo, 
and  L.  von  Bremen  &  Co.  ;  and  the  philanthropists  aad 
manufacturers,     Frederick    Krupp,   of   Essen,    and   W. 
Spindler  of  Berlin.     Though  I  have  not  described,  because 
of  the  g'-neial  familiarity  with  similar  appliances,  the 
extensive  exhibits  by  states  and  public  benevolent  associa- 
tions of  the  means  of  succouring  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  otherwise  mitigatmg  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
judges  have  been  keenly  alive  to  their  merits,  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected  at  a  national  exhibition  of  the  most  militaiy 
nation  in  Europe,  )«ave  been  prodigal  of  golden  honoms ; 
nor  did  they   confine   them  to  their  own  oomitfj,  for 
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the  Red  Crosses  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Holland  have 
been  decorated  with  gold  medals.  The  Siemens  are  not 
without  honour  in  their  own  country,  gold  medals  being 
awarded  to  Frederick  Siemens,  of  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
and  Siemens  and  Halske,  of  Berlin.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment is  honoured  by  a  like  award  to  the  Eckert 
Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements  and  Waggon 
Works  Company,  of  Berlin,  while  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing progress  is  recognised  in  the  firms  of  Schultz, 
Knaudt,  and  Co.,  of  Essen,  the  Bcriin  and  Anhalt 
Machine  Company,  the  Lausitrer  Machinery  Works  at 
Bautzen,  the  Germania  Works  of  Chemnitz,  the  Boiler 
Inspection  Association,  and  in  the  person  of  the  able 
engineer,  Scharowsky,  of  Dresden.  Three  professors— 
Dr.  V.  Fodor,  of  Budapest,  Dr.  Georg  Recknagel,  of 
Kaiserlautem,  and  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau— have  also  been 
rewarded  with  gold  medals. 

Among  the  silver  medallists  are  the  Technical  School 
of  Design  of  Wiesbaden  ;  Dr.  A.  Votsch,  of  NUrtingen  ; 
the  Public  Baths  Association  of  Bremen ;  Dr.  Lassar, 
of  Berlin;  the  Berlin  Asylum  for  the  Houseless,  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Dresden,  and  the  Marburg  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Cure  of  Children  by  providing  them  with 
Medical  Treatment  on  the  Sea  Coast ;  Dr.  T.  Petruschky, 
of  Konigsberg.  in  Prussia ;  Dr.  Pissin,  of  Beriin ;  Dr.  F. 
Beeley,  of  Beriin ;  Dr.  Neuber,  of  Kiel ;  Dr.  F.  von 
Heyden,  of  Dresden  ;  Dr.  B.  Spitzer,  of  Hungary  ;  the 
German  Dentists  Association  ;  Dr.  Nicolai,  of  Freiburg 
(Baden) ;  Dr.  K.  L.  Kahlbaum,  of  Goritz ;  the  New 
Hanoverian  Asphalte  Company  of  Berlin ;  the  Franken- 
thai  Machinery  Company ;  Dr.  F.  Hulwa,  of  Breslau  ; 
Profesor  Dr.  E.  Hartnad^  of  Potsdam  ;  the  Brothers 
Sdimidt»  of  Weimar  ;  Naglo  Brothers,  of  Berlin  ;  the 
Kaiserlantem  Ironworks ;  the  several  Knappschaftsverein 
of  Tunowitz,  Bochum,  and  Saarbriicken ;  the  Mine 
Owners  Associations  at  Essen,  Zwickau,  and  Bochum  ; 
Professor  Dr.  Obemier,  of  Bonn  ;  the  Judlin  Works  at 
Charlottenburg ;  Dr.  W.  Mencke,  of  Holstein  ;  and  Dr. 
P.  Bomer,  of  Berlin. 

THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  selection  from  the  list  of  awards  to  British 
exhibitoTS  at  the  IntemationiU,  Colonial,  and  Export 
Exhibition,  Amsterdam,  1883  (exclusive  of  India  and  the 
Colonies),  contains  those  awarded  to  exhibits  more  espe- 
cially relating  to  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  : — 

Diplomas  of  Honour, —Qxov:^  IV. — Furniture,  Fittings, 
and  Accessories :  Doulton  &  Co.,  London  (by  acclama- 
tion). Group  VI.— Food  and  Chemicals,  &c. :  J.  S. 
Fry  &  Sons,  Bristol ;  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company, 
Unaited,  London. 

CM  Medals. — Group  IV. — Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
Accessories:  Normandy's  Patent  Aerated  Fresh  Water 
Company,  Limited,  London  ;  T.  Bradford  &  Co.,  London ; 
John  Gosnell  &  Co.,  London.  Group  VI.  ^Foods  aad 
Chemicals  :  Rimmel,  London  (Hors  concours,  member  of 
the  jury) ;  Lewis  Berger  &  Sons,  Limited,  London ;  W. 
J.  Boh  &  Ca,  London  ;  John  Gosnell  &  Co.,  London  ; 
T.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester ;  North  British 
RabberCompany,  Edinburgh ;  W.  Wame  &  Co.,  London. 
Croap  VII.— Mechanics*  Machines,  Tools,  and  Means  of 
Transport :  T.  Bradford  ft  Co.,  London. 

SHvir  Medals, — Group  IV.— Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
Accessories:  W.  Woollams&Co.,  London;  Musgrave  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Belfast;  Salter  &  Co.,  West  Bromwich. 
Group  v.— Textiles,  &c  :  Prvce  Jones,  Newtown,  Wales. 
Oroap  VL— Foods,  Chemicals,  &c.  :  Henry  Churchman, 
Horsham;  John  Corbett,  M.P.,  Stokeley,  Worcester; 
FraDcis  Falkner,  Dublin  ;  Green  &  Son,  Cape  Town ; 
William  Hajr,  Hull ;  Lamb  &  Watt,  Liverpool ;  China 
Si^ar  Re6nmg  Company,  Hong  Kong;  Dr.  Siegert  & 
5$oD8,  Trinklad ;  Maconochie  Brothers,  Lowestoft ;  Spratt*s 
Fateot  Company,  London  ;  Pearl  Wine  and  Brandy  Com- 
Mrr,  Cape  Town ;  A.  Boake  &  Co.,  London :  Cantiell 
Tk  Codinme,  Dublin ;  R.  Cresswell  &  Co.,  London ;  E. 


Packard  &  Co.,  Ipswich ;  H.  C.  Stephens.  London ;  J. 
Tullis  &  Son,  Glasgow  ;  Innes  &  Grieve,  Edinburgh. 

Bronte  Medals, — Group  IV.— Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
Accessories :  British  Siphon  Manufacturing  Company, 
London.  Group  VI.— Food  and  Chemicals  :  Carr  &  Co., 
Carlisle ;  Cornelia  Ida  Plantation,  Demerara ;  J.  Gray 
&  Ca,  Gla^ow ;  S.  Gulliver,  Aylesbury ;  W.  A.  Row 
&  Co.,  Belfast ;  Blaydon  Manure  and  Alkali  Company, 
Blaydon;  B.  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  London;  T.  Christy  & 
Co.,  London  ;  Maltine  Manufacturing  Company,  London; 
J.  Richardson  &  Co.,  London ;  J.  Sinclair,  London  ; 
George  Angus  &  Co.,  Newcastle ;  Ness  &  Co.,  Darling- 
ton ;  J.  Williamson  &  Co.,  Lancaster ;  Roger  Errington, 
Doncaster;  Kerr  &  Tubb,  Halifax;  Barret  &  Elers, 
London  ;  John  White  &  Sons,  Bingley.  Group  VII. — 
Mechanics,  Machines,  Tools,  and  Means  of  Transport : 
Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co.,  London. 

Honourable  Mentions, — P.  A.  Maignen,  London ;  Bran- 
son &  Co.,  London ;  Khoosh  Tonic,  Bitters  Company, 
Liverpool ;  Langdale  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Limited, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  United  Asbestos  Company,  Limited, 
London  ;  Kerr  &  Tubb,  Halifax  ;  J.  Tullis  &  Son,  Glas- 
gow ;  Caloric  Engine  and  Siren  Fog  Signals  Company, 
Limited,  London  ;  Certaldo  Marble  Company,  London. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTION. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Jerram,  A.M.LC.E.,  and  M.S.E.,  &c.,  Survevor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board, 
at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  Oct.  6. 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  Mr.  Jerram  said  :  When 
we  last  met,  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  an 
intense  state  of  nervous  excitement  as  to  the  probability 
of  that  dread  enemy  the  cholera  visiting  our  shores. 
New  laws  were  passed  for  the  metropolis  ;  orders  to  all 
sanitary  authorities  were  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  offering  suggestions  as  to  how  the  enemy  was  to  be 
met.  Sanitary  authorities  took  advice  from  their  medical 
officers  of  health,  increased  sanitary  inspection  was 
ordered,  and  a  general  clean-up  and  investigation  was  the 
consequence.  Local  authorities  were  aroused  from  their 
usual  state  of  lethargy,  and  medical  and  sanitary  officers  and 
surveyors  were  enabled  to  get  improvements  made  and 
necessary  sanitary  work  executed  which  had  been  delayed, 
and  would  have  been  still  further  delayed  had  not  this  alarm 
scared  the  community.  Thus  far  the  alarm  has  no  doubt 
done  good.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  increased  in- 
terest the  general  public  are  taking  in  sanitary  niatters, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts 
that  have  for  some  years  been  mide  by  such  reformers  as 
Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick  and  others,  and  to  the  holding  of 
conferences  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  holding  of  health 
congresses,  and  to  the  information  that  has  been  spread 
by  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum 
of  Hygiene,  and  kindred  institutions. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  no  amount  of  sanitary  in- 
spection will  be  effectual  until  the  public  generally  are 
made  more  conversant  with  the  general  laws  that  govern 
health,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one 
not  only  to  take  those  measures  which  will  serve  to 
promote  the  health  of  the  individual,  but  also  that  it  Is 
his  duty  to  do  so  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  During  the  last  few  months, 
owing  to  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  in  answer  to  the 
outcry  of  the  public,  local  authorities  have  had  to  take 
measures  whereby  they  may  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition 
of  their  districts,  and  in  a  great  number  of  places  it  was 
found  necessanr  to  engage  more  inspectors  to  assist  the 
permanent  staff  in  their  duties.  This  fact  alone  shows 
that  at  the  present  time  effectual  sanitary  inspection  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  It  wiU  be  interesting 
to  note  the  kind  of  men  who  were  engaged  for  this 
duty,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  men 
have    been   engaged    who   are  quite   ignorant   of  tlie 
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duties,  and  who  have  had  no  experience.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  only  too  often  thought  by  local  authorities  that  anyone 
who  is  reasonably  steady  and  bears  an  ordinarily  good 
character,  without  any  special  qualification,  will  do  to 
inspect  ni;isances,  and  in  consequence  in  many  instances 
men  are  engaged  for  this  work  who  are  not  qualified  or  fit 
for  so  important  an  office.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  lay 
before  you  what  I  deem  10  be  the  work  of  a  sanitary 
inspector,  and  to  inquire  whether  this  work  is  done. 

There  has  been  lately  a  great  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  designation  'inspector  of  nuisances'  or  'sanitary  in- 
spector' should  be  used,  it  being  thought  by  many  that  the 
latter  name  sounded  better,  while  the  former  denoted  an 
inferior  office  and  duty.  I  find  on  looking  through  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1855,  that  the 
ivords  'sanitary  inspector*  are  there  mentioned ;  and  there- 
fore, this  name  is  not  a  new  one  used  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  op  what  looked  like  a  disagreeable  office.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  favour  in  which  sanitary  matters 
are  looked  upon  and  discussed  by  the  aristocracy  and  society 
in  general,  the  name  '  sanitary '  is  being  employed  where  it 
does  not  apply  ;  and  thus  we  have  plumbers  calling  them- 
selves 'sanitary  engineers,'  &c.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  name  'inspector  of  nuisances'  will  not  be 
adopted  only  by  those  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Public  Health  and  other  sanitary  Acts. 
In  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  and  Public  Health 
Acts  the  office  is  designated  '  inspector  of  nuisances,'  and  it 
has  been  used  in  all  recent  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  word  'sanitary'  is  really  the  proper  designation  ; 
and  the  work  of  an  inspector  includes  much  more  than 
is  implied  in  the  name' '  inspector  of  nuisances.'* 

The  growth  of  public  opinion  and  knowledge  in  sanitary 
science  is  well  illustrated  on  examining  the  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed. 
As  early  as  the  tenth  jrear  of  the  reign  of  our  present 
Queen,  a  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
renewed  in  the  year  1848,  and  in  this  Act  a  nuisance  is 
defined  as  follows  :  '  Any  dwelling-house  or  building  in 
such  a  filthy  or  unwholesome  condition  as  to  l^  a 
nuisance  and  injurious  to  health ;  or  that  upon  any 
premises  there  is  any  foul  ditch,  gutter,  drain,  privy, 
cesspool,  or  ashpit,  or  any  foul  ditch,  gutter,  drain,  privy, 
or  cesspool  or  ashpit  kept  or  constructed  so  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person; 
or  that  upon  any  such  premises,  being  a  building  used 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  dwelling-house,  or  being  premises 
underneath  any  such  building,  any  cattle  or  animals  are  or 
is  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance/  &c.  In  the  year  1855  an 
Act  for  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  was  passed.  This  is  really 
the  basis  of  the  present  laws  under  which  we  act.  In  this 
Act  the  word  *  nuisance'  is  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the 
last  Act  mentioned.  The  word  '  nuisance '  means  any  pre- 
mises in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health;  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy, 
urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to. health  ;  any  animal  so  kept  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  ;  any  accumulation  or 
deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.  In  the 
same  year  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  became 
law,  including 'all  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  Act 
of  Nuisances  Removal.  In  this  Act  the  duties  of  inspectors 
are  still  further  increased  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  due 
execution  of  all  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  scavengers, 
and  also  to  report  to  the  vestry  or  board  the  existence  of 
any  nuisance,  &c.  It  is  worth  noting  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that  in  this  Act  the  water-closet  is  first  mentioned, 
and  also  that  such  shall.be  furnished  with  suitable  water 
supply  and  water-supplying  apparatus,  &c.  •  This  marks 
the  growth  of  improvement  in  .sanitary  appliances. 

In  1866  the  Acts  were  further  amended,  and  the  word 
'  nuisance '  comprised  any  house  or  iparts  of  a  house  so 


overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates;  any  factories,  workshops,  work -places, 
not  included  in  any  general  Act  for  the  purpose,  that  were 
unclean  or  not  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  gases,  vapours,  dost, 
or  other  impurities,  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work 
carried  on  therein,  or  so  overcrowded  as  to  prejudice  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  The  term  iicas  made  to  include 
also  any  firepUce  or  chimney  that  does  not,  as  Cu*  u 
practicable,  consume  its  own  smoke.  ,Ia  this  Act  power 
is  also  given  to  disinfect  houses,  clothing,  &c. ;  and  this 
shows  another  advance  in  sanitary  science,  viz..  the  in* 
portance  of  isolation  and  disinfecting  to  prevent  the  ^pnad 
of  contagious  diseases.  In  the  year  1875,  i>^  additioa  to 
the  Sale  of  Food  dnd  Drugs  Act,  an  Act  of  Parliameat 
became  law  which,  while  not  affecting  the  inhabiuiuM,  of 
the  metropolis,  yet  affects  the  interests  of  the  inhabitaats 
of  the  rest  of  Engl^. '  The  law  relating  to  public  bealth 
and  local  government  was  put  into  a  simple  and  conipie- 
hensive  form,-  and  included  regulations  for  the  prevcntioo 
of  disease  and  nuisances,  &c.,  and  defined  the  duties  of  locil 
authorities,  officers,  and  the  like.  The  definition  of 
nuisances,  as  stated  in  the  former  Act  referred  to^  ,is  in- 
cluded in  the  Public  Health  Act,  so  that  ai  rq^cds  the 
word  *  nuisance,'  it  is  the  same  over  the  whole  Goontiy.*, 
The  Local  Grovernment  Board  have  clearly  defined  tie 
duties  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  a  circniar  senit.  JU>  bed 
authorities  in  the  year  1875,  ^^  again  in  1880 ;  and  a| 
important  provision  was  nude  in  the  Public  HoUdi  Act 
of  1872,  that  the  Government  would,  if  the  local  anthoritiei 
agreed,  pay  half  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  inspector  of  nuisances,  provided  the  appointment  and 
qualifications  of  the  officers  were  approved  of  by  thea. 
This  is  satisfactory,  as  in  the  regulation  for  tenure  of 
office  it  is  stated  that  should  the  sanitary  authority 
suspend  any  officer  the  cause  of  such  suspension  shaQ 
be  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  remove  the  suspension  of  such 
officer  by  the  sanitary  authority,  he  shall  forthwith  renuae 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  J  have  gone  a  little  into 
detail  as  to  what  the  term  '  ntdsance '  implies,  and  the 
legal  duties  of  a  sanitary  authority  as  by  law  required ; 
but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  various  Acts  of  Parliaraetf 
show  stages  of  improvement  and  discovery  in  sanitstimi, 
and  to-day  we  have  much  more  to  do  and  much  moic  ii 
required  of  us  than  in  times  past,  as  there  have  been  nuuif 
changes,  and  the  requirements  to-day  are  far  moreonenw 
than  those  of  former  years.     Take  one  or  two  examplft. 

Years  ago  the  system  existed  of  open  privies  and  cesspool^ 
and  it  >vas  found  that  the  earth  became  imprisnated  with 
foul  matter  which  contaminated  the  water  suppl>,andgiit 
off  foul  gases,  causing  disease.  The  then  laws  conoemiK 
nuisances  consisted  in  merely  seeing  that  the  cesspooh 
were  emptied  at  such  times  of  the  day  so  as  not  to  came 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  ;  but  since  then  the  drain- 
stances  have  changed.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  proper 
way  to  deal  with  refuse  was  to  convey  it  away  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  as  long  as  there  «u 
a  pipe  from  the  houses,  and  the  refuse  was  hidden,  thst 
then  there  was  an  end  of  all  trouble.  It  was  not  nniil 
about  the  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever  that  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fiut  that  in 
doing  away  with  cesspools  and  privies,  and  in  conitroctiqg 
sewers,  a  very  serious  danger  arose  from  the  presence  in 
these  drains  or  elongated  cesspools  of  a  much  more  poteo: 
agent  of  disease  caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the  foul  matter 
and  the  givini^ofiFoCaewage  gas. .  It  has  taken  some  time  far 
this  subject  to  be  thought  out  by  scientific  men,  and  it  is 
Ipnly  within  the  last  &w  years  that  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  this  subject  and  means  taken  to  countenct 
the  effect  of  it.  The  presence  of  diphtheria  and  the  foms 
of  typhoid  fever  is  almost  always  a  sure  sign  of  an  eaani- 
tion  of  sewer  gas,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  only  neoessaiT 
to  abolish  the  cesspool  and  connect  the  drains  with  the 


•  See  on  this  subject  Sanitary  Record  for  June  1883,  Vol.  xiv.,  •  See  Sanitakv  Record  for  Tuly  1883  (VoL  xv.i  p.  u)  ibr  •& 
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rer  was  till  very  recently  deemed. sufficient,  and 
barm  could  accrue  if  only  proper  traps  were  used. 
u'been  found  that  very  few  traps  are  serviceable, 
7  when  there  b  a  pressure  on  the  sewer,  as  when 
s  displaced  by  the  inlet  into  the  sewer  of  a  heavy 

of  rain  the  gas  soon  forces  its  way  through  the 
il  of  the  trap,  and  thereby  escapes  into  the  house. 
ight  stop  here  and  inquire  whether  it  is  right  that 
er  gas  should  be  caused ;  and  I  personally  have 
m^  opinions,  derived  from  experiments  and  observa- 
kde  by  myself,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 

in  sewers  of  sewer  gas,  and  I  shall  be  prepared 
fnture  time  to  show  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  can 

prevented,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  presence  showrs 
roDg  condition  in  the  construction  of  our  sewers, 
want  to  show  is  that  it  will  not  be  enough  to 
le  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  the  interpretation  that 
mtwhen  the  draughtsman  prepared  the  works, 
>bservation  steadily  to  apply  the  investigation  of 

men  in  showing  the  causes  of  di^iease,  to  endea- 
all  practical  means  to  carry  the  knowledge  into 
es.  We  must  remember  that  the  elements  of 
re  pure  air,,  pure  water,  and  pure  food,  and 
ig  that  hinders  or  adulterates  any  of  these  three 

is  a  source  of  danger  to  health.  It  is  owing  to 
ition  in  which  men  live  and  cluster  together  in 
illiges,  and  elsewhere  that  the  air  becomes  pol- 
means  of  foul  air  engendered  by  overcrowding, 

ventilation,  emanations  from  the  inhabitants 
et,  foul  smells  or  gases,  arising  from  means  for 
off  the  refuse,  noxious  trades,  and  accumulation 
nd  dirt. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

ter  course  of  lectures  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street,  was  inaugurated 
h  inst.,  when  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  delivered  a  lecture 
ke  Abatement. ' 

ior  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair, 
cxlucing  the  lecturer,  said  that  in  the  early  days  of 
i-engine  it  was  recognised  that  the  increased  con- 
of  coal  would  bring  about  serious  evils,  but, 
ed  the  state  of  London  from  the  same  cause,  very 
ained  effort  had  been  made, 
mest  Hart  said  the  difficulty  which  the  Smoke 
nt  Institute  had  to  contend  against  was  that, 
erybody  wished  it  well,  very  few  were  inclined  to 
Quch.  The  only  persons  who  were  against  the 
on  principle  were  the  chimney-sweeps,  and  the 
\  against  it  on  the  ground  of  interest  were  market 
>,  who  feared  a  stoppage  in  the  cheap  supply  of 
It  it  had  been  proved  that  an  improvement  in  the 
ion  of  coal  and  a  more  extensive  use  of  gas 
able  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  be  more  largely  used 
tivation  of  the  land.  This  lecture  was  intended 
ous  prelude  to  a  considerable  and  continuous 
ich  must  be  made,  and  for  which  the  help 
!  needed  of  the  Parkes  Museum  and  other 
Dstitutions  if  any  real  progress  was  to  be  attained 
ktement  of  smoke.  After  briefly  giving  a  history 
empts  made  in  this  direction  from  the  time  of 
,  when  Parliament  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the 
d  in  the  houses  of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Hart  said 
be  perceived  that  the  present  race  of  reformers 
pectable  history  and  an  honoured  line  of  prede- 
The  basis  on  which  they  claimed  the  help  of  all 
the  people  was  the  unpleasantness  of  smoke,  and 
d  prejudicial  effect  in  the  air  on  the  health,  the 
y  organs  being  those  on  which  the  incidence  of 
Jence  of  that  smoke  chiefly  fell.  Mr.  Hart,  on 
,  quoted  a  mass  of  statistics  to  show  the  enormous 
a  the  death-rate  of  London  and  other  large  and 
Nrns  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Another 
hat  ever^  year  the  area  on  which  it  was  possible 
Sowexs  m  London  was  being  gradually  driven 


bejond  our  urban  circle.     Then  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
smoke,  Mr.  Chadwick  had  stated  that  it  added  1,000,000/. 
a   year   to    the    washing    bill,    and   every   householder 
would    bear    witness    to    the  showers  of   blacks  which 
came  through  open  windows,  destroying  the  decoration 
and  furniture  of  our  houses.     The  coal  ndisance  had  even 
debased  and  degraded  our  ideas  of   ornamentation   in 
London,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  beauty  and 
appearance  of  our  houses — and  it  had  led  us  to  assume 
that  to  evade,  not  to  escape  from,  the  coa^equences  of  this 
dirt  we  must  necessarily  use  dark  papers,  oak-grained 
doors,  and  generally  to  live  in  dark  and  dirty  coloured 
apartments,  because  they  were  least  likely  to  show  the 
dirt  which  fell  upon  them.    The  injury  done  by  smoke 
particles  to  the  surface  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  at  2,500/.  a  year;  whilst 
from  the  same  cause  the  surface  of  Westminster  Abbey 
was  in  a  state  of  so  much  decay  that  a  great  natiomd 
effort  would  shortly  have  to  be  put  forward  in  order  to  in 
some  measure  repair  the  damage.     Beyond  this  the  waste 
of  coal,  the  waste  of  labour,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
waste,  the  expenditure  on  street  cleansing,  and  the  addi- 
tional labour  involved  in  private  houses,   were  almost 
incalculable.     If  people  would  read  the  reports  of  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Institute  they  would  see  which  grates 
were  the  least  efficient  and  the  most  smoky,  which  were 
the  coals  which   had  the  least  evaporative  value  and 
which   had    the  most    evaporative  value.     The    manu- 
facturers whose  chimneys  produced  the  most  evil  were 
bakers,  brewers,  builders,  chemical  works,  confectioners, 
iron  and  brass  founders,  laundries,  leather  dressers,  oil 
workers,  potters,  printers,  saw-mills,  smiths,  steamboats, 
and  tanners.   Every  one  of  these  trades  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  production  of  any  smoke  whatever  and  without 
interference  with  the  economical  carrying  out  of  their  busi- 
nesses. For  the  remedy  of  this  state  of  things  the  Institute 
looked,  in  private  houses,  to  the  use  of  improved  grates, 
but  the  ultimate  line  of  progress  would  be  the  abolition  of 
the  use  of  crude  coal  in  open  grates  and  stoves,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  the  gaseous  fuel  derivable  from 
coa^     As  to  manufactories,  both  in  Lambeth,  the  East- 
end,  and  the  provinces,  some  owners  had  adopted  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  with  great  financial  benefit  to  them- 
selves.    These  facts  would  greatly  help  the  Institute  in 
proceeding  against  offenders,  but  what  they  wanted,  above 
all  things,  was  to  carry  the  industrial  classes  with  them, 
and  show  the  advantages  of  taking  the  course  which  the 
Institute  recommended.     Mr.  Hart  urged  householders  to 
adopt  a  sjrstem  of  under-feeding  for  kitcheners,  and  to  bum 
in  the  other  grates  a  mixture  of  coal  and  gas  coke  broken 
into  small  pieces,  having  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  open 
grates  made  of  fire-clay,  and  not  iron.     In  conclusion,  he 
btated  that  what  the  Institute  aimed  at  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Comi^ission,  so  as  to  collect  all  the  avail- 
able knowledge  on  the  question  and  apply  that  knowledge 
in  abolishing  smoke,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  provincial 
towns.     The  Parkes  Museum  were  considering  a  proposal 
to  allow  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute  to  exhibit  a  typical 
series  of  smoke- abating  grates  and  appliances,  and  in  the 
exhibition  which  will  be  held  next  year  at  South  Kensing- 
ton the  ventilation  of  houses  and  the  abatement  of  smoke 
would  be  an  important  section.     They  also  wanted  to  give 
the  local  authorities  in  London  increased  and  more  exten- 
sive powers  to  deal  with  the  ditficulty  ;  but,  above  all, 
they  wished  to  educate  public  opinion,   for  that  was  the 
only  true  means  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
After  a  short  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  seconr^ed  by  Mr.    W.    White, 
F.S.A.,  cordially  thanking  Mr.  Hart  for  his  paper. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institu- 
tion met  at  44  Bemers  Street,  on  the  8ih  inst.,  to  consider 
the  resolution  proposed  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  seconded  by  Sir  William 
Siemens  : — *  That  the  period  has  now  arrived  at  which 
systematic  inquiry  is  desirable  into  the  application  of  the 
resources  of  technical  science  for  the  abatement  of  smoker 
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now  largely  produced  in  industrial  processes  and  in  the 
heating  of  houses,  as  well  as  into  the  operation  of  the 
existing  laws  for  smoke  abatement  and  that  the  Council  of 
the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution  be  requested 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of  appointing 
a  Royal  Commission  for  the  purpose.*  It  was  decided  to 
comply  with  the  reauest  contained  in  the  resolution, 
and.  a  committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps.  A  proposition  to  arrange 
with  the  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  for  space  to 
exhibit  smoke-abating  appliances  at  that  institution  was 
considered  and  adopt^  subject  to  conditions  being  agreed. 
The  general  report  on  the  tests  made  by  the  institution 
since  the  last  meeting  was  presented,  together  with  detailed 
statements  and  tables,  prepared  by  the  engineer,  for  future 
publication. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  AND  SMOKE 
ABATEMENT. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  at  our  command  two 
sound  and  reliable  agents,  which,  if  used  by  every  house- 
holder in  London,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  production 
of  smoke.  These  agents  are  gaseous  fuel  and  anthracite 
coaL  As  the  effects  of  the  former  are  well  known,  and  as 
this  article  is  written  to  show  the  availability  of  anthracite 
coal,  it  will  be  restricted  to  an  account  of  its  capabilities 
and  advantages  under  existing  circumstances.  Adontting 
that  anthracite  coal  is  rather  more  difficult  to  light  than 
the  bituminous  variety,  and  that  grates  with  a  quicker 
draught  are  more  suitable  to  its  use,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  in  the  district  in  South  Wales,  around  which  it 
is  raised,  it  is  commonly  used  both  by  the  working  classes 
and  others  above  them  in  the  social  scale  in  grates  of  the 
most  ordinary  construction,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  writer  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  that 
portion  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Field  where  the  fine  veins 


of  anthracite  exist,  and  has  seen  fires  in  diflbreiit  dasies 
of  houses  burning  in  different  kinds  of  grates,  none  of 
which,  however,  possess  any  special  facilities  for  bunbg 
this  coal ;  old-fashioned  grates,  with  the  fire-bsske^a  foot 
or  more  from  the  hearth,  and  others  in  which  it  b  oaly  a 
few  inches  from  it.  In  all  these  were  found  bri(g^t  ink 
cheerful  fires,  giving  out  great  heat,  clean  hearths  {fat 
it  is  notorious  that  anthracite  coal  produces  but  a  smm 
minimum  of  ash),  and,  above  all,  an  entire  dhemtt  tf 
snioke.  Leaving  the  working  classes  out  of  the  qM' 
tion  altogether,  and  confining  his  remarks  to  those  irfs^ 
have  to  depend  upon  servants  for  making  their  ^00%,  the 
writer  was  careful  in  instituting  inquiries  to  endeavoor  to 
find  out  if  any  additional  assistance  was  at  the  command 
of  the  domestic  when  lighting  her  fires,  bat  found  that  tbe 
usual  addenda  of  paper  and  wood  were  the  only  ones 
employed.  It  was  admitted  that  sometimes  when  a  change 
of  servants  occurred,  and  a  new  one  that  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  anthracite  was  engaged,  she  experienced  a 
little  difficulty  at  first  in  dealing  with  the  <  stone '  coal,  hot 
with  a  few  instructions  she  soon  became  mistress  of  her 
work,  and  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  gave  her  les 
labour  day  by  day  in  clearing  up  ash  and  dirt.  This  dearly 
shows  that  the  burning  of  anthracite  with  sucoessfol  resilts 
depends  entirely  upon  those  who  have  to  light  the  fire^ 
for  once  lit  they  require  but  little  attention,  certainly  not 
nearly  so  much  as  those  made  with  bituminous  coal,  sad 
when  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  cheerful  fires  cannot 
be  obtained  with  anthracite  coal,  the  writer  is  tlioroagfah 
convinced  from  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  that  the  niA 
lies  with  the  servant  and  not  with  the  coaL  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  there  are  different  qualities  of  anthra- 
cite as  with  most  other  things,  and  the  writer  would  qoalify 
his  remarks  to  this  extent,  that  his  observations  extended 
mainly  to  the  6nest  description  of  it,  viz.,  the  '  Big  vein* 
of  the  Garnant  colliery,  situate  in  the  Cwmamman  val- 
ley, on  the  borders  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthenshire. 


FIG.  I. 


The  '  tram '  of  coal  (a)  is  brought  from  the  pit  along  the  tramroad 
(b  c),  then  tipped  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  screen  (d  e)  being 
brought  into  the  position  shown  by  the  weights  (f)  acting  through 
the  chain  (c  c)  over  the  pulley  (n).  The  weights  are  heavier  than 
the  screen,  so  that  when  empty  the  screen  is  lifted  by  them.  When 
the  coals  ar«  let  on  to  the  screen  the  screen  and  coals  are  heavier, 
and  so  the  weights  are  lifted  and  the  screen  is  lowered  :  thi^  action 
is  controlled  by  a  brake  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  pulley  (h).  To 
j^tQul  confusion  this  gearing  is  omitted  from  the  sketch.  After  the 
ttam  has  been  emptied  on  to  the  screen,  the  bars  on  this  screen 
are  i^  inches  apart ;  and  all  the  smaller  portions  of  the  coal  have 
fidlen  through  into  the  shoot  (i  j),  and  thence  into  the  box  (kX  The 
speen  is  lowered,  and  the  large  coal  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the 
shoot  (l  m),  and  from  this  after  cleaning  into  the  railway  truck  (n). 
When   the   main    spring  b  thus   lowered,    the   box  (k)  descenas 


vr*A 


to  the  position  (o),  shown  in  dotted  lines :  and  by  an  amiice> 
ment  of^  rods— not  shown  in  the  sketch— it  is  empued  oa  to  ttc 
swingmg  screen  (p  q)  ;  this  is  made  of  steel  wire  with  holes  1  wAk 
square  ;  beneath  this  another  screen  is  attached  with  holes  l-iock 
square,  and  under  this  latter  is  a  shoot  (t  u)  ;  the  i-inch  screen  (r  Q> 
delivers  on  to  a  band  (v)  working  on  rollers ;  the  J-indk  screen  int  o  a 
shoot  (x  x),  and  what  passes  through  this  i-ioch  screen  \tt  idhs  sbool 
(t  u)  into  a  tram  marked  '  duff  coal  '—and  the  shoot  x  x  nco  anotkcr 
tram  marked  'pea  coal.'  To  the  upper  cod  of  the  two  acresaka 
couple  of  rods  are  attached,  and  so  by  means  of  ""T-mtiiit  to  vUch 
the  rods  are  alv>  attached,  worked  from  a  small  vcctacal  o^pnt  ^ 
through  the  shaft  v,  shown  in  fig.  3,  these  i-inch  and  Ipindk  Knees 
are  kept  rocking,  and  the  coal  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  hoa  K  oa  l» 
them  ts  pa&sed  forward,  free  from  dust. 
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This  coal  can  be  burnt  in  ordinary  grates ;  but,  since 
the  smoke  abatement  question  has  been  raised,  others 
have   been  introduced  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 


The  band  v,  hg.  a,  is  a  feet  6  indies  wide  and  56  fe«t  lon^  ;  and  is 
kept  moving  fonx^urd  by  gearing  from  the  small  vertical  engine.  The 
nut-coal— t.r.  the  coal  that  comes  through  the  larger  oscillating 
screen,  and  that  is  adapted  for  domestic  use.  is  delivered  into  the 
railway  waggon  as  shown.  The  x4nch  and  t^nch  screens  can  be 
chanjsed  to  any  other  dimensions  to  meet  demands,  so  that  coal  of  any 
required  size  can  be  delivered  to  order. 

pose,  and  amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  'Kyrle* 
grate  of  the  Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Messrs.  Brown  &  Green's 
*  Gold  Medal '  grates,  the  *  Kaio  Kapnos '  of  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Bunnett  &  Co.,  and  Crane's  patent,  made  by 
Messrs.  Deane  &  Co.,  London  Bridge,  as  having  proved 
excellent  appliances  for  burning  this  coal ;  in  fact,  the 
fires  made  in  these  grates  have  never  been  surpassed  for 
brilliancy  or  heat-giving  power  with  any  coal.  Recently, 
the  introduction  of  Wery  s  atmospheric  cowl  for  domestic 
grates  by  Messrs.  Livet  &Co.,  described  and  illustrated  at 
p.  277,  enables  anthracite  coal  to  be  burnt  in  ordinary 
constructed  open  grates  with  perfect  freedom.  But  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  by  many  to  the  use  of  anthracite,  owing 
to  its  extreme  hardness  and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  it 
with  the  small  coal-hammers  usually  found  in  dwelling- 
houses.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome  by  the 
Gamant  Colliery  Company,  who  have  erected  machinery 
by  which  coal  of  any  size  can  be  sent  out  requiring  no 
after-breaking  whatever.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to 
the  colliery  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
modus  operandi^  and,  as  the  invention  is  most  ingenious 
and  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  illustrations  of  it  are 
appended,  the  drawings  showing,  in  addition,  the  usual 
machinery  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit  for  discharging  the 
fuel  into  the  trucks.     (Figs.  I  and  2.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  these  arrangements  that  the 
Gamant  Anthracite  can  be  delivered  for  house  use  ready 
to  put  into  the  grate  without  the  necessity  of  a  hammer 
touching  it,  which  not  only  saves  labour  to  the  servant, 
but  facilitates  the  making  of  the  fire.  As  regards  the 
quality  of  this  coal,  the  *  Big  Vein,'  or  four  feet  seam,  is 
well  known  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  anthracite  yet 
found,  and  it  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
first  mining  engineers  and  colliery  viewers  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  a  seam  of  any  kind  of  coal  so  free  from 
foreign  substances  as  this.  The  writer  descended  the 
pit  and  went  through  the  workings,  to  find  that  only  this 
seam  was  being  utilised,  other  veins  above  it  of  a  slightly 
inferior  quality  being  for  the  present  left  untouched.  So 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be  no  fear  of 
the  supply  falling  short  even  with  a  very  large  demand,  and 
as  it  is  generally  propounded  that  one  ton  of  fine  anthracite 
will  go  as  fiar  as  three  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  the  advan- 
tages as  regards  economy  arc  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
the  user.  Those  conversant  with  the  tests  at  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition  may  recollect  it  was  this  coal  that 
was  mainly  used  for  the  domestic  grates  shown  there,  and 
it  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  in  the  report. 

One  step,  however,  is  yet  wanting  on  the  part  of  this 
or  other  anthracite  coal  companies  if  they  wish  to  utilise 


to  the  utmost  the  valuable  properties  in  their  possession, 
beyond  the  small  impetus  given  to  the  sale  of  the  coal 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institution. 
It  is  mainly  used  throughout  the  country  for  the  drying  of 
malt,  the  fact  of  its  being  nearly  all  pure  carbon,  its  free- 
dom from  sulphur,  and  the  small  quantity  of  ash  it  con- 
tains being  greaify  in  its  favour  for  this  process.  The 
Gamant  Company  alone  send  off  large  quantities  day  by 
day  to  maltsteis  in  different  parts  of  ihe  kingdom  ;  but, 
if  Jt  is  to  become  a  domestic  agent  to  any  extent,  it  must 
be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  consumer  ;  in  other  words 
we  must  be  able  to  obtain  it  of  any  coal  merchant,  and 
be  satisfied  that  we  get  the  right  sort,  as  we  now  do  our 
bituminous  coaL  At  present,  Mr.  Whitele/s,  of  West- 
boume  Grove,  is  the  only  house  from  whom  the  Gamant 
Company's  coal  can  be  obtained  in  small  quaiitities— that 
is  to  say,  by  the  ton,  though  any  coal  merdiant^  or  the 
company  themselves,  will  supply  it  direct  by  the  truck  of 
seven  or  eight  tons ;  though  it  is  stated  that,  before  long, 
arrangements  will  be  made  with  certain  coal  merchants  in 
the  metropolis  to  stock  it.  If  anthracite  coal  can  be  burnt 
m  South  Wales  it  can  be  burnt  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  with  such  a  simple  means  of  preventing  smoke,  with- 
out disturbing  existing  fire-places,  somewhat  within  reach. 
It  will  indeed  to  be  regretted  if  the  Gamant  Company  do 
not  complete  the  work  they  have  already  b^n  by  enabling 
the  public  to  obtain  it  readily  all  over  London  in  the 
manner  above  suggested. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


ENGLISH. 

5876.     (i88i.)     Improvements  in  the  Method  of 
AND    Means  for  Ventilating    Buildings-    T     H 
Thompson,  E.ngineer,  Manchester.     [6^.]-The  cut 


represents  a  building  in  vertical  section,  and  illustrates 
the  application  of  the  improved  tiles  in  the  ventilating  of 
rooms.  Here  three  rooms  are  represented  as  being  venti- 
lated by  means  of  the  improved  ridge  tiles.  The  vitiated 
air  from  the  two  lower  rooms  escapes  through  grids  or  open- 
ings,//, into  flues,  gg^  which  are  in  communication  with 
the  roof  space.  The  air  from  the  upper  rooms  passes 
through  openings  h  in  the  ceiling  directly  into  the  roof 
space.    Tne  vitiated  air  passes  du|  from  the  roof  space 
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through  the  openings  in  the  ridge  tiles.  Inlet  passages, 
i  i,  for  fresh  air  communicate  with  grids,  k  k,  in  the  floors, 
or  fresh  air  is  otherwise  admitted  by  suitable  means. 

6049.  (1882.)  Water-closet  Improvements:  R. 
L.  Leask,  C.E.,  Dublin.  [6^.]— The  engraving  exhibiu 
a  vertical  section  of  this  improved  apparatus.     This  patent 


consists  in  the  employment  of  a  tilting  basin  which  is 
combined  with  the  handle,  water  supply,  and  discharge 
mechanism,  and  which  is  emptied  by  being  tilted  when 
the  handle  is  pulled  up.  The  apparatus  is  by  pre- 
ference fitted  close  to  the  inner  side  of  an  outer  wall  of  a 
building,  and  the  tilting  basin  is  placed  within  an  outer 
shell  or  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  inclined  downwards, 
and  is  formed  with  a  discharge  outlet  leading  into  a  dis- 
charge passage  formed  through  the  wall.  The  discharge 
passage  is  formed  in  a  box,  and  which  is  made  with  a 
grating  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  and  below  the  grating 
with  an  outlet  communicating  directlv  with  the  soil-pipe, 
this  QiKtlpt  being  fitted  with  a  loose  nap  valve.  The  box 
in  the  waH  forms  an  air  chamber,  which  is  interposed 
between  the  external  soil-pipe  and  the  water-closet,  and 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  gases  from  the  soil-pipe  into 
the  house.  Within  the  air-box  there  is  a  valve  arranged 
to  close  against  the  outlet  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  closet. 
The  lever  connected  to  the  closet  handle  is  also  acted  upon 
.by  a  weight  or  spring  which,  when  the  handle  is  let  go, 
returns  the  parts  to  their  position  of  rest,  and  causes  the 
valve  in  the  air-box  to  be  closed  againrt  the  outlet  of  the 
closet  shell.  The  tilting  basin  is  centered  on  trunnions, 
and  is  tilted  by  means  of  a  pin  formed  upon  it.  There  is 
a  certain  space  between  the  prongs  of  the  forked  lever  in 
consequence  of  which  the  lever  moves  to  some  extent 
before  tilting  the  basin,  and  the  valve  at  the  discharge 
outlet  of  the  outer  shell  or  basin  is  well  open  when  the 
basin  begins  to  discharge  its  contents.  In  tilting,  the  back 
of  the  basin  turns  down  towards  the  outlet,  and  rapidly 
empties  its  contents  towards  the  outlet.  The  lever  con- 
nected to  the  closet  handle  is  also  connected  to  the  water- 
supply  apparatus. 

220.  (1883).  Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators  : 
G.  Davis,  Aberystwith ;  W.  Jonks,  Llannon,  same 
county  ;  and  R.  Girdwood,  Edinburgh.   [6t/.] 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  improve  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  chimney  cowls  and  ventilators ;  and 
consists  principally  in  taking  advantage  of  extern.!!  currents 
of  air  by  means  of  rotating  (t  fixed  cowls  or  inducting 
hoods  or  funnels,  placed  outside  of  any  building  from  the 
interior  of  which  smoke,  gases,  or  air,  is  to  be  removed. 

In  the  cut  is  shown  one  modification  of  this  patent,  and 
here  a  conical  mouth  or  funnel,  7,  made  of  sheet  metal  and 
vi:h  a  vane,  8,  and  curved  tube,  9,  forms  a  movable  piece 
or  cowl  which  can  turn  about  a  vertical  spindle,  10,  partly 
indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  position  of  the  vane,  8, 
and  the  placing  the  larger  portion  of  the  cowl  to  one  side 
of  the  spindle,  10,  cause  the  cowl  to  turn  so  as  always 


to  have  the  mouth  of  its  funnel,  7,  finciog  the  wind, 
the  direction  of  which  is  indicated  hy  the  arrow,  11. 
The  curved  pipe,  9,  of  the  cowl  or  momble  piece  oon- 
municates  with  a  pipe,  12,  fixed  inside  the  chimney,  13, 


and  having  its  bottom  bended  or  curved  so  that  its  end,  14, 
is  directed  upwards,  and  the  pipe,  12,  14,  acts  as  an 
inverted  siphon.  The  air  entering  the  fonnel,  7>  io^s  in 
an  upward  jet  from  the  siphon,  14,  and  acts  on  the  smoke 
or  gas  passing  up  the  chimney,  13,  in  a  manner  to  propd 
it  outwards,  and  promote  the  draught. 

272.  (1883.)  Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of 
FiECAL  Matters  :  Messrs.  von  Nawrocki,  Berliii. 
[6d,]—This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  separate  the 
liquid  from  the  solid  or  semi-solid  parts,  and  to  dry  the 
latter  at  or  near  the  place  of  production.  The  woodcut 
shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus. 


The  apparatus  comprises  a  collector  A,  a  filter  B,  and  a 
furnace  c.  The  collector  is  composed  of  two  concentric 
vessels,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  perforated  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  pass  into  the  annular  space  d  formed  between  the 
two  vessels,  while  the  solid  portion  remains  and  is  periodi- 
cally discharged  in  the  furnace  through  a  vertical  tube  / 
provided  with  a  lid  or  valve.  The  liquid  is  conducted 
through  the  pipe  t  into  the  hermetically  closed  filtering 
vessel  R  and  passes  successively  through  the  several  supers 
posed  filters  containing  powdered  peat  or  other  material 
which  serves  to  abstract  ammonia  and  salts  from  the  urine^ 
so  that  the  latter  may  escape  through  the  pipe  « in  the 
shape  of  pure  water.  The  solid  parts  pass  through  the 
pipe  a  into  collector  A,  and  are  conduct^*  into  the  pans 
I,  II,  III,  which  can  be  exchanged  and  serve  to  extract  the 
last  particles  of  liquid  contained  in  the  solid  parts.  The 
furnace  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  partition. 
The  upper  part  receives  the  matters  which  have  to  be 
dried  and  is  closed  by  a  double  cover  ^^.  The  lower 
part  contains  the  fireplace  and  the  flues  and  is  traversed  by 
the  pipe  h.  The  working  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows  : 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  faecal  matters  have  acco- 
mulated  in  the  collector  A,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  fiiraaoe  in 
order  to  produce  ventilation ;  then  the  pans  I,  II,  ni» 
are  filled  successively  by  the  pipe  (^  and  th^  Inniace  is 
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fid  by  means  of  the  cover  g.  Consequently  a  current 
ir  passes  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  so  that 
ind  gases  from  the  filter  are  sucked  through  thepipe  ^S 
le  throc^h  the  pipe  h  fresh  air  is  admitted  over  the 
I  into  the  drying-chamber,  from  where  it  is  led  for  the 
>ose  of  combustion  through  the  pipe  i  underneath  the 
e,  carrying  away  the  gases  and  humidity  produced  by 
Kiration« 

>2.  (1883.)  ilfprovbments  in  the  method  of 
*  Apparatus  for  Indicating  the  Presence  or 
ENCE  OF  Water  in  Cisterns  or  other  Vessels 

ONNECTION  WITH   BATHS  AND  OTHER  WATER  AP- 

\tuses:  T.  Shaw  and  F.  Milan,  Engineers, 
>dersfield.    [6^.] 


ric  e 


or  this  purpose  is  employed  an  arrangement  of  tubes 
aining  mercury  or  other  fluid,  as  shown  in  fig.  i, 
:h  is  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus.  A  is  a  glass  tube 
)lied  with  mercury  from  an  outer  tube  B  shown  in 
km  at  fig.  2.  c  is  a  pipe  which  is  in  communication 
(  either  pipes,  boiler,  or  cistern.  On  the  top  of  the 
( A  is  a  cup  or  receiver  F,  so  that  if  the  pipes  between 
er  and  cbtem  were  stopped  up  by  frost  or  other  cause 


the  pressure  of  water  in  the  boiler  would  be  so  great  as 
to  force  the  mercsnry  into  the  said  cup  and  allow  the  water 
to  escape,  thus  relieving  the  pressure,  and  preventing  an 
explosion.  To  the  cup  F  is  attached  a  pipe  G,  which,  if 
necessary,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fire,  so  that  water 
escaping  therefrom  would  extinguish  the  fire.  As  the 
cisterns  or  water  apparatus  are  placed  at  dififereot  heights, 
and  consequently  have  different  pressures,  adjustable  tab- 
lets, h,  can  be  slided  up  and  down  the  groove  i  and 
adjusted  to  suit  the  various  pressures. 

The  action  of  the  aj^aratus  is  as  follows.  The  tubes 
and  parts  in  immediate  connection  therewith  are  placed 
into  a  framework  j  and  attached  to  the  wall,  and  connected 
by  pipes  c  to,  say,  the  boiler  or  flow  pipes  usually  at  the 
back  of  a  kitchen  in  houses,  or  to  the  boiler  or  pipes  in 
connection  with  hot  water-heating  apparatus.  When  the 
cistern  which  supplies  the  boiler  is  full,  or  nearly  full,  the 
mercury  will  rise  up  the  tube  as  shown  in  dotted  line,  but 
if  the  cisten\  was  empty  the  pressure  of  the  water  would 
be  less,  consequently  the  mercury  would  fall  as  low  as  the 
tablet  which  indicates  an  empty  cistern  ;  so  far,  however, 
there  is  no  fear  of  immediate  danger,  but  should  the  pipes 
between  cistern  and  boiler  be  emptor  also  the  mercury 
would  still  lower  until  all  of  it  was  in  the  tube  B,  indi- 
cating no  water.  If  there  was  no  water  in  neither  the 
cistern  nor  pipes  steam  would  be  generated  in  the  boiler 
as  previously  described,  whereby  a  greater  pressure  would 
operate  on  the  mercury  and  force  it  up  into  the  cup  F, 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  which  may  be  employed  to 
sound  a  whistle  placed  in  the  cup  F.  Electric  wires  may 
be  placed  in  the  tube,  so  that  when  the  mercury  reached  a 
dangerous  height  by  pressure  the  electric  circuit  would  be 
completed,  and  alarm  bells  rung. 


AMERICAN. 

274, 465.  Sewer  Inlet.  Edward  Z.  Collins, 
Camden,  N.J.,  and  Charles  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     Filed  August  10,  1882.  ^ 

A  tank  holding  disinfecting  material  and  a  pip^-connec- 
tion  between  it  and  the  sewer-trap,  whereby  a  seal  of  the 
disinfectant  may  be  provided. 


Claim, — I.  A  sewer-inlet  provided  with  a  seal,  and 
means  for  passing  a  stream  or  flow  of  disinfecting  fluid  to 
said  parts.  2.  A  sewer-inlet  provided  with  a  trap,  in  com- 
binatiou  with  a  tank  for  holding  a  disinfectant,  and  a  pipe 
of  connection  between  said  inlet  and  tank.  3.  The  com- 
bination of  inlet  A,  provided  with  a  trap  a,  sewer  e, 
reservoir  D,  and  pipe-connection  E,  between  said  reservoir 
and  inlet  4.  The  combination  of  inlet  A,  having  trap  a, 
the  reservoir  D,  adapted  to  form  a  disinfectant-holding 
chamber,  and  a  pipe  E,  having  a  valve  ^,  for  regulating 
the  flow  of  disinfecting  liquid  to  the  inlet.  5.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  inlet  a,  having  trap  a,  and  valved  pipe  E.| 
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274,  434.    Pipe  Joint  Packing.    Cotter  T.  Bride, 
Washington,  D.C.     Filed  November  27,  1882. 


Claim, — In  a  joint  made  to  connect  water-closet  or  other 
similar  pipes  to  soil  pipes,  the  combination,  with  the  pipe 
A,  haying  a  flange,  a,  and  the  pipe  B,  having  the  bell  top 
b',  of  the  interiK>sed  elastic  packing  having  upright  flaring 
walb,  and  a  horizontal  flange  at  the  top,  whereby  a  tight 
joint  is  made  both  against  the  upright  walls  and  against  the 
horizontal  top. 

274,  466.  Sewer  Inlet.  Edward  Z.  Collins, 
Camden,  NJ.,  and  Charles  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     Filed  August  10,  1882. 

A  pipe  from  a  water  main  opens  into  the  sewer-trap  for 
supplying  a  continuous  flow  of  water  thereto.  Also,  the 
back  pressure  of  the  gas  is  opposed  or  balanced  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
trap  when  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  closed  by  the  rising 
tide. 

Claitn,--\,  A  sewer  inlet  provided  with  a  trap  and  a 
pipe  leading  to  a  water  main  or  other  constant  source  of 
supply,  whereby  a  continuous  flow  of  water  is  passed  to 
the  trap  of  the  inlet.     2.  In  preventing  the  displacement 


of  the  sealing  water  in  sewer-inlet  traps  by  the  back  pressure 
of  sewer-eas,  the  method  of  providing  a  constantly  in- 
creasing hydrostatic  pressure  to  oppose  or  balance  the 
back  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  sewer,  which  consists  of 
conducting  into  the  trap  a  flow  of  water  from  a  constant 
source  of  supply.  3.  The  combination,  with  inlet  b, 
having  trap  b  of  the  pipe  d,  leading  to  a  source  of  constant 
water  supply.  4.  The  combination,  with  inlet  b,  having 
partition-trap  b  and  screen  F,  the  pipe  D  leading  to  a 
source  of  constant  water  supply. 

274,628.    Water-closet  Valve:   John  McGuire, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     FUed  AprU  4,  1882. 


"^^37=" 


Claim,— I,  The  valve-casting  having  seat  and  tapering 
collar,  the  tapering  box,  having  packing  and  screw-cap, 
having  interior  rim,  in  combination  with  the  shaft,  extend- 
ing from  the  seat  entirely  through  the  valve-chamber,  box, 
and  screw-cap,  and  having  flange  bearing  against  the  end 
of  box.     2.  In  combination  with  shaft,  the  weighted  lever, 


carrying  a  wheel  on  its  short  ann,  and  the  witer-dotet 
lever  having  a  wheel  on  its  arm  adjacent  to  the  sboit  am 
of  lever.  3.  In  combination  with  the  Tahe-cutrng  bavins 
longitudinal  valve-chamber,  and  the  chambefed  and  apa- 
tured  casting!and  its  perforated  screw-plng  all  cnmi—i 
eating  therewith,  the  valve  having  concaves  and  cap- 
leather  valve.  4.  In  combination  with  tlie  casting,  hafiig 
longitudinal  valve-chamber,  the  Talve,  fitting  sdqi^ 
within  the  valve-chamber,  and  having  an  interior  lackni 
concaves,  to  permit  free  water-passage,  and  the  cog  seg- 
ment and  shaft,  independent  tapered  box,  and  screw-cip, 
through  which  said  shaft  passes,  and  suitable  packing. 

274,644.    Water-closet  :  Andrew  G.  Mtbrs,  New 
York,  N.Y.     FUed  Nov.  10^  1881. 


Claim, — I.  A  separate  or  detached  water-closet  hut 
adapted  to  combine  with  a  common  basin  or  hopper  to 
form  a  siphon  water-closet  constructed  with  the  moath  and 
shoulders  ^  /  to  receive  the  basin,  the  si|^ion  legs  /  h^ 
adapted  to  rise  up  along  one  side  of  the  basin  and  ictna 
below  the  same,  with  the  dischaige-neck  /  in  line  with 
the  necessary  neck  d,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  base  or  rim 
;;/.  2.  A  si phon- base  for  water-closets,  basins  or  hoppo^ 
formed  with  the  mouth /to  receive  the  basin,  the  neck  /to 
connect  with  the  sewer  pipe,  and  the  intermediate  swell,  h 
with  the  siphon  g h,  extending  from  the  month  to  the 
swell,  and  pocket  k^  terminating  the  siphon  in  the  sweOL 
3.  As  a  new  article  of  plumbers'  ware,  a  water-doset 
siphon  base  formed  with  a  mouth  and  shoiolder  on  the  top 
to  connect  with  a  basin,  siphon  legs  gk^  rising  above  tke 
said  mouth  and  returning  down  below  the  same,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  discharge-neck  A  to  connect  with  the 
sewer,  and  all  formed  in  one  piece  or  stmctnie,  and 
adapted  to  combine  with  a  common  basin  to  fiarm  an  ioi* 
proved  siphon  water-closet. 

» 

NEW  INVENTIONS, 

AN  AMERICAN  SMOKELESS  FURNACE. 
The  Medart  Patent  Pulley  Company,  St.  Lonis,  U.S.A., 
have  in  operation  at  their  new  works  a  novel  aad 
economical  smokeless  furnace.  It  is  sell-feeding,  aod 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  fine  or  slack  coaL  The 
construction  of  the  furnace  is  described  in  the  Afe  tfSUeL 
It  has  on  either  side  a  bunker,  or  magaaine,  into  which 
the  slack  or  broken  coal  is  introduced.  The  bottoms  of 
the  bunkers  are  sharply  inclined  to  correspond  with  the 
inclination  of  the  grate  bars  of  the  furnace,  and,  bj  the 
working  of  outside  machinery,  form  in  connection  w^h 
such  bars,  every  now  and  then,  two  continuoos  and  is- 
clined  planes,  down  which  the  coal  moves  fitom  either 
bunker  by  force  of  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  ftr* 
nace.  To  prevent  the  crowding  of  coal  on  the  fire,  the 
bottom  of  each  bunker  is  provided  with  an  inverted  boi, 
called  a  *  stoker  box,'  which  moves  up  at  regnlar  intervils 
to  the  side  of  the  bunker  next  to  the  fire,  catting  off  the 
movement  of  the  coal  towards  the  grate  ban  of  the  far- 
nace.  This  box  is  moved  by  macUnery  attached  to  the 
front  end  of  the  furnace,  and,  when  drawn  back  fonas,  is 
connection  with  the  inclined  bottom  of  the  banker  aid  the 
grate  bars  of  the  furnace,  the  plane  down  which  the  coal 
moves  to  the  centre  of  the  furnace.  The  fanvwe  is  aicM 
over  to  prevent  the  flames  and  intense  heat  from  ooaiaf 
in  direct  contact  with  the  IxHler.    The  air  is  adautted  ■ 
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'lont  of  the  foniace,  the  supply  being  negolated  fav  a 
damper,  passes  up  through  a  flue  in  the  brick  wall,  then 
over  the  arch,  and  there  takes  up  the  heat 'from  the  brick- 
work, passes  down  through  little  openings,  and  gives  to 
the  fresh  fuel  on  the  coking  plate  its  supply  of  air. 
It  is  hot  enough  itself  to  ignite  any  gases  evolved  ;  conse- 
quently inunediate  combustion  takes  place,  and  no  smoke 
IS  made.  By  the  time  the  coal  reaches  the  grate,  the 
bituminous  part  is  consumed,  and  what  remains  is  coke. 
This  gets  its  needed  supply  of  air  through  the  grates.  A 
very  small  engine  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  furnace, 
and  to  this  is  attached  a  bar  running  across  the  front  of 
the  furnace.  This  bar  is  connected  by  links  toarms  which 
move  the  stoking  apparatus  and  shake  the  grate  bars. 
The  clinker  breaker  at  the  centre  or  bottom  part  of  the 
furnace  is  worked  by  a  wrench  from  the  outside.  The 
company  working  the  furnace  estimate  their  economy  in  the 
value  of  fuel  consumed  at  from  90  dols.  to  150  dols.  per 
month,  according  to  the  quality  of  coal  used. 

THE  BLACKMAN  AIR  PROPELLER. 
Amongst  the  many  ventilators  now  before  us  the  Black- 
man  Air  Propeller  must  not  be  overlooked.  Of  American 
invention,  it  had  only  been  exhibited  here  a  short  time 
before  it  attracted  the  attention  of  several  influential  persons, 
the  result  being  that  the  patentee  disposed  of  the  whole  of 
his  foreign  patents  to  a  company  that  has  been  formed  in 
England.  The  invention  is  of  simple  character,  and  as 
the  illustration  shows  consists  solely  of  a  circular  fan, 
uncased,  with  blades  of  peculiar  formation.  Originally 
intended  by  its  inventor  for  use  in  certain  manu- 
facturing processes,  or  for  mills,  factories,  or 
other    places,     where     dust,     smoke,     or     foul     gases 


require  to  be  expelled  or  the  atmosphere  of  a  building 
constantly  changed,  the  company  who  have  acquired 
the  patents  have  already  commenced  to  introduce  it  for 
other  and  more  general  purposes.  One  of  them,  we 
arc  informed,  is  being  supplied  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  for  Dunrobin  Castle,  where  the  same  electric 
current  will  be  used  to  supply  air  by  means  of  this  pro- 
peller as  will  supply  light  by  means  of  incandescent  lamps. 
The  mechanical  merits  of  the  propeller  consist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  blades  and  in  its  lightness  and 
amplidty.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  wheel  is  delivery 
surface,  and  the  feed  or  supply  surface  is  much  larger,  being 
made  up  of  the  whole  area  of  the  other  side  of  the  wheel, 
and  also  of  a  large  area  around  the  periphery,  where,  from 
the  novel  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  blades,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  air  is  admitted  or  drawn  in.  A  propeller  of 
48*inch  diameter,  the  size  hitherto  most  largely  made,  has 
IS  over  12  square  feet  of  delivery  surface  and  over 
square  feet  for  supply.     Thb  ventilator  is  equally 


adapted  for  exhaust  or  inlet  purposes^  and  can  be  fixed  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  and  has  already  been  found  of 
great  use  in  many  processes.  For  instance,  in  the  drying 
of  malt  the  propeller  is  capable  of  forcing  large  volumes 
of  air  through  it  with  any  amount  of  rapidity  without  the 
necessity  of  moving  it  by  mechanical  disturbance.  In  mills 
and  factories  where  dust  and  particles  are  constantly  given 
off  by  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on,  one  of  the  pro- 
pellers fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  connection  with  a 
shaft  carried  outside  the  roof,  will  quickly  render  the  atmo- 
sphere clear  and  wholesome,  the  mere  opening  of  a  window 
supplying  the  fresh  air  without  the  addition  of  specially  con- 
trived inlet  ventilators.  In  schools  it  seems  to  provide  the 
easiest  and  most  rapid  means  of  rendering  the  atmosphere 
pure,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  exbtence  of  draughts  if 
the  inlets  are  arranged  to  suit  the  amount  of  air  withdrawn. 
In  fact  the  proper  ventilation  of  such  an  apartment  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  arithmetical  problem.  Given  a  certain  area,  the 
volume  of  air  it  contains  is  easily  arrived  at,  and  as  it  can  as 
readily  be  found  what  quantity  the  propeller  displaces  at  a 
given  speed,  so  can  the  supply  of  fresh  air  be  regulated. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
Blackman  propeller  and  all  other  kinds  of  fans  enclosed  in 
cases,  which  necessarily  present  but  a  small  feed  and  delivery 
surface.  Referring  again  to  the  intentions  of  the  company 
to  introduce  their  ventilators  for  domestic  purposes,  the  in- 
crease that  may  be  expected  in  the  development  of  electricity 
and  the  introduction  of  batteries  and  dynamo-machines  of 
small  power  will  materially  aid  them  in  this  direction.  For 
further  illustration  of  the  air  propeller,  a  visit  to  the  com- 
pany's premises  at  46  Holborn  Viaduct  is  recommended^ 
where  visitors  will  be  enabled  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  various  means  in  which  it  may  be  applied  as  a 
•  power  *  ventilator.  The  Blackman  Air  Propeller  is  the 
simplest  and  apparently  the  most  eflective  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

THE   'WERY'  ATMOSPHERIC   COWL. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that 
at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton the  Livet  boiler  (Messrs.  Li  vet  &  Co.,  Short  Street, 
Finsbury)  was  selected  as  the  testing  apparatus  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fuels  that  underwent  that  ordeal,  oxk 
account  of  the  superior  features  apparent  in  its  arrange- 
ments. In  connection  with  this  boiler,  which  has  beea 
fully  described  in  the  columns  of  the  Sanitary  Record, 
the  <  Wery  *  Cowl  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Report. 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  only  been  used  in  connection  with 
steam  boiler  appliances,  but  later  on  it  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Livet  &  Co.  that  the  invention  should  be  as  advantageous 
for  domestic  uses,  as  it  had  proved  in  those  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the 
company  having  a  chimney  that  was  a  notorious  '  smoker,' 
and  that  had  bafiied  all  attempts  to  *  cure  '  it,  a  cowl  on 
the  *  Wery  *  principle,  adapted  to  a  domestic  grate,  was 
made,  and  fixed  on  the  delinquent.  The  effect  of  the  new 
cowl  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
proprietors,  and  this  chimney,  hitherto  so  incorrigible,  is 
now  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  and  the  fire  bums  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom.  This  fact  may  l>e  ascertained 
by  anyone  who  feels  interested  in  the  question  upon  appli- 
cation at  the  company's  offices,  2  Short  Street,  Finsbury 
Pavement.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  burn  anthracite 
coal  in  the  grate,  a  common,  old-fashioned  open  kitchen 
range,  and  these  efforts  have  succeeded  equally  welL 
Since  then  the  cowls  have  been  fixed  in  various  places  with 
the  same  satisfactory  results ;  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  applied  to  chimneys  in  which  slow  combustion  grates 
are  fixed,  causing  them  to  bum  much  more  freely,  without 
a  sensible  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  At  the 
office  of  the  Livet  Company  in  Finsbury  this  fuel  is  being 
daily  burnt  by  the  assistance  of  the  Wery  cowl  with  the 
greatest  success  in  a  grate  the  least  adapted  for  anthracite 
coal,  and  it  is  within  the  knowledtt  of  the  writer  that 
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lliii  chimney  was  &  tcij  bad  example  of  the  smoky 
^lass  before  the  alteration  was  ma3«*  The  peculiar 
ieatuie  of  this  tippIkDce,  of  i^htch  an   tHustratloa  is  ap- 


pended, IS  a  double  body  or  c 0 nee o trie  cylinders  half-way 
up,  the  outer  one  being  open  at  the  bottom,  but  enclosed 
ai  the  lop.  In  the  inner  one  are  two  spiral  worm*, 
starling  at  ihe  bottom  from  opposite  points,  and  conse- 
quently crossing  each  other  at  Intervals.  ITicse  worms 
mreopcn,  the  inner  orifice  l^ing  smaller  than  the  outer. 
The  cold  external  air,  entering  the  outer  jacket,  becomes 
healed  la  its  contact  with  the  inner  port  ion  in  its  passage 
up  the  spiral  worms,  and  expands  when  meeting  the 
heated  gases  ascending  the  flue,  causing  a  dhplaccraent  in 
the  cowl  which  is  being  continually  refilled  by  the  fresh 
supply  from  below.  This  action,  being  constant  ly  repeated, 
forms  a  steady  upward  current  In  the  chimney  flue,  and 
effectually  prevents  all  down  draught.  There  is  nr* 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  or  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  sweeping  of  the  chimney.  The  most  recent  applica- 
tion of  the  invention  is  for  the  aulomatic  ventilation  of 
buildings,  which  will  be  described  on  a  future  occasion. 


A  PATENT  DOMESTIC  FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Mr.  NoiiES,  of  27  Harrow  Road,  W.,  has  patented  a 
new  domestic  fire-escape,  consisting  of  a  fireproof  rope- 
ladder,  which,  when  not  in  nse,  is  coiled  around  a  roller 
Ifs  a  box  resembling  a  cibinet  or  similar  piece  of  furniture, 
and  which  is  "no  disfigurement  to  ihe  room.  To  put  it 
in  operation  Ihe  box   is  brought  close  to  the  windowi 


though  it  is  obvious  that  whene  practicable  It  shoald 
always  be  in  thb  position,  and  the  lid,  which  U  a  foldiag 
one,  and  fitted  on  the  inside  with  roUevi,  is  thro fm  btdi 
and  rests  on  the  window-sill. 

The  end  of  the  ladder  1$  then  dravti  oat,  and  iBd«f 
easily  over  these  rollers,  and^  as  an  additional  advantage 
small  wheels  are  attached  to  the  treads  of  the  ladder, 
which  have  the  combined  e^ect  of  keeping  it  from  ivayisf 
and  of  giving  a  snfe  foot  and  hand  hold.  By  means  of  1 
handle  attached  to  the  roller  inside  the  box,  to  which  the 
end  of  Ihe  ladder  is  fastened,  it  can  l>e  easily  raised  and 
lowered,  so  that  an  entire  household  could  tte  rescued  from 
one  window  alone  before  fire-escapes  or  other  help  had 
arrived. 

The  ropes  of  the  ladder^ the  treads  being  of  iron— are 
made  fireproof  by  Iwing  saturated  with  the  besi-kno*n 
and  only  effccrual  fireproof  solution,  and  are  made  is 
various  lengths  to  suit  the  requirements  of  cottages  or  the 
lofty  buildings  of  public  iusiilutionsi  mansions,  &c.  It 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  police  autboritics 
and  officers  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  all  of  wboot  have  ei* 
pressed  gr^^at  satisfaction  wiih  it  on  account  of  its  simple 
and  effective  manipulation,  and  we  Ijelievc  they  intend 
recommending  its  general  adoption.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lifO 
that  are  annually  lost  from  want  of  timely  and  efedoit 
means  of  escaping  from  burning  hous^and  otbcT^buUdiopk 

NICHOLLS'  PATENT  SANITARY  DEODORISIHG 

APPARATUS. 
Thk  apparatus  bearing  this  title  U  hardly  yet  before  the 
sanitary  public »  but  n  ha?  been  granted  letters  patent ; 
and  its  principles  have  been  practically  carried  out,  so  that 
we  may  fairly  judge  of  its  merits  from  an  opportunity  which 
has  recently  Jjeen  »  ffia  rded  for  its  inspect  ion.  The  system  d 
earth  closets,  upon  which  the  invention  is  based,  is  well 
known  ;  and  the  number  of  new  makers  that  have  entcted 
into  this  trade  c 'early  ^hows  that  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  objection,  however,  of  discharging  or  cleansing  these 
closets  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  of  a  drawback  (protiably 
the  only  one)  to  their  use,  by  those  living  in  the  heart  of 
thickly  populated  towns.  This  abjection  Mr.  Nidiolls  has 
overcome,  one  of  which  is  the  ftindamenta]  principles  of 
the  system.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  faeces  by  hat 
into  snch  a  condition  that  they  may  lie  removed  in  the 
shape  of  a  dry  manure  without  giving  off  any  objection- 
able effluvia,  as  all  the  volatile  gases  are  fixed  by  the 
process  of  baking  in  the  apparatus. 

In  the  following  sketches  fig.  I  is  4  large  and  strong 


copper  retainer,  with  an  indep^ident  disinfecting  chatthff 
lifting  oa  and  off  the  top.     Fig.  2  shows  it  compleCe  mt& 
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wood  casing,  lid  down,  and  disinfecting  chamber  prcnec 
inc.  which  by  means  of  a  binge  is  swung  backwards  bbfore 
using,  and  when  returned  to  its  place  afterwards  the'  disin- 
fectant or  deodoriser  is  released  by  the  swinging  action 
throogh  perforations  into  the  container  below. 

When  it  is  required  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
apparatus  it  is  removed  from  fig.  2  to  fig.  I,  and  placed 
over  the  furnace  fig.  3.  The  contents  are  then  treated  by 
heat  for  about  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
are  resolved  into  their  constituent  elements  without  any 


water,  and  fixed  the  ammonia  and  other  gases,  rendering 
it  quite  free  from  any  emanations  whatever,  so  that  it 
could  be  removed  without  causing  any  nuisance.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  ammonia  can  only  be  released  by 
the  admixture  of  an  alkali  or  the  action  of  the  son  s 
rays. 

As  the  apparatus  can  also  be  used  for  consuming  decays 
iiig  animal  or  vegetable  matter  and  other  refuse  that 
usually  find  their  way  iato  our  dustbins,  it  would  also  help 
to  keep  these  places  cleaner  and  sweeter,  and  render  them* 


vapours  beiog  passed  into  the  atmosphere,  save  and  except 
water  as  vapour,  the  gases  ascending  into  the  deodorising 
chamber  previously  filled  with  soot  or  other  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  absorbs  and  fixes  them,  giving  as  a  result 
the  essence  of  manure,  which,  when  mixed  with' the  ash  or 
residue  of  dry  solids  in  the  container,  fomfs  a  rich  fertiliser 
equivalent  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  well  matured 
fimnyard  manure. 

It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessarv  as  a  sanitary 
precaution  to  subject  them  to  heat  for  so  fong'a  period  as 
that  medtioned,  u  sueciniens  shown  us  that  luid  only  been 
baked  for  Bftecn  minutes  had  evaporated  nearly  all  the 


less  likely  to  become  the  putrifying  heaps  so  frequently  met 
with. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  anthropos  manure  is 
undoubtedly  such  that  it  should  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  local  authorities  to  periodically  attend  to  the  baking 
process  on  the  condition  that  they  had  the  manure,  so  that 
the  attention  on  the  part  of  the  householder  or  super- 
intendent of  public  institutions  would  be  almost  iff/,  a 
circumstance  that  should  considerably  influence  the  adop- 
tion of  this  apparatus,  and  the  returns  no  doubt  should  go* 
a  great  way  to  reduce  the  taxes. 

It  is  made  in  another  and  more  simple  form  id  which 
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the  furnace  and  closet  are  combined  in  one,  and  in 
this  form  is  lower  in  price  than  the  one  illustrated, 
the  entire  apparatus  being  fitted  with  small  wheels  that 
enable  it  to  be  readily  moved  when  the  burning  process 
is  required  to  be  carried  out. 

The  patent  deals  with  the  town  sewage  in  large  tanks, 
by  first  precipitating  all  matters  held  in  solution  and  then 
evaporating  all  dissolved  gases,  which  renders  the  efHuent 
sewage  perfectly  pure.  It  is  then  oxygenated,  and  fit  to 
be  received  into  any  stream  or  river.  The  solid  portion 
is  treated  as  before  described. 

The  patentee  has  also  skilfully  adapted  a  carbon 
'  deodorisinff  box  for  use  with  ordinary  water-closets, 
through  which,  unless  there  is  a  complete  system  of  drain 
and  soil-pipe  ventilation,  sewer-gas  will  at  times  pass  into 
the  house.  It  is  arranged  to  fit  on  existing  water-closets 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  them.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance, .as  any  house,  without  any  trouble  and  at  very 
Utile  expense,  can  be  insured  against  sewergas  by  the  use 
of  this  deodoriser,  which  has  been  chemically  proved  as 
effectual  in  absorbing  it. 

A  syndicate  is  now  forming  for  the  working  of  the 
patent,  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained,  or  speci- 
men closets  seen,  at  the  office  {pro  tern.),  283  Strand,  W.C. 


MESSRS.    GROOM    &    CO.'S     NEW    DOMESTIC 
INVENTIONS. 

Messrs.  Groom  &  Co.,  of  Liquorpond  Street,  E.C., 
whose  ingenious  improvements  in  cooking  and  domestic 
utensils  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  on 
several  occasions,  have  introduced  an  improvement  in  milk 
saucepans,  vessels  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  custards, 
blancmanges,  &c.  Drawings  cf  the  new  utensil  will  be 
found  below,  the  improvement  made  being  in  the  earthen- 
ware or  inner  saucepan.      Hitherto  this  has  only  been 


tenor,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  a  poctimi  of  its  ade 
withdrawn,  is  rounded  at  the  base,  enat>liiig  the  spooa  to 
follow  its  shape  and  keep  in  motion  the  whSe  of  the  oa»- 
tents,  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  settlement  of  fampf 
particles;  a  further  improvement  bcdo^  that  it  dropi 
into  the  outer  or  water  suucepaa  to  a  level  with 
the  rim,  thus  obviating  the  danger  of  Cfadung  or 
breaking  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  other  new 
utensil  is  an  improved  bacon-toaster,  tnttable  also 
for  steaks,  chops,  &c.  The  toaster  is  samply  ok 
of  those  appliances  known  as  a  game  oveiiy  with  as 
earthenware  dish  at  the  bottom.  As  the  viands  are  cooked, 
all  that  falls  from  them  goes  to  the  earthenware  pan,  asd 
when  donCf  this  pan  is  removed  to  the  square  diA 
shown  in  the  engraving,  holding  hot  water,  and  the  bacoa 
laid  on  it.  It  is  in  consequence  brought  to  table  thorongUjr 
hot,  and  with  the  fat,  which  many  persons  like  just  ts 
it  falls  from  the  meat,  kept  warm  during  the  meaL 

BANNER'S  CAST  IRON  AIR-TIGHT 
MANHOLE  COVERS. 
Every  day  the  necessity  of  an  easily  removedt  reliable 
manhole  cover  is  felt  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  laying 
down  drains,  and  the  constant  increase  in  the  nmnber  of 
inspection  chambers  now  being  made  renders  the  appllanoe 
the  more  desirable.  The  removing  of  flag-stones  fixed 
over  places  that  require  periodical  inspection,  is  a  nvisaacc^ 
that  often  results  in  their  being  ne^ected,  while  the  catf* 
iron  cover  with  a  key  (a  plan  commonly  adopted)  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  oftentimes,  when  required,  the  key  is 
either  not  in  the  hands  of  the  right  person  or  cannot  be 
found  at  all ;  also  the  India-rubl)er  bond  or  washer  thit 
generally  forms  the  air-tight  seal  to  this  cover,  appean  to 
wear  out  very  quickly,  and  if  not  replraished  in  proper  tioie 
becomes  the  medium  for  the  escape  of  noxioas  gases.    The 


allowed  to  fall  a  certain  distance  into  the  outer  or  metallic 
saucepan,  and  having  a  portion  of  its  surface  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  if  flame  touches  it,  it  will  often  crack 
and  break,  spoil  the  contents  as  well  as  destroy  the  utensil. 
Another  objection  to  its  shape  has  been  that  it  was  '  sharp ' 
or  square  at  its  bottom  edge,  the  result  being  that  in 
stirring,  the  spoon  never  touched  the  sides,  and  a  lumpy, 
coagulated  portion  of  the  contents  often  remained  when  the 
preparation  was  turned  out.     The  new  earthenware  in- 


improved  'Banner'  cover  is  the  resolt  of  experimeals 
carried  out  by  the  firm  in  connection  with  a  cootiact  ^^ 
have  recently  completed  at  the  Great  Noithesn  Hotel 
King's  Cross,  for  relaying  and  improving  the  entire  dniih 
age  of  the  building.  In  the  arrangements  a  series  of  it- 
spection  chambers  were  provided  that  would  enable  ^ 
en^neer  to  see  at  a  glance  if  anything;  was  mitm^  sad  ss 
objection  was  taken  by  him  to  any  existing  stfle  of  «M* 
hole  cover  for  reasons  assigned  shore  and  tms tMBUBk^ 
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became  necessary  to  improvise  some  other  means,  the  one 
in  question  bein^  the  result,  which  we  understand  has 
given  entire   satisfoction.      We  append    engravings   of 


PLAN.  COVER  ON 


g  ^- #,  j-^- 


•MTIM  W  C9IM 


the  gromid  plan  with  cover  on,  a  sectional  view  show- 
ing sand  joint,  and  one  of  a  simple  fat  trap  (with  the 
new  cover)  largely  and  successfully  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Banner.  The  new  feature  connected  with  this  cover  is  the 
introduction  of  a  groove  or  channel  sunk  around  the  edge 
of  the  iron  plate  on  which  the  cover  rests,  the  outer  edge 
being  curved  inwards  towards  the  top  ;  this  channel  is 
filled  with  fine  sand.  The  under  part  of  the  cover  has  a 
rim  technically  known  as  a  knife  edge,  and  on  pressing 
this  down  into  the  groove,  a  portion  of  the  sand  is  dis- 
placed, but  owing  to  the  curve  at  the  top  it  cannot  well 
escape  and  consequently  becomes  compressed,  the  lid 
resting  completely  on  it,  and  so  an  air-tight  joint  is  secured. 
The  only  precaution  necessary  we  see  in  using  these  covers, 
is  to  be  careful  that  the  groove  is  always  kept  well  filled. 
A  great  saving  of  time  must  be  effected  wherever  they  are 
used,  and  the  fact  of  being  able  to  raise  them  at  any 
moment,  and  to  replace  them  without  assistance  or  fear  of 
insecure  sealing  must  prove  a  great  recommendation.  The 
inventors  of  these  manhole  covers  are  Messrs.  Banner 
Brothers,  of  Billiter  Square,  B.C. 


DOMESTIC   ANTISEPTICS. 

Last  month  we  alluded  to  various  disinfectants  and 
deodorisers  mostly  for  domestic  use.  This  month  we 
shall  point  out  a  few  articles  which  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  *  housekeeper's'  province,  and  if  the  mother 
of  the  family  is  housekeeper  also,  so  much  the  better  for 
what  we  have  to  say. 

November  days  are  proverbially  bad  for  keeping  food  ; 
even  game  may  go  too  high ;  but  chemistry  comes  to  our 
«id  here  as  well  as  in  sanitation.  Boracic  acid  and  phos- 
pbofie  acid  are  pre-eminently  suited  for  this  kind  of  anti- 
■cptk   work.    Both   of   them   are   powerful  agents  fai 


retarding  decomposition,  and  they  are  both  firee  from 
poisonous— we  mi^ht  almost  say  from  injurious  —charac- 
teristics. It  is  quite  certain  that  no  injury  could  occur 
from  their  use  unless  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  some 
foolish  specimen  of  the  human  race  who  is  capable  of  any 
blunder  in  reference  to  drugs. 

The  Patent  Borax  Company  sell  in  packets  'concen- 
trated Califomian  borax.'  It  is  said  to  soften  water,  but 
with  this  we  have  no  concern  for  the  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly does,  when  used  as  directed,  preserve  game,  fish, 
butter,  &C.,  well.  It  gives  no  taste  or  smell,  but  it  stops 
decomposition  from  setting  in  and  arrests  it  when  it  has 
started.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
chemical  circles  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  acts;  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  liberates  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  organised  tissues,  and  that  the  latter  is  the 
deodorising  agent  Whether  this  opinion  is  correct  or  not 
matters  little  to  the  user,  for  it  certainly  does  its  work 
well. 

Glacialine  prepared  by  the  Antitropic  Company  is  as 
good.  This  compound  is  sold  without  any  disclosure  of 
its  composition.  It  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  nothing 
injurious  to  food.  We  have  tried  it  in  some  cases  with 
considerable  success  on  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  They 
are  all  difficult  to  preserve,  sb  success  here  may  and  most 
likely  does  mean  that  it  is  suitable  for  other  food  products. 

The  Patent  Borax  Company  manufacture  a  number  of 
other  preparations,  some  of  which  we  have  tested.  <  Borax- 
aline  '  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  label  says  it  may  be  used 
for  softening  water.  We  wish  this  statement  was  left  out, 
for  its  effect  in  this  respect  is  small,  and  the  good,  when 
the  water  is  softened,  very  dotibtfhl ;  but  when  the  same 
label  speaks  of  the  value  of  boraxaline  as  a  h^-wash  and 
a  tooth-powder,  we  quite  endorse  the  statement.  In  both 
these  cases  preparations  of  borax  are  in  their  right  place. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  even  more  force  to  sponge- 
powder,  for  cleaning  sponges  and  hair-brumes.  Borax 
here  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service. 

As  to  borax  soaps  and  starches,  they  are  very  good — for 
dirty  people — of  whom,  unfortunately,  there  are  plenty  in 
the  world.  Where  strict  cleanliness  and  the  daily  bath  is 
the  rule,  borax  soap  is  scarcely  needed,  but  the  field  of 
detergents  is  large,  and  these  sos^m  certainly  have  anti- 
septic properties. 


REVIEWS. 


Principles  of  ffeaith  iu  Childhood,  Afanhood^  and  Old 
Ag€,   By  Louis  King,  M.R.C.S.    London  :  Hamilton 
&  Adams.     Bath  :  W.  Lewis  &   Son.     1883.     8vo. 
Pp.  185. 
A  FOPtTLAR  book,  containing  much  useful  information  and 
advice  in  simple  language,  not  only  on  the  subjects  named 
on  the  title-page,  but  on  others,  as  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion, nursing,  and  treatment  of  emergencies  and  poisons, 
indicated  on  the  cover,  as  well  as  a  very  sketchy  outline 
of  physiology  as  an  introduction. 

Perhaps  the  best  chapter  is  that  entitled  Instructions  to 
Nurses,  and  that  on  the  management  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood is  full  of  good  sense,  though  the  author's  ideas  on  the 
pathology  of  nckets  are  of  the  old  school.  As,  however, 
the  work  has  been  noticed  more  or  less  fully  by  most  of  our 
medical  contemporaries,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
those  chapters  which  treat  of  sanitary  matters.  And  here 
we  may  remark,  what  we  cannot  but  rmrd  as  a  serious 
defect,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  reference  to  the  re- 
searches and  observations  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
science,  which  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  chapters  on 
digestion  and  foods.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  the 
public  should  either  be  an  authority  himself  or  should  freely 
quote  from  the  writings  of  those  who  are ;  and  thoi^  he 
may  have  met  in  Us  own  practice  many  exampusi  of 
disease  arising  from  insanitary  surronndiogi  and  so  forth. 
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he  would  greatly  stTeogthen  bis  «T]^ixkeQU  bf  reference  lo 

^e  caTcfulty  inveitlg^tfd  and  published  cases  which  h&ve 
become  Ibc  comiaQoti  property  of  the  civilised  world*  The 
contrary  course  indicates,  we  will  not  say  egotism,  but  a 
degree  of  self -assertion  which,  thoui^li  it  may  impress 
patients,  is  out  of  place  when  addressing  others*  But, 
coming  to  details^  we  may  remark  that  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  have  the  drains  outside  the  bouse,  the  too 
frequent  case  of  drains  parsing  of  necessity  under  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  and  the  way  in  which  the  best  may  be  made 
of  a  had  arrangement  pointed  out*  Again,  the  omUlion 
of  any  mention  of  the  abominable  characler  of  the  pan 
closet,  with  conttiiner  and  D  trap,  and  of  the  common 
servants'  bopper^closet,  which  may  »o  easily  be  replaced 
l^  flush-out  or  vaJve  closets,  of  which  there  are  many 
good  and  inexpensive  patterns^  is  a  grave  mi^tmk&  A  few 
figures  of  these  and  of  gocxi  traps  mi^ht  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  any  illustrated  trade  catalogue.  The  unsi- 
phoning  of  traps  when  several  wastes  communicate  with  a 
common  stack  is  cot  alluded  to. 

The  writer  seems,  too,  to  be  strangely  ignoratlt  of  the 
recent  lileratare  of  arsenical  poisoning  when  he  speaks  of 
gfttt^  papers  only  as  dangeroos,  whereas  00  one  at  all ft.mil iar 
with  the  qy^tion  could  fail  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
colour  is  no  guide  \  any  colour  may  contain  arsenic,  and 
every  shade  of  green  may  be  had  quite  free  from  it.  The 
Hnitd  lime- washes  or  distempers  which  he  recommends 
instead  may  be  iust  as  arsenical  as  the  papers,  and  are 
Yery  easily  detached.  His  rerrtarks  on  filters  are  meagre 
in  the  eittrcme  ;  the  relative  merits  of  charcoal  and  spongy 
iron  and  the  dangers  of  foul  hlteii  should  have  been  ex- 
plained, when  the  general  pubijc  know  nothing  of  these 
tnatters. 

The  section  on  brain  stimulants  is  fair  enough  in  itself; 
but  here,  again,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Labours  of 
Asistie,  Qlni,  Parkes,  and  others  ;  while  several  pages  arc 
filled  with  the  history  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which,  how- 
ever inieresting,  ts  at  best  but  padding.  He  is  sadly  in 
error,  however,  in  calling  it  a  hardy  p<r^miai%  any 
gardener  might  have  told  him  that  it  is  a  half-hardy  and 
ftQ  Annual  even  in  its  native  country. 

Several  grievous  misprinuare  left  to  disfigure  the  pages, 
«s  Dr.  Park  for  Parlce%  carrion  oil,  and  emhrasions  for 
abrasions. 


/?  Fropu^tt^tare  dtlla  SahUt.     Naples,  i88j, 

Titrs  is  the  title  of  a" popular  magazine  conducted  by  Dr, 
Spaluzri  of  Naples,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  general 
diffusion  of  sound  information  on  matters  of  pubtic  and 
personal  hygiene* 

Throughout  Italy,  from  the  Ministry  of  the  loterior  to  the 
provincial  commune,  the  authorities  are,  the  editor  tells  us, 
supposed  to  he  assisted  by  boards  of  Heafth,  but,  how< 
ever  able  may  be  the  individual  metnljcrs,  their  tenure  of 
office,  whether  depending  on  the  popular  vote  or  the  will 
of  the  central  authorities,  is  short  and  precarious^  so  that 
they  are  incapable  of  acquiring  the  necessary  local  know- 
ledge or  of  continuou5  and  methodical  action  ;  in  iact,  the 
whole  sanitary  naacbinetj^  though  imposing  on  paper,  is  in 
practice  useless. 

With  a  view  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  science  of  public  health  is  erected,  Dr. 
Spatuiri  b^ns  a  series  of  papers  or  ^  notes  demogmphlc 
and  sanitary  respecting  the  Commune  of  Naples/  illustrat- 
ing the  close  relation  that  subsists  between  '  natural  and 
social  physics,*  The  gua^rdians  of  the  htfalth  of  a  district 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  its  ^rogTstphy  or  its  configu- 
ration and  geological  character,  its  meteorology,  and  then 
with  its  demography,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Us  vital 
statistics,  the  distribution  of  the  population  and  their 
social,  induitnal,  and  sanitary  surroundings ;  then  only 
will  they  be  in  a  position  correctly  to  refer  any  divei^ence 
from  the  normal  death-rate,  &c.|  to  its  proper  cause, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  the  sphere  of  human  actions* 


In  an  article  on  hygienic  hydropathy,  Dr*  V,  Muro, 
after  showing  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  greatne^ss  of 
old  Rome  was  the  direct  result  of  the  physical  education 
of  her  sons,  in  which  the  art  of  bathing  was  a  leading 
feature,  proceeds  to  explain  the  Influence  of  cold-bathing 
on  the  respiration,  circulation,  digestion,  muscular  system, 
&C.,  illustrating  its  beneficial  as  well  as  its  injurious 
effects  in  individuals,  and  under  certain  circumstances  hy 
the  leaching  of  experimental  physiology.  Thus  far  there 
is  much  good  sense,  simply  expressed*  and  no  quackery  in 
Dr.  Muro*3  letters*  We  hope  that,  in  those  to  follow,  kydr^ 
paihy  may  not  absorb  h^gum. 

Dr.  Sormani,  the  eminent  professor  at  Pa  via,  reports  a 
scandalous  but  most  ingenious  manii^cture  of  fictiiious 
coffee  beans^  from  a  paste  of  bean  and  acorn  meal,  chicory, 
&c;,  so  perfectly  resembling  ihe  true  coflfce  in  form  and 
colour  that,  except  in  the  ab^nce  of  a  membrane  from  the 
hilum,  they  were  absolutely  indistinguishable  by  the  eye, 
Microscopically,  of  course,  there  could  t>e  no  difficulty,  hut 
this  was  not  necessary,  for  on  steeping  in  w*ann  watcr^ 
the  false  beans,  which  formed  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the 
samples*,  became  soft  and  pulpy.  They  bore,  however, 
roasting  and  gindmg  admlnLbly. 

The  dangers  df  burning  charc<^  tn  houses  are  insisted 
on  by  Dr*  Bonilo,  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  resusci- 
tation of  persons  stupefied  by  carbolic  fumes. 

The  notice  of  foreign  current  Iiierajt;^re  is  given  to  Dr, 
LewelPs  reports  on  the  communicabiUty  of  tubercle  through 
the  milk  or  flesh  of  affected  animals,  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  a  butcber  of  robust  constitution  and  powerful  build  who, 
sinking  under  rapid  tuberculosis,  declared  that  he  lie- 
lieved  himself  to  be  following  the  beasts  be  had  slaugh- 
tercd,  and  who  were  also  emaciatir^  (ast.  Dr*  Lewell 
had  the  survivors  killed*  and  all  were  condemned  as  highly 
tuberculous* 

A  notice  of  the  Hygienic  £xh£hition  at  Berlin,  a  report 
of  a  local  society.  And  an  anstranceraent  from  the  editor 
that  the  next  numbers  will  contain  copious  extracts  from 
Prof.  Sormaui's  proposals  for  reducing  the  mortality  of 
the  Italian  army,  and  Prof.  PagHani  on  the  etiology  of 
the  typhoid  epidemic  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  draft  of  a 
bill  based  on  the  researches  of  Tommasi-Crudeli  as,  to  the 
cause  of  malaria,  and  abstracts  of  all  Acts  affecting  the 
public  health  passed  during  J  he  last  sessloOt  conclude  the 
number  before  us. 


H^ti  of  tht  North  Cardina  Board  ^f  HmitK  1S83, 
Sanitation  is  vcr^f  unequally  advanced  Indifferent  states  of 
America,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  reports 
we  have  yet  seen.  Without  accurate  statistical  data  no  con- 
clusions of  any  real  value  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  health  of 
a  community  ;  and  the  character  of  the  materials  with 
which  American  sanitarians  have  to  work  may  be  imagined 
when  we  find  that  iu  the  return  from  one  county,  said  to 
be  *the  most  reliable  in  the  whole  state'  of  Carolina, 
no  fewer  than  13  of  the  37  deaths  of  white,  Aud  11  of  the 
39  coloured  persons,  are  from  causes  unknown,  while 
*'  hives  ^  figures  as  a  c^use  in  both  lisiSi  We  hav«  it  on 
high  authority,  too,  that  in  the  largest  cities  the  births,  and 
even  the  deaths  (1),  registered  fill  far  short  of  ihc  actud 
numbers.  In  New  York  3,000  deaths  annually  arc 
believed  to  occur  in  excess  of  the  published  number. 

In  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  vaccination,  we 
aie  surprised  lo  kara  that  the  antiquated  custom  of  em- 
ploying '  scabs,'  crusts  of  dried  lymph*  put*  and  epilhe* 
Hum,  still  prevails,  although  Ibe  reporters  condemn  it ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  during  and  after  the  civil  wojt^  '  vaccina- 
tion '  was  performed  indiscriminately  by  utterly  ignorant 
men  and  women,  operators  and  patients  estimating  the 
success  of  the  inoculation  by  the  virulence  of  the  *  (Ulhy 
sores  '  that  followed  the  purulent  infection. 

Excellent  advice  and  information  Is  g^ven  00  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  human  and  bovine,  as  well  as  to  ship- 
masters on  the  treatment  of  dver^fcvers ;  And  »  report  on 
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the  removal  and  destmction  or  utilisation  of '  eiarbage '  and 
sewage  by  the  veteran  sanitarian,  Dr.  W.  Wight,  is 
inserted  in  extenso.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
water-supply  of  American  towns  generally  is  treated  on, 
and  the  question  of  the  influence  of  patent  medicines  on 
the  public  health  discussed.  The  sale  of  secret  nostrums 
has  attained  enormous  proportions  in  America,  one  of  the 
worst  forms  being  that  of  preparations  of  morphia  adver* 
ttsed  as  cures  for  the  habit  of  gpium  eating  ( !) 


LAW   REPORTS. 


Taking  the  Cream  off. 
At  the  Coventry  City  Police  Court,  Mr.  John  Warden, 
farmer  and  milk  dealer,  of  Earlsdon,  near  Coventry, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Frederic  Booken,  the  sanitary 
inspector,  for  selling  to  the  prosecutor  a  sample  of  milk 
from  which  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cream  had 
been  abstracted.  The  inspector  on  being  called  stated  the 
particulars  as  to  the  purchase  from  the  defendant,  and  also 
put  in  as  evidence  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Alfred  Bostock 
Hill,  of  Birmingham,  public  analyst  for  the  city  of 
Coventry,  with  the  result  as  stated  above.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty,  and  his  solicitor  urged  in  extenuation  thit 
00  the  day  when  the  purchase  was  made  a  portion  of  the 
cream  had  been  taken  from  the  milk  in  the  absence  of  the 
defendant,  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The 
bench  characterised  the  offence  as  a  very  serious  one,  and 
fined  him  five  pounds  and  costs,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
be  a  caution  to  him  in  the  future. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 

A  Sanitary  Sermon.— The  Water  and  Gas  Jonmnl 
reports  a  portion  of  a  sermon  lately,  in  which  the  preacher, 
in  speaking  from  the  text,  *Thoushalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God,'  illustrated  the  sermon  by  saying,  'We  con- 
tinually pray  to  God  for  health,  and  yet  tempt  Him  with 
filthy  streets,  sewer-gas,  and  bad  water.' 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  Dr.  Maclagan,  medical  officer  of  health, 
stated  that  the  death-rate  of  the  last  quarter  gave  aa 
approximate  annual  death-rate  of  13  in  the  1,000.  The 
chairman  drew  attention  to  this  in  contrast  to  Newcastle 
as  affording  an  example  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  town 
and  country  life. 

An  indignation  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byker  was 
held  on  Nov.  6  to  protest  against  the  building  of  the  pro* 
posed  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  in  that  neighbourhood 
by  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Councillor  Sutton 
said  that  the  main  reason  why  the  Byker  site  was  selected 
was  because  the  land  belonged  to  the  Corporation. 

Sanitary  matters  in  Nottingham  appear  to  be  in  a  very 
healthy  state,  and  the  municipality  are  quite  awake  to  the 
value  of  judicious  sanitation.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  low  parts  of  the  town.  The  re- 
fuse  is  disposed  of  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  a  small- 
pox hospital  is  projected,  and  the  sewage  is  dealt  with  in 
an  excellent  way.  The  encouraging  result  is  that  Not* 
tingham  has  the  seventh  lowest  death-rate  amongst  the 
twenty  large  towns  of  England,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  pre* 
sumed  that,  when  the  contemplated  improvements  are 
carried  out,  it  will  take  a  higher  position  as  to  its  ratio  of 
deaths  to  population. 

SEWERAGE. 

Lower   Thames   Valley  Drainage. —The  Lower 

Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  have  chosen  the 

Mortlake  site  for  the  proposed  sewage  works,  and  the 

cbairmao  (Sir  Thomas  Nelson)  and  two  other  membeis 


have  been  authorised  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase.  The 
two  other  sites  proposed  by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Man- 
sergh  and  Melliss,  were  at  Barnes  and  Ham  Fields. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

New  Liverpool  Water  Scheme. — From  a  return 
of  expenditure  on  the  new  Liverpool  water  scheme 
for  the  last  three  months,  it  appears  that  9.770/.  was 
spent  on  permanent  works,  including  trench  and  masonry 
dam,  2,673/.  ^^  permanent  roads  and  bridges  and 
their  repairs,  1,154/.  for  miscellaneous  plant,  the  total 
for  the  quarter  for  apportionment  of  wages  paid  and 
material  used  at  the  Llanwddyn  work  being  17,228/.,  ' 
making  a  grand  total  of  147.936/.  The  sum  of  9,115/. 
was  expended  during  the  last  three  months  at  Llanwddjm 
Quarry,  raising  the  grand  total  here  to  41,702/.,  and  on 
the  aqueduct  there  was  spent  for  the  quarter  ending 
Sept.  30  the  sum  of  41,768/.,  making  the  aggregate  cost 
from  the  commencement  349. 201/.  The  wnole  of  the 
money  spent  on  land  and  easements  from  the  beginning 
of  the  work  until  the  30th  ult.  was  191,941/. 

The  work  of  constructing  new  waterworks  for  Chelten- 
ham has  been  commenc^  in  the  Dowdeswell  Valley. 
week.  The  present  supply  of  water  is  about  250,000 
per  diem,  and  the  new  scheme,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  will  give  a  supplementary 
supply  of  700,000  or  750,000  gallons  daily,  at  a  cost, 
it  IS  estimated,  of  about  7/.  loj.  per  100,000  gallons.  The 
cost  of  the  new  waterworks,  with  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  is  estimated  to  be  about  84,000/.,  which,  with  Uie 
sum  originally  paid  by  the  Corporation  for  the  old  water- 
works, will  raise  the  amount  the  town  has  paid  for  ttt 
water  supply  to  something  in  excess  of  300,000/. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

A  New  Park  at  Huddersfield.— The  Beaumont 
Park  was  recently  opened  at  Huddersfield  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Albany.  This  park,  which  was  presented 
to  the  town  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  is  twenty-one  acres  in 
extent,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Dugdale,  C.E., 
the  borough  engineer,  has  been  admirably  laid  out  with 
a  large  lake,  a  smaller  lake,  grottoes,  and  ornamental 
walks.  The  works  so  far  have  cost  the  sum  of  20,000/., 
but  as  the  park  is  only  about  half  completed  a  considerable 
sum  will  yet  have  to  be  spent  upon  it.  At  the  opening 
ceremony  the  Duke  of  Albany  took  occasion  to  .con- 
gratulate Mr.  Dugdale  on  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  he 
has  adapted  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation  to  the 
puq)oses  to  which  the  ground  is  henceforth  to  be  devoted. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

The  Lewisham  Veitry  have  voted  the  sum  of  17,000/. 
for  the  erection  of  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  the 
parish.  There  are  to  be  two  baths,  one  at  Ladywell  and 
the  other  at  Forest  Hill,  and  they  will  be  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  and  Aldwinckle,  of 
Leadenhall  Avenue,  E.C.,  who  were  successful  in  a  com- 
petition by  architects  which  was  promoted  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  public  baths  has  been 
laid  at  Carlisle.  The  cost  of  these  baths  is  being  de- 
frayed out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  gasworks, 
and  the  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Hep- 
worth,  A.M.I.C.E.,  engineer  and  manager  to  the  Gas 
and  Water  Committee  of  the  city  of  Carlisle.  The 
entire  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  baths  is  i,  J78  square 
yards.  The  outer  dimensions  of  the  building  are  126  ft. 
by  100  ft.,  the  latter  measurement  being  the  frontage  to 
James  Street,  and  the  former  the  frontage  to  Wood  Street. 
The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  red-stone  drest- 
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ings  and  terra-cotta  panels.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  is  from  James  Street  The  first-class  swimming- 
bath  is  60  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep  at 
one  end,  falling  to  7  ft.  at  the  other ;  there  are  seventeen 
dressing-boxes ;  foot  and  shower  baths  ;  four  first-class 
private  or  slipper  baths  ;  and  a  Roman  bath,  with  shower, 
spray,  and  vapour  baths.  A  second  group  includes  six 
second-class  private  or  slipper  baths ;  shower  and  vapour 
baths  ;  swimming-bath,  65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.  deep 
at  shallow  end,  falling  to  7  ft.  at  the  other  extreme,  with 
twenty-nine  dressing-boxes ;  above  which  is  a  balcony 
with  twJustrade  (approached  by  stairs),  for  use  when 
iwimming  competitions  are  being  held.  In  a  third  group 
accommodation  is  provided  ft)r  ladies.  This  includes  a 
swimming-bath,  29  ft.  by  16  ft.,  3  ft.  deep  at  the  shallow 
end,  falling  to  5  ft.  at  the  other,  with  six  dressing-boxes 
and  a  waiting-room.  There  are  also  four  private  baths 
and  a  Roman  bath,  fitted  with  shower  and  spray  baths. 
The  swimming-baths  are  to  be  lined  with  white  glazed 
tiles,  and  the  private  baths  are  to  be  of  porcelain. 


COMPETITIONS. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nbwmarch  Memorial  Essay. 
TffB  sum  of  £ioa  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of 
the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Pocbin  for  an  essay  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  'On  the  Extent  to  which 
Recent  Legislation  is  in  accordance  with,  or  Deviates  from,  the  True 
Principles  of  Economic  Science  :  and  showing  the  Permanent  Effects 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  Legislation.'  The  Council 
accordingly  invite  public  competition  for  the  priae  above  mentioned. 
Eatays  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  May  z,  1884. 

The  conditions  of  competition  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  at  the  office  ci  the  Society,  Somerset  House  Terrace,  W.C. 

EXAMINATION   OF   LOCAL  SURVEYORS   AND 
INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES. 

At  an  examination  held  on  Nov.  x  and  9  at  the  Sanitarv  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  ten  candidates  presented  themselves.  Tne  Institute's 
Certificate  of  CoAipetency  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Local  Surveyor, 
was  awarded  to  W.  R.  .\f  aguire,  and  the  Institute's  Certificate  <^ 
Competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  was 
awarded  to  W.  H.  Wdls,  Jesse  Kemsley,  T.  A.  Croghan,  James 
Magnire,  and  W.  J.  Joyner. 


Professor  W.  Noel  Hartley,  F.C.S.  The  usual  short  course  of  Juve- 
nile Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  Chri^tm.is  holidays.  The 
subject  will  be  '  Crystals  and  Crystallisation,*  and  the  lecturer  Mr. 
J.  M.  Thomson,  of  King's  College,  London. 


PURIFICA'nON  OF  SEWAGE  AT  THE  GREAT  INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 
The  Special  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  the  Native  Guano  Company,  of  Ayles- 
bury, for  their  exhibit  of  *  Processes  for  rendering  streams  polluted 
by  sewage  and  chemical  or  other  works,  innocuous  to  fish  life. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Dec.  x,  at  8  p.m., 
at  the  Parkes  Museum.  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  The 
Paper  to  be  read  is  on  '  Tenure  of  office/  by  Mr.  £.  S.  May,  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Ramsgate. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  xaoth  session  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  commence  on  Nov.  2z, 
with  an  opening  address  from  Sir  William  Siemens,  the  chairman  of 
the  Society's  Cound'.  Previous  to  Christmas  there  will  be  four 
ordinary  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  opening  meeting,  and  for  these 
the  following  arrangements  have  been  made  :~Nov.  98,  A.  J.  R. 
Trendell,  'llie  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883:'  Utc  5, 
Thomas  T.  P.  Bruce  Warren,  '  The  Manufacture  of  Mineral  Waters: ' 
Dec  13.  Thomas  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  *  Coal  Gas  as  a  Labour-saving 
Agent  in  Mechanical  Trades  :|  Dec  19,  W.  H.  Preece.  F.R.S., 
*  The  Progress  of  Electric  L^hting.'  There  will  be  six  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  d<iring  uie  session,  under  the  bequest  of 
Dr.  Cantor.  These  will  be— ist,  '  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Gx>kery,' 
by  W.  Mattieu  William^  F.C.S.  :  and.  *  Recent  Improvements 
in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Methods,'  by  Thomas  Bolas, 
F.C.S.:  3rd.  *Loodaa  Houses.'  by  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. : 
4th.  'The  Alloys  Used  for  Coinage,'  by  Professor  W.  Chandler 
Roberts,  F.R.S.,  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Mint :  ^h,  '  Some  New 
Optical  Instruments  and  Arrangements,'  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. :   and  6th,  'Fermentation  and  Distillation,'   by 


THE   PARKES   MUSEUM   OF    HYGIENE, 

74A  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Lectures  (3  P.M.)— Winter  Session,  1883-1884. 

Om  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lee  will  lecture  '  On  the  Dis- 
infection of  the  Atmosphere.'  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations.  Thursday.  Nov.  32. — Mr.  George  Murray, 
of  the  national  history  department  of  the  British  Museum,  '  On  tl^ 
Potato  Disease.'  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  microscopical  pre- 
parations and  d'agrams.  Thursday,  Nov.  ao. — Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  in  King's  College,  London,  '  Diseases  caused  by 
Sanitary  defects  in  Houses.'  Thursday,  Dec.  6. — Dr.  G.  V.  Poore, 
professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  University  College.  London,  '  On 
Coffee  and  Tea.'  Thuniday,  Jan.  17. —Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teal  (of 
Leeds).     *  Economy  of  Coal  in  Private  Houses.' 

The  lectures  will  be  followed  by  discussions.     Non-members  :— 
Admissi  on  to  each  lecture,  6</. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS    OF  HEALTH. 
X  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Session  1883-84. 
T.  O.  DuDPiELD,  M.D.,  President. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  16,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  will  be  read.  The  Council  will  present 
a  report  on  :— i.  The  Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  a.  The  Public 
Health  (Dairies,  &c.)  Bill.  3.  The  Diseases  Prevention  (Metropolis) 
Act.  Dr.  (Conway  Evans,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Strand 
District,  proposed  by  Mr.  Lovett  and  Dr.  Vinen ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Bianchi,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Saviour's  District,  pro- 
priced  by  Mr.  «S-  Murpthy.  and  Dr.  Vinen,  will  be  balloted  tor  as 
Metropqlitftia  nitmbeFs,  Mr.  H.  P.  Potter,  S.ScCert.Camb.,  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent,  Kensington  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  proposed 
by  Dr,  Dudficld  ^tid  Dr.  Vinen,  will  be  balloted  for  as  an  Associate. 
A  paper  will  be  read  by  Edward  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Brigade  Surgeon, 
Army  Medical  Department  (Retired  ListX  on  'The  Water  Supply  of 
Trtrapi  in  Irnlb."  }■.  NoRTHCOTE  ViNBN,  M.D.,  St.  John's,  South- 
wafk,  S.E. ;  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  158  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
S«C!i.  The  meeting  to  be  held  December  21  will  be  devoted  to  short 
communications  and  conversation.^  Members  desirous  of  introducing 
subjects  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

GovD  medals  have  been  awarded  for  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  to  T.  J. 
Smith.  Newfoundland— (two),  J.  Grung,  For  cured  and  tinned  fiui 
to  A.  O.  Crawford,  Robert  Stephen,  R.  Mowat,  J.  Cormack,  Sayer& 
Co.,  Sweeting  &  Co.,  John  Moir  &  Son,  J.  Edmunds.  Ck>mish  Sar- 
dine Company,  H.  S.  Ward  &  Ca,  T.  Kecrison  Bellis.  Sweden— 
y.  (Prison,  (3.  Christiansson,  J.  J.  Hallgren.  C.  A.  Krussell,  A. 
Lysell.  America— C.  Alden,  J.  W.  Beardsley  s  Sons,  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Potter  &  Wrightin^ton,  L.  Pickert  &  Co.,  B.  S.  Snow  &  Co. 
Canada— Government    Exhibit.      Newfoundland— Harvey    &    Ca, 

Johnston,  Bain,  &  Co.,  W.  Grieve  &  Co.  Norway— D.  Brynildsen, 
lowinckel  &  Son,  Nordlands  Preserving  Co^^>any,  Stavanger  Fire- 
serving  Company  (two),  Tromso  Exhibit,  N.  R.  Parelius,  Fosna 
Rogen,  Parelius  and  Lossius.  T.  Ronnebcrg.  Russia— T.  SemenoflT^ 
A.  Alibekoff,  N.  SokoloflT.  France— Pageant- Rondenet  &  Beuchet. 
Pellier  Fr^res.  Spain-G.  J.  Goday,  P.  C.  Fernando.  Newfound- 
land (for  tinned  lobsters). 

♦ 

CORRECTIONS. 
In  M.  Vignal's  report  on  the  *  First  Swiss  Alpine  Milk/ 
published  in  The  Sanitary  Record  of  September  15,  in 
one  of  the  analyses  of  this  milk  made  by  Professor  Fre- 
senius,  and  quoted  by  M.  Vignal  as  the  most  conclusive 
proof  among  many,  that  no  foreign  substance  is  introduced 
mto  the  milk  condensed  by  the  First  Swiss  Alpine  Milk 
Company,  the  term  Borax  is  substituted  for  /Cali. 
The  authentic  analysis  is  as  follows  : — 

In  2*36  parts.  100  parts. 

Kali 0-630        ...         26*69 

Natron 0*256        ...         10*85 

Lime 0*543        ...         23*01 

Magnesia 0*057         ...  2*41 

Oxide  of  iron  Traces        ...         Traces 

Phosphoric  acid 0*669         ...         28*35 

Sulphuric  acid     0*049         ...  2*08 

Chlorine  0*202         ...  8*56 

2*406        ...       101*95 
Less  oxygen  of  chlorine     0*046       ...  1*95 


2*360 


100*00 
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•THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS.' 
Mr.  W.   P.    Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  points  out  that  on 
p.  199,  Brst  column,  thirty-sixth  line  from  top,  the  words 
*  ventilation  of  drains'  should  read  '  ventilation  of  sewers. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Barr,  John,  M.B.,  CM.,  Univ.GIasg.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Rishton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at 
£90  for  one  year. 

Ben'nktt,  Frederick  Charles,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Okeharapton 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £y>  per  annum,  for  three  years,  vice 
Ash,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Bromley,  John  Bourne,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  second  division  of 
the  Halstead  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £60  for  one  year. 

BuRD,  George  Vanhouse.  L.R.CP.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Okehampton 
Urban  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 

CoLiMAN,  Matthew  Oviren.  M.D. Univ. Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Surbiton 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for  one  year. 

CovENKY,  James  Henry,  M.R.C.S.En2.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Prestwich  Urban 
Saniury  District,  Lancashire,  at  £^  for  one  year. 

Davidso.v,  Patrick  Moir.  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Gla$g.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Congleton  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £'ao  per  annum,  until  June  24  next. 

Hill,  Robert  Brvden,  M.D.tJniv.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  S.S.Cert. 
Cantab.,  has  Deen  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Oldham  Urban  Sanitary  District, 'and  Medical  Director  and 
Attendant  of  the  Westhulme  Infectious  Infirmary,  at  ^^400  per 
annum,  tiV^  Sutton,  resigned. 

Hi.NDS,  James,  M.B. Univ. Lend..  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  first 
division  of  the  Halstead  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^44  8f.  for 
one  year. 

Jacob,  Edward  Long.  M.R.CS  Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  newly-formed 
Carshalton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  per  annum. 

Jones,  William  Rees.  M.B.,  CM. Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Brecknock  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  £io  per  annum,  vice  North,  resigned. 

Manthorp,  Maurice  Levett,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Walton-on- 
the-Naze  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one  year. 

McCi;lloch.  Charles,  L.F  P.S.Glasg.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Holme  Cultram 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  £■90  for  one  year. 

Paget,  Charles  Edward,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bowness,  Grasmere, 
Kendal,  and  Windermere  Urban,  and  the  East  Ward,  Kendal, 
Sedburgh,  and  West  Ward  Rural,  Sanitary  Districts,  combined, 
at  jf^oo  per  annum  for  three  years,  from  Sept.  ag  hut,  vice  Page, 
appomted  Medical  Officer  under  the  Local  Gov^riuncnt  Board. 

PuLLiN,  Thomas  Henry  Slocker,  M.D.Univ.SLAnd.,  F.R.CS. 
Edin..  M.R.CS. Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Sidmouth  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  jC35  per 
annum,  for  three  years. 

Standen,  Peter,  M.B.,  CM.,  Univ.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mansfield  Rural  danitary 
District,  at  ;^8o  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Winter,  Walter  Henrjf  Trimnell,  UKIQ.C P. Ireland,  M.R.CS. 
Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Tet- 
tenhall  Urban  Samtary  District,  at  £-k>  per  annum. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Alexander,   Mr.   Samuel,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 

to  the  Woodbridge  Guardians  and  Rural  Samtary  Authority,  vice 

Mr.  Frederick  Alexander,  deceased. 
Algar,  Mr.  R.  J.,  has  been  elected  vice-Chairman  of  the  Chelms- 
ford Guardians  and    Rural  Sanitary  Authority,    vice  Corder, 

elected  chairman. 
Allsop,  Mr.  George,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

fur  the  Mansfield  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £too  for  one  year. 
AsKWiTH,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Bradford  Old  B^nk,  Ripon,  has  been 

appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Ripon  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  Wood,  resigned. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Robert,  has  bwn  appotnted  Collector  of  Water  rates 

to  the  Tynemouth  Rural  Samtary  Authority,  at  '4  per  cent. 

commission. 
Bartlett,    Mr.  Thomas,   has  been   appointed   Treasurer  to  the 

newly-formed  Carshalton    Local    Board   and    Urban   Sanitary 

Authority. 
Blakewav,  Mr.  George  Sheffield.  Solicitor,    has   been  appointed 

Town  Clerk    and  Clerk    to  the  Urban  Saniury  Authority  of 

Gloucester,  at  ;Csoo  per  annum,  with  professional  charges  for 

parliamentary  auod  special  business,  furnished  office,  &c.  vice 

Fryer,  resigned. 
Broadbrnt,   Mr.    James,    has  been   appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

Congleton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Win- 

gate,  deceased. 


Buchanan,  Mr.  T.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Winch- 
comb  Guardians  and  Rural  Saniury  Authority,  ^ce  Goddard, 

deceased. 
Calley,  Mr.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Lower  Brixham 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  at  £n  per  annum, 

vice  Clarke,  resigned. 
Chapman,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  newly  formed  Sea- 
ford  and  East  Blatchington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  Sussex,  at  ^45  per  annum. 
Corder^  Mr.  £.,  vice-chairman,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 

Chelmsford    Guardians    and   Rural    Saniury   Authority,    xnce 

Christy,  deceased. 
Gould,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Newbold  and 

Dunston  Local  Board  and  urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derbyshire, 

vice  Clark,  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the    Market    Harborough  Local    Board    and    Urban    Sanitary 

Authority. 
Grimshaw,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Rishton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £so  for  one  year. 
Hanson,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  smpotnted  Treasurer  to  the  West- 
bourne  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Sussex,  vice 

Morris,  resigned. 
Harris,  Mr.  AHired   E.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst   for 

the  Borough  of  Sunderland  for  five  years. 
Hawes,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Madron 

Local  Board  and  Urban   Saniury  Authority,   at  £1^  lor.   per 

annum,  vice  Pengelly,  resigned. 
Heward,  Mr.  Thomas  Lockwood,  has  been  appointed  Surveiror  and 

Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  newly-formed  Carshalton  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary   Authority,  at  £y>   and  £^0  per 

annum. 
Hill,  Mr.   Heni^,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Openshaw 

Local    Board   and    Urban     Sanitary    Authority,    vice    Mellor, 

appointed  Clerk. 
HoucHSN,  Mr.  John.  Jun.,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk 

to  the  Urban  Santtarv  Authority  of  Thetford,  at  £2^  per  annum 

as  Town  Clerk^  and  £yy  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  John  Houchen,  resigned  and  since 

deceased. 
Howes,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the   Aylesbury  Urban  Saniury   District,    at   £1$   for  six 

months,  from  Oct.  1  a. 
HucKBR,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Horfield  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Gloucestershire,  at  £^0 

per  annum,  vice  Pingstone. 
Hull  AND,  Mr.  Jonatlian,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  to  the  newly-formeid  Tettenhall  Local  Board  and 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire,  at  £7^  per  annum. 
Kellam,    Mr.   John    Henry,    has    been    appointed    Inspector   of 

Nuisances   and    Surveyor   for  the    Stamford    Rural    Sanitary 

District,  at  ;£ioo  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  vice  Sellors, 

resigned. 
Lowe,  Mr.  W.  Foulkes.  has  been  appointed  second  Public  Analyst 

for  the  County  of  Denbigh  at  £1  ax.  per  annum,  and  toe.  6d.  per 

analysis. 
LuMB,   Mr.   David,  has  been  elected  a   Member  of  the  Suniland 

Local  Board  and  Urban   Saniury  Authority,    Yorkshire,  vice 

Morton,  resigned. 
Mellor,  Mr.  Charles  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Qerk  to  the  Open- 
shaw Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire,  at 

£too  per  annum,  vice  Hodder,  resigned. 
MiCHBLL,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  su>pointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Ludgvan  Local  Board  and  Urban  SaniUry 

Authority.  Cornwall,  at  £y>  per  annum,  vice  Bear,  resigned. 
Paine,  Dr.  Henry  James,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Guardians 

and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been  elected  Chairman,  vice 

David,  deceased. 
Plain,  Mr.  T.  W.   H.,  has  been  elected  second  Vice-chairman  to 

the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
PucKLB,  Mr.  Thomas  Broadhurst,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 

n^wly-formed   Carshalton  Local    Board   and   Urban    Sanitary 

Authority. 
Riding,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Kirkham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  per  annum. 
Saul,  Mr.  R.  W.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the   Lowestoft 

Board  of   Improvement   Commissioners   and    Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  Seago,  resigned. 
Simpson,  Mr.  George,  has  been  elected  second  Vice-chairman  of  the 

Chelmsford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Smith,  Mr.  William  Ackers,  has  been    appointed  Clerk  pro.  tem. 

to  the  newly-formed  Carshalton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Stubbs,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Holme  Cultram  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £70  for  one 

year. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Mark,  has  been  appointed  In«pector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Western  Division  of  the  Neath  Rural  Sanitary  District,  for 

six  months,  at  the  rate  of  £^i  per  annum.      Mr.  W.    Edmond 

Thomas,  the  present  Inspector,  stills  holds  office  for  the  Eastern 

division). 
Tuck,  Mr.  W.  C,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk  and 

Clerk  to  the  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  Southwold,  Suffolk,  vice 

Allen,  deceased. 
Turner.  Mr.  William  Webb,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Seaford  and  East  Blatchington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  at  £zs  pcr  annu  ji. 
WAiNWRicHt,  Mr.  Gmrge,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Penrith 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Ci4o  per  anniim, 

vicr  Atkinson,  resigned.  ^<->.  j 
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Watbrhousb,  Mr.  J.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Coulthart,  resigned. 

Watson.  Mr.  Georse,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Burton-on-Trent  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;6aooper  annum, 
from  year  to  year,  vice  Barry,  whose  appointment  has  evpired. 

Wharton,  Mr.  Hugh,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Chester  u  rban  Sanitary  Dbtrict,  and  his  salary  increased 
from  ;^t3o  to  £x\a  per  annum  for  five  years,  and  for  the  Chester 
Port  Sjoiitary  District  up  to  March  35,  1884,  at  the  rate  of  ;Czo 
per  annum. 

White,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  the  Horfield 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^0  per  annum. 

Whitfield,  Mr.  George,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  newly  formed  Seaford  and  East  Blatchington  Local  Board 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Richard,  has  besn  re-appointed  Collector  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Arlecdon  and  Frizington  Local  Bmrd  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Cumberland,  upon  commission  as 
Collector,  and  his  salary  increased  from  ^£33  to  ^£40,  as  Inspector, 
both  for  one  year. 

LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Thb  late  Clerk  to  the  St.  George  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Gloucestrrshirb.— At  the  last 
meeting,  Mr.  William  Butler,  the  chairman,  in  mentioning  the  death 
of  Mr.^win  Parry,  the  clerk,  said  that  they  all  had  a  deep  respect 
for  him ;  and  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  upon  some 
matters,  must  have  greatly  respected  him  for  his  general  character. 
He  had  always  been  influenced  by  a  strong  desire  to  do  what  was 
right :  and  he  (the  chairman)  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution, 
which,  being  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Cousins,  was  adopted  nem. 
dis.:— *  That  this  board,  having  learned  that  its  late  clerk,  Mr.  Edwin 
Parrv,  has  died  since  its  last  meeting,  desires  to  record  its  profound 
grief  at  the  lo^i  which  not  only  this  board,  but  the  parish,  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  such  a  faithful  and  painstaking  servant,  who, 
while  endeavouring  to  perform  what  were  sometimes  difficult  duties, 
always  strove  to  do  so  in  a  way  and  spirit  that  would  not  give  offence 
to  those  who  were  opposed  to  him :  and  the  board  hereby  resolve  that 
a  letter  of  sympathy  shall  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Parry,  with  a  copy  of  this 
resolution.' 

Public  Baths  at  Smethwick.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  on  Friday,  the  oth  inst.,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Tangye  was  read,  stating  that  it  the  Authority  would 
establish  public  baths,  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member  would  con- 
tribute £itO0o  towards  the  cost.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  have  plans  prepared  without  delay. 

Mr.  Jfames  Cook,  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  of  Bridgwater,  has  been  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  list  of  subscribers,  and  a  massive  tea  and  cofTce  service 
and  salver,  all  of  solid  silver,  and  of  the  value  of  ;^  130,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  as  hon.  secretary  to  the  local  commit  ee  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  and 
Southern  Counties  Association,  held  at  Bridgwat::r  in  May  last. 
Each  article  is  enzraved  with  Mr.  Cook's  munogram  and  motto, 
'  Fide  et  Industria.  The  presentation  was  publicly  made  at  the 
Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor,  who  suted  that  vir.  Cook,  being  deter- 
mined that  his  services  should  be  purely  voluntary,  had.  in  return  for 
the  presentation,  given  fifty  guineas  to  the  Free  Library  and  fifty 
guineas  for  another  bed  for  patients  of  the  Bridgwater  Infirmary  at 
the  Weston-supcr- Marc  Sanitorium. 

The  Keighley  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  hive 
increased  the  s.ilary  of  the  insjiector  of  nuisances  to  ;C»ooper  annum, 
and  that  of  the  accoununt  to  j^  150  per  annum. 

^  The  Bootlc-cum-Linacre  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Robert  John  Sprakcling,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  from  £6:i  to  £So  per  a  .num. 

The  Sidmouth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  in  re- 
appointing the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  reduced  his  salary  from 
;^35  to  £20  per  annum.  This  roused  the  ire  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  wrote  stating  that,  in  that  case  they  would  not  contribut:: 
a  moiety  as  hitherto  ;  the  result  being  that  Dr.  Pullen  has  been  re- 
appointed at  the  former  salary  of  Cn  per  annum  for  th  ree  years. 

The  Nantwich  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  Salary  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Fowles,  the  Collector,  from 
£^0  to  £so  per  annum. 


steps  should  be  taken  (a)  to  find  out  the  cause?  {6)  to  remedy  the 
same  T  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a  sketch.  5.  What  precautioca 
should  be  taken  in  connecting  house  drains  with  sewers  m  order  to 
prevent  foul  air  from  the  sewers  entering  the  houses  ?  What  kind  of 
connections  would  you  require  for  the  water-closets,  sinks,  &c.  ?  6. 
Describe  shortly  the  different  methods  of  allying  sewage  to  land, 
and  in  each  case  explain  the  conditions  under  which  you  would 
adopt  it. 

Paper  2.-1.  What  is  meant  by  a  '  gathering  ground '?  Describe 
the  conditions  which  have  to  be  observed  in  selecting  a  gathering 
ground  for  the  water  supply  of  a  town.  Upon  what  data  would  yoo 
base  your  calculations  for  providing  a  sufficient  supply  in  ail  seasons? 
3.  The  water  supply  of  a  town  being  undesirably  nud,  ^Hiat  means 
would  you  recommend  for  softening  the  same?  Dncribe  genezallr 
the  principles  involved.  3.  State  the  geological  fbrmatioos  which 
yield  hard  water  and  those  which  yield  soft  water.  Suoe  also  the 
chief  difference  between  river  water  and  water  derived  lirom  shallow 
and  from  deep  wells.  ^  What  is  requiml  in  the  way  of  ventllatiaQ 
to  keep  a  room  containing  z,ooo  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  occupied 
by  one  person,  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  there  being  a  gas  hgbt 
burning  in  the  room  six  feet  firom  the  floor,  consuming  four  fvA  of  gas 
per  hour  ?  State  the  amount  of  deterioration  of  the  air  due  to  the 
man  and  to  the  gas  light  respectively.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a 
sketch.  5.  What  are  the  sanitary  advantages  and  disadvaotages  of 
the  modem  systems  of  street  and  road  making  ?  Give  a  bnef  de- 
scription of  each.    6.  Describe  the  best  methods  for  cleansing  streets. 

Examination  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances, 
Nov.  I,  1883. 

z.  Describe  some  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  with  re  erence  to  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances.  9.  On 
being  appointed  to  the  post  of  inspector  of  nuisances  of  a  district, 
what  are  the  duties  you  would  at  once  undertake— «.  with  regard  to 
inspection  of  common  lodging-houses?  ^,  with  regard  to  nuisances? 
c,  with  respect  to  the  wholesomeness  of  food?  3.  Docribe  the 
method  of  measuring  available  air  space  in  rooms.  How  much  air 
space  per  head  is  desirable  ?  How  much  should  be  insisted  on  ?  4. 
What  IS  the  object  of  ventilation  ?  Describe  some  simple  methods  of 
ventilation  which  you  would  recommend  for  living  and  for  sleeping 
rooms.  5.  What  precautions  ou^ht  to  be  taken  in  obtaining  water 
supply  from  wells  in  the  proximity  of  dwellings  ?  6.  What  precau. 
tioos  have  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  a  milk  suj^y  at 
farms  and  cow-sheds.  7.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  sewer  gas 
is  escaping  into  houses,  in  what  way  would  you  proceed  to  examuK 
the  drains?  And  what  points  woula  you  look  to?  Write  a  report  on 
a  supposed  case  such  as  you  would  send  in  to  your  medical  officer. 
8.  You  are  sent  for  to  8^  house  where  two  chUdien  died  the  day  pt«- 
viously  of  scarlet  fever ;  what  steps  would  you  take  ? 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Papers  set  for  Ex/vmination  for  Local  Surveyors 
AND  Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

Examination  of  Local  Surveyors.     Nov.  i,  1883. 

Paper  x.— j.  What  are  the  principal  Sanitary  Acts  in  force  :—(<») 
In  the  metropolis ?  (^)  In  other  parts  of  England?  What  are  their 
chief  provisions  ?  a.  State  t&e  cnief  differences  which  exist  between 
the  powers  exercised  by  Urban  and  by  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  :  — 
(«)  As  to  roads,  streets,  and  buildings ;  {p)  As  to  sewers  ;  (r)  As  to 
gas  and  water  supply.  3.  In  what  way  does  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
Mwer  affect  the  velocity  of  the  sewage  flowing  through  it?  If  a  12- 
iach  sewer  with  an  inclination  of  z  in  330  gives  a  velocity  of  3^  feet 
per  second,  what  velocity  would  it  give  if  laid  at  an  inclination 
«fs!n8o»  (the  pipe  runnmg  half  full  in  each  case)?  Would  this 
iMtar  mffice  to  keep  the  sewer  self-cleansing  ?  To  what  extent  could 
^tffavalocity  be  practically  increased  by  flushing?  4.  A  complaint 
^H^  made  that  an  offensive  smell  proceeds  from  a  certain  sewer,  what 


MAIQNEN'5    PATENT 

'  FILTRE     RAPIDE ' 

is  guaranteed  to  remove  organic  matter  in  solution  and  all  germs  of 

disease  in  water.    The  old  Altering  medium  can  be  iieriodically  thrown 

away  and  replaced  by  a  new  charge  at  a  trifling  cost. 

For  description,  see 
Sanitary  RBcoKofbr 
October  15,  1883,  p.  «o, 
&c. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  have  awarded 
one  special  medal  of  merit 
and  four  star  certificates  of 
merit. 

National  Health  Societ^-'s 
Exbibitioo,  Kensington, 
1883,  silver  and  only  medal. 

*A  better  filter  could  not 
be  desired.'— Zamrrr. 

'The  "  Filtrc  Rapide" 
depends  upon  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  Altering  surface. 
...  It  is  worth  the  at- 
tention of  tho^e  who  require 
lai^  quantities  of  pore 
waiw.'— y/wr^x. 

'We  found  a  strongly 
ferruginous  water  to  be 
absolutely  tasteless  after 
passing  through  it.*— Jl/rt//- 
cal  Time*  and  Gazette, 

The  simplicity  of  this  filter 
enables  it  to  be  readily 
cleansed  and  repaired  —  or 
renewed,  in  fuci.'—Aiedical 
Press  and  Circuietr. 

Prices  of  Cottage  *  Filtre 
Rapide.'  ijr.,  as*.,  35*. 

Prices  of  Bijou  D  *  FDtre 
Rapide,'  as*..  40c,  6or. 

P.  A.  MAIGNEN,  Patentee, 

22  &  23  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LX>NDON,    E.C 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  INDUS- 
TBIAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  DIOCESE 
OP  LIVBBPOOL,  AND  HOW  TO  IM- 
PBOVE    THEM.* 

By  Arthur  B.  Forwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Insanitary  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 

No  one  denies  that  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
material  welfare  of  the  people,  the  prime  necessity 
is  to  provide  them  with  decent,  healthy  abodes. 
Every  town  and  district  in  this  diocese  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter.  Upon  whom  should  this 
work  devolve —the  State  or  the  individual** — are  the 
only  points  of  controversy.  It  is  urged  by  many 
that  a  main  difficulty  lies  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  Possibly  so, 
but  this  does  not  diminish  our  rcsponsibihty  to  per- 
form our  share  of  the  work. 

Much  as  I  deprecate  over-lejjislation  or  State 
interference  with  private  enterprise,  yet  in  the  matter 
of  sanitary  houses  I  feel  that  an  obligation  does  lie 
upon  the  public  authority,  more  particularly  in  a 
city  situated  like  Liverpool.  No  person  disputes 
the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  life  and  property, 
and  to  my  mind  the  protection  of  hfe  from  disease 
is  as  paramount  a  duty  of  the  State  as  to  guard  us 
from  the  blows  of  the  assassin.  The  artificial  cha- 
racter of  modern  life,  the  aggregation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  on  small  areas,  render  it  absolutely 
necessary,  if  disease  and  death  are  to  be  avertt^d, 
that  these  populations  should  be  housed  under  regu- 
lations framed  on  sanitary  principles.  Liverpool  is 
a  very  remarkable  illustration — if  any  justification  is 
needed— of  the  necessity  of  public  control  to  ensure 
health  and  to  save  the  toiling  thousands  from  the 
evil  consequences  which  the  avarice  and  greed  of 
individuals  might  inflict.  Liverpool  is  a  great 
national  seaport ;  the  trade  of  the  country  centres 
upon  a  narrow  river  frontage.  This  trade  requires 
many  thousands  of  labourers  for  its  proper  conduct. 
These  must  live  near  their  work.  Thus,  whilst  the 
trade  is  unlimited,  the  area  for  habitation  is  restricted. 
Therefore,  if  to  any  people  the  public  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  it  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  like 
I.iverpool,  whose  lives  must  be  passed  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  port.  I  will  now  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  extent  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  assessments  in  the  city  are — 

At    £^  and  under     3i6i9 

».     £S  M  5.»83 

M     £^  ., 6,484 

»>     £7  i»  * 6,709 

,.     /8  .,  ...         .-     6,837 

M     £9  i>  9.840 

»f  £^0  „  6,802 

I.  ;t"  n  7i009 

M  /12  .1  6,336 

M  £^Z  >*  20,218 


Total 


79,037 


These  figures  are  pregnant  with  meaning ;  they 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  startling  facts.  Authorities 
upon  the  question  place  the  rent  that  a  working  man 
can  afford  to  pay  at  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  his 
wages.    1  adopt  the  lower  figure  as  my  standard.   It 

♦  A  Paper  read  at  the  Liverpool  Diocesan  Conference,  on  Nov.  6, 
•  88  ,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  in  the  chair. 


would  therefore  appear  that  450,000,  or  six  out  of 
every  seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  sup- 
ported out  of  wages  of  less  than  thirty-five  shillings 
per  week  earned  by  the  head  of  the  house. 

The  assessments  that  1  have  quoted  demonstrate 
the  further  fact  that  the  rental  of  some  15,000  houses 
being  less  than  three  shillings  per  week,  about 
75,000  souls  have  to  depend  upon  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  fifteen  shillings  by  the  bread-winner,  a  sum 
that  means  a  constant  grinding  poverty. 

Much  of^  the  information  contained  in  this  paper 
is  derived  from  the  official  records  of  the  Cor- 
poration :  great  local  sanitarians,  such  as  Dr. 
Duncan,  Dr.  Trench,  and  Mr.  Newlands,  have  left 
most  useful  information  on  the  files  of  the  Munici- 
pality ;  and  equally  intelligent  public  officers  of  the 
present  day — Dr.  Taylor,  medical  officer  of  health, 
Mr.  Dunscombe,  city  engineer,  and  Mr.  Goldstraw, 
assistant  building  surveyor. 

As  the  experience  of  the  past  will,  I  think,  be 
most  valuable  in  guiding  our  action  in  the  future,  I 
propose  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Liver- 
pool and  its  sanitary  work.  The  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  have  had  a  continuous  and  most  arduous 
task  to  overtake  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
city,  and  as  regards  public  appreciation  a  thankless 
task.  The  public  have  never  realised  the  vastness 
and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking ;  and  those  who 
have  worked  have  suffered  from  the  constant  and 
persistent  attack  of  stay-at-home  philanthropists, 
who,  in  vindication  of  their  criticisms,  have  only  to 
refer  an  uninformed  public  to  the  apparent  smallness 
of  the  results  obtained. 

In  1840  Liverpool  was  first  aroused  to  her  serious 
sanitary  defects  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the  then  medical 
officer  of  health.  Liverpool  then  had  a  population 
of  250,000,  of  whom  175,000  belonged  to  the  labour- 
ing class.  No  control  had  been  exercised  over  the 
erection  of  houses.  Every  builder  or  landowner  did 
as  he  liked,  or  as  his  avarice  prompted.  The 
drainage  and  sewerage  were  insufficient,  scavenging 
and  cleansing  were  almost  unknown.  Sanitary 
science  was  imperfectly  understood,  and  what  ren- 
dered the  task  of  sanitary  reformers  still  more 
difficult  was  the  want  of  support  from  a  healthy 
public  opinion.  Vested  rights  and  the  personal 
interests  of  property  owners  had  therefore  little 
difficulty  in  retarding  the  action  of  sanitarians. 
Ratepayers  were  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  the 
advocates  of  apparent  economy.  Time  alone  could 
cure,  and  is  curing,  this  state  of  things.  In  1840 
one- half  of  the  labouring  classes  lived  in  courts, 
and  some  40,000  were  housed  in  cellars. 

As  some  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  construction 
of  a  Lancashire  court,  as  in  too  many  cases  it  exists 
to-day,  I  may  describe  it  as  a  strip  of  land  with  a 
frontage  of  30  feet  to  a  narrow  street,  by  60  feet  in 
depth,  abutting  at  the  far  end  upon  the  high  walls 
of  warehouses  or  manufactories.  Fronting  and 
opening  on  to  the  street  two  three-storey  houses  were 
built.  Under  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
front  house  is  a  tunnel  or  passage,  3  feet  wide  and 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  to  give  access  to  the  land  in 
the  rear.  On  this  strip  of  back  land,  only  30  feet 
wide,  are  placed  two  rows  of  three- storey  houses 
facing  each  other,  with  their  backs  against  other 
houses,  each  with  a  frontage  of  11  feet,  and  the 
same  in  depth,  including  walls  ;  thus  leaving  barely 
9  feet  from  window  to  window.  Some  sixty  to 
seventy  souls  are  crowded  into  this  court,  having  to 
depend  for  their  breath  of  li^e  upon  this  narrow  well 
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of  stagnant  air.  The  horror  of  the  situation  at  that 
time,  however,  did  not  end  here  ;  for  in  those  days 
no  conveniences  were  provided.  Even  when  these 
necessaries  were  provided,  Dr.  Duncan  says  it  was 
no  one's  business  to  see  them  emptied  ;  and  they 
remained  full  to  overflowing  for  weeks  together, 
until  some  person  thought  it  worth  moving 
for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  also  couits 
formed  in  the  back  yards  of  old  houses  far 
worse  in  a  sanitary  sense  than  the  one  I 
have  described.  Thus  were  housed,  in  compulsory 
squalor  and  filth,  175,000  of  the  people  of  Liverpool. 
If  their  condition  was  wretched,  what  must  have 
been  the  state  of  the  40,000  occupying  cellar  dwell- 
ings ?  I  will  use  Dr.  Duncan's  own  words  to  depict 
their  situation  : — *  The  cellars  are  dwellings  under- 
ground, in  many  cases  having  no  windows,  and  no 
communication  with  the  open  air  except  by  the  door, 
the  top  of  which  is  sometimes  not  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  street.  When  the  door  of  such  a  cellar 
is  closed,  therefore,  light  and  air  arc  both  excluded. 
The  access  to  the  door  is  by  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
descending  from  the  street ;  the  roof  is  often  so  low- 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  person  of  moderate  height 
standing  upright ;  and  there  is  frequently  no  floor  of 
any  kind  except  the  bare  earth.  Generally,  however, 
it  is  flagged,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  boarded.  There 
is  usually  only  one  apartment  (10  or  12  feet  square); 
but,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  back  cellar,  used  as  a 
sleeping  room,  having  no  direct  communication  with 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  receiving  its  light  and 
air  exclusively  from  the  front  apartment.'  More 
than  three-fourths  of  these  cellars  were  found  damp 
and  undrained,  save  into  a  cesspool  under  the  flags 
of  this  horrible  cavern. 

I  have  said  that  drainage  was  imperfect ;  upon 
this  head  Dr.  Duncan  says  :  *  With  regard  to  the 
streets  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  are  without  sewers,  and  that 
where  they  do  exist  they  are  of  a  very  imperfect 
kind.  Unless  where  the  ground  has  a  natural  incli- 
nation, therefore,  the  surface  water  and  fluid  refuse 
of  every  kind  stagnate  in  the  streets,  and  add,  more 
especially  in  hot  weather,  their  pestilential  influence 
to  that  of  the  more  solid  filth  already  mentioned. 
With  regard  to  the  courts,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  single  court  in  Liverpool  which  communicates 
with  the  street  by  an  underground  drain  ;  the  only 
means  afforded'  for  carrying  off  the  fluid  dirt 
being  a  narrow,  open,  shallow  gutter,  which  some- 
times exists,  but  even  this  is  very  generally  choked 
up  with  stagnant  filth.' 

No  doubt  the  habits  of  too  large  a  number  of  our 
population  were  and  even  are  such  as  to  retard  the 
efforts  of  sanitary  action.  Nevertheless,  our  duty 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  we  have  given  them 
a  fair  chance  to  improve.  This  we  can  do  most 
effectually  by  admitting  daylight  and  unpolluted  air 
to  their  homes.  Deprived  of  the  bracing  influence 
of  fresh  air,  men  too  often  resort  to  alcohol  to  over- 
come that  feeling  of  depression  which  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  engenders. 

The  habits  of  the  people  in  1840  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Duncan  :  *  The  first  to  be  mentioned,  viz., 
their  .tendency  ;to  congregate  together  in  numbers 
disproportioned  to  the  space  they  occupy,  must  be 
considered  in  many  cases  perhaps  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  poverty,  but  may  be  partly  also  ascribed  to 
their  gregarious  habits,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  Irish,  and  to  their  ignorance  of  its  baneful 
consequences.    It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with 


the  keepers  of  lodging  cellars  to  cover  the  floor  with 
straw,  and  allow  as  many  human  beings  as  can 
manage  to  pack  themselves  together  to  take  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  charge  of  a  penny 
each. 

*  The  second  circumstance  to  be  noted  with  regard 
to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  is  their  want  of 
cleanliness. 

'  I  have  already  stated  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  all  filth  amidst  which  they  live ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  there  are  not  less  than  50,000  of 
the  lower  Irish  resident  in  Liverpool,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  some  portion  of  it,  at  least,  must  be 
the  result  of  their  own  indifference.  Even  when  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  at  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  filthy  courts  inhabited  by  the  Irish  too  often 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services  ;  and  when 
the  removal  of  a  nuisance  is  in  their  power,  they  seem 
to  think  it  hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  it  would 
occasion  them.  In  many  cases  the  cellars  beneath 
the  houses  are  used  as  places  of  deposit  for  manure 
collected  out  of  the  street.  The  custom  prevalent 
among  the  Irish  of  keeping  pigs  in  the  cellars,  and 
even  in  the  garrets  which  they  inhabit,  ought  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

*On  one  occasion  I  had  to  grope  my  way  (at 
noonday)  into  a  house  in  Thomas  Street  ;  and,  on  a 
candle  being  lighted,  I  discovered  my  patient  lying 
on  a  heap  of  straw  in  one  comer,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  room  a  donkey  was  comfortably 
established,  and  immediately  under  the  window  was 
the  dunghill  which  the  donkey  was  employed  to  assist 
in  gathering  from  the  streets.' 

Twenty-five  years  later  Dr.  Trench  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  : — *  Your  personal  visit,  gentlemen, 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  judge  properly  of 
the  social  condition  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  causation  of  typhus.  It  will  also  enable  you  to 
judge  how  far  nationality  accounts  for  those  personal 
habits  and  that  indigence  which  I  believe  has  more 
to  do  with  typhus  than  mere  external  physical  causes. 
I  am  aware  that  to  draw  inferences  from  the  acci- 
dents of  nationality  is  invidious  and  ungracious  ;  but 
I  may  be  supposed  to  speak  without  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  you  will  see  what  has  often 
painfully  struck  me,  that  there  are  streets  so  open 
and  so  free  from  glaring  physical  defects  of  construc- 
tion, that  I  could  not  include  them  in  my  present- 
ment to  the  grand  jury,  and  yet  such  streets,  be- 
cause of  their  being  inhabited  by  poor  Irish,  are  the 
foci  of  typhus.  The  fact  is,  the  poor  creatures  come 
to  us  in  want,  live  in  want,  and  die  in  want' 

Liverpool  contains  a  very  large  number  of  intelli- 
gent, sober,  respectable  artisans,  many  of  whom  have 
bought  their  own  houses.  These  will  also  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  improvement  in  the  health  and 
habits  of  those  amongst  whom  they  are  compelled 
to  live. 

In  1847  Dr.  Duncan's  report  brought  forth  fruit, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  agitation  had  caused  the 
evil  to  be  aggravated,  as  the  builders  of  the  day 
anticipated  legislation  by  erecting  some  i.ood  or 
more  additional  courts,  raising  the  number  to  up- 
wards of  3,000,  thus  leaving  a  still  heavier  legacy  for 
the  future  generation  to  meet.  Under  provisions  of 
a  new  Sanitary  Act,  underground  cellars  were  to  be 
closed  and  the  construction  of  courts  was  placed 
under  regulations— regulations  that  to-day  we  look 
upon  as  most  insufficient,  but  which  then  were  an 
important  step  in  advance.  I  have  said  that  30^000 
people  lived  in  cellars.   To  close  these  within  a  brief 
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period  would  have  been  manifest  cruelty,  so  the 
Council  wisely  limited  its  action  to  100  per  month, 
thus  occupying  about  five  years  in  the  operation. 
Such  was  the  prudent  course  adopted  by  the  prac- 
tical men  of  that  day,  and  1  hope  we  shall  not  allow 
the  theoretical  philanthropist  of  to-day  to  drive  us 
on,  so  that  the  remedy  would  become  worse  than  the 
<.liseasc.  This  same  Act  led  to  the  construction  of 
jniddens,  a  mistake  which  has  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  to  remedy,  and  has  led  to  much  sickness  in 
the  town.  At  one  time  not  less  than  200,000  of 
these  abominations  had  to  be  emptied  annually. 
They  have  now  nearly  disappeared,  about  3,000  being 
closed  yearly. 

At  this  point  of  my  narrative  I  must  call  attention 
to  ihc  effects  of  the  famine  in  Ireland  upon  the 
health  and  condition  of  Liverpool.  In  one  year 
300,000  poor  famine-stricken  people  passed  through 
Liverpool,  of  whom  70,000  remained  to  crowd  up  the 
already  overcrowded  dwellings  of  the  city.  This  was 
a  burden  upon  the  authorities  too  much  for  them  to 
bear  ;  it  was  a  mass  of  distressed  humanity  in  a  low 
state  of  health,  unused  to  town  sanitary  necessities, 
poverty-stricken,  without  work  and  without  house 
accommodation.  The  result  was  an  outbreak  of 
typhus  fever,  which  carried  off  nearly  6,000  persons, 
amongst  whom,  twelve  ministers  and  twelve  doctors 
succumbed  in  their  noble  work.  No  less  than 
60,000  persons  were  in  that  year  stricken  with  fever, 
and  40,000  suffered  from  diarrhoea. 

Once  so  contagious  a  disease  as  typhus  entered 
the  town,  no  arrangement  could  have  been  better 
devised,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspector,  con- 
firmed by  Drs.  Parkes,  Sanderson,  and  Gee,  to 
spread  fever,  than  the  close  unventilated  court- 
houses of  Liverpool,  with  their  crowded  rooms 
opening  one  direct  from  another.  The  absence  of 
ventilation  is  a  main  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  court-houses  of  to-day.  Fever  is  contagious. 
If  it  breaks  out  in  such  a  house,  and  the  sanitary 
authority  is  not  made  aware  of  its  existence  until,  as 
is  too  common,  after  death,  it  is,  alas,  too  late  to 
take  measures  to  stay  its  spread  amongst  the  other 
inmates,  and  so  fever  remains  ever  with  us,  and  will 
do  so  until  isolation  can  be  ensured. 

Another  advance  in  sanitation  provided  by  this 
Act  was  to  require  ventilation  and  window  space — 
the  window  tax  of  that  day  having  sadly  interfered 
with  a  first  necessary  of  existence — light.  Ventila- 
tion, to  be  effectual,  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  tenant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  our  legislation 
provision  has  had  to  be  made  for  protecting  then 
existing  property.  This  is  no  doubt  right  if  not 
carried  too  far.  There  should,  however,  be  some 
limitation  of  time  to  which  a  private  right  may  be 
allowed  to  prevail,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  and 
well-being  of  a  community. 

The  period  between  1846  and  1864  was  one  of 
active  work  for  the  Corporation  of  the  day.  A 
water-supply  was  introduced,  costing  2,000,000/.  I 
zoo  or  300  miles  of  main  sewers  were  constructed  ; 
the  town  was  thoroughly  drained ;  new  roads  were 
laid  out ;  the  200  miles  of  old  roads  were  put  into 
proper  order  for  traffic  ;  and  an  engineering  and 
sanitary  staff  organised — in  fact,  during  this  period 
of  eighteen  years,  everything  that  a  town  required 
liad  to  be  provided.  Whilst  this  organisation  was 
preparing,  fever  and  cholera  had  wrought  havoc 
amongst  our  people,  and  although  mortality  tables 


showed  a  marked  improvement,  much,  very  much, 
remained  to  be  done. 

The  courts,  now  drained  and  flagged,  still  har- 
boured pestilences  when  they  came.  This,  in  1864, 
led  to  the  first  Act  dealing  in  any  sufficient  manner 
with  these  places.  This  measure  practically  stopped 
the  further  erection  of  courts,  of  which  there  were 
3,170,  containing  18,000  houses.  Up  to  this  date, 
although  a  minimum  width  had  been  fixed  for 
streets,  no  regulation  existed  as  to  space  in  the  rear 
of  houses.  Probably  no  action  taken  by  the  Council 
has  had  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  recent  artisans' 
dwellings  as  this.  No  matter  what  size  the  house 
may  be,  good  unobstructed  ventilation  back  and 
front  is  now  secured,  so  that  there  is  a  chance  of  the 
poison  of  contagion  being  so  diluted  as  to  become 
less  dangerous  in  our  midst. 

The  local  Act  of  186+  empowered  the  medical 
officer  of  health  to  present  to  the  grand  jury  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  any  houses  that  he  might  deem 
unhealthy  in  themselves,  or  which,  by  reason  of 
their  situation  or  condition,  rendered  other  property 
dangerous  or  insanitary.  If  the  grand  jury  con- 
curred in  the  medical  officer's  view,  the  council  were 
compelled  to  purchase  and  the  owner  to  sell.  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  a  well  conceived  measure,  much 
in  advance  of  that  age  in  sanitary  science.  Experi- 
ence, however,  showed  that  there  were  defects  in  its 
machinery.  The  worse  the  class  of  property,  the 
greater  the  advantage  to  the  owner.  He  not  only 
obtained  an  excessive  price  for  what  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell,  but  his  remaining  property  was 
enhanced  in  value.  The  legal  machinery  of  assess- 
ing the  value  was  both  cumbrous  and  costly.  Much 
benefit  has,  however,  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  Very  many  courts  have  been  opened  up 
and  made  fairly  healthy,  and  the  health  of  the  town 
improved.  Judged  by  the  light  of  to-day,  I  regret 
that  instead  of  improving  the  courts,  and  so  perpetu- 
ating their  existence,  the  authorities  did  not  at  once 
remove  them.  However,  experience  had  to  be 
acquired,  and  sanitary  movements  must  of  necessity 
be  slow.  Under  this  Act,  six  presentments  of  property 
to  be  demolished  or  bought  have  been  made,  and 
about  600  houses  purchased  at  a  cost  of  64,000/.,  or 
over  100/.  per  house,  excluding  legal  charges. 

The  total  amount  expended  has  been  130,000/., 
but  out  of  every  100/,  15/.  has  gone  in  legal 
charges,  and  46/.  in  dealing  with  adjoining  property. 
Only  382/.  has  returned  to  the  public  coffers  from 
the  sale  of  lands  so  purchased. 

No  doubt  the  indirect  benefit  derived  by  the  rate- 
payers from  the  expenditure  has  been  considerable, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  diminishing  disease  is  beyond 
any  pecuniary  estimate.  The  Corporation  were, 
however,  bound  as  custodians  of  the  public  purse  to 
see  that  the  fullest  benefit  was  obtained  by  the 
public  for  their  outlay.  The  figures  I  have  quoted 
demonstrated  a  serious  defect  in  the  Act  By  the 
time  this  had,  by  experience,  fully  developed  itself. 
Sir  R.  Cross  passed  his  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1 875, 
and  the  Corporation  looked  to  its  operation  as  an 
improvement  upon  our  local  powers  of  1864.  In  less 
than  three  months  after  it  became  law.  Dr.  Trench 
scheduled  the  area  of  Nash  Grove  as  an  unhealthy 
district.  It  comprised  22,400  yards,  and  the  cost 
amounted  to  67,000/.  for  compensation  for  trades, 
land,  and  buildings.  The  whole  transaction  was 
ac{:omplished  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Council  was  ever 
foremost  in  sanitary  movements.    There  were  1,310 
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persons  displaced  from  the  site,  and  much  trade 
property  was  disturbed,  at  a  considerable  cost. 
.  The  policy  of  the  council  in  taking  this  action  was 
well  stated  by  Dr.  Trench  at  the  time  : — *  The  courts 
are  scattered  in  position,  rather  than  aggregated  in 
blocks.  They  seldom  cover  any  large  amount  of 
area,  and  their  demolition  would  nut,  as  a  rule,  give 
space  for  carrying  out  an  improvement  scheme  such 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  Act 
unless  the  demolition  of  houses  was  extended  to  good 
and  healthy  dwellings.  Such  wholesale  demolition 
would  necessitate  an  enormous  expenditure  without 
any  commensurate  advantage  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  where  the  demolition  might  not  eventually 
extend,  in  order  to  frame  improvement  schemes  for 
houses  in  scattered  courts  which  require  to  be 
removed.  It  would  absolutely  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
insomuch  as  it  would  displace  large  sections  of  the 
people  in  order  to  remedy  a  local  evil ;  and  would  be 
a  policy  worthy  of  those  American  theorists,  who, 
from  always  advocating  heroic  and  root-and-branch 
measures,  were  known  as  "  Barn-burners,"  after  the 
act  of  a  husbandman,  who,  to  drive  out  rats,  burnt 
down  the  farm  premises.  The  medical  officer 
believes  that  the  most  prudent,  and  certainly  the 
most  useful  and  economical  plan,  will  be  to  provide 
spaces  for  the  erection  thereon  of  labourers'  dwellings 
in  several  districts,  and  then  gradually  to  pull  down 
bad  courts,  restricting,  however,  the  demolition  of 
court  houses.  The  areas  left  by  such  demolition 
would  be  available  for  many  trade  purposes,  and 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  pretty  nearly  to  recoup  the 
cost  of  original  purchase.  The  necessity  of  first 
providing  improved  dwellings  for  the  reception  of 
the  displaced  people,  before  proceeding  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  demolition  of  ill-constructed  and 
unhealthy  courts,  will  be  very  evident  if  we  consider 
the  present  condition  of  a  vast  number  of  the  houses 
which  have  attached  to  them  separate  cellar  habi- 
tations. 

*  Another  reason  for  not,  without  due  preparation, 
hurrying  on  the  demolition  of  houses  and  courts  is 
the  fact,  too  well  known  to  those  who  visit  and  work 
among  the  poor,  that  sickness  and  demoralisation  of 
districts  are  as  frequently  due  to  the  improvidence 
and  home  habits  of  the  people,  as  to  any  structural 
defects  of  houses  or  insanitary  condition  of  their 
surroundings.  It  is  in  the  low,  sub-let  districts — 
where  families  live,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  in 
single-room  habitations — that  this  evil  of  personal 
neglect  and  uncleanliness,  tending  to  sickness,  most 
largely  prevails ;  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
increase  the  area  of  these  miserable  places  by  sud- 
denly and  unpreparedly  throwing  sections  of  the 
people  houseless  by  our  so-called  improvements. 
We  should  never  forget  that  vice  and  bad  habits  are 
infective  ;  that  the  tendency  of  the  wretched  is  to 
be  gregarious  and  crowd  together  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  a  mistake  to  compel  poor, 
decent  families  to  leave  self-contained  houses,  even 
in  badly-constructed  courts,  to  seek  shelter  and  herd 
with  the  improvident  and  vicious  in  those  dens  of 
misery  in  the  low,  sub-let  districts  of  the  town.' 

When  Dr.  Trench  penned  the  report  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  he  hoped  that  the  clause  in  the  Act, 
which  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  the  Corporation 
to  sell  the  site  for  artisans'  dwellings  when  cleared, 
would  have  become  effective  by  private  individuals 
purchasing  the  land  for  this  purpose.  It  has  proved, 
however,  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  experience    of  the    Metropolitan    Board    in 


carrying  out  the  1875  Act  has  been  that  it  has 
cleared  sites,  inhabited  by  20,000  people,  at  a  loss, 
after  allowing  for  the  selling  value  of  the  land, 
of  i,20o,oco/.,  or  60/.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation displaced.  Nash  Grove,  on  the  same  calcu- 
lations, has  cost  us  40,000/.,  or  30/.  per  head.  When 
the  Health  Committee  had  thus  a  test  of  the  results 
of  operations  under  the  local,  as  well  as  the  general. 
Acts,  it  concluded  that  both  were  unsuited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city.  Under  the  local 
Act  the  costs  were  excessive,  whilst  under  the  public 
Act  the  expense  was  not  only  heavy,  but  we  were 
compelled  to  schedule  areas,  whilst  we  only  required 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  scattered  blocks  of 
property,  each  limited  in  extent. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  we  promoted,  in  1879,  ^^ 
amendment  of  our  local  Act  of  1864  by  a  provisional 
order,  by  which  the  system  of  assessing  claims  was 
to  be  simplified,  and  the  real  value  of  the  property 
in  its  existing  state,  and  the  influence  any  improve- 
ment made  at  the  public  expanse  might  have  on  the 
same  owner's  adjoining  property,  was  to  be  regarded 
by  the  valuer.  The  largest  and  most  important  of 
its  provisions  was  a  clause  empowering  the  Cor- 
poration to  take  property  by  voluntary  action.  So 
little  was  the  question  properly  understood,  that  I 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  carrying  the  propo- 
sition in  the  Council,  sanitary  reformers  even 
opposing  it.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  came  to  Liverpool  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  but  for  reasons  never  explained  that  Board 
allowed  the  application  to  lapse. 

The  application  having  thus  failed,  we  tried  again, 
and  in  1881  the  power  to  purchase  voluntarily  was 
conferred  upon  us  by  an  Act  which  came  into  force 
in  1882.  To-day,  therefore,  Liverpool  stands  in  the 
enviable  position  amongst  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom  of  being  unfettered  as  to  the  means 
she  may  employ  to  acquire  insanitary  propert>*, 
either  by  compulsion  or  voluntarily.  Contrary  to 
all  modern  legislation,  no  obligation  was  placed 
upon  the  Corporation  before  demolishing  property 
to  provide  accommodation  for  those  displaced.  The 
duty  exists,  however,  although  not  legally  imposed. 
So  far  some  500  houses  have  been  bought  by  the 
Council  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000/.,  with  legal  charges 
of  under  100/.  Each  house  has  cost  about  62/.,  as 
against  130/.,  the  cost  under  the  operations  of  the 
1864  Statute. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  history  of  Municipal 
Sanitary  Reform  will  be  the  mortality  returns  since 
1847  :- 

184710  1856  38-0  per  1,000 

1857,,  1866  31-5 

1867,,  1876  29-3 

1877,,  1882  27-1 

Comparing  the  decennial  period  of  1841  to  1S51 
with  that  of  1872  to  1882,  Liverpool  has  improved  in 
her  mortality  returns  by  eight  per  thousand,  as  com- 
pared with  four  in  Manchester  and  one  in  Salford. 

I  must  now  approach  the  more  practical  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  solve,  viz. : — i.  How  to 
remove  the  present  unsanitary  property  at  a  reason- 
able cost  to  the  ratepayers  and  at  the  least  incon- 
vtnience  to  the  occupants.  2.  Hov/  best  to  house 
the  industrial  classes  for  the  future,  without  unduly 
competing  with  private  enterprise.  There  are,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  some  15,000  houses  more  or 
less  unfitted  for  habitation  by  reason  of  their  situa- 
tion, containing  a  population  of  60,000  people.   As 
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Dr.  Trench  says,  no  heroic  remedy  is  possible  ;  our 
work  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  but  let  it  be  constant 
if  gradual. 

To  acquire  this  property,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
an  outlay  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money.  For  this  expenditure  we  shall  become 
possessors  of  about  350,000  yards  of  land,  or  up- 
wards of  70  acres,  ii  this  area  was  divided  into 
blocks  of  fair  extent,  a  fair  value  would  be  repre- 
sented ;  but  the  houses  to  be  condemned  are  on 
comparatively  small  isolated  lots,  and  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  lead  to  much  waste  when  regarded  from 
a  building-land  point  of  view.  Having  removed  the 
homes  of  so  large  a  population,  when  and  how  are 
new  homes  to  be  provided  }  They  certainly  cannot 
be  built  on  the  same  area  if  it  is  deemed  essential 
to  give  each  man  his  own  front  door.  The  smallest 
cottage  house  built  under  our  present  building  regu- 
lations requires  a  minimum  of  46  superficial  yards 
of  land,  or  8,000  houses  on  the  space  occupied  to-day 
by  1 5,000  dwellings  ;  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  full  difference.  For  example,  upon  a  site  now 
in  my  mind,  occupied  by  132  dwellings,  only  38 
modern  cottages  could  be  erected.  Thus,  if  regarded 
simply  as  a  question  of  area,  we  cannot  house  those 
dispossessed  on  the  single  cottage  principle.  Further, 
the  city  is  so  built  over  that  there  is  little  available. 
Undoubtedly  at  the  moment  there  is  much  coitage 
property  unlet,  but  that  can  only  be  regarded  as 
temporary,  for  the  trade  of  the  city  and  port  is 
growing  year  by  year,  whil-t  its  area  available  for 
dwellings  diminishes.  Another  question  for  con- 
sideration here  is  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  city. 
In  the  central  districts,  for  example,  30J.  per  yard 
is  a  reasonable  figure,  and  this  means  a  cost  0/69/. 
per  house  for  the  site. 

I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
we  are  to  provide  for  our  present  and  future  popula- 
tion near  their  work,  the  self-contained  cottage  prin- 
ciple must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  abandoned. 

The  system  of  building  separate  tenements  in 
flats,  so  common  and  so  popular  in  London,  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessity  also  in  Liverpool 

There  is  another  method  of  in  part  meeting  the 
difficulty— particularly  for  our  more  immediate,  and, 
therefore,  more  urgent,  requirements— and  that  is  to 
remove  alternate  blocks  of  court  houses,  to  afford 
space  and  air  to  the  remainder,  and  to  make  the 
rooms  of  two  back-to-back  houses  a  part  of  the  one 
tenement,  and  so  secure  through  ventilation. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made  by  an  ex- 
perienced man.  It  is  to  erect  cottage  homes  with 
brick  walls,  pointing  the  brickwork  on  the  inside, 
with  a  flagged  ground-floor,  and  pitch-pine  flooring 
on  the  upper  storeys  above  ;  no  plastering  on  walls 
or  ceilings,  leaving  the  rafters  exposed.  Such  houses 
to  consist  of  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  a  stairway 
distinct  from  the  rooms.  I  am  assured  they  could 
be  built  for  60/. 

Another  scheme  is  to  encourage  building  outside 
the  city,  and,  by  providing  cheap  means  of  locomo- 
tion, so  spread  the  population.  No  doubt  this  is  a  wise 
and  admirable  suggestion  ;  but  however  much  benefit 
it  may  confer  upon  some,  by  far  the  largest  number 
must  be  housed  near  the  scene  of  their  labour  ;  one 
shilling  per  week  for  locomotion  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. More  important,  however,  is  the  time 
lost  en  route  to  and  from  work,  extra  cost  of  meals 
when  not  taken  en  families  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
cheap  food  supplies,  and  the  convenience  to  their 
employment  for  the  children. 


Before  we  can  determine  the  merits  of  any  or  all 
these  plans,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  position  and 
necessities  of  those  whom  we  have  to  house.  They 
are  the  poorest  and  most  poverty-stricken  in  the  com- 
munity. Their  present  rental  is  rather  under  than 
over  3r.  per  week  ;  and,  even  to  meet  this  demand, 
more  than  one  family  occupies  the  same  house. 

A  modern  four-roomed  cottage  house  in  Liverpool 
costs  the  wholesale  builder  8o/.,  and  the  land  in  the 
outer  wards  costs  40/.,  or  120/.  in  all.  A  six-roomed 
dwelling  costs  about  loo/.  more. 

The  four-roomed  house  contains,  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  living-room  and  kitchen  combined,  12  feet 
square,  with  a  small  scullery  in  the  rear.  Above 
this  are  two  bedrooms,  one  12  feet  squ^re,  and  the 
other  12  feet  by  9  feet.  The  rent  will  average  from 
5j'.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  wee'c,  and  if  some  of  the  in- 
mates are  children,  bix  souls  can  at  most  be  properly 
accommodated. 

I  need  not  describe  the  larger  or  six-roomed 
habitation,  as  its  minimum  rent  of  7s,  per  week 
places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  whom  I 
have  now  in  view — in  fact,  the  rent  required  for  the 
smaller  tenements  is  more  than  they  can  afford. 

We  have  had  in  Liverpool  some  experience  of 
houses  built  in  flats.  The  Corporation,  in  1868, 
built  146  tenements,  called  St.  Martin's  Cottages. 
U  ntil  the  last  month  tenants  have  never  been  wanting, 
although  I  must  admit  some  of  the  blocks  are  much 
shut  in  and  gloomy.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
read  Mr.  Newlands'  report  of  1868,  when,  after  a 
committee  had  deliberated  four  years,  Mr.  Newlands 
was  forced  to  say  : — *  Seven  sets  of  plans  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  changing  views  of  the  committee, 
who  were  steadfast  to  one  thing  only — viz.,  to  get  as 
many  houses  on  the  land  as  possible.' 

They  are  divided  into  tenements  of  two,  three, 
and  four  rooms.  The  living  rooms  are  12  feet 
8  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches,  and  bedrooms,  one 
13  feet  by  8  feet,  the  other  13  feet  by  6  feet 
4  inches,  with  a  scullery  common  to  two  houses. 
The  rental  of  four  rooms  averages  $s.  6d.,  of  three 
rooms  4r.  6.Y.,  and  of  two  rooms  31.  6d.  per  week — 
deduct  from  this  a  free  gas  supply,  worth,  1  suppose, 
3^.  per  week,  and  the  rental  is  thus  nearly  10  per 
cent,  below  the  self-contained  cottage  of  the  same 
capacity. 

In  Ashfield  Street  a  company,  promoted  by  some 
of  our  leading  citizens,  has  built  150  similar  tene- 
ments ;  their  charge  until  recently  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  rent  at  St.  Martin's,  and  they  had 
several  unoccupied  dwellings,  which,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  5  per  cent,  in  the  rental,  are  now  being 
tenanted. 

I  must  once  again  turn  to  Nash  Grove.  Here  the 
Corporation  have,  after  four  years'  consideration, 
allocated  9,000  yards  of  land,  on  which  the  erection 
has  commenced  of  272  tenements  on  the  block 
system.  This  is  the  most  modern  effort  to  provide 
houses  for  artisans,  and  as  in  their  design,  the  City 
Engineer,  Mr.  Dunscombe,  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
wide  experience,  I  will  describe  them  in  some  detail. 
The  buildings  themselves  occupy  only  3,200  yards  of 
the  site ;  the  remaining  acre  and  a  half  forms  an 
inner  quadrangle,  which  is  intended  for  a  children's 
playground,  ^y  way  of  comparison,  I  may  mention 
that  270  cottages  built  according  to  the  ordinary 
building  regulations,  would  l^ave  a  combined  open 
yard  space  of  under  5,000  yards,  and  this  would  be 
broken  up  by  partition  walls  into  lots  of  150  super- 
ficial feet  each.  I  need  not  sajc  how  much  more 
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effective  will  be  the  unobstructed  ventilation  of  6,000 
yards  in  one  clear  space.  The  buildings  will  form 
thirteen  blocks,  each  entered  from  the  quadranjjle, 
fronting  streets  on  one  side  of  45  feet,  another  side 
6o  feet,  a  third  45  feet,  and  the  other  30  feet  in 
width. 

They  are  to  be  five  storeys  high,  with  twelve  shops 
on  the  Cazneau  Street  frontage.  A  common  stair- 
way, 8  feet  wide  (2  feet  wider  than  usual),  covered, 
but  open  to  the  air,  gives  access  to  each  block.  On 
each  of  the  four  lower  storeys  there  are  two  three- 
roomed  dwellings  and  two  of  two-room?.  The  top 
storey  contains  four  single-room  tenements  and  two 
of  two  rooms.  A  fitted-up  laundry  is  provided  on 
each  landing,  which  will  be  allotted  on  fixed  days  in 
each  week  to  the  sole  use  of  one  of  the  four  tenants 
on  the  landing.  On  every  landing  there  are  also 
sculleries  and  water-closets,  each  common  to  two 
tenants.  All  stairs  and  passages  are  fire-proof.  The 
rentals  are  fixed  at  5J.  yi,  per  week  for  three  rooms, 
45".  3^.  for  two  rooms,  and  2s.  ^d.  per  week  for  one 
room.  The  cost,  excluding  the  value  of  the  land, 
will  be  55,000/.,  and  the  net  income  on  this  cost  is 
estimated  at  5  per  cent. 

The  accommodation  in  the  more  recent  Peabody 
dwellings  consists  of  two  three-roomed  dwellings 
and  two  two-roomed  on  each  flat,  with  a  laundry  to 
each  landing  ;  sculleries  and  water-closets  for  every 
two  tenants.  The  rent  of  the  three  rooms  is  5^.  9//. 
per  week,  and  the  two  rooms  \s,  (>d.,  with  a  super- 
ficial area  of  134  feet.  At  Nash  Grove,  the  area  for 
a  similar  number  of  rooms  being  155  feet.  The 
general  return  from  the  dwellings  to  the  Trust  is 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  average  rental  is  2j.  id.  per 
room. 

The  rentals  of  the  other  London  industrial  dwell- 
ings would  form  no  guide  for  us,  as  they  are  far  in 
excess  of  what  our  labourers  could  pay,  being  more 
or  less  commercial  undertakings,  3^.  per  room  being 
frequently  charged,  with  scullery.  I  should  also  add 
that  the  superficial  area  of  the  rooms  ranges  from 
106  to  116  feet.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Pea- 
body  dwellings  are  the  only  ones  in  London  that 
have  a  sufficiently  high  sanitary  standard. 

The  earliest  experiment  in  the  block  system  of 
building  workmen's  dwellings,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
are  the  Dock  Cottages,  at  Birkenhead,  built  by  a 
company  in  1845.  They  contain  324  tenements,  and 
stand  upon  an  area  of  about  the  same  extent  as  Nash 
Grove  with  its  272  dwellings,  and,  being  built  in 
rows,  the  ventilation  is  much  less  efficient.  Each 
tenement  consists  of  a  living  room,  13  feet  by  9  feet 
9  inches,  one  bedroom  9  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet,  and 
one  of  9  feet  by  7  feet.  The  rents  are  remarkably 
low,  75  letting  at  3.C.,  73  at  2s,  gd,,  and  76  at  2s,  yi, 
per  week,  according  to  elevation  and  position  ;  a  few 
are  even  lower.  250  out  of  the  324  are  occupied, 
and,  by  the  Dock  Board  accounts,  yield  a  net  in- 
come of  828/.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  buildings  there 
is  no  record. 

In  Manchester  a  successful  effort  has  been  made 
by  a  company  to  provide  two-roomed  tenements  in 
semi-detached  houses  three  storeys  high,  each  storey 
forming  a  separate  tenement.  The  cost,  excluding 
land,  has  only  been  78/.,  and  the  average  rental  is 
24,  6d.  per  week. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  economical  aspect  of  the 

question.     In  Liverpool  there  is  an  excessive  supply 

of  labour,  and  in  consequence  employment  is  in  far 

fcipo  many  cases    casual.    The  ordinary  dock-side 

^^ourer,  for  whose  position  we  have  more  especially 


to  provide,  earns  4^.  to  4^.  6d,  per  day,  but  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  this  class  does  not,  I 
believe,  exceed  15J.  If  his  work  was  constant  he 
could  better  afford  4$'.  6d.  to  5^.  per  week  rent,  than 
he  can  now  raise  his  share  of  2s.  gd.  for  a  court 
house.  It  is  a  moot  politico-economic  problem, 
whether  if  we  improve  house  accommodation  out 
of  the  public  purse,  thus  making  rents  abnormally 
low,  we  shall  induce  increased  numbers  to  come  to 
the  town,  and  so  increase  the  present  over-supply  of 
labour.  If  we  were  free  to  act  as  we  pleased,  I 
should  pause  to  weigh  well  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  it  is,  however,  we  have  the  people  living 
in  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  they  must  be  re- 
moved. The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  best  can 
we  accommodate  the  industrial  classes  at  a  rental  of 
one  shilling  per  week  per  room.  This  shilling  rental 
is  the  all-important  factor,  for  no  man  with  a  family 
ought  to  occupy  less  than  three  rooms,  and  3^.  is  as 
much  as  the  average  Liverpool  workman  can  afford 
to  pay ;  3J.  per  week  returns  5/.  per  house  per 
annum  to  the  owner,  and  no  private  person  will 
build  cottages  costing  150/.  upon  such  a  return. 
The  Ashfield  Street  dwellings  have  averaged  a 
retutn  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  during  ten  years  ; 
their  lowest  dividend  was  3^  per  cent,  earned  last 
year.  They  cost  22,000/.,  or  51/.  per  room.  St. 
Martin's  Cottages  cost  17,800/.,  including  3,000/.  for 
land ;  the  net  income  has  averaged  4/.  6s.  Sd.  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  last  year  it  was  only  3/.  loj.  per 
cent.  They  were  constructed  on  an  estimate  to  pay 
4  per  cent,  but  faulty  construction,  and  the  closing 
of  basement  accommodation,  has  reduced  the  earn- 
ings. About  one-half  the  tenants  change  their 
place  of  residence  every  year. 

As  in  some  minds  a  prejudice  exists  against 
dwellings  erected  in  flats  and  large  blocks,  a  word 
or  two  upon  this  point  at  this  stage  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Overcrowding  is  the  general  character  of 
the  objections  raised.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  with  which  a  sanitarian  has  to  con- 
tend. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  because  a 
given  number  of  persons  live  upon  a  certain  space, 
such  aggregation  must  be  unhealthy.  This  is  a 
fallacy.  One  thousand  persons  may  live  in  the  best 
of  health  upon  an  acre  of  land,  if  housed  according 
to  approved  sanitary  regulations,  whilst  500  persons 
may  live  upon  an  acre  without  these  precautions, 
and  to  them  it  will  mean  disease  and  excessive  mor- 
tality. I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  point- 
ing to  the  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  health  in 
the  London  block  system  and  at  the  Birkenhead 
Cottages.  The  birth-rate  amongst  the  14,500  per- 
sons occupying  Peabody  dwellings  was,  in  1882, 
45-04  per  i,ooo,  or,  1074  above  the  average  of 
London.  The  death-rate  was  only  18*42  per  1,000 
in  the  dwellings,  or,  2  98  less  than  the  London 
average — the  infantile  mortality  being  13*59  below 
the  average  in  London.  At  the  Birkenhead  Cottages, 
which  are  by  no  means  a  favourable  type  of  build- 
ing, and  where  the  character  and  occupation  of  the 
population  is  similar  to  those  in  Liverpool,  the 
death-rate  in  ten  years  has  only  averaged  i8  per 
1,000.  Their  population  is  about  1,000  per  acre. 
The  total  death-rate  in  Scotland  and  Vauxhall  Wards 
was  last  year  3350  per  1,000,  or  equal  to  a  loss  of 
1,250  lives,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Peabody 
dwellings.  Such  figures  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  cavil  at  the  block  system  of  buildii^. 
Typhoid  fever,  once  so  prevalent  in  Liverpool,  has 
almost  disappeared.    As  this  fever  is  due  to  drainage 
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and  foetid  smells,  its  cessation  is  testimony  to  good 
public  sanitary  works.  Typhus  fever,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sadly  prevalent.  It  spreads  by  contagion, 
and,  as  already  shown,  the  court  houses  of  Liverpool, 
crowded  by  different  families,  might  have  been  built 
to  propagate  fever  when  once  it  enters  their  doors. 
Isolation  is  the  only  check  to  its  spread,  and  this 
cannot  be  had  in  such  abodes.  Our  object  should 
be  to  discourage  the  all-prevailing  system  of  sub- 
letting houses  by  the  rooms.  True,  we  have  legal 
powers  to  regulate  them,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  are 
in  the  registers.  It  is  better,  however,  to  provide 
single  tenements  at  a  cheap  rent  rather  than  that 
tenants  should  strive  to  pay  a  high  rent  by  sub- 
letting, and  the  corporation,  as  landlords,  can  better 
enforce  such  a  condition  than  can  individual  owners. 
As  regards  the  height  of  block  tenements,  it  is 
found  in  London  that  the  upper  floors  have  the 
preference. 

Legislation  relating  to  unhealthy  dwellings  is 
scattered  over  so  many  Acts  of  Parliament  that  an 
abstract  of  the  powers  they  confer  upon  local  au- 
thorities, in  addition  to  those  I  have  already  quoted, 
may  be  useful  An  Act  passed  in  185 1  empowers  a 
council  to  erect  lodging-houses.  The  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act  of  1866  authorises  the  Pubhc  Loan 
Commissioners  to  advance  money  to  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  buildings  or  adapting 
buildings  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  Artisans'  Act 
of  1868,  amended  in  1879,  ^  medical  officer  may 
report  houses  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and  order 
demolition  or  alteration,  and  the  local  authority  may 
require  them  to  be  so  dealt  with.  Should,  however, 
the  owner  object  to  conform  to  the  order,  the  local 
authority  are  required  to  purchase  the  property. 

A  house  may  be  compulsorily  closed  to  habitation 
if  it  is  unhealthy  by  reason  of  some  defect  inherent 
in  itself ;  but  no  power  exists  to  close  a  dwelling  by 
reason  of  its  location  rendering  it  insanitary.  An 
Act  passed  in  1874  authorises  a  corporation  to  grant 
leases  of  its  land  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  should  summarise  my 
remarks,  and  indicate  the  policy  that  ought,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  adopted  in  Liverpool  and  other 
towns  similarly  situated,  in  order  to  improve  the 
dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes  : — 

1.  There  are  at  least  12,000  to  15,000  dwellings 
that  must  sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with,  inhabited  by 
50,000  to  60,000  people,  situated  mainly  in  the  2,300 
courts  still  remaining  in  Liverpool,  containing  back 
to  back  houses. 

2.  That  the  work  of  demolishing  old  property  must 
be  gradual — even  slow — until  an  adequate  number 
of  improved  dwellings  are  ready  for  occupation. 

3.  That  two  new  dwellings  for  every  three  removed 
ought  to  be  provided.  This  proportion  will  prevent 
undue  competition  with  private  effort. 

4.  That  the  rent  must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  shilling 
per  room  per  week. 

5.  That  the  occupation  of  one  tenement  by  more 
than  one  family  should  be  discouraged,  except  where 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  children,  when  a 
lodger  may  be  allowed. 

6.  No  uniform  plan  can  be  followed  as  to  the 
mode  of  providing  the  requisite  accommodation, 
various  arrangements  being  necessary,  to  be  deter- 
mined case  by  case.    For  example  : — 

On  large  areas  tenements  in  flats  are  best  adapted. 
On  smaller  blocks  cheap  self'>contained  cottages 
jcan  be  erected  with  advantage. 


The  present  front  houses  to  courts  may  in  some 
cases  remain,  the  rear  court  houses  being  removed 
to  afford  ventilation. 

Where  desirable,  alternate  courts  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  remainder  remodelled  and  generally  im- 
proved, especially  as  regards  ventilation. 

7,  The  Corporation  should  so  arrange  that  the 
tenants  of  the  self-contained  houses  may,  by  pay- 
ment of  an  extra  rental,  become  the  owners  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period. 
I       8.  Legislation  is  required  to  prevent  the  occupa- 
I  tion  of  houses  when,  by  reason  of  their  location, 
I  they  arc  unhealthy  dwellings. 

I  9.  So  far  as  an  estimate  is  possible,  I  calculate 
i  the  expenditure  for  the  land  and  buildings  at 
750,000/.,  and  that  to  provide  or  rearrange  the 
accommodation  for  two-thirds  of  those  displaced 
will  cost  660,000/.,  or  a  total  of  1,410,000/.,  as  shown 
in  the  following  itatement : — 

1 2, COD  insanitary  dwellings,  to  be  removed 
or  improve(J,  costing,  including  sites,  3iy/'750,ooo 

Cost  of  accommodation  in  part  su^slilulioa 

of  houses  removed,  say — 
2,750  three-roomed  tenements  [on  tlie  flat 

system,  at  150/.  each  ;£"4i2,50O 

2,750  cottages  at  60/.  each 165,000 

2,750  existing    tenements    remodelled,    at 

30/.  each  82,500 

;^66o,ooo 

Rent  of  8,250  tenements  at  3^.  per  week  ...   ^'64,362 

I^ss  interest  at  3i  per  cent £2^^100 

Sinking  fund '...  3»33o 

Rates,  repairs,  and  loss  of  rent  ...     22,500 

48,900 

Surplus ^'15,462 

The  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  cost  of  sites,  and  for  property  de- 
molished, would  be     ^^30,000 

From  which  deduct  surplus  rental I5i462 

Leaving  an  annual  loss  to  I  he  Corporation 

of  £h.SZ^ 

Or  a  little  over  ui,  in  the  ;f  on  the  rates. 

Such  a  loss  would,  however,  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  the  gain  to  the  town  in  health  means 
reduced  poverty,  diminished  drunkenness,  better 
labour  in  return  for  wages  paid,  and,  above  all,  a 
feeling  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  each  of  us  that  we 
have  done  something  in  our  day  and  generation  to 
ameliorate  and  to  raise  the  condition,  spiritual, 
social,  and  temporal  of  those  in  poorer  circum- 
stances than  ourselves. 

[As  a  sequel  to  the  above  it  may  be  noted  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  a 
lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
demoUtion  of  insanitary  property,  with  the  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  low  neighbour- 
hoods and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  and  the  poor.  The  Insanitary  Property 
Committee  submitted  a  resolution  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  provisional  order  for 
increasing  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Corporation 
by  200,000/.  in  view  of  an  extensive  demolition  of 
insanitary  property  which  is  in  prospect.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Forwood  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommen- 
dation, and  a  vote  being  taken  it  was  carried  by 
34to5.-ED.] 
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THE   BEHOUSING   OP   OUTCAST 
GLASGOW.* 

By  J.  H.  Stoddart. 

£dItor  of  the  '  Glasgow  Herald.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  within  the  truth  when 
he  stated  in  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
that  the  pestilent  slums  of  Glasgow  had  been  entirely 
swept  away  under  the  operations  of  the  City  Improve- 
ments Act,  which  became  law  about  seventeen  years 
ago.     Only  those  who  like  Lord  Shaftesbury  have 
visited  some  of  the  plague  spots,  some  of  the  dens  of 
▼ice  and  crime  and  v^Tetchedness,  which  existed  then 
within  an  area  of  about  sixty-six  acres,  comprising  2. 
population  of  from  120,000  to  150,000  human  beings, 
can  thoroughly  understand  the  beneficent  change 
that  has  now  been  effected,  and  the  sanitary  and 
moral  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  city 
authorities.    There  is  nothing  in  London  in  its  very 
worst  parts  that  would  not  compare  favourably  with 
the  network  of  w>Tids  and  closes,  only  to  be  threaded 
at  night  by  thieves,  abandoned  women,  and  police- 
men, which  was  then  characteristic  of  the  central 
and  other  portions  of  Glasgow.     Twenty  years  ago, 
as  a  matter  of  professional  duty,  I  spent  a  whole 
night  in  exploring  these  da? k  regions.     The  horrors 
of  that  night  can  never  be  forgotten.    There  were 
closes  running  deep  into  great  piles  of  high  build- 
ings, into  which  the  sunlight  scarcely  ever  pene- 
trated even  in  summer,  where  every  breath  of  air 
was  tainted  before  it  reached  the  closely  packed 
inhabitants,  where  the  gutters  reeked  with  filth,  and 
the  rooms  visited  could  only  be  entered  by  holding 
a  handkerchief  close  to  the  nose.     Many  of  the 
closes  branched  out  in  various  directions,  and  had 
half  a  dozen  exits,  while  others  were  simply  narrow 
blind  alleys.    They  were  teeming  with  population, 
composed    of  the  lower    class   of  workmen,   the 
criminal,  and  the  vicious.     Lodging-houses  of  the 
most  wretched  character,  well  named  *  rookeries,' 
abounded,  and  were  filled  every  night  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  hundreds  of  the  poorest  and  most  de- 
graded of  human  beings,  male  and  female.     Fever 
was  never  absent  from  these  places.    The  death- 
rate  was  frightful ;    the  destruction  of  infant  life 
perfectly    appalling.      Did    space    permit,  I  could 
give  statistics    of    mortality    in    these  lower    dis- 
tricts   of  Glasgow  of  which  nothing  is    known  in 
underground  London,  where  Mammon  collects  his 
rents.     Well,  these  wynds    and    closes,  as    Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  explained,  have  all  been  abolished, 
and  with  them  the  horrors  of  life,  which  can  never 
be  revived  surely,  either  here  or  anywhere  else. 
Glasgow  is  very  far  from  being  a  model  city  so  far 
as  the  housing  of  its  poorer  classes  is  concerned, 
and  the  working  of  the  Improvement  Act  has  not 
been  so  beneficial  as  it  might  or  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  at  all  events  it  has  extinguished  a  vast 
mass  of  buildings  that  as  habitations  were  a  disgrace 
to  humanity. 

The  City  Improvement  Act,  promoted  by  the 
corporation,  proposed  at  first  to  deal  with  property 
of  the  value  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  sterling. 
The  first  incentive  to  this  great  scheme  was  the 
construction  of  the  City  Union  Railway,  which 
touched  at  some  points  several  of  the  lowest 
portions  of  the  city,  displacing  about  10,000  of  the 
population.  These  poor  people  had  to  find  accom- 
modation where  they  could,  which  happened  at  the 
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time  not  to  be  difficult,  for  speculative  builders  were 
busy  all  over  unbuilt  spaces  in  the  town  and  on  the 
boundaries.     The  displaced    population  generally 
found  better  houses  at  a  higher  rent ;  but  the  first 
result  was  to  still  further  overcrowd  the  already  far 
too  overcrowded  closes  and  wynds.    The  corpora- 
tion was  bound  to  do  something,  and  the  result 
was  the  improvement  scheme,  carefully  prepared  by 
Lord  Provost  Blackie  and  the  city  architect.     The 
corporation  obtained  powers  to  purchase  and  sweep 
away  the  infamous  wynds  and  closes,  to  construct 
new  streets,  to  make  open  spaces,  and  to  buy  a  park 
for  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  city.    To  defray 
the  expenditure  consequent  upon  such  a  large  demo- 
lition of  property,  powers  were  obtained  to  levy  a 
maximum  tax  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  the  rental 
for  five  years,  and  threepence  per  pound  for  the  next 
ten  years,  in  which  time  it  was  believed  all  the 
operations  under  the  Act  would  be  completed.    One 
important  provision  of  the  Act  Lord  Salisbury  has 
referred  to— the  obligation  on  the  corporation  not  to 
displace  more  than  500  people  without  having  pre- 
viously provided  homes  for  them  elsewhere.     It  is 
possible  that  some  misconception  may  have  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  lordship  refers  to  this 
obligation,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.    The  trustees 
under    the    Act    had    naturally    to    proceed    very 
cautiously  in  the  purchase  of  the  old  properties.     A 
much  larger  portion  was  scheduled  than  was  required 
for    improvement    purposes,    and  as  the  property 
owners  in  most  cases  did  not  know  what  portions 
were  absolutely  needed,  and  what  not,  and  often 
were  unaware  of  the  real  purchasing  till  a  bargain 
was  struck,  the  whole  was  gradually  acquired  at  not 
unreasonable  figures.      It  took  some  years  before 
the  work  of  demolition  could  be  begun,  and  it  is  not 
yet  quite  completed.     Of  course  all  the  very  worst 
habitations  were  first  pulled  down,  and  up  to  the 
present  moment  about  50,000  persons  have   been 
turned  out  of  their  old   filthy  homes.      Including 
those  displaced  by  the  railway  companies  there  have 
thus  been  about  22,000  families  or  60,000  individuals 
removed  from  the  area  of  the  improvement  opera- 
tions to  othdr  portions  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  How 
was  this    accomplished?    The  answer  is.   By  the 
speculative  builder.    There  never  was  a  time  during 
the  period  of  demolition  that  there  were  not  far 
more  of  the  cla«!s  of  houses  required  for  the  dis- 
placed people  than  they  could    occupy.     On  this 
point  the  corporation    satisfied    itself  thoroughly, 
but  it  was  content  simply  with  the  return  of  empty 
houses.    The  improvement  demolitions  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  building  trades;  property  rose  in 
value,  and  for  a  time  the  corporation  was  able  to 
sell  the  ground  acquired  by  it  at  high  prices.    The 
buildings  erected  on  the  old  steadings  were  not  houses 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  workmen,  but  shops  and 
warehouses,  so  that  this  quarter  of  the  town  has 
been  almost  entirely  transformed.    This  unquestion- 
ably was  a  mistake.    The  shops  have  not  flourished, 
for  the  population  was  gone  which  would  have  sup- 
ported them,  and  at  present  there  are  many  of  these 
fine  new  buildings  without  tenants.    As  there  was 
no  municipal  control  over  the  migration   of  the 
10,000  families   displaced,  it   was  inevitable,  con-   ^ 
sidering  their  character,  that  they  should  find  homes— a 
in  places  superior  only  to  those  that  they  had  left — -■ 
Overcrowding  was  the  result  in  some  quarters  of  th^g 
town,  and  it  still  exists  in  spite  of  police  regulations^ 
and  the  severity  of  the  city  magistrates.    Why,  t^ 
may  be  asked,  did  not  the  Glasgow  Corporation  sc^S 
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an  example  to  builders  by  erecting  healthy  and 
cheap  houses  for  workmen  ?  There  were  economical 
reasons  against  this  course,  though  it  was  re- 
peatedly urged  both  inside  and  outside  the  town 
council,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  real  attempt  was 
not  made  upon  a  definite  plan,  even  supposing  the 
experiment  had  not  been  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
sense.  A  model  would  have  been  supplied  to  builders 
and  probably  a  taste  created  among  the  lower  working 
classes  for  a  better  class  of  home  than  is  yet  sup- 
plied to  them  anywhere  in  Glasgow.  When  this 
question  was  under  discussion  the  Improvement 
Trustees  made  an  effort  to  follow  the  displaced 
families  to  their  new  houses.  The  statistics  were 
far  from  being  complete,  but  they  showed  that  higher 
rented  and  better  houses  were,  upon  the  whole, 
occupied.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  compulsory  payment 
of  higher  rental,  and  a  compulsory  occupation  of 
healthier  dwellings.  Rents  rose  all  over  the  city 
while  the  operations  under  the  Act  were  going  on, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, to  a  large  extent  fictitiously  raised  by  rings  of 
speculators.  For  the  last  few  years  house  property 
has  been  greatly  depressed,  and  rents  have  propor- 
tionately fallen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  re- 
housing of  the  outcast  poor  in  Glasgow  was  wholly 
effected  by  the  speculative  builder,  who  supplied  the 
outcasts  with  better  houses  at  a  much  enhanced 
rental. 


THE    HOMES    OP    THE    POOR    IN 
DUBLIN/ 

By  C.  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Sanit.  Sci.  Certif.,  Camb  ,  &c.,  &c.  ^c. ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Dublin. 

A  CENTURY  ag^o  the  eastern  parts  of  Dublin  were 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  wealthy  classes,  whilbt  the 
central     and    western     quarters    were     inhabited 
by  the    middle    and    respectable    artisan  « classes. 
In   those  days    there  were  no  extensive  areas  as 
there    now    are,    wholly    peopled    by    the    miser- 
ably poor,  earning  scanty  wages,  often  waiting  for 
their  breakfasts  until  :hey  can  earn  or  beg  the  price 
of  it.     The  aristocracy  have  fled  from  Dublin.     In 
1788  twelve  peers  and  fourteen  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  permanent  residences  in  Upper  Sackville 
Street ;  now  there  is  not  a  single  resident  nobleman 
in  Dublin.     The    houses  of   the  aristocracy  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  lawyers,  medical  men. 
and  merchants  ;  and  the  houses  formerly  occupied 
by   the  middle    sections   of   society  have  for  the 
greater  part  become  tenement  houses.     Owing  to 
these  causes,  and  the  slow  growth  of   Dublin,  the 
people  now  reside  in  very  old  houses,  which  for  the 
greater  number  are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  present  tenants.     In  1881  there  were 
24,211  inhabited  houses  in  Dublin.     In  1882  I  had 
H  survey  of  these  houses  made,  the  results  of  which 
showed  that  there  resided  in  7,234  of  them  no  fewer 
than  32,202  of  the  54,725  families  living  in  Dublin. 
The  houses  contained  48,116  rooms,  or  not  quite 
T>ne  room  and  a  half  per  family.    I  have  ascertained 
^hat  100  married  labourers,  earning  on  the  average 
17X.  6d,  weekly,  pay  an   average    weekly  rent  of 
^x.  I  J//.,  for  which  on  the  average  they  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  1*28  room  !     In  these  dwellings  people  of 
«U1    afj^es  and   both    sexes    are    huddled    together 
^n  a  single  room.    One  apartment  is  often  used  as 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Pmil  Mall  Gtuttite  of  Dec  4. 


a  workshop,  a  kitchen,  a  living  room,  and  a  sleeping 
room  by  a  large  family.  According  to  the  law, 
300  cubic  feet  of  space  must  be  provided  for  every 
person  ;  but  still  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
may  legally  reside  in  a  room  15  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high. 

The  sanitary  authority  has  recently  made  great 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenement 
houses.  The  streets  in  which  they  are  situated 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  paved  with  Welsh  setts. 
Every  morning  their  yards,  &c..  are  cleansed  by  the 
cleansing  department  of  the  corporation.  Great 
pressure  has  been  put  upon  the  owners  to  repair  and 
remodel  them.  Since  Sept.  1,  1879,  1,571  of  them 
unfit  for  habitation  have  been  compulsorily  closed, 
and  although  most  of  them  have  been  put  in  order 
and  reopened,  several  hundreds  have  been  perma- 
nently closed,  chiefly  on  account  of  unimprovable 
conditions  of  site.  As  Dublin  is  suited  for  the  water 
carriage  system  of  filth  removal,  the  owners  of  tene- 
ments have  been  pressed  very  much  to  adopt  this 
system.  The  corporation  have  recently  procured 
from  the  Treasury  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
structing the  sanitary  accommodation  of  tenement 
houses  which  require  such,  but  the  owners  of  which 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  effect  the  improvement. 
The  cost  will  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  houses.  I 
have  long  urged  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  labourers  by  the  corporation,  by  whose 
action  so  many  unsanitary  houses  have  been  de- 
lenanted.  A  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  block  of 
such  dwellings  at  an  estimated  cost  of  25,000/.  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Public  Health  Committee,  and 
I  trust  that  the  great  influence  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee— Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  M. P.— possesses, 
will  be  used  in  securing  for  the  scheme  the  assent  of 
the  municipal  council.*  Hitherto  the  corporation 
have  been  demolishing  old  unhealthy  houses  ;  hence- 
forth, I  hope  they  may  become  builders  of  healthy 
homes  for  the  poor. 

The  corporation  have  cleared  two  *  unhealthy 
areas.'  The  *  Coombe  area '  comprised  four  acres, 
and  contained  no  houses,  in  whkh  984  persons 
resided  in  320  tenements.  The  property  was  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  143/.  ids,  yd,  per  house  ;  but  the 
entire  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  road-making 
and  sewering,  was  24,000/.,  or  6,000/.  per  acre.  The 
area  is  let  to  the  Artisana'  Dwellings  Company  at 
200/.  a  year  only  ;  but  the  greatly  increased  rateable 
valuation  of  the  area  has  added  largely  to  the 
corporation  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  *  Plunket 
Street  *  unhealthy  area  will  cost,  when  completed, 
27,000/.  It  comprises  3  acres,  2  roods,  and  22 
perches.  It  contained  159  houses,  in  the  420  tene- 
ments of  which  1,619  persons  resided.  The  houses 
were  acquired  at  an  average  cost  of  120/.  4^.  5</. 
The  Dublin  Artisans*  Dwellings  Company  were 
formed  in  1877,  and  laid  down  upon  what  may  be 
termed  economico-philanthropic  lines.  Their  capi- 
tal is  ioo,coo/.  of  which  70,000/.  has  been  subscribed. 
They  have  borrowed  16,000/.  They  have  built  544 
dwellings  upon  nine  acres,  and  their  tenants  and 
families  number  2,700  persons.  When  operations 
nearly  completed  and  about  to  be  commenced  have 
been  concluded,  the  company  will  have  1,004  dwell- 
ings situated  on  twenty  acres,  and  affording  accom- 
modation for  6,000  persons.  The  dwellings  are 
good  value  for  the  rents,  which  vary  from  21.  to  Zs, 
weekly,  and  average  4f.  6d,     Mr.  E.  C.  Guinness, 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  Municipal  Council,  with  not 
a  single  dissentient,  adopted  the  recommendatipa^r  the  comnittee. 
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the  eminent  brewer,  has  erected  dwellings  for  the 
accommodation  of  70  of  his  workpeople.  They 
consist  of  three-storied  and  two-storied  houses  ;  the 
tenements  include  a  living-room,  from  two  to  three 
bedrooms,  a  scullery,  and  a  water-closet.  The  rents 
vary  from  3^.  to  4.9.  (xf.  Mr.  Guinness,  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  is  now  building  dwell- 
ings for  500  families. 

When  I  add  that  the  Industrial  Tenements'  Com- 
pany have  built  a  block  of  dwellings  for  workpeople, 
and  that  Mr.  Vance,  a  private  gentleman,  has  con- 
verted a  large  number  of  old  houses  into  improved 
dwellings,  I  have  shown  everything  of  a  substantial 
nature  which  has  been  done  to  improve  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  Dublin.  There  is,  however,  a  section 
of  the  people  for  whom  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  city,  or  perhaps  elsewhere— I  mean  the  very 
lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  who  pay  from  lod, 
to  IS,  4//.  per  week  for  their  miserable  lodgings.  It 
is  in  their  dwellings  that  the  tires  of  the  fevers 
smoulder — ever  and  anon  bursting  into  flame 
and  spreading  forth,  carry  disease  and  death  into 
the  homes  of  the  rich.  Should  philanthropic  per- 
sons provide  healthy  dwellings  fjr  this  unfortunate 
class  it  would  certainly  be  politic  to  exempt  them 
from  local  taxation. 


—  — <w  - 


LODGING-HOUSES  FOR  THE  POOB  AS 

AN  INVESTJIBNT. 

By  F.  B.  Winter. 

Now  that  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor 
is  being  so  much  discussed,  and  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  constantly  calling  attention  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  the  above  subject  should  be  of  particular 
interest,  for  there  is  I  think  no  doubt  that  could  the 
necessary  reforms  be  made  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  yield  a  fair  return  to  people  using  their  money 
in  this  direction,  the  solution  of  the  question  would 
be  far  easier. 

"With  many  of  the  wretched  cases  of  which  we  read 
I  fear  such  a  solution  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the 
poor  creatures  have  sunk  to  such  a  low  condition 
that,  as  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  says  in  one  of  his  forcible 
articles,  *  they  would  turn  Buckingham  Palace  into 
a  pigsty.'  There  is,  however,  a  class  which  has  not 
yet  reached  the  very  bottom,  and  with  whom  there 
may  be  more  hope  of  dealing  with  some  degree  of 
success  ;  and  it  is  to  a  section  of  this  class  that  this 
article  refers.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
model  dwelling-house  companies  do  not  encourage 
single  men  to  become  lodgers  ;  these  men  are  conse- 
quently driven  to  live  in  what  are  called  *  lodgings,' 
with  another  family,  that  is,  in  many  cases,  in  one 
comer  of  a  room  already  occupied  by  a  married 
couple  and  a  it^  children  of  various  ages,  a 
circumstance  certainly  not  tending  to  raise  their 
moral  nature  ;  or  they  have  to  find  accommodation 
in  one  of  the  common  lodging-houses  of  the  slums, 
where  they  are  corrupted  and  dragged  down  lower 
than  before  by  the  enforced  association  with  *  thieves 
and  loafers '  who  frequent  these  dens. 

If  Hodging-houses  as  an  investment'  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  surely  this 
branch  of  the  great  evil  can  soon  be  remedied,  with 
the  result  at  the  same  time  of  lessening  the  evil  in 
other  ways  by  reducing  overcrowding.  That  com- 
mon lodging-houses  or  licensed  lodging-houses— by 
■whichever  name  it  is  preferred  to  call  them — can  be 


made  to  pay  under  respectable  and  decent  manage- 
ment is  a  proved  fact,  and  I  cannot  perhaps  do 
better  than  refer  to  a  house  which  I  now  work  in 
conjunction  with  another  gentleman.  This  house  is 
devoted  more  particularly  to  seamen  and  dock 
labourers,  and  so  far  promises  to  be  a  successful 
undertaking.  We  have  a  coffee  and  eating-house 
conducted  as  a  temperance  house  in  front,  with 
managers'  rooms  over.  This  is  of  course  not  neces- 
sary, though  I  think  it  is  a  beneficial  part  of  the 
work.  In  the  rear  is  a  large  building,  formerly  a 
factory,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  lodging-house 
and  is  duly  licensed  as  such.  In  the  basement  is  a 
general  kitchen,  with  a  fire  at  which  the  lodgers  can 
cook  any  food  they  bring.  The  ground  floor  is 
divided  into  small  rooms  on  the  cubicle  system, 
with  a  washhandstand  and  bed  in  each.  Some  of 
these  are  larger  than  others,  being  intended  for  mar- 
ried couples ;  others  are  also  intended  for  single 
women,  but  these  we  do  not  find  to  fill  except 
occasionally,  when  we  have  in  a  batch  of  German 
or  other  foreign  emigrants  who  are  passing  through 
London ;  and  we  propose  to  alter  them  into  rooms  for 
single  men  only,  charging  is,  per  night,  or  4^.6^/.  per 
week  (if  paid  in  advance)  for  the  larger  rooms, 
and  9^/.  a  night,  or  3^.  6d.  per  week  for  the  smaller 
ones.  The  regular  lodgers  paying  9^/.  or  more  a 
night  will  also  have  the  use  of  a  sitting  room  just 
formed  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  next  floor  are 
similar  '  cubicles,'  which  are  let  at  6d.  and  9^/.  per 
night,  Sundays  being  given  free,  or  2s.  6^/.  and  3^'.  6^ 
per  week  if  paid  in  advance.  On  the  top  floor  is  a 
large  dormitory  with  beds,  which  are  let  at  4^/.  per 
night,  Sundays  free,  those  occupying  ^f.  and  6d, 
beds  having  the  use  of  a  general  lavatory.  The 
total  number  of  beds  is,  I  think,  over  140,  and  the 
total  possible  weekly  rent  taken  at  the  lowest  of  the 
above  prices  is  about  1 5/.  The  present  takings  are 
nearly  11/.  per  week,  but  this  we  hope  largely  to 
increase  when  we  get  rid  of  the  women's  rooms. 
The  property  is  held  by  the  owner  under  a  long 
lease  at  a  ground  rent  of  121/.  I  and  my  co-owner 
hold  simply  a  two  years'  agreement  with  the  option 
of  purchase  at  about  cost  price  (5,000/.). 

Experience  is  better  than  theory,  and  I  therefore 
refer  to  the  place  I  actually  know  the  working  of; 
and  for  the  information  of  any  who  would  think  of 
starting  a  similar  enterprise  or  would  join  with  us  in 
extending  the  present,  I  append  a  statement  of  one 
year's  estimated  trading  which  I  have  put  low  so  as 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  eating-house  takings  average  now  over  5/. 
per  day,  say,  however  28/.  per  week, 
making  1,456/.  per  annum  ;  30  percent,  of 
this  is  gross  profit    £a'3^ 

The  lodgings  at  lowest  prices  should  produce 
per  annum /7S0 

Deduct  20  per  cent,  for  empties,  &c £^S^ — ^^ 

The  payments  are  : — 

Ground  rent  and  insurance £^Z^ 

Interest  on   2,000/.  mortgage  at 

5  per  cent 100 

Rates  and  taxes 100 

Has  and  water 65 

Wages 250 

Coals  ap.d  sundries 100 — -745 

Balance £1^^ 

7  per  cent,    interest   on    3,000/.,  the   balance  01 
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purchase  money,  would  take  210/.,  leaving  still  iii/. 
to  fall  back  upon  as  a  reserve  fund. 

The  above  figures  are  stated  from  actual  working, 
except  as  to  the  lodgings,  which  produce  at  present 
about  570/.  a  year  instead  of  630/.  ;  but  this  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  in/,  balance,  still  leaving  a  margin 
equal  to  over  7  per  cent.,  and  this  out  of  a  lodging- 
house  with  beds  let  at  prices  equal  to  4//.  5^.  6d.  yd, 
and  9^.  a  night,  and  Sundays  given  in  frte  !  Surely 
this  justifies  the  heading  of  this  article—*  Lodging- 
houses  as  an  Investment,'  and  should  encourage 
others  to  help  in  grappling  with  this  part  of  the  evil 
on  a  simple  commercial  basis  ;  many  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  5  per  cent,  interest,  this  shows  7  per  cent. ; 
is  not  this  sufficient  encouragement  ? 


THE    NATIONALISATION    OP  WATEB 
SUPPLY. 

By  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

In  considering  various  propositions  that  have  lately 
appeared  respecting  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of 
State  control  over  the  land  of  ihiscountry,  some  im- 
portant offshoots  of  the  question  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked.  The  distribution  and  development  of 
our  national  wealth  in  minerals,  and  the  utilisation 
of  our  natural  supplies  of  water  seem  at  present  to  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
our  system  of  land  tenure.  Confining  our  remarks 
to  points  in  connection  with  sanitary  administration, 
let  us  see  how  our  land  laws  affect  the  question  of 
procuring  pure  water  supplies  for  the  people. 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  pro- 
viding this  first  necessity  of  healthy  life  must  have 
been  grieved  at  the  many  hindrances  and  expenses 
that  have  to  be  met,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of 
private  ownership.  In  theory  the  Jaw  of  England 
may  not  exactly  recognise  the  absolute  right  of  any 
one  to  ownership  in  water  ;  but  in  practice  the  lord 
of  the  soil  through  which  the  water  flows  can  almost 
dictate  his  own  terms  before  the  public  can  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  that  which  costs  him  nothing. 
However  little  use  the  landowner  makes  of  a  spring 
of  water,  he  may,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  simply 
decline  to  allow  any  one  to  touch  it,  if  he  is  so 
minded.  Occasionally  a  generous  landowner  recog- 
nises the  justice  of  sharing  the  gifts  of  heaven  with 
his  neighbours,  but  too  frequently,  where  a  public 
supply  is  required  for  town  or  village,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  community  becomes  the  opportunity 
of  the  landowner.  He  knows  that  by  .the 
law  of  England  the  soil  adjoining  a  spring 
or  stream  cannot  be  disturbed  without  his  sanc- 
tion ;  and  for  this  sanction  he  can  claim  any 
amount  he  likes  for  damages  or  compensation. 
Although  the  agricultural  and  letting  value  of  the 
portion  of  land  required,  for  reservoir  or  tank,  may 
be  less  than  twenty  shillings,  and  thirty  years'  rent 
would  fully  equal  its  selling  value,  any  community  is 
fortunate  which  secures  what  it  needs  on  paying 
three  times,  or  even  five  times,  that  amount.  Read 
the  record  of  the  enormous  sums  that  sanitary  autho- 
rities have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  land  rights, 
>vater  rights,  &c.,  under  the  heads  of  value  of  land 
and  compensations  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
ferms  exactions  and  extortions  would  seem  more 
Justly  to  describe  the  character  of  the  amounts  paid 
fer  that  heaven-provided  water  which  landowners 
Claim  as  part  of  their  private  inheritance.  In  recent 
yfsaxs  many  instances  of  selfish  monopoly  and  extor- 


tion have  been  met  with  in  connection  with  schemes 
of  water  supply,  devised  by  sanitary  authorities  for 
improving  the  health  of  the  people.  In  almost  every 
country  newspaper,  complaints  are  found  of  defects 
in  respect  of  this  or  that  water  supply,  and  of  the 
exacting  demands  of  landowners  who,  with  a  mono- 
1  poly  of  the  land,  claim  also  a  monopoly  of  the  waters 
on  or  under  the  earth.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
freedom  of  contract  in  such  cases  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  element  of  water  is  a  necessity  for  the 
people,  and,  on  the  other,  the  supply  is  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  landowner.  It  may  be  said  that 
our  laws  provide  compulsory  powers  and  arbitration, 
where  questions  of  this  sort  cannot  be  settled  by 
agreement.  Theoretically  these  proceedings  would 
seem  to  offer  a  just  and  happy  solution  of  all  disputes 
and  grievances,  but  practically  local  authorities  have 
found  the  process  vastly  expensive  and  cumbersome. 
They  are  almost  invariably  saddled  with  enormous 
costs,  and  professional  valuers  have  become  so  ex- 
pert and  ingenious  in  creating  fictitious  values,  costs, 
and  claims,  that  sanitary  authorities  find  it  cheaper 
to  pay  the  fixed  demands  of  the  extortioner,  rather 
than  risk  the  elastic  award  of  the  arbitrator.  The 
municipal  deputation  that  lately  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators  for  assessing  the  value 
of  land  acquired  for  public  works,  streets,  &c„  might 
properly  have  included  in  their  representation  the 
abuses  and  evils  that  h^ve  sprung  up  in  connection 
with  schemes  of  public  water  supply.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  source  of  a  water  supply 
acquires  none  of  its  value  from  the  enterprise  or 
labour  of  the  landowner,  but  depends  solely  on  the 
health  necessities  of  the  community  near  it,  and  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  present 
state  of  our  laws  respecting  water  rights,  when  con 
sidered  in  reference  to  the  need  of  pure  water  sup- 
plies for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  are  either 
satisfactory  or  politic. 


Popular  Sanitary  Lectures.— Miss  E.  Bamett, 
lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society,  has  returned  from 
a  tour  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  she 
has  been  lecturing  for  the  Society  to  large  audiences  of 
working  men  and  women  at  Glasgow,  Workington,  Liver- 
pool, Bradshaw,  Keswick,  Bolton,  and  Astley  Bridge. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  lectures  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  class  of  people  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  and  that  their  taste  for  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health  is  much  increased.  If  a  due  comprehension  of 
the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  they  live  can  be 
aroused  in  the  poorer  classes,  these  lectures  will  not  have 
been  delivered  in  vain. 

A  Public  Mortuary  for  Camberwell.— The  vestry 
of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  have  decided  to  build  a  public 
mortuary  for  Camberwell  in  St.  George's  churchyard, 
Wells  Street,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal. 
The  building— which  will  comprise  a  mortuary,  board 
room,  a  room  for  post  morUm  examinations,  and  an 
office— will  be  of  very  plain  construction,  and  the  cost  is 
not  to  exceed  650/.  When  completed,  the  structure  will 
provide  a  long-felt  want  in  Camberwell,  as  the  present 
mortuary  accommodation  at  the  workhouse  in  Havil 
Street  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
mortuary  will  only  be  used  for  non-pauper  cases. 

Going  Circuit  on  the  Bicycle.— Some  medical 
men  are  a  little  shy  of  using  bicycles  and  tricycles  for  fear 
of  hurting  their  professional  dignity.  In  Australia  it  has 
attained  judicial  honours.  Justice  Williams  travels  circuit 
on  a  bicycle.  Recently  he  was  met  eight  miles  out  of 
Ballarat  by  the  Bicyclists'  Club,  and  gave  them  a  smart 
run,  although  he  had  travelled  over  fifty^iles. 
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TENUBE    OP    OPPICB    OP   SANITABY 
INSPBCTOBS.» 

By    Edward    S.    May, 

Sanitary  Inspector,  Ramsgate. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  in  detail  to 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Orders  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  as 
these  are  well  known  to  most  officers.t  What  I 
purpose  doing  is  to  refer  to  their  *  tenure  of  office,* 
and  also  how,  and  in  what  manner,  officers  are 
affected  by  the  latest  General  Orders  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  dated  March  10  and  13, 
1880. 

Article  9,  of  March  10,  refers  to  the  urban  inspec- 
tors. It  provides  that* Every  officer  shall  continue 
to  hold  office  for  such  period  as  the  sanitary 
authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  determine,  or  until  he  die,  or 
resign,  or  be  removed  by  such  authority  with  the 
assent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.*  The  fourth  clause  of 
Article  6  provides  that  :  *  In  the  case  of  any  officer 
who  holds  his  office  for  a  specified  term,  the  sani- 
tary authority  may  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
such  officer,  or  appoint  his  successor  within  three 
calendar  months  next  before  the  expiration  of  such 
term.'  Thus  it  is  quite  optional  with  the  authority, 
who  may  appoint  another  person  to  take  the  office 
of  the  inspector  before  such  term  really  expires.  To 
my  mind  the  *  Order*  gives  local  authorities  the 
power  to  do  as  they  like  with  an  officer,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  Thus,  after  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment, an  officer  finds  himself  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  authority,  or,  at  leasr,  some  of  its 
members.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  I  will  endeavour 
to  point  out. 

1  trust  it  will  be'understood  that  the  following  re- 
marks are  made  with  the  view  simply  of  opening  up  a 
discussion  on  the  question  of  the  *  tenure  of  office/  and 
of  giving  vent  to  a  grievance,  not  only  affecting  our- 
selves, but  in  the  result,  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
public.  Further,  these  remarks  are  made  with  the 
hope,  which  the  writer  has  in  common  with  all  his 
brother  officers,  that  at  no  distant  date  a  reform 
in  the  mode  of  appointment  of  all  sanitary  officers 
will  be  effected.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  consideration.  For  the 
present  my  opinions  may  be  of  little  value,  but 
like  a  house  well  drained  or  a  sewer  well  laid  and 
constructed,  this  subject  will  lose  nothing  by  being 
*  well-ventilated.*  Not  only  is  it  a  subject  for  our 
own  consideration,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  one  also  that  seriously  demands, 
and  requires  to  be  bi'ought  fully  and  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Covernment  Board. 

The  appointments  of  registrars  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  of  relieving  officers,  of  school 
attendance  and  inquiry  officers,  of  vaccination 
officers  and  many  others,  are  of  a  permanent 
character.  Having  myself  held  four  of  these  offices, 
I  am  fairly  puzzled  to  find  a  reason  why  a  distinc- 
tion, or  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
sanitary  officers,  who  have  far  more  onerous,  serious 
and  unpleasant  obstacles  to  encounter  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  than  any  of  the  before-men- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors, I>ec.  z,  Z883. 

t  This  subject  will  be  found  to  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Sanitary 
Record  for  April  15,  1883.  p.  446. 


tioned  officers,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  at 
least  on  an  equal  footing  with  them  as  regards 
tenure  of  office. 

What  are  the  arguments  then  that  may  fairly  be 
adduced  in  support  of  our  wishes  and  desires  that 
our  appointments  may  be  made  secure  and  per- 
manent } 

1.  The  anxiety  and  worry  continually  felt  while 
endeavouring  fearlessly  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
our  duties,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  our 
appointment  we  may  be  dismissed.  We  feel  that 
our  services  are  unrecognised,  that  the  more  we  gain 
in  experience,  the  more  we  become  familiar  with 
sanitary  laws,  the  longer  we  study  sanitary  science, 
and  are  making  ourselves  more  and  more  efficient 
for  the  office,  the  more  surely  are  we  approaching 
the  time  when,  in  the  parlance  of  the  so-called 
economists,  our  '  services  are  no  longer  required.' 
We  have  been  for  some  tastes  too  energetic,  too 
particular,  too  zealous,  too  officious  and  interfering 
(especially  to  small  property  owners),  so  that  our  ser- 
vices may  be  abruptly  terminated  and  our  post  taken 
by  another,  who  may  not  be  possessed  of  such  dis- 
agreeable qualities.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  good 
officer  has  no  fear  of  not  being  re-appointed  at  the 
end  of  each  term.  This  may  apply  to  some  autho- 
rities who,  acting  conscientiously,  are  desirous  to 
retain  an  efficient  officer,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, or  why  do  we  so  often  hear  of  some  good 
officer  being  superseded  ?  These  observations  apply 
more  particularly  to  provincial  officers,  as  the  writer 
is  informed  that  the  metropolitan  officers  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  appointed  permanently.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  sanitary  officers 
are  free  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a  more  fearless 
and  independent  manner  than  their  provincial 
brethren. 

2.  A  sanitary  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
is,  unlike  the  soldier,  always  in  battle.     The  enemy 
he  attacks  is  ever  on  the  alert ;  and  there  are  no 
traces  to  give   the  pursuer  breathing  time.     This 
enemy,  as  you  all  know  from  experience,  is  zymotic 
disease,  which  we  are  always  striving  to  destroy  or 
render  harmless.     But  with  our  hands  shackled  and 
trammelled,  in  a  way  so  galling  to  the  conscience,  so 
injurious  to  our  sense  of  right  and  truth,  so  impeding 
to  the  freedom  and  heartiness  of  our  actions,  how  help- 
less the  task  appears  at  present !  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when,  as  Dr.  Richardson  says,  *  disease 
will  be  put  down  as  unsparingly  and  as  fearlessly  a« 
a  judge  or  magistrate  puts  down  crime.'     An  expe- 
rienced doctor  once  said  to  me,  *  he  would  as  soon 
face  the  bullets  on  a  battlefield  as  come  in  contact 
with  small-pox  infection,  malignant  fevers,  or  the 
deadly  sewer  or  cesspool  gas  !  *    The  least  reward 
that  could  be  offered  for  the  danger  to  which  oar 
calling  exposes  us  is  that  our  services  should  be 
permanently  retained,   so    that  we  could  feel  en- 
couraged to  do  our  duty,  and  free  from  the  risk  or 
personal  anxiety  of  being  dismissed  for  good  ser- 
vice. 

3.  The  public  for  whom  we  labour,  in  whom  wc 
take  deep  interest  ffar  more  than  sometimes  they 
take  for  themselves),  who  have  become,  as  it  were, 
our  teachers,  and  got  us  into  good  training,  Iwve 
they  not  some  right  or  claim  to  the  retention  of  our 
services  when  we  do  well  }  Are  we  not  pu^ic^' 
vants  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ?  It  cannot  be  nm 
that  the  public  should  be  suddenly  deprived  of  jj* 
services  of  an  experienced  public  servant  simpy 
because  his  appointment  was  only  mF.de  for  a  ter0» 
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4.  While  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  uncertain,  it 
opens  the  door  to  the  admittance  of  men  who  may 
not  be  well  qualified  for  the  post,  men  who  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  an  appointment  may  wink  at,  or 
pass  over  glaring  evils,  so  that  particular  members 
may  be  induced  to  give  them  their  votes  and 
interest  at  their  re-appointment.  In  provincial 
towns  of  small  size  it  must  be  apparent,  from  the 
mixing  up  of  private  interests,  that  the  sanitary 
officer,  like  other  human  beings  not  in  a  position  of 
independence,  if  he  values  his  office  and  is  not  too 
conscientious,  is  tempted  to  secure  his  re-appoint- 
ment by  a  too  lenient  dealing  with  evils  that  urgently 
call  for  remedy.  If  an  officer  studies  his  own 
interests  and  desires  to  secure  his  re-election,  he 
may  work  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  other  words,  he  must  pander  to  the 
schemes  and  whims  of  his  masters,  and  sacrifice  his 
better  feelings  and  self- respect,  because  he  may 
have  a  family  who  are  depending  upon  him 
for  everything.  But  surely  such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  10  exist  or  continue.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  with  all  this  clashing  of  private 
interests,  which  now  is  so  difficult  to  contend  with, 
and  is  so  harassing  to  an  officer,  that  he  should 
above  all  considerations  hold  a  permanent,  secure, 
and  independent  appointment,  so  that  he  can  act 
fearlessly,  disinterestedly,  and  independently  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence, 
after  action  has  advanced  to  a  certain  point,  in  pro- 
curing the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  or  in  getting 
some  necessary  alteration  or  amendment  made,  to 
find  oneself  checkmated  by  the  very  persons  in 
authority  who,  ever  mindful  of  the  votes  and  not  the 
voters,  have  themselves  given  their  sanction  10  the 
necessary  preliminary  legal  proceedings. 

5.  Not  the  least  evil  and  difficulty  which  sanitary 
officers  have  to  encounter  is  the  yearly  change  in 
the  constitution  of  members  forming  the  sanitary 
committee.     One  year  there  may  be  on  the  com- 
mittee  a    leaven    of  gentlemen    who    take,  great 
interest  in  all  sanitary  matters,  and  who  also  may 
hold  independent  positions,  and  are  above  the  mean- 
ness of  sharing  in  the  petty  jealousies  and  intrigue 
of  the  class  before  mentioned.     From  these  gentle- 
men one  meets  with  considerate    treatment    and 
encouragement  to  be  energetic  and  alive  to  one's 
duty.     But  the  next  year  the  committee  may  be  very 
differently  constituted,  and  may  be  made  up  of  men 
who  have  no  aim  but  the  gratihcation  of  their  own 
sense  of  importance,  or  the  petty  vanity  of  being  a 
public  man  ;  listening  to  no   suggestions  or  advice 
from   experienced    and    trained  officers ;  ready  at 
catching  up  the  ideas  of  others,  and  using  them 
to  show  off  their  own  cleverness.    These  men  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  work  of  a  sanitary  officer,  for 
ihey  know  little  of,  and  care  less  for,  sanitary  laws. 
They  come  to   the  committee-room  with  personal 
motives,  pledged  to  oppose  the  officers  in  every  way 
they  can,  ever  ready  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
own  immediate  friends,  owners  of  property,  or  their 
brother    tradesmen,  from  the  lawful  sanitary  im- 
provements that  may  be  needful — men  who  never 
can   smell  anything  bad,  cannot  see  anything  re- 
quiring to  be  done,  never  believe  anything  we  eat  or 
flrink  is  adulterated  or  unsound  ;  men  who,  in  short, 
Use  their  power  over  the  officer,  and  exercise  a  con- 
stant, meddlesome  sur\'eillance  and  interference  /// 
committee  and  out  of  committee,  simply  to  gratify 
themselves  and  their  friends.    The  result  is  that  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  district  suffers,  the  officer  is 


tempted  to  become  careless  and  indifferent,  energy 
gives  way  to  lethargy,  and  this  must  be  detrimental 
to  the  public,  and  ends  in  all  probability  in  increased 
death-rates. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  appears,  however,  to  lie 
with  ourselves.  Each  officer  of  this  Association 
must  do  his  best ;  others,  who  are  not  yet  asso- 
ciated, should  become  members,  and  then  let  us 
combine  and  pull  all  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  The  first  step,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  a  strong  and  influential  deputa- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  asking  that  our  appointments  may  be  made 
permanent,  and  thus  render  our  positions  indepen- 
dent and  free  from  local  influences  and  prejudices. 
I  say  ittfluential^  because  there  are  so  many  noble, 
learned,  and  scientific  gentlemen  interested  in  sani- 
tary laws  and  science  who  would,  I  think,  most 
readily  assist  us  in  this  object  if  they  found  we  were 
in  earnest  m  trying  to  help  ourselves.  I  feel  certain 
that  in  districts  where  the  sanitary  officer  is  free  and 
untrammelled,  ten  times  the  amount  of  sanitary 
work  is  accomplished  as  in  districts  where  the 
reverse  is  the  case. 

In  brief,  every  sanitary  officer  should,  like  the 
Government  inspectors  of  factories,  be  independent 
and  free  to  carry  out  his  duties  honestly,  fearlessly, 
and  conscientiously,  with  tact,  and  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the  benefit- 
ing of  all  around  him  ;  the  health,  the  homes,  the 
habits,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  public. 


PATENTS    FOB    SANITABY 
INVENTIONS. 

Inventors  and  patentees  of  sanitary  contrivances 
may  perhaps  usefully  be  reminded  at  the  present 
time  that  on  and  after  January  i  next  the  law 
governing  the  registration  and  efficacy  of  patents 
will  undergo  some  very  considerable  modifications. 
In  what  follows  no  attempt  has  been  made  ta 
criticise  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  Patents 
Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Act  of  last  session  (46 
and  47  Vict.,  cap.  57),  but  merely  to  indicate  as 
briefly  as  possible  what  steps  an  inventor  need  take 
to  secure  patent  rights  in  any  invention  or  contriv- 
ance. 

Application  and  Specification, — Any  person 
whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  may  make  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  and  two  or  more  persons  may  make 
a  joint  application,  and  the  patent  may  be  granted 
to  them  jointly.  (Section  4.)  An  application  for  a 
patent  must  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  and  must  contain  a  declaration  to  be  made 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  effect  that  the 
applicant  is  in  possession  of  an  invention  whereof 
he  claims  to  be  the  true  and  first  inventor,  and  for 
which  he  desires  a  patent.  The  apphcation  must  be 
accompanied  by  either  a  provisional  or  complete 
specification.  A  provisional  specification  must 
describe  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  drawings,  if  required.  A  complete 
specification,  whether  left  on  application  or  subse- 
quently, must  particularly  describe  and  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  in  what  manner  it 
is  to  be  performed,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
drawings,  if  required.  A  specification,  whether 
provisional  or  complete,  must  commence  with  the 
title,  and  in  the  case  of  a  complete  specification 
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must  end  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  invention 
claimed.  (Section  5.)  The  fee  payable  on  applica- 
tion for  provisional  protection  is  i/. ;  or  if  a  com- 
plete specification  be  filed  with  the  first  application, 
the  fee  is  4/. 

Power  of  Comptroller  to  Refuse  Application  or 
Require  Amendment. — All  applications  will  be 
referred  by  the  comptroller  to  an  examiner,  who  is 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  comptroller  whether 
the  nature  of  the  invention  has  been  fairly  described, 
and  the  application,  specification,  and  drawings  (if 
any)  have  been  prepared  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and  if  the  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  invention.  The  comptroller  may,  on 
receipt  of  the  examiner's  report,  require  the  appli- 
cation, specification,  or  drawings  to  be  amended  be- 
fore he  proceeds  with  the  application.  The  applicant 
may  appeal  from  his  decision  to  thejlaw  officer — viz., 
the  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor-General,  who,  if 
required,  will  hear  the  applicant  and  the  comptroller, 
and  may  make  an  order  determining  whether,  and 
subject  to  what  conditions,  if  any,  the  application 
shall  be  accepted.  When  an  application  has  been 
accepted,  the  comptroller  is  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  applicant.  If,  after  an  application  has  been 
made,  but  before  a  patent  has  been  sealed,  an 
application  is  made  accompanied  by  a  specifica- 
tion bearing  the  same  or  a  similar  title,  the 
examiner  is  to  report  whether  the  specification 
appears  to  him  to  comprise  the  same  invention  ; 
and  where  he  reports  in  the  affirmative,  the  comptrol- 
ler is  to  give  notice  to  the  applicants  that  he  has  so 
reported,  and  may  determine,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  law  officer,  whether  the  invention  comprised 
in  both  applications  is  the  same.  If  so,  he  may 
refuse  to  seal  a  patent  on  the  application  of  the 
second  applicant.     (Section  7.) 

Comparison  of  Provisional  and  Compete  Specifi- 
cation.— If  the  applicant  does  not  leave  a  complete 
specification  with  his  application,  he  may  leave  it  at 
any  subsequent  time  within  nine  months  from  the 
date  of  application.  The  further  fee  payable  on 
filing  the  complete  specification  is  3/.  Unless  a 
complete  specification  is  left  within  the  time,  the 
application  will  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned. 
(Section  8.)  Where  a  complete  specification  is  left 
alter  a  provisional  specification,  the  comptroller  is  to 
refer  both  specifications  to  an  examiner  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  complete  speci- 
fication has  been  prepared  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and  whether  the  invention  particularly  described  in 
the  complete  specification  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  is  described  in  the  provisional  speci- 
fication. If  the  conditions  have  not  been  complied 
with,  the  comptroller  may  refuse  to  accept  the  com- 
plete specification,  unless  and  until  it  shall  have 
been  amended  to  his  satisfaction.  The  applicant 
may,  however,  appeal  to  the  law  officer,  and  the 
latter  must,  if  required,  hear  the  applicant  and  the 
comptroller,  and  may  make  an  order  determining 
whether  and  subject  to  what  conditions,  if  any,  the 
complete  specification  shall  be  accepted.  Unless  a 
complete  specification  is  accepted  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  application,  then  (save  in 
the  case  of  an  appeal  having  been  lodged  against 
the  refusal  to  accept)  the  application  will,  at  the 
expiration  of  those  twelve  months,  become  void. 
(Section  9.) 

Opposition  to  Grant  of  Patent.— On  the  accept- 
ance of  the  complete  specification,  the  comptroller 
is  to  advertise  the  acceptance  ;  and  the  application 


and  specification  or  specifications,  with  the  drawings 
(if  any)  are  to  be  open  to  public  inspection.  (Sect, 
tion  10.)  Any  person  may  at  any  time,  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  the  advertisement  of  such 
acceptance,  give  notice  of  opposition  to  the  grant 
of  the  patent,  on  the  ground  of  the  applicant 
having  obtained  the  invention  from  the  opponent  or 
from  a  person  ot  whom  he  is  the  legal  representative  ; 
or  that  the  invention  has  been  patented  in  this 
country  on  an  application  of  prior  date  ;  or  that  an 
examiner  has  reported  to  the  comptroller  that  the 
specification  appeared  to  him  to  comprise  the  same 
invention  as  comprised  in  a  specification  bearing  the 
same  or  a  similar  title,  and  accompanying  a  previous 
application.  When  such  notice  is  given  the  comp- 
troller, on  the  expiration  of  the  two  months,  is  to 
decide  on  the  case,  after  hearing  the  opponent  and 
the  applicant  (if  desirous  to  be  heard).  An  appeal 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  law  officer.  (Sect,  n.) 
Sealing  of  Patent. — If  there  is  no  opposition,  or 
in  case  of  opposition,  if  the  determination  be  in 
favour  of  the  grant  of  a  patent,  the  patent  is  to  be 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office.  A  patent 
is  to  be  sealed  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  not  after  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  appli- 
cation, except  where  the  sealing  is  delayed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  law  officer,  or  by  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  the  patent,  when  the  patent  may  be  sealed 
at  such  time  as  the  law  officer  may  direct.  If  the 
person  making  the  application  dies  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fifteen  months,  the  patent  may  be 
granted  to  his  legal  representative  and  be  sealed  at 
any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  the 
applicant  (Sect.  1 2.)  Every  patent  is  to  be  dated 
and  sealed  as  of  the  day  of  application,  provided 
that  no  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  an 
infringement  committed  before  the  publication  of 
the  complete  specification.  In  case  of  more  than 
one  application  for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention, 
the  sealing  of  a  patent  on  one  of  those  applications 
will  not  prevent  the  sealing  of  a  patent  on  an  earlier 
application.  (Sect.  13.)  When  au  application  has 
been  accepted,  the  inventor  has  provisional  protec- 
tion in  respect  thereof.  (Sect.  14.)  After  the  accept- 
ance of  a  complete  specification,  and  until  the  date 
of  sealing  the  patent  or  expiration  of  the  time  for 
sealing,  the  applicant  will  have  the  like  privileges  as 
if  a  patent  had  been  sealed,  but  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  institute  any  proceedings  for  infringe- 
ment unless  and  until  the  patent  is  granted.    (Sect. 

Tenn  of  Patent. — The  term  of  every  patent  is 
limited   to  fourteen  years  from  its   date,  but  will 
cease  if  the  patentee  fails  to  make  the  prescribed 
payments  at  the  proper  times.    (Sect.  17.)    These       ^ 
fees  are   50/.   on  certificate  of  renewal  before  the       1 
end  of  four    years    from  the  date  of   the  patent, 
and    100/.    on    certificate  of   renewal  before  the 
end  of    seven    years,  or,   in  the    case  of    patents 
granted    after    the    commencement    of    the    Act, 
before  the  end  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent.     In  lieu  of  the  fees  of  50/.  and  100/.,  anntial 
fees  may  be    paid  of    10/.    before    the  expiration 
respectively  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  15/.  before  the 
expiration  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years,  and  20** 
before  the  expiration  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  years.     (Schedule  2  of  the  Act) 

Amendment  of  Specification. — An  applicant  or  a 
patentee  may,  from  time  to  time,  seek  leave  to  antffld 
his  specification  and  drawings  by  way  of  discUin*'* 
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correction,  or  explanation,  stating  the  nature  of  such 
amendments  and  his  reasons  therefor.  The  request 
and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  amendment  are  to  be 
advertised,  and  at  any  time  within  one  month  from 
its  first  advertisement  any  person  may  give  notice  of 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  When  leave  to  amend 
is  refused  by  the  comptroller,  the  person  making  the 
request  may  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  law 
officer.  No  amendment  will  be  allowed  that  would 
make  the  specification,  as  amended,  claim  an  inven- 
tion substantially  larger  than,  or  substantially 
different  from,  that  claimed  by  the  specification  as 
it  stood  before  amendment.  (Sect.  18.)  Every 
amendment  of  a  specification  is  to  be  duly  advertised. 
(Sect.  21.) 

Compulsory  Liceticcs. — If,  on  the  petition  of  any 
person  interested,  it  is  proved  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  by  reason  of  the  default  of  a  patentee  to  grant 
licences  on  reasonable  terms,  {a)  the  patent  is  not 
being  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  {b)  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  invention  cannot  be  supplied,  or  {c)  any  per- 
son is  prevented  from  working  or  using  to  the  best 
advantage  an  invention  of  which  he  is  possessed,  the 
Board  may  order  the  patentee  to  grant  licences  on 
such  terms  as  to  the  amount  of  royalties,  security  tor 
payment,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Board,  having  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  may  deem  just,  and  any  such  order  may 
be  enforced  by  mandamus.    (Sect.  22.) 

Register  of  Patents. — A  register  of  patents  will  be 
kept  at  the  Patent  Office,  in  which  will  be  entered 
the  names  and  addresses  of  grantees  of  patents, 
notifications  of  assignments  and  of  transmissions  of 
patents,  of  licences  under  patents,  and  of  amend- 
ments, extensions,  and  revocations  of  patents,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  validity  or  proprietorship 
of  patents,  &c.  Copies  of  deeds,  licences,  and  any 
other  documents  affecting  the  proprietorship  in 
letters  patent  or  licences,  must  be  supplied  to 
the  comptroller  for  filing  in  the  Patent  Office. 
(Sect.  23.) 

Extension  of  Term  of  Patent, — At  least  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  a  patent,  the  patentee 
may,  after  due  advertisement,  petition  her  Majesty 
in  Council  for  its  extension  for  a  further  term.  Any 
person  may  enter  a  caveat  against  the  extension.  If 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  report 
that  the  patentee  has  been  inadequately  remunerated 
by  his  patent,  it  may  be  extended  for  a  further  term 
not  exceeding  seven,  or  in  exceptional  cases  fourteen, 
years  ;  or  a  new  patent  may  be  granted  for  the  term 
therein  mentioned.    (Sect.  25.) 

Revocation  of  Patent. — The  proceeding  by  scire 
facias  to  repeal  a  patent  is  abolished,  but  revocation 
of  a  patent  may  be  obtained  on  petition  to  the  court. 
A  petition  for  revocation  of  a  patent  may  be  pre- 
sented by :  (a)  The  Attorney- General  in  England 
or    Ireland,  or  the  Lord  Advocate  in   Scotland ; 
{b)  any  person  authorised  by  either  of  them  ;  {c)  any 
person  alleging   that  the  patent  was  obtained  in 
fraud  of  his  rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  any  person 
Under  or  through  whom  he  claims  ;  (d)  any  person 
alleging  that  he,  or  any  person  under  or  through 
Whom  he  claims,  was  the  true  inventor  of  any  in- 
vention included  in  the  claim  of  the  patentee  ;  {/)  any 
person  alleging  that  he,  or  any  person  under,  or 
t.hrough  whom  he  claims  an  interest  in  any  trade, 
business,  or  manufacture,  had  publicly  manufactured, 
\ised,  or  sold,  within  this  realm  before  the  date  of 
tlie  patent,  anything  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  his 


invention.  Where  a  patent  has  been  revoked  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  the  comptroller  may  grant  to  the 
true  inventor  a  patent  in  lieu  of  and  bearing  the 
same  date  as  the  date  of  revocation  of  the  patent 
revoked  ;  but  the  patent  so  granted  will  cease  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  revoked  patent 
was  granted.    (Section  26.) 

Remedy  in  case  of  Groundless  Threats  of  Legal 
Proceedings. — Where  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
patentee,  by  circulars,  advertisements,  or  otherwise, 
threatens  any  other  person  with  legal  proceedings  or 
liability  in  respect  of  any  alleged  manufacture,  use, 
sale,  or  purchase  of  the  invention,  any  person 
aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  against  the  patentee, 
may  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of 
such  threats,  and  may  recover  damages  if  the 
alleged  manufacture,  u«;e,  sale,  or  purchase  was  not 
in  fact  an  infringement  of  any  legal  rights  of  the 
person  using  threats.  This  section  will  not  apply  if 
the  person  making  the  threats  with  due  diligence 
commences  and  prosecutes  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent.    (Section  32.) 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. — Every  patent  is  to  be 
in  a  prescribed  form,  and  will  be  granted  for  one 
invention  only,  but  may  contain  more  than  one 
claim.  In  an  action  or  other  proceeding,  objection 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  patent  on  the  ground  that  it 
comprises  more  than  one  invention.*  The  exhibition 
of  an  invention  at  an  industrial  or  international  ex- 
hibition, certified  as  such  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
will  not  prejudice  the  right  of  the  inventor  or  his 
legal  personal  representative  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
provisional  protection  and  a  patent,  providing  that 
the  exhibitor,  before  exhibiting  the  invention,  gives 
the  comptroller  the  prescribed  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  and  that  the  application  for  a  patent 
is  made  before  or  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition.  (Sect.  39.)  The 
comptroller  is  to  issue  periodically  an  illustrated 
journal  of  patented  inventions,  as  well  as  reports  of 
patent  cases  decided  by  courts  of  law,  and  any  other 
information  that  he  may  deem  generally  useful  or 
important  Copies  of  such  journal,  and  also  of  all 
complete  specifications  of  patents  for  the  time  being 
in  force,  with  their  accompanying  drawings,  are  to 
be  kept  on  sale.  (Sect.  40.)  The  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Patent  Museum  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  (Sect.  41.)  That 
department  may  require  a  patentee  to  furnish  a 
model  of  his  invention  on  payment  to  him  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture ;  the  amount  to  be  settled,  in 
case  of  dispute,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     (Sect.  42.) 


The  houses  registered  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
regulating  common  Ipdging-houses  are  inspected,  at  uncer- 
tain times,  about  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  by  police  officers 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  allusions  relating  to  them  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  special  inspectors 
have  had  assigned  to  them  also  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
common  lodging-houses  at  varying  hours,  both  day  and 
night,  and  of  reporting  on  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  thus  made  is  that, 
although  these  houses  are  the  abode  of  the  poorest  class  olf 
people,  their  condition  is  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view. 


*  The  rule  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  on  this  subject  may 
be  usefully  quoted,  in  case  patent  rights  should  be  sought  tor  in  that 
country.  *  Two  or  more  independent  inventjons  cannot  be  claimed  in 
one  application  :  but  where  several  distinct  inventions  are  dependent 
upon  each  (Aher  and  mutually  contribute  to  produce  a  single  result, 
they  may  be  claimed  in  one  application.' 
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THE   BEaiSTBAH-GENEBAL'S   LAST 
QUABTEBLY   BBTUBN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar-Generars  Quarterly  Return  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales 
has  just  been  issued.  The  statistics  relating  to 
marriages  are  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
ending  June  30,  and  those  for  births  and  deaths  are 
for  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  30.  The  mar- 
riages showed  a  decline  from  those  returned  in 
recent  corresponding  quarters,  and  the  births  were 
fewer  than  those  recorded  in  the  same  quarter  of 
any  year  since  1877.  The  mortality  was  consider- 
ably below  the  average.  The  mean  temperature 
during  the  quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  was  59°'5,  and  slightly  below  the 
average.  The  rainiail  m  the  quarter  was  6*53  inches, 
and  was  0*12  of  an  inch  below  the  average  amount 

The  marriages  of  95,766  persons  were  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1883,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  14-4  per  1,000  of  the 
estimated  population  ;  this  marriage-rate  was  lower, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1880,  than  that  recorded 
in  the  same  quarter  of  any  of  the  ten  preceding 
years. 

Duiing  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  30  last, 
214,144.  births  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  317 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  this 
year,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  at  twenty- 
six    and  three-quarter  millions    of  persons ;    this 


birth-rate  was  lower  than  in  any  of  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters,  and,  indeed,  lower  than  thai 
recorded  in  the  third  quarter  of  any  year  since  1849. 
In  the  several  counties  the  birth-rate  ranged  from 
25*3  in  Herefordshire,  270 in  Shropshire,  and 27.2  in 
Devonshire  and  in  Somersetshire,  to  35-3  in  Notting- 
hamshire, 35*5  in  Staffordshire,  and  38*2  in  Durham. 

The  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  30  exceeded 
the  deaths  by  101,026 ;  this  represents  the  natural 
increase  of  thq  population.  From  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  it  appears  that  108,867  emigrants 
embarked  during  last  quarter  from  the  various  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  emigration  officers 
are  stationed.  After  distributing  proportionally 
1,432  whose  nationality  was  undistinguished,  and 
excluding  17,833  foreigners,  the  emigrants  of  British 
origin  were  9o>79'>  including  59,034  English,  9,638 
Scotch,  and  22,119  Irish.  The  proportions  of 
British  emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the 
respective  populations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  2,205  f''<>n^  England,  2,519 
from  Scotland,  and  4,386  from  Ireland.  Emigration 
showed  an  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  the  corre* 
sponding  quarter  of  1 882  from  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in 
the  quarter  ending  September  last  was  684,523,  of 
whom  165,263  received  in-door,  and  519,260  out- 
door relief.  The  proportion  of  pauperism  to  the 
population  showed  a  further  decline  from  that  which 


Analysit  of  th:  Vital  and  MjrUl  Sixtuiis  of  th:  Tutjnty-cit^ht  Gnat  I'o'Jfns^  diolt  with  in  tlu  Registrar- GencraVs 

Weekly  Returns^  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1883. 
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prevailed    in    the    two     preceding    corresponding 
quarters. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1883  the  deaths  regis- 
tered in  England  and  Wales  were  1 13,1 18,  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  16*8  per  1,000  of  the  estimated 
population,  which  was  as  much  as  2*1  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  ten 
years  1873-82  ;  with  the  exceptions  of  1879  and 
«88i,  the  death-rate  last  quarter  was  lower  than  that 
recorded  in  any  quarter  since  civil  registration  com- 
menced in  1837.  Had  the  rate  of  mortality  last 
quarter  equalled  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  forty-five  preceding  years,  the 
deaths  would  have  exceeded  by  nearly  24,000  the 
number  actually  recorded.  In  the  various  counties 
the  death-rates  ranged  from  13-8  in  Huntingdon- 
shire and  in  Wiltshire,  and  139  in  Shropshire  and 
in  Worcestershire,  to  194  in  Lancashire,  195  in 
Durham,  and  207  in  Northumberland.  In  the 
urban  registration  districts  and  sub-districts,  com- 
prising the  chief  towns,  and  containing  an  estimated 
population  of  fifteen  and  three-quarter  millions 
of  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  last  quarter 
averaged  18*3  per  i.ooo  ;  while  in  the  remaining 
or  rural  population  of  about  ten  and  a  half  millions 
of  persons,  the  death-rate  was  only  14-5.  These 
urban  and  rural  rates  were  respectively  2*6  and  i*6 
per  1,000  below  the  average  rates  in  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns,  in- 
cluding London,  and  having  an  estimated  population 
of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  persons, 
the  death-rate  averaged  19*9  per  1,000,  and  exceeded 
the  general  urban  rate  by  i-6.  While  the  rate  did 
not  exceed  18  8  in  London,  it  averaged  20  7  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  150  and  15-3  in  Halifax  and  Bristol, 
to  27'i  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  27*6  in  Sunder- 
land. The  high  rate  in  the  last-mentioned  town  was 
•due  to  the  disaster  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  general  death-rates  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  as  a  test  of  sanitary  condition,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  death-  rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal zymotic  dise^ises  ranged  from  1*22  in  HaHfax  to 
7*29  in  Preston  ;  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age  to  1,000  births  was  only 
109  in  Halifax,  whereas  it  was  264  in  Leicester  ; 
that  among  persons  aged  between  one  and  60  years 
the  death-rate  at  these  ages  ranged  from  6*9  in 
Leicester  to  18*9  in  Sunderland,  and  that  among 
persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality did  not  exceed  46  4  in  Nottingham,  whereas  it 
was  as  much  as  79  o  in  Manchester. 

The  113,118  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  30,331  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age,  55,873  of  children  and  adults  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  >ears,  and  26,914  of  persons  aged  upwards 
of  60  years.  Infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to  births, 
was  equal  to  142  per  1,000,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  corresponding 
quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  pro- 
portion averaged  185  per  1,000 ;  in  London  it  was 
177,  and  averaged  191  in  the  twenty-eight  great 
towns,  ranging  from  109  and  134  in  Halifax  and 
Bristol,  to  257  in  Preston  and  264  in  Leicester.  The 
rate  of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  among  per- 
sons aged  between  one  and  60  years,  and  also  among 
persons  aged  upwards  of  60  years,  was  last  quarter 
below  the  average. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales  last 


quarter  included  8,389  which  were  referred  to  diar- 
rhoea, 2,929  to  scarlet  fever,  2,066  to  measles,  1,706 
to  whooping-cough,  1,662  to  fever,  888  to  diphtheria, 
and  229  to  small-pox  ;  in  all,  17,869  deaths  resulted 
from  these  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2*65  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  378  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1873-82. 
In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  this  zymotic  rate 
averaged  4*  10  per  1,000  last  quarter,  and  ranged  from 
1*22  in  Halifax  and  174  in  Bristol,  to  669  and  7*29 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Preston.  In  fifty  other 
large  towns  this  zymotic  rate  averaged  268,  and  in 
the  remaining  or  rural  portion  of  the  country  it  was 
1-84  per  1,000. 

As  is   usual  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
diarrhoea  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months  under 
notice.     The  8,389  deaths  referred  to  this  disease 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1-25  per  1,000,  which 
was  as  much  as  076  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
ten     preceding    corresponding    quarters.       In    the 
twenty-eight  towns   the  death-rate  from  diarrhoea 
averaged  2*10  per  1,000,  and  in  the  several  towns  the 
rates  of  mortality  from  this  disease  showed  the  usual 
wide  divergence  ;  for  whereas  it  did  not  exceed  1*22 
in  Halifax,  and  174  in  Bristol,  it  ranged  upwards  in 
the  other  towns  to  5*94  in  Liverpool,  6-69  in   New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  7  29  in  Preston.     In  the  fifty 
other  towns  the  rate  averaged  2*68,  while  in  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales,  after  excluding  these  seventy- 
eight  towns,  it  was  1*84  per  1,000.    The  2,929  fatal 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
o'43  per  1,000,  which  was  a  lower  rate  than  has  been 
recorded  in   any  of  the  ten  preceding  September 
quarters.   In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  highest 
scarlet-fever  rates  were  1*23  in  Birmingham,  1*52  in 
Sheffield,  and  1-85  in  Leeds.    Among  the  fifty  other 
considerable  town?,  however,  the  rate  was  equal  to 
3*47  in  Dudley,  3*69  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  3-95 
in  Rotherham.  The  mortality  from  measles  exceeded 
the  average  ;  the  annual  death-rate  from  this  disease 
was  equal  to  0*26  per  1,000  last  quarter,  against  an 
average  rate  of  o  26  in  the  ten  preceding  correspond- 
ing quarters,  and  was  excessive  in  Brighton,  Salford, 
Liverpool,   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   Merthyr    Tydfil, 
and  Darlington.    The  1,706  deaths  from  whooping- 
cough  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*25  per  1,000, 
and  were  considerably  below  the .  average ;  among 
the  twenty-eight  towns  the  highest  death-rates  from 
this  disease  were  recorded  in  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 
and  Brighton.     The  rate  of  mortality  from  fever, 
principally  enteric,  was  equal  to  0*25  per  1,000,  and 
was  lower  than  that  returned  in  any  of  the  ten  pre- 
ceding September  quarters,  in  which  it  averaged 
0-38.     In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  fever 
death-rate  averaged  0-33,  but  was  089  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  091  in   Liverpool.      Among  the  fifty 
other  towns  the  highest  fever  death-rates  were  073 
in  Ystradyfodwg,  and  0*84  in  Middlesbrough.    The 
888  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  exceeded  the  average  ; 
the  highest  death-rates  from  this  disease  were  re- 
turned in  London,  Cardiff,  and  Preston.    Of  the  229 
deaths  from  small-pox  recorded  in   England  and 
Wales  during  last  quarter,  54  occurred  in  Birming- 
ham, 23  in  London,  14  in  Sunderland,  8  in  Liver- 
pool, 7  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1 5  in  West  Brom- 
wich,  and  10  in  Gateshead. 

The  causes  of  102,397,  or  906  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  (]^uarter  were 
certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners,  and 
6,593,  or  5*8  per  cent,  by  coroners.    The  remaining 
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4,128,  or  3*6  per  cent  were  uncertified  ;  this  propor- 
tion showed  a  further  decline  from  those  prevailing 
in  recent  quarters.  In  London  the  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths  was  only  ro  per  cent.,  whereas  it 
averaged  4*2  per  cent,  in  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  twenty-eight  towns  the  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths  averaged  2*4  per  cent.,  and  ranged 
from  07  ando-8  in  Birmingham  and  Portsmouth,  to 
67  in  Wolverhampton,  8'i  in  Oldham,  and  9*6  in 
Halifax. 

♦ 

ON    COPPER   IN   POOD. 

By  C.  T.  KiNGZETT,  F.r.C,  F.C.S, 

A  PERUSAL  of  the  article  *  On  Copper  and  Lead  in 
Food,'  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Sani- 
tary Record,  has  induced  me  to  communicate  the 
following  notes. 

The  ill-founded  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
public  health  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities 
of  copper  in  articles  of  food  were  investigated  in  a 
practical  manner  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul  and  myself  in 
1877,  and  the  results  of  our  investigation  were  com- 
municated to  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in 
September  of  that  year.  (See  Pharmaceutical 
Journal^  Sept.  22,  1877.)  We  proved  that  the 
copper  which  we  found  present  in  preserved  peas, 
and  which  was  equal  to  about  one  grain  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  the  tin  containing  9J  to  9J  ozs.  contents, 
was  there  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  and 
could  be  entirely  dissolved  out  of  that  state  by  a 
process  of  artificial  digestion  conducted  in  the  labo- 
ratory. We  then  took  repeated  doses  of  sulphate 
of  copper  over  a  period  of  seven  days,  each  daily 
dose  consisting  of  three-tenths  of  a  grain  of  the 
compound,  and  proved  by  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  copper 
was  eliminated  in  the  ficces,  a  result  which  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  well  known  of  the  action  of 
ferric  preparations  when  taken  into  the  system.  If 
now,  we  argued,  a  large  proportion  of  a  dose  of 
a  soluble  salt  of  copper  is  eliminated  from  the 
system,  how  much  larger  must  be  the  proportion  in 
the  case  of  an  insoluble  compound  of  copper  such 
as  that  which  exists  in  preserved  peas  !  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  in  our  earlier  experiments  with  arti- 
ficial digestion  we  had  found  that  the  process  had 
to  be  greatly  protracted  to  insure  the  solution  of  all 
the  copper,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper  present  in  preserved  peas  would 
pass  unchanged,  and  therefore  unabsorbed,  through 
the  intestinal  canal.  Thus,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  a  well-founded  opinion  that  the  minute 
amount  of  that  metal  present  in  such  articles  of 
food  as  preserved  peas  could  not  prejudicially  in- 
fluence health.  Our  paper  led  to  an  interesting 
discussion  and  a  good  deal  of  confirmative  evidence. 
Thus  Dr.  Rowe  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  stream  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall  which  had  supplied  drinking 
water  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tained sufficient  copper  to  be  profitably  precipitated 
by  iron,  and  yet  had  been  freely  consumed  without 
inconvenience  or  danger.  The  well-known  experi- 
ments of  M.  Galippe,  then  recently  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  confirmed 
by  and  confirmative  of  our  own  resuhs.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  M.  Gautier's  opinion,  much  more  lately 
expressed,  is  by  no  means  of  a  novel  character. 

I  may  add  that  some  time  ago  a  singular  con- 
firmation of  the  results  of  the  investigation  conducted 
by   Dr.  Paul  and  myself  was  forthcoming  at  the 


hands  of  Dr.  Michele  Giunti,  of  Portici,  who  con- 
tributed an  important  paper  to  the  GcLsetta  Chimica 
Itaiiana  ^see  the  abstract  in  Jour,  Chem.  Soc.^ 
1880,  p.  275).  He  discovered  copper  to  be  present 
in  some  bats'  guano  obtained  from  a  cave  at  Santagata 
d'  Esaro  to  the  extent  of  o'348  to  0-403  per  cent,  of 
cupric  oxide  (CuO),  and  upon  examination  of  the 
bats,  whose  excrements  had  formed  the  guano,  he 
found  the  incinerated  residue  furnished  an  amount 
equal  to  00014  on  the  original  weight  of  the 
animals.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  Dr.  Giunti  adds, 
that  the  proportion  of  copper  found  in  the  animals 
being  much  less  than  that  in  the  guano,  confirmation 
is  lent  to  the  observations  of  Paul  and  Kingzett  that 
when  copper  is  administered  internally,  the  greater 
portion  passes  out  with  the  excrements. 

Dr.  Giunti  examined  more  than  twenty  species  of 
insects  for  copper,  which  was  always  found  present, 
as  it  was  also  in  the  hedgehog:  and  a  species  of 
hzard.  He  accounts  for  the  very  large  quantity 
found  in  the  Klatta  orient  alts  (0*826  per  cent  CuO 
on  the  ash)  by  the  fact  that  they  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  copper  vessels  in  their  excursions  about 
the  house  in  search  of  food.  In  the  paper  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred,  Dr.  Paul  and  I  stated, 
*  We  think  it  probable  that  quite  as  much  copper 
finds  its  way  into  the  system  through  the  handling 
of  copper  coins,  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  cooking 
operations,  and  in  the  consumption  of  pickles  and 
such  articles  which  are  often  prepared  in  copper 
vessels.  At  least  we  believe  preserved  peas  are 
absolutely  innocuous  to  health.' 

Thr  Housing  of  the  Poor. — The  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe  has  been  making  diligent  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Stonehouse,  and 
finding  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  has 
initiated  the  work  by  promising  to  give  a  site  for  a  block 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  and  1,000/.  towards  their 
erection.  Dr.  Ilingston  has  promised  another  1,000/., 
Mr.  Bulteel  500/.,  and  Mr.  Pethick  250/.,  and  thus 
practically  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  a  block  of 
workmen's  dwellings  larger  than  any  of  those  in  Ply- 
mouth, are  forthcoming.  Mr.  Snell  will  immediately  pre- 
pare plans,  and  the  erection  will  be  commenced  without 
delay.  Perhaps  this  admirable  example  will  stimulate 
others  to  do  equally  good  and  practical  work  in  the  same 
direction. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Elmsox,  ventilating  engineer,  Leeds,  has 
just  issued  a  mounted  sheet  of  designs,  showing  how  easily 
the  Stevens*  exhaust  ventilators  can  be  constructed  in  an 
ornamental  form.  These  ventilators  have  no  movable 
parts  and,  i^hilst  using  the  wind  power  to  the  fullest  ex- 
lent,  they  offer  the  least  resistance  10  the  warm  air  passing 
out  in  calm  weather.  It  is  claimed  that  the  price  of  these 
cowls  is  only  one-half  that  of  some  other  makers  in  the 
market. 

Thk  syndicate  appointed  to  superintend  the  Cambridge 
examinations  in  State  Medicine  have  issued  their  ninth 
annual  report,  in  which  they  state  that  sixteen  candidates 
presented  themselves  at  the  examination  held  in  October 
last  in  Part  I.,  and  seventeen  candidates  in  Part  II.  Six- 
teen who  passed  in  both  parts  received  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  Sanitary  Science.  The  corresponding  num- 
bers in  1882  were  fifteen  candidates  in  Part  I.,  fourteen 
candidates  in  Part  II.,  and  eleven  passed  both  parts  and 
received  certificates.  The  number  of  candidates  who  ha?e 
failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners  is,  proportionately  to  the 
number  examined,  less  than  at  previous  examinations. 

The  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Betbnal  Cfe«^ 
have  served  the  owners  of  at  least  380  dilapidated  houses 
with  notices  requiring  them  to  put  the  tenements  in  • 
habitable  state  of  repair. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive^  with  a  view  to 
publication,  announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


LEGISLATION     FOB     HABITUAL 
DBUNKABDS. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Dalrymple  Home  for 
Inebriates  at  Rickmansworth  again  directs  attention 
in  a  pointed  manner  to  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act  of  1879,  under  which  this  home  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  home  is  conducted  by  a  committee, 
elected  by  an  influential  philanthropic  association, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
association  derives  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the 
undertaking.  The  home,  which  will  accommodate 
sixteen  patients,  is,  moreover,  a  charming  country 
residence,  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  the  terms 
under  which  the  patients  are  received  are  very 
moderate,  so  that  the  establishment  appears  alto- 
gether to  be  started  with  every  probability  of  success 
in  its  favour.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  allowable  to  hope 
that  the  reclamations  effected  within  its  walls  may 
be  both  many  and  permanent 

As  regards  the  legislation  under  which  persons  of 
inebriate  habits  may  be  received  into  the  home  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  ignorance,  which  extends 
even  to  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners,*  upon 
whom  probably  will  chiefly  fall  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  patients  to  seek  for  admission.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  a  short  review  of  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act  of  1879  may,  at  the  pre- 
sent season,  prove  advantageous.  The  Act  was 
chiefly  promoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Dalrymple, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  is  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  con- 
trol and  cure  of  Habitual  Drunkards.'  It  applies  to 
all  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  came 
into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1880,  and  is 
to  remain  in  operation  for  ten  years.  An  *  habitual 
drunkard '  is  defined  to  be  *  a  person  who,  not  being 
amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is,  notwith- 
standing, by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to 
himself  or  herself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of 
managing  himself  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  affairs.' 

The  homes,  called  *  retreats '  in  the  Act,  must  be 
licensed  by  the  local  magistrates,  and  the  licence 
may  be  granted  to  any  person  or  to  two  or  more 
persons  jointly  for  any  period  not  exceeding  thirteen 
months,  when  it  is  renewable.  One  at  least  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  licence  is  granted  shall  reside 
in  the  retreat,  and  be  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment. A  duly-<jualified  medical  man  shall  be 
employed  as  medical  attendant  of  the  retreat,  but 
the  licensee,  if  his  name  be  on  the  medical  register, 
may  himself  act  as  such  medical  attendant.  No 
licence  shall  be  given  to  any  person  who  is  licensed 
to  keep  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.    The 


licence  may  be  transferred  by  the  magistrates  from 
one  person  to  another  ;  whilst,  if  the  retreat  becomes 
unfit  for  habitation,  the  discharge  of  the  persons 
detained  therein  shall  be  ordered  by  the  inspector 
of  retreats  or  the  magistrates.  Any  habitual 
drunkard  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  a  retreat 
may  make  application  to  the  licensee  of  a  retreat, 
stating  the  time  during  which  he  or  she  undertakes 
to  remain  in  the  retreat.  The  application  must  be 
according  to  a  special  prescribed  form,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  statutory  declaration  of  two 
persons,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  an 
habitual  drunkard.  The  signature  of  the  applicant 
must  be  attested  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
must  have  satisfied  themselves  that  he  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  must  have  explained  to  him  the  effect 
of  his  application.  Once  admitted,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  leave  the  retreat  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  mentioned  in  his  application,  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  period  of  twelve  calendar  months. 
Notice  of  the  reception  of  a  patient  has  to  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  patient  may  be  discharged  at  any  time 
by  a  magistrate  upon  the  request  of  the  licensee  of 
the  retreat,  if  the  request  shall  appear  reasonable 
and  proper. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  an  inspector 
and  assistant  inspector  of  retreats,  whose  duties 
shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe, and  whose  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Treasury,  and  paid  by  Government.  Every  licence, 
and  every  renewal  of  a  licence,  shall  be  impressed 
with  a  stamp  of  five  pounds,  and  ten  shillings  for 
every  patient  above  ten  whom  it  is  intended  ta 
admit  into  the  retreat,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
licensee.  Every  retreat  shall  be  inspected  at  the 
least  twice  a  year,  and  the  discharge  of  any  person 
detained  therein  may  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  inspector  shall  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year  present  an  annual  report, 
giving  full  particulars  of  each  retreat,  and  of  the 
patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  which  shall 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State 
may  make,  cancel,  or  alter  rules  for  the  management 
of  retreats.  Any  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  or  a  County  Court  judge  within  whose 
district  the  retreat  is  situated,  may  authorise  any 
person  to  visit  and  examine  any  person  detained  in 
a  retreat,  and  to  report  thereon  ;  and  the  judge,  on 
receiving  the  report,  may,  if  he  think  fit,  order  the 
discharge  of  such  person  from  the  retreat  At  the 
request  of  the  licensee  of  a  retreat  a  magistrate  may 
permit  an  habitual  drunkard  who  has  been  already 
admitted  to  the  retreat  to  live  out  of  it  with  a  trust- 
worthy person  until  the  original  period  of  detention 
shall  have  expired.  If  the  habitual  drunkard,  thus 
semi-liberated,  escapes  or  refuses  to  be  restrained 
from  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  he  shall  forfeit 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  may  be  taken  back  to  the 
retreat.  The  magistrate  or  Secretary  of  State  may 
also  revoke  the  leave  of  absence. 

It  is  an  offence  against  the  Act  if  the  licensee 
of  a  retreat  wilfully  fails  to  comply  with  its  provisions, 
or  neglects  the  patients  placed  in  the  retreat ;  or  if 
any  person  employed  therein  wilfully  neglects  any 
of  the  patients,  or  assists  in  their  escape  therefrom, 
or,  without  the  authority  of  the  licensee  or  medical 
officer  of  the  retreat,  supplies  any  patient  with  any 
intoxicating  liquor,  or  sedative  narcotic,  or  stimu- 
lant drug  or  preparation.  If  a  patient  wilfully 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  retreat  he  is 
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liable,  upon  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  a  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  such 
time  he  shall  be  restored  to  the  retreat  for  curative 
treatment  until  the  expiration  of  the  originally  pre- 
scribed period  of  detention.  If  a  patient  escapes,  a 
magistrate  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension, 
and  remit  him  to  the  retreat.  In  the  case  of  death 
of  a  patient  the  medical  attendant  shall,  under 
penalty  for  omission,  send  an  attested  statement  of 
the  cause  of  death  to  the  coroner,  to  the  registrar  of 
deaths,  and  to  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  The 
penalty  for  all  offences  against  the  Act  committed 
by  any  person,  not  being  a  patient  detained  in  a 
retreat,  is  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  or 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months 
with  or  without  hard  labour.  Any  person  convicted 
has  liberty  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Act  is  a  substantial 
instalment  of  legislation  for  inebriates  ;  affirming,  as 
it  does,  the  principle  that  retreats  for  habitual 
drunkards  might  be  opened.  Nevertheless  amend- 
ments in  the  Act  seem  now  to  be  called  for,  as  was 
explained  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Hud- 
dersfield  in  October  last.  He  showed  therein  that 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  Act,  which  will  expire 
in  1889,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  hitherto 
almost  entire  non-use  of  it  that  has  been  made.  The 
short  period  during  which  the  Act  is  to  be  in  opera- 
tion has  naturally  prevented  any  large  outlay  on 
retreats,  only  two  of  which  were  open  in  January 
last 

The  first  improvement,  therefore,  sought  for  in  the 
Act  is  that  it  shall  be  made  a  permanent  instead  of 
a  temporary  measure.  The  presence  of  two  magis- 
trates, who  must  together  examine  the  patient,  is 
another  hindrance  to  the  full  usefulness  of  the  Act, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  a  woman.  One 
magistrate  alone  could  do  all  that  is  required  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  patient's  own 
written  confession,  backed  by  medical  or  other 
certificates,  should  be  sufficient  to  procure  admission 
to  the  retreat.  It  should  further  be  possible,  as  it 
is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  nearest  relatives 
or  friends  of  an  habitual  drunkard  to  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  backed  with  a  medical  certificate,  and 
to  obtain  from  him  an  order  for  the  compulsory 
detention  of  the  patient  in  a  licensed  retreat.  For, 
as  Dr.  Kerr  pertinently  remarked,  *  besides  the 
terrible  injury  he  inflicts  on  his  household,  the 
habitual  drunkard  works  much  mischief  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  not  a  friend 
but  a  foe  to  the  public  good.  He  is  a  disturber  of 
the  peace,  a  promoter  of  riot,  and  the  occasion  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  criminal  and  reformatory 
expenditure  of  the  country.  He  is  also  a  standing 
menace  to  the  security  of  life.*  The  power  to  detain 
all  classes  of  inebriates  should  also  be  extended, 
so  as  to  permit  Boards  of  Guardians  to  detain 
habitual  drunkards,  who  are  paupers,  for  a  definite 
period  in  homes,  which  might  be  made  industrial 
reformatories,  and  possibly  might  become  almost 
self-supporting. 

Such  amendments  as  these  seem  certainly  to  be 
called  for,  and  with  their  enactment  the  Act  might 
be  expected  to  become  extremely  useful  to  the  State, 
to  the  distressed  friends  and  relatives  of  inebriates, 
and  to  these  unfortunate  people  themselves,  who, 
being  detained  for  a  time  in  retreats  under  its 
beneficial    provisions,    would    in    many   instances 


obtain  therefrom  such  a  permanent  improvement  in 
bodily  health  and  mental  strength  as  would  enable 
them  to  return  afterwards  to  their  ordinary  spheres 
of  usefulness  in  life. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

WARRANTY  AS  TO  QUALITY  OF  MILK 
A  CASE  of  some  importance  as  to  the  construction 
to  be  placed  on  section  25  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875,  was  recently  heard  at  Bristol.  A  dair)'- 
man  was  summoned  for  selling  milk  adulterated 
with  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  adulteration  was 
not  denied,  but  it  was  urged  that  the  milk  was  sold 
in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  it  was  received, 
and  that  the  agreement  between  the  dealer  and 
retailer  was  really  a  warranty  within  the  meaning  of 
section  25.  The  bench  reserved  their  decision,  but 
ultimately  refused  to  accept  the  contract  as  a 
warranty,  being  of  opinion  that  from  section  27  it 
must  be  intended  not  to  apply  to  future  supplies  of 
goods,  but  to  a  specific  document  containing  words 
implying  warranty  given  with  the  articles  sold,  and 
not  to  a  running  contract.  The  bench  supported 
their  opinion  by  referring  to  the  decision  of  Baron 
Pollock  in  the  case  of  Rook  v.  Hopley  (38  L.  J., 
N.S.,  649),  in  which  it  was  held  that  *  what  is 
required  by  the  statute  is  a  writing  expressing  on  the 
face  of  it  that  it  is  a  warranty.'  In  the  case  of 
Rook  V.  Hopley,  referred  to  above,  a  retailer  was 
proceeded  against  for  selling  lard  adulterated  with 
15  per  cent  of  water,  and  his  defence  was  that  he 
had  at  the  time  of  purchase  obtained  a  warranty 
from  the  dealer.  This  document  set  out  that  four 
tins  of  lard.  No.  i,  of  28  pounds  each,  had  been 
purchased.  It  has  been  previously  held,  in  the  case 
of  Josling  V,  Kingsford,  that  words  of  description 
do  not  constitute  a  warranty,  though  adulteration 
would  afibrd  a  proof  of  repudiating  the  contract ; 
and  Baron  Pollock  held  that  the  document  was  a 
niere  bought  note,  and  not  an  express  written 
warranty.  The  question  raised  at  Bristol  is  one  of 
general  interest,  since  not  long  ago  a  large  dairy 
company  escaped  conviction  on  a  similar  plea. 

THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  IN  MANUFACTURING 

TOWNS. 
Not  long  ago  (Sanitary  Record,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  408) 
we   drew    attention    to  the    prevalence  of    smoke 
nuisances  at   Salford,  to  their  pernicious   influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  people,  and  to  the  measures 
which  weie  being  adopted  by  the   local   authority 
towards  minimising  the  evil.     Dr.  Tatham  refers 
again  to  the  subject  in  his  last  report,  and  states 
that  while  at  the  close  of  188 1  there  were  316  boilers 
and    furnaces    properly  constructed  and    301    im- 
properly constructed,  the  figures  for  1882  are  378 
and  250  respectively,  while  a  number  of  old  and 
imperfectly  constructed  boilers  had  been  replaced 
by  new  and  improved  ones.     During  the  year  under 
report  149  notices  had  been  served  upon  owners  to 
properly  construct  their  furnaces,  but  more   than 
50  per  cent,  were  apparently  unheeded,  since  in  70  * 
cases  only  were  the  notices  complied  with.     LegalJ 
proceedings  were  taken  in  but  sixteen  cases,  nine  of^ 
which  were  against  persons  for  neglig^tly  usin^ 
furnaces  constructed  to  consume  their  own  smoke^ 
six  for  using  furnaces  not  so  constructed,  and  on^ 
for  permitting  a  smoke  nuisance.     So  far  as  tb^ 
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inspector  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
lack  of  attention  or  zeal,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  or  systematic- 
ally dealt  with  as  it  should  be.  The  area  of  the 
borough,  which  extends  over  eight  square  miles,  is, 
as  Dr.  Tatham  points  out,  so  large  that,  in  order  to 
keep  this  nuisance  within  reasonable  check,  the 
authority  will  find  it  necessary  to  commit  the  super- 
vision of  the  chimneys  to  an  inspector  whose  undi- 
vided attention  shall  be  directed  to  this  duty.  Surely 
this  is  but  little  to  ask,  when  the  health  and  comfort 
of  184,000  persons  are  considered.  A  somewhat 
similar  state  of  things  exists  at  Preston,  where  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  share  of  the 
high  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  is  due  to  the  impurities  which  are  constantly 
being  discharged  into  the  air.  Mr.  Pilkington,  the 
health  officer,  advises  careful  stoking,  but  he  thinks 
that  combined  action  on  the  part  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities in  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  a  uniform 
scale  upon  which  to  base  prosecutions,  would  be  a 
great  step  towards  remedying  the  evil. 


MORTALITY  IN  PRISONS. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners for  the  year  ended  March  31  last,  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  natural  causes 
amongst  prisoners  of  both  sexes  in  the  local  prisons 
of  England  and  Wales  during  1882-83,  was  141, 
representing  a  death-rate  of  7*8  per  1,000  of  the 
daily  average  population.  This  rate  was  0*4  below 
that  recorded  in  1882,  and  was  2*2  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  ten  and  a  half  years.  Pulmonary 
phthisis  was  fatal  in  18  cases,  but  in  12  of  these  the 
disease  was  known  to  have  originated  before  re- 
ception into  prison.  Moreover,  all  but  one  of  15 
deaths  recorded  from  heart-disease  were  of  prisoners 
suffering  at  the  time  of  their  incarceration.  Indeed, 
out  of  the  whole  mortality  the  disease  which  was 
the  cause  of  death  originated  before  imprisonment 
in  70  cases.  The  releases  on  medical  grounds  were 
127  in  1882-83,  as  against  118  in  the  previous  year  ; 
and  weie  it  not  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
prisoners  are  received  in  a  diseased  condition,  the 
general  death-rate,  and  the  rate  of  release  on  medical 
grounds,  would  be  much  lower  than  they  are. 
Enteric  fever  was  fatal  in  one  case  only,  and  to  this 
fact  prominent  attention  is  called  in  the  report  as 
indicating  the  high  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  numbers  of  suicides  (ten) 
was  less  than  that  of  any  year  on  record,  either 
before  or  since  the  prisons  came  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commissioners.  Reference  is  made 
in  the  report  to  the  recommendation  passed  by  the 
prison  conference  last  year,  *  that  prisoners  sentenced 
lor  three  or  four  months  should,  for  the  last  three 
weeks  of  imprisonment,  have  an  improved  dietary,' 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency or  otherwise  of  the  diet.  The  committee 
were  unable  to  discover  any  instances  in  proof  of 
the  statement  that  prisoners  undergoing  these  sen- 
tences were  sometimes  '  so  weakened  by  the  diet  as 
to  be  imfit  for  hard  labour  on  discharge,'  while 
evidence  to  the  contrary  was  abundant.  It  is  clear 
that  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  diet  now 
in  use  is  amply  sufficient,  and  they  conclude  their 
report  by  making  a  recommendation  which  they 
bdieve  will  'meet    the  views  of  the   conference 


without  bringing  about  the  evils  which  would  ensue 
from  such  interference  as  would  affect  the  whole 
scheme  of  diet'  The  recommendation  is  that 
medical  officers  may  be  desired  carefully  to  examine 
every  prisoner  undergoing  a  sentence  of  three  to 
four  months'  imprisonment,  twenty-one  days  before 
discharge,  with  the  object  of  ordering  an  increase  of 
diet,  if  such  increase  should  in  any  case  be  deemed 
to  be  necessary.  Steps  have  lately  been  taken  to 
carry  this  recommendation  into  effect. 


RECREATION    FOR   THE    PEOPLE. 

There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  the  whole  duty  of 
local  authorities  is  comprised  in  the  laying  down  of 
drain -pi  pes  and  the  supply  of  dust-carts.  Professed 
economists  scout  as  extravagant  any  efforts  towards 
making  the  lives  of  the  poor  brighter  and  happier 
by  the  foundation  of  free  libraries  or  the  provision 
of  means  of  recreation.  A  novel  and  interesting 
experiment  has  recently  been  tried  at  Birkenhead  in 
the  establishment  of  a  public  bowling  and  quoiting 
ground  in  the  park.  The  ground  was  opened  in 
May,  and  was  well  attended  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  No  charge  is  made  for  admittance  to 
the  ground,  but  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of 
the  bowls  or  quoits:  The  receipts  show  that  3,226 
players  had  used  the  bowls  and  4,004  the  quoits ; 
and  there  is  thus  excellent  evidence  that  the  Health 
Committee's  efforts  to  provide  the  means  of  healthy 
open-air  recreation  have  been  successful.  Probably 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  thus  exercising 
their  muscles  and  improving  their  physique  would, 
but  for  the  Committee's  action,  have  been  wasting 
their  time  and  their  money  in  the  public-house. 


DIMINUTION   OF   DISEASE  BY  COMPULSORY 
NOTIFICATION. 

Some  few  months  ago  a  controversy  that  threatened 
at  one  time  to  cause  unpleasant  complications  arose 
between  the  health  officers  of  certain  towns  where 
compulsory  notification  is  in  force,  and  those  who 
argue  that  notification  is  of  no  practical  avail  in  the 
diminution  of  infectious  disease.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  for  health  officers  to  look  with  favour  on  a 
plan  which  facilitates  and  expedites  their  work  in  so 
many  important  ways,  whilst  the  repugnance  of  the 
medical  practitioner  to  constitute  himself  the  agent 
for  the  notification  has  probably  induced  many  to 
magnify  the  mishaps  which  now  and  again  happen, 
and  to  accept  too  readily  the  somewhat  broad 
assertion  that  notification  does  no  good.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  question  the  figures  given  in  Mr. 
Vacher's  recent  report  on  }i-rKf:ihead  deserve 
notice.  Mr.  Vacher  is  one  of  the  Oest-known  and 
most -trusted  of  our  urban  medical  officers  of  health. 
Mainly  through  his  work,  Birkenhead  has  become 
noted  for  the  energy  and  completeness  of  its  sanitary 
administration.  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Vacher  says: 
'The  allegation  that  compulsory  notification  in 
places  where  it  exists  has  increased  the  mortality 
from  diseases  required  to  be  notified  is  certainly  not 
supported  by  facts  in  Birkenhead  thus  far.'  *  The 
mortality  from  the  diseases  required  to  be  notified, 
during  the  first  quarters  of  the  four  years  1878-81, 
averaged  38}  ;  the  mortality  from  the  same  during 
the  second  quarters  of  these  four  years  averaged 
35  ;  during  the  third  quarter  it  averaged  23}  ;  and 
during  the  fourth  quarter  it  averaged  48^.  Compul- 
sory notification  became  the  rule  at  the  end  of  1081, 
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and  the  corresponding  mortality  during  the  four 
quarters  of  1882  was  respectively  18,  17,  23,  and  43. 
In  brief,  the  deaths  from  diseases  required  to  be 
notified  were  lor  in  1882  ;  in  the  four  years  imme- 
diately preceding  they  averaged  upwards  of  145. 
The  general  mortality  was  not  exceptionally  low  in 
1882 — the  death-rate  was  20-11  ;  in  the  four  preced- 
ing years  it  averaged  I9'84.  The  mortality  from 
zymotic  diseases  not  required  to  be  notified  was  not 
exceptionally  low  in  1882— the  death-rate  from 
whooping-cough  was  1*02,  from  diarrhoea  72,  and 
from  other  zymotics  77  ;  in  the  four  preceding  years 
the  mean  death-rates  from  each  of  these  were  -67, 
•67,  and  70  respectively.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Vacher 
asks,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  compulsory  notifi- 
cation was  to  some  extent  instrumental  in  lowering 
the  mortality  from  the  diseases  required  to  be 
notified  ? 


BUTCHER  SHOPS  AND  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  last  report  on  the  health  of 
Sunderland,  draws  prominent  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  town  being  provided  with  a  public 
abattoir.  At  present  many  of  the  butchers  kill  their 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  shops,  having  their  lairs  on 
the  premises,  and  in  consequence  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  groups  of  children,  and  sometimes 
grown-up  persons,  collected  about  a  shop  witnessing 
the  felling  of  a  beast  or  the  sticking  of  a  sheep. 
Apart  from  the  moral  view  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Harris  points  out  that  this  public  method  of 
slaughtering  cattle  is  likely  to  cause  a  severe  shock 
to  persons  who  are  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
he  instances  two  cases  in  which  ladies  were  attacked 
with  hysterics  through  seeing  beasts  felled  as  they 
passed  an  open  shop.  Unfortunately  for  the  in- 
habitants, there  is  no  clause  in  the  by-laws  which 
govern  these  shops  to  compel  the  butchers  to  close 
their  premises  while  slaughtering  is  going  on.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  provision  of  an  abat- 
toir, especially  in  a  town  circumstanced  like  Sunder- 
land, are  obvious,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Health  Committee  seem  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  question,  since  they  intend  seeking  powers  in  a 
local  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
slaughter-house.  This  step  will  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  the  grounds  of  public  health  and  decency. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  moreover,  little 
need  be  feared,  for  with  efficient  management  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  establishment  should  not 
be  made  quite  self-supporting. 


PREVALENXE   OF  TUBERCULAR   DISEASE. 

In  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  Johnston  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Leicester,  is  an  interesting  account  of 
an  examination  into  the  causes  of  an  alleged  ex- 
cessive prevalence  in  that  town  of  diseases  of  the 
tubercular  class.  During  the  four  years  1878-81 
there  were  841  deaths  recorded  from  these  causes. 
Inquiry  as  to  the  heredity  of  the  disease  showed  that 
in  206,  or  5 1  per  cent.,  of  the  cases  there  was  an 
undoubted  history  that  the  family  were  consumptive. 
In  many  of  the  remaining  197  cases  there  was  an 
evident  dislike  among  the  people  to  furnish  the  real 
cause  of  death  of  their  relatives,  but  no  doubt  was 
left  in  Dr.  Johnston's  mind  that  a  history  of  con- 
sumption was  connected  with  many  of  their  families. 
Damp  houses  seem  to  have  exercised  but  little  effect 
in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  since  those  parts  of 
the  borough  which  suflfer  most  in  times  of  flood  were 


least  affected  during  the  four  years  under  notice.  In 
regard  to  the  influence  of  occupations,  out  of  316  of 
the  male  deaths,  the  highest  mortality  occurred 
amongst  those  employed  in  the  shoe  trade.  Sixty 
were  engaged  in  working  trades,  46  were  labourers, 
&c.,  34  were  warehouse  hands,  28  were  tradesmen, 
and  20  were  mechanics.  Of  51  females,  18  were 
warehouse  and  7  factory  hands,  14  lived  at  home,  and 
the  heading  *  various '  accounts  for  the  remaining  12. 
Judged  by  these  figures  the  death-rate  of  Leicester 
from  tubercular  affections  does  not  reem  to  be  more 
serious  than  that  of  many  other  manufacturing 
towns. 


MORTUARIES  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
most  promising  remedy  for  the  overcrowding  of  the 
poor,  now  attracting  so  much  public  attention,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  urgent  and  pressing  need  of 
increased  mortuary  accommodation.  That  a  dead 
body  should  have  to  remain  day  after  day  in  the 
same  room  as  the  living,  for  lack  of  a  proper  recep- 
tacle for  it  pending  burial,  is,  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  has  recently  again  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  An 
inquiry  made  some  lime  ago  revealed  the  startling 
fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  metropolitan 
sanitary  districts  there  was  no  mortuary  accom- 
modation at  all,  and  where  it  does  exist  it  is 
commonly  administered  on  the  narrowest  parochial 
principles.  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  inquest 
held  a  short  time  ago  on  the  body  of  a  lad  who  had 
lost  his  life  by  the  overbalancing  of  a  boat,  the 
coroner's  officer  stated  that  having  found  the  body 
in  the  parish  of  Aldgate,  where  the  mortuary  has 
been  demolished  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  he  carried  it  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Wapping.  Here  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
placing  it ;  and  the  mortuary  keeper  told  him  that 
he  would  not  in  future  receive  any  bodies  from  with- 
out his  parish.  In  answer  to  the  officer's  application 
to  know  how  to  proceed  in  future  cases,  the  coroner 
stated  that  what  he  had  just  heard  was  a  great  public 
scandal,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  parish  officers  to  provide  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  bodies  of  those  found  dead,  and  he 
directed  his  officer,  should  such  a  case  arise  again, 
to  take  the  body  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, and,  failing  that,  to  the  police  station. 
Could  any  plea  much  stronger  than  this  be  wanted 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  Load  on 
municipal  arrangements  ? 


PLUMBING. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society 
a  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  master  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  in  response 
to  a  communication  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  from  the  society,  expressing  the  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  Guild  of  Plumbers  in  promoting 
the  systematic  instruction,  examination,  and  regis- 
tration of  plumbers.  The  master  of  the  Plumbers' 
Company  intimates  that  the  attention  of  the  Guild 
is  directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  methods  of  for- 
warding the  desired  object  were  under  consideration, 
in  which  they  would  be  glad  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Health  Society.  In  the  previous  year, 
the  National  Health  Society  had  instituted  a  series 
\  I  of  lectures   to  plumbers  which  were  attended  by 
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audiences  so  large  that  the  course  had  to  be  repeated 
and  a  subsequent  examination  was  held  which  in- 
cluded the  testing  of  practical  work  done  by- 
plumbers.  It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Shaw 
and  Mr,  Ernest  Turner;  th^  result  showed  that, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  plumbers  were  evidently 
very  desirous  of  better  instruct  ton  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  work  was,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, so  defective,  even  amorg  the  picked  men 
who  appeared  for  examination,  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  prizes  could  be  awarded,  and  very 
little  of  the  work  was  of  first  rate  quality,  Mr, 
Ernest  Hart,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  read  a  detailed  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Liverpool  on  this  sub- 
ject, including  a  draft  for  proposed  legislation,  and 
willj  in  the  course  of  the  season,  make  a  communica* 
tion  at  the  British  Institute  of  Architects  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  that  society  in 
this  much  needed  measure  of  sanitary  reforni. 


THE   LONDON  WATER   QUESTION, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : — ^That  this 
VcEtry  heartily  congratulates  Mr,  Archibald  E, 
Dobbs  and  Mr,  Frank  Dethridge  on  the  unanimous 
judgment  that  has  been  given  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  action  against  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks 
Company,  and  this  Board  hereby  records  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  spirit  and  energy  displayed  by 
Mr,  Dobbs  and  Mr,  Dethridge  in  taking  up  a  matter 
so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  metropolis,  and  of  Paddington  in  particular,  and 
desires  to  thank  them  for  havin*^  done  so,* 

Mr,  Mark  H.  Judge  suggested  that  a  special  com* 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  make  some  more 
pubhc  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  ratepayers  by  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Mr.  Dethridge^ 
and  ultimately  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
vb,  i—^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
how  best  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  can  mark 
their  deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Mr,  Archibald 
Dobbs  and  Mr,  Frank  Dethridge  for  their  action 
against  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company, 
and  that  the  other  Vestries  and  Local  Boards  of 
JJondon  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  this  Vestry  in 
the  matter.' 


SEWERS   AND   HOUSE  DRAINS. 

I'ROFESSOR  F,  DE  Chaumont,  F,R,S,,  presided  at 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Parkes  Museum  on 
^Thursday,  November  29,  when  Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  of 
King's  College,  deliv^ercd  an  address  on  '  Diseases 
^niaused  by  Sanitary  Defects,*    After  giving  a  series 
^f  proofs  of  disease  resulting  from  sanitary  defects, 
I>r.  Kelly  referred  to  ihe  present  system  of  venti- 
lating the  sewers  and  the  house  drains  separately, 
^nd  upged  that  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  the  traps 
^nd  air-chambers  now  used  to  disconnect  the  house 
^irains  from  the  public  sewer.     He  advocated  the 
direct  connection  of  the  house  drain  with  the  sewer 
in  every  case,  so  that  the  ventilating  pipe  to  each 
house  might  serve  as  a  ventilator  to  the  public  sewen 
In   the  discussion  which   followed,    Mr.    Mark   H, 
Judge,  A.R.LB,A,,  said  that  he  saw  great  danger  in 
the  suggestion  that  private  house-drains  and  soil- 
pipes  should  be  used  as  ventilators  for  the  public 
sewcTs,    The  public  sewers   should  be   thoroughly 
veniUatcd  by  the  public  authorities,  and  the  ventilators 


as  well  as  the  sewers  should  always  be  under  pubhc 
control,  which  could  never  be  the  case  where  Dr. 
Kelly's  suggestion  might  be  adopted,  Mr,  Judge 
contended  that  every  house  should  be  disconnected 
from  the  public  sewer,  and  that  then  the  owner  or 
occupier  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  his  own  drains  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
his  dwelling.  Dr.  Foore,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  referred  to  the  open  sewers 
which  run  throu-^h  acres  of  market  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  carrying  into  the  Thames 
what  ought  to  be  given  to  the  land.  There  was  a 
moral  responsibility  in  this  matter  which  was  over- 
looked, and  he  thought  that  in  country  districts 
instead  of  combined  systems  of  drainage  being 
adopted,  the  refuse  of  each  house  should  be  deposited 
on  the  land  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
M,LC.E,,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the  question  of  moral 
responsibility  was  one  which  educated  men  did  not 
yet  recognise  in  connection  with  drainage.  He  knew 
of  cases  where  educated  and  wealthy  people  were 
even  now  putting  in  cesspools,  thus  contaminating 
the  water  supply  of  their  own  or  other  districts. 

CinCAGO    CANNED  BEEF. 

Thf,  consumption  of  Chicago  beef  is  ver)^  large 
in  America^  but  for  many  years  Chicago  canned 
beef  has  been  the  subject  of  a  well-founded  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  consumers.  This  suspicion 
and  distrust  arose  from  the  fact  that  animals  known 
to  be  suffering  with  disease,  such  as  hog  cholera, 
cancer  and  splenic  fever  in  cows,  and  foot-rot  in 
sheep,  were  shipped  to  the  stock-yard?  in  this  city, 
and  slaughtered  either  by  unscrupulous  local  dealers 
or  by  packers.  There  was  great  profit  in  the  prac- 
tice. This  rascally  trade  is  we  are  glad  to  learn  to 
be  broken  up.  For  some  time  the  health  department 
have  had  one  inspector  located  at  the  stock-yards. 
Since  September  1  he  has  condemned  and  sent  to 
rendering  establishments  eighty- five  head  of  cattle. 
At  the  present  time  two  inspectors  arc  located  there, 
and  their  inspection  is  severe.  This  inspection  will 
undoubtedly  be  maintained,  and  there  need,  it  is 
affirmed,  be  no  further  fear  of  the  quality  of  meat 
offered  for  sale  in  Chicago, 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculturet  Mr,  George 
B.  Loring,  has  issued  a  circular^  in  which  be  has 
called,  at  Chicago,  on  November  1 5  and  1 6,  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  all  bodies  interested  in 
the  animal  industries  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
convention  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  under 
the  following  beads  :-=(i)  The  extent  to  which  they 
prevail  in  the  United  States  ;  (2)  the  methods  of 
their  introduction  and  spread  \  (3)  the  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  eradicated  or  isolated ;  (4)  the 
efficiency  of  existing  legislation, 

WORKMEN'S   DWELLINGS   AT   MULHAUSEN, 

Some  interesting  information  as  to  the  work  done 
by  the  association  for  providing  workmen  in  Mul- 
hausen  with  commodious  houses  was  given  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  by  the  President,  M.  Jean 
Dolfus,  the  well-known  manufacturer.  From  the 
report  which  he  read,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  last  year,  the 
number  of  houses  built  was  1,016,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  six,  had  been  sold.    Twelve  more 
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have  been  built  since,  and  all  of  these  have  since 
been  sold ;  while  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months  as  many  more  will  be  built  When  the 
report  speaks  of  the  houses  beins:  sold,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  the  purchasers  are  paying 
for  them  by  instalments,  but  the  workmen  arc  not 
often  in  default,  for  731  of  the  1,028  are  already  paid 
for  in  full,  and  in  only  eleven  cases  has  the  associa- 
tion been  obliged  to  take  back  a  house,  while  only 
fifty-three  of  the  purchasers  are  in  arrear,  and  that 
for  sums  ranging  from  8/.  to  24/.  The  average  cost 
of  each  house  is  about  160/.  The  association  also 
owns  several  furnished  rooms,  which  are  let  at  ^s.  a 
month  to  single  men,  and  these  are  always  full,  while 
the  baths  and  wash-houses  which  they  have  built  for 
the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  their  *  cii^  ouvri^re^  as  it 
is  called,  are  much  appreciated. 


THE    EXCESSIVE    DEATH-RATE    OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

The  continued  high  death-rate  ot    Newcastle   is 
naturally  exciting  considerable  interest  and  anxiety 
amongst  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  authorities  are  actively  bestirring  themselves 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  with 
the  view  of  providing  some  efficient  remedy.    A 
special  meeting  of  the  City  council  was  held  on  the 
6th  inst.,  to  consider  this  important  question,  when 
the    sanitary    committee    presented    an    elaborate 
report  relative  to  the  proceedinjjs  they  had  already 
carried  out,  and  others  which  were  in  contemplation, 
in  order  that  the  inquiry  into  the  matter  should  be 
most  searching  and   complete.      A  house-to-house 
visitation  has  been  organised,  by  which  a  report  will 
be  obtained  as  to  the  condition  of  house  drains,  ash- 
pits, water-closets,  the  density  of  the  population,  and 
all  other  matters  affecting  the  public  health.     The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  al>o  preparing  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  subject,  which  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest     The  city  engineer  has 
been  requested  to  report  as  to  the  condiiion  of  the 
sewers  of  the  city,  and  that  official  has  already  sent 
in  his  report  of  the  state  of  the  sewers  in  the  Byker 
district,  and  which  accounts  for  much  of  the  disease 
so  prevalent  in  that  locality.      The  city  engineer 
(Mr.  Georgt;  Laws)  states  that,  notwithstanding  the 
physical   advantages  which  the   district  offers  for 
obtaining  a  capital  fall,  he  found  one  of  the  main 
sewers  (a  12-inch  pipe)  completely  stopped  up  by 
the  accumulation  of  various   articles    which  mis- 
chievous juveniles  had  probably  put  down  the  venti- 
lating   manhole    grates.       A    frequent    cause     of 
stoppage    was    the    imperfect    manner    in    which 
house  drains  were  connected  with  the  main  sewer. 
In  many  cases  the  use  of  proper  eyes  on  junc- 
tions were  discarded,  and  a  connection    efTtrcted 
by  making  a  hole  in  the  main  sewer  with  a  pick, 
into  which  was  inserted  to  some  distance  the  jagged 
end  of  the  house  drain,  offering  every  facility  for 
continuous  obstruction.     In  almost  every  case  the 
house  drains  were  laid  shallow  and  joined  the  street 
sewer  (if  joined  at  all)  by  a  sudden  dip,  well  calcu- 
lated to  cause  stoppage.    In  most  cases  the  stoppage 
was  found  at  those  imperfect  junctions  with  the 
main  drain,  otherwise  the  capacity  of  the  sewers 
was  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Mr.  Laws  has  recommended,  and  the  sani- 
tary committee  sanctioned,  the  use  of  dirt  trays 
under  the  street  manholes,  which  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  sticks  and  other  rubbish  to  which 


the  sewers  have  been  subjected.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  dirt  trays  do  not  interfere  with  the 
ventilation,  and  can  be  easily  cleaned  out  as  occasion 
requires.  Mr.  Laws  also  suggests  the  propriety  of 
forming  a  new  main  drain  to  .serve  a  portion  of  the 
district,  instead  of  that  unsatisfactory  system  of 
patching  and  tinkering  which  has  previously  been 
the  rule  ;  he  also  has  made  other  practical  sugges- 
tions to  the  sanitary  committee  on  various  matters 
peitaining  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
which  will  probably  be  adopted.  Mr.  Laws  says, 
that  sewer  gas  should  be  practically  unknown  in 
Newcastle  ;  he  supplements  his  interesting  reporc 
by  detailing  the  various  works  his  department  has 
been  cnga)>ed  in,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  public 
sewers,  and  the  city  generally,  in  as  clean  a  state  as 
circumstances  will  permit  If  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Laws  are  carried  out,  many  thousands 
of  pounds  will  be  spent  in  Newcastle  on  sanitary  im- 
provements before  long.  The  proposal  to  do  avray 
with  ashpits  is  exciting  commotion  amongst  propeny 
owners  ;  many  of  these  receptacles  having  been 
formed  during  recent  years,  with  the  approval  of,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  corporation, 
officials,  and  landlords  loudly  protest  against  having 
again  toi)ay  the  cost  of  new  experiments  in  official 
sanitation. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  SHIPS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  River  Tyne  Port  Sanitary 
Authority,  held  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
inspector,  said  that  during  the  previous  two  months 
he  had  visited  a  total  of  2,114  British  and  foreign 
vessels  that  had  entered  the  port.  He  had  also  made 
125  extra  visits.  He  had  served  notices  on  board 
eighty-eight  vessels  to  abate  nuisances  or  to  remedy 
sanitary  defects  j  all  except  two  had  complied  with 
his  requirements.  But  one  case  of  infective  disease 
had  come  under  his  notice  during  the  above  period. 
He  had  given  attention  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  not 
only  on  the  river  but  on  its  banks,  and  was  push- 
ing investigations  with  a  view  to  its  abatement  It 
transpired  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the 
officers  of  the  Authority  had  visited  10,000  ships^ 
and  had  been  the  means  of  securing  better  ventila- 
tion and  cleaning  on  board  many  of  them,  which,  as 
Alderman  Wilson,  the  chairman,  remarked,  had 
undoubtedly  been  productive  of  much  good.  The 
total  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  was  1,400/. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 
Considerable  excitement  exists  in  South  Shields 
relative  to  an  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  the  works  of  the  Tyne  Alkali  Com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  gases  which, 
it  is  alleged,  frequently  escape  from  them,  to  the 
injury  of  the  public  health.  The  Tyne  Alkali  Works 
have  been  long  established  in  South  Shields,  and 
are  now  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  dense  popula- 
tion. Public  opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as-Jo 
the  alteration  or  removal  of  the  works.  The  nume- 
rous employes  of  the  tirm  loudly  protest  against  any 
interference  with  the  works,  which  are  proposed  to 
be  taken  for  street  improvements. 

A  COURSE  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  Preservation  of 
Health  is  now  being  delivered  to  ladies  only,  in  the  Lec- 
ture Room  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  They  are  well  attended.  An  e^ort 
is  being  made  to  get  up  a  similar  course  at  South  Shields. 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  November  1883. 

can  tcropcralurc  during  last  month  at  the  Royal 
itory,  Greenwich,  was  43°*^;  it  was  i*»-5  above 
rage  November  tempcraiure  in  one  hundred  years, 
;htly  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
3f  last  year.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed 
iteen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  each  of  the  other 
I  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest 
the  month  was  the  20th,  when  the  mean  was  as 
51®'!,  and  10° -2  above  the  average  ;  the  coldest 
$  the  I5ih,  when  the  mean  wcs  only  36°*4,  and 
low  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Green- 
n  twenty-one  days  during  the  month,  to  the 
.te  amount  of  2*8  inches,  which  exceeded  by 
inch  the  average  November  rainfall  in  sixty-one 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year  the 
amounted  to  21  •!  inches,  which  was  2*2  inches 
he  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period  of  sixty- 
irs.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  264*4 
luring  November,  and  61*2  hours  of  bright  sun- 
were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  con- 
ly  exceeded  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
of  the  five  years  1878-82.  South-westerly  winds 
!d  almost  throughout  the  month.  The  amount  of 
vas  below  the  average  of  that  recorded  in  the  same 
of  the  five  preceding  years. 

he  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  now  dealt 
I  the  Registrar-General's  Weekly  Return,  which 
I  esiimaicd  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a 
llions  of  persons,  22,153  births  and  12,578  deaths 
gistered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  1st  inst. 
nual  birth-rate,  which  in  the  two  preceding  months 
en  33*3  and  34  i,  declined  apain  to  33*5  during 
ber,  and  was  2-6  per  1,000  below  that  which  pre- 
n  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest 
ites  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  monih  were 
Halifax,  28* I  in  Plymouth,  28*2  in  Bradford,  and 
Brighton  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged 
Is  to  377  in  Shefiield,  38  8  in  Cardiff,  39*0  in 
1,  and  43  o  in  Sunderland.  In  London  the  birth- 
t  month  was  33*1,  and  in  the  twenty-seven  provio- 
vns  it  averaged  33*9. 

annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
en  19-5  and  197  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
rose  to  22*6  during  the  four  weeks  of  November, 
lost  corresponded  with  that  which  prevailed  in  these 
in  November  1882.  The  lowest  annual  rate  of 
ty  last  month  was  1 8  "3,  recorded  in  Norwich, 
and  Plymouth.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns, 
in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — Brad- 
8*4;  Brighton,  I9'i  ;  Portsmouth,  19*2;  Wolvcr- 
>n,  19*2;  Leicester,  19*6;  Hull,  20*4  ;  Binning- 
20'9;  Sundeiland,  21*5;  London,  21*6;  Bir- 
d,  2 1 '6;  Bristol,  22*3;  Nottingham,  22*4; 
Id,  227;  Halifax,  22-9;  Bolton,  23-3  ;  Huddera- 
4*2  ;  Preston,  24  5  ;  Oldham,  24*8 ;  Cardiff,  25*1 ; 
ooU  25-5  ;  Salford,  25  9  ;  Leeds,  26*3  ;  Blackburn, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  27*8  ;  and,  the  highest  rate 
the  month,  30*6  in  Manchester.  While  the  death- 
London  during  November  did  not  exceed  21 '6  per 
it  averaged  23-4  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
The  14,915  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
}wns  during  the  four  weeks  of  November  included 
lich  were  referred  to  scarlet  fever,  367  to  measles, 
•  *  fever  *  (principally  enteric),  243  to  whooping- 
220  to  diarrhcea,  135  to  diphtheria,  and  35  to 
x>x.  In  all,  1,857,  or  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
,  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases, 
;o  an  annual  rate  of  2 '8  per  1,000.  This  zymotic 
XTcsponded  with  that  recorded  in  the  preiceding 
,  aod  was  below  the  rate  from  the  same  diseases  in 
owns  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1881  and  1882, 
it  was  3*4  and  2*9  per  1,000  respectively.    The 


death-rate  in  London  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
during  November  was  equal  to  27  per  1,000,  and  was 
slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  0*5  in  Wolver- 
hampton, and  0'6  in  Norwich,  to  4*1  in  Salford,  5*4  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  6 '4  in  Leeds.  Measles  caused 
the  high  zymotic  death-rate  in  Salford,  and  scarlet  fever 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Leeds. 

Scarlet  fever  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  large  towns  during  November.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  this  disease  in  these  towns,  which  in  the 
sue  preceding  months  had  increased  from  0*36  to  0*64  per 
i,oco,  further  rose  to  0*84  during  November.  In  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  1881  and  1882  the  scarlet  fever 
death-rates  in  these  towns  were  1*02  and  075  per  1,000 
respectively.  No  death  resulted  from  this  disease  last 
month  in  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Wolverhampton,  Bolton, 
or  Halifax;  the  scarlet  fever  death-rates  in  the  other 
towns  ranged  upwards  to  i  '6  in  Sheffield,  1 7  in  Preston, 
2*4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  4*5  in  I«ceds.  The 
annual  death-iate  from  measles,  which  had  been  0*28  and 
0*32  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  rose  to  0*56  last 
month  ;  in  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease 
was  0*56  per  1,000,  and  almost  corresponded  with  the 
average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  was  equal  to  1*3  in  Manchester,  1*5  in  Hudders- 
field,  and  17  in  Salford.  The  rate  of  mortality  from 
•fever  *  (principally  enteric),  which  had  been  0*31,  0*41, 
and  0'37  in  the  three  previous  months,  was  0*46  last 
month,  but  was  below  the  rates  from  this  disease  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
which  were  0*53  and  0*55  per  1,000  respectively,  lit 
London  the  fever  death-rate  was  0*49,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  043  per  1,000, 
but  was  equal  to  i-o  in  Cardiff,  ii  in  Preston,  ani 
1*3  in  Blackburn.  The  death-rate  from  whooping- 
cough,  which  in  the  corresponding  months  of  188 1  and 
1882  had  been  0*56  and  0*39  per  1,000,  was  last 
month  0'37,  but  showed  a  considerable  increase  upon  the 
rate  recorded  in  the  preceding  month.  In  London  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  was  equal  to  0*36,  and 
almost  corresponded  with  the  averajije  rate  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  was  equal  to  I  '4 
in  Brighton  and  2*0  in  Huddersfield.  The  diarrhoea 
death-rate  last  month  was  0*33  per  1,000,  and  differed  but 
s'ightly  from  the  average  rate  in  the  same  period  of  the 
three  pn  ceding  years ;  it  was,  however,  equal  to  i  '3  in 
Blackburn  and  1*5  in  Bolton.  The  135  deaths  referred  to 
diphtheria  during  the  four  weeks  of  November  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*20  per  1,000,  which  showed 
a  further  increase  upon  the  rates  recorded  in  the  three 
preceding  months  ;  while  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this, 
disease  was  as  much  as  0*32  in  London,  it  did  not  average 
more  than  o*ii  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
During  the  four  weeks  of  November  35  fatal  cases  of 
small-pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns.  01 
these,  13  occurred  in  Sunderland,  9  in  Birmingham,  8  in 
London,  2  in  Liverpool,  2  in  Wolverhampton,  and  i  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  During  the  past  five  months  as 
many  as  80  deaths  from  small-pox  have  been  recorded  in 
Birmingham.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
showed  an  mcrease ;  the  number  of  small-pox  patients 
under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  60  and 
41  at  the  end  of  the  two  preceding  months,  rose  to  49  at 
the  end  of  November.  The  average  weekly  number  of 
new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  had  been 
10,  9,  and  7  during  the  three  preceding  months,  rose  to  12 
during  November. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  162  per  1,000  daring 
November,  which  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when 
it  was  144  and  156  per  1,000  respectively.  In  Londoa 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  i48Der  i,ooo» 
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whereas  it  averaged  173  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  128  and  129  in 
Sunderland  and  Brighton,  to  213  in  Leicester,  221  in 
Halifax,  and  231  in  HuddersHeld. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  re<piratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  in  excess  of  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years. 
The  average  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these 
diseases  in  London  during  November  was  439,  and  the 
annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*8  per  1,000,  against  5*1 
and  S'O  in  the  same  periods  of  1881  and  1882.  In  Liver- 
pool last  month  the  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases 
was  6*3  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  372  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  November  were  not 
certified,  either  by  a  medical  practitioner  or  by  a  coroner. 
These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths,  which  was  below  the  rate  in  the  same  period 
of  1882.  In  London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths 
was  only  1*3  per  cent.,  whereas  it  averaged  3*4  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  all  the  causes  of  death  ', 
were  duly  certified  in  Plymouth  and  Derby  throughout  the 
month  ;  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was 
«qual  to  5*3  in  Sheffield,  6*5  in  Sunderland,  7*0  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  12*0  in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  was  equal  to  17*8  per  1,000  during  November, 
against  167  and  177  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1881 
and  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  in  these  suburban  districts,  which  had 
been  2  3  and  i  *6  in  the  two  preceding  months,  rose  again 
to  I  '9  in  November.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the 
1st  inst,  39  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough,  30  of  scarlet 
fever,  29  of  *  fever,' 23  of  measles,  21  of  diphtheria,  and 
13  of  diarrhoea,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  The 
fatality  of  each  of  these  diseases,  except  diarrhoea,  showed 
an  increase.  Sixteen  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  12  from 
whooping-cough,  7  from  diphtheria,  and  6  from  *  fever,  * 
were  recorded  in  the  district  of  West  Ham.  Fifteen  fatal 
cases  of  measles,  5  of  diphtheria,  and  3  of  scarlet  fever 
were  registered  in  Tottenham  sub-district. 


Chemistry  and  Sanitation.— Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens, 
sanitary  inspector  of  Walsall,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society  at  the  meeting  on  December  8.  He 
was  nominated  by  eight  Fellows  of  the  society,  and  his 
qualifications  were  stated  to  be  his  success  as  a  student 
and  his  contributions  to  sanitary  science.  A  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Stephens  on  *  Disinfectants  'will  be  found  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  for  June  6,  1879.  ^r*  Stephens  is  at 
present  the  only  inspector  of  nuisances  entitled  to  write 
F.C.S.  after  his  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  utility  of  the  study  of  chemistry  to  sanitary  in- 
spectors, and  we  hope  that  many  of  Mr.  Stephens's  con- 
frhes  may  find  time  to  follow  his  useful  example. 

We  learn  from  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Health 
Jow-nal^  that  several  of  the  sanitary  authorities  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  Liverpool  have  combined  to  avail 
themselves  of  ihe  provisions  of  Clause  19  of  the  Alkali, 
&c.,  Works  Regulation  Act,  1 88 1,  to  appoint  a  special 
inspector  of  the  alkali  works  in  their  districts,  and  have 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  John  AfHeck,  D.Sc,  one- third 
of  whose  salary  will  be  paid  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Westminster,  who  has  been 
called  in  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation  to  devise 
plans  for  an  extension  of  the  deep  sewerage,  recommends 
alterations  at  the  sewage  farm  at  a  cost  of  22,500/.,  and  an 
outlay  of  21,000/.  in  outfall  works,  besides  purchasing 
another  farm  for  sewering  780  acres  of  the  borough  at  pre- 
sent not  drained. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


EVERY-DAY   SANITARY   DOINGS. 
By  our  Roving  Commissioner. 

Public  opinion  is  now  seriously  awakened  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  house  sanitation,  and  I  find  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons calling  in  the  aid  of  the  sanitary  engineer  and  having 
the  drainage  of  their  houses  thoxoughly  overhauled  and 
made  as  perfect  as  practical  knowledge  and  the  best  known 
appliances  can  make  it.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  field  of  sanitary  science  vrill  be 
invaded  by  a  set  of  men  possessing  little,  if  any,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work  they  attempt  to  carry  oat,  and  if 
due  caution  be  not  observed  we  shall  suffer  from  the  doings 
of  the  *  jerry '  plumber  as  well  as  from  his  prototype  in 
the  building  trade.     Instances  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice  of  this  character,  and  I   would  advise  all   persons 
contemplating  alterations  in  their  sanitary  arrangements  to 
employ  none  but  well-known  firms  for  the  work.     I  could 
mention  many  houses  belonging  to  families  of  distinction 
that  have  undergone  a  complete  change  in  their  sanitary 
arrangements  at  the  hands  of  some  of  your  clients,  but  as 
private  persons  have  an  objection  to  their  names  being 
made  public,  I  forbear  to  mention  them.     The  firms  who 
have  executed  the  work  have,  however,  in  most  instances, 
permission  to  privately  show  the  result  of  their  labours 
when   they  consider  it   necessary.     Amongst  the  pablic 
institutions  that  have  recently  been  remodified  are  the 
Sussex  County   Hospital  at   Brighton,    the    changes    in 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Banner  Brothers, 
of   Billiter    Square,    E.C.      It  happens  that    for  some 
time  past  complaints  had  been  made  of  unpleasant  smells 
making  themselves  apparent  from  the  drains,  which  caused 
the  authorities  to  decide  upon  having  the  entire  sanitary 
arrangements  rearranged.     On  making  their  openings  the 
contractors  found  a  cesspool  no  less  than  140  feet  deep, 
and  further  on   some  disgraceful   work  was  brought  to 
light.     It  would  appear  that  the  persons  who  originally 
laid  down  the  drains  must  have  been  short  of  straight 
pipes,  for  I  am  told  that  in  place  of  these,  bends  and 
curved  pipes  were  fixed  in  many  instances  in  utter  defiance 
of  all  common  sense  ;  and  from  what  was  disclosed  it 
appears  certain  the  remodelling  was  not  undertaken  at  all 
too  soon.     All  this  has  now  been  altered,  and  the  great 
cesspool  filled  up  with  lime  and  other  suitable  material, 
and  9,  6,  and  4  inch  pipes  (according  to  requirement)  laid 
down.     All  the  soil-pipes  from  the  building  have  been 
trapped     with    Banner's    single    dip    traps,     the   soil- 
pipes  acting  as    down    draughts,    exhausts  being  fixed 
about    18     inches     above    the     traps,     and    fitted    at 
the     tops    with    3-inch    fixed     finial    ventilators.    The 
main  drains    have     been    trapped    with    Doulton's   or- 
I  dinary     siphons,     with     openings     for     inspection    on 
'  shoulders,  and  fitted  at  bottom   of   manholes  for  e«T 
I  access.     Inlets  for  fresh  air  have  also  been  provided  at 
ground  level,  coming  close  to  the  siphon  traps,  and  from 
the  extreme  or  upper  end  of  the  branch  main  drains  a  6- 
inch  galvanised  iron  pipe  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  building,  and  fitted  with  a  6-inch  Banner 
ventilating  cowl,  causing  a  good  draught  to  enter  the  inl^ 
•  before  named,  and  sending  a  current  through  all  the  maffl 
drains.     Banner's  patent  grease  traps  have  also  been  fitted 
to  all  the  sinks,  and  altogether  the  work  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  of  Brighton,  nnder 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hubert,  the 
manager  to  Messrs.  Banner  Bros.,  appears  to  be  of  a  d^ 
I  satisfactory  character. 

I       In  the  Manchester  district,  Messrs.   Harcourt,  Tboop- 

I  son,  &  Co. ,  whose  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  I** 

'  ridge    tile  has  been  described  in    your  columns,  l*** 

I  been    actively    employed    in    applying   their   system  to 

'  several  notable  buildings.     Amongst  these  may  he  i*^ 

tioned    the    different    mills,    weaving    sheds,    &c*i  ^ 

Messrs.  Ryland  &  Sons.     The  application  of  this^«* 

to  one  of  the  buildings  of  this  extensive  firm  was  fo«»  ^ 
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be  so  successful  that  it  is  being  applied  to  all  their 
oihers.  Manchester  architects,  at  least,  appear  to  have 
been  convinced  of  ihe  value  of  Mr.  Thompson's  invention, 
as  many  of  the  buildings  fitted  with  it  have  been  specified 
for  by  gentlemen  of  repute  ;  one  of  the  new  Board  >choo]s 
in  the  city  offering  an  excellent  example  of  its  success.  I 
may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  set  of  plans  for  the  proposed  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  which  will  present  some  features  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character. 

Messrs.  B.  Giles  &  Co.,  of  Blackheath,  who  a  short 
time  since  remodelled  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
National  Training  School  of  Cookery  at  South  Kensington, 
and  have  been  appointed  sanitary  engineers  to  that  institu- 
tion, have  been  employed  to  remodel  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  drainage  of  the  Fish  Kitchen  Great  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Exhibition,  have  also  executed  some 
most  satisfactory  work  in  several  large  mansions  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Kent  which  they  have 
permission  to  show  to  any  one  interested.  The  firm 
have  recently  been  brought  into  prominent  notice  as  gas 
engineers,  and  were  selected  to  fit  up  the  kitchens  at  South 
Kensington  with  their  apparatus  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Fisheries  Exhibition.  It  was  with  their  appliances  that  the 
whole  of  the  cheap  fish  dinners  were  cooked,  and  the  water 
for  washing  up  and  all  other  requirements  provided.  As 
an  example  of  the  work  done,  on  Bank  Holiday  in 
August  one  ton  eleven  hundred-weight  of  fish  was  cooked, 
nine  sacks  of  potatoes  boiled,  plates  warmed  at  the  rate  of 
700  in  five  minutes,  hot  water  provided  from  7  o'clock 
A.M.  until  10.30  P.M.,  and  dinners  .served  to  4,106  per- 
sons, at  a  total  cost  of  i/.  7^.  6d,  for  gas,  or  three  for  one 
farthing.  Messrs.  Giles  have  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  committee  as  a  tribute  to  the  success  of  their 
work,  and  it  has  been  intimated  to  them  by  letter  that  a 
specially- worded  diploma  will  shortly  be  sent  them. 

The  numerous  fires  constantly  occurring  have  caused 
some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  connected  with 
public  institutions,  where  works  of  interest  and  value  are 
collected,  and  suitable  precautions  are  in  many  cases  being 
made  to  guard  against  outbreaks.  Messrs.  Merryweather 
&  Son,  the  eminent  fire  engine  manufacturers,  have  lately 
completed  an  elaborate  system  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  by  which  fire  may  be  arrested  in  its  earlier 
stages.  The  recent  distressing  disaster  at  Southall  has 
caused  the  authorities  and  proprietors  of  other  lunatic 
asylums  to  adopt  more  complete  precautionary  measures, 
and  the  firm  in  question  have  supplied  their  appliances, 
comprising  the  *  Chute '  fire  escapes,  '  Tozer  *  fire  pumps, 
and  other  appliances  to — amongst  others,  the  establish- 
ment at  Ticehurst,  Dr.  Bower's,  Springfield  House,  Mr. 
Bedford,  Parkside  Asylum,  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  and 
Dr.  Stillwell's,  Moorcroft. 

Though  not  strictly  a  sanitary  question,  the  subject  I 
am  about  to  speak  of  is  fraught  with  importance  to  a  large 
section  of  the  population,  I  allude  to  the  accidents  that  are 
constantly  occurring  through  the  upsetting  of  mineral  oil 
lamps.  When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  these 
*  illuminators '  are  used,  particularly  amongst  the  working 
classes,  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  danger  always  present 
amongst  them,  that  the  slightest  accident  or  carelessness, 
may  result  in  serious  injury  or  even  death.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  mishaps  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  many  of  us  imagine,  but  only  the  more  serious  cases 
find  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  I  know  of  one  that 
happened  recently  where  a  girl  of  fifteen  was  seriously  burnt, 
property  in  the  room  destroyed,  and,  but  for  timely  assist- 
ance, a  serious  fire  would  have  occurred.  The  house  con- 
tained some  four  or  five  families,  not  one  of  which 
were  insured.  I  have  succeedeil  in  prevailing  upon 
two  of  the  families  to  secure  themselves  against 
Attore  loss  from  fire  by  taking  out  insurance  policies 
for  them,  but  protection  against  such  accidents  re- 
quires the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  are  re* 
moosible  for  manufacturing  the  cheaper  kind  of  lamps 
tet  are   placed  upon   the  market   in  thousands.      All 


these  lamps  should  invariably  be  made  with  broad  bases, 
sufRcien'Jy  large  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn 
over,  whtlher  they  be  manufactured  of  iron,  bronze,  or 
stamped  brass.  That  large  quantities  are  so  made  I  am 
fully  aware,  but  there  is  nevertheless  an  immense  number 
made  entirely  of  glass  and  similar  material  that  are  easily 
broken,  and  have  light  bottoms  easily  upset.  These 
low-piiced  lamps  are  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, got  up  in  the  very  cheapest  form,  and  con- 
sequently fraught  with  the  dangers  I  have  indicated.  Until 
manufacturers  will  cease  to  make  such  trash,  so  long  we 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  accidents  that  occur  from  their 
use ;  but  if,  as  we  are  constantly  told,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  such  low-priced  wares,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  manufacture  them,  to  endeavour  to  form  the  burners 
in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  event  of  an  overturn  the 
light  should  be  extinguished,  and  danger  from  burning 
be  obviated  even  if  the  oil  be  spilt.  I  be  told  that 
this  is  easier  said  than  done ;  nevertheless  I  am  some- 
what sanguine  on  the  point.  Some  thirty  years  or  more 
since,  when  camphine  was  the  *  ruling  spirit '  for  lamps, 
a  small  one — intended  for  a  hand  lamp  or  for  night  use — 
was  introduced  by  a  firm  in  the  North  of  England  that  had ' 
a  great  *  run,*  which  only  waned  when  camphine  gave  place 
to  the  present  mineral  oils.  This  lamp  was  made  entirely 
of  glass  or  of  clear  cr>'stal,  and  not  having  a  broad  base 
was  open  to  the  objection  perhaps  of  being  easily  over- 
turned. To  guard  against  danger,  should  this  occur,  the 
burner  was  peculiarly  constructed.  Instead  of  the  cone 
or  cap  that  regulates  the  combustion,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  solid  part  of  the  burner  whereon  the  globe 
and  chimney  rest,  it  was  made  as  a  loose  or  inde- 
pendent part  and  of  cast  metal,  instead  of  being 
stamped  from  thin  sheet  material.  The  additional 
weight  present  in  the  cast  cone  was  of  great  service. 
Supposing  the  lamp  to  be  upset,  this  cone  became  an  ex- 
tinguisher, and  falling  over  the  light,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do,  it  put  it  out,  and  so  prevented  danger  from  fire. 
I  recollect  trying  many  exj^eriments  with  these  lamps  to 
see  if  the  *  idea '  was  perfect,  and  never  found  it  to  fail. 
How  far  this  same  action  would  accomplish  the  desired 
effect  in  a  larger  burner  and  of  different  shape  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  ask  all  lamp  manufacturers,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  means 
to  the  required  end,  and  I  think  they  may  be  fairly 
assured  of  a  remunerative  return  if  their  invention  proves 
a  success,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  any 
manufacturer  who  feels  disposed  to  try  the  experiment. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND 
DOMESTIC  AND  DECORATIVE  APPLIANCES 
AT  BRISTOL. 
An  exhibition  of  similar  character  to  those  now  annually 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  at  Birmingham  was 
commenced  in  the  Rifle  Drill  Hall,  Bristol,  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  and  continued  open  until  the  8th  inst.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Philip  Shrapnell, 
the  manager  and  secretary  to  the  others  named,  and  may 
fairly  be  pronounced  a  success ;  the  greatest  drawback 
having  been  the  confined  area  of  the  building,  which  pre- 
vented the  admission  of  many  exhibits  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  shown.  So  numerous  were  the  applications 
that  Mr.  Shrapnell  was  compelled  to  curtail  the  amount 
of  space  applied  for  by  several  firms  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  representative  collection.  The  exhibition 
was  notable  for  having  drawn  together  a  number  of  local 
and  West  of  England  firms,  not  usually  exhibitors  on  these 
occasions ;  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol 
contains  many  manufacturers  of  bricks  and  tiles,  the  clay 
of  the  district  being  well  adapted  for  such  articles,  while 
the  proximity  of  Bath,  with  its  fine  assortment  of  Bath  or 
freestone,  as  well  as  other  surrounding  districts,  offered  an 
opportunity  to  quarry  owners  of  exhibiting  their  materials 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Amongst  the  brick  and 
tile  manufacturers  were  the  Fishponds  and  Bedminster 
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Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Bristol,  II.  J.  &  C.  Major,  Patent 
Tile  Works,  Bridgwater  ;  W.  M.  Colchester  Wcmyss, 
Mitcheldean,  Gloucestershire ;  J.  B.  Hammill,  Bridgwater ; 
the  Cattybrook  Brick  Co., Limited,  Almondsbury,  Bristol; 
and  the  Short  wood  Brick  Co.,  Pucklechurch,  Bristol ; 
while  Messrs.  Pictor  &  Sons,  of  Box  (a  detailed  notice  of 
whose  justly-celebrated  stone  was  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Sanitary  Record)  ;  and  Messrs.  Stone  Brothers,  of 
Bath,  showed  some  nicely-quarried  examples  of  their 
different  qualities. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  general  terra-cotta 
goods  was  made  by  thenotedfirmof  Candy  &  Co.,  Limited ; 
the  Great  Western  Potteries,  Newton  Abbot ;  the  Marland 
Brick  and  Tile  Works,  and  the  Annery  Pottery,  Torrington, 
Devonshire.  Their  *  Granite  vitrified  *  adamantine  paving 
bricks,  in  grey,  warm-tinted,  buff",  and  white,  for  stables, 
yards,  pavements,  wharves,  &c.,  appear  to  be  well  named, 
as  they  are  damp  proof,  practically  imperishable,  cheaper 
than  stone  or  other  paving,  and  being  grooved  in  the 
making,  present  a  firm  foothold,  and  from  their  whiteness 
reflect  light,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  stables  and 
other    dark    places,   and    in    this     respect   an    evident 
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traps  and  sewer  gas  excluders  being  prominent.  We 
select  one  of  them  for  illustration  as  offering  material  ad- 
vantages. This  appliance,  named  the  *  Registered  *  Sewer 
Gas  Excluder,  can  l>e  easily  fixed  to  existing  house-drains. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  tu 
ventilate  the  soil  pipe,  an  inspection  opening  and  a 
drain  ventilator,  as  well  as  two  deep  water  seal  flush  or 
cascade  traps  in  one  piece  of  glazed  stoneware.  It  has 
no  corners  or  angles  for  the  collection  of  pap^r  or  soil ; 
accumulations  or  clogging  (as  with  many  traps)  do  not 
take  place  ;  the  filch  is  removed  at  each  discharge  or  flush 
of  water,  effectually  cleansing  each  of  the  traps.  No 
syphonage  can  occur,  each  trap  being  well  ventilated. 
The  inspection  bhaft  and  air-chamber  is  so  placed  as  to 
admit  of  easy  examination  of  both  the  water  seals  from 
the  one  opening  at  e.  They  a  re  made  in  all  sizes  up  to  9 
inches  diameter,  and  the  prices  seem  exceedingly  modeiate. 

The  necessity  of  disconnecting  house  drains  from  the 
main  drains  is  so  thoroughly  acknowledged  that  an  appli- 
ance which  can  be  relied  on,  such  as  the  one  in  question, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  repertory  of  sanitary 
goods. 
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improvement  on  the  black-looking  paving  materials 
hitherto  in  use.  A  variety  of  the  same  class  of  bricks  were 
shown  for  other  purposes,  and  specimens  of  white,  cream, 
grey,  and  warm-tinted  terra-cotta  building  bricks,  orna- 
mental and  plain,  for  string  courses,  cornices,  &c  These 
latter  are  of  choice  character,  and  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  for  facing,  more  especially  as  they  are  non-absorbent, 
and  consequently  not  liable  to  get  coated  with  a  dark  film 
of  soot  and  dirt,  which  is  generally  found  disfiguring  our 
public  and  private  buildings.  Brieks  of  true  terra-cotta, 
such  as  those  made  by  Messrs.  Candy  &  Co.,  and  sup- 
plied at  a  moderate  price,  must  (as  they  become  known) 
be  largely  used,  especially  as  every  shower  of  rain  will 
wash  them  clean  and  bright,  there  being  no  pores  to  retain 
sooty  impurities.  The  glazed  stoneware  bricks  of  this 
firm  are  equally  worthy  of  remark,  and  are  made  to  any 
radius  or  section  for  sewers,  tunnels,  and  similar  purposes  ; 
are  non-absorbent  and  vitreous.  The  display  likewise 
comprised  fire-bricks,  lumps,  and  general  fire  goods,  as 
well  as  a  good  assortment  of  terra-cotta  chimney  tops, 
including  one  of  new  design,'  of  which  report  speaks 
favourably  as  a  cure  fir  smoky  chimneys  and  down 
draught.  The  company's  display  of  g|eneral  and  orna- 
mental terra-cotta  goods  was  of  fine  quality,  and  contained 
manv  good  designs.  Glazed  sanitary  stoneware  was 
another  important  section  in  this  exhibit,  several  excellent 


The  Silicate  Zopissa  Composition  and  Granitic  Paint 
Co.,  Fish  Street,  London,  E.C.,  exhibited  through  thei^' 
Bristol  agents,   Messrs.  Allen  &   Son,   samples  of  thek^ 
patent  composition  for  rendering  bricks  plaster  and  ev^^ 
textile  fabrics,  impervious  to  damp.      It  is  a  colourlc^^^ 
liquid,  and  its  effects  upon  the  articles  named  appear  C^^ 
be  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.     Another  materi  -^P 
shown  by  the  firm  is  their  granitic  paint,  some  of  which 
specially   prepared   for  naval,  colliery,  and  engineeric""*^ 
purposes,  and  wooden  panels  and  iron-castings  were  es^^"^ 
hibited   coated  with  it.     The   advantages  of  this  paii — "^ 
as    its  name  implies,   are    its    haid  and   lasting  qui^-^ 
ties. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  glass,  comprising  neai  ^ 
every  kind  required  in  building  or  decoration,  from  t'  -^ 
commonest  street  window  glass  to  the  finest  pla^j^ 
enamelled,  embossed,  etched,  &c.,  and  stained  glass  \  • 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  was  exhibited  by  the  old-establish  -^^■ 
firm  of  John  Hall  &  Sons,  Broadmead,  Bristol,  Hi  ^  ■ 
Street,  Marylebone,  London  and  Swinford,  Gloucest*-:^^ 
shire.  Being  also  silverers  by  the  mercurial  and  pi^^'^ 
silver  processes,  examples  of  glass  treatetl  in  this  n^^* 
were  exhibited,  while  the  specimens  of  paints,  metaH-^ 
oxides,  and  similar  products  of  which  Messrs.  Hall  are  »  ^^ 
tensive  manufacturers,  occupied  a  prominent  positi-- 
Amongst  the  specialities  for  wnich  this  firm  are  coosi'  * 
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imcus  are  fresco  concrete  cement  paint,  flint-stone  wash, 
namel  paint,  and  a  permanent  granitic  paint. 

Bristol  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  stoneware 
tottery,  and  the  special  colour  and  glaze  affected  by  her 
lanufacturers,  has  often  been  adopted  by  firms  in  other 
►arts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  called  Bristol  ware— a 
ompliment  ihat  may  probably  not  always  be  appreciated 
•y  the  originators.  At  this  Exhibition  Messrs.  Price, 
Ions,   &   Co.,   of  the  Old  Stoneware  Potteries,   Bristol, 

firm  of  almost  world-wide  celebrity,  upheld  their  repu- 
ilion  with  their  collection  of  stoneware  goods,  highly 
itrified,  non-absorbent,  and  unaffected  by  climate.  The 
pecimens  consisted  of  bottles,  jars,  spirit  barrels,  &c., 
f  all  shapes  and  sizes,  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and 
articularly  for  chemicals,  acids,  &c.,  many  being  made 
.ith  screw-stoppers ;  while  electrical  stone- ware  formed 
nother  section,  including  insulators,  battery  jars,  and 
orous  pots.  The  quality  of  the  goods  made  by  Messrs. 
Vice  &  Sons  is  beyond  dispute,  and  their  bright  and 
lean  appearance  assists  in  gaining  for  them  the  favour  of 
fie  trade. 

Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangatc,  Lambeth,  was  the 
rincipal  exponent  of  sanitary  engineering  goods,  and  his 
i>play  was  both  comprehensive  and,  as  usual,  of  a  high 
rder  of  merit.  It  consisted  of  his  various  closets,  lava- 
iries,  urinals,  and  other  appliances,  to  which  attention 
as  been  drawn  in  these  columns  on  many  occasions,  and 
le  collection  of  plumbers'  brass  and  lead  work  left 
othing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Jennings  has  of  late  entered 
pon  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  goods,  and  a  collection 
f  these,  in  the  form  of  door  and  window  dressings,  string 
Durses,  &c.,  were  sliown ;  a  marked  feature  in  this  section 
as  a  handsome  wheel  window,  nearly  pure  white. 

A  meritorious  collection  of  electrical  apparatus  was  con- 
ibuted  by  Messr?.  King  &  Co.,  Bristol,  who  also 
lowed  examples  of  c!ectric  lighlinji ;  their  dynamo  ma- 
tiine  WIS  driven  by  the  Withers  Gas  Engine,  manufactured 
y  Messrs.  Beynon  &  Cox,  of  Torquay. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  display  of  general 
ard  ware  goods  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Alfred  Gardiner  & 
ons.  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  largest  ironmongery  firms  in 
te  West  of  England.  The  exhibit  comprised  a  choice 
>llection  of  chimney-pieces  and  over  mantels  in  marble, 
lamelled  slate,  and  wood,  with  richly  appointed  grates, 
:rbs,  and  the  usual  appendages.  Kitchen  ranges  of 
irious  patterns  went  to  make  this  section  complete,  together 
ith  a  collection  of  ga?eliers,  brackets,  hall  lanterns,  &c., 

the  prevailing  styles.  Conspicuous  among  the  gas- 
tings  were  several  examples  in  hammered  iron  of  good 
?s'gn,  together  with  a  group  of  ecclesiastical  fittings,  con- 
siing  of  iron  and  polished  brass  standard  gas-fittings  and 
)ronas,  and  wrought-iron  altar  standards  and  railir»gs,  all 
ipropriately  coloured.  Another  section  was  devoted  to 
rougbt-iron  window  frames,  weather  tight  casements, 
rong  room  doors,  and  similar  articles,  of  which  the  firm 
c  extensive  manufacturers,  employing  on  an  average 
x>ut  one  hundred  hands  in  their  make. 

Messrs.  Ashton  &  Green,  of  London,  Dublin,  nnd 
ristol,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  chimney-pieces  in  marble 
id  enamelled  slate,  of  which  latter  they  are  extensive 
lanufacturers,  owning  large  quarries  in  North  Wales, 
om  which  building  slates  are  also  sent  oui  in  immense 
jantities.  They  also  exhibited  a  general  assortment  of 
uilding  materials,  in  which  they  arc  extensive  dealers. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Baxter  &  Co.,  Albion  Street,  Leeds,  ex- 
ilited  one  of  their  patent  knapping  motion  stone  breakers, 

machine  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  local  authorities,  as 
cU  ac  contractors,  quarry  owners,  &c.     Being  on  wheels, 

can  be  easily  transported,  and  a  small  gas-engine,  where 
:cam  is  not  available,  will  effectually  supply  the  motive 
ower.  It  is  said  to  crush  six  tons  of  road  metal  per 
lOur,  is  fitted  with  an  improved  screen,  and  so  arranged 
hat  the  jaws,  which  are  in  halves,  and  other  wearing 
lartf  can  be  easily  renewed  Mrithout  skilled  laboar. 

Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  of  Etruria,  Stoke- 
tm-Trent,  sent  a  similar  collection  of  tiles  to  that  shown 


by  them  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
Glasgow.  The  improved  method  by  which  these  tiles  are 
made  materially  reduces  their  cost,  enabling  the  firm  to 
ofler  an  article  of  a  high  artistic  character  at  a  similar 
price  to  which  others  of  a  more  inferior  or  commonplace 
kind  are  now  sold.  Some  of  the  exhibits  were  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  design  for  the  medal  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

An  extensive  collection  of  artistic  furniture  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Trapnell  and  Gane,  of  Bristol  and  Cardiff. 
Two  exquisite  crbinets,  one  in  rosewood,  and  the  other  in 
American  walnut,  with  small  plate-glass  panels  with 
bevelled  edges,  were  conspicuous  features,  and  two  hand- 
some sideboards  were  equally  worthy  of  note.  A 
fine  chimney-piece  of  carved  light  oak  with  open  mantel 
was  quite  as  interesting  in  its  way.  Equally  good  designs 
in  bedroom  furniture  and   other  articles  were  on  view. 

Weighing  machines  of  various  sizes  and  for  different 
purposes  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Bartlett&  Son,  of  Bristol, 
an  old-established  firm  of  considerable  repute.  Their 
patent  platform  machines,  showing  the  weight  at  a  glance, 
are  commendable  appliances,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods 
made  by  them  in  general  is  such  as  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon. 

Mr. Paul  Pfleiderer,  of  Farringdon Street,  E.C.,  exhibited 
his  Patent  Universal  Kneading  and  Mixing  Machine,  to 
which  a  word  of  praise  may  justly  be  accorded.  Useful 
alike  to  the  baker,  the  whitelead  and  colour  maker,  the 
printing-ink  manufacturer,  the  lubricating  grease  preparer, 
the  provider  of  carbons  for  the  electric  light,  and  for  any 
purpose  when  large  masses  of  material  are  to  be  kneaded, 
incorporated,  or  disintegrated,  its  name  *  Universal  *  has 
been  well  chosen.  As  an  example  of  its  powers  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  sizes  is  capable  of  turning  out  5  cwt.  of 
putty  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  being  discharged  by  simply 
tilting  the  trough,  and  manufactured  in  a  superior  manner 


to  that  made  by  the  old  process.  These  machines  are 
made  in  various  sizes  to  work  by  either  hani-  or  steam- 
power,  and  are  simple  in  construction.  For  preparing 
dough  for  public  schools,  asylum^,  or  other  institutions 
where  large  quantities  of  bread  are  consumed  they  will  be 
found  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  the  authorities. 

Enamelled  slate  mantelpieces  were  shown  in  great 
variety  by  Mr.  Corfield  Morgan,  of  Cardiff  and  Qucen- 
hithe,  London.  They  were  good  in  design,  and  had  the 
further  recommendation  of  being  remarkably  moderate  in 
price.  The  imitations  of  the  rare  and  expensive  marbles 
reflect  credit  upon  the  artists  employed,  and  several  p)anels, 
consisting  of  landscapes,  animals,  &c.,  all  produced  by 
employis  of  the  firm,  show  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  painting  on  slate.     ^  t 
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A  fine  collection  of  cut  and  stained  glass  and  of  articles 
made  of  glass  for  domestic  embelHshment  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  S.  Cashmore  &  Company,  Victoria  Street,  Bristol. 
This  firm  holds  a  high  reputation  in  their  industry  and 
have  contributed  extensively  to  the  decoration  of  many 
notable  buildings  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Another  local  firm  who  devote  their  energies  mainly  to 
ecclesiastical  work  is  that  of  Joseph  Bell  &  Sons,  College 
Green,  Bristol,  who  exhibited  designs  of  stained  glass 
windows  executed  for  Bristol  Cathedral,  Bath  Abbey,  &c. 
Others  for  domestic  decoration  were  also  shown  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Diespecker  &  Co.,  40  Holbom  Viaduct,  contributed 
a  collection,  highly  to  be  commended,  of  mosaic  work, 
both  for  pavements  and  decorative  uses.  The  designs 
comprised  specimens  of  Venetian,  Roman,  Greek,  and 
other  patterns,  supplemented  with  numerous  drawings  and 
plans  for  mosaic  flooring. 

Some  very  excellent  specimens  of  joinery  work  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Brook  &  Bruce,  St.  Philip's,  Bristol, 
containing  some  samples  of  work  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  trade  school  of  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Society, 
now  being  built  in  Bristol  Other  articles  shown  were 
window-sashes,  doors,  and  various  building  wood-work 
made  by  the  firm  for  ordinary  contractors'  or  builders'  use. 
The  various  examples  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  firm  are 
quite  capable  of  holding  their  position  against  all  comers, 
particularly  in  the  essential  point  of  quality. 

Another  local  firm  exhibiting  joinery  work  was  that  of 
Mr.  Long,  of  Bath,  who  sent  amongst  other  things  a 
portion  of  a  staircase  with  balusters  and  newel  post,  now 
making  for  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset,  which  caused 
much  admiration. 

Messrs.  John  Watts  &  Co.,  of  the  Broad  Weir 
Engine  Works,  Bristol,  sent  their  patent  asphyxiator 
for  applying  the  smoke  test  to  defective  drains.  We 
append  an  illustration   of  this  apparatus,  which   is  now 


coming  into  very  general  use.  The  mode  of  application  is 
very  simple.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphur  or  smoke  paper 
is  placed  in  the  combustion  chamber,  and  ignited  from  the 
top.  By  rotating  the  fan  the  fumes  will  be  forced  to 
almost  any  distance  through  the  drains  or  other  places 
where  it  is  applied,  causing  in  the  case  of  drains  an  imme- 
diate detection  of  any  imperfect  places.  It  is  equally 
effective  for  the  destruction  of  ralsor  other  vermin  in  holes, 
or  for  making  rabbits  desert  their  burrows.  It  may  be  usrd 
for  the  fumigation  of  greenhouses  with  the  same  success  as 
well  as  for  disinfecting  and  deodorising  purposes,  and  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  simplest  and  safest  means  for  the 
uses  we  have  named.  Sanitary  authorities  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  patronising  this  invention  to  a  large 
extent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  drainage  of  a  hou-^e 
may  be  tested  by  it  in  a  reliable  manner  without  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  opening  the  ground  or  disturbing  the  drains. 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Upper  Gloucester  Place, 
London,  N.W.,  whose  system  of  hot-water  heating  was 
described  at  length  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  on  the  occasion  of  the  firm  exhibiting  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Glasgow,  were  present 
with  a  similar  collection  of  their  appliances,  and  were  the 


only  firm  dealing  with  this  question  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  throughout  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  R.  Adams,  Great  Dover  Street,  Borough,  whose 
unique  domestic  inventions  have  been  frequently  noticed 
and  illustrated  in  these  columns,  sent  a  similar  collection  to 
the  Bristol  Exhibition.  One  or  two  new  articles  were  also 
shown,  notably  the  Norton  Door  Check  and  Spring,  an 
American  invention,  for  which  Mr.  Adams  has  secured  the 
London  agency.  The  intention  of  the  Norton  check  is, 
while  securing  the  latching  of  any  door  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, to  prevent  the  objectionable  slamming  so  common 
to  those  having  springs  attached  to  them.  The  spring  is 
so  arranged,  that  after  the  door  is  opened  and  rele^^ed 
from  the  hand  it  expends  its  greatest  force  before  it  reaches 
the  frame  work  and  striking  plate  of  the  lock,  and  it  closes 
itself  as  gently  as  if  carefully  fastened  by  the  hand.  On  a 
future  occasion  an  illustration  of  this  improved  contrivance 
will  be  submitted  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Adams  having 
been  so  successful  with  his  patent  fan  light  opener,  h.s 
recently  introduced  a  new  one  for  double  windows,  which 
he  exhibited  at  Bristol.  This,  too,  will  hereafter  be  illus- 
trated. Anothsr  new  invention  was  an  improved  hub  for 
bicycles  or  tricycles,  enabling  a  rider  even  when  on  a  tour 
to  remove  a  broken  spoke  of  his  wheel  without  the  annoy- 
ance, loss  of  time  and  expense  now  incurred  by  drilling 
out  the  ends  of  the  broken  one.  This  hub  is  so  simply 
constructed  that  a  mere  novice  can  accomplish  the  work, 
and  it  must  prove  a  great  boon  to  all  who  use  the  •  steel 
horse.' 

Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co.,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford 
Street,  exhibited  the  Kaio  Kapnos  Grate,  which  was 
shown  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  attained  excellent  results  as  a  smoke -consum- 
ing grate,  as  reported  at  the  time.  Their  other  exhibits 
consisted  of  a  handsome  spiral  staircase,  several  lifts,  a 
speciality  with  the  firm,  examples  of  their  revolving 
shutters,  for  which  they  have  secured  a  great  reputation, 
and  samples  of  metallic  Venetian  blinds  and  corrugated 
iron  buildings. 

The  Bower  Barflf  Rustless  Iron  Company,  Limited, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.,  had  a  very  interesting  stand 
containing  specimens  of  a  variety  of  iron  goods,  frim 
cooking  utensils  to  decorative  articles,  all  treated  by  their 
patent  process,  securing  them  against  rust.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  invention  has  been  treated  of  on  previous 
occasions  in  the  columns  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
in  process  of  time. 

The  Willesden  Patent  Metallic  and  Rot-proof  Paper  and 
Canvas,  in  a  variety  of  useful  applications,  was  shown  by 
the  local  agents,  Messrs.  Mardon,  Son,  &  Hall,  of  Bristol, 
amongst  the  specimens  being  a  model  of  the  fish-market 
erectwl  by  the  Company  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition ;   ^ 
model  boat,    fitted   with  sails  of  the   material;  several 
samples   of   metalline  papers,   for  decorative  purposes  V 
others  for  roofing  and  underlining ;  and  a  small  paviliot*» 
constructed  of  metalline  paper  and  canvas.     The  uses  *^ 
which  this  material  may  be  applied  appear  to  be  almo*^^ 
universal ;  and,  as  a  security  against  weather,  we  ix>2*> 
point  to  the  fish  market  at  South  Kensington,  as  offering  ^ 
fair  example  of  its  utility.     For  temporary  hospitals,  caix^P' 
ing  out,   &c.,  it  offers  peculiar  advantages,  its  extrc***^ 
lightness,  ease  of  transport  and  small  cost  of  carriage,  beri**^ 
superior  to  any  other  material  suitable  for  such  uses.  ^« 

Captain  Papier,  of  Church  Road,  Islington,  exhibit ^^ 
his  patent  'Zenith'  air  or  steam  screw  propeller,  adapt <j^ 
for  all  kinds  of  ventilation,  which  has  been  larg^'^ 
utilised  by  many  of  the  leading  architects  and  builders, 
differs  but  slightly  from  many  other  systems  now  in  «*r^ 
and  appears  to  answer  "he  purposes  for  which  it  is  intend ^*^ 
in  an  effective  manner. 

Messrs.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,   Small  Heath,   Binni«»^^ 
ham,  occupied  a  lartre  space  with  the  principal  articlr^  ^^ 
their  manufacture.    Prominent  among  these  was  the  V'^lJi 
house  (always  an  attractive  feature  in  their  exhibits),  ^''J^ 
with  the  various  blinds,  comprising  wood,  metallic,  tcx^'' 
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lined  glass,  all  being  specialities,  to  which 
verted  on  previous  occasions.  The  firm 
sive  makers  of  school  furniture,  of  which 
t  specimens  were  shown,  two  of  which 
below.      The  first    (the  'Canadian'  Re- 


burners,  lanterns,  &c.,  shown  for  the  purpose  of  illustratr 
ing  his  system  of  gas  lighting,  which  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Sanitary  Record.  Mr.  Heron  manufac- 
tures a  gas  lantern  that  will  give  the  light  of  2,000 
candles. 


iail  Dual  Desk)  is  a  very  'useful  appliance. 
)ack  to  the  scat  for  the  pupil  when  at  woik, 
ent  of  the  room  being  required  for  readings 
e  scat  can  be  thrown  back  against  the  desk, 
the  dotted  lines,  when  another,  facing  the 
•>i  the  room,  is  thus  formed.  The  second  is 
aster's  desk,  made  with  either  drawers  or  a 


the  sides,  and  generally  mounted  upon 
ing  it  to  be  readily  moved  from  place  to 
siiies  arise.  There  were,  in  addition,  several 
and  seats,  all  presenting  some  points  of 
ergarten  seats  and  desks  were  also  exhibited, 
f  the  makers  appears  to  be  to  provide  school 
the  most  suitable  kind  for  modern  require- 
s  and  lifis  are  another  speciality  with  Messrs. 
Clarke,  and  they  exhibited  one  with  what  is 
saving  arrangement,  brought  into  action  only 
of  the  rope  or  chain  sustaining  the  weight 
tiould  this  happen,  the  carrj'ing  bar  holding 
mds  to  a  level  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  this 
ig  two  powerful  volute  springs,  which  operate 
IS,  bringing  them  into  position  against  the 
le  lift ;  this  action  prevents  the  cage  from 
rther,  and  so  prevents  accident. 
M  Heron,  London  Koad,  Manchester,  was 
tis  usual  assortment  of  duplex  and  triple  gas- 


In  grates,  Mr.  James  B.  Petter,  of  Yeovil,  was  the  only 
person  whose  exhibit  was  strictly  confined  to  one  article, 
and  this  was  his  patent  Nautilus  grate,  of  which,  however, 
he  introiluced  several  sizes  and  patterns.  This  unique 
invention  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition,  and  the  columns  of  the  Sanitary  Record- 
were  the  first  to  give  publicity  to  it.  As  then,  it  still 
remains  the  most  novel  arrangement  of  an  open  fire-grate 
ever  introduced.  Two  illustrations  of  il  are  appended, 
one  showing  it  as  fitted  in  a  fireplace,  and  the 
other  on  a  larger  scale,  in  one  of  the  ornamental 
designs    in    which    it  is  manufactured.      In    shape,   as 


the  diawin;;  depicts,  it  resembles  the  nautilus  shell 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and  is  made  with  two 
side  flues  or  one  or  two  back  ones.  But  the  writer  prefers 
the  side  ones  in  which  he  first  saw  it  to  the  newer 
arrangement,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  for  a  smoke- 
consuming   grate  the  siJe  Hues  are  the  best  to   eiTcct 
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the  object.     Being  lined  with   fire-brick,  and  havinf|r  no 
bars,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  radiant  heat ; 


and  from  the  circular  form  of  the  top  the  evolved  gase? 
curling  around  it  arc  mainly  consumed  before  they  enter 
the  chimney.  There  is  probably  no  grate  introduced  at 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  that  has  secured  such  a 
success  as  the  Nautilus ;  and  it  Is  a  fact  worth  noting  that 
the  most  original  appliances,  both  in  coal  grates  and  gas- 
heating  and  cooking  stoves,  have  proceeded  from  houses 
in  the  West  of  England. 

The  Eagle  Range  Com  pan  v  exhibited  the  kitchen  ranges 
bearing  their  name,  and  Messrs.  Whyte  &  Bradford, 
Bo'ness,  Scotland,  the  new  revolving  fire  range,  recently 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Glas- 
gow, and  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Record 
report  of  that  Exhibition. 

Gas  appliances  were  fairly  represented,  no  less  than 
three  gas  engines  being  exhibited  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
heating  and  cooking  appliances.  In  the  two  last-named, 
Messrs.  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  H.  &  C. 
Davis  &  Co.,  Camberwell,  had  a  general  assortment  of 
their  manufactures  which  have  been  described  at  length 
on  other  occasion^.  Messrs.  Beynon&  Cox.*s,  of  Torquay, 
ventilating  and  heating  gas  stove  excited  much  attention 
and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  Their  cooking  stove 
(which  appeals  to  the  liking  of  those  who  object  to  gas 
being  inside  the  oven  and  so  coming  in  contact  with  the 
viands)  had  also  many  interested  admirers.  The  principle  of 
both  of  these  appliances  has  been  illustrated  and  described 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  but  there 
was  a  decided  superiority  in  their  finish  and  appearance  at 
this  Exhibition.  Another  feature  in  their  display  was 
Withers*  gas  engine,  which  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved since  its  first  appearance  at  South  Kensington. 
The  one  exhibited  was  of  i  -horse  power,  and  was  used  for 
driving  a  dynamo  machine  in  producing  the  Swan  electric 
light.  We  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  this  invention. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  &  Co.,  manufacturing  opticians  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  . 
c'ontributed  an  excellent  collection  of  draining  and  other "^ 
levels  and  surveying  instruments,  water-testing  instru- 
ments, and  a  commendable  sewer-gas  detector.  An 
assortment  of  their  popular  Royal  Polytechnic  barometers 
helped  to  make  up  a  very  effective  display. 

Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect  of  Bristol,  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  Sanitary  Record  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers,  exhibited  through  Messrs.  Gardiner  & 
Sons  an  interesting  condensing  and  evaporating  gas 
heater  on  the  tubular  principle  for  warming  public  build- 
ings, &c.,  which  possesses  some  meritorious  points. 

The  Bristol  Waggon  Works  Company  were  present 
with  a  well-built  London-pattern  builders*  van  to  carry 
two  tons,  made  with  patent  axles  and  other  modem  im- 


provements, and  mounted  upon  five  springs ;  and  a 
*  MargetsoA  &  Heks  *  patent  tip-cart,  which  is  confidently 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  local  boards  and  corporate 
authorities.  It  is  made  to  carry  30  cwt.,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  cart  can  be  held  in  position  at  any  angle  in 
tipping  the  load  ;  and  when  canted  to  its  extreme  point 
the  body  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  ground.  It  is 
also  made  with  other  little  improvements,  tending  to  ease 
the  horse  and  economise  the  wearing  parts  of  the  cart.  The 
well-earned  popularity  of  this  firm  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  quality  of  everything  proceeding  from  their  works. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  1884. 

Patron^  Iler  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  Pr^si- 
deniy  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 
Exectttwe  Council  (appointed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
President)  — CA<M>OT^iw,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos,  G.C.S.I. ;  Vue- Chairman^  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.;  Edvrard  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  M.P,. 
George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  Sir  F.  Philip 
CunlifTe-Owen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE.,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  LL.D,.  F.R.S.,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Ernest  Hart,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  G.  V.  Poorc, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Sir  John  Rose,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.;  Sccretar)'^ 
Edward  CunlifTe-Owen,  B.A. 

HEALTH. 

Food,  Dress,  the  Dwelling,  the  School,  and  tub 

Workshop. 

EDUCATION. 

Apparatus  used  in  Primary,  Technical,  and  Art 
Schools. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold,  during  the  year  1884,  an  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition,  which  shall  also  illustrate 
certain  branches  of  education,  and  which  will  occupy  the 
buildings  at  South  Kensington  erected  for  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition. 

The  object  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  to  illastrate,  as 
vividly  and  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  possible,  food, 
dress,  the  dwelling,  the  school,  and  the  workshop,  as 
affecting  the  conditions  of  healthful  life,  and  also  to  bnng 
into  public  notice  the  most  recent  appliances  for  elementary 
school  teaching  and  instruction  in  applied  science,  art,  and 
handicrafts.  The  influence  of  modern  sanitary  knowledge 
and  intellectual  progress  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  all  nations  will  thus  be  practically  demon- 
strated, and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  display  the  most 
valuable  and  recent  advances  which  have  been  attained  in 
these  important  subjects. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  divided  into  two  main  sections- 
Division  I.,  Health  ;  Division  II.,  Education  ;  and  will  be 
further  sub-divided  into  six  principal  groups. 

In  the  first  group  it  is  intended  specially  to  illustrate  the 
food  resources  of  the  world,  and  the  best  and  mo^l  eco- 
nomical methods  of  utilising  them.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pirison,  not  only  will  specimens  of  food  from  all  countries 
be  exhibited,  but  the  various  methods  of  preparing,  cooking, 
and  .«erving  food  will  be  practically  shown.  The  numerois 
processes  of  manufacture  connected  with  the  prepanitioa 
of  articles  of  food  and  drink  will  thus  be  exemplifie<| ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  perishable  nature  of  the  articles  wiU 
admit,  full  illustrations  will  be  given  of  the  various  d^ 
scriptions  of  foods  themselves. 

In  the  second  group,  dress,  chiefly  in  its  relition  \^ 
health,  will  be  displayed.  Illustrpiions  of  the  ck)thii« » 
the  principal  peoples  of  the  world  may  be  expected ;  *«»  * 
part  of  this  Exhibition,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  •« 
held  in  the  gaUcries  of  the  Royal  Albert  HJI,  will  be  d^ 
voted  to  the  history  of  costume.  ^, 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gronpi  will  be  compnsj 
all  that  pertains  to  the  healthful  coiistniction  and  ^^^ 
the  dwelling,  the  school,  and  the  workshop;  iiotW» 
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respects  the  needful  arrangements  for  sanitation,  bat  also 
the  fittings  and  furniture  generally  in  their  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  The  most  improved  methods  of 
school  construction  will  be  shown,  and  the  modes  of  com- 
bating and  preventing  the  evils  of  unhealthy  trades,  occu- 
pations, and  processes  of  manufacture  will  form  portions 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  sixth  group  will  comprise  all  that  relates  to  primary, 
technical,  and  art  education,  and  will  include  designs  and 
models  for  school  buildings  ;  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
teaching ;  diagrams,  text-books,  &c.  Special  attention 
will  be  directed  to  technical  and  art  education,  to  the 
results  of  industrial  teaching,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
manual  and  handicraft  work  into  schools. 

The  following  is  a  general  classification  of  the  six 
groups  :— 

Division  I.— Health. 

Group  I. — Food  and  Drink,  Selected  foods  and  pre^ 
served  food  products ;  the  supply  and  economic  distribu- 
tion of  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  and  drink  ;  the 
conveyance  of  fresh  provisions  ;  the  detection  of  adulte- 
rations and  impurities ;  food  analyses  and  food  consti 
tuents  ;  cooking  and  practical  dietetics,  Including  varieties 
of  diets  consumed  by  different  nations ;  new  descriptions 
of  food ;  food  for  the  young  and  for  invalids  ;  army  and 
navy  rations ;  prison  and  workhouse  diet ;  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

Group  II, — Dress  for  ail  Climates  for  Both  Sexes  and 
for  Various  Purposes, — Examples  of  national  costume  of 
all  classes— retrospective  and  modem  collections ;  new  and 
improved  wearing  apparel,  and  designs  and  materials  for 
the  same  ;  specimens  of  improvements  in  the  design, 
materia],  and  the  making  of  clothing  and  cheap  dresses ; 
dress  for  exercise  and  sport ;  uniforms ;  life-saving  and 
fire-proof  dress. 

Group  III. — Dwellings  for  all  classes  y  their  sanitary  con- 
struction, fittings,  and  appliances.  Improved  materials  for 
external  and  internal  construction ;  damp  courses  ;  non- 
conductors for  walls  and  roofs  ;  wall  linings  and  cements ; 
non-poisonous  paints  and  paperhangings ;  solid  floors ; 
washable  materials  for  construction  and  decoration  ;  venti- 
lation of  houses  and  apartments  ;  air  cooling,  heating  and 
purifying  apparatus ;  apparatus  for  heating  and  for  the 
abatement  of  smoke  ;  heating  by  open  grates  and  stoves  ; 
hot  air,  steam  and  gas  apparatus ;  improved  kitcheners 
and  gas  cooking  stoves  ;  lighting  by  gas  and  electricity, 
fittings  and  apparatus  for  the  same  ;  fire  prevention — 
extincteurs,  hydrants,  escapes,  preservative  solutions; 
water  supply,  and  improved  sanitary  fittings  connected 
therewith— meters,  cisterns,  filters,  softening  apparatus, 
baths  9nd  lavatory  apparatus  and  fittings ;  house  drains, 
their  construction  and  ventilation  ;  closets  ;  sewer  discon- 
nection—sinks, traps,  gullies ;  the  disposal  and  utilisation 
of  house  refuse. 

Group  IV. —Schools, — Buildings  for  town  and  country 
schools ;  yards  and  playhouses  for  schools ;  fittings  for 
school  latrines  and  lavatories  ;  heating,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilation of  schools;  apparatus  for  physical  training, 
gymnasia  ;  school  kitchens ;  storing  of  hats,  cloalu,  &c ; 
drying  ditto  in  wet  weather ;  isolation  of  diseases  in 
schools ;  school  infirmaries. 

Group  V, — Workshops  and  Factories, — Models  and 
designs  for  improved  workshops,  especially  those  in  which 
unhealthy,  noxious,  or  dangerous  trades  and  processes  are 
carried  on  ;  improved  apparatus  and  plant  for  the  same  ; 
guards,  screens,  special  dresses,  and  objects  for  personal 
wear  to  avoid  or  prevent  injury  from  manufactunn^  pro- 
cesses ;  illustrations  of  special  diseases  and  deformities 
caused  by  unwholesome  trades  and  occupations  ;  means  of 
guarding  against  the  same  ;  new  inventions  or  improve- 
ments for  the  better  carrying  on  of  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
processes  of  manufacture  ;  models,  diagrams,  &c. 

Division  II.— Education. 
Group  VL^Educational  Works  and  Appliances.—K^ 
paratus  and  fittings  for  cr^hes  and  infant  schools  ;  appli- 


ances for  teaching ;  Kindergarten  models,  and  examples 
and  results  of  instruction  ;  primary  school  fittings  and 
apparatus ;  examples  and  models  for  teaching  practical 
manual  work  to  girls,  and  various  handicrafts  to  boys ; 
apparatus  and  models  for  science  teaching  ;  apparatus  and 
models  for  art  teaching  ;  designs  and  fittings  for  appren- 
ticeship and  industrial  schools  ;  apparatus  for  instruction 
in  such  schools  ;  specimens  of  work  done  in  these  schools ; 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  appara- 
tus and  results  of  teaching  in  such  schools. 

«*4i  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  collective  exhibits  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  above  classes,  illustrating,  among 
other  subjects,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  care  in  the 
dwelling  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  of  the  sick, 
model  nurseries,  sleeping  apartments,  completely  fitted 
kitchens,  fully  equipped  gymnasia  for  adults  and  for  the 
young,  model  laboratories  and  collections  for  health- 
teaching,  model  schools,  workshops,  &c,  and  also  collec- 
tions having  reference  to  special  trades. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  an  international  congress  in 
June  or  July  next,  on  each  of  the  main  sections  of  the 
Exhibition — Health  and  Elducation. 

Lectures  will  be  given,  aud  conferences  will  be  held  on 
the  various  subjects  illustrated  in  or  cognate  with  the 
Exhibition  ;  they  will  be  explained  by  practical  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments,  and  reports  on  each  group  will  be 
ssued. 

Piocesses  will  be  shown  in  actual  operation,  and  prac- 
tical tests  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  of  the  inven- 
tions submitted  to  the  juries. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    SECTIONS. 
Division  I.— Health. 

Group  I. — Food, — Class  I.  Selected  displays  of  unpre- 
pared animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food  in 
various  countries.  Stuffed  specimens  of  animals,  birds, 
&c.  Models,  drawings,  and  illustrations  of  the  same. 
Class  2.  Prepared  vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  in- 
cluding tinned,  compressed,  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Bread,  cakes,  and  biscuits  of  all  kinds.  Class  3. 
Prepared  animal  substances  used  as  food  in  a  preserved 
form — tinned,  smoked,  salted,  compressed,  and  prepared 
animal  foods  of  all  kinds.  Food  produced  by  insects,  such 
as  honey,  &c.  Class  4.  Beverages  of  all  kinds— (a)  alco- 
holic; (l)  con-alcholic;  {c)  infiisions  (tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  choco- 
late, Ac).  Class  5.  New  varieties  of  food,  food  for  infants, 
food  for  invalids,  new  concentrated  foods  of  all  kinds. 
Class  6.  Cookery  practically  demonstrated.  Economical 
cooking,  workmen's  and  other  kitchens,  cheap  restaurants, 
bakeries,  cafes,  foreign  cookery,  &c.*  Class  7.  The 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  food  and  drink.  The  detec- 
tion of  adulteration,  materials  used  as  adulterants, 
analyses,  food  constituents  and  equivalents,  tables,  dia- 
grams, &c  Class  8.  Diseases  due  to  unwholesome  and 
improper  food.  Drawings  and  models  of  animal  and 
v^etable  parasites,  &c.  Class  9.  Practical  dietetics. 
Army  and  navy  rations,  prison  and  workhouse  diet,  foreign 
dietaries,  &c.  Class  10.  Publications  and  literature, 
models  and  diagrams  relating  to  Group  I.  Class  11. 
Apparatus  and  processes  for  conserving,  storing,  convey- 
ing, and  distributing  fresh  food  of  all  kinds.  Class  12. 
Machinery  and  appliances  for  the  preparation  of  articles 
under  Group  I. 

Groups, — Dress,  (Note. — It  is  proposed  to  display 
the  collections  included  under  this  group  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall.)— Class  13.  Collections  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  dress,  national  costume,  &c.  Class  14. 
Waterproof  clothing,  India-rubber,  gutta  percha,  &c. 
Class  15.  Furs,  skins,  and  feathers.  Dresses  for  extreme 
climates,  &c.  Class  16.  Dress  for  sport,  hunting  suits, 
&c.  Class  17.  Life  saving  dress.  Diver*'  dress.  Fire- 
proof dress.     Class  18.  Publications  and  literature  relating 


*  special  Notice. — Ks  refreshments  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Exhibition,  all  methods  of  preparing  the  same,  whether  by  cookery 
or  otherwise,  and  the  display  and  sale  thereof,  will  be  matters  of 
separate  arrangement  with  those  wishing  to  be  represented  in  this 
section  of  the  Exhibition. 
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to  Group  2.  Patterns,  statistics,  diagrams,  models.  Class 
19.  Machinery  and  appliances  for  the  preparation  of 
articles  under  Group  2. 

Group  -^.-^The  Dwelling'hotise,—C\Kss  20.  Dwelling 
models,  and  designs  for  the  same,  and  specimens  of  build- 
ings erected  In  the  grounds.  Fittings  and  accessories  for 
dwelling-houses.  Completely  fitted  apartments.  Class 
'21,  Water  supply  and  purification. — Meters,  filters,  water- 
fittings,  cisterns,  baths,  lavatories,  apparatus,  sinks,  &c. 
Class  22.  House  drains,  their  construction  and  ventilation. 
— Sewer  disconnection  ;  sinks,  traps,  gullies  ;  the  disposal 
'and  utilisation  of  house  refuse.  Class  23.  Water  and  earth 
closets,  ash  closets,  commodes,  urinals,  disinfecting  powders 
and  fluids,  insect  destroyers.  Class  24.  Grates,  stoves, 
kitcheners,  ranges,  boilers,  &c.,  for  domestic  use.  Ap- 
paratus for  heating  and  warming,  smoke  abatement,  &c. 
Class  25.  Ventilators,  air-inlets  and  outlets,  cubic  space 
of  rooms,  cowls,  air  straining  and  cleansing.  Class  26. 
Lighting  apparatus. — {a)  Electrical  apparatus  for  illumina- 
tion and  domestic  use,  secondary  batteries,  electroliers, 
accumulators,  &c. ;  {b)  apparatus  for  lighting  by  gas,  gas 
producers,  gas  meters,  gas  fittings,  chandeliers,  &c.;  (r) 
oil  and  other  lamps,  and  stoves ;  mineral  oil,  wax  and 
other  candles,  vegetable  and  animal  oils.  Class  27.  Fire 
prevention  apparatus— extincteurs,  portable  engines,  do- 
mestic fire  escapes,  &c.  Class  28.  Materials  for  sanitary 
house  construction — roofs,  walls,  damp  courses,  solid 
floors,  damp  proof  wall  coverings,  cements,  &c.  Class  29. 
Materials  for  sanitary  house  decoration,  non-poisonous  paints 
and  wall  papers,  floor  coverings,  washable  decoration,  &c. 
Class  30.  Objects  for  internal  decoration  and  use  in  the 
dwelling.  Fittings  and  furniture.  Class  31.  Personal 
hygiene  and  care  of  sick.  Materials  for  *  first  aid  '  ambu- 
lance apparatus,  furniture  and  appliances  for  the  sick 
room,  bathing  requisites,  detergents,  couches,  beds,  in- 
valid chairs,  &c.  Class  32.  Publications,  models,  pictures, 
diagrams,  &c.,  and  literature  relating  to  Group  3.  Class 
33.  Machinery  relating  to  Group  3. 

Group  4. — 77ie  School,  — C\s&%  34.  Designs  and  models 
of  improved  buildings  for  elementary  schools,infant  schools, 
and  creches.  Class  35.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  warm- 
ing, ventilating,  and  lighting  schools,  school  latrines, 
closets,  &c.  Class  36.  Special  school  fittings  for  storing 
and  drying  clothing.  Class  37.  School  kitchens  and 
.  arrangements  for  school  canteens.  Methods  of  warming 
-  children's  meals,  &c.  Class  38.  Precaution  in  schools  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  school  sana- 
toria, infirmaries,  &c.  Class  39.  Special  apparatus  for 
physical  training  in  schools,  gymnasia,  apparatus  for  exer- 
cise, drill,  &c.  Class  40.  The  literature  relating  to 
classes    30    to  35.      Models,    statistics,    diagrams,    &c. 

Group  5.— 7Aff  Workshop, — Class  41.  Designs  and 
models  for  improvements  in  the  arrangements  and  con- 
struction of  workshops,  especially  those  in  which  dangerous 
or  unwholesome  processes  are  conducted.  Class  42. 
Apparatus  and  fittings  for  preventing  or  minimising  the 
danger  to  health  from  carrying  on  certain  trades.  Guards, 
screens,  fans,  air-jets,  preservative  solutions,  washes,  &c. 
•Class  43.  Objects  for  personal  use. — Mouth-pieces, 
•spectacles,  dresses,  hoods,  &c,  for  use  in  certain  unhealthy 
■iuid  poisonous  trades.  Class  44.  Illustrations  of  diseases 
and  deformities  caused  by  unwholesome  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Methods  of  combating  these  diseases.  Preservative 
measures,  &c.  Class  45.  Sanitary  construction  and  inspec- 
tion of  workshops  and  factories.  New  inventions  or  im- 
provements for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  life  of  those 
engaged  in  unhealthy  occupations.  Class  46.  The  Litera- 
ture of  the  subjects  included  under  Classes  37  to  41. 
Statistics,  disgrams,  &c. 

Division  IL— Education. 

Group  6. — Educaiiottal  IVorks  and  Appliances, — Class 
47.  Creches  and  infant  schools.  -*  (a)  Apparatus  and  fittings 
for  creches  and  infant  schools ;  {b)  Games,  toys*  and 
Kindergarten  amusements  ;  (r)  Models  and  appliances  for 
teaching;    {d)  Examples    of    school    work.      Class   48. 


Primary  schools. — {a)  Apparatus  and  fittings  ;  (//)  Models 
and  appliances  for  teaching  ;  text-books,  diagrams,  and 
examples  ;  {c)  Specimens  of  work  done  in  elementary 
schools.  Class  49.  Domestic  economy  in  schools  for 
ftirls.  — (a)  Models  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
cooker)',  housework,  washing  and  ironing,  needlework,  and 
embroidery,  dressmaking,  artificial  flower-making,  painting 
on  silk,  pottery,  &c.;  {b)  Specimens  of  school  work. 
Class  50.  Handicraft  teaching  in  schools  for  boys. — 
(a)  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  elementary  trade  teach- 
ing in  schools ;  {b)  Specimens  of  school  work.  Class 
51  Science  teaching. — (^)  Apparatus  and  models 
for  elementary  science  instruction  in  schools;  Apparatus 
for  chemistry,  phyjics,  mechanics,  &c. ;  {b)  Diagrams, 
copies,  text-books,  &c. ;  (r)  Specimens  of  the  school  work 
in  these  subjects.  Class  52.  Art  teaching. — {a)  Apparatus, 
models,  and  fittings  for  elementary  art  instruction  in 
schools  ;  {b)  Diagrams,  copies,  text-books,  &c.;  {c)  Speci- 
mens of  art  work,  modelling,  &c.,  in  schools.  Class  53. 
Technical  and  apprenticeship  schools. — [a)  Apparatus  and 
examples  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  teach- 
ing handicrafts  ;  {b)  models,  plans,  and  designs  for  the 
fitting  up  of  workshop  and  industrial  schools  ;  \c)  Results 
of  industrial  work  done  in  such  schooh..  Class  54.  Schools 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.--(/7)  Apparatus 
and  examples  for  teaching  ;  {b')  Specimens  of  school  work. 
Class  55.  Literature,  statistics,  and  diagrams  relating  to 
group  6  and  to  the  effects  of  *  cramming  '  and  overwork  on 
the  young,  &c.  Class  56.  Collective  displays  of  school 
work  and  appliances. 


OPEN    SPACES  AND    RECREATION   GROUNDS 
IN  LONDON. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Play- 
ground Association,  the  object  of  which  is  the  provision 
of  *  breathing  and  resting-places  for  the  old  and  play- 
grounds for  the  young  in  the  midst  of  densely  populated 
localities,*  has  just  completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Lord  Brabazon,  the  chairman  and  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
association,  Z"^  Lancaster  Gate,  in  his  report  of  the  year*s 
work  it  has  accomplished,  or  assisted  others  to  do,  men- 
tions the  planting  of  twenty  plane  trees  in  the  Mile  End 
Road,  at  a  cost  of  40/.  ;  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  in 
Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  Board  School,  at  an  expense  of 
300/. ;  successful  opposition  to  the  inclosure  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor  (Ecclesiastical  Conjmissioners)  of  a  common 
of  over  22  acres  in  extent,  called  'Little  Scrubbs,' 
Hammersmith ;  and  the  successful  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany to  acquire  the  disused  St.  James's  burial-ground, 
Hampstead  Road,  of  which  they  were  only  conceded  a 
small  comer,  the  remainder  being  transferred  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Vestry,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  as  a  public 
garden.  Other  iichievements  were  the  utilisation  as  a 
public  garden  of  the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  Andrew, 
llolborn,  at  a  cost  of  1,200/.  ;  the  opening  to  the  public  of 
part  of  the  private  inclosure  in  Regent's  Park  ;  the  placing 
of  ornamental  seats  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  West- 
minster ;  and  the  erection  of  gymnastic  apparatus  in  the 
playground  attached  to  St.  John's  Church,  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road.  The  association  gave  100/.  to  the  Kyrle 
Society  for  laying  out  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
burial-ground.  Among  the  objects  in  which  the 
association  is  now  actively  interested  are,  opening 
the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  Bethnal  Green,  as  a  public  garden;  obtain- 
ing land  for  a  public  garden  in  Paddington  ;  throwing  open 
to  the  public  Golden  Square,  Soho ;  the  opening  of  the 
ground  surrounding  St.  Pancras  Church,  Euston  Square, 
as  a  public  garden  ;  the  opening  of  Benjamin  Street 
disused  burial-ground,  Farringdon  Road  ;  the  opening  as 
a  public  garden  of  the  land.  suri:ouoding  St.  PbilipV 
.Church,  Stepney  ;  the  conversion  of  the  disused  burial- 
ground  adjacent  to  Whitefield  Congregational  Chapel, 
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Tottenham  Court  Road,  into  a  public  girden  ;  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  disused  burial-grounds  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea, 
St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  and  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell,  in  a 
similar  way  ;  the  acquisition  of  a  public  park  of  50  acres 
for  South-east  London  at  Pepys's  Hill,  New  Cross  ;  and 
the  proposed  formation  of  public  parks  at  Paddington  and 
Kilburn.  Lord  Brabazon,  puoting  Dr.  Hoffman's  report 
to  the  Home  Office  *  that  disused  burial-grounds  should, 
for  sanitary  reasons,  be  turfed  and  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  permanently  kept  in  good  order,'  points  out 
the  disposition  shown  by  speculative  builders  to  obtain 
these  open  spaces  for  building  purposes.  The  Metro- 
politan Open  Spaces  Act,  1881,  affords  facilities  for  the 
utilisation  of  disused  burial-grounds  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health  ;  and  of  this  fact  the  association  has 
reminded  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations,  as  well 
as  the  local  authorities  of  the  metropolis.  The  members  of 
the  association,  numbering  160,  include  her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover  and  Baron  von 
Pawel  Rammingen,  the  Marquises  of  Salisbury,  Hertford, 
and  Northampton,  Lords  Aberdeen,  Cowper,  Stanhope, 
Meath,  Carysfort,  and  Lathom,  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  M.P., 
the  Bishops  of  Cochester  and  Bedford,  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Fawcett,  M.P.*  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Hitherto  the 
receipts  have  altogether  amounted  to  767/.  12s.  $</.,  all  of 
which  has  been  disbursed,  and  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  7/. 
odd.  The  hon.  treasurer  appeals  for  members  and  sub- 
scriptions in  furtherance  of  the  good  and  necessary  objects 
the  association  has  been  formed  to  promote. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association, 
Captain  Thompson  (the  secretary)  announced  that  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  leaseholder  of  Marlborough 
Square,  Chelsea,  and  had  received  permission  for  the 
association  to  do  what  they  pleased  to  improve  that  spot 
for  the  public  benefit.  He  further  reported  that  he  had 
applied  for  an  acre  aiid  a  half  of  the  site  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  gaol  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  poor  of  the 
Borough.  The  letter  would  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Surrey  justices,  and  from  private  informa- 
tion he  had  received  he  believed  the  request  would  be 
granted.  In  that  cose  the  ground  would  be  divided  into 
three  parts— for  infants,  girls,  and  boys — and  the  local 
authorities  would  share  with  the  association  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  place  in  order,  and  providing  a  giant-stride 
and  other  gymnastic  apparatus.  In  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  the  members,  he  had  written  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  owners  of  several  vacant  build* 
ing  sites,  asking  permission  to  erect  gymnasiums  upon 
them,  and  throw  them  open  as  places  of  recreation  for  the 
poor.  He  also  intimated  that  the  association  would  give 
them  up  at  any  time  on  receiving  fourteen  days'  notice. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  the  applications  had  been  refused. 
With  regard  to  the  *  Cross  Bones  '  Burial  Ground  in  the 
Ijorough,  the  Home  Secretary  had  been  memorialised  to 
prohibit  the  ground  being  used  for  building  purposes,  on 
sanitary  as  well  as  moral  grounds.  The  last  interment 
tf>ok  place  there  thirty  years  ago.  An  offer  had  been 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  burial  ground  in  High 
Street,  Lambeth,  to  place  six  seats  in  it  if  they  would 
throw  it  open  to  the  public.  As  yet  no  decision  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  Vicar  of  Battersea  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Deputy 
i Bedford  on  the  subject  of  the  throwing  open  of  Bunhill 
Fields  burial-ground,  and  Mr.  Bedford  had  promised  to 
)>ring  the  maKer  under  the  notice  of  the  Corporation, 
'i'he  secretary  then  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting 
a  grant  of  10/.  had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  gym- 
rastic  apparatus  for  the  St.  James's  Bermondsey  National 
School.  It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  St.  George's 
\'estry  asking  them  to  throw  open  the  burial-ground  in 
Bayswater  Road  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public, 
an^  to  issue  notices  announcing  that  it  was  free  to  the 
public.  Miss  Gladstone  said  the  ground  had  always  been 
free  to  the  public,  but  very  few  persons  knew  of  it.  The 
gates  were  always  closed,  and  persons  wishing  to  go  in  had 


to  knock  at  *hem,  and  sign  their  name  in  a  l)Ook.  Several 
other  matters  were  dealt  with,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair* 
man,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

Bedford  Urban  and  Rural.— Dr.  Prior  points  with 
no  little  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of 
Bedford  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  low  as  15*6 
and  15*3  per  1,000  respectively.  During  1882  the  number 
of  deaths  properly  due  to  the  district  was  300.  Of  these  72 
occurred  in  infants  under  twelve  months,  loi  in  children 
under  five  years,  and  76  in  persons  aged  6$  and  upwards. 
It  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  unique  in  the  experience  of  the 
health  officer,  that  these  proportions  are  not  so  favourable 
as  those  usually  found  when  the  entire  death-rate  is  so  low. 
Taking  the  two  years  1881  and  1882,  the  proportions  are 
reversed,  since  in  the  latter  there  was  an  increased  infant 
and  childhood  mortality,  with  a  diminished  number  of 
deaths  amongst  the  aged,  and  yet  the  whole  mortality  was 
somewhat  lessened.  During  the  year  under  notice  30 
persons  lost  their  lives  from  zymotic  disorders,  diphtheria 
accounting  for  9,  whooping-cough  for  8,  and  scarlatina 
for  3  deaths.  Although  in  the  town  enteric  fever  was  not 
fatal  in  any  one  case,  the  rural  district  was  visited  with  two 
severe  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  In  the  epidemic  at 
Thurleigh,  Dr.  Prior  thinks  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  opportunities  of  direct  and  indirect 
contagion,  possibly  through  infected  clothing,  a  fiict  of 
more  than  usual  interest,  owing  to  the  scepticism  which 
exists  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  enteric 
fever.  No  unusual  circumstance  was  noted  in  connection 
with  the  second  outbreak,  from  which  three  deaths  were 
recorded.  In  referring  to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.  Dr. 
Prior  regrets  that  his  efforts  to  secure  isolation  and  disin- 
fection were  but  moderately  successful,  and  he  fears  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  In  both  districts  there  are  signs 
of  active  sanitary  work,  but  the  water  supply  of  Bedford 
must  soon  receive  attention,  for  it  is  both  defective  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

BuiLTH  Rural.— .Little  of  interest  occurred  in  this 
district  during  1882,  but  Mr.  Herring  has  produced  an 
excellent  report  upon  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  a  solitary  case  of  typhoid,  which  is 
instructive  in  showing  the  mischievous  influence  of  sewer 
air.  The  patient  was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  who 
lived  in  a  detached  cottage  in  the  garden.  For  some  time 
past  she  had  been^  out  of  health,  but  no  decided  symptoms 
were  developed  until  April,  when  typhoid  was  <iUagnosed. 
The  patient  referred  her  illness  to  inhalation  of&dair, 
and  to  the  foul  smell  in  the  kitchen,  especially  in  the  early 
morning.  Nothing  wrong  was  discovered  with  the  kitchen 
until,  upon  close  inquiry  and  examination,' it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  rat's  run  from  under  the  room  grate  to  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  that  this  opened 
a  direct  communication  between  the  privy  cesspool  and  the 
kitcheix.  As  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  otlighdng  the 
fire  in  the  morning  she  was  naturally  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  escaping  sewer  gas  which  produced  the  typhoid 
symptoms.  The  privy  was  at  once  removed  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  no  further  complaints  were  made 
of  foul  smells.  Considerable  improvement  was  made  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  by  the  completion  of 
a  drainage  scheme,  and  the  provision  of  a  supply  of  water 
to  a  couple  of  villages.  The  authority  have  approved  the 
model  of  a  combined  ashpit  and  privy,  designed  by  Mr. 
Herring,  the  details  of  which  appeared  in  these  columns 
some  months  since  (see  Sanitary  Record,  June  i88a,  p. 
500)^  .The  genenl  death-rate  (17*60  per  1,000),  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  excessive  number,  of  deaths  of 
in£uits,.and  by  the  fatality  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs*     . 
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Cheltenham.— Fortunately  the  past  year  was  not 
characterised  by  any  severe  oi^tbreak  of  zymotic  disease  at 
Cheltenham.  Dr.  Wright  comments  with  satisfaction  on 
the  improvement  which  is  being  effected  in  house  draining, 
and  in  the  condition  of  cottage  property.  Numerous 
complaints  were  made  of  defective  drainage,  and  an  ex- 
amination revealed  the  fact  that  many  houses  still  retained 
the  old  brick  drains  with  which  they  originally  communi- 
cated with  the  public  sewers.  7'he  decay  of  the  bricks 
and  the  burrows  of  rats  had  together  effected  the  ruin  of 
most  of  these  old  structures,  so  that  sewer  gas  found  its 
way  through  various  channels  into  many  dwellings  of  all 
classes.  In  every  instance  Dr.  Wright  advised  the  removal 
of  the  old  brick  drains,  substituting  in  their  place  hard 
'  glazed  socket-pipes,  welllaid  in  concrete  at  a  good  gradient, 
having  the  joints  carefully  secured  with  clay  and  cement, 
with  the  outfall  of  the  house-drain  opening  into  an  inter- 
cepting syphon.  By  this  method  'a  healthy  house  is 
secured  to  the  occupant ;  in  many  cases  the  question  of 
expense  stopped  the  way,  but  so  general  has  the  demand 
become,  that  if  owners  of  house  property  wish  to  retain 
their  tenants  they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  these  demands,  or 
find  empty  houses  upon  their  hands.'  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  in  consequence  of  this  advice  the  number  of 
houses  that  have  been  effectually  drained  and  ventilated  is 
increasing  monthly.  The  year  saw  the  demolition  ofa 
considerable  number  of  uninhabitable  dwellings,  and  the 
starting  of  a  company  for  the  erection  of  cottages  in  their 
stead.  To  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  53  deaths  were 
referred  out  of  a  total  of  796",  equal  to  death-rates  of  I'l 
and  17*6  per  1,000  respectively. 

Chester-lb-Street  Rural  (Harrington  Division).— 
Mr.  Jackson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  amount  of 
general  interest  he  has  infused  into  his  last  report,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease,  but 
subsequent  reports  might  well  contain  some  further 
account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  and  of  the 
steps  taken  towards  its  improvement.  An  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  large  proportion  of  uncer- 
tified deaths,  since  no  fewer  than  66  out  of  a  total  of  422 
are  so  returned.  Referring  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Jackson 
observes  that  the  present  mode  of  roistering  deaths  is  an 
indisputable  sham  and  delusion.  So  long  as  registrars 
grant  certificates  for  persons  to  receive  money  out  of  a 
friendly  society  upon  the  dicta  of  unqualified  men,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  keeping  such  persons  in  check,  or  of 
vital  statistics  ever  being  made  perfect.  While  dealing 
with  this  question  the  health  officer  also  draws  attention  to 
the  large  amount  of  incomplete  vaccination  which  is  per- 
formed by  medical  men,  to  whom  the  parents  resort  in 
preference  to  the  public  vaccinator.  As  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  the  mortality  from  both  lung  and 
zymotic  diseases  shows  an  increase.  There  was  one  death 
recorded  from  typhus,  of  which  disease  several  cases 
occurred  in  January ;  but  the  prompt  measures  taken  by 
the  health  officer  prevented  any  spread  of  the  infection. 
During  his  inspections  of  the  district  Mr.  Jackson 
noticed  with'regret  the  antipathy  displayed  by  the  people 
towards  any  interference  with  their  gossiping  habits  or 
their  household  sanitary  arrangements.  Information  as  to 
infectious  disease  was  moreover  resolutely  withheld. 
Prominent  attention  is  drawn  to  these  facts  as  showing 
under  what  adverse  circumstances  health  officers  have  to 
grope  about  for  information  which  ought  to  have  reached 
them  at  a  much  earlier  period,  so  that  preventative 
measures  could  have  been  adopted  under  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Coventry  Urban.— While  Dr.  Charles  Fenton  has 
the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  death-rate  of  1S82 
was  so  low  as  1 8 '3  per  1,000,  he  regrets  to  have  to  record 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
infants.  During  the  past  year  193  deaths  occurred  in 
children  under  twelve  months  of  age — a  number  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  should  be.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
and  convulsions  each  accounted  for  39,  wasting  diseases 


for  38,  pr^matuie  birth  for  26,  scrofula  and  tubercle  for  21, 
and  zymoiic  disease  for  15  deaths.  Injudicious  feeding  and 
exposure  seem  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  waste  of 
infanti'e  life  which  is  constantly  going  on.  Printed  in- 
structions as  regards  the  management  and  dieting  of 
infants,  have  been  extensively  circulated  amongst  mothers; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure  may  be  productive 
of  good  results.  The  year  wa?  marked  by  a  widespread 
epidemic  of  measles,  which  was  fi:ital  to  17  children. 
Scarlet  fever,  the  remnant  of  the  epidemic  of  the  previous 
year,  accounted  for  a  similar  number  of  deaths.  The  ex- 
perience gained  by  Dr.  Fenton  during  these  and  other 
outbreaks  leads  him  to  strongly  recommend  the  compul- 
sory notification  of  infectious  disease,  which  he  thinks  is 
the  only  measure  that  can  master  them.  Small-pox 
appeared  in  the  district  on  three  separate  occasions  but 
the  adoption  of  prompt  measures  prevented  any  fatal  ex- 
tension of  the  disease.  The  health  ofticer  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  immense  assistance  rendered  by  the  Infectious 
Hospital,  which,  however,  seems  in  need  of  extension. 

Gateshead. — The  sanitary  history  cf  Gateshead  during 
1882  was  unsatisfactory  from  many  points  of  view.  The 
year  was  one  of  extreme  unhealthincss,  and  the  death-rate, 
which  rose  to  23*03  per  1,000,  was  considerably  augmented, 
by  the  fatality  from  typhus  and  small-pox.  Epidemics  of 
typhus  possess  more  than  local  interest,  and  Mr.  Green 
properly  includes  in  his  report  a  special  account  of  the 
Gateshead  outbreak.  The  disease,  which  was  present 
during  the  last  quarter  of  188 1,  had  almost  disappeared  at 
the  bsginning  of  1882,  when  there  were  three  cases,  in  the 
town.  Only  one  case  was  notified  in  February,  but  there 
were  reports  from  the  eastern  district  of  feverish  attacks 
and  simple  fevers  amongst  children,  which  were  apparently 
mild  cases  of  typhus.  During  the  next  month  the  disease 
suddenly  appeared  in  every  part  of  this  district,  attacking 
persons  of  all  ages.  In  April  the  malady  considerably 
abated  in  the  eastern  district,  but  only  to  break  out  elsewhere, 
and  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  witnessed  a  sharp  outbreak 
in  the  west  district,  though  here  compulsory  removal  of  all 
the  sufferers  succeeded  in  quelling  it  by  the  close  of  the 
year.  Overcrowding,  which  is  generally  found  in  associa- 
tion with  typhus,  was  largely  prevalent,  with  its  attendant 
evil  of  household  filthiness.  Cases  of  actual  starvation 
were  not  heard  of,  but  there  was  a  state,  described  by  Mr. 
Green  as  artificial  starvation,  which  was  produced  in  an 
enormous  number  of  cases  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
stimulants.  Referring  to  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
houses,  notably  those  let  in  tenements,  Mr.  Green  strongly 
advocates  a  house-to-house  visitation.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  recorded  from  typhus  were  49,  23  happening  in 
the  hospital,  which  was  again  of  striking  value  both  in  this 
epidemic  and  in  the  outbreak  of  small-pox.  Of  this  last  dis- 
order there  were  altogether  275  cases  no:ifiedt  with  34  deaths, 
and  an  examination  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  hospital 
showed,  as  usual,  that  the  mortality  was  almost  conhned 
to  the  unprotected.  To  diarrhoea  99  deaths  are  attributed, 
77  of  which  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Gloucestershire  Comhined  District. — The  sani- 
tary history  of  this  immense  area,  which  covers  nearly  620 
square  miles,  was  fairly  uneventful  in  1S82  ;  but  Dr.  Bond 
has  not  failed  to  make  excellent  use  of  the  materials  at  Kvs 
disposal  No  new  works  of  importance  were  undertalceti 
by  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  district  during  the  yea.f  * 
but  Cirencester  is  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  privs 
company.  The  negotiations  between  the  urban  and  r^ 
authorities  of  Gloucester  in  regard  to  a  joint  schema 
joining  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  two  districts  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bristol  Road  still  continue,  ancn: 
the  date  of  the  report  the  matter  was  .1  waiting  the  re 
of  an  inquiry  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Gener 
speaking,  the  prevention  and  removal  of  the  commc 
forms  of  nuisances  have  been  satisfactorily  carried  out^ 
overcrowding  is  still  rampant  in  some  places.  Th^ 
has  been  chiefly  brought  out  by  the  congregation  of  I 
numbers  of  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  the  Ses 
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tunnel  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  successfully  coping  with  it, 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Central  Board  for  powers 
to  make  by-laws  under  section  90  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  in  regard  to  houses  let  in  lodgings.  The  general 
death-rate  represented  i6*o  per  1,000,  against  14*3  in 
1 88 1,  and  16*4,  the  mean  of  the  last  nine  years.  The 
increase  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation in  the  mortality  from  the  scarlatinoid  group  of 
diseases  and  from  *  fever,'  which  prevailed  extensively  at 
Thornbury.  The  increased  mortality  of  the  year  fell 
chiefly  upon  young  children,  641  deaths  under  five  years 
of  age  being  registered  in  1882,  against  499  recorded  in 
the  previous  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  195  deaths  from 
zymotic  disease,  scarlatina  caused  62,  dipththeria  and 
croup  34,  whooping-cough  29,  measles  19,  continued 
fever  22,  and  diarrluei  21.  Dr.  Bond  has  much  of  interest 
to  say  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  ot  these  diseases, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  concurrence  of  diphtheria  and 
f^carlatina,  a  question  which  seems  to  call  for  special  inves- 
tigation. 

Holme  Valley.— This  combination  is  composed  of 
ten  small  urban  districts,  which,  together,  have  an  esti- 
mated population  of  21,358  pirsons  and  an  area  of  19,736 
acres.  For  health  purpn^ses  the  district  is  officered  by  Mr. 
Fowler  Scougal,  whose  recent  appointment  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  his  report  deals  only  with  the  last  four  months 
of  1882.  The  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances found  in  connection  therewith,  are  properly 
made  the  subject  of  special  comment,  while  some  account 
is  also  given  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  Mr.  Scougal  looks  upon  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infectious  disease  as  an  absolute 
essential,  if  epidemics  are  at  all  to  be  successfully  dealt 
with.  As  a  rule,  information  of  outbreaks  of  zymotic 
disease  does  not  reach  the  health  officer  until  they  have 
existed  for  some  time  ;  indeed,  during  the  short  period — 
four  months — of  which  the  report  treats,  one  epidemic  had 
practically  exhausted  itself  before  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Scougal,  when,  of  course,  preventive  measures  were 
out  of  the  question.  Overcrowding  is  generally  prevalent, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  mill-workers, 
labourers,  &c.,  whose  houses,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sist only  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  bedroom, 
with  no  fireplace  or  other  means  of  ventilation.  •  Many  of 
the  houses  also  are  built  with  their  backs  against  the  soil, 
and  are  of  necessity  damp  and  devoid  of  any  means  of 
through  ventilation.  Mr.  Scougal  strongly  advises  his 
various  authorities  to  refuse  to  sanction  plans  of  premises 
built  on  the  back-to-back  principle,  which  is  open  to  very 
grave  objection.  Privy  accommodation  is  described  as 
l)eing  sadly  defective,  and  the  drainage  and  the  water 
supply  as  far  from  perfect.  In  dealing  with  these  subjects, 
Mr.  Scougal  gives  some  excellent  advice,  which  he  finds 
difficult  of  e^orcement,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
separate  authorities  interested.  During  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  there  were  106  deaths  registered,  equal 
to  an  annual  death-rate  of  14*93  pc"*  ifOOO- 

Keighley  URnAN.— The  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  present  report  is  taken  up  with  a  statement  of 
the  measures  taken  towards  securing  a  reduction  in  the 
present  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality,  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  meagre  account  it  contains  of  the  sanitary  work 
carried  on  during  the  year.  The  lamentable  waste  of 
infant  life  at  Keighley  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
columns  (see  Sanitary  Record,  May  1883,  p.  516),  so 
that  the  subject  may  now  be  passed  over.  The  occurrence 
of  several  cases  of  lead  poisoning  led  Mr.  Roberts  to  issue 
a  code  of  precautions,  which  he  includes  in  his  report.  In 
ix>uses  where  lead  connections  with  the  water  mains  exist, 
consumers  are  strongly  advised  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
to  waste  every  morning  for  a  short  period  before  using  it  for 
domestic  purposes,  while  persons  becoming  occupants  of 
Houses  empty  for  some  time  are  urged  to  adlow  the  water 
to  mo  to  waste  for  an  hour.  After  many  analyses,  Mr. 
Roberts  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  charcoal  filters, 


and  he  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  these  will  filter 
out  all  the  lead.  From  all  causes  there  were  567  deaths 
registered,  and,  deducting  those  not  properly  due  to  the 
borough,  the  death-rate  would  represent  21*4  per  1,000, 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  by  Mr.  Roberts  since  his  appoint- 
ment. Scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  a  serious  epidemic  form 
and  destroyed  27  lives— a  mortality  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  gross  careles.sness  displayed  by  parents.  There 
were  eight  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  but  the  report  is 
silent  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  this  fatality. 

Leicester.— Like  its  predecessors,  the  last  report  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnston  contains,  in  addition  to  an  able 
review  of  the  chief  causes  of  death,  &c.,  a  series  of  tables 
setting  out  the  ward  distribution  of  the  mortality,  and  two 
excellent  tables  showing  the  incidence  of  phthisis  and  of 
zymotic  disease  in  certain  localities.  The  report  also  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  sanitary  work  carried  out,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  completion  of  a  systematic 
house-to-house  visitation.  An  improvement  of  consider- 
able importance  was  the  closure  of  a  large  number  of 
surface  wells,  which,  from  their  position,  could  not  fail  to 
be  sources  of  danger.  During  1882,  233  samples  of  well- 
water  were  collected  for  analysis,  and  no  fewer  than  193 
were  condemned  as  unfit  for  use.  The  plan  hitherto  in 
force  of  the  collection  of  samples  without  waiting  for  com- 
plaint has  been  productive  of  good  results,  and  the  un- 
wholesome conditions  disclosed  thereby  warrant  its 
continuance.  It  would,  as  Dr.  Johnston  observes,  be 
simply  folly  to  await  complaints,  for,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  polluted  well-waters 
which  would  reveal  to  the  unaided  senses  of  the  people  the 
deleterious  and  highly  dangerous  quality  of  the  water  they 
are  partaking  of.  The  figures  given  in  the  report  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  as  to  the  advantages  of  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  cases  have  been  much  canvassed 
locilly  ;  and  as  Dr.  Johnston  will  doubtless  have  a  reply 
to  make  to  his  critics  in  his  report  for  the  current  year,  we 
suspend  for  the  present  any  observations  on  this  subject. 
Small-pox,  which  was  fatal  to  five  persons,  appeared  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  prompt  measures  taken  for 
isolating  the  cases  as  they  occurred  played  an  all-important 
part  in  restricting  the  spread  of  disease,  which  might 
otherwise  have  assumed  epidemic  proportions.  Diarrhoea 
accounted  for  214  deaths,  117  of  which  were  infants  under 
one  year,  and  measles  for  74.  Of  the  722  reported  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  with  72  deaths,  but  430  were  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  leaving  a  residuum  of  infection  in  292  houses 
scattered  throughout  the  borough.  The  total  deaths  pro- 
perly due  to  the  borough  were  2,530,  representing  a  death- 
rate  of  20 'o  per  1,000,  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

Middlesex  and  HERrpoRDSHiRE  Combined  Dis- 
trict.—A  special  feature  of  the  reports  on  this  combi- 
nation is  the  cognisance  which  is  taken  of  the  progress  of 
sanitary  work,  and  the  suggestions  made  for  further  im- 
provement. Generally  speaking,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  district  is  satisfactory.  Improvements  of  a  lasting 
kind  are  being  made  in  many  parts,  but  there  remain  a 
vast  number  of  cases  where  nuisances  are  removed  only  to 
recur.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  methods  of  ex- 
crement disposal— the  foul  privy,  aggravated  oftentimes  by 
an  overflow  to  a  ditch,  still  being  (ar  more  prevalent  than 
it  ought  to  be,  when  the  simple  alternative  of  a  dry  closet 
is  so  easy  of  application.  A  very  grave  defect  exists  in  the 
newly-sewered  town  of  Bamet,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  closets  are  still  without  a  proper  water-supply,  either 
to  keep  the  closet  fittings  clean  or  to  p4X>perly  flush  oui 
the  house  drains.  The  system  of  sewerage  in  the  East 
Bamet  valley  district  is  also  defective,  owing  to  insufficient 
velocity  in  the  sewage  flow.  Several  portions  of  the  rural 
district  of  Watford,  notably  Rickmansworth,  where  the 
mean  death-rate  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  high  as 
197  per  1,000,  are  in  a  very  unsanitary  condition,  and 
some  parts  of  Hendon  are  in  need  of  improvement,  which, 
however,  is  shortly  to  be  effected.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  iDdividual  reports  is  taken  up 
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with  an  appeal  for  thegcncraV  provision  of  hospital  accom- 
modation. -  So  f<tr  Dr.  S.iunders  has  been  unable  to 
impress'  upon  the  various  sanitary  bodies  the  great  need 
that  exists  for  infectious  hospitals^a  need  which  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the  past  year.  Among  a 
population  of  96,567  persons  there  were  1,500  deaths, 
giving  a  death-rate  of  15*6  per  i,09a  Zymotic  diseases 
caused  10*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  diseases 
ot  the  respiratory  organs,  especially  amongst  children, 
were  unusually  fatal. 

Newton  Abbot,  Dawlish,  and  Wolborough. — 
After  ten  years*  service  Mr.  Leonard  Armstrong  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  health  officer  to  these  districts.  A 
glance  at  the  report  before  us  shows  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  during  this  period,  but  it  is  to  l>e 
regretted  that,  if  only  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  Nfr. 
Armstrong  has  not  included  some  general  statement  of  the 
mortality,  or  at  least  the  zymotic  mortality,  recorded  in  the 
three  districts.  At  Newton  Abbot  the  death-rate  repre- 
sented 15*4  per  1,000,  which,  although  i'4  higherthan  the 
remarkably  low  rate  of  1 88 1,  was  2*3  below  the  mean  rate 
of  the  eight  previous  years.  In  other  words,  while  only 
i  person  in  71  and  65  of  the  population  died  in  the  years 
1881  and  1882  respectively,  the  average  annual  mortality 
of  previous  years  was  nearly  one  in  every  59  persons.  The 
death-rate  ofDawlish,afterdeductingthedeathsof  14  visitors, 
represented  nearly  i6*o  per  i.ooo,  a  noticeable  feature  of 
this  mortality  being  the  excessive  fatality  amongst  infants. 
At  Wolborough  also  the  death-rate  was  as  low  as  I4'5  per 
1,000,  being  identical  with  that  reported  for  1881  ;  but 
here  also  the  mortality  amongst  infants  was  excessive,  14 
children  out  of  every  loo  born  having  died  before  they 
completed  the  first  year  of  their  existence.  In  the  rural 
district  the  constant  and  persistent  occurrence  of  throat 
complaints  of  a  serious  character  le:l  to  some  careful 
inquiries,  with,  unfortunately,  but  barren  results.  In  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  source  of  a  slight  outbreak  of 
scarlatina  at  Wolborough  the  health  officer  found  that  out 
of  16  families  attacked  9  obtained  their  milk  from  one 
dairy  where  a  case  of  the  disease  had  occurred.  No  men- 
tion of  this  was  made  to  the  authority,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
obser\*es  that  until  the  notification  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease  is  made  compulsory  the  beginnings  of  such  epi- 
demics as  this  will  continue  to  escape  attention.  Mr. 
Armstrong  takes  exception  to  the  action  of  the  Central 
Board  in  refusing  to  sanction  an  old  code  of  by-laws,  and 
in  *  enforcing  the  adoption  of  the  cumbrous  models  which 
arc  in  favour  at  present,*  and  he  adds  that  it  is  evident 
that  local  option,  and  the  principle  of  local  option,  count 
for  very  little  at  the  Local  Government  Board  when  they 
come  into  collision  with  the  prescribed  routine  of  central- 
ised officialism. 

New  Forest  Rural.— Mr.  Jenkins  congratulates  his 
uthority  upon  the  low  rate  of  mortality  in  their  district 
during  18S2,  which  represented  14*61  per  1,000  against 
16  8  in  the  previous  year,  and  16*6  in  1880;  and  assures 
them  that  the  comparative  absence  of  zymotic  disorders 
has  been  due  in  some  measure  to  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  water  supply.  Whooping-cough,  measles,  and  scar- 
latina together  accounted  for  nine  deaths,  chiefly  amongst 
young  children ;  while  to  lung  disease  and  phthisis  60 
deaths  are  referred — a  mortality  to  which  the  inclement 
and  wet  weather  of  the  past  year  must  to  some  extent  be 
held  responsible.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 
received  attention,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  notes  an  extension  of 
the  drainage,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances  incidental  to 
a  rural  district. 

Port  of  Liverpool.— The  task  of  systematically 
inspecting  the  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  was  successfully 
carried  on  during  1882  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Stop- 
ford  Taylor,  who  comments  with  satisfaction  on  the  wil- 
lingness of  shipowners  to  coin  ply  with  every  suggestion 
for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  their  vessels  and  accom- 
modation for  the  drews.  In  ho  iiingle  instance  was  it 
nectssaiy  to  $erve  a  nntrce  or  take  legal  proceedings,  a 
fact  tvhich  speaks  well  for  the  sj-sfem  Jidopted  at  Liver- 


pool, since  no  fewer  than  4,820  Tetsds  were  inspected 
during  the  year,  320  of  which  were  found  in  need  of  im- 
provement. In  182  the  forecastles,  peaks,  and  cabins 
required  thoroughly  cleansing,  painting,  and  limewashing, 
and  in  some  few  instances  refitting ;  in  64  were  found 
faulty  bulkheads,  in  80  defective  ventilation,  in  7  the 
decks  over  the  forecastles  required  caulking,  and  in  56 
were  faulty  closets.  A  great  improvement  was  noted  in 
the  condition  of  the  small  coasting  sailing  vessels,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  diminishing,  being  supplanted  by 
steamers  which  do  the  work  more  expeditiously,  and  have 
much  better  accommodation  for  the  crews.  Fifty-eight 
ships  arrived  in  the  port  with  zymotic  disease  on  board, 
and  197  emigrants,  174  of  whom  were  suffering  from 
measles,  were  admitted  into  the  Brownlow  Hill  HospitaL 
Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  the  mischief  not  unfrequently  caused 
by  the  passage  of  an  enormous  number  of  emigrants 
through  the  city,  a  matter  which  h^s  recently  be«i  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  Dr.  Blaxall,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Romford  Rural.— Dr.  Wright  points  out  very  clearly 
the  numerous  conditions  in  this  district  calling  for  improve- 
ment; and  for  any  inaction  of  the  authority  want  of 
practical  advice  cannot  be  pleaded.  At  1 1  ford  there  is  a 
veiy  imperfect  system  of  sewers,  with  which  many  houses 
are  still  unconnected.  At  Homchurch  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  drainage  or  scavenging,  the  privies  and  cesspools 
emptying  into  ditches  and  streams  ;  and  a  similar  state  of 
things  exists  at  Rainham.  Improvements  are,  however, 
contemplated  at  Chad  well  Heath,  a  rising  locality,  where 
houses  of  a  good  class  are  being  extensively  built,  by  the 
provision  of  a  system  of  sewerage  by  water-carriage.  The 
whole  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  of  refuse  in 
this  district  must  sooner  or  later  come  up  for  permanent 
settlement,  since  the  present  imperfect  methods  are  the 
source  of  constant  complaint.  Zymotic  diseases  were  not 
prevalent  in  any  severe  form  during  the  year,  but  a 
localised  outbreak  of  small-pox,  of  which  there  were 
twenty-five  cases  and  seven  deaths,  caused  some  anxiety. 
Typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  an  isolated  manner  until 
November,  when  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  commenced, 
reaching  its  height  in  January  of  1883.  Of  scarlatina 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  nine  pror- 
ing  fatal.  The  death-rate  from  zymotic  disorders  was 
equal  to*  2 '06  per  1,000,  and  from  all  causes  1 7 '4.  Dr. 
Wright  again  urges  the  provision  of  an  infectious  hospital, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  authority  have  not  already 
provided. 

St.  Germans  Rural.— This  district  has  more  than 
once  been  inspected  by  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  recently  Dr.  BalUrd 
has  been  inquiring  into  the  prevalence  of  fever  at  Mill- 
brook.       The  death-rate  from   zymotic  causes  (3*5  ^ 
1,000)   may  well   have  attracted  the    attention    of   the 
Central  Board.     The  outbreak  of  fever  at  M  illbrook  com- 
menced in  May,  and  in  all  there  were  25  cases  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  village,  though  only  I  death  was  recorded. 
The  epidemic  was  attributed  to  a  polluted  water-supply, 
while  the  fact  that  a  dairy,  situated  in  the  same  street  as 
the  well,  supplied  many  of  those  attacked  was  natorally 
considered  suspicious,  and  both  were  closed.    The  ck)sh!|^ 
of  this  well  rendered  the  supply  of  water  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Kerswill  properly  advocates  a 
fresh  supply  from  an  independent  source,  which  would  enable 
him  to  close  a  number  of  wells  which  are  at  present  open  to 
pollution.    The  same  state  of  things  exists  at  Torpoint,  bat 
here  there  is  some  promise  of  improvement.     In  other 
parts  of  the  district  progress  is  being  made,  but  the  antho- 
rity  have  yet  much  to  accomplish  before  their  district  eta 
be  considered  in    a    thoroughly  wholesome  state.    The 
appointment  of  Mr.   Kerswill,   who  superseded  the  sii 
officers  who  formerly  supervised  the  union  for  heahh  pur- 
poses, will  doubtless  assist  in  bringing  this  about.    No 
statrsiical  tables  are  appended  to  tiie  report^  wbidi  it 
published  in  a  local  new-spaper.-     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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Mr.  Kerswill  raay  be  able  to  persuade  his  authority  to 
issue  his  subsequent  reports  in  pamphlet  form. 

St.  Marylebone. — In  this  important  parish,  described 
by  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  as  •  an  area  of  unrest,'  there  were, 
making  due  allowance  for  non-residents,  &c.,  4,330  births 
and  3,237  deaths  registered  in  1882,  representing  rates  of 
27*8  and  20*8  per  1,000  respectively.  With  the  exception 
of  diphtheria,  St.  Marylebone  was  free  from  any  extensive 
prevalence  of  zymotic  disease.  Scarlet  fever,  which  was 
present  in  a  severe  form  in  an  adjoining  district,  showed 
an  increase  in  October  and  the  early  part  of  November, 
and  then  quickly  declined.  Altogether  zymotic  causes 
accounted  for  450  deaths,  the  fatality  closely  following  the 
law  that  wherever  there  are  most  children  there  is  a  greater 
zymotic  fatality.  Tubercular  diseases  were  fatal  to  351 
persons,  and  in  referring  to  this  mortality  Mr.  I51yth 
observes  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  consumption  may 
be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  a  view  which  he 
has  consistently  maintained.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
report  is  occupied  with  subjects  of  more  or  less  general 
interest.  A  special  and  commendable  feature,  however, 
is  the  cognisance  taken  of  the  influence  of  drink  in  the 
causation  of  crime.  During  the  year  Mr.  Blyth  kept  a 
record  of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  and  address  of  every 
resident  in  the  parish  charged  with  crime,  and,  after  some 
careful  deductions,  he  shows  that  the  direct  influence  of 
drink  in  producing  it  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  record 
of  work  performed  in  the  analytical  laboratory  is,  as  usual, 
very  complete. 

Stockton  Rural. — But  for  the  high  death-rate 
amongst  children,  the  mortality  of  this  district  for  1882 
would  have  been  very  satisfactory.  No  fewer  than  62, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  (178) 
were  those  of  children  who  had  not  completed  their  hfth 
year,  the  largest  mortality  happening  in  the  most  densely- 
populated  townships  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Blandford  re- 
iterates his  opinion  that  much  of  this  deplorable  waste  of 
life  is  due  to  the  improper  manner  in  which  children  are 
clothed  and  fed,  and  he  gives  a  few  useful  hints  in  this 
direction.  Estimating  the  population  at  10,749,  the 
health  officer  returns  the  death-rate  at  16*5  per  1,000,  and 
the  zymotic  rate  at  I '6.  The  sudden  changes  of  the 
temperature  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  east  winds 
during  the  second  quarter  considerably  influenced  the 
fatality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  were 
unusually  prevalent.  Measles  of  a  very  mild  type  pre- 
vailed in  one  portion  of  the  district,  where  the  action 
of  school  teachers  in  refusing  admittance  to  children  from 
infected  houses  played  an  important  part  in  restricting  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

WiLLiTON  Rural  (Western  Division).— In  his  re- 
port on  this  district  for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Clark  notes  a 
peculiar  relationship  between  a  defective  water  supply  and 
the  number  of  applicants  for  medical  relief.  In  referring- 
to  the  subject  he  observes  :— *With  the  knowledge  I  have 
gained  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  diflerent  dis- 
tricts I  have  been  able  to  clearly  trace  that  more  sick 
apply  for  relief  from  those  places  where  the  water  supply 
is  deficient  or  of  bad  quality.'  In  many  of  the  villages  the 
inhabitants  are  dependent  for  their  rupply  from  wells  ex- 
posed to  every  kind  of  pollution,  while  in  one  case  they 
have  actually  to  resort  to  the  watercDurses  that  irrigate 
the  fields.  The  mortality  statistics  present  few  points  of 
interest.  The  death-rate  was  equal  to  147  per  1,000,  and 
zymotic  diseases  were  fatal  in  four  cases  only. 
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Chepstow  Rural.— Altogether  Mr.  Williams  had  to 
deal  with  171  nuisances  during  1882,  27  of  which  were 
abated  without  the  issue  of  any  formal  notice.  In  nine 
dweiling-hoases  overcrowding  was  abated,  in  two  dilapi* 


dations  were  repaired,  and  39  were  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected. Nine  new  drains  were  provided,  and  a  number  of 
closets  were  built,  repaired,  or  cleansed.  Fifteen  nuisances 
arose  from  offensive  accumulations,  15  from  the  keeping  of 
pigs,  and  five  from  foal  ditches.  In  no  case  was  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  legal  proceedings. 

Chipping  Sodbury  Rural.— Out  of  a  total  of  202 
nuisances  which  came  to  light  during  the  past  year  no 
fewer  than  90  arose  from  offensive  refuse,  while  20  were 
caused  by  pigs,  and  a  like  number  by  foul  closets.  No 
structural  works  Were  undertaken,  but  Mr.  Adams  reports 
that  [some  minor  improvements  were  effected  by  remedying; 
defective  closets  and  drains,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the 
provision  of  additional  accommodation.  Attention  was 
directed  to  the  parish  pumps  and  wells,  and  three  cases  uf 
overcrowding  were  abated. 

Cirencester  Rural  and  Urban.— Mr.  Harmer  re- 
ports that  in  three  cases  overcrowding  was  abated,  that  in 
four  the  water  supply  was  improved,  and  that  in  21  various 
defects  were  remedied.  Seven  new  closets  were  built,  and 
a  considerable  number  were  either  repaired  or  cleansed. 
Of  the  other  nuisances,  of  which  there  were  38,  22  arose 
from  the  keeping  of  nigs.  At  the  close  of  the  year  237 
cases  had  been  disposed  of,  leaving  five  under  inspection. 
Beyond  reporting  that  43  houses  were  connected  with  the 
sewers,  Mr.  Williams  has  little  of  interest  to  record  in  the 
urban  district.  Out  of  40  nuisances,  28  arose  from  defec- 
tive privies. 

Dursley  Rural.— But  little  of  importance  is  noted  by 
Mr.  Robinson  in  his  summary  of  work  carried  out  in  this 
district  during  1882.  A  considerable  number  of  nuisances 
were  abated,  and  the  inspector  notes  the  provision  of 
several  new  drains  and  closets,  many  of  the  existing  ones 
being  repaired  and  cleansed.  In  84  instances  the 
nuisances  were  abated  without  formal  notice ;  in  78 
the  usual  statutory  forms  were  served ;  and  in  three 
it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings. 

East  Barnet  Valley  Urban.— During  1882  there 
were  122  plans  pissed  by  the  Authority  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  to  all  those  completed  during  the  year 
special  provision  was  made  for  a  supply  of  water  and  for 
the  fixing  of  ventilating  pipes.  Mr.  Rumble  reports  that 
he  inspected  90  private  dwellings  and  schools,  and  visited, 
the  bakehouses,  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  &c.,  situated  in 
the  district.  Fifty  notices  were  issued,  presumably  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  but  the  inspector  does  not  state 
with  what  result.  Ten  houses  were  whitewashed  and 
cleansed,  and  a  like  number  were  disinfected. 

East  Dereiiam  Urban.— Considerable  improvement 
was  effected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  district  during 
1882  by  the  conversion  of  95  privies  into  closets  with  a 
supply  of  water  laid  on  from  a  public  source.  A  number 
of  dead  wells  wer^  also  abolished,  and  in  referring  to  this, 
the  inspector,  Mr.  Nardcivell,  observes  that  in  three 
instances  the  dead  wells  belonging  to  the  best  class  of 
houses  in  the  town  were  within  six  feet  of  the  well  from 
which  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  was  obtained. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  method  by  which  the  sewage  is 
treated,  and  to  the  success  with  which  osiers  and  mangel 
are  grown.  The  supply  of  water  provided  by  the  authority 
seems  to  be  generally  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  ami 
during  1882  a  number  of  premises  were  connected  with  the 
mains.  The  condition  of  several  streets  as  regards  surface 
drainage  is  unsatisfactory,  and  will  soon  call  for  active  work 
on  the  part  of  the  authority,  who  have  deferred  the  question 
for  pecuniary  reasons. 

Gloucester  Rurau — No  structural  works  were 
carried  out  in  this  district  during  1882,  and  Mr.  Weaver's 
report  consists  only  of  a  summary  of  nuisances  abated  and 
of  the  performance  of  some  routine  work.  Eighteen  new 
drains  and  closets  were  provided,  a  number  of  houses  were 
disinfected  and  whitewashed,  aiu!  five  cases  of  over- 
crowding were  abated. 
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Hemkl  HotFSTEAD  RcRAt^— Mc-sfi,  Flint  awi  Ban* 
\»xvf%  reports  refer  lo  the  completion  of  719  Aaniiar}' 
m^ik%^  but  both  ^tiRer  from  ihelr  tibukr  farm  of  arranee- 
metit.  Its  fegartt  lo  ihe  drmjtiagc  of  ibe  first  district,  the 
inspector  states  tHat  70  drains  were  cleansed  and  tepa^tred, 
25  were  trapped*  and  13  new  sets  were  coasrructed.  Water 
was  laid  on  to  iS  boiwcs  and  16  welU  wete  covered  and 
dean&ed^  A  large  DQmber  of  hooses  were  wbiten'ashed 
aod  repaired,  cribers  were  disinfected,  and  in  nine  minor 
improvenieDL<i  were  effected.  In  both  districts  nuisances 
<(uch  as  ofensive  accunmlations,  Bit  by  ditcht^,  the  im* 
proper  keeping  of  antmals,  &:c,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  in  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  rural  districts, 
appear  to  have  been  satisfacioriiy  disposed  of, 

He^idov  Rural. — The  past  year  saw  the  completion 
of  some  extensive  improvements  in  this  district.  At 
Pinnef  the  mim  drainage  wortts  were  completed,  and  at 
the  clme  of  iSSa,  195  houses  had  been  drained  into  the 
new  sewers.  The  system  of  sewerage  was  further  ex- 
tended in  Harrow,  where  33  houses  were  connected  with 
iL  In  h)$  summary  of  routine  w«>rk  carried  on,  Mr. 
Woodbridge  takes  cugnismce  of  the  repairing  and  recon- 
Slrucring  of  house  drains,  the  erection  of  closets  and 
pdvieSf  and  the  aliatemerit  of  overcrowding:.  Forty -eight 
houses  were  supplied  with  water,  3S  sewer  ventilators 
were  constructeJ,  and  60  cesspooU  were  emptied.  The 
total  number  of  nui^nces,  &c.^  dealt  with  during  the  year 
mmounted  to  &05. 

Keighley  UkBAN. — The  alteration  of  loi  privies  from 
the  pit  to  the  pad  system  is  the  most  important  improve^ 
ment  noted  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  report  on  this  district 
for  iSS^,  Kincly-nine  nuisances  were  dealt  with,  but  the 
inspector  gives  no  account  of  their  character,  beyond 
lemarking  that  19  were  of  more  serious  import  than  the 
remaining  80.  Legal  proceeding*  were  resorted  to  on 
three  occasions,  one  of  the  oflendefs,  a  vendor  of  diseased 
meat,  being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  months* 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  tine. 

TKoRHBitRY  Rural.— During  iSSa  sanitary  work  was 
actively  carried  on  in  Thombury,  and  Mr.  \\'illfatn'5 
reports  the  abatement  of  nuisances  in  a  variety  of  direction*. 
The  prevalcBce  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  continued  fever  in 
the  district  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in$pec- 
tor's  time,  and  in  connection  with  these  outbreaks  91 
houses  were  cleansed  and  disinfected.  In  eight  c^scs 
a  defective  water-supply  was  improved ;  and  to  27 
houses  water  certiticatcs  were  granted.  Fourteen  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  under  the  by-laws,  seven  for  allow* 
ing  offensive  deposits  to  remain  on  the  roads,  and  six  for 
slayghterdiouse  offences.  Out  of  1S9  nuisance;]  inspected 
174  bad  been  abated  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

Watford  UitRAx.— Mr.  Williams  reports  that  during 
iSS^,  he  found  no  fewer  than  160  taps  and  aoD  closets 
waiting  water,  an  evil  which  is  chiefly  brought  about  by 
the  intermittent  system  adopted  at  Watford.  Fifty  sink 
pipes  were  disconnected,  136  defective  drains  repaired »  and 
15  foul  ashpits  were  cleansed.  To  21  closets  ventilation 
pipes  were  fixed,  and  to  a  number  of  others  stejxs  were 
taken  for  removlnE  obstructions.  Including  visits  to  the 
health  nfEccr,  1,385  matter.-i  were  dealt  with  during  tSSz, 
when  80  complaints  were  received  and  192  notices  ijsucd. 

Welwvx  Rural-- Sanitary  work,  such  as  falk  within 
the  icopc  of  a  sanitary  inspector,  was  encrgeiically  carried 
on  during  iSSi,  and  Mr.  Pearce  states  that  altogether 
522  nuisance!  were  abated.  Fifty  drains  were  either 
unstopped  or  trapped,  and  four  new  earth-closets  were 
erected.  Eleven  houses  were  closed,  but  whether  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation  *hc  inspector  does  rot  say*  Twenty- 
five  were  repaired,  eight  were  disinfected  after  the  exist- 
crvce  of  infect  ious  disea<ve,  and  66  were  white  washed, 
Mr.  Pearce  also  refers  to  the  performance  of  other  routine 
work,  of  which  he  gives  statistics,  but  in  future  reports 
Jhei  nspector  should  leave  himself  space  to  comment  on 
the  works  the  compleiion  of  which  he  has  to  chronicle. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


CO,\*S  IMPROVED  APPLIANCE  FOR  ATTACHw 
MENT  TO  DOMESTIC   GRATES- 

Mr.  R-  E.  Cox,  architect,  of  High  Holbom,  has  patented 
an  invention  for  attachment  to  open  fire-grates,  to  fAcilitate 
the  baming  more  especially  of  anthradle  coal  or  coke. 
Illustrations  are  appended  of  this  arrangement,  which 
adds  another  lo  the  appliances  for  efiectiially  burning  the 
*  slone  *  commented  on  in  an  article  on  '  Anthracite  Coal 
and  Smoke  Abatement*  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
November  15,  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  quesutjn 
of  smoke  abatement  we  have  pointed  out  how  valuable 
would  be  a  simple  apparatus  that  could  be  attached  to 
eiisting  grates  to  lessen  the  production  of  smoke.  Although 
Mr.  Co&*s  invention  can  hardly  be  said  to  touch  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  bituminous  coal,  he  has 
effected  a  valuable  improvement  for  fadHtating  the  burning 
of  anthracite*  and,  what  i»  of  equal  importance,  of  coke, 
at  present  almost  a  drwg  in  the  market  so  far  as  domes- 
tic grates  are  concemed.  To  briefly  describe  Mr, 
Cox's  invention  \  he  closes  the  grating  of  the  fire- 
basket  at  the  bottom  by  filing  sheets  of  iron  upon  it  from 
the  sides,  Jeaving  only  a  small  opening  in  the  cemtre. 
Under  Ihe  graie  be  attaches  another  iron  plate  about,  say, 
one  inch  from  the  bottom,  covering  the  opening  left  in 
the  centre  by  Ihe  side  plates  before  mentioned,  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  side  plates  ulso.  The  oxygen  that  is 
required  to  promote  combustion  from  this  point  has  con- 
sequently to  enter  from  each  side  of  the  centre  and  lowest 
plate,  and  has  to  pass  along  the  narrow  channels  left 
between  the  lower  and  upper  side  plates  to  the  openiiig 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  grating  of  the  h  re -basket.  As 
these  plates  become  quickly  heated  the  air  is  delivered  lo 
the  bottom  of  the  6re  at  a  high  temperature,  and  from  the 
confined  area  through  which  It  has  to  paa  produces 
almost  an  equivalent  to  a  small  blast  furnace,  Mr.  Cox, 
how^ever,  rloes  not  reJyupon  these  plates  alone,  and  his  aim 
has  been  to  dispense  with  wood,  paper,  or  other  means 
for  first  igniting  his  coaL  For  this  purpose  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  gi«.  One  burner  is  carried  along  the  front  of  the 
grate  in  a  tine  with  the  bottom  bar,  another  is  supplied  at 
the  back  of  the  fire^baskei,  and  another  is  placed  under  the 
bottom  plate.  In  first  making  the  fire  all  these  are  lighted 
simnUaneously^  and,  what  ^ith  the  heat  they  produce  on  the 
coals  themselves  and  the  very  high  temperature  at  which  the 
oxygen  to  promote  combustion  is  delivered  to  the  fuel, 
the  fire  is  made  with  remarkable  rapidity.  When  the  fire 
has  burnt  up,  there  is  no  longer  need  of  the  gas  which  can 
be  turned  off,  and  as  the  burners  arc  shielded  where  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  ishes  falling  into  them,  they  are  not  hkely 
to  become  clogged.  It  will  be  understood  by  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  arrangement,  though  simple,  is  scientific 
But  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  use  gas  at  all,  for 
beyond  facilitating  the  quick  lighting  of  the  fire,  it  Is  as  wc 
have  shown  not  required  afterwards,  so  that  the  absence  of 
gas  is  no  bar  whatever  to  the  utilisation  of  Mr.  Cox's  appb  • 
ance.  The  writer  has  been  at  some  pains  to  watch  fires  made 
by  this  invention,  and  has  seen  them  burning  In  the  n:K>^t 
satisfactory  manner  hours  after  the  gas  has  been  tnrne^l  off, 
which  they  are  almost  bound  to  do  by  the  arrangement 
carried  out.  He  has,  however,  taken  the  greater  interest 
in  the  coke  fire  on  account  of  the  prejudice  exi^iini; 
against  it  from  its  usual  sulphurous  smeU,  and  he  i» 
enabled  to  report  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hesides  seeing  a  fire  in  a  house  of  biuin^^  in 
Ilolbom,  where  the  appliance  has  been  fixed,  and  wbert: 
nothing  but  coke  is  used,  a  fire  was  lit  in  another  hou^e  \i\ 
a  small  sitting-room,  especially  for  his  examination.  The 
door  of  the  apartment  was  kept  closed,  and  the  windows 
shut,  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  detection  of  sul- 
phurous fumes,  b^t  none  were  in  the  slightest  d^rc<* 
apparent,  although  the  room  had  been  so  closed  for  hours, 
^  and  a  bright  and  cheerful  fire  wis  buming,     This  achiever- 
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ment  alone  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  invention 
is  susceptible  of  further  development  in  connection  with 
bituminous  coal,  and  the  consumption  of,  or  non-pro- 


duction of  smoke  from  it.  The  cost  of  apfdying  this 
invention  to  a  grate  is  comparatively  unimportant.  Illus- 
trations, with  the  patentee's  description,  are  appended. 


FIG  .3. 


d 

T\ic  drawings  represent  an  ordinary  register  stove  fitted  with  these  improvements.  Fig.  x  is  a  plan  of  the  bottom  grating,  with  side 
plates  fixed.  Fig.  a  is  a  section  at  er.  Fig.  ^  is  a  section  at  dd.  w  is  a  horizontal  perforated  ga<«pipe  supplying  gas  for  igniting  the 
fuel  at  the  front  of  the  flre-p*ace.  l  is  a  gas-oumer  protected  by  a  shield  by  which  gas  It  supplied  to  the  back  of  the  fire,  aa  are  side 
plates  placed  on  each  side  of^  the  top  of  thel)ottom  grating  of  the  fire-place,  o  is  the  central  opening  between  the  plates  aa.  b  is  the 
bittern  plate,    cc  are  gas-jets  bcbw  the  bottom  plate. 


LEONrS    RADIANT    INCANDESCENT    GAS 
FIRES. 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  fires  by  Mr.  Leoni  at  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  they  have  undergone  con- 
siderable development  under  his  hands.     One  of  the  most 


unique  forms  in  which  they  have  appeared  is  the  one  here 
illustrated,  of  triangular  form,  showing  a  fire  at  two  angles 
from  the  front.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  heating 
surfaces  consist  of  slabs  of  fire-clay,  having  vertical  slits, 
into  which  are  inserted  a  fringe  of  asbestos  shavings,  pre- 
senting a  very  pretty  and  cheerful  appearance  when  alight. 
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Thfc  burner  (an  atmospheric  one)  has  a  continuous  •  slit ' 
or  opening  from  end  to  end,  producing  a  solid  flame  its 
entire  length.  Although'  asbestos  is  said  to  be  incombus- 
tible, in  small  particles  such  as  arc  here  used  a  certain 
amount  of  decay  must  lake  place  in  time  from  various 
causes,  and  one  of  the  notable  features  of  these  fires  are 
that  the  asbestos  fringe  can  be  easily  renewed  as  occasion 
requires  without  trouble,  from  the  simple  manner  in  which 
it  is  arranged  for  use.  It  is  fixed  in  copper  clips  of  the 
required  length  for  the  slits  in  the  fire-clay,  and  has  only 
to  be  inserted  in  the  openings,  and  the  little  tongues 
attached  to  the  copper  frame  turned  back  against  the  slab 
of  clay.  These  fires  give  out  an  intense  heat,  and  the  one 
in  question  is  capable  of  heating  a  large  room,  whil  e  its 
novel  form  gives  it  a  pleasing  appearance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[All  CommutiicatioHi  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  zuriter,  not 
tucessarily  for  pnblicatioH.'\ 

TRAP    VENTILATION    AND    SYPHONAGE. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  :— A  soil-pipe, 
about  12  feet  long,  had  a  pan  closet  at  the  top 
and  was  unventilatecl.  The  pan  closet  was  removed 
and  a  Bramah  put  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  3-inch  air-pipe  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  trap 
to  the  roof,  some  40  or  50  feet  above.  The  closet  trunk 
was  also  ventilated  by  a  i  A- inch  pipe  through  the  wall. 


On  using  the  closet  a  suspicious  gurgling  sound  was  heard 
in  the  trap,  and  the  water  was  disconnected  for  an  exami- 
nation. The  depth  of  water  in  the  trap  when  full  was 
about  5j  inches,  but  when  the  basin  was  filled  to  the 
overflow  and  suddenly  emptied  only  2  J  inches  of  water  re- 
mained in  the  trap.  The  i^-inch  air-pipe  was  then 
plugged,  and  this  improved  matters  so  far  that  3 J  inches 
of  water  were  left.  The  long  air-pipe  was  next  cut  away 
just  outside  the  wall  to  get  rid  of  the  friction,  and  then 
with  the  small  pipe  open  4  inches  remained,  while  with  it 
plugged  about  5  inches  remained.  It  was  tried  frequently 
in  each  condition,  and  varied  very  slightly.  Ultimately  a 
4-inch  pipe  was  put. in  place  of  the  3-inch  pipe,  and 
proved  sufficient  to  stop  ^1  fiyphoning. 

It  was  evident  that  the  small  air-pipe  from  the  trunk 
allowed  the  water  from  the  basin  to  go  down  in  a  more 
solid  mass,  and  so  to  be  more  effective  in  syphoning  the 
trap.  It  seems  therefore  that,  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  have  an  air-pipe  from  a  closet  trunk,  such  pipes 
must  be  used  with  caution  wherever  the  ventilation  of  the 
trap  is  at  all  defective,  or  they  may  cause  a  worse  evil 
than  the  one  they  are  designed  to  cure. 

Gilbert  Thomson. 

Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 
45  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow, 


GERMAN   STOVES  v.   ENGLISH    FIREPLACES. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  some  remarks  slbout  a  report 
from  your  own  correspondent,' of  the  Swiss  National  Exhi- 
bition at  Zurich.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  passages 
concerning  the  stoves  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bodmer  & 
Baher,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  principle  by  which 
heating  is  effected  by  tile  stdves  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Your  correspondent  writes  (Sanitary  Record,  Vol.  iv., 
Part  48,  p.  563),  that  on  the  bench,  which  runs  round  the 
stove,  **  a  somewhat  numerous  family  may  sit  in  winter 
and  keep  their  backs  warm,  whatever  may  become  of  their 
faces  and  their  feet.  ^  And  again,  speaking  of  two  throne- 
like  seats  on  each  side  of  the  main  stove,  *  that  these  will 
diffuse  warmth  all  round  the  fortunate  occupants,  however 
much  others  may  be  left  out  in  the  cold.' 

Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  heating  of  a 
room  by  our  German  stoves  is  effected  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  the  heating  by  open  chimneys.  In  the 
latter  the  warmth  is  diffused  by  radiation  only,  so  that 
those  parts  of  the  room  or  body  only  are  warmed  which 
are  directly  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  the  chimney  fire. 
Quite  the  contrary  takes  place  in  a  room  warmed  by  a 
stove.  There  the  heat  is  not  given  off  directly  as  it  is 
generated,  but  it  is  stored  in  the  different  chambers  and 
passages  of  the  stove  and  then  gradually  given  off  by  the 
tiles  to  the  air  of  the  room.  Thus,  in  a  room  heated  by 
a  tile  stove  the  whole  air  space  is  equally  and  agreeably 
warmed  ;  and  whether  you  are  quite  near  the  stove  or  at  the 
window^  there  will  be  but  a  slight  difference.  For 
example,  if  in  my  own  medium-sized  room  the  thermo- 
meter, put  on  a  shelf,  at  a  height  of  i  J  yard  in  the  direct 
vicinity  of  the  stove  shows  63°  F.,  it  will  show  60°  F.  (or 
16°  C.)  on  my  writing  desk,  that  has  its  place  near  the 
window  (about  six  yards  distant  from  the  stove).  It  will 
be  understood  that,  when  the  bench  or  seat  near  the  stove 
is  occupied  by  old  or  sickly  people  who  generally  want 
more  heat,  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  are  not  there- 
fore left  out  in  the  cold,  neither  are  our  faces  and  feet  in 
the  same  predicament  if  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  stove. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  predilection  of  the  English  for 
chimneys  and  open  tires,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  every- 
body should  prefer  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  fron^ 
his  youth.  But  I  daresay  that  just  as  an  Englishmih 
would  miss  the  pleasant  sight  of  the  open  flame,  so  would 
a  German  miss  the  agreeable  warmth  of  a  stove-heated 
room.  I  think  a  chimney  fire  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  a 
person  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  before  the  fire- 
place and  watch  the  fire ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  a 
numerous  family  of,  say,  six  persons  assembled  in  the  com- 
mon drawing-room,  who,  for  their  work  (and  the  Germans 
are  a  very  hard-working  people)  are  in  want  of  light  a^ 
well  as  of  warmth,  and  who  accordingly  must  choose 
their  seats  as  near  the  windows  as  possible. 

To  avoid  misapprehension  I  may  further  mention  that 
benches  or  seats  round  the  stoves  are  only  found  in  the 
family  rooms  of  our  peasants,  who  can  never  get  heat 
enough,  however  much  they  have  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  cold  in  the  open  air.  In  the  towns  of  Southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  we  have  much  smaller  and  more 
ornamental  stoves  than  those  shown  at  the  Zurich 
Exhibition. 

E.  G.  Albrecht. 

F'reiburg,  Nov.  4,  1883. 

THE  SEWERAGE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  THE 
MAIN. 
In  your  issue  of  the  15th  ulL  you  give  a  description  hjT 
Dr.  E.  F.  Willoughby  of  the  measures  proposed  to  he 
adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  in  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the  outfall  of  the 
general  sewerage  works  commenced  fifteen  years  ago.  I  j 
do  not  know  Dr.  Willoughby,  nor  whether  he  is  pcrsooallj 
acquainted  with  the  works  in  question,  but  I  $h<»Io 
almost  imagine  that  he  has  obtained  his  informatkm  fw"* 
the  number  of  the  J  'ierteljahreschriflfUr  Gesnndheitsfffigfi 
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1  he  quotes  as  containing  the  Report  of  the  Prussian 

[  Commissi  one  rsy  and  he  may  therefore  not  be 
:rable  for  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  intro- 
ry  part  of  his  description  which  mentions  Mr. 
ey's  name  only  in  connection  with  the  works. 
?re  seems  to  be  a  persistency  somewhere,  and  pro- 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  divine  where,  to  ignore 
ime  in  connection  with  these  works.  A  description 
m  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  23,  1882,  which 
made   no  mention   of  my   name,  and  I   would  only 

0  the  letter  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Rawlinson, 
pt.  30,  18S2,  and  to  Mr.  McKie*s  and  my  own  of 
',  1882,  in  the  Builder ^  to  show  what  an  immense 
ce  is  endeavoured  to  be  perpetrated  whenever  these 

are  described  at  the  present  day  in  omitting  my 
in  connection  therewith.  As  acting  engineer  1  was 
ited  with  Mr.  Lindley,  Senior,  at  equal  salaries,  in 
ng  out  the  works  from  their  commencement  in  1866 
•3,  and  cannot  therefore  allow  any  article  or  reference 
;m  to  pass  unnoticed  without  correcting  it  in  this 
t.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  your  fairness  as  a  journalist 
;  insertion  of  this  protest  against  the  omission  of  a 
in  connection  with  works  now  so  well  known  in  the 
cal  world  ;  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
rofessional  man,  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  what  has  been   acknow- 

1  by  those  who  have  seen  them  to  be  model  works, 
e  himself  ignored  in  connection  therewith,  simply 
e  they  hap})en  now  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  son  of 
ntleman  originally  associated  with  him.  . 
rester,  Dec.  3.        J.  Gordon,  M.Inst.C  E.,  I 

Borough  Surveyor,  Lcicesier. 


VP   SANITARY    LITER.\TURE    I'OR     THE 
PEOPLE. 

'  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  cheap  sanitary 
ire  published  by  the  National  Health  Society  and 
ed  for  distribution  after  the  popular  lectures  given 

Society's  lecturers,  by  district  visitors,  mission 
I,  and  others  visiting  amongst  the  poor, — leaflets  on 
for  health,  Management  of  infants,  Prevention  of 
*ead  of  fever.  In  a  sick-room,  What   to  do  till  the 

comes.  Typhoid  fever  cheap  disinfectants,  and 
ry  maxims  are  published  by  the  Society,  44  Derners 
,  and  sold  at  ioj.  6</.  per  1,000. 

F.   Lankestkr,  Secretary. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

»ary  improvements  of  a  very  extensive  nature  are 
e  progress  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Stonehouse. 
hole  of  the  water-closets  and  lavatories  throughout 
uare  block  of  ward  buildings  are  being  removed 
jlaced  by  new  ones,  embodying  the  latest  scientific 
emeiits.  The  alterations  are  not  confined  to  the 
dosets  themselves,  but  extend  to  the  connections 
e  sewer,  new  soil  traps  and  an  elaborate  arrange- 
f  pipes  being  fitted  to  each  closet  and  lavatory.  In 
n,  large  vent  pipes,  several  inches  in  diameter,  arc 
arried  up  the  side  of  the  buildings  to  carry  off  the 
gases  forced  up  the  sewer  by  the  high  spring  tides, 
'  rendering  it  impossible  for  foul  gas  to  escape  into 
the  wards.  The  whole  of  the  work,  which  involves 
ay  of  about  2,500/.,  is  being  carried  out  by  men 
1  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
f  works,  of  the  Director  of  Works  Office,  instead  of 
Bt  out  by  contract. 
[}reen,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  f^r  Gateshead, 


has  suggested  to  the' Sanitary  Committee  and  the  Corpo- 
ration the  propriety  of  making  a  house-to-house  visitation 
such  as  is  now  -going  on  in  Newcastle,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  and  remedying  any  sanitary  defects  which  may 
be  in  existence  in  those  districts  where  disease  has  been 
most  prevalent. 

The  Medical  Ofl5cer  of  the  Blaydon  Local  Board  re- 
ports the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  that  district.  He 
instances  one  fatal  case  where  he  traced  the  origin  of  the 
infection,  the  parents  of  the  child  having  recently  attended 
the  funeral  of  another  child  who  had  died  of  scarlatina  at 
the  neighbouring  township  of  the  Felling. 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

The  Utilisation  of  Old  Burial  Grounds.  -  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  St.  Pancras  Works  Committee,  it 
has  been  decided  to  contribute  a  sum  of  550/.  towards  the 
cost  of  laying  out  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  of  the  burial 
ground  adjoining  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

The  Paddingion  Park  Committee  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  government  of  London,  they  will  suspend  opera- 
tions, although  they  do  not  abandon  the  cause.  The 
Paddington  Park  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  com- 
petent to  lake  any  steps  with  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
agricultural  show  at  Willesden.  It  is  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  too  remote  from  the  popu- 
lation which  needs  ihe  preservation  of  the  open  space  in 
Paddington  to  be  available  for  them,  and  the  money  sub- 
scribed was  for  one  site  only.  The  committee  will  be 
ready  to  renew  their  labours  whenever  a  fresh  opportunity 
occurs  of  securing  the  ground. 

The  most  recent  big  thing  in  America  is  a  public  park 
of  3,573  acres  in  Wyoming. 

The  vestry  of  Islington  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
report  received  from  the  churchwardens  with  reference 
to  the  laying  out  of  the  parish  churchyard  as  a  public 
recreation  ground,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act,  18S1.  The  vestry  has 
resolved  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  railing  in 
and  laying  out  the  churchyard  as  proposed,  and  a  faculty 
will  also  be  applied  for.  The  improvement  will  be  car^' 
ried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  widening  of  Upper 
Street,  Islington. 

The  corporation  of  Newcastle  have  agreed  to  apportion 
twenty-five  acres  of  the  Nuns'  Moor  for  the  purposes 
of  a  recreation  ground. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In  the  list  of  awards  to  British  exhibitors  at  the  Amster- 
dam Exhibition,  the  name  of  Mr.  Heap,  of  Manchester, 
as  a  recipient  of  a  medal  for  his  patent  dry  earth  and  ash 
closets  was  accidentally  omitted.  We  are  happy  to 
rectify  this  omission  in  relation  to  an  invention  which  has 
received  the  distinction  of  nine  prize  medals  from  sanitary 
exhibitions. 

Dr.  Strethill  Wright,  of  Southport,  asks  us  to  state  that 
the  article  *■  Southport  as  a  Health  Resort,'  published  in 
the  Sanitary  Record  of  October  15,  was  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wright,  and  also  that  the  paper* 
was  printed  froin  an  uncorrected  abstract. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


EXHIBITION  OF  GAS  APPARATUS. 

Id  January  there  «dll  be  held  at  Middelbnrg,  in  the  Netherlandii, 
an  exhibition  of  nuKrhtnes  connected  with  the  um  of  gas  as  a  heating 
agent  and  as  a  motive  power.  The  exhibition  is  promoted  by  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  gasworks  at  Middelburg,  and  it  is 
suted  that  it  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  theNkhfcrlands. 
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CONGRESSES. 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
An  important  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  19th  ult.  to  appoint 
the  local  officers  and  to  consider  the  various  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  that  town  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  in 
1884.  Sir  John  Lentaigne  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  gentlemen  representing  the  various  leading  societies  in 
Dublin.  A  deputation  from  the  Institute,  consisting  of  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter, chairman  of  the  Council,  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  chairman  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and  Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis,  secretary,  attended  the  meeting  to  explain  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  and  the  nature  of  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  held  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  deputation  from  the  Institute  visited  the  build- 
ings proposed  for  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  and  Exhibition,  and 
from  the  way  that  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
che  local  committee,  there  is  ever)'  prospect  of  a  very  successful 
Congress  and  Exhibition.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  has  accepted 
the  presidentship  of  the  Congress,  which  will  open  on  October  14. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


DEPARTMENT   OF    HYGIENE    AND    PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AT    UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A  COURSR  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Corfield,  M.A., 
M.D.,  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.,  on  Tue^lay  and  Thursday,  from  4  to  ^  p.m. 
during:  the  rammer  session,  commencing  in  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  of 
the  meih  >ds  for  their  prevention.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  requirements  of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  of  candidates  for 
certificates  in  State  medicine. 

Part  1.— Personal  Hygiene:  Age,  *ex,  temperaments,  idiosyn- 
craues.  habits,  hereditar>'  tendencies.  Foods  and  Drinks :  Classifica- 
tion of  food- substances,  various  classes  of  food,  dietaries,  preservation 
of  food,  adulterations,  diseases  produced  by  bad  food.  Drinking- 
water-  qualities  of,  diseases  spread  by  ;  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic 
beverageii.  Epidemic  and  Endemic  Diseases:  Plague,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, measles,  whooping-cough :  phthisis,  scrofula^  rickets,  marsh 
diseases,  rheumatism,  and  venereal  diseases.  Vaccination  and  Re- 
vaccination  :  History  of ;  .statistics  relating  to.  Di<infectants : 
Various  kinds  of;  methods  of  disinfection.  Trades'  Nuisances : 
Abatement  of;  inspection  o(  workshops  and  factories.  Vital 
Statistics  :  Principles  of:  calculation  of  death-rates;  drawing 'up  of 
report^,  &c.  Sanitary  Law :  Acts  relating  to  public  health  ;  model 
b> -taws  ;  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  ^ 

Part  II.— Climate :  Atmospherjc  influences,  soil,  geographical 
position,  altitude.  Air :  General  considerations,  physical  properties, 
chemical  composition,  sources  of  various  impurities.  Warminj;  and 
Lighting :  Materials  used,  effects  on  the  air,  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  Ventilation :  Principles  of,  amjliances  used  in  natural  and 
artificial  ventilation.  Water  Supply :  Sources  of  water,  measurcncnt 
of  available  supply,  collection,  distribution,  intermittent  and  •  onstant 
service,  storage :  purification.  Drainage  and  Sewerage :  Uses  and 
construction  of  drains  and  sewers,  flushing,  ventilation,  size  and 
mclination  of  pipes,  calculation  of  velocity.  House  Sanitation : 
Water-closets,  sinks,  baths,  cisterns,  dust-bins,  disconnection  of  waste- 
pipes,  trapping  and  ventilation  of  house-drains.  Dry  Earth  and  other 
conservancy  systems,  for  the  disposal  of  excretal  refuse.  Sewage: 
Composition  of ;  treatment  of  b^  irrigation,  filtration  and  precipitation. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prue  medal,  prizes  to  the  value  of  10/.  or 
less,  according  to  the  number  of  candidates,  will  be  given  in  this  class: 
tic  qualification  for  competition  being  attendance  at  two-third  %  of  the 
lectures  at  least. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  uses  of  sanitary  appliances  will  be  given 
in  the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  inspec- 
tions of  sanitary  works  will  be  made  by  the  cUss,  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor. 

Furtner  particulars  may  be  had  of  Professor  Corfield,  University 
College. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECrORS. 
TiiR  next  meeting  of  this  assoc'ation  will  take  place  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  February  1884  when  a  resolution  will  be  submitted,  and 
a  paper  on  Cremation,  by  Mr.  Poulson,  will  be  read.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  now  numbers  sixty-two  members 
and  >ixteen  honorary  members.  Intendini;  members  should  apply  for 
all  information  to  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Legg,  62  Gayhurst  Road,  Dalston, 
London,  £. 

^ 

APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH   ACT. 

Medical  Officers  ok  Health. 

Brown,  Johii,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  L.S.A.  Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Oflicer  of  Health  for  the  Bacup  Urban  Sanitary  District 
at  ;^8o  for  one  year. 

BucKBv.  Robert  Greville,  LR.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Irel.,  L.M. 
Rot.Ho8p.DubL,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Baaford  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Nottinghamshire,  at 
;C4oo  from  year  to  year,  xnce  Whitgreave,  appointed  to  the 
SbefBckl  Urfaaa  Saniury  District. 


Davii«ok,  James  H.,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appoioted  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Alnwick  and  Canoogate  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  Northumberland,  at  £y>  per  ananm,  vie*  Brown, 
resigned. 

De  'Ath,  Robert,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been  re< 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Backingham  Knral 
Siauiitary  District  at  £is%  s*nd  for  the  Buckingham  Urban  Sanitary 
District  v^.  £is$  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  25,  1884. 

FussELL^  Dr.  Edward  Francis  (Medical  Offi<xr  of  Health  lor  the 
combined  Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary  Districts  of  East  Sussex), 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Seafonl 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £90  per  annum. 

IsTANCE,  Richard,  MR.CS.Eng.,  L.S.  A  Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Risca  Urban  Sanitary  Dtscrkt, 
Monmouthshire,  at  £90  per  annum,  vice  Robatham,  deceased. 

Johnson,  Sydney,  M. B.C. M. Univ. Aberd.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Dalton-in-Fumcss  Urfaan 
Sanitarv  District,  at  ^Csofor  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  1884. 

Kenvon,  l3r.  George  Arthur,  has  been  re-appointed  Medkal  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Birkenhead,  Chester,  Tarvin,  and  Wirral  Rnial 
Sanitary  Districts,  and  the  Bromborough.  Chester,  Higher 
Bebington,  Lower  Bebington,  Neston  and  Parkgate,  aadTsr- 
porley  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  combined,  at  £6^$  pcr  annum, 
for  five  years. 

MiLLETT,  George  Bown,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.RC.S.Eng.,  LS.A 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  officer  of  Health  for  the 
Penzance  Urban  Sanitary  District,  until  Sept.  99  next,  at  £0 
per  annum. 

MiLNEj  Thomas,  M.D. Univ. Aberd.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Accrington  Urbiin  Sanitary  District,  ai 
;^8o  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Pearson,  Jos  ph^  M.D.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A  Lond..  h»s 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Marypoct 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £'»s  per  annum.  ^ 

RvGATB.  Dr.  Brougham  Robert,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  St.  George  in  the  Ea&c,  at  £iy>  per 
annum,  vice  Dr.  lohn  James  Rygate.  resigned. 

Shea,  John,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  OfiBcerof  Health 
for  the  Reading  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £'^o  per  annum  for 
three  years,  from  asth  inst. 

Watson,  William  Charies,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  hasbcea 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hoole  Urfaas 
Saniur\>  District,  Cheshire,  at  £1$  per  annum,  for  thiee  years. 

Wright,  Alfred,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Komford  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  £^s  for  one  year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Addison,  Mr.  George  Aden  Hadderton,  Solicitor,  ha«  been  appointed 
Clerk  to  the  Kenilworth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Antbo- 
rity,  at  ;^soper  annum,  vic€ Poole,  resigned. 

Bown  ASS,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  rf  the  Keswid 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vie*  Walker. 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.,  has  been  appomted  Clerk  and  Collector  to  the 
Seaford  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £b$  per 
annum. 

Chappell.  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancei 
for  the  Linton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Camoridgeshire,  at  j6&> 
for  one  year,  vice  Cattell. 

Chapman,  Mr.  Manning,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sto*- 
market  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Clakk,  Mr.  W.,  has  been  elected  a  >  J  ember  of  the  Newton  Heath 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Lockctt, 
deceased. 

Cox,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Seaford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  423  per  annum. 

Ct-MMiNG,  Mr.  Robert  Charles,  of  the  Stafford  branch  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  District  banking  Company,  has  been 
appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  and  UrtMua  Sanitary 
Authority  of  Stafford,  vice  Wood,  resigned. 

Edwards,  Mr.  Trevor  C,  has  been  appointed  Town  Qerk  and  Soli- 
citor, and  Cleric  to  the  Urban  banitary  Authority  and  Burial 
Board,  Dewsbury,  at  ;^40o  per  annum,  z'ice  Smith,  resigned. 

Elliott,  Mr.  John  Matthews,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Newton  Heath  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  tiir 
Lockett,  deceased. 

Foster,  Mr.  William,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  has  been  re-appointed  J'ublic  Analyst  for  the  bofough 
of  Monmouth  at  4/.  ^r.  and  fees,  for  one  year. 

France,  Mr.  James,  Bank  Manager,  hat  been  appointed  Treasorer 
to  the  Saddleworth  Guardians  and  Runtl  Sanitary  Authont)', 
Yorkshire,  vice  Kershaw,  deceased. 

Greenwood,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  In- 
spector of  Nuisances  for  the  Ulverstone  Rural  Sanitary  District 
at  ;^i50  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Grice,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspcctorof  Nmsaaces 
for  the  Hoole  Urban  Saniury  District,  Cheshire,  at  £»  per 
annum  for  three  years. 

Harper,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  ty  Cannock 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  to  the  Cannock 
Guardians  and  Rural  Saniury  Authority,  vitg  Brosdbent, 
resigned.  .     . 

Hill,  Alfred  Bostock,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin..  has  been  re-«PP<*^ 
Public  Analyi»t  for  the  Borough  of  Royal  Leamingtoa  SpSt "" 
one  year. 

Leaker,  Mr,  W.  C,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Sa^ 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authoirity,  Soawrwuliiii  !«* 
Roach,  reugned. 
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MuNDAY,  Mr.  R.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Buckingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^s  ^or  the  year 

ending:  Dec.  25,  1884. 
Organ,  Mr.  William  Upton,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector 

of  Nuisances,  and  Collector,    to   the  Corporation    and    Urban 

Sanitary  Authority  of  Chepping- Wycombe,  at  ^Caoo  per   annum, 

vice  Buckham. 
Peacock,  Mr.  Ralph,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  G->ole  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vie*  Seed,  removed  from 

the  district. 
Pitch PORTK,    Mr.   Abraham,    his    been    appointed     Inspector   of 

Nuisances  for  the  Rlsbridge  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  Ji^  for 

one  year,  tricg  C«ttell,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 
Potter,    Mr.  William,  jun.,  ha<  been   appointed  Collector    to  the 

Hornsey  L/>caI  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ?  per 

cent,  commission,  vite  Barnes,  reugned. 
Procter,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Dalton*in-Furness  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Lancashire, 
atiCso  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1884. 
Read,  Mr.  W.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Heath  Town 

lx>cal  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Staflfordshir;,  vict 

Marriott,  resigned. 
Redman,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Haworth  UrI-tan  Sanitary  Di<trict,  York^ire. 
Redwood,  Theophilus,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public 

Analyst  for  tne  County  of  Middlesex  for  one  year. 
S^LTHOL'SE,   Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Ulverstone  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £70  for  one  year, 

7nce  Dickinson,  appointed    to  the   Saffron  Waiden   Rural  and 

Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  William,  Solicitor,  has  b<>en  aopointed  Clerk  to 

the  Oldbury  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;^200 

per  annum,  vice  Wright,  resigned. 
Stanley,  Mr.  P.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ilkeston   T/>cal 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Derbyshire,  vice  Wilson, 

resigned. 
Stevenson,  Thomas    M.D  Univ. Lend.,  F.R.C.P.Tx)nd.,   h-s  bcsn 

re*appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Godalming,  for 

one  year. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Frederic  William,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of 

the  Midgley  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  York- 
shire, vice    Mitchell,    disqualified  by    non-attendance    for  six 

months. 
Ward,  Mr.  F.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  New   Slcaford 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Lincolnshire,  vice 

Goldie,  resigned. 
Watbbhousk,   Air.  James  Dean,   Manaeer  of  the  Ashton.   Staly- 

bridge,  Hyde,  and  Glossjp  Bank,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  has  been 

appointed  Treasurer  to    the  Corporation  and  Urban   Sa  itary 

Authority,  and  to  the  (»uardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 

of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  vice  Coulthart,  resigned. 
Whitley,  Mr.  John  R...  has  been  aptxiinted  Clerk.  Collector,  and 

Accountant  to  the  Hawonh  Local  Board  and  Urban   Sanitary 

Authority,  Yorkshire,  J«t  £ys  per  annum,  vice  Redman. 
WiLKiN.soN,  Mr.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Lowestofl 

Board  of    Improvement    Commi>sioners   and     Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  Thinle. 
You  KG,  ^  Mr.   W.  C,   has  been  'appointed  Public  Analyst   for  the 

Parish  of  St.   George  in  th;    East,   at  ;^ioo  per  annum,  vice 

Rygate,  resigned. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Salisbury  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Thome  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  Yorkshire  :  /70  p»-r  annum. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Dawlish  and  Wolborough 
Urban  Sanitary  Districts  and  the  Newton  Abbot  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  combined,  at  ;^35o  per  annum,  till  Michaelmas  1886. 
Application,  December  18,  to  Joseph  Alsop.  Newton  Abbot. 

Medical  Officer  OF  Health  for  the  Billesden,  Blaby,  Hinckley, 
Lutterworth,  Market  Bosworth,  Oakham,  and  Upoingham  Rural 
Sanitary  Districts  and  the  Melton  Mowbray  Urb^  Sanitary 
District,  combined. 

Clerk  to  the  Luton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

Clerk  to  the  St.  George  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, Gloucestershire. 

Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Chorley. 

Surveyor  to  the  Sandown  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. — 
The  following  have  been  elected  new  members— viz.,  Messrs.  A.  H. 
D.  Acland,  A.  Savage,  C.  Underbill,  R.  Thomas,  J.  Calcuit.  F. 
Kvman  Hall,  —  Simmonds,  E.  L.  Elliott,  and  Christopher  Ridley. 
The  election  of  the  last  named  was  invalid  owing  to  an  informality  ; 
but  he  has  since  been  elected  by  the  Board. 

Mansfield  Improvemknt  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.— The  following  have  been  elected  new  Commissioners :  — 
Tanies  Maude,  Douglas  John  Patterson,  Thomas  Hartas.  Edward 
Cuddy,  Samuel  Ward,  John  Edwin  Birks,  Wm.  Golland  Crowther. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Workington  l^ocal  Board  and 
Urbon  Sanitary  Authority,  held  on  Thursday,  November  8,  the 
Ibllowinig  resolution,  moved  by  the  chairman  and  .seconded  by 
Mr.  Whitfield,  was  carried  unanimously :  '  That  this  Board  expresses 


its  unfeigned  regret  and  deep  sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of  the 
late  medical  officer.  Dr.  Hoftg.  and  asks  the  clerk  to  prepare  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  family  with  reference  to  this  sad  event.' 
The  chairman,  in  his  speech,  after  some  eulogistic  remarks  upon  the 
deceased  gentleman,  as  a  medical  man,  spoke  of  him  more  particularly 
as  a  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  fo.lowing  words :— *  At  a  medical 
officer  cf  health  he  was  alive  to  those  important  duties  appertaining  toh  s 
office,  paying  great  attention  to  those  sanitary  measures  which  are  so 
essentially  requisite  for  conducing  to  the  health  of  the  district,  and 
where  a  district  b  so  rapidly  extending  as  our  district  is.  'lliose 
duties  were  sometimes  very  arduous,  and  they  required  a  great 
amount  of  care  and  attention,  which  was  readily  given  them  by  our 
deceased  officer  in  a  firm  but  not  overbearing  manner.  On  many 
occasions  he  had  unpleasant  measures  to  cairy  out,  but  from  these  he 
did  not  shrink,  his  motto  being,  *'  Do  what  is  right." ' 

The  enactment  contained  in  the  90th  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings,  ^  has  been  declared  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  be  in  force  within  the  Borough  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary d  strict  of  Carnarvon. 

Mrs.  John  Elder  has  purchased  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of 
37^500/.,  for  a  public  park  at  Govan. 

^  ihe  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Chatham  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  tu  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
provisional  order  to  authorise  them  to  reconstruct  the  Sun  Pier. 

Mr.  Henry  Northover  Pink  has  obtained  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance of  Its/,  los.  per  annum  upon  resigning  as  medical^  officer  of 
health  for  the  Greenwich  district,  after  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
service. 

The  Greenwich  District  Boa'd  of  Works,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Northover  Pink  as  medical  officer  of  health,  have  decided 
to  divide  the  district  into  two,  and  to  appoint  one  for  the  Greenwich 
division,  at  loc/.  per  annum,  and  one  for  the  Deptford  division,  at 
X50/.  per  annum. 

The  Woodford  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  W.  Hollowly,  the  inspector  of  nuisances , 
from  ;iCi<^o  to  ;^i5o  per  annum. 

The  Kenilworth  Local  Bjard  and  Urban  Sanitiry  Authority  have 
unanimously  voted  £y>  to  Mr.  Will  am  Savage  Poole,  iipon  hi» 
resigning  as  ^  clerk,  in  recognition  of  hi<  general  and  professional 
services  for  six  years. 

The  Rawtenstall  Local  Board  district  has  been  extended,  and  has- 
now  a  larser  area  than  any  other.  The  following  have  been  elected 
additional  members,    viz.  :-Newchurch  Ward:    Robert  Ashworth, 

Joseph  Haworth.  William  Lord,  Tames  Nuttall,  A.  J.  Harrison, 
ames  Hill.  Hu[her  Booths  Word  :  Cieoree  Duckworth,  James  EL 
lolt,  R.  Sharpies,  J.  R.  Ramsbottom,  Richard  Hargreaves,  W. 
Whitehead.  Central  Ward  :  Edwin  Oddie,  J.  O.  Whitehead,  Henry 
Harwood,  J.  Noble,  George  Taylor,  J.  Ashworth,  jun. 

The  West  Bromwich  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
have,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  voted 
£Ti  to  Mr.  John  Manley.  the  medical  officer  of  health,  for  services 
rendered  in  stamping  out  the  small-pox  epidemic. 

Mr.  Carew  Davies  Gilbert,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  presenting  two  silver  maces  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Eastbourne. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  Taunton  Rural  Sanitary  district,  and 
to  appoint  two  inspectors  of  nuisances  instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nankivell  was  rc-api  ointed  surveyor  to  the  East  Dere- 
ham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  the  reduced 
salary  of  iC^S  for  one  year  (see  page  96),  which  he  declined  to  accept : 
but  the  Board  having,  upon  reconsideration,  reverted  to  the  former 
salary  of  £$0^  Mr.  Nankivell  continues. 

Inhere  were  about  160  applicants  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Surveyor 
to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Doncaster,  at 
;C  I  so  per  annum. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rawtenstall  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  it  was  decided,  by  a  Urge  majority,  to  alter  the 
name  to  Rossendale,  consequent  upon  the  enlargement  of  the 
district. 

The  Thome  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 
having,  a  short  time  since,  received  a  letter  from  the  Local  Goveni- 
ment  Board,  deprecating  the  continued  appointment  of  the  Poor-law 
district  medical  officer^t,  as  medical  officers  of  health,  and  urging  the 
appointment  of  one  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  district,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  fully  at  a  meeting  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  passed  a 
resolution  to  appoint  one,  as  suggested,  at  70/.  per  annum. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 
Regulations. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  May  1,  and  will  con- 
tinue open  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months.  The  principal 
objects  to  be  exhibited  are  comprised  in  the  accompanying  classifica- 
tion,  M'hich  is  intended  to  illustrate  chiefly  food,  dress,  the  dwelling, 
the  school,  and  the  workshop,  as  affecting  the  conditions  of  healthful 
life,  and  also  the  most  recent  appliances  for  elemenury  school  teach- 
ing and  instruction  in  applied  science,  art,  and  handicrafts.  Medals 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  and  diplomas  of  honour  will  be  awarded  on 
the  recommendation  of  International  Juries.  No  charge  will  be  made 
for  space,  but  exhibitors  will  have  to  pay  every  expense  of  transit, 
delivery,  fixing  and  removing  their  exhibits,  and  erection  of  counters 


goods ;  in  default  thereof  the  Executive  Council  reserves  to  itself  the 
nght  of  doing  whatever  may  be  considered  necessary,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  exhibitor.  Should  any  goods  be  deposited  in  the  Exhi- 
bition premises  during  the  absence  of  the  exhibitor  or  hii  agent,  the 
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Executive  Coaixil  will  not  be  responsible  for  ftny  loss  or  damage, 
from  whatsoever  cause  arising.  Applications  for  allotment  of  space 
must  be  made  on  printed  forms,  which  will  he  supplied  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  International  Health  Exhibition,  South  Kensinj^ton, 
iS.W.,  which  must  be  filled  up  and  relumed  on  or  before  February  i, 
1884.  After  this  date  no  application  will  be  received.  The  nature 
of  the  articles  which  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  must  be  fullv 
specified  in  the  form  of  application  for  space.  The  applications  will 
be  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary  will,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  notify  to.  applicants  their  decision  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  space,  if  any,  allotted  to  them.  The  Council  reserve 
to  themselves  the  absolute  right  of  refusing  to  admit  way  exhibit. 
The  Foreii^  and  Colonial  Commissioners  appointed  by  their  Govern- 
ments are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary.  They  will  be 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  all  questions  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  space  allotted  to  their  respective  countries,  and  the 
Executive  Council  will  place  at  their  disposal  all  information  and 
plans  that  may  be  useful  to  them.  The  applicants  for  space  from 
-countries  in  which  no  commissioner  has  b«n  appointed  will  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  Secretary*.  The  Executive  Council  will 
.«ndeavour  to  obtain,  from  the  various  English  railway  companies, 
special  terms  for  the  conveyance  of  exhibits  to  and  from  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  should  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  such  arrangements^  will 
be  communicated  to  intending  exhibitors.  All  packages  containing 
^oods  intended  for  exhibition  must  have  painted  on  them  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  I.  H.  E.,  together  with  th^  name  and  address  o^  \h^ 
exhibitor.  Labels  will  also  be  forwarded  to  each  exhibitor.  Pack- 
ages from  foreign  countries  must  likewise  have  painted  on  them  the 
letters  |.  H.  E.  They  must  all  be  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
distinctly  from  whence  they  come,  the  name  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  exhibitor.  All  cases,  counters,  platforms,  &c.,  must  not  exceed 
the  following  dimensions,  without  special  permission : —Show  cases 
and  partitions,  xo  fe-t  above  the  floor;  counters,  3  feet:  platforms,  i  foot. 
Exhibitors  may  place  railings  around  their  stands,  subject  to  approval ; 
"but  in  every  instance  the' railings  must  be  within  the  area  of  the 
*  stand,' /r.  the  space  allotted.  The  flooring  must  not  be  altered, 
removed,  or  strengthened  for  the  convenience  of  arrangement,  except 
by  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  at  the  expense^  of  the 
exhibitor.  No  exhibitor  will  be  permitted  to  display  exhibits  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  light  or  impede  the  view  along  the  open 
spaces,  or  to  occasion  inconvenience,  iniurj*,  or  otherwise  disadvan- 
ta^eousFy  affect  the  display  of  other  exhibitors.  In  order  to  insure 
•uniformity  of  decoration  and  general  good  effect,  no  exhibitor  will  be 
allowed  to  put  up  any  flags,  banners,  or  other  kinds  of  decoration 
without  sf>ecial  permission.  Signs  or  name-boards  mu.st  be  placed 
parallel  with  the  main  passages,  that  is,  parallel  with  the 
frontage  of  the  respective  stands.  These  must  be  black  with 
.gnld  letters,  and  must  be  hung  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
All  handbills,  printed  matter,  &c.,  connected  with  the  exhibits  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  must  first  receive  the  approval  and  permission 
of  the  Executive  Council,  which  permission  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time.  Cases  must  be  unpacked  as  fast  as  possible,  amd  the 
empty  cases  taken  away  by  the  exhibitors  or  their  agent.s.  The 
Executive  Council  decline  to  accept  any  responsibility  with  reference 
to  empty  cases,  which  must  be  at  once  removed  from  the  building  at 
the  expense  of  exhibitors.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  provide  all 
necessary  attendance  and  to  keep  iheir  stands  and  exhibits  properly 
cleaned  and  in  ^ood  order  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Exnibi- 
tion.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  transfer  any  allotment,  or 
to  allow  any  other  than  his  own  duly  admitted  exhibits  to  be 
placed  thereon,  except  by  permission  of  the  Executive  Council. 
All  goods  exhibited  must  be  in  the  name  of  the  person  who 
•signed  the  application  form.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  mark 
the  selling  price  of  the  articles  exhibited,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  judgment  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  for  the  information  of  visitor*. 
Objects  cannot  be  taken  away  before  the  c^ose  of  the  Exhibition, 
•without  the  special  permission  in  writing  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  recard  to  perishable  exhibits. 
As  refreshments  come  within  the  scop*  ana  classification  of  this  Exhi- 
l>ition,  all  methods  of  preparing  the  same,  whether  by  cookery  or 
'•tkerwise.  and  the  display  and  sale  thereof,  will  be  matters  of  separate 
arrangement  with  those  wishing  to  be  represented  in  this  section  of 
the  Exhibition.  Exhibitors  of  apparatus  requiring  the  use  of  water, 
;fSK,  or  steam,  are  requested  to  make  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
.a  special  fonn.  which  has  been  prepared  for  this  section  of  the  Exhi- 
ti©n.  All  stoves,  grates,  &c..  must  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
abatement  of  smoke.  All  fulminating  and  explosive  substances  and 
all -dangerous  substances  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  sent.  Sp'u-its, 
alcehol.  oils,  essences,  corrosive  subsunces,  and  generally  all  sub- 
stances which  might  spoil  other  articles  or  inconvenience  the  public, 
•can  only  be  received  in  solid  and  suitable  vessels  of  small  size.  The 
lExecutive  Council  reser\*cs  the  sole  right  of  compiling  a  catalogue 
of  rhe  exhibits  under  regulations  which  will  be  duly  notified.  Each 
nation  will,  however,  have  the  right  to  produce  at  us  own  expense  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  objects  in  its  own  section.  The  Council  reserve 
•to  themselves  the  right  of  causing  any  of  the  exhibits  to  be  examined, 
tested,  or  analysed  for  such  use  as  they  may  think  fit.  No  article 
exhibited  may  be  photographed,  drawn,  copied,  or  reproduced,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  exhibitor  and 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  loss  or  damase  occurring  to  any  exhibit  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  :  but,  while  declining  any  responsibility,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  take  such  precautions  as  it  deems  necessary. 
No  goods  can  be  sent  in  previous  to  March  15  without  special  per- 
mission :  after  April  15  no  goods  will  be  received.  The  right  to  add 
to,  alter,  amend,  or  expunge  any  of  these  rules  is  reserved  by  the 
Executive  Council.  Both  Englishmen  and  foreigBers  in  becoming 
exhibitors  declare  by  so  doing  their  compliance  with  the  whole  of 
these  regulations,  together  with  such  other  recitlationi  as  the  Execu- 
tive Council  may  Issue  from  time  to  time.    The  Elxecutive  Council 


reserves  the  right  to  removi  tlie  objects  belonging  to  any  exhibitor 
who  may  not  conform  to  the  rejjulatlons  If  any  damage  or  injury 
shall  be  caused  or  occasioned  during  the  Exhibition  by  any  exhibited 
machine,  implcm-nt,  or  article  to  any  visitor  or  other  person,  or  to 
any  officer,  servant,  or  others  then  and  there  employed  by  the 
Execmive  Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  XS84. 
then  the  exhibitor  to  w^hom  such  machinery,  implement,  or  article 
may  belon?  shall  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  the  said  Council  from 
and  against  all  artions,  suits  expenses  and  claims  on  account  or  in 
respect  of  any  such  damage  or  injur>'  which  may  be  caused  or 
occasioned. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
aining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  corre>ipondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  tore  jister  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairiy  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  them^lves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies 
will,  however .  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailmeni. 

no.  OnjECTio.vs  to  Cesspools. 
I  find  the  system  of  excrement  disposal  by  means  of  cesspools  t-ery 
common  in  my  district.  I  am  anxious  to  abolish  these  as  mnch  as 
possible.  W  ill  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  objections  to  cesspools, 
the  prccaut  ions  to  be  taken  in  their  construction,  and  the  law  on 
the  subject  ?  I  mspector. 

[Cesspools  were  in  days  gone  bya  ver>-  favourite  method  of  excre- 
ment disposal,  and  most  old  country-  houses  and  town  mansions 
have  been  fo.md  to  be  honeycombed  with  them.  They  are  not 
permissible  except  in  the  case  of  isolated  houses  or  groups  of  houses 
where  the  provision  of  sewers  is  impracticable,  or  where  there  is  no 
sewer  within  the  statutory'  distance  of  lOO  feet.  ^See  sections  ^3 
and  as  of  the  Public  Health  Act.)  They  necessarily  involve  the 
storage  in  proximity  to  dwellings  of  large  accumulations  of  excre- 
menul  filth,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to  become  a  source  of  nuisaiKe 
and  of  danger  to  health.  They  should  be  constructed  of  good 
brickwork  in  cement,  properly  rendered  inside  with  cement,  and 
with  a  backing  of  at  least  nine  inches  of  wellpudlled  clay  round 
and  beneath  the  brickwork.  The  cesspool  must  be  arched  or  other- 
wise covered  over,  and  be  properly  ventilated  and  cut  oflf  from 
direct  connection  with  the  house-drains.  The  object  of  these  pre- 
cautions is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  either  the  gaseous  or  liquid 
contents  of  cesspools,  as  to  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Section  47 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  makes  punishable  by  a  fine  of  40^.,  and 
5*.  a  day,  the  allowing  the  contents  of  any  water-closet,  privy,  or 
cesspool  in  an  urban  district  to  overflow  or  soak  therefrom.  Cess- 
pools should  not  be  allowed  within  50  feet  of  a  dwelling-house,  and 
some  60  or  80  feet  from  any  well,  spring,  or  stream  of  vrater  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  They  should  be  so  construct "^d  as  to  aflford 
ready  access  for  purposes  of  cleansing  and  removal  of  contents,  and 
they  ought  not— for  the  reasons  already  indicated — to  have,  by 
dram  or  otherwise,  any  outlet  into  or  means  of  communication  with 
any  sewer.     For  further  details,  see  Samtakv  Record  for  Nov. 

1883,  p.  247.1 

lit.    Paving. 

What  steps  can  successfully  be  taken  to  compel  a  Local  Board  to  pat 
a  proper  footpath  along  a  street?  C.  S.  R. 

(It  IS  not  easy  to  make  the  Local  Board  do  their  duty.  AppUcBr 
tion  may  be  made  to  the  Queen's  Bench  (or  a  mandamus,  or  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  under  Section  299  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  187^ :  but  in  either  c.ise,  if  the  Local  Board  say  they  are 
considering  how  best  to  do  the  neces.sary  work,  the  applioitioB 
would  probably  be  held  to  be  premature.  If  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  neglect  to  repair  a  highway  an  Mrtion 
might  lie.  You  nad  better  consult  a  >olicitor  if  the  inconvenience 
it  serious :  if  it  is  only  slight,  press  your  case  at  the  time  oc  the 
election  of  members  next  March.-  -Eo.l 

IX a.    The  Dish.jsal  or  Carcases. 

A  icad  pig  and  a  dead  sheep  are  found  upon  a  butcher's  premises  ■ 
viz.,  in  his  field  in  a  rural  district  adjoining  dwelling-houses,  and 
is  asked  by  his  neigrhbours  to  remove  them.  Inst«id  of  the  butcher 
burying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them,  he  or  his  servants  throw 
them  into  an  open  ditch  li^hind  some  houses.  On  the  neighbours 
seeing  this  they  apply  to  me  as  inspector  of  nuisances.  1,  as  in- 
spector, &c.,  .serve  the  butcher  with  a  notice  under  the  *  Public 
Health  Act,*  1875,  ^^  ^Vivy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dc»d  aninoals 
within  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  1  visit 
the  premises  and  find  the  carcases  in  the  ditch  very  much  decom- 
posed. The  question  is.  what  am  I  justified  in  doing,  as  my  Board 
does  not  meet  for  thirteen  days  ?  Ah  Insphctor. 

[For  the  future  ^et  a  general  authority  from  the  Guardians  to 
act  in  their  name,  in  all  cases  requiring  prompt  action.  You  then 
could  apply  for  a  summons  and  get  the  case  heard  in  a  few  davs. 
In  case  of  articles  of  food  the  quickest  way  of  proceeding  is  to  seire 
them  under  Sect.  116  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  get  them  con- 
demned by  a  magistrate,  and  leave  the  person  on  whose  premises 
they  were  to  object  a'^erwards  that  they  were  f^ot  intended  for  food. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  a  summons,  and  the  magistrate  cafi 
Older  the  article  seized  to  be  destroyed  at  once,  witboac  wainoi^  tck 
petty  sessions.  ■—  E  d.  1 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

THE    ABTISANS'   DWELLINGS    ACTS, 

AND    SUGGESTIONS   FOB   THEIB 

IMPBOVEMENT.* 

By  John  W.  Tripe,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Food  Analyst,  Hackney  ; 
Late  President  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Since  I  handed  in  the  title  of  this  short  paper  to 
the  secretaries  there  have  been  so  many  articles 
written  and  speeches  made  on  this  subject  that  my 
suggestions  must  be  somewhat  fiat  and  .unprofitable, 
except  that  they  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  a  useful  dis- 
cussion and  expression  of  opinion  by  this  society. 
As  it  is  a  subject  which,  in  one  respect,  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  medical  officers  of  health,  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  this  society  to  state  the 
results  of  their  experience,  and  thus  assist  in  direct- 
ing public  opinion  in  the  most  practical  manner.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  part  played  by  the  in- 
habitants of  insanitary  houses  in  the  causation  of 
nuisances  has  lately  received  some  attention,  as  too 
much  blame  was  at  first  cast  upon  the  landlords  of 
the  houses  and  too  little  on  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. 

The  duty  of  setting  in  motion  the  local  authorities 
who  have  power  to  require  the  amendment,  repair,  or 
demolition  of  houses  which  are  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion devolves  upon  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
parish  or  district.  It  might,  therefore,  be  considered 
that  I  should  treat  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
is  required  to  make  an  '  official  representation  ; ' 
but  I  do  not  propose  discussing  the  various  sections 
of  these  Acts,  except  so  far  as  in  my  opinion  they  are 
defective  and  require  amendment.  The  Acts  taken 
as  a  whole  are,  I  think,  objectionable  in  limine^ 
because  in  London  they  cast  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  on  two  different  local  authorities — 
viz.,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  of  London,  have  to  pull  down 
the  houses  in  unhealthy  areas  of  large  size  ;  and  the 
Vestries  and  District  Boards,  who  are  required  to  do 
the  same  things  as  regards  small  areas,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  parochial  rates.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  for  this  work  to  be  done  by  one  body,  when  it 
was  necessary  not  merely  to  repair  or  alter  but  to 
pull  down  buildings,  and  the  expense  to  be  defrayed 
Irom  one  source  than  for  the  present  arrangements 
to  be  continued.  As  to  the  body  to  carry  out  this 
work  I  express  no  opinion  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  work  is  to  be  effectually  done  great  alterations 
must  be  made  in  the  machinery  for  working  the 
Acts,  as  well  as  in  the  cost,  which  to  a  great  extent 
at  present  stops  the  way.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
seemly  that  the  state  of  the  law  should  be  such  as 
to  allow  of  a  representation  from  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  to  the  effect  that  certain  houses  are  un- 
healthy, and  require  amendment  or  pulling  down, 
being  thrown  as  a  shuttlecock  from  one  board  to 
a.nother. 

As  the  earnings  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings 
is  a  material  consideration  in  the  matter,  I  propose 
discussing  it  in  connection  with  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion of  the  people,  as  different  provision  must  be 
made  for  those  earning,  say,  241.  per  week,  and  for 
those  receiving  less  than  i  $s,  a  week.  The  dwellings 
erected  in  the  place  of  those  pulled  down  are  occu- 
pied on  an  average  by  those  who  earn  about  24J.  a 

*  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  December  ax,  1883. 


week,  and  who  pay  an  average  of  4^.  4^/.  per  week  for 
each  holding.  This  amount  is  evidently  far  too 
much  for  the  very  poor  who  earn  less  than  1 51.  per 
week,  and  may  be  termed  the  substratum,  and  it  is 
for  these  that  homes  have  to  be  found.  In  addition 
to  these,  costermongers  and  others  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  vending  articles  of  food,  &c,  cannot 
live  in  these  dwellings  because  no  provision  is  made 
for  their  donkeys  and  barrows.  There  are  also  some 
who  will  not  submit  to  any  restraint,  and  who  con- 
sequently will  not  live  in  the  Peabody  and  other 
similar  dwellings ;  others,  again,  who  are  so  filthy . 
and  destructive  in  their  habits  that  they  will  not  be 
received  into  them,  or  are  speedily  ejected.  These 
classes  have  removed  to  adjacent  buildings,  in- 
creasing the  overcrowding,  or  to  a  distance,  where  in 
some  cases  they  have  become  more  cleanly  in  their 
habits;  but  the  very  poor  must  live  near  to  their 
work,  and  can  often  afford  to  pay  only  2r.  a  week, 
rent,  or  even  less,  and  therefore  frequently  occupy 
only  part  of  a  room.  Landlords  are  often  blamed 
unfairly  for  the  condition  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
these  people,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  very  fre-  • 
quently  charge  a  high  rate  for  wretched  accommo- . 
dation.  Still,  the  cost  of  keeping  these  tenements 
in  proper  order  is  so  great,  and  the  non-payment  of. 
rent  so  frequent,  that  a  larger  sum  must  often  be 
charged  than  the  rooms  are  worth.  Under  any 
circumstances  something  must  be, done  to  remedy 
these  evils,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  amongst 
them  is  to  reprove  the  habits  of  the  poor  by  good 
counsel,  and  frequent  visits  of  the  kindly  disposed. 
This  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  who,  however,  should  use  his  authority  to 
have  dilapidated  premises  repaired,  the  whitewash 
brush  frequently  and  regularly  used,  and  overcrowd- 
ing as  far  as  possible  abated.  This  latter  is  not 
easily  done,  ns  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  occupying  a  dwelling,  except 
by  visits  at  night,  and  because,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  considerable  trouble  and  much  loss  of  time 
are  involved  in  the  removal  of  those  who  cause  the 
overcrowding,  either  by  letting  a  single  room  to 
persons  having  large  families,  or  by  the  occupier 
underletting  part  of  his  holding,  which  may  be 
only  a  single  room.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  require  special  attention.  I  would  propose 
that  a  landlord  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  order 
from  a  magistrate  for  the  speedy  eviction  of  a  tenant 
on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  cor- 
roborated by  his  own  oath,  that  a  room  or  house  was 
unfit  for  human  habitation  in  consequence  either  of 
its  dirty  or  dilapidated  condition,  defective  structure, 
or  from  overcrowding.  If  this  were  the  law,  and  a 
landlord  did  not  take  advantage  of  these  powers, 
there  would  then  be  but  litde  sympathy  with  him 
when  he  suffered  from  the  penalties  for  allowing  his 
tenants  to  occupy  uninhabitable  dwellings  or  even 
rooms. 

Uninhabitable  dwellings  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  viz.,  those  which  from  their  surroundings, 
or  from  their  structure,  are  not  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  those  which  may  be  made  habitable  by 
structtu-al  alterations,  or  by  ordinary  sanitary  improve- 
ments. According  as  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  the  report  of  the  surveyor  will 
show  the  class  of  dwellings  to  which  they  belong,  they 
should  be  referred  either  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  or  other  central  authority,  to  be  pulled 
down,  or  to  the  local  authority  to  be  amended.  It 
would,  however,  be  comparatively  useless   for  the 
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former  course  to  be  adopted  unless  the  amount  pay- 
able as  compensation,  and  the  cost  of  the  reference 
to  the  arbitrator,  be  reduced.  The  time  occupied  in 
dealing  with  these  cases  should  also  be  much  dimi- 
nished by  a  simplification  of  the  present  complicated 
procedure.  Quicker  and  surer  work  must  be  made 
with  houses  structurally  unfit  for  habitation,  than  at 
present  obtains.  The  rights  of  owners  should  not 
be  allowed  to  override  the  public  weal,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  houses,  their  present  condition  being 
taken  into  account,  and  not  that  based  upon  the 
enormous  rents  so  often  obtained,  and  without  any 
addition  for  compulsory  purchase,  should  alone  be 
paid.  If  this  were  the  law,  persons  would  not  buy 
up  the  leases  of  dilapidated  houses  and  let  them 
without  proper  repair,  as  is  often  done  now. 

No  house  should  be  allowed  to  be  occupied  after 
it  had  been  legally  decided  to  be  unfit  for  living  in, 
even  during  an  appeal  from  the  decision.  Summary 
powers  shoiddy  therefore,  be  given  for  the  closing 
not  only  of  such  houses,  but  of  others  where  a  magi- 
strate had  ordered  work  to  be  done  within  a  certain 
time^  and  the  landlord  had  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
order,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  penalties. 

The  pulling  down  of  unhealthy  dwellings  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  fir>t  step  in  the  process  ;  the  next  is 
the  rebuilding ;  when  new  considerations  have  to  be 
entertained.  It  seems  clear  that  the  rebuilding 
should  not  be  left  to  the  central  authority  (Metro- 
politan Board)  or  to  the  local  authority,  as  neither 
can  build  so  cheaply  as  private  persons,  and  if  they 
^d  build  there  would  be  suspicions  as  to  what  is 
known  as  a  'job.'  If  the  new  dwellings  were  built  by 
either  of  these  authorities,  they  must  either  be  sold  at  a 
loss,  often  great,  as  their  value  would  only  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rental  to  be  obtained,  or  if  the  autho- 
rities became  owners  of  preperty  the  loss  would 
perhaps  be  greater  still,  as  sufficient  oversight  could 
scarcely  be  given  to  the  collection  of  rents  and  to 
other  points  in  the  management  of  house  property. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  insani- 
tary houses  in  the  metropolis  belong  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  If  it  be  left  to  private 
enterprise,  unaided  by  State  loans  or  by  charitable 
help,  in  only  a  few  cases  could  houses  be  built,  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  substratum  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  rental.  Very  badly  paid  work,  excess  of 
population,  very  great  competition  for  the  available 
work,  sickness,  as  well  as  indulgence  in  drink  and 
other  bad  habits,  are  at  the  root  of  the  eviL  Emigra- 
tion has  been  proposed  as  a  partial  remedy,  but 
this  would  only  take  away  the  capable,  and  leave  the 
incapable  of  which  most  of  the  substratum  is  com- 
posed. The  loan  of  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
balances  at  low  rates,  say  2j  per  cent,  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  this  would  lead  to  great  difficulties,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  unnecessarily  good  work 
and  materials  put  into  the  buildings  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Government  surveyor  by  which  the 
pecuniary  advantage  derivable  from  a  loan  at  a  low 
interest  would  be  almost  entirely  rendered  nugatory. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  private  enterprise  must  be 
assisted  by  advances  from  persons  willing  to  take 
shares  in  building  these  houses,  which  could  in  the 
middle  of  London  not  be  expected  to  pay  more  than 
3  or  3 J  per  cent,  even  when  the  ground-floors  were 
occupied  by  shops  with  a  room  or  rooms  behind 
them.  As,  however,  these  considerations  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  medical  officers  of 
health  I  will  not  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject 
further,  and  should  not  have  mentioned  it  except  to 


show  the  difficulties  attending  the  reconstruction  of 
dwellings  under  these  or  any  similar  Acts. 

The  other  class  of  houses — viz.,  those  capable  of 
improvement — can  be  dealt  with  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  present  laws,  but  increased  powers  should 
be  given  to  the  local  authorities  and  their  officers, 
and  additional  magistrates  ought  to  be  provided  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  more  speedy  adjudication  on 
summonses  for  sanitary  neglect  At  present  a  sum- 
mons taken  out  at  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court 
is  rarely  made  returnable  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
and  the  hearing  is  then  often  postponed  for  a  week 
in  consequence  of  the  press  of  business.  The  plan 
which  I  would  propose  for  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
property  is  as  follows  : — Every  house  let  in  lodgings 
or  occupied  by  the  poor  should  be  regularly  visited 
twice  a  year  by  an  inspector,  and  more  often  on 
complaint  being  made,  and  notices  should  be  served 
and  enforced  as  regards  the  removal  of  all  nuisances 
or  defects  found  on  the  premises.  The  owners  of 
these  houses  should  be  served  with  notices  under 
the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  for  cleansing  and  repairing  the  premises. 
The  regulations  made  under  this  section  shoi^d  be 
uniform  for  the  whole  of  London,  instead  of  being, 
as  at  present,  different  in  several  parishes  or  districts 
which  have  made  them.  If  the  owner  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  notices  by  a  given  day,  he  should 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of,  say,  not  less  than  is,  per 
day  during  which  default  was  made.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  legal  owner — i.e.  the  person  receiving 
the  rent — as  well  as  of  the  actual  owner,  should  be  sent, 
under  a  penalty,  to  the  office  of  the  local  authority 
for  registration,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  service  of  notices.  If,  after  having 
been  summoned  for  the  penalties,  the  owner  still 
made  default,  the  local  authority  should  have  power 
to  close  the  room,  or  the  whole  house,  if  necessary, 
after  having  had  a  second  notice  served  upon  him 
of  their  intention  to  do  so.  An  order  of  the  magi- 
strate to  do  structural  works  might  be  appealed 
against,  but  the  house  should  be  shut  up  during  the 
appeal.  No  appeal  should  be  allowed  either  as  to 
penalties  or  the  carrying  out  of  ordinary  sanitary 
work,  such  as  the  amendment  or  cleansing  of  drains, 
cleansing  and  ordinary  repair  of  premises,  providing 
an  improved  water  supply  to  closets,  or  a  separate 
supply  for  domestic  purposes  distinct  from  that  for 
the  closet.  The  power  of  appeal  which  already  exists 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  regards 
works  done  under  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  might  still  remain,  as  that  refers,  amongst 
other  things,  to  the  mode  of  and  the  materials  used 
for  the  drainage  of  houses. 

In  this  enumeration  of  things  requisite  to  be  done, 
I  have  referred  to  the  provisions  of^a  domestic  water 
supply  separate  from  that  of  the  closet,  as  there  is  at 
present  no  distinct  power  to  enforce  this  in  London 
which  ought  to  be  speedily  given.  There  are  also 
many  other  comparatively  slight  alterations  in  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts  which  might  be  bene- 
ficially introduced  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  efficient 
and  speedy  removal  of  nuisances,  not  only  in  the 
class  of  houses  under  consideration,  but  in  others, 
whether  occupied  by  the  poor  or  rich. 

In  settling  the  regulations  for  the  keeping  of 
houses  occupied  by  more  than  one  family  in  good 
sanitary  order,  the  cubical  space  to  be  allowed  for 
each  inmate  must  receive  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion, as  if  fixed  too  high  it  would  raise  rents  unduly/ 
'  and  if  fixed  too  low  would  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
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habitants.  If  this  were  fixed,  say,  at  350  cubic  feet 
for  each  grown-up  person,  and  a  smaller  number  for 
each  child  under  twelve,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  persons  of  different  families,  but  of  the  same 
sex,  occupying  a  room,  but  indecent  occupation 
should  be  strictly  prevented  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  person  underletting  the  room  or  rooms  being 
first  made  responsible,  and  secondly  the  owner,  for 
not  taking  steps  to  evict  his  tenants.  All  direct 
connections  of  sink  pipes,  &c.,  with  the  drains  should 
be  prohibited,  and  ail  bell  traps  be  removed,  and 
other  nxore  efficient  traps  be  substituted ;  and,  as 
regards  newly-erected  houses,  proper  means  for  ven- 
tilating the  house  drains  and  cutting  off  direct  com- 
munications with  the  sewers  should  be  used.  It 
would  also  be  well  if  these  regulations  applied  not 
merely  to  artisans'  dwellings,  but  to  all  houses.  It 
would  also  be  most  advisable  that  persons  wilfully 
or  carelessly  damaging  water-closets,  traps,  and 
other  sanitary  fittings,  or  their  parents,  if 
children,  should  be  compelled  by  a  summary  process 
to  pay  the  cost  of  reinstating  the  damaged  articles. 

The  chief  alterations  in  the  law  which  1  propose 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  That  there 
should  be  a  central  authority  to  whom  all  reports  of 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  in  consequence  of 
their  surroundings,  or  of  their  defective  structure, 
should  be  referred  ;  and  that  improvements  should 
be  made  in  the  cost  of,  and  the  procedure  for, 
acquiring  these  houses  and  the  land  upon  which 
they  are  built,  as  well  as  the  regulations  under 
which  the  new  dwellings  are  to  be  erected. 

That  houses  which  can  be  rendered  fit  for  habita- 
tion without  being  pulled  down  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  local  authority,  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  the  report  of  the  surveyor  to 
determine  to  which  body  the  matter  should  be 
referred  in  the  first  instance. 

That  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  whole  of 
London  for  enforcing  a  periodical  cleansing  and 
repairing  of  houses  at  a  less  rental,  say,  than  20/.  a 
year,  and  of  all  houses  let  in  lodgings  ;  that  a  register 
should  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  local  authority  for 
registration  of  the  name  of  the  owner.  That  the 
local  authority  should  be  able  to  close  the  whole  or 
part  of  such  house  after  the  owner  had  been  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate  for  penalties  for  neglect, 
and  he  had  made  continued  neglect  in  performing 
the  work  requisite  to  put  the  premises  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  Provided  always  that  a  second 
notice  should  be  served  upon  the  owner,  giving  him 
a  reasonable  time  previously  to  taking  such  a  step. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  remind  you  that  this 
is  a  short-paper  night,  when  the  discussion  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  paper, 
so  that  I  have  only  laid  before  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  most  important  alterations  required.  Indeed, 
considering  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has 
been  very  extensive,  I  scarcely  think  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  have  extended  my  remarks  to  greater 
length. 


The  new  closets  and  flushing  cisterns  comprised  in  the 
extensive  improvements  now  being  carried  out  at  the 
Ko^  Naval  Hospital,  Stonebouse,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Dec.  15,  1883, 
p.  329,  are,  we  are  informed,  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Twyford,  of  Hanley.  The  closet  is  the  •Crown  *  Patent 
Cloiet,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  compte-rendu  of 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  published 
in  the  Sanitajiy  Record  of  Oct.  15, 1883. 


SANITABY   AID   AND   DWELLINGS' 
COMMITTEES. 

By  Gertrude  Toynbee. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  Sanitary  Aid 
Committees  is  the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  tene- 
ment houses  do  not  themselves,  as  a  rule,  make 
complaints  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  their  houses.  At  present  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  doing  so  are  insurmountable.  In 
the  first  place  the  landlord  can  punish  them  in 
various  ways  for  making  any  complaint.  They  may 
owe  a  little  rent,  and  he  can  therefore  put  the 
brokers  in  upon  them,  or  even  if  they  owe  no  rent 
he  can  give  them  notice  to  quit.  He  is  always  sure 
of  another  tenant  immediately,  and  he  is  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  to  make  a  change,  as  he  can 
make  this  an  excuse  for  raising  his  rent.  But,, 
supposing  that  the  landlord  does  not  resort  to  either 
of  these  means  of  punishment,  he  can  make  the 
tenant's  position  very  unpleasant  by  abusive  and 
threatening  language  and  by  setting  the  fellow 
lodgers  against  him,  and,  considering  that  the 
landlord  has  a  weekly  interview  with  his  tenants, 
and  that  they  are  often  represented  on  this  occasion 
by  women  who  are  jaded  and  worried  by  their 
daily  work  and  anxieties,  such  conduct  on  the 
landlord's  part  is  a  real  hardship  for  the  tenants. 
If  lodgings  were  plentiful  and  earnings  were 
higher  the  tenants  might  stand  on  equal  terms 
with  the  landlord,  because  when  unfairly  treated 
by  him,  they  could  move  into  fresh  rooms.  But 
at  present  a  move  is,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  a  working  man.  He  may  look  out  for 
weeks  in  vain  for  suitable  rooms,  and  then  in  the 
end  be  forced  to  put  up  with  anything  he  can  get, 
however  unhealthy  or  undesirable,  because  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  have  really  the  time  to  spare  for 
house-hunting.  Besides  this,  the  expense  of  a  move 
cannot  always  be  met  by  working  people. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  nuisance  in  a  house  is 
caused  by  fellow-lodgers.  They  will  persist  in  putting 
all  kinds  of  horrible  refuse  into  a  dustbin,  or  they  will 
carry  on  some  trade  in  a  most  offensive  manner. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  sold  rabbit-skins  has 
been  known  to  keep  them  hanging  up  a  week  or 
more  in  his  room  ;  a  fishmonger  has  put  putrid  fish 
into  the  dustbin  ;  a  costcrmonger  has  constantly  kept 
stale  fish  in  his  room  all  night ;  a  rag  and  bone 
shop  has  filled  the  neighbouring  house  with  sicken- 
ing smells  ;  a  sweep  has  kept  a  large  supply  of  soot 
in  a  dwelling-house,  uncovered,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  fly  about  into  the  lodgers'  rooms  and  into 
the  uncovered  cistern  ;  a  manure  heap,  six  feet  high, 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  ten  days  at  a  time  close 
to  the  windows  of  crowded  houses.  In  these  cases  it 
is  fear  of  the  neighbours  that  prevents  the  sufferers 
from  complaining.  The  authors  of  such  abuses 
are  often  low  characters,  more  or  less  violent  and 
drunken,  who  would  not  be  scrupulous  as  to  their 
means  of  revenge. 

But  supposing  that  a  working-man  has  the  courage 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  local  authorities,  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way.  He  must  either  write  a 
letter,  or  go  himself  to  the  officials.  To  write  a 
letter  is  not  always  easy  for  working  people ;  but, 
supposing  it  is  done,  it  is  very  probable  that  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  authorities.  Sup- 
posing he  goes  up  to  sec  them,  he  may  have  to  wait, 
or  to  come  again,  in  order  to  catch  the  right  official, 
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but  as  he  is  hard  at  work,  he  cannot  spare  the  time 
or  this,  and  so  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  cannot 
get  redress,  and  things  go  on  as  before.  Now  a 
Sanitary  Aid  Committee  makes  complaints  to  the 
local  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
reason  that  they  are  willing  to  make  use  of  it  is  that 
it  never  men  lions  the  names  of  informants.  Should 
the  landlord  or  others  ask  the  tenanlb  who  has  made 
a  complaint,  they  have  simply  to  say  the  Sanitary 
Aid  Committee. 

Doubtless  an  active  body  of  officials  does  find  out 
a  great  deal  about  the  unsanitary  condition  of  their 
district  by  means  of  house-to-house  inspection,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  they  cannot  find  out 
unless  complaints  are  made  to  them,  hence  any 
agency  which  sets  itself  to  work  to  make  complaints, 
will  be  the  means  of  giving  the  officials  valuable  in- 
formation which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  noted  here.  In  a  large 
and  crowded  London  district  a  house-to-hoiise  in- 
spection of  all  the  tenement  houses  would  take  so 
long  that  there  would  be  time  for  all  sorts  of  evils  to 
break  out  again  in  the  houses  first  inspected  before 
the  whole  tour  of  inspection  had  been  completed. 
And  this  is  what  constantly  occurs.  Unless  a  much 
larger  body  of  officials  is  employed  than  is  at  present 
the  case,  it  must  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  all  their  old  cases  ;  and  yet,  unless 
this  is  done,  the  sanitary  laws  will  be  constantly  set 
at  defiance,  both  by  landlords  and  tenants.  This  is 
another  difficulty  which  can  be  more  or  less  met  by 
a  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  for  part  of  its  work  is  to 
keep  a  watch  on  all  cases  in  which  the  cause  of 
complaint  is  likely  to  recur,  so  as  to  report  them 
again,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  authorities. 

Of  course  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  tene- 
ment houses  are  made  to  the  authorities  occasionally 
by  those  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them,  such  as  dis- 
trict visitors,  medical  men,  relieving  officers,  clergy, 
and  others,  but  it  is  commonly  found  that  complaints 
from  individuals^  either  receive  no  attention  at  all 
from  the  authorities,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  because  the 
individual  has  persisted  with  the  complaint  until 
something  has  been  done.  Comparatively  few 
people  have  the  energy  or  the  time  to  do  this,  and, 
if  they  have,  they  cannot  always  watch  over  their 
cases  afterwards,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  evils  removed. 

Another  advantage  of  a  Sanitary  Aid  Committee 
is,  that  it  is  independent  of  many  considerations 
which  hamper  the  sanitary  officials.  Without  im- 
puting any  unworthy  motives  to  the  latter,  we  must 
admit  that,  as  members  of  an  official  body,  they  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other,  and,  as  a 
spirit  of  uncompromising  reform  is  not  the  usual 
characteristic  of  such  a  body,  any  member  showing 
a  disposition  to  act  in  such  a  spirit  would  be  ol> 
jected  to  by  his  colleagues. 

A  man  may  be  a  very  good  official,  and  may 
show  a  certain  amount  of  zeal  in  his  work,  but, 
unless  he  has  a  very  exceptional  enthusiasm  for 
reform,  you  will  not  find  him  willing  to  take  such  a 
line  of  action — however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the 
public  good — as  will  put  him  in  an  antagonistic 
position  towards  those  he  is  bound  to  work  with. 
Hence  it  is  found  that  prompt  and  unflinching 
a))plication  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  far  too  rare,  and 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  compromise  and  delay 
in  the  dealings  between  the  officials  and  the  land- 
lords. Reasons  of  various  kinds  have  been  given  for 
this  state  of  things,  both  by  the  officials^  and  by 


their  opponents  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state 
that  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  against  which  Sanitary 
Aid  Committees  must  do  battle.  Compromise  and 
delay  become  serious  evils  when  they  mean  the  pro- 
longed endurance  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  people, 
of  conditions  which  are  daily  increasing  disease 
and  vice.  What  the  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  says 
to  the  officials  is  this  :  *  Here  is  an  evil  pronounced 
by  the  sanitary  laws  to  be  illegal— the  landlord  has 
allowed  it  to  go  on  for  months,  perhaps  years,  in 
spite  of  the  complaints  of  his  tenants.  What  right 
has  he  to  any  time  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  your  orders  ? '  There  is  no  doubt 
that  firm  and  continued  insistance  on  this  point 
by  an  independent  outside  body,  representing  public 
opinion,  will  prove  a  wholesome  stimulus  and  a 
support  to  official  action.  The  condition  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  pe  ^ple  in  London  proves  that 
we  have  been  wrong  to  leave  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  sanitarv  laws  solely  to  a  small  band  of  paid 
officials.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  for  us 
to  dare  to  do  so  any  longer.  A  great  and  immediate 
reform  is  needed  ;  but  it  can  only  be  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  volunteer  workers.  Let  such  come 
forward  now  in  every  district  of  London,  and  band 
themselves  together  in  Sanitary  Aid  Committees,  and 
this  great  cause  will  be  won.  - 

As  there  is  one  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  at  work 
in  a  crowded  district  of  London,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  the  following  details  about  it.  Its  objects 
are  as  follows :  To  receive  complaints  of  the  sani- 
tary defects  in  the  tenement  houses  within  the  area 
supervised  by  the  committee.  To  report  these 
defects  to  the  right  authorities,  and  to  see  that  they 
do  their  utmost  to  remedy  them.  Some  of  the 
special  sanitary  defects  to  be  looked  out  for  are — 
uncovered  cisterns  and  waterbutts,  insufficient  water 
supply,  bad  drainage,  uncovered  and  offensive  dust- 
bins, &c. 

Another  of  the  committee's  objects  is  to  get  '  dis- 
orderly houses'  closed.  The  reason  they  include  this 
in  their  work  is  that  there  is  still  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  complaints  made  by  tenants  with  regard  to 
these  houses  than  there  is  with  regard  to  sanitary 
defects,  and  also  the  committee  have  exceptional 
opportunities  of  coming  across  these  houses  in  the 
course  of  their  work. 

The  committee  being  formed,  they  at  once  enlist 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  will  undertake  to 
visit  their  cases.     The  committee  and  their  visitors 
make    themselves    acquainted  with    the    following 
sanitary  laws  : — 
The  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855. 
The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act. 
The  Act  of  i860,  23  and  24  Vict 
The  Public  Health  Act,  1866. 
The  Act  of  1874,  37  and  38  Vict. 
The  Artisans' and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act,  1875. 
The  Act  to  Amend  the  Same,  1879. 
The  Act  to  Extend  the  Powers  of  the  Artisans' 

Dwellings  Act  of  1868,  1879. 
The  Metropolitan  Management  Acts.  (See  p.  337.) 
The  committee  also  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
certain  elementary  works  on  the  sanitation  of  houses. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  *  The  Habitation 
in  its  Relation  to  Health,'  by  Professor  de  Chaumont, 
F.R.S.,  published  at  iJ.,by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  Their  next  step  is  to  get  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  tenement  houses  in  their  dis- 
trict. For  this  purpose  they  invite  the  co-operation 
of  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  vjsiting  these  houses 
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such  as  relieving  officers,  medical  men,  nurses,  city 
missionaries,  scripture  readers,  B ible women,  *  Sisters,' 
school  board  visitors,  district  visitors,  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  and  lastly  the  tenants  themselves. 
Every  complaint  is  sent  to  the  hon.  secretary,  who  has 
it  verified  by  one  of  the  committee's  visitors,  and  then 
brings  it  before  the  committee.  If  they  decide  that 
it  is  to  be  sent  up  to  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
the  secretary  sends  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
fortnight  which  passes  before  the  next  committee 
meeting,  a  visitor  goes  again  to  the  case  to  see 
whether  the  sanitary  inspector  has  attended  to  it. 
Supposing  he  has  been  and  has  given  certain  orders 
to  the  landlord,  the  visitor  goes  again  in  the  course 
of  another  fortnight  to  see  what  has  been  done. 

If  complaints  are  not  attended  to  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  the  landlords,  they  are  sent  up  again  and 
again  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  until  satis- 
factory action  is  taken.  The  secretary  keeps  the 
history  of  every  case  brought  before  the  committee. 
The  experience  gained  by  the  committee  during  the 
six  months  they  have  been  working  has  confirmed 
them  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  their 
work.  They  find  evils  of  a  grave  character  far  more 
widespread  than  they  anticipated.  In  many  cases 
they  have  been  successful  in  getting  these  evils 
removed  ;  in  others,  where  after  waiting  for  months 
they  have  got  very  little  done,  they  consider  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  dealings  of  the  officials  with  the  landlords,  and 
they  hope  that  by  constant  and  careful  action  on 
their  part  they  may  be  the  means  of  at  any  rate 
lessening  such  delay  in  the  future.  They  have 
found  the  tenants  unanimous  as  to  the  •  need  of  a 
Sanitary  Aid  Committee.  Their  one  anxiety  is  that 
their  names  should  not  be  mentioned ;  when  they 
are  reassured  on  this  point  they  are  glad  enough  to 
complain. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  Sanitary  Aid 
Committee,  or  Local  Board  of  Health  as  it  was 
called,  worked  most  successfully  in  the  district  of 
Regent  Square,  St.  Pan  eras,  for  a  year  from  October 
1853.  Their  work  was  on  a  grander  scale  than  that 
which  has  been  described  here,  inasmuch  as  they 
employed  a  sanitary  inspector  of  their  own,  and  had 
the  services  of  an  honorary  architect.  The  following 
is  the  report  of  their  year's  work. 

205  cesspools  abolished,  or  in  course  of  removal. 

206  foul  house  drains  renewed,  cleansed,  or 
about  being  so  treated. 

367  sinks  trapped. 

200  glazed  earthenware  pans  and  syphons  fixed. 
125  closets  repaired,  or  rebuilt. 
204  closets  supplied  with  water. 
198  houses,  areas,  and  yards  lime-whited. 
34  houses    supplied    with    water  by    the  New 
River  Company. 

16  roofs  repaired  and  made  water-tight. 

17  rain-water  down-pipes  repaired  or  renewed. 
41  cases  of  refuse  removed  from  cellars,  &c.  &c. 

The  last  words  of  the  Reporr,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  honorary  architect  and  secretary  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Edward  Cookworthy  Robins,  will 
make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper.  They  are  as 
follows  : — *  Whatever  plan  he  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, there  will  still  be  room  left  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  if  what  is  here  reported  to  have  been  done 
under  admittedly  defective  sanitary  laws,  is  sufficient 
to  encourage  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  the 
Board  will  feel  amply  recompensed  for  their 
labours  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
local  sanitary  exertion.' 


THE  LAWS  CONCERNING  ABTI8AN8' 
DWELLINGM3. 

It  is  worth  while  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  question  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  occupies  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  demands  are 
being  made  for  further  and  more  stringent  legis- 
lation, to  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  its  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
objects  desired.  The  measures  on  the  statute  book 
which  affect  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes  may  be  divided  into  five  categories : — 

1 .  The  A  cts  as  to  the  Removal  of  Nuisances^  wh ich, 
for  the  Metropolis,  are  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act, 
1855,  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  and  the  Sanitary 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1874  ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

2.  The  Artisans^  Dwellings  ActSj  1868  to 
1882  {Mr,  Torrens's  Acts),  These  include  the 
Artisans' and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1868;  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  (1868) 
Amendment  Act,  1879  ;  and  Part  II.  of  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act,  1882.  These  Acts  are  applicable  to 
all  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

3.  The  Artisans^  and  Labourers^  Dwellings  Int' 
provement  Ads,  1875  to  1882  {Sir  Richard  Cross's 
Acts),  viz.,  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  1875;  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1879;  and  Part  L  of 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1882.  These  Acts 
apply  to  all  towns  having  a  population  of  25,000 
persons  or  more. 

4.  The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts^ 
which  include  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1851  ;  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  1866;  and  the  Labouring  Classes 
Dwelling  Houses  Act,  1867.  These  Acts  may  be 
adopted  by  any  urban  authority,  and  also  for  any 
parish  containing  a  population  of  not  less  than 
10,000  persons. 

5.  The  Acts  authorising  Regulations  as  to  Tene- 
ment  Houses,  which,  for  the  metropolis,  are  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  1866  and  the  Sanitary  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1874,  and  for  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

I.  As  to  the  Removal  of  Nuisances. — It  is  the  duty 
of  the  local  authority  to  make  from  time  to  time, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  officers,  inspection  of 
their  district  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  those  Acts  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  (Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  sect.  20  ;  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  sect.  '92.) 

The  word  *  nuisances'  includes  *any  premises 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health  ;  any  .  .  .  privy,  drain,  or  ashpit  so  foul  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health ;  any 
accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health  ;  and  any  house  or  part  of  a 
house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  inmates.'  (Sanitary  Act, 
i863,  sect  19  ;  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  sect.  91.) 

If,  after  notice^  a  nuisance  is  not  abated,  or,  if 
after  notice,  it  is  discontinued,  but  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  authority,  likely  to  recur  on  the  same  premises, 
it  is  their  duty  to  institute  proceedings  before  jus- 
tices. (Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  sect.  12;  Public 
Health  Act,  sect  95.)  The  justices  are  empowered  by 
their  order  to  require  the  person  on  whom  the  order 
is  made — (i)  *To  provide  sufficient  privy  accommo- 
dation, means  of  drainage,  or  ventilation,  or  to  make 
safe  and  habitable,  or  to  pave,4;leanse,  whitewash. 
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disinfect,  or  purify,  the  premises  which  are  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health  ; '  or  (2)  '  to  amend  or  remove 
the  privy,  drain,  or  ashpit,  which  is  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  heahh,  or  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that 
complained  of;'  or  (3),  'to  carry  away  the  accu- 
mulation or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health,'  and,  further,  to  do  such  other  works  or 
acts  as  are  necessary,  to  abate  the  nuisance  com- 
plained of.  (Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  ^^^*  '3- 
Sect.  96  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  more  general  in 
its  wording,  but  is  of  much  the  same  purport.) 

If  the  justices  consider  that  the  same  or  a  similar 
nuisance  is  likely  to  recur,  they  may  further  prohibit 
its  recurrence,  and  direct  the  execution  of  the  works 
necessary  to  prevent  such  recurrence  (Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  sect.  13  ;  Public  Health  Act,  sect.  96)  ; 
and  if,  in  their  judgpnent,  the  nuisance  is  such  as  to 
render  the  house  unfit  for  human  habitation,  they 
may  prohibit  its  being  used  for  that  purpose  until  it 
is  rendered  fit  for  habitation,  and  in  that  case  the 
house  may  not  be  let  or  inhabited  until,  by  a  further 
.  order,  the  justices  have  declared  that  it  is  habitable 
(Nuisances  Removal  Act,  sect.  13 ;  Public  Health  Act, 
sect  97).  A  person  not  obeying  an  order  for  abate- 
ment, if  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  he  has 
used  all  due  diligence  to  carry  out  the  order,  is  liable 
for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
lor.  per  day  during  the  default,  and  a  person  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  an  order  of  pro- 
hibition is  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalt>' 
not  exceeding:  20s.  per  day  during  such  contrary 
action.  Further,  in  the  case  of  such  default  the 
authority  may  enter  the  premises  to  which  the 
order  relates  and  remove  or  abate  the  nuisance 
condemned  or  prohibited,  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  in  execution  of  the  order,  and  charge  the 
cost  to  the  person  on  whom  the  order  is  made  (Nuis- 
ances Removal  Act,  sect.  14;  Public  Health  Act, 
sect.  98). 

Where  a  house  is  certified  to  the  authority  by  the 
•  medical  officer  of  health  or  two  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  be  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  inhabitants  consist  of  more  than  one  family, 
the  authority  are  to  institute  proceedings  before 
justices,  and  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2/.  may  be 
imposed  on  the  person  permitting  the  overcrowding 
(Nuisances  Removal  Act,  sect.  29.  No  similar  pro- 
vision in  Public  Health  Act).  When  two  convic- 
tions in  respect  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  same 
premises  are  obtained  within  a  period  of  three 
months,  whether  the  persons  convicted  are  or  are 
not  the  same,  the  justices  may  order  the  closing  of 
the  house  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
(Sanitary  Act,  1866,  sect.  36;  Public  Health  Act. 
sect.  109). 

2.  As  to  the  Artisans^  Dwellings  Acts,  1868  to 
1882  (Mr.  Torrens's  Acts).  The  primary  object  of 
these  Acts  is  to  secure  the  improvement  or  demo- 
lition of  houses  which  are  '  in  a  state  dangerous  to 
health,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,'  but 
they  also  empower  the  local  authority  to  deal  with 
any  'obstructive  building* — i,e.  a  building  which, 
although  not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  is 
so  situated  that,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  other 
buildings,  it  stops  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes  or 
conduces  to  make  such  other  buildings  to  be  in  a 
condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  prevents 
proper  measures  from  being  carried  into  effect  for 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of  in  respect  of  such 
other  buildings.    Under  these  Acts,  on  the  report 


of  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  any  premises  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  authority  are  to 
ascertain  from  a  surveyor  or  engineer  whether  the 
causes  of  the  evils  can  be  remedied  by  structural 
alterations  and  improvements,  or  whether  the  prfe- 
mises  ought  to  be  demohshed  (sect.  5,  Act  of 
1868).  In  the  former  case  the  authority  are  cm- 
powered  to  require  the  owner  to  execute  the  neces- 
sary structural  alterations,  and,  on  default,  they  may 
order  the  closing  or  the  demolition  of  the  premises, 
or  may  themselves  execute  the  necessar>'  works  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner  (sect  18).  If  the  report 
of  the  engineer  or  surve>'or  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
premises  should  be  demolished,  they  may  order  the 
demolition  of  the  premises,  and,  on  default  of  the 
owner,  may  themselves  take  down  and  remove  them 
(sect.  20).  The  authority  may  in  like  manner 
require  the  removal  of  an  *  obstructive  building,'  as 
defined  above.  When,  however,  an  order  is  made 
on  an  owner  for  the  execution  of  works  or  the 
demolition  of  a  building  which  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  the  authority  may  be  required  by  htm  to 
purchase  the  premises  (sect  5  of  Act  of  1879). 
Where  the  authority  thus  acquire  lands,  they  or  their 
lessees  are  to  hold  the  property  on  trust,  first,  for 
providing  the  labouring  classes  with  suitable  dwell- 
ings within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority  by  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  repairing  or 
improvement  of  existing  buildings ;  and,  secondly, 
the  opening  out  and  widening  of  closed  or  partially 
closed  alleys  or  courts  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
classes  by  pulling  down  any  building  or  otherwise 
leaving  such  open  spaces  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  alleys  or  courts  healthful  (sect.  14  of  Act 
of  1879). 

3.  As  to  the  Artisans'  and  Labourer^  Lkvellings 
Improvement  Acts,  1875  /<?  i^^^  {Sir  Richard  Crosses 
Acts).  The  object  of  these  Acts  is  to  facilitate 
the  removal,  rearrangement,  and  reconstruction  of 
houses,  courts,  and  alleys  in  the  poorer  and  more 
densely  populated  parts  of  London  and  of  the  larger 
urban  sanitary  districts.  The  Act  of  1875  recites  : — 
*  That  various  portions  of  many  cities  and  boroughs 
are  so  built,  and  the  buildings  therein  are  so  densely 
inhabited,  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  ;  that  there  are  in 
such  areas  a  great  number  of  houses,  courts,  and 
alleys,  which  by  reason  of  the  want  of  light,  air, 
ventilation,  or  of  proper  conveniences,  or  from  other 
causes,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  fevers 
and  diseases  are  constantly  generated  there,  causing 
death  and  loss  of  health,  not  only  in  the  courts  and 
alleys,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  such  towns  ;  that  it 
often  happens  that,  o'.ving  to  the  above  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  fact  that  such  houses,  courts,  and 
alleys  are  the  property  of  several  owners,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  one  ow^ner  to  make  such  alterations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  public  health  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  health  that  many  of  such 
houses,  courts,  and  alleys  should  be  pulled  down, 
and  that  such  areas  should  be  reconstructed,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  those 
areas,  it  is  expedient'  that  provision  be  made  for 
dwellings  for  the  working  class  who  may  be  dis- 
placed in  consequence  thereof.' 

This  Act  and  the  amending  Acts  contemplate  the 
dealing  with  whole  areas  when  the  houses  are  so 
structurally  defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair, 
and  so  ill-placed  with  reference  to  each  other  as 
to  require,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  proper  sanitary 
standard,  that  they  should  be  demolished  and  1 
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structed.  The  authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Act  is,  in  the  City  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ;  and  in  the  other  places  to 
which  the  Acts  apply,  the  town  councils  or  local 
board.  Mr.  Torrens's  Act  of  1868  having  given  power 
to  make  isolated  improvements  in  the  structure 
of  houses,  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  of  1875  gave 
power  to  the  local  authority,  on  an  *  official  repre- 
sentation' by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  a 
particular  area  is  unhealthy,  to  take  down  the  build- 
ings covering  any  area  in  an  unhealthy  district,  and 
lay  out  and  complete  streets  therein.  '  The  scheme 
of  the  authority  must  be  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  (or  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case 
of  the  metropolis),  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
before  it  can  be  acted  upon. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  accom- 
-modation  for  displaced  workmen  is  important  to 
be  noted.  Under  sect.  5  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
original  Act  of  1875,  it  was  necessar)'  that  the 
scheme  should  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  at 
the  least  as  many  persons  as  might  be  displaced  in 
suitable  dwellings,  which,  unless  there  were  any 
special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  were  to  be  situate 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  area,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  it. 

The  Act  of  1879  provided,  however,  by  sect.  4, 
that  where  it  was  proved  that  equally  convenient 
accommodation  could  be  provided  for  any  persons 
displaced  at  some  other  place,  and  it  was  also 
proved  that  the  required  accommodation  ha'd  been 
or  was  about  to  be  forthwith  provided,  the  confirm- 
ing authority  might  authorise  the  scheme,  or  permit 
a  modification  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Act  of  1882 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  an  improvement  scheme 
which  comprises  an  area  in  the  metropolis  or  the 
City  of  London,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  on  the 
application  of  the  local  authority,  and  in  view  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  artisans  and  others  belonging  to  the  labour- 
ing class  dwelling  within  the  area,  and  being  employed 
within  a  mile  of  it,  dispense  in  the  provisional  order 
-authorising  the  scheme  altogether  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  local  authority  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  persons  of  the  working  class  who 
may  be  displaced  by  their  scheme  to  such  extent  as 
he  may  think  expedient,  but  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  persons  displaced. 

In  the  case  of  an  improvement  scheme  elsewhere 
than  in  the  metropolis  or  the  City  of  London,  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  so  require,  the  scheme 
must  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  such  number 
of  persons  displaced  in  suitable  dwellings  to  be 
erected  in  such  place  or  places  either  within  or 
without  the  limits  of  the  area  as  the  confirming 
authority  on  a  report  made  by  the  officer  conducting 
the  local  inquiry  may  require.  If  the  confirming 
authority  do  not  require  this,  it  is  not  obligatory  on 
the  local  authority  so  to  frame  their  scheme.  (Act  of 
1882,  sect.  3.) 

A  local  authority  may,  for  purpose  o^  providing 
accommodation  for  the  working  classe*^  displaced  by 
an  improvement  scheme,  appropriate  any  lands 
belonging  to  them  which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
or  may  purchase  by  agreement  any  further  lands  as 
may  be  conven^en'.    (Act  of  1879,  sect.  4.) 

4.  As  to  the  Libouring  Classes  Lodgin<:r'hon5Cs 

^^/r.— These  Acts  provide  the  means  by  which  any 

.  parish  with  a  population  of  io,coo,  or  two  or  more 

neighboaring  parishes    in  combination  having  an 


aggregate  population  of  not  less  than  10,000  persons^ 
may  constitute  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes. 
The  commissioners  may  purchase  or  rent  land,  and 
on  such  land  erect  buildings  suitable  for  lodging- 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  convert  any 
buildings  into  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring 
classes,  and  may  alter,  enlarge,  repair,  and  improve 
the  buildings,  and  may  fit  up,  furnish,  and  supply 
them  with  the  requisite  furniture,  fittings,  and  con- 
veniences (sect.  36  of  Act  of  1 851).  The  com- 
missioners may  also  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  class'*$ 
in  their  parish,  and  may  appropriate  the  houses  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Acts,  with  such  additions  or 
alterations  as  they  deem  necessary  (ib,  sect.  37). 

5.  As  to  Regulation  of  Tenement  Houses,  —  By 
sect.  19  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorised  to  empower  local  authorities, 
on  their  application,  to  make  by- laws  for  fixing  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house  or  part 
of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by 
members  of  more  than  one  family  ;  for  the  registra- 
tion of  houses  so  let  and  occupied  and  for  their 
inspection  ;  for  enforcing  the  provision  of  privy- 
accommodation  ;  for  promoting  cleanliness  ;  and  for 
cleansing  and  limewashing  of  the  premises  at  stated 
times.  The  Sanitar>'  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1874 
extended  this  section  so  as  to  give  power  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  (who  had  meanwhile  re- 
placed the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  central  health 
authority)  to  declare  the  enactment  to  be  in  force  in 
any  part  of  the  metropolis  or  the  provinces  at  their 
discretion^  by  notice  to  be  published  in  the  Gazette, 
The  power  to  make  by-laws  was  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  regulations  affecting  the 
ventilation  of  rooms,  paving  and  drainage  of  pre- 
mises, the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  notices  to  be 
given  and  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  any 
dangerously  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  The 
Acts  of  i86i5  and  1874  are  still  in  force  in  the  metro* 
polis.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  country,  they 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875,  sect.  90  of  which  deals  with  the  question 
of  *  houses  let  in  lodgings.' 

The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
conBned  to  the  putting  in  force  of  the  enactment 
authorising  the  local  authority  to  make  by-laws. 
They  have  no  power  to  compel  the  local  authority 
to  frame  by-laws,  or  to  exercise  them  when  framed, 
though  all  such  by-laws  must  be  submitted  for  their 
sanction.  Looking  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  this  lack  of  compulsory 
powers  is  perhaps  to  be  deplored,  though  the  mere 
making  of  by-laws  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing 
from  their  adequate  and  sustained  enforcement. 
But  at  any  rate  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
done  what  they  can  to  raise  local  authorities  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  in  the  mafer  by  announcing  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  28th  ult.  tliat  they  have  declared  the 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  deahng  with  *  houses  let 
in  lodgings '  to  be  in  force  in  the  nineteen  districts  of 
the  metropolis  where  it  has  not  already  been  put  in 
force  on  the  application  of  the  local  authority.  These 
districts  are  the  parishes  of  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras, 
Paddingcon,  Newington,  Clerkenwell,  Camberwell, 
Bermondsey,  St.  George's  (Hanover  Square),  St 
Martm's-in-the-Fields,  Hampstead,  and  the  district 
bDards  of  Greenwich,  Wandsworth,  Hoi  bom,  Ful- 
ham,  St.  Saviour's,  Plumstead,  and  Lewisham.  The 
remaining  districts  appear  to  have  already  taken 
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action  in  the  matter  at  various  times,  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  some  of  them  by-laws  imposing 
regulations  on  tenement  houses  are  still  extant.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  section  has  remained  a 
dead  letter  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  therefore  done  quite  wisely 
in  making  it  of  universal  application,  and  of  stirring 
up  the  vestries  to  take  action  under  it. 

The  model  regulations  which  have  been  drafted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  subject- 
matter  appear  admirably  adapted  for  their  intended 
object.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  by 
a  judicious  exercise  of  such  regulations,  local  autho- 
rities might  do  much  to  secure  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

It  has  been  argued  in  some  quarters  that  to  impose 
regulations  upon  *  houses  let  in  lodgings  *  would  be 
to  burden  with  grievous  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
many  houses  of  a  good  class  that,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  are  occupied  by  lodgers  or  by  mem- 
bers of  more  than  one  familv.  Tiue  ;  but  such 
houses  could  easily  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  by-laws  by  a  clause  restricting  the  powers  of 
regulation  and  inspection  to  houses  below  a  certain 
rateable  value,  or  houses  where  the  rent  of  each 
lodger  was  less  than  a  certain  minimum.  Such  a 
clause  appears,  indeed,  in  the  model  by-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  and  it  would  surely  not 
be  difficult  for  an  authority  cognisant  of  the  sanitary 
circumstances  of  its  district  to  fix  a  standard  which 
wiU  exempt  decent  people  from  the  restriction  and 
supervisioji  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
lowest  grades  of  society. 

The  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
provide  that,  as  regards  any  house  or  part  of  a  house 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family,  where  the  rateable  value  is 
below  a  fixed  sum,  the  landlord  or  the  chief  lodger 
is  to  be  prohibited  from  suffering  a  greater  number 
of  persons  using  any  room  exclusively  for  a  sleeping 
apartment  than  will  admit  of  the  provision  of  300 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  space  for  each  person  exceed- 
ing lo  years,  and  of  150  cubic  feet  for  each  person 
under  10  years  of  age  ;  or  any  room  not  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  than  will  admit  of  the 
provision  of  400  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  adult 
and  of  200  feet  for  each  child.  The  landlord 
is  required  to  supply  the  information  necessary 
for  tne  registration  of  his  house  by  the  nuisance 
authority  with  regard  to  the  total  number  of  rooms 
in  the  house,  the  total  number  of  rooms  let  in 
lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family,  the  manner  of  use  of  each  room,  the  number, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  occupants  of  each  room  used 
for  sleeping,  and  other  particulars.  Provision  is 
made  for  free  access  to  any  lodging-house  and  the 
rooms  thereof  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the 
inspector  of  nuisances,  or  any  other  officer  specially 
appointed  by  the  local  authority,  for  the  thorough 
cleansing  by  the  lodgers  of  courts,  areas,  and  other 
open  spaces,  for  the  keeping  water-closets  in  order 
and  properly  ventilated,  and  ashpits  in  a  wholesome 
condition.  Every  lodger  is  to  cause  the  floor  of 
every  room  let  to  him  to  be  thoroughly  swept  once 
a  day  and  thoroughly  washed  once  a  week,  and 
every  fitting  and  painted  surface  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  time  to  time.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  cleansing  of  passages,  staircases,  and  cisterns. 
The  landlord  is  required  to  provide  adequate  sani- 
tary accommodation,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water. 


and  to  cause  every  part  of  the  premises  to  be 
cleansed  once  a  month.  Lodgers  are  required  to 
have  every  window'  of  every  room  opened  for  two 
hours  each  day,  weather  permitting,  while  both 
landlords  and  lodgers  are  required  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  breaking  out  of 
dangerously  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  person  affected  to  hospital 
Penalties  are  imposed  upon  those  who  break  the 
regulations. 

If  all  these  powers  were  intelligently  and  vigorously 
exercised,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  improvement  would  not  be  speedily 
manifested,  and  the  need  for  any  further  legislation 
would  vanish. 

♦ 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WOBK  DONE 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MABYI.B. 
BONE  UNDEB  THE  ABTISANS'  ANB 
LABOHBEBS'  DWELliINGS  ACTS.* 

By  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Marylebone. 

Two  ideas  have  been  for  some  time  industriously 
disseminated  among  the  public — viz.,  that  no  London 
Vestry  has  properly  put  in  force  *  The  Artisans'  and 
Labourers*  Dwellings  Acts,'  and  that,  if  the  Acts 
were  rigidly  and  thoroughly  worked,  such  action 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  poor. 

It  is  my  desire  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial 
history'of  what. has  been  done  by  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Marylebone,  both  under  Mr.  Cross's  Act  and  under 
the  Acts  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Torrens. 
Their  history  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  show  that  the 
first  idea  is  altogether  erroneous,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  St.  Marylebone  is  concerned,  for  the  Acts  have 
been  applied  wherever  and  whenever  it  seemed 
necessary.  I  will  conclude  my  paper  by  studying 
the  effects  on  the  poor  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

Since  only  one  instance  has  occurred  in  which  a 
representation  was  made  under  the  Act  of  1875  (Mr. 
Cross's  Act),  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  that  out  of 
the  order  of  time  and  briefly  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  representation  was  made. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  a  narrow  passage 
from  the  Edgware  Road,  just  north  of  Bell  Street^ 
led  to  Linton  Place  and  Bowman's  Buildings,  rows 
of  little  two-roomed  cottages,  very  small  and  low, 
consisting  of  only  one  storey  ;  in  structure  and  ap- 
pearance the  kind  of  shanty  the  colonist  knocks 
together  at  the  edge  of  the  waste.     I  need  scarcely 
detain  you  with  an  account  of  their  dampness,  want 
of  drainage,  and    defective    sanitary  state.     It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  formed  the  central  featui^ 
of  a  scheme  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  by 
my  predecessor  in  1876.    The  scheme  enumerated 
four  blocks  of  unhealthy  areas,  block  No.  i  being 
Bowman's  Buildings,  with  certain  continuous  streets^ 
courts,  and  alleys  ;  block  No.  2,  Providence  Place; 
block  No.  3,  Edward's  Place;   and  block  No.  4» 
Britannia  Gardens.    The  first  area  alone  was  taken 
up  by  the  Board  of  Works.     It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  two  out  of  the  three  remaining 
have  been  dealt  with  successfully  under  Mr.  Tor- 
rens' Act,  for  Britannia  Gardens  and  Edward's  Place 
have  been  practically  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  •• 
the  four  areas,  one  only,  Providence  Place,  remains. 
The  Bowman's  Buildings  area  included  800  persons 

•  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Oficeff  •■ 
I  Health,  Dec  31, 1883. 
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living  in  383  tenements,  which  would  give  about  two 
inhabitants  to  a  room  if  equally  distributed.  The 
average  rent  per  room  worked  out  at  a  little  over 
two  shillings ;  about  twenty  families  occupied  the 
little  two- roomed  shanties  alluded  to,  and  paid  from 
four  shillings  to  five  shillings  weekly.  The  death-rate 
of  the  area  was  estimated  from  the  Registrar's  returns 
in  1876,  on  a  three  years'  basis,  to  be  about  eighteen 
per  thousand,  in  other  words,  they  died  at  that  rate 
in  their  own  homes  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  remind  the 
society  that  not  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
tenants  would  die  in  their  own  homes,  for  if  they 
were  attacked  with  fever,  or,  indeed,  other  acute 
affections,  they  would  for  the  most  part  be  admitted 
into  hospital,  so  that  the  quite  rural  death-rate  of 
eighteen  '  per  1,000  represents  something  really 
much    higher.    The    representation  was  made  in 

1876,  but  it  was  not  until  1878  that  a  provisional 
order  was  obtained.  In  1880  the  houses  were  not 
only  standing,  deteriorated  of  course  in  structure  and 
sanitary  state,  but  I  was  obliged  to  recommend  and 

.  enforce  some  temporary  repairs.  Nor  was  it  until 
1 88 1  that  the  tenements  were  evacuated.  At  the 
present  time  not  one  of  the  800  displaced  lives 
there,  for  most  of  the  land  is  *  to  let.'  On  one  por- 
tion a  large  composite  block  of  artisan  dwellings  of 
the  usual  type  is  in  course  of  erection.  In  this  case 
seven  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  representa- 
tion of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  actual 
erection  of  any  new  buildings  ;  if  the  800  people 
expc^ed  from  the  condemned  area  desire  to  be  re- 
housed on  the  old  land  they  will  have  had  to  wander 
three  or  four  years  before  this  facility  is  afforded 
them,  and  when  that*  facility  is  afforded,  without 
doubt  have  to  pay  a  higher  rent 

From  the  return  at  page  342,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Torrens'  Act  has  been  put  in  force  no  less  than 
twenty-five  times  ;.  under  its  provision  fifty- three 
houses  have  been  ordered  since  1868  to  be  demo- 
lished, and  fifty-one  repaired.  The  number  of  people 
displaced  from  the  demolished  houses  are,  according 
to  my  calculations,  about  380,  making,  with  the  800 
before  mentioned,  a  total  of  1,180  as  the  entire  num- 
ber of  people  displaced  by  the  two  Acts.  It  will  be 
also  noticed  on  referring  to  the  return  that,  in 
more  than  one  case,  successive  reports  have  been 
made  on  the  same  premises,  e,g,  two  houses  in 
Charles  Street,  Lisson  Grove,  were  reported  upon  in 

1877,  and  an  order  made  for  their  repair;  in 
December  1880  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
their  state,  and  I  reported  them  under  the  Act ;  the 
surveyor  considered  them  capable  of  repair,  and 
certain  repairs  were  carried  out,  yet  the  condition  of 
these  houses  was  such  in  the  following  year  that  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  again  making  a  report.    This 

•  time  the  surveyor  declared  them  not  capable  of 
structural  repair  ;  thus  they  were  demolished  after 
three  successive  repairs  in  four  years.  Take  again 
Edward's  Place,  a  cul  de  sac  that  was  tenanted  for 

.  the  most  part  by  an  Irish  colony,  in  which  the 
houses,  never  very  well  built,  were  always  in  a 
disgraceful  sanitary  state.  It  was  reported  under 
the  Act  by  my  predecessor  in  1880,  and  finally 
demolished  as  a  result  of  my  reports  in  1882  and  in 
1883.  -  In  one  case  I  made  a  report  on  a  part  of  a 
house  only,  that  is,  a  separately  inhabited  building 
at  the  rear  of  a  house,  and  the  order  has  been  issued 
for  its  demolition,  the  freeholder  not  opposing.  A 
^ance  at  the  Definition  clause,  sect.  3,  of  the  1868 

'  Act,  will  show  that  this  is  not  ultra  vires,  for  the 
word  'premises '  is  defined  to  mean  any  awelling- 


house  or  inhabited  building.  My  own  tenure  of  office 
only  dates  since  the  Act  of  1879,  ^^^  therefore  my 
action  has  of  course  been  regulated  by  that  Act,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  the  famous  purchase  clause: 
(sect.  5),  enacting  that  *  notwithstanding  anything  iiv 
the  Act  of  1868,  the  owner  of  any  premises  specified 
in  the  order  of  a  local  authority  made  under  that 
Act,  and  requiring  him  to  execute  any  works  or  to 
demolish  such  premises,  may,  within  three  months 
after  service  on  him  of  the  order,  require  the  local 
authority  to  purchase  such  premises.' 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  no  authority  can  make 
an  order  for  the  repair,  however  trifling  the  repair 
may  be,  without  running  the  risk,  if  it  be  one,  of 
being  called  upon  to  purchase.  The  wording  here 
should  certainly  be  altered.  As  it  stands,  it  docs 
not  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  may 
very  seriously  affect  its  working.  It  may  cause  some 
surprise,  seeing  the  long  list  of  cases  dealt  with 
since  1880,  in  the  face  of  ihis  purchase  clause,  that  no 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  until  recently.  But 
there  is  an  explanation.  The  greater  part  of  the  parish 
is  composed  of  large  estates,  and  the  leases  have 
been  within  the  twenty-one  year  term  ;  the  free- 
holder, therefore,  has  not  objected,  the  leaseholder 
could  be  ignored,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  section  might  have  been  applied,  it  is 
likely  enough  the  owner  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
power.  A  case  has  arisen  in  He  race  Street  in  which 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  authority  to  purchase, 
and  an  official  arbitrator  has  been  appointed. 
I  had  hoped,  before  this  paper  had  been  read,  the 
arbitrator  would  have  given  his  award,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  and,  as  the  matter  is  sub  judice^  I  think 
it  best  not  to  touch  upon  the  many  interesting  points 
which  may  be  raised  upon  the  question  of  the  arbi- 
tration. It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  success  of  the 
Act,  as  it  stands,  mainly  will  depend  upon  the  princi- 
ples that  are  considered  just  to  adopt  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property.  It  cannot  he  denied  that,  so  far 
as  the  intention  of  Mr.  Torrens'  Act  g  es,  that  inten- 
tion has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  Marylebone, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  have  been  the  facilities  already  alluded  to  for 
its  operation,  and  that  no  case  has  been  contested. 
Let  me  now  ask  what  has  been  the  effect  of* these 
improvements  on  the  poor.  Of  the  1,000  people  dis- 
placed, one-third  of  these  were  certainly  of  the  criminal 
class,  of  low  and  drunken  habits ;  the  disturbance 
of  their  old  haunts  renders  it  more  difficult  to  indulgje 
in  thieving  with  impunity,  and  they  have  less  money 
for  food  and  gin.  The  rest  were  nearly  all  poor 
working  people,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  with 
difficulty  paying  the  comparatively  moderate  rents 
of  their  old  tenements.  The  new  houses  which  have 
been  built  on  the  vacated  sites  are  superior  to  the 
old,  and,  naturally  enough,  superior  in  rent.  Thus 
in  Charles  Street,  Lisson  Grove,  the  old  rent  averaged 
3J.  per  room,  the  new  45.  This  extra  shilling  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  old  tenants 
to  come  back.  The  main  tendency  of  the  Artisans* 
Dwellings  Acts,  as  at  present  administered,  is  to 
give  a  better  and  increased  accommodation  for  the 
fairly-paid  artisan,  but  to  decrease  the  living  room 
of  the  labourer,  of  the  needlewoman,  and  of  the  class 
generally  denominated  as  poor.  The  contentment 
that  a  writer  in  the  Times  speaks  of  is  not  a  content 
with  a  tumble-down  tenement,  but  it  is  a  content 
with  the  low  rent  that  its  sanitary  condition  insures. 
The  crossing-sweeper  naturally  enough  prefers  his 
liberty  to  live  in  a  wretched  hole,  for  which  he  pays. 
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IS.  dd.  per  week,  than  to  have  his  habitation  swept 
away  and  be  driven  into  the  workhouse.  Why,  to 
these  people  sanitary  improvement  is  a  veritable  car  of 
Juggernaut,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  which  crushes  them. 
Not  a  house  is  rebuilt,  not  an  area  cleared,  but  their 
possibilities  of  existence  are  diminished,  their  living 
made  dearer  and  harder.  The  majority  of  the  plat- 
form speakers  on  the  homes  of  the  poor  have  failed 
to  see  this,  but  it  is  realised  painfully  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  the  sanitary  Acts  in  force.  If  every 
vestry  had    worked  the  Artisans*  and   Labourers' 


Dwellings  Acts  thoroughly,  an  appalling  amount  of 
misery,  of  overcrowding,  and  of  poverty  would  have 
been  the  result.  Until  tenements  are  built  in  pro- 
portion to  those  demolished  at  low  rents,  it  is  not 
humane  to  press  on  large  schemes.  What  is  to  be 
done  must  be  done  gradually.  The  condition  of  the 
poor  admits  of  only  this  one  remedy — building,  if  it 
be  possible  on  a  commercial  basis,  healthy  tene- 
ments for  which  the  weekly  payment  does  not  exceed 
a  tenth  of  the  weekly  wage  of  the  labouring 
class. 


ST.   MARYLEBONE. 
Proceedings  of  the  Vestry  ititder  the  Artisans'  and  Labourer^  Dwellings  Acts,  1868  and  1869. 


Date  of  Order. 


Situation  of  Premises. 


October  28th,  1869...   ,  York  Court, 

Nos.   15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
i  21,  &  22 


April  13th,  1 87 1      ...  i  Stephen  Court 
I  (6  Houses) 


April  20th,  1 87 1 

June  1st,  1871 

January  2nd,  1873  ... 
November  i6th,  1876 

April  19th,  1877 
August  9th,  1877 
November  ist,  1877 
June  17th,  1880 
July  15th,  1880 

December  i6th,   18S0 

October      27  th      and 
November  3rd,  1881 

December    8th,    1881 
November  2nd,  1882 


Februar}*  22nd,  1SS3 


St.  James'  Tlace,  Bell  Street 

(5  Cottages) 
Grafton  Court, 

Nos.  10,  II,  &  12 
Grotto  Place, 

Nos.  I,  2,  &  3 
Britannia  Gardeni,  Moor  Street 

(12  Houses) 


Charles    Street,    Lisson    Grove, 

Nos.  I,  2,  3,  &  4 
Salisbury    Place,   Lisson  Grove, 

Nos.  3  &  5 
York  Court, 

Nos.  3  &  9 
Grafton  Court, 

Nos.  10,  II,  &  12 
Edward's  Place,  Seymour  Place, 

Nos.   10,  II,   12,  13,  14,  15, 

16,  17,  18,  &  19 
Charles  Street.  Lisson  Grove, 

Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  &  31 
Charles  Street,  Lisson  Grove, 

Nos.  1, 2,  3, 4,  12, 13, 15,  &  31 


Orcus  Street, 
No.  13 


Edward's  Place,  Seymour  Place, 
Nos.  15  &  16 


Edward's  Place,  Seymour  Place, 
Nos.  8,9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14, 
17,  18,  &  19 


Order  of  Vcstr>'. 


To  be  demolished 

To  be  demolished 

To  be  repaired 
No  order  made 
No  order  made 
To  be  demolished 

To  be  repaired 
No  order  made 
To  be  repaired 
No  order  made 
No  order  made 

No  order  made 

I3»  iS.&3itobe 
repaired,  i,  2, 
3,  4,  &  12  to 
be  demolished 

To  be  repaired 

To  be  repaired 


To  be  demolished 


Remarks. 


The  order  of  the  Vestry  not  having  been 
carried  out,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  Vestry  ordered  the  Sur- 
veyor to  demolish  the  premises,  which 
was  done. 

The  order  of  the  Vestry  not  having  been 
carried  out,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  the  Surveyor  was  in- 
structed to  demolish  the  premises, 
which  was  done. 

Order  carried  out. 

Owner  agreed  to  carry  out  repairs. 
Structural  repairs  executed. 

The  order  of  the  Vestry  was  suspended 
conditionally,  to  enable  the  owner  to 
sell  the  premises,  and  warehouses  were 
subsequently  erected  there. 

Order  carried  out. 

Structural  repairs  executed. 

Order  carried  out. 

Necessary  repairs  carried  out  by  owner. 

Owner  carried  out  necessary  repairs. 

Structural  repairs  executed. 

Order  carried  out.  New  Improved 
Dwellings  constructed  on  portion  of 
site. 

Owner  not  having  executed  repairs,  Sor- 
veyor  was  instructed  to  do  so,  aid 
executed  the  works  at  the  Owno's 
expense. 

The  Freeholder  (the  Lessee  having  las 
than  21  years'  interest  in  the  premises) 
not  having  executed  the  repairs  afier 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  the 
Surveyor  was  instructed  to  take  down 
and  remove  the  premises,  and  to  sell 
the  old  materials  belonging  to  the 
same,  which  was  done. 

The  order  of  the  Vestry  not  htfiif 
been  carried  out,  after  the  ezpiiatkin 
of  three  months,  the  SurvefW  •» 
instructed  to  take  down  and  renofe 
the  premises,  and  to  sell  the  oU 
materials  belonging  to  the 
which  was  done. 
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Date  of  Order. 


Situation  of  Premises. 


February  22nd,   1883 
March  ist,  1883 

March  I5lh,  1883   -.. 


June  2 1st,  1883 
August  9th,  18S3 


November  i*t,  1883 
JJJovember  1st,  1S83 
November  22nd,  1883 
November  22nd,  1883 


Charles    Street,     Lisson    Grove, 

No.  6 
Little  Durwcston  Street, 

No.  IS 

Horace  Street, 
No.  17 


Providence  Place, 

No.  18 
Horace  Street, 

Nos.  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  &16 


Order  of  Vestry. 


To  be  demolished 
No  order  made 


Remarks. 


Order  carried  out. 


The  owner  hiving  executed  certain  re- 
I      pairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sur« 
I     ve>'or,  no  order  was  made  in  the  matter. 
To  be  demolished  "  The    Lessee  subsequently    asked    per- 
I     mission  to  execute  certain  repairs  in 
lieu  of  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
premises,  and  the  matter  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Surveyor,  and  the 
premises  were  put  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition, l>einp  almost  wholly  rebuilt. 
Premises  rebuilt. 


Jane's  Place,  Great  York  Mews, 

Nos.  I  &  2 
Building  at  the  rear  of  35  William 

Street,  Lisson  Grove 
Capland  PI.  North,  Lisbon  Grove, 

Nos.  I.  2.  3.  4»  &  5 
George  Street,  Lisson  Grove, 

Nos.  16  &  17 


To  be  demolished 
To  be  demolished 


To  be  demolished 
To  be  demolished 
To  l>e  repaired 
To  be  repaired 


Notices-  of  appeal  were  given  to  the 
Vestry  with  respect  to  Nos.  11,  12, 
13,  15,  &  16,  but  the  notice  relating 
to  Nos.  II,  12,  &  13,  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn,  and  the  Vestry 
were  required  by  the  owner  to  pur- 
chase the  premises,  under  the  5th 
Section  of  the  42nd  and  43rd  Vict., 
cap.  64  (Artisans*  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act,  1868,  Amendment 
Act,  1879).  The  Vestry  have  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  appoint  an  Arbitrator  under 
Section  7  of  the  above  Act,  to  settle 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid.  The  Vestry  have  also  l>een 
asked  to  purchase  Nos.  14,  15,  &  16, 
and  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 


Works  in  progress. 
Works  executed. 


HOUSING  OP   THE   FOOB   IN 

BIBMINGHAM  AND  THE 

BLACK  COUNTBY. 

(From  our  owxV  Correspondent.) 

Among  other  large  towns  which  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  housing  and  general  condition  of  the 
poor  are  those  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton. 
In  both  places  was  there  need  for  something  of  the 
kind  being  done,  and  in  both  places  have  measures 
been  taken  for  putting  in  force  the  operations  of  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  Birmingham  has  had  the 
matter  longest  in  hand,  having  agreed  upon  an  im- 

.  proved  scheme  affecting  a  considerable  area  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  That  scheme  is  still  in  operation,  and  is  a  long 
way  from  being  completed.    The  recent  agitation 

-respecting  the  housing  of  the  poor,  however,  appears 
to  have  revived  interest  in  the  subject,  with  the  prac- 
tical result  that  the  Town  Council  have  appointed  a 
special  conunittee,  called  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Committee,  to  which  has  been  delegated  the  onerous 
and  important  task  of  ascertaining  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Birmingham,  as 

'  a  preliminary  to  the  amelioration  thereof.  In  most 
and   thickly-populated   centres,  whether   of 


agricultural  or  manufacturing  industry,  there  are  to 
be  found  rapidly-increasing  masses  of  poverty- 
stricken  people,  whose  mental  energies  and  physical 
constitutions  are,  sometimes  slowly,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  sapped  and  ruined  by  the  perpetual 
anxiety  due  to  the  terrible  struggle  that  has  to  be 
undergone  for  a  bare  supply  of  dJiily  bread,  the 
overcrowding,  and  the  corrupting  influences  that  are 
inseparable  therefrom.  The  superficial  aspect  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  may  be  witnes<5ed  any 
day  in  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  such 
places,  but  the  social  problem  how  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  tend  to  make  poverty  often  so 
unnecessarily  burdensome  and  wretched,  nnd  how 
to  improve  the  sanitary — or  rather,  insanitary — 
conditions  under  which  such  peopl*^  live,  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  dens  they 
inhabit  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
contrive  to  drag  on  existence.  Birmingham  has  its 
slums  the  same  as  most  other  large  to^Tis.  Its 
400,000  inhabitants  are  not  all  accommo:1atcd  in 
sanitarily  disposed  and  well  or  sufficientlvr  ventilated 
houses  or  apartments.  It  has  rook  eries  and  courts 
and  alleys  in  abundance,  and  thousands  of  its  poor 
exist  under  circumstances  which  no  time  ou^ht  to 
be  lost  in  remedying.  Four  or  ^we  years  a?o  it  was 
calculated  that  at  least  one  seventh  of  the  entire 
population  of  Birmingham  lived  in  courts  and  alleys. 
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The  wholesale  and  wholesome  sweep  made  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  their  gigantic  extension  of 
New  Street  Station,  and  the  improvement  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  under 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  have  done  away  with 
many  of  these  hotbeds  of  disease  and  vice,  and 
brought  about  the  demolition  of  scores  of  insanitary 
and  utterly  inadequate  dwellings.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  is  nothing  like  that  mentioned  above, 
though  the  evil  conditions  of  the  '  homes '  of  the 
poor  in  places  yet  untouched  are  in  many  instances 
only  intensified  by  the  very  means  employed  for 
lessening  the  evil.  For  while  whole  districts  have 
been  cleared  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  provision  has 
not  been  made — or  at  least  to  anything  like  an 
-adequate  extent — for  the  proper  and  decent  housing 
of  the  people  thus  driven  out.  Some  of  the  vilest 
rookeries,  where  whole  families  herded  together  with 
the  mo  it  sickening  disregard  of  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  have  been  pulled  down,  but  of  the 
■people  who  inhabited  them,  while  the  workhouse  has 
opened  its  doors  to  a  few,  and  others  have  sought 
healthier  quarters  where  light  and  air  may  invigorate 
their  wasted  forms  and  quicken  their  stunted  intel- 
lects, the  great  proportion  are  to  be  found  located 
in   neighbourhoods   that  were  already  more  than 

•  sufficiently  occupied.  One  of  the  borough  officials, 
to  whom  a  question  was  put  on  this  subject,  is 
reported  to  have  replied,  *  Well,  if  you  ask  me 
whether  there  is  as  much  overcrowding  in  the 
poorest  districts  as  might  have  been  seen  some  years 
ago,  I  must  say  "yes,"  and,  in  fact,  more  in  some 
parts.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  poorest  of  them, 
on  being  turned  out  of  their  dirty  and  uninhabitable 
dwellings,  have  not  sufficient  money  to  take  a  house 
for  themselves,  so  they  take  up  their  abode  with 
relatives  or  friends.  Thus  we  oten  find  in  one 
house  the  father  and  mother,  a  married  son  or 
daughter,  and  perhaps  some  children.'  Another 
prohfic  source  of  overcrowding  is  the  necessity  for 
the  parents  to  be  abroad  during  the  day  earning  a 

•  livelihood.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  the  children 
of  two  or  three  families  are  taken  charge  of  by  a 
neighbour,  so  that  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week, 
perhaps,  a  number  of  grimy  urchins  are  crowded 
together  in  a  dark,  unwholesome  dwelling.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  o^ten  the  least  of  two  evils,  and 
illustrates  the  readiness  with  which  even  the  poorest 
and  lowest  of  the  poor  will  trouble  and  inconvenience 
themselves  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others.  Some 
of  the  courts  are  a  disgrace  to  this,  as  they  would  be 
to  any  other  town,  excelling  in  filth  and  wretched- 
ness in  some  instances  even  the  vilest  places  to  be 

-found  in  the  Black  Country,  and  that  some  of  these 
are  about  as  vile  and  wretched  as  could  possibly 
be  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Gomal,  Sedgley, 
Bilston,and  Tipton  districts  is  well  aware.  A  writer  in 
the  Maily  a  Birmingham  evening  paper,  describing  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  slums  of  the  town,  characterises 
as  the  parts  of  Birmingham  where  the  worst  domestic 
evils  of  the  labouring  classes  are  observable  the  area 
bounded  by  Park  Street,  Fazeley  Street,  the  River 
Rea,  and  Digbeth,  that  which  includes  Coleman 
Street,  Lord  Street,  Adam  Street,  and  Richard 
Street,  the  lower  part  of  Livery  Street  and  its  en- 
virons, Slaney  Street  and  Weaman  Street,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hospital  Street.  These  are  simply 
represented  as  some  of  the  worst  areas  of  the  town, 
and  by  no  means  indicate  the  whole  of  such  neigh- 
bourhoods.   There  are  dozens  of  courts  within  half 


a  mile  of  the  Bull  Ring,  containing  a  score  or  so  of 
houses,  in  which  it  is  dangerous  for  the  uninitiated 
to  walk  after  dark,  so  insecure  is  the  footing  and  so 
sparse  the  gas-lights.  In  one  court,  which  is  about 
three  feet  wide,  the  houses  along  one  side  are  faced  by 
a  blank  wall,  black  with  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  years, 
which  effectually  shuts  out  every  ray  of  light  and 
almost  every  breath  of  air.  These  courts  are  filled 
with  tenements — one  room  below  and  two  above^ 
inhabited  chiefiy  by  hawkers,  shoeblacks,  loafers 
about  the  markets,  and  the  poorest  description  of 
labourers.  It  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to  find  a 
whole  family  occupying  but  one  of  these  rooms,  and 
without  chair  or  table.  And  the  evil,  bad  enough  of 
itself,  is  intensified  by  the  system  of  hiring  several 
of  these  old  and  dilapidated  dwellings,  putting  in  a 
bit  or  two  of  furniture,  and  then  letting  the  rooms  at 
four  or  five  shillings  per  week.  For  one  of  the 
results  of  turning  people  out  of  houses  in  condemned 
areas  is  that,  whereas  previously  they  might  have 
had  a  house  to  themselves,  however  small  and  unfit 
for  residence,  they  have  then  perforce,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  content  with  a  single  room.  Did  space 
permit,  some  sad  stories  might  be  told  of  scenes  from 
real  life  enacted  in  the  poorer  and  more  crowded 
parts  of  Birmingham.  Now  the  authorities  have 
awakened  to  the  serious  aspect  of  this  fruitful  source 
of  demoralisation,  disease,  and  crime,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  hold  their  hands  until  they  have, 
and  more  effectually  than  hitherto,  done  something 
to  better  the  condition  of  things  we  have  attempted, 
in  so  slight  and  cursory  a  manner,  to  describe. 

The  state  of  things  now  existing  was  thus  alluded 
to  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Councillor 
Bagnall,  in  supporting  a  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  obtain  information 
on  the  subject,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

*The  poor  people  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 
rotting  for  about  fifteen  years.  (Oh,  oh  !)  They  had 
been  allowed  to  go  on  rotting  while  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  had  spent  1,500,000/.  in  pulling 
down  dwellings  and  buying  valuable  properties  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  without  erecting  a  single 
artisan's  dwelling  on  the  site.  It  had  been  em- 
phatically denied  that  the  Improvement  Committee 
had  bought  houses  and  repaired  them,  and  that  they 
had  then  been  let  for  the  purpose  of  brothels.  But 
a  case  was  tried  in  the  police-court  a  short  time  ago, 
when  it  was  clearly  proved  that  a  number  of  houses 
in  Red  Cross  Street  had  been  renovated  and  H 
and  were  actually  being  used  as  brothels.'  (Nc^ 
no.) 

The  committee  to  whom  the  work  has  been  given 
of  inquiring  into  the  whole  state  and  condition  of 
the  poor  of  the  town  have  commenced  operati(ms 
and  have  called  upon  the  Health  Committee  to  furnish 
them  with  a  report  showing  the  number  of  void 
houses  in  the  borough,  the  houses  that  have  insuffi- 
cient ventilation  and  cubic  space  for  the  number  of 
occupants,  or  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  made  healthful  and  proper  dwcft- 
ings  by  the  expenditure  of  any  reasonable  amount 
in  repairs,  to  what  extent  houses  are  let  to  lodgers, 
and  the  number  of  families  taken  in.  The  dose 
personal  inspection  which  will  be  necessary  to  furnish 
such  a  report,  with  the  facts  and  statistics  that  shonid 
be  got  together,  will,  while  perhaps  startling  thcfle 
engaged  in  the  work,  or  to  whom  the  results  become 
known,  prove  the  most  sure  and  benefidal  xoff^ 
of  remedying  the  worst  of  the  evils  compUioed  vL 
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PT  YEABS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
FFRAGE  IN  MANCHESTER;  IN 
ILATION  TO  ITS   SANITATION.* 

By  HeNRV  ULTNXRLKV. 

:hf.^tkr  be^an  its  municipal  career  in  1838, 
a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  but 
owers  ejcerrised  by  pre-eKisting  bodies  were 
illy  Ininsferred  to  the  corporation  till  1843, 
at  this  survey  extends  over  a  space  of 
>ne  year.^.  The  town  w-is  divided  by  the 
:r  into  fifteen  wards,  to  each  of  which,  with 
xception,  three  councillors  and  one  alderman 
assifi:ned.  Tlii*  cxceprion  was  New  Cross 
,  then  much  the  largest,  on  which  account  it 
Uowcd  a  double  share  of  representation,  six 
lilors  and  two  alderni-n*  Apart  from  this 
ion,  the  ward^  are  far  from  being  '  equal  dec* 
lisrrictsJ  Ojcfonl  Ward  has  j, 274  voters,  St, 
el's  8,247.  These  are  the  extremes  l  but 
are  great  ineqiialiiies  among  the  rest* 
^esuk  is  that  onc-fourtli  of  the  council 
elected  by  one- tenth  of  the  voters ;  or, 
it  it  in  another  way,  one-fourth  of  the 
,  or  nearly  so,  elect  half  the  council  The 
il  party  has  had  a  majority  in  the  council  from 
gtnning^»  but  politics  do  not  play  a  prominent 
here.  The  right  men  arc  made  aldermen 
Ktive  of  party  connection  as  vacancies  occur 
hen  their  turn  comes,  and  they  are  almost 
i  re-elected  when  their  term  of  office  expires. 
is  thus  a  permanent  body  within  the  council, 
mrth  of  the  members  might  almo?;t  be  styled 
lators,  if  the  words  were  not  a  iriiie  too  grand, 
inual  election  of  the  mayor  is  conductel  with 
1  ou  s  d  ec  oru  m.  T  he  qu  es  ti  o  n  r  s  n  ever  d  eba  ted 
y.  An  informal  meeting  is  held  a  couple  of 
5  beforehmd,  and  a  vote  taken»  when  the  un- 
sful  candidate,  it  there  happen  to  be  more 
ne,  withdraws  or  is  withdrawn,  the  minority 
ver  to  the  majority,  and  the  new  mayor  comes 
L  unanimijus  vote, 

1  is  the  michinery  by  which  the  business  of 
era  is  done  ;  let  us  now  see  what  and  how 
las  been  accomplished.  Manchester  came  in 
rr  confused  condition  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
f  the  manor  and  the  police  commissioners. 
:hjng  had  to  be  begun  from  the  beginning?, 
I  had  to  be  widened,  new  thoroughfares  to  be 
I  up,  and  the  whole  town  had  to  be  sewered 
ved.  All  this  miy  be  understood.  The  work 
*ne  on  systematically,  and  it  is  hardly  an  ex« 
tton  to  say  that  the  town  has  been  rebuilt* 
iw  corporation  had  first  to  turn  their  attention 
vate r  s u p pi y ,  They  bough t  u p  th e  M a nches ter 
Iford  Waterworks  Company  for  half  a  mill  ion » 
jnt  for  a  larger  supply  to  Derbyshire,  twenty 
iway.  Their  reservoirs  now  cover  854  acres, 
drainage  ground  in  one  district  alone  of  30 
miles.  All  the  world  knows  that  they  have 
Thirlmcre,  but  this  is  with  a  view  to  future 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  they  have  con- 
d  Is  3,35 ^,ood/.  They  are  bound  by  Act  of 
nent  to  supply  other  tovvnships.  The  length 
IS  laid  down  is  643  miles,  the  population  sup- 
I  9D^,aao,  and  the  quantity  of  the  daily  supply 
Doa  gallons,  or  about  twenty  gallons  per  head 

{iridg«d  frj^  the  Pali  Mitft  Ci^r'/f  of  D;~.  la,  iSlj. 


per  day  all  the  year  round.    The  water  is  of  the". 

purest  quality,  and  it  is  brought  into  every  house  in 
Manchester,  or — ►to  cover  a  small  and  diminishing' 
class  of  old  dwellings— close  to  them.  Next  to  water 
the  ch  ief  re  qu  i«i  te  i  s  Ugh  t,  T  he  co  rporati  o  n  s  u  ppf  i  es  • 
gas  to  the  whole  of  the  town  and  to  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, A  fair  price  is  charged,  and  the  profits  are 
paid  over  to  a  town  imprnveTient  fund.  The  price 
has  been  steadily  reduced.  In  1S41.  it  was  6j.  per 
1*000  :  its  present  price  within  the  town  is  zj.  8d. 
Gas  is  laid  into  every  house,  and  is  supplied  to 
74,000  consumers,  over  an  area  of  42  square  miles. 
The  works  represent  a  capital  of  1,000,000/,,  and  a 
product  of  r2»ooo,ooa  cubic  feet  per  day.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  sum  paid  over  out  of  profits  for  im- 
provement purposes  amounts  to  1,400,000/.  Out  of 
this  fund  the  cost  of  making?  new  streets  has  for  the 
mo  it  part  been  defrayed.  The  lighting  ri  the  town 
is  provided  for  before  profits  are  reckoned,  and  may 
be  said  to  cost  the  ratepayers  nothing. 

Ne\t  t^ke  santtarv  work.  At  the  date  of  incor-  • 
poration  there  were  no  fewer  than  14,000  cellar 
dwellmg'i  in  Manchester.  These  have  been  gradu* 
ally  closed,  tiH  now  there  are  not  more  than  twenty, 
Thev  are  occupied  by  old  people,  and  will  be  closed 
when  they  leave  or  die  out.    There  arc  still  tt,ooo 

*  back' to -back'  houses  in  the  older  parts,  that  is, 
houses  consisting  of  at  least  a  couple  of  rooms,  but 
with  no  passage  through.     None  have  been  built  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  probably  not  since  the  incor-  • 
poration  of  the  town^  and  none  are  allowed  to  be  • 
built.     The  plans  of  a5l  new  houses  have  to  be  sub-  • 
m  it  ted  to  the  authorities,  and  it  is  required  by  the 
by-laws  that  each  house  shall  have  its  ovvn  yard,  dry 
closefj  and  dust -bin.     The  latter  are  all  covered  in 
and  ventilated,  ventilating  shafts  being  run  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house  in  the  case  of  all  the  older  sort  of 

*  cottage  property,'  This  great  change  has  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  years.  By  recent  street 
improvements  and  the  caiari;e -nent  or  construction 
of  railway  stations  a  very  large  number  of  the  worst 
class  of  dwellings  have  been  cleared  away.  No 
special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  families  dis- 
lodged. Private  enterprise,  chiefly  by  means  of 
building  societies,  has  more  than  met  the  demand 
for  new  hou  ses.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
house  for  the  city  of  Manchester  is  5  05  ;  in  1S71  it 
was  5-33.  How  to  dispose  of  the  nightsoil  and 
refuse  is  a  critical  business  in  all  large  towns. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  corporation  have 
abolished  60,000  of  the  old  class  of  yard  closets* 
Dry  ash  closets  have  been  substituted,  the  contents 
of  which  are  removed  on  an  average  twice  a 
week.  Last  year  half  the  nightsoil,  say  100,000 
tons,  was  sold  to  farmers ;  the  other  half 
was  manufactured  into  7,020  tons  of  'con- 
centrated manure  ^  and  9,363  tons  of  mortar.  This 
latter  is  of  splendid  quality,  1 1  '  sets '  as  hard  as 
granite.  All  private  slaughter-houses  have  been 
suppressed.  An  abattoir  has  been  provided  by  the 
corporation  for  the  use  of  the  butchers.  The  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  these  measures  is  furnished  by  the 
death-rate.  It  is  not  so  low  as  we  could  wish,  but 
it  is  diminishing.  In  186S  it  was  32*5  per  thousand; 
in  1 3So  it  was  247,  So  lately  as  1875  it  was  28*5. 
The  diminution  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure 
to, the  sanitary  improvements  just  mentioned.  The 
corporation  largely  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  It  is  situated  a 
few  miles  from  the  town,  and  patients  are  sent  there 
who  cannot  be  treated  with  a  due  legard  ti^  Isolation 
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at  their  homes.  A  by-law  requires  that  every  case 
of  infectious  disease  shall  at  once  be  notified  to  the 
officer  of  health.  Two  public  cemeteries  have  been 
provided  by  the  corporation,  one  for  the  north,  the 
other  for  the  southern  districts  of  the  city,  the  latter 
100  acres  in  extent. 

We  come  now  to  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  recreation  and  instruction  of  the 
people.  In  1846  a  movement  began  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  parks.  The  public  subscribed 
32,000/.,  the  Government  added  3,000/.,  and  three 
parks  were  opened,  two  of  them  in  Manchester,  the 
other  in  Salford,  though  this  is  much  nearer  the 
centre  of  Manchester  than  the  other  two.  Alexan- 
dra Park  has  since  been  purchased  and  laid  out  by 
the  corporation  at  a  cost  of  80,000/.  The  area  of 
the  parks  is  about  126  acres.  It  is  not  much  as 
compared  with  some  towns  ;  but  the  land  has  all 
been  bought,  no  part  of  it  having  been  bequeathed 
to  us  from  other  times  in  the  shape  of  waste  or 
common.  Each  of  the  parks  has  its  special 
features,  and  no  expense  is  spared  in  making  them 
attractive.  The  spring  and  autumn  displays  of 
flower-beds  in  Alexandra  Park  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  finest  in  the  country,  whether  public 
or  private.  Besides  the  parks,  which  it  should  be 
said  are  provided  with  separate  gymnasia  for  boys 
and  girls,  some  half-dozen  recreation  grounds  have 
been  opened  in  the  more  populous  districts.  The 
parks  and  grounds  are  maintained  out  of  the  rates 
at  a  cost  of  10,400/.  a  year.  The  corporation  have 
established  four  public  baths  :  they  are  heated  in 
winter  to  summer  temperature.  A  women's  swim- 
ming bath  is  attached  to  each. 

Salford  has  four  parks  and  several  *  open  spaces,' 
containing  altogether  115  acres.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  institutions  is  covered  by  a  rate  of 
'^d,  in  the  pound. 


Ventilation  of  the  Hospital  Ship  *Castalia.'— 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  approved  the  adoption 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  &  Son's  Patent  Self-acting  Air  Pump  Ventilators 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  twinship  Castcdia^  which,  having 
been  acquired  by  the  Board,  is  being  converted  into  a 
Small-pox  Hospital.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  ventilating 
contracts  that  Messrs.  Boyle  have  yet  undertaken,  there 
being  twenty  Air  Pump  Ventilators  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sixteen  3  feet  diameter,  included  in  their  contract,  which 
comprises  all  the  necessary  shafting,  fixing,  &c.  The 
Air  Pump  Ventilators  are  also  being  applied  to  the  trans- 
port steamers  attached  to  the  Cos/alia.  Messrs.  Boyle 
are  at  present  executing  a  large  navy  contract  for  the  Dutch 
Government ;  their  patent  ventilators,  upcast  and  down- 
cast, supplied  for  the  ironclads,  being  made  wholly  of 
copper. 

M.  Balland,  mih^yoimial  de  Pharmacieei  tie  Chimie^ 
gives  a  neat  and  easy  method  for  examining  water  con- 
taminated by  the  drainage  of  cesspools.  Into  a  long  tube 
he  pours  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypobromide,  and  then  fills  it  completely  with  the  water 
to  be  examined.  Placing  the  thumb  on  the  tube,  it  is 
inverted  and  placed  in  a  glass  containing  mercury.  If 
urea  is  present,  bubbles  of  nitrogen  gradually  rise  in  the 
tube  and  collect  at  the  closed  end. 

A  Parliamentary  return  has  been  published  showing 
that  154  urban  sanitary  authorities  in  England  and  Wales, 
of  which  36  are  municipal  boroughs,  which  had  in  1881  a 
population  of  over  10,000,  returned  no  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 52  of  these  had  a  population  of  over  20,000.  The 
largest  unrepresented  urban  sanitary  authority  is  West 
Ham,  with  128,000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  largest  unrepre- 
sented municipal  borough  is  Croydon,  which  has  78,000^ 


THE  HOUSING  OP  THB  POOR]  IN 
PABIS/ 

For  many  years  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
Paris  poor  has  been  forcing  itself  upon  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  The  problem  differs  from  that 
of  the  housing  of  the  London  poor,  inasmuch  as 
Paris  is  confined  within  a  belt  of  fortifications ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  further  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  a 
metropolitan  railway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cus- 
toms of  building  lofty  houses,  and  of  living  in  fiats, 
simplify  matters,  so  far  as  the  economy  of  space  is 
concerned.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  obvious 
differences,  the  position  of  affairs  in  both  capitals  is 
similar  in  many  respects  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  experience  acquired  in  Paris  will  prove  use- 
ful to  those  who  seek  to  attenuate  the  grievance  in 
London. 

In  the  old  Paris  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  rich 
and  poor  often  lived  under  the  same  roof.  The 
Haussmannisation  of  Paris  has,  however,  altered  all 
this  ;  the  magnificent  houses  built  on  the  neir 
boulevards  gave  no  shelter  to  the  workmen  who 
constructed  them.  These  latter  became  more  and 
more  numerous,  but  the  houses  in  which  they  might 
have  found  lodging  apartments  rapidly  disappeand. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  building  done  the  greater 
was  the  flock  of  workmen,  who  hastened  from  aU 
parts  to  Paris,  augmenting  by  their  presence  and  by 
the  destruction  of  the  old  and  cheaper  houses  the 
difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  at  a  suitable 
price. 

Overcrowding  is  the  natural  result,  and  the 
number  of  persons  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  famished  lodgings  has  been  multiplied  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  general  movement  of  the 
population.  Thus  in  1875  there  were  9,297  lodging- 
houses,  containing  u  3,987  French  and  18,656  foreign 
lodgers.  In  1883  there  were  11,753  houses,  widi 
196,229  French  and  43,935  foreign  tenants.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  of  Paris  grew  from, 
roughly  speaking,  2,000,000  to  2,300,000.  Thus  wc 
find  the  general  increase  of  the  population  amounted 
to  1 5  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  population  of  fiir- 
nished  lodgings  to  80  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
houses  let  out  in  furnished  lodgings  was  only  20  per 
cent. 

The  overcrowding  which  these  figures  represent 
has  told  on  the  health  of  Paris  to  an  appalling  ex- 
tent. Thus  Dr.  Brouardel  shows  that  the  moitality 
has  risen  from  1870  to  1883  in  the  following  ratio  \-^ 
The  deaths  per  100,000  inhabitants  due  to  typhoid 
fever  have  increased  from  48  to  96,  to  diphtheria 
from  53  to  loi,  to  small- pox  from  11  to  74,  to  measles 
from  30  to  43,  and  to  scarlet  fever  from  7  to  18.  The 
general  health  of  Paris  may  be  fairly  good,  but  those 
diseases  specially  attributable  to  overcrowding  and 
bad  sanitation  have  more  than  doubled  in  intensity. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  all  parties  have  agr«d 
that  something  must  be  done,  though  this  tmanimity 
is  at  once  destroyed  when  any  definite  proposal  is 
brought  forward.  A  special  committee  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  various 
projects  put  forward,  and  concluded  in  favour  <rf 
what  is  known  as  the  Credit  Foncier  scheme.  The 
Council  did  not,  however,  confirm  this  decision,  but 
demanded  that  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  should    be    more   carefully  studied  and 
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another  report  presented.  This  will  be  no  easy  task, 
for  there  have  been  no  less  than  650  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  the  Municipal  Council.  Fortunately,  a 
great  number  of  these  proposals  are  but  plans  for  the 
economical  building  of  houses,  while  others,  though 
emanating  from  di Cerent  sources,  are  so  much  alike 
that  they  caa  be  grouped  together.  A  few  of  the 
better  known  schemes  are  worth  describing,  as  indi- 
cating the  various  currents  of  thought  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Mi  Manier,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
has  made  at  least  the  boldest  suggestion,  for  he  pro- 
poses two  measures  equally  difficult — first,  the 
nationalisation  of  all  Paris,  and  secondly,  the  pay- 
ment of  full  and  adequate  compensation.  This  would 
be  done  by  issuing  a  decree  of  expropriation  for 
public  purposes,  as  in  the  building  of  railways,  &c., 
and  by  paying  the  landlords  the  value  of  their  land 
in  obligations  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  and  amor- 
tisable  in  ninety  years.  During  these  ninety  years 
the  landlord  may  retain  control  over  the  land  by 
paying  a  rent  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  obligations 
he  will  have  received, />/«j  1-16  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  amortisation.  But  the  houses  standing  on 
the  land  are  still  to  remain  private  property,  and  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
particularly  in  France,  where,  more  than  in  England, 
the  two  frequently  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  nationalisation  is 
so  popular  among  the  masses,  that  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  study  M.  Manier's  scheme. 

It  was  then  ascertained  that  Paris  consisted  of 
7,803  hectares,  from  which,  if  the  space  taken  by 
roads,  public  gardens,  canals,  rivers,  public  build- 
ings, &c.,  be  deducted,  there  remains  4,755  hectares 
available  for  dwellings.  The  value  of  this  land, 
estimated  according  to  the  average  of  the  sales 
effected  from  1869  to  1878,  would  be  6409,056,729^, 
which  is  equal  to  an  average  rate  of  I35f.  53c.  per 
square  m^tre.  This  is  admitted,  however,  by  all 
parties  to  be  below  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 
which  is  put  down  at  22 5f.  the  m^tre  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  a  round  sum  of  io,8oo,ooo,ooof.,  and  at 
io,400,ooo,ooof.  by  M.  Yves  Guyot.  Thus  the 
operation  proposed  by  M.  Manier  involves  a  sum 
of  ten  milliards,  or  twice  the  amount  of  the  war 
indemnity  paid  to  Germany. 

The  responsibility  of  such  a  transaction  cannot  be 
assumed  lightly,  particularly  as  there  would  be  no 
immediate  advantage.  The  landlords,  feeling  that 
their  property  was  doomed,  would  probably  increase 
the  rents,  and  ultimately  the  town  would  become,  as 
a  feudal  lord,  the  holder  of  the  land,  while  those  who 
made  it  produce  would  be  but  tenants,  thus  repeat- 
ing, in  France,  the  evils  of  the  leasehold  system, 
which  are  so  often  denounced  in  England.  A  vast 
number  of  complications  would  arise,  and  ultimately 
the  town  might  find  itself  compelled  to  purchase  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  land.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  nominate  an  army  of  functionaries  to 
manage  this  gigantic  estate,  and  a  wide  field  would 
be  thrown  open  for  peculation,  for  bribery,  and 
corruption.  Nor  have  the  State  tobacco  monopolies, 
and  factories,  the  State  railways,  the  arsenals,  or  the 
administration  of  the  Customs,  proved  that  the 
Stftte  i*ft-  particularly  good  employer. 

More  practical  and  more  moderate  is  the  proposal 
presented  by  M.  Joffrin,  the  workingman  member 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  in  the  nameof  forty- 
S€ven  trades  unions,  thirty-seven  workmen's  clubs  or 
associations^  and  two  co-operative  societies.     He 


urges  that  the  town  should  build  dwellings  on  the 
land  it  possesses,  to  be  let  to  workmen  at  cost  price. 
These  houses  would  not  only  serve  as  models,  but 
the  low  rents  would  compete  advantageously  with 
private  enterprise  and  facilitate  a  general  reduction. 
Further,  M.  Joffrin  argues  that  as  there  are  constant 
attempts  to  rig  the  market  by  keeping  apartments 
empty  for  lengthy  periods,  a  heavy  tax  should  be 
inflicted  on  all  unutilised  land  and  houses  situated 
within  the  fortifications.  This  latter  measure  would 
be  far  the  most  effectual,  particularly  if  the  tax,  as 
proposed,  equalled  20  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value 
of  the  property. 

The  competition  due  to  the  town  building  some 
houses  would  be  limited,  for  it  only  possesses 
411,751  metres,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  already 
occupied  by  public  buildings,  schools,  &c.  Some  ot 
the  remaining  land  is  also  so  narrow  that  no  houses 
could  be  erected  on  it,  and  there  are,  therefore,  only 
about  180,000  square  metres  available.  This  space 
would  not  suffice  to  lodge  more  than  1 8,000  families, 
and  the  population  of  Paris  is  stated  to  be  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  50,000  per  annum.  But  such  an  opera- 
tion would  create  a  useful  diversion  and  relieve  the 
actual  pressure.  In  any  case,  the  proposal  of  the 
Possibilist  party,  as  presented  by  their  representa- 
tive, M.  Joffiin,  is  far  more  feasible  that  that  of  the 
Impossibilists,  who,  according  to  their  leader,  M. 
Jules  Guesde,  simply  wish  to  impose  a  tax  of  50  per 
cent,  on  all  house  and  land  owners.  Of  course  this 
would  naturally  drive  away  capital,  and  the  poskion 
of  the  workmen  would  be  worse  than  before. 

M.  Martin  Nadaud,  M.  Yves  Guyot,  and  many 
others  have  urged  that  the  fortifications,  being  an- 
tiquated, and  no  longer  an  effective  means  of  resist- 
ance against  modern  artillery,  could  safely  be 
removed  and  the  land  used  for  building  purposes. 
This  would  certainly  make  an  immense  difference, 
as  the  fortifications,  measuring  142  metres  in  width 
and  33,105  metres  in  length,  cover  an  area  of 
4,709,400  metres,  to  which  could  be  added  the  mili- 
tary zone,  which  is  250  metres  wide,  and  equals  in 
all  about  8,500,000  square  metres.  Thus  the  town 
would  find  itself  possessed  of  13,500,000  metres  of 
good  building  ground.  Speculators  were  already 
moving  in  this  matter,  lands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  bought,  and  preparations  made  for 
great  operations  directly  the  fortifications  should  be 
condemned.  A  deputation  waited  on  General  Cam 
penon  ;  who,  however,  had  been  inspired  directly  by 
the  Socialist  party,  and  consequently  replied  that  in 
any  case  the  Government  could  not  sanction  the 
sale  of  the  land  on  which  the  fortifications  stood,  for 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reserve  this  source  of 
income  for  State  purposes. 

A  great  number  of  plans  involve  conditions 
similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Credit  Foncier 
scheme.  The  first  principle  involved  is  that  of  re- 
lieving from  taxation  houses  especially  built  for 
workmen.  It  is  calculated  that  the  material  required 
to  build  a  small  workman's  cottage  or  house,  worth 
200/.,  pays  12/.  duty  on  entering  Paris,  while  the 
taxes  for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  the  street 
( Vbiriv  and  ViabiliU)  amount  together  to  28/.  The 
taxes  are,  therefore,  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  cottage.  But  if  a  large  house  were  built  of 
the  value  ot  about  4,000/.,  the  taxes  would  only  be 
equal  to  about  8i  per  cent.  Thus  the  desire  to  build 
small  dwellings,  so  that  the  workman  may  be  the 
sole  master  of  his  own  house,  is  discouraged  by  the 
method  of  taxation  as  well  as  by  the  deamess  of  the 
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land.  On  the  other  hand,  speculators,  dreading  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  a  large  number  of  small  rents, 
prefer  high-class  houses.  The  Credit  Foncier, 
moreover,  has  shown  itself  more  ready  to  make 
advances  to  the  owners  of  this  description  of 
property. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  necessary  to  offer 
special  inducements  for  the  building  of  workmen's 
cottages  or  of  large  houses  where  at  least  half  the 
available  space  shall  be  let  out  in  small  apartments 
not  exceeding  the  yearly  rental  of  12/.  The  first 
inducement  suggested  is  the  remission  of  the  taxes 
which,  as  shown  above,  are  of  so  onerous  a  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  second,  that  the  town  should  guarantee 
the  interest  of  at  least  •  a  portion  of  the  money 
employed  in  building  workmen's  dwellings.  But  by 
reducing  the  revenue  of  the  town  customs  all  the 
poor  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  part  of  the  rent 
of  the  few  among  them  who  succeeded  in  getting 
rooms  in  the  new  houses  ;  for  it  is  on  the  poor  that 
the  octroi  duties  weigh  most  heavily,  and  what  was 
taken  off  the  building  materials  would  be  imposed 
upon  some  object  of  more  general  consumption. 
Again,  the  guarantee  by  the  town  of  the  interest  of 
capital  is  denounced  as  State  socialism  ;  though, 
when  applied  to  the  Crddit  Foncier,  it  was  qualified 
by  M.  Joffrin  as  State  favouritism.  The  object  was 
to  benefit  the  workmen  ;  and  yet  not  a  single  work- 
man's society  has  approved  of  the  project,  while  M. 
Gamard,  the  Royalist  municipal  councillor,  showed, 
with  a  few  telling  figures,  how  the  scheme  would 
work. 

If  a  house  was  worth  225,ooof.,  the  Crddit  Foncier 
would  lend  65  per  cent.,  or  i65,ooof.,  and  the  town 
would  remit  taxes  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent.,  or 
20,ooof.;  total — i85,ooof.  To  build  a  house  worth 
225,ooof.,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  disburse 
70,ooof. ;  but  if  this  were  the  speculation  of  a  builder, 
his  1 2  per  cent  of  profits,  or  3o,ooof.,  might  be 
further  deducted.  Thus  the  outlay  would  only  be 
4o,ooDf. ;  and  for  this  sum  a  house  worth  225,ooof. 
could  be  acquired.  If  the  house  brought  in  6  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  this  would  be  an 
income  of  1 5,ooof.,  out  of  which  8,ooof.  must  be  paid 
to  the  Credit  Foncier  ;  and  there  remains  an  annuity 
of  7,5oof.,  which  equals  18  per  cent,  on  4o,ooof.,  or 
some  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  if  the  proprietor  be 
not  himself  a  builder.  The  responsibility  of  guaran- 
teeing the  interest  on  the  2,000,000/.,  which  the 
Credit  Foncier  proposed  to  raise  could  scarcely  be 
imposed  upon  the  State,  for  the  probable  benefit  of 
builders,  speculators,  and  capitalists,  when  the  sole 
Kjbject  the  Legislature  had  in  view  was  to  help 
workmen,  who  could  not  pay  more,  or  even  as  much 
as  12/.  a  year  rent.  Thus  the  Credit  Foncier  scheme, 
though  elaborately  prepared,  and  powerfully  sup- 
ported, fell  through ;  but  the  question  remains, 
whether  any  fragment  of  the  plan  can  still  be 
rescued,  and  applied  differently. 

In  the  meanwhile  any  number  of  stirring  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  spirit  of  individual  initiative, 
-which,  however,  remains  dormant.  The  example 
of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Company  of  London  is 
<[uoted  in  vain.  T\it  famillist^re  of  Guise,  the  work- 
men's dwellings  at  Mulhausen  (see  Sanitary 
Record  for  December  15,  1883,  page  309),  at 
Lille,  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  other  places — ail  these 
and  other  precedents  are  brought  forward ;  but 
apparently  the  public  persists  m  looking  to  the 
State  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  easy  matter,  though  plans  for  raising  the 


money  are  not  wanting.  M.  Le  Rouge,  for  instance, 
argues  that  as  it  is  the  great  rush  of  foreigners  and 
provincials  to  Paris  which  has  created  the  difficulty, 
a  tax  of  2f.  should '  be  imposed  on  all  persons 
coming  from  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  miles. 
As  this  tax  might  be  paid  by  the  railway  companies, 
its  collection  would  not  involve  any  outlay,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  yield  740,000/.  annually.  With  this 
new  source  of  income  the  town  could  easily  obtain 
advances,  so  as  to  commence  building  operations  at 
once. 

M.  Lalanne  advocates  the  piercing  of  new 
thoroughfares,  to  be  no  less  than  70  metres  wide, 
so  that  the  town  may  have  space  to  build  on  either 
side,  and  thus  obtain  increased  revenues.  Others 
want  to  organise  lotteries,  or  to  impose  by  moral 
pressure  a  tax  of  lof.  on  employers  for  ever>'  person 
they  employ  ;  and  M.  Levaud,  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cillor, demands  that  apartments  now  rented  at  40/. 
or  50/.  per  annum  should  be  divided  off  into  five  or 
six  little  apartments,  let  at  from  10/.  to  12/.  each. 
But  M.  Songeon,  who  represents  in  the  Municipal 
Council  the  ideas  of  the  group  of  Socialists  who 
have  rallied  to  M.  Cldmenceaus  standard,  main- 
tained that  the  first  step  was  to  alter  the  method  of 
taxation;  and  that  no  local  and  empiric  remedy 
could  cure  a  constitutional  malady.  Finally,  there 
are  some  thinkers  who  argue  that  action  should  be 
directed  to  the  country  districts,  and  not  to  Paris. 
The  greater  the  improvements  of  Paris,  the  greater 
the  number  of  persons  who  will  desert  their  native  • 
fields  and  villages  to  come  and  live  in  the  capital 
If  Paris  is  complaining  of  overcrowding,  the  pro- 
vinces are  equally  aggrieved  by  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts.  A  law  that  could  make  the  land 
more  remunerative  to  the  cultivator  would  soon  re- 
lieve the  large  towns. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  which  the  present 
controversy  has  brought  to  the  surface.  If  as  yet 
no  solution  has  been  attained,  the  grievance  has  been 
well  ventilated  ;  and  those  politicians  who  imagine 
that  the  State  can,  whether  in  Paris  or  in  London, 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  put  an  end  to  all  social 
troubles  have  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  learning 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  evils  which  it 
has  taken  generations  to  create  cannot  be  removed 
in  a  day. 

A  recently  published  work  on  workmen's  dwellings 
in  Paris,  has  also  led  to  a  discussion  at  the  Insti- 
tute, in  the  course  of  which  M.  Ldon  Say  pointed 
out  that  measures  for  closing  insalubrious  dwellings 
would  be  futile  till  new  dweUings  were  supplied  to 
take  their  place.  He  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  State  interference,  which  had  not  been 
productive  of  any  important  results  in  England ; 
and  he  had  more  confidence  in  private  building 
societies  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  eviL  Such 
societies  already  existed  at  Pantin  and  Auteuil,  and 
it  was  to  be  hoped  their  number  would  increase. 
M.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu  pointed  out  that  the  building 
societies  in  existence  in  Paris  built  houses  of  fiDm 
5,ooof.  to  6,ooof.  in  value,  which  required  yearly 
returns  for  their  purchase  exceeding  what  the 
tenants  of  unhealthy  dwellings  were  able  to  afford. 


The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Botrd  h«» 
appointed  Mr.  George  Pownall  as  the  first  arbitrator  aadcr 
Torrcns's  Act,  in  consequence  of  the  Maryleboae  «rtho- 
rities  being  called  upon  to  purchase  under  the  prorisions  of 
that  measure.     (See  p.  341) 
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{Continued  from  page  249.) 

CHAPTER   VW-^iContinued.) 

Faults  of  Drainage  in  Houses. 

§  30.  Disconnection  of  Rain-  Water  Pipes, 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  for  a  short 
space  of  time  the  various  other  forms  of  disconnec- 
tion which  should  obtain  in  a  properly  treated  house. 
No  house  can  be  considered  in  a  perfect  sanitary 
condition,  even  if  the  house-drain  be  disconnected 
from  the  sewer  after  the  manner  shown  on  p.  248, 
unless  everything  else  be  disconnected  as  well,  that 
is  to  say,  made  to  deliver  in  the  open  air.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  should  be  the  soil  pipe,  the 
soil  that  traverses  which  should  not  be  kept  in  any 
trap  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  rapidly  carried  to  the 
sewer. 

The  most  serious  consequences  have  been  known 
to  result  from  the  connection  of  rain-water  pipes 
with  the  drain  at  the  foot,  because,  given  a  drain 
which  is  not  disconnected  from  the  sewer  and  has 
no  inlet  of  fresh  air  into  the  drain,  with  a  corre- 


Fic.  9. 

sponding  outlet  at  a  ventilating  pipe,  then  the  pipe, 
despite  its  opening  at  the  top,  is  continually  filled 
with  foul  air,  which  cannot  escape,  for  lack  of  a 
current.  Fig.  9  shows  exactly  how  a  rain-water  pipe 
should  be  treated.  The  foot  of  the  pipe  should 
deliver  over  a  guUey  as  shown  at  A,  and  the  top  may 
or  may  not  have  a  rain-water  head  as  shown  at  c. 
It  is  of  little  consequence,  as  a  rule,  whether  the 
foot  of  the  rain-water  pipe  at  B  should  deliver  by  a 
shoe  over  the  guUey  grating,  or  whether  it  be  led 
underneath  the  gulley  grating  and  deliver  directly 
over  the  trapping  water  of  the  gulley.  Where  it  is 
possible,  the  rain-water  pipe  should  perhaps  deliver 
over  the  gulley  grating.  Still,  this  is  sometimes 
objectionable  when  the  pipe  leads  down  from  a  high 
roof,  and  would  be  apt  to  splutter  around  the  gulley. 
In  the  figure  the  gulley  is  set  with  the  grating  and 
dish-cover  above  the  ground  line,  which  is  always 
foand  best  when  there  is  a  surrounding  of  earth. 


Of  course  in  court-yards,  when  the  surface  water  of 
the  yard  has  to  be  led  away,  the  dish- cover  can  be 
sunk  a  little  under  the  line  of  the  yard  paving. 

§  31.  Disconnection  of  Sinks, 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
will  find  the  sinks  treated  in  a  proper  manner. 
He  may  find  them  with  their  wastes  delivering 
directly  into  the  drain  inside  the  house  without  a 


Fig.  10. 

proper  trap  underneath  them,  the  trap  being  formed 
by  dipping  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe  into  the  water 
of  a  small  mason's  trap  or  cesspit.  In  consequence 
of  this  treatment  the  smell  given  off  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  basement  sinks  will  be  continually 
complained  of.  Very  often  the  sink  is  trapped  only 
by  a  bell  trap,  which  is  removed  at  pleasure,  often 
broken  and  seldom  replaced  until  the  room  has 
been  stormed  by  sewer  gases  or  drain  air. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  the  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  a  basement  sink.  In  all  cases  the  sink  should 
be  led  to  deliver  in  the  open  air  of  some  yard  or 
area,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  a  separate  drain 
from  such  sink,  twin-fashion,  alongside  the  ordinary 
drain.  It  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen  that.it  is  im- 
possible to  lead  the  waste-pipe  of  a  sink  to  the  open 
air,  and  everything  should  be  studied  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  delivery.  The  end  of  the 
waste-pipe  can  deliver  over  or  under  the  gulley 
grating,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  rain-water 
pipes ;  but  the  delivery  over  the  gulley  is  mostly 
preferable.  The  only  objection  to  the  delivery 
under  the  grating  is  that  sometimes  pieces  of  food 
are  apt  to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  grating  and  give  the 
area  an  untidy  appearance.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
slight  effluvium,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
generated  in  the  gulley,  from  reaching  the  interior 
of  the  room,  it  is  always  wise  to  fix  a  syphon  trap 
with  an  access  plate  under  the  sink.  This  will  also 
keep  out  the  cold  air. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  sink  becomes 
necessary  at  the  far  end  of  a  basement  where  there 
is  no  back  yard  or  central  yard,  and  when  objection 
is  t<iken  to  the  expense  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  were  a  twin  drain  to  be  laid  down  to  the 
front  area.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  waste  of  the 
sink  should  deliver  all  the  same  into  a  gulley,  but 
not  a  gulley  with  an  open  grating,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  gulley  would  be  inside  the  house,  and  an 
open  flow- trap  would  be  a  great  objection.    Here  it 
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would  be  well  to  cover  the  grating  over  with  a  piece 
of  slate,  for  example,  which  can  easily  be  replaced, 
Snd  bed  it  down  in  cement.  But  if  this  method  of 
delivery  be  resorted  to,  it  would  be  essential  that  the 
closed  gulley  B  should  be  ventilated  by  a  small  pipe 
to  the  outer  air,  in  case  the  trap  should  be  stormed 
at  any  time,  and  in  order  to  remove  any  smell  given 
oflf  by  the  contents  of  the  trap.  Of  course,  the  trap 
A  underneath  the  sink,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
never  take  the  form  of  a  D  trap,  must  nevertheless 
be  retained,  whether  the  gulley  be  open  or  closed. 

The  inspector  of  nuisances  will  very  often  find 
sinks  provided  in  housekeepers'  rooms,  butlers'  bed- 
rooms, and  servants'  halls,  where  they  have  been 
long  disused,  and,  if  the  removal  of  these  sinks  is 
-objected  to,  it  should  be  his  special  care  to  see  that 
they  are  treated  in  proper  fashion — that  is,  as  shown 
at  fig.  TO.  The  mere  plugging  up  of  a  sink-waste  is 
not  sufficient  when  a  sink  has  to  be  thrown  out  of 
use,  unless  the  waste-pipe  be  severed  at  the  ground 
line,  and  the  entry  into  the  drain  thoroughly 
abolished. 

§  32.  Disconnection  of  Scullery  Sinks, 

The  questions  which  the  inspector  would  have  to 
.  decide  with  regard  to  scullery  sinks  would  be  whether 
they  should  deliver  in  the  open  air,  or  whether  they 
should  be  built  in  connection  with  a  grease  chamber. 
There  will  always  be  different  opinions  about  the 
desirability  of  grease  chambers.  Whilst  they  are 
in  no  way  desirable  in  cottages  or  small  houses,  they 
may  nevertheless  become  positive  necessities  in 
large  town  and  country  mansions.  In  the  latter  the 
grease  chamber  is  intended  not  only  to  intercept  the 
fats,  but  is  also  meant  to  act  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  the  many  bushels  of  sand  which  are  washed  down 
the  sink  when  the  scullerymaids  are  scouring  the 
cooking  utensils.  As  a  general  rule  liquid  fats  will 
not  travel  more  than  ten  feet  down  a  drain  before 
congelation  takes  place,  and  here  they  are  apt  to 
clog  the  drain.  When  the  sand  factor  is  added 
to  the  obstruction,  the  case  may  become  a  very 
serious  one  and  necessitate  the  opening  up  of  the 
drain. 

For  small  houses  with  an  ordinary  cook-maid  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  most  desirable 


Fig.  XI. 


method  of  dealing  with  the  scullery   sink  is  that 
shown  at  fig.   11.     Here  a  gulley  is  used  with  an 


use  is  that  known  as  Deane's  trap,  which  is  shown 
at  fig.  II  at  B.  This  is  an  ordinary'  guUey,  as  far 
as  trapping  goes  ;  but  it  is  fitted  up  inside  with  a 
lifting  box  for  the  reception  of  silt  apd  grease,  and 
when  this  is  full  it  is  cleaned  and  replaced  in  the 
gulley.  Of  course  such  a  trap  cannot  properly  be 
fixed  inside  the  house,  nor  should  any  trap  be  fixed 
inside  the  house,  although  it  is  only  too  common  to 
find  them  there.  It  has  been  customary  in  former 
times  to  fix  bell-traps  and  other  traps  underneath 
the  scullery  sink,  so  that  when  the  scullery  floor  is 
swilled  out,  the  water  is  thereby  removed.  Such 
traps,  however,  should  never  be  allowed,  and  should 
be  immediately  removed. 

The  question  often  arises,  especially  in  small  town 
houses  built  in  streets  where  there  is  no  back  yard, 
what  should  be  done  with  the  scullery  sink  delivery  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  cause  the  waste  of  the  scullery  sink 
to  deliver  over  a  properly  built  gulley  fixed  under- 
neath the  sink  ?  Is  this  system  of  disconnection 
a  safe  one  ?  All  that  can  be  said  in  reply  to  these 
questions  is  that  if  the  house  drain  be  properly  dis- 
connected from  the  sewer,  a  current  of  fresh  air  be 
kept  constantly  traversing  it  and  proper  flushing  pro- 
vided to  the  closets,  such  an  open  delivery  might  be 
permitted,  provided  that  it  was  attended  to  daily 
and  the  trap  kept  clean.  It  would  be  far  preferable, 
however,  to  have  the  gulley  covered  over  with  a 
slate  as  before  described,  and  a  ventilating    pipe 


open  grating,  and  in  many  cases  an  ordinary  gulley     lu  uip  mc  cu^x  wi  mc  w«9i«-^i|/v  ww  uh^  •»-ti* 
will  suffice.    The  best  kind  of  trap,  however,  to  |  water,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  trap  iio«^ 


Fig.  xa. 

taken  to  the  outer  air  from  the  box  of  the  goDcy. 
Sometimes  it  is  also  necessary  to  ventilate  the 
siphon  A  underneath  the  sink,  especially  when  large 
quantities  of  boiling  water  are  poured  away,  as  this 
steam  otherwise  saturates  the  water  and  gives 
off  a  smell  in  the  neighbourhopd  of  the  sink. 
If  it  be  decided  to  build  a  grease  coUecdon 
chamber,  where  also  the  sand  can  be  deposited 
and  periodically  removed  with  the  fat,  the  chamber 
should  take  the  form  shown  at  fig.  12.  Any  other 
kind  of  built-up  trap,  such  as  those  formed  with  t 
dip-stone  after  the  manner  of  a  Mason's  tn^  «^ 
not  be  found  so  satisfactory  in  use.  There  sooaW 
always  be  the  usual  access  trap  under  the  sink,  w 
this  should  deliver  over  the  water  of  the  g**"^ 
chamber,  and  not  dip  into  it.  It  is  commoa  enocgk 
to  dip  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe  into  the  tzapfNQl 
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neath  the  sink  itself ;  but  the  practice  is  not  a 
commendable  one.  It  would  be  preferable  to  fix 
Che  lead-trap  in  the  usual  way,  and  ventilate  close  to 
the  trap,  so  as  to  keep  the  pipe  as  relieved  as  pos- 
sible. The  outgo  of  the  trap  should  be  by  a  bent 
pipe  :  a  4-inch  stoneware  quarter-bend  will  be 
generally  found  best,  as  shown  at  c. 

The  most  common  mistake  made  in  dealing  with 
scullery  sinks  is  to  make  the  waste  pipe  of  too 
small  a  sectional  area.  It  should  never  be  less 
than  2  inches,  and  need  not  be  more  than  3  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  when  this  pipe  is  of  lead,  if  it  has 
to  run  underground  for  any  distance,  it  should  be 
laid  inside  a  small  earthenware  pipe,  in  order  to 
keep  off  rats.  At  least,  this  is  the  best  practice,  for 
rats  very  reJidily  gnaw  the  lead  wastes. 

Whenever  such  a  trap  as  this  must  be  provided 
in  a  large  establishment  for  reasons  aforesaid,  and 
when  there  is  no  out-door  place  to  build  it  in,  it 
must  be  perforce  inside  the  house,  under  the  scullery 
sink.  But  in  that  case  the  chamber  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  say  by  a  pipe  taken  from  u 
to  the  outer  air,  where  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
smells  blowing  into  the  open  windows. 

A  ij-inch  pipe  wou'd  be  sufficiently  large.  When, 
happily,  the  grease  chamber  can  be  fixed  outside  the 
house,  it -is  sometimes  desirable  to  allow  the  scullery 
sink  waste-pipe  to  deliver  over  a  Doulton  guUey 
before  delivering  into  the  chamber.  This  would  be 
an  extra  precaution.  Whether  the  grease  chamber 
be  mside  the  house  or  outside,  it  is  desirable  to 
ventilate  it.  The  cover  for  these  chambers  should 
be  of  iron,  of  an  air-tight  pattern,  which  will  allow 
of  an  easy  inspection. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  fix  stone  covers,  as  these  are 
generally  broken  when  the  contents  of  the  chamber 
are  removed,  and  moreover  entail  much  expense  in 
men's  time  and  material.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  inspector  of  nuisances,  when  examining  a  house, 
to  see  whether  such  a  trap  has  been  provided,  for  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  a  grease 
chamber  has  been  provided  by  the  builder,  but  has 
never  been  cleaned  out,  thus  making  matters  worse 
than  if  no  chamber  had  been  provided  at  all.  These 
receptacles  should  be  emptied  whenever  they  are 
provided  every  two  months  or  so,  and  more  than 
three  months  should  never  elapse  without  their  being 
attended  to. 

In    conclusion,    grease  traps    should    never    be 
resorted  to  unless  they  are  absolutely  indispensable.  I 
It  would  be  safer  to  take  a  little  risk  without  them  I 
than  build  them,  or  allow  them  to  remain  in  an  old 
house,  where  they  are  not  positive  necessities.  | 

I 

§  33.  Disconnection  of  Lavatories^  Bat  its,  &^c. 

In  these,  above  all  places,  perfect  disconnection  1 
should  be  provided.  Taking  the  bath  for  example,  I 
it  can  be  treated  as  shown  at  fig.  13.  The  bottom 
of  the  waste-pipe,  D,  should  always  deliver  in  an 
open  yard  or  area  over  a  gulley,  such  as  that  drawn 
when  describing  sinks.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  cause  the  waste-pipes  of  baths  and 
lavatories  to  deliver  into  an  open  rain-water  head 
placed,  for  instance,  at  E,  and  to  this  there  can  be 
no  great  objection,  provided  this  rain-water  head  be 
not  immediately  under  a  window.  When  bath 
water  is  emptied  down  an  open  head  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  decomposed  fats  of  soap  are  apt  to  line  the 
inside  of  the  pipe  with  slime,  and  this  would  give  off 
a- bad  odour.  The  better  way  would  be  to  continue 
the  waste-pipe,  d,  to  above  the  eaves,  or  to  some 


suitable  level,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  F,  thus 
ventilating  the  pipe  completely,  and  obtaining    a 


r^^ 


y>- 


-4'». 


*IPISJ_ 


Vir,.  ly 

constant  current  of  air  through  it.  The  waste  sho  iid 
be  trapped  underneath  the  sink,  as  shown,  and  th* 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  waste  of  the  lead  safe 
or  tray  would  be  to  take  it  through  the  wall,  as 
shown  at  a.  It  can,  however,  be  otherwise  dealt 
with.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  using  rain- 
water pipes  for  the  delivery  of  the  bath  wastes, 
provide!  that  these  are  n^t  open  too  near  a 
window.  Indeed,  rain-water  pipes  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  economical  method  of  removing  the 
contents  of  baths  and  lavatories,  especially  in  small 
houses. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Dudley  Board  of  Guardians,  after  a  thirteen  weeks* 
trial  of  a  weekly  fish  dinner  for  the  workhouse  inmates, 
find  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  36/.  9J.  zd, 

A  rcBLic  meeting  has  been  held  in  Glasgow  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  more  day  nurseries.  It  was  staled 
that  out  of  14,000  annual  deaths,  2,ooo,  or  one-seventh  of 
the  whole,  were  deaths  of  children  not  three  months  old. 
There  are  13,000  women  householders  in  Glasgow,  and 
from  three-fourths  to  two- thirds  of  these  support  them- 
selves. These  figures  indicated  the  great  amount  of  good 
work  that  might  be  done  by  day  nurseries  in  saving  infant 
life  and  rearing  children  under  more  wholesome  conditions. 
Resolutions  were  passed  and  committees  appointed  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
was  decided  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  the  useful  work 
now  being  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  London  by  the 
Sanitary  Aid  Committee.  The  National  Health  Society 
will  issue  shortly  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  sanitary  aid 
visitors,  explaining  in  simple  terms  the  existing  laws  con- 
cerning tenants  and  landlords  ;  the  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
already  published  by  the  Society  will  also  be  found  of 
great  service. 

The  tables  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  General  Census 
Report  show  that  there  are  thirteen  English  counties  in 
which  population  is  declining.  In  Cornwall  the  decline  in 
the  last  decade  even  reaches  nearly  8i  per  cent.  In 
Huntingdonshire  it  has  been  but  a  fraction  less,  while  in 
Radnorshire  the  falling  off  has  been  6?ths  per  cent.  In 
all  other  counties  there  has  been  an  increase,  amounting 
in  the  case  of  Middlesex  (outside  the  metropolitan 
boundaries)  to  nearly  43  J-  per  cent.      r-^  j 
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ENGLISH    UEBAN    MORTALITY    IN 
1883. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

In  an  accompanying  table  will  be  found  summarised 
the  vital  and  mortal  statistics  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  his  weekly  returns  for  1883,  relating  to 
twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns.  Monthly 
and  quarterly  summaries  of  these  statistics  have 
already  been  published  in  these  columns. 

The  297,921  births  registered  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  year  1883  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  347  per-i,ooo  of  their  estimated  aggregate 
population  in  the  middle  of  that  year,  which  was 
rather  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  per- 
sons. The  birth-raie  did  not  exceed  339  in  London, 
while  it  averaged  35-3  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns.  The  b  rth-raie  in  these  large  towns  has 
steadily  and  continuously  declined  each  year  since 
1876,  when  it  was  as  high  as  38*1  per  1,000.  The 
lowest  birth-rates  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  were 
29*0 in  Halifax,  and  292  both  in  Brighton  and  in 
Bradford  ;  the  highest  were  39*2  in  Cardiff,  39*5  in 
Nottingham,  and  41*9  in  Sunderland. 

The  185,347  deaths  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  last 
year  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  21 '6  per  1,000 
of  the  population,  which  was  lower  than  that  re- 
corded in  any  previous  year  for  which  similar  statis- 
tics are  available.  The  recent  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  country,  judged  by  that  of  the  large 
towns,  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the 
past  year.  During  the  ten  years  1871-80  the  death- 
rate  in  the  la'-ge  towns  dealt  with  bv  the  Registrar- 
General  averaged  24*0  per  i,oao.  During  the  past 
three  years  of  the  current  decade  188 1-3  this  rate  of 


mortality  has  not  exceeded  22*2  per  1,000,  whick 
implies  that  upwards  of  50,000  persons  in  these  towns 
have  survived  during  the  last  three  years  who  would 
have  died  had  the  death-rate  of  1871-80  since  pre- 
vailed. It  may  be  noted  that  the  Lancet  estimates 
the  saving  of  life  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
past  three  years  at  214,000,  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  death-rate  from  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  thirty-five  years  1840-75,  which  it  attri- 
butes to  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
1872  and  1875.  The  death-rate  in  London  last  year 
was  equal  to  20*4  per  i-ooo;  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  22-5.  The  rates 
ranged  in  these  towns  from  17*9  in  Bristol,  18*1  in 
Derby,  and  18-3  in  Bradford,  to  25*5  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  in  Preston,  267  in  Liverpool,  and 
27  6  in  Manchester. 

During  1883,  24,529  deaths  were  referred  to  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  in  these  twenty-eight 
towns,  equal  to  13-2  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes,  and  to  a  rate  of  2*9  per  1,000.  This  zymotic 
rate  in  the  preceding  ten  years  1873-82  averaged 
39  per  1,000.  The  lowest  zymotic  death-rates 
during  last  year  were  i-o  both  in  Norwich  and  in 
Halifax,  and  1*2  in  Bristol,  while  the  highest  were 
4'3  in  Preston  and  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
4*5  in  Liverpool.  During  the  year  1883,  6,665 
deaths  were  referred  to  diarrhoea  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  075  per 
1 ,000  ;  this  was  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  recorded 
in  any  year  since  1 879,  and  considerably  below  the 
average  in  the  ten  years  1873-82.  After  diarrhoea 
scarlet  fever  caused  a  larger  number  of  deaths  than 
any  other  of  the  zymotic  diseases  ;  the  4,878  deaths 
attributed  to  scarlet  fever  were  equal  to  a  rate  of 


Atialysit  of  the  Vital  and  Mortal  StUistics  of  th:  Twjnty^iight  Great  Towns^  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar- Gener^i 

Weekly  Returns,  for  the  Year  1883. 
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0-57  per  i,ooo,  which,  though  slightly  above  the 
rate  in  these  towns  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten 
previous  years.  The  greatest  fatality  of  scarlet 
fever  during  last  year  occurred  in  Sheffield  and 
Leeds.  The  4,292  deaths  from  measles  showed  a 
considerable  decline  from  those  recorded  during 
1 882,  and  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*50  per  i,ooo, 
which  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten 
years  1873-82 ;  the  highest  death-rates  from  this 
<lisease  were  recorded  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
Liverpool.  The  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had  been  as  many  as 
7,600  in  1882,  declined  to  3,922  during  1883,  and 
were  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*46  per  i,ood,  against  an 
average  of  075  in  the  ten  preceding  years ;  the 
highest  rates  last  year  were  returned  in  Cardiff, 
Manchester,  and  Hull.  The  death-rate  from 
•* fever'  (principally  enteric)  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  was  equal  to  0*35  per  1,000,  and  was  slightly 
lower  than  that  recorded  in  1882,  and  considerably 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  years  1873-82, 
which  was  0-43  per  1,000.  The  fever  death-rate  in 
London  did  not  exceed  027  per  1,000,  whereas  it 
was  equal  to  041  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
<owns,  it  was  076  in  Portsmouth,  0'89  in  Black- 
burn, and  0*96  in  Liverpool.  The  1,387  deaths 
attributed  to  diphtheria  exceeded  the  number 
in  1882  :  this  disease  was  more  than  twice  as  fatal 
dn  London  as  in  the  provincial  towns.  During  last 
year  414  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns,  against  675  in  the  previous 
year  ;  134  occurred  in  London,  and  280  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  of  which  no  were  recorded  in 
Birmingham,  59  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  50  in 
Sunderland,  26  in  Liverpool,  and  1 1  in  Leeds.  The 
fatality  of  small-pox  in  London  showed  the  greatest 
•excess  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  after  which 
it  steadily  declined  until  the  middle  of  November, 
since  when  it  has  somewhat  rapidly  increased.  The 
number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  at  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  which  was  loi  at 
the  end  of  January,  declined  gradually  to  34  in  the 
middle  of  November,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  had  risen  to  98. 

Infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to  births  registered, 
averaged  156  per  i,ood  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
last  year.  It  was  equal  to  146  in  London,  and 
averaged  164  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
:»mong  which  it  ranged  from  133  in  Bristol,  134  in 
Sunderland,  and  138  in  Portsmouth,  to  185  in  Liver- 
pool, 189  in  Leicester,  and  210  in  Preston. 


The  American  Public  Health  Association  was  organised 
in  1872,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
•of  New  York,  having,  at  its  organisation,  scarcely  forty 
members.  It  has  had  enrolled  during  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence  over  seven  hundred  members,  and  now  numbers 
probably  five  hundred  members. 

Hull  General  Infirmary.— This  building  is  to  be 

•entirely  remodelled,  and  to  have  two  new  wings  added 

to  it   in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son,  architects,  of  London,  who  are 

the  architects  of  several  of  the  largest  parish  hospitals  in 

the    metropolis,  including  the  new  St.  Marylebone  In- 

6rmary  at  Notting  Hill,  opened  last  year  by  H.R.H.  the 

|?tince  and  Princess  of  Wales.     The  senior  member  of  the 

Curm  is  known  as  the  author  of  '  Charitable  and  Parochial 

Establishments,'  and,  jointly  with  Dr.  Mouat,  of  *  Hos- 

^tml   CoQStructton  and  Management,'  now  in  course  of 

^mblication. 


ON    COPPER    IN    POOD. 

BV  GUSTAV  BiSCHOF. 

The  notes  by  Mr.  Kingzett  on  the  above  subject  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record  are  of 
considerable  interest,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  some 
of  the  conclusions,  which  he  apparently  invites,  can 
be  accepted,  without  reserve.  Copper  and  lead  are 
amongst  the  most  convenient  metals  for  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  operations.  They  are  thus  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  great  many  articles  of  diet,  and 
if  we  accept  Dr.  Giunti's  account  of  the  cupric  oxide 
in  Blatta  oricntalis,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  metallic  poisons  may  frequently 
be  detected  in  such  foods. 

As  regards  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul's  and  Mr.  Kingzett's 
experiments  on  the  action  of  copper  on  the  human 
system,  they  would  have  been  more  conclusive  fiad 
they  been  continued  for  seven  weeks  or  months, 
instead  of  for  seven  days  only.  But  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  to  be  ehminated 
from  the  system,  the  question  after  all  remains, 
what  is  the  action  of  the  copper,  which  is  not 
eliminated  ?  Possibly  this  may  do  no  harm,  how- 
ever many  tinned  foods  containing  copper  or  lead 
ore  are  taken  year  after  year,  but  this  is  just  the 
point,  which  is  most  difficult  to  settle  definitively. 
It  may  have  a  different  action  upon  different  con- 
stitutions, and  even  should  it  be  demonstrated  that 
copper  in  such  foods  as  preserved  peas  is  harmless, 
a  further  and  perhaps  more  important  question  will 
have  to  be  raised.  A  variety  of  preparations,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  mother's 
milk,  are  given  to  infants  more  or  less  as  their  sole 
food.  Supposing  these  contain  minute  quantities 
of  a  metallic  poison,  might  those  infants  not  suffer 
more  seriously  than  adults,  who  take  preserved  peas 
amongst  a  variety  of  other  food  } 

Manufacturers  should,  therefore,  not  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  Mr.  Kingzett's  notes  (which  certainly 
was  not  intended  by  him)  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  or  not  preserved  peas  and  other  articles  of 
diet  contain  a  metallic  poison.  They  should,  on  the 
contrary,  in  their  own  interest  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prepare  those  foods,  which  have  become  such  an 
important  and  indispensable  industry,  as  pure  as 
possible  by  substituting,  as  far  as  practicable,  pure 
tin  for  lead  and  copper  thickly  coaled  with  pure  tin 
for  copper  only.  To  enable  them  to  test  their 
preparations,  I  will,  in  concluding,  state  that  I  am 
m  the  habit  of  first  determining  in  the  incinerated 
and  otherwise  condensed  sample  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  colorometrically. 
The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  washed  into  a  small  porcelain  crucible, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  gently.  After 
cooling,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  or  three 
of  distilled  water  are  added,  when  two  platinum 
wires,  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  are  passed 
into  the  liquid.  This  affords  an  exceedingly  delicate 
way  of  qualitatively  confirming  the  nature  of  the 
precipitate,  as  the  film  deposited  on  the  point  of  the 
negative  wire  may  even  be  examined  under  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  the  purity  of  all  reagents  employed  must 
be  rigorously  tested  by  blank  experiments. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  elected  on 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  ^<^  j 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive ,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  dnnoutuemenis  of  meetings ,  reports  of 
proceedings^  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
asso'ciation. 


EARTH-BURIAL  v,  CREMATION. 

So  much  has  been  written,  even  by  the  adherents  of 
ordinary  interment,  on  the  dangers  to  heahh  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  graveyards  to  human  habita- 
tions, that  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  far  these 
dangers  are  real  or  imaginary,  and  preventible  or 
not.  This  Dr.  Hinsch  has  attempted  to  do  in  a 
paper  read  last  March  before  a  Hygienic  Congress 
at  Hamburg,  and  now  published  in  the  CentralblcUt 
fiir  A  llgem.  Gesundheitspflege.  A  fter  re  ferri  ng  to  the 
several  forms  of  furnace  employed  for  cremation,  and 
classifying  the  cremations  that  have  already  been 
performed  in  different  countries,  he  proceeds  to 
discu^^s  the  question  pro  and  con.  As  to  the  reported 
cases  of  persons  having  died,  or  been  struck  by 
disease  after  descending  into  vaults,  and  of  lights 
being  extinguished  by  the  gases  evolved  therein,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  either  the  vaults  were  ill- 
constructed  and  arranged  like  those  in  the  burial- 
ground  for  the  poor  at  Naples,  than  which  he  admits 
nothing  could  be  more  horrible,*  or  that  the  gases 
were  simply  the  carbonic  acid  which  everywhere 
forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  ground  air  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  mass  of  decomposition  as  is  here 
assumed,  and  which  may  be  drawn  into  a  vault  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  although  the  cells  containing 
the  coffins  are  securely  cemented  up.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  Kuchenmeister,  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  cremation. 

Against  mere  burial  in  the  earth  the  objections 
appear  at  first  sight  more  plausible.  The  gases 
evolved  in  putrefaction  are  carbonic  acid  and  various 
hydrocarbons,  ammonia,  and  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  with  hydrogen  ;  but  Pettenkofer 
fail**d  to  detect  any  of  these  in  the  air  of  cemeteries, 
and  Fleck  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  discovering 
products  of  decomposition  in  air  drawn  by  an 
aspirator  direct  from  the  soil  of  the  graves.  If  they 
do  escape,  the  fault  lies  in  the  mode  of  burial,  not 
in  earth-burial  itself;  and  he  adduces  several  in- 
stances in  support  of  his  allegation. 

The  pollution  of  wells  and  springs  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ground  water  among  the  graves  is  no 
doubt  possible,  but  can  be  easily  obviated  in  light 
soils  by  proper  drainage,  keeping  it  at  a  constantly  low 
level ;  while  in  stiff  clays  no  such  circulation  takes 
place,  and  decomposition  is  extremely  slow.  Be- 
sides, we  must  not  forget  the  power  possessed  by 
pervious  soils  of  destroying  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, as  shown  in  the  earth-closet ;  and  the  fact 
that  Fleck,  Wiebel,  and  others,  who  have  examined 
the  waters  in  the  proximity  of  cemeteries,  have 
failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  pollution. 


•  There  twenty  to  thirty  coroses  are  daily  interred  in  vau'ts,  often 
cither  naked  or  wrapped  only  in  rags,  and  lightly  covered  with  earth. 


As  to  the  commumcation  of  fevers  by  germs  re- 
taining their  vitality  in  the  soil,  he  is  utterly  incredulous, 
and  quotes  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland,  the  English 
medical  inspector  of  graveyards,  of  Hofmann  and 
Pettenkofer,  to  prove  that  such  dangers  have  no  real 
existence,  and  that  the  alleged  cases  of  the  preval- 
ence of  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cemeteries 
have  been  invariably  traced  to  foul  ditches,  cess- 
pools, and  similar  causes. 

The  economic  aspect  of  the  rival  modes  he  treats 
fairly  and  fully,  urging  that  while  the  question  does 
not  enter  into  that  of  permissive  cremation,  com- 
pulsory cremation  would  demand  in  the  end  nearly 
as  much  space  for  the  urns  as  earth-burial,  with 
re-employment  of  the  same  ground  after  a  term  of 
years,  does  now.  Nor  can  the  cost  be  taken  into 
account  one  way  or  the  other,  for  while  only  the 
wealthy  would  avail  themselves  of  permissive  crema- 
tion,  the  expense  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  ever  it 
were  universal  and  obligatory.  He  rejects  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  cremation  as  precluding  exhuma- 
tion for  medicolegal  examinations,  since  such  a 
resort  is  a  confession  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  or 
of  erroneous  diagnosis,  which  might  be  provided 
against  by  the  special  precautions  adopted  in  Italy 
when  the  parties  elect  cremation  ;  and  as  to  the 
sentimental  question  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  There  is  no  need  to  contemplate  the  buried 
horrors  of  putrefaction  and  the  worm,  while  those  of 
cremation  are  not  wholly  concealed  from  view,  and 
there  is  a  pathetic  poetry  around  the  grass  or  flower 
covered  grave  to  which  no  marble  columbarium  can 
lay  claim. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Dr. 
Hinsch's  paper  seem  to  be  that,  while  overcrowded 
burial-grounds  and  badly  arranged  vaults  are  open 
to  serious  objections,  there  are  really  none  to  ceme- 
teries well  drained  and  to  properly  constructed 
vaults  on  the  eel  I -system  ;  that  the  air  of  grave- 
yards does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  places  ;  and 
that  in  general  the  alleged  dangers  are,  if  not 
imaginary,  the  result  of  gross  neglect  and  easily 
preventible.  Of  course  the  subsoil  water  may 
become  polluted  if  the  earth  be  taxed  beyond  its 
powers  or  drainage  be  neglected,  but  these  circum- 
stances are  not  to  be  deemed  necessary  attendants 
of  earth-burial. 

The  Tipton  Local  Board  of  Health  have  agreed  to  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  at  a  cost  of  1,450/.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  outfall  works  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of 
sewerage  they  have  recently  adopted. 

The  Lower  Thames  Valley  ^fAIN  Sewerage.— At 
ft  recent  meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main 
Sewerage  Board  at  Kingston,  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  the  pamping  station  at  Molesqr 
reported  that  they  had  secured  six  acres  of  suitable  land 
from  the  agents  of  Mr.  H.  Speer,  of  Thames  Dittoo,  for 
1,800/.  The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  board 
having  commended  this  as  a  judicious  selection,  the  price 
being  considered  very  moderate,  the  board  unanimously 
ai^eed  to  authorise  the  completion  of  the  purchase  when 
the  preliminaries  were  settled.  The  chairman,  Sir  Thomas 
Nelson,  then  congratuUted  the  board  upon  having  made  a 
beginning  at  last,  and  stated  that  though  the  committee  had 
not  yet  received  a  reply  from  the  owners  of  the  land  which 
it  was  sought  to  acquire  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  works 
at  Mortlake,  he  r^arded  this  in  a  favourable  sense,  haviog 
no  doubt  that  the  owners  were  giving  the  matter  due  con- 
sideration. A  communication  was  received  from  the  LmsI 
Government  Board,  enclosing  a  memorial  from  the  y^' 
lake  Vestry,  against  the  drainage  scheme  adopted  fay  the 
board.  ^  j 
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NOTES  OF  JHE  MONTH. 

POISONING  BY  PERIWINKLES. 
Some  months  since  the  daily  press  contained  a 
striking  account  of  the  death  of  a  man  from 
eating  periwinkles.  The  case,  which  occurred  at 
Finchley,  is  made  the  subject  of  special  comment  by 
Dr,  James  Turle  in  a  recent  report  on  the  district. 
The  person  attacked  was  a  baker,  aged  twenty -eight, 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  eating  the  periwinkles  (about 
a  handful)  had  been  in  perfect  health ;  but  was 
attacked  within  four  hours  with  excruciating  pain  and 
sickness,  and  died  in  thirty  ours.  A  systematic 
inquiry  was  made  at  every  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  this  way  six  persons  were  discovered 
who  had  purchased  some  of  the  same  batch  of  peri- 
winkles. On  further  inquiry  Dr.  Turle  found  that 
one  pint  was  eaten  by  a  young  man,  who  pronounced 
them  to  be  *  very  good ' ;  another  pint,  except  some 
rejected  as  *  not  good,'  by  a  man  and  a  boy ;  a  third 
pint  was  eaten  by  three  children,  part  thrown  away 
as  not  good  ;  a  fourth  was  eaten  by  a  man  (without 
ill  effect)  and  a  woman,  the  latter  awaking  four  hours 
afterwards  with  intense  pain  and  diarrhoea,  which 
continued  until  she  took  an  emetic.  A  fifth  pint  was 
eaten  by  a  woman  and  two  boys,  followed  in  the 
case  of  one  boy  by  no  effect ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  other  boy  and  the  woman  by  pain  and 
diarrhoea.  The  sixth  pint  was  thrown  away  as 
not  being  good,  after  only  three  had  been  eaten. 
Dr.  Turle  went  to  the  salesman  at  Billingsgate, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  bad  shell-fish 
are  often  sold  at  that  market  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  good  ones  on  the  top.  The  periwinkles 
on  the  evening  in  question  were  being  sold  at  half 
their  usual  price,  and  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  some  having  been  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 


S.\NITARY  BROADSHEETS. 

A  REMARKABLY  clear  and  concise  pamphlet  has 
been  issued  by  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  setting  out 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  appearance  of  in- 
fectious disease.  It  states  in  simple  language  the 
general  directions  which  should  be  followed  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  explains  the  easiest  and  best  methods 
of  disinfection.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  the  frequent  removal  of  house  refuse,  and  of  care 
being  exercised  in  regard  to  water-cisterns,  closets, 
drains,  and  the  like.  Dr.  T.  \V.  lliff,  of  New- 
ington,  has  also  issued  a  revise  of  a  placard  of  prac- 
tical hints  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  which  follows 
closely  the  excellent  model  prepared  by  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The  distribution  of 
pamphlets  of  this  kind  should  do  much  towards 
familiarising  householders  with  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  on  the  appearance  of  disease,  and,  conse- 
quently, towards  preventing  the  unnecessary  spread 
of  infection. 


PROPOSED   NEW  CATTLE  MARKET   FOR 
BIRMIXGHA.\I. 

The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  have  for  some  time 
past  been  in  negotiation  with  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  respecting  the  purchase 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
company,  for  the  purposes  of  a  cattle-market,  abat- 
toirs^ cattle-pens,  lairs,  and  other  buildings.     It  has 


long  been  considered  that  the  driving  of  cattle  through 
the  streets,  which  in  some  places  are  very  narrow, 
and  which  are  generally  in  daytime  crowded  with 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  is  a  dangerous  as  well  as 
an  obstructive  practice.  And  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  slaughtering 
should  be  done  away  from  the  town  and  under  the 
most  perfect  sanitary  arrangements  possible.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  would  be  something  like 
70,000/.,  the  site  costing  nearly  20,000/.  Consider- 
able opposition,  however,  has  been  raised  to  the 
scheme  by  butchers  and  cattle  salesmen  in  the  town, 
who  allege  that  the  site  chosen  is  inconvenient  and 
unsuitable,  that  it  had  not  been  shown  the  present 
market  at  Smithfield  is  insufficient  for  the  require- 
ments, that  the  shifting  of  the  site  will  not  prevent  the 
driving  of  cattle  through  the  streets,  and  that,  to  make 
the  new  market  in  any  way  effective,  the  three  rail- 
way companies — the  London  and  North- Western,  the 
Midland,  and  the  Great  Western— must  have  equal 
access  to  it.  The  matter  came  on  for  discussion  at 
the  Decembermeetingof  the  Town  Council,  when  a 
resolution  was  moved  and  seconded  for  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme.  Ultimately  the  matter  was  adjourned 
until  communications  had  been  made  to  the  re- 
spective railway  companies. 


THE   HOMES   OF    THE    BILSTON  POOR. 

Some  attention  has  been  aroused  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
township  of  Bilston  are  housed,  in  consequence  of 
some  rather  severe  strictures  passed  upon  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  place,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  discharge  their  duty  in 
reference  thereto ;  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Phillips,  the  coroner 
for  the  district.  The  inquiry  at  which  these  strictures 
were  made  was  respecting  the  death  of  a  girl,  four 
years  of  age,  who  was  found  to  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  pneumonia,  caused  by  cold  and  damp.  Dr. 
Mathie,  who  attended  the  case,  stated  that  the  house 
in  which  the  deceased  had  lived  was  one  of  the  most 
insanitary  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the  people 
could  not  live  in  a  better  place  to  get  the  effects  of 
sewer-gas  unless  they  lived  in  the  closet  itself.  In 
the  same  house  another  child  was  suffering  from 
*  drainage '  throat,  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  impure 
air  ;  several  persons  were  ill  in  the  same  building, 
one  being  a  child  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  a 
man  had  died  there  the  previous  day,  making  three 
deaths  in  the  property  within  a  week.  Nothing  would 
make  the  house  habitable,  and  it  ought  to  be  pulled 
down.  Upon  this  the  coroner  remarked  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  inhabited  dwellings  in  Bilston 
which  were  injurious  to  health,  and  in  which  he  would 
not  keep  an  animal  he  cared  for.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of  the  authorities,  with 
a  view  to  their  taking  action  in  the  matter.  But  they 
seemed  to  be  very  lax  in  dealing  with  such  property, 
and,  unless  the  recommendations  he  made  weie 
belter  attended  to,  he  should  certainly  ask  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  send  down  an  inspector  to 
inquire  into  the  disgraceful  sanitary  condition  of  the 
township.  This  matter  came  before  the  Com- 
missioners at  their  last  monthly  meeting,  at  which 
the  death-rate  was  reported  to  be  27-19  per  1,000, 
seven  of  the  deaths  being  from  zymotic  diseases. 
Dr.  Larkin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  cha- 
racterised the  case  as  an  *  extraordinary  mare*s 
nest.'  He  had  visited  the  premises  in  •  ques- 
tion, and  must  say  that  he  regar^^^  ^^  medical 
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evidencft  given  at  the  inquest  as  being  unscientific 
and  unguarded.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  children  should  die  of  pneumonia,  and 
the  medical  officer  informed  him  there  had  been 
thirty-five  deaths  from  that  cause  during  the  year, 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  one  locality  or  to 
small  houses.  As  to  the  evidence  about  sewer- 
gas  and  drainage  throat,  Dr.  Mathie  may  have 
thought  the  sewers  went  near  the  house,  whereas 
they  were  a  furlong  away.  The  closets  were  also 
some  yards  from  the  house,  at  the  back  and  front  of 
which  was  a  stretch  of  open  country.  Probably  a 
hundred  persons,  mostly  children,  died  in  Bilston 
from  diseases  caused  by  cold  and  damp.  But  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  medical  man  could 
attribute  pneumonia  to  the  dampness  in  the  house 
in  question  ;  it  was  not  half  so  great  as  that  caused 
by  the  water  thrown  upon  the  *  quarries '  when  the 
women  cleaned  the  floors  of  their  houses.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  statements  made  would  tend  to 
stir  up  the  medical  officer  and  the  inspector  of 
nuisances,  but  the  facts  had  certainly  been  ex- 
aggerated to  the  last  degree. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  RENT  FREE. 

'Consequent  upon  reports  which  had  been  made 
by  the  medical  officer  and  surveyor  to  the  Wands- 
worth Board  of  Works  with  reference  to  a  num- 
ber of  old  and  dilapidated  houses,  the  Board 
ordered  certain  works  to  be  executed.  The  reputed 
owners  of  these  houses  or  their  agents  were  directed 
to  attend  on  account  of  the  work  not  having  been 
carried  out.  In  several  cases  no  one  appeared,  but 
in  others  some  women  attended,  all  of  whom  said 
that  they  paid  no  rent.  Mrs.  Boucher  said  she 
had  been  in  her  house  sixty-six  years,  having  been 
born  and  bred  there.  The  landlord  died  and  left 
the  property,  since  when  no  one  had  claimed  any 
rent,  so  she  regarded  herself  as  the  owner.  Mrs. 
Caughkey  said  she  was  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
she  lived— that  was,  she  did  not  pay  any  rent.  Her 
husband  was  46  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  the 
house,  having  lived  there  ever  since.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond said  she  had  not  paid  any  rent  for  nineteen 
years,  and  had  been  offered  1 50/.  for  her  house  by 
Messrs.  Watney.  Mrs.  Frost,  the  owner  of  three 
houses,  said  two  were  empty  and  nailed  up,  whilst 
for  the  third  she  had  paid  no  rent  for  ten  months. 
She  had  no  power  to  carry  out  the  works  which  had 
been  ordered.  Mr.  Sanson  said  the  railway  com- 
pany were  likely  to  take  his  houses,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  a  settlement.  He  was  reminded  that  the 
railway  company  had  not  yet  got  their  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  allowed  a  fortnight,  the  other  cases 
being  adjourned  for  the  surveyor  to  see  what  work 
had  been  done.  It  was  then  agreed  to  call  upon  all 
the  other  medical  officers  of  the  district  to  report  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  more  houses  in  a  similar 
state  to  which  Mr.  Torrens*s  Act  could  be  applied. 
It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that 
some  of  the  houses  dealt  with  had  been  known  to 
change  hands  for  a  sovereign. 

ALCOHOL    IN    BREAD. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Knight  writes  in  the  Chicago  Clinical 
Review  that  it  is  worth  pointing  out  for  the  benefit 
of  those  that  have  such  an  unnatural  abhorrence  of 
alcohol,  that  all  yeast-made  bread  contains  it,  and  in 
quantities  that  are  not  altogether  insignificant,  for 


instance  fresh-made  bread  contains  0*30  per  cent,  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  bread  a  week  old  from  0*12  to 
0*13  per  cent.  In  the  process  of  fermentation  a 
much  larger  quantity  is  produced,  but  to  a  great 
extent  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  oven.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  annual  loss  of  alcohol  in 
brfead  making,  amounts  to  300,000  gallons.  Efforts 
have  been  made  in  large  bakeries  to  condense  and 
collect  this  alcohol,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  the 
fruitless  endeavour  to  collect  and  condense  the 
alcohol  in  the  Military  Bakery  at  Chelsea. 

Now,  as  yeast  fermented  bread  is  the  only  kind 
of  bread  that  can  be  eaten  for  any  length  of  time 
without  producing  satiety,  for  aerated  bread,  al- 
though it  is  light,  and  of  very  agreeable  flavour, 
quickly  palls  upon  the  appetite,  and  persons  very 
soon  become  tired  of  it,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
great  superiority  of  bread  as  an  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption, compared  with  other  farinaceous  products 
that  are  not  fermented  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
alcohol  ?  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  loaf  of 
bread  contains  somewhere  about  the  same  quantity 
of  alcohol  as  a  glass  of  ale. 


FRENCH  VITAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1882. 
Figures  that  represent  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages of  the  Republic  for  1882  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  shows  no  improve- 
ment on  previous  years,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
an  object  of  disquietude  as  to  the  future  of  the 
nation.  The  number  of  marriages  during  the  year 
was  280460,  as  against  282,079  in  1881  ;  the  births 
were  93S>566,  instead  of  937,057  in  1881  ;  and  the 
only  increase  was  in  the  deaths,  which  were  838,539 
against  828,828.  At  this  rate  France  would  require 
267  years  to  double  herself,  as  far  as  native  popu- 
lation is  concerned ;  though  the  actual  increase  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
which,  according  to  the  last  census,  would  en- 
able the  country  to  double  its  population  in  165 
years.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  (from  the 
Annuaire  Statisiique)  of  the  returns  during  this 
century,  we  shall  see  that  France  has  very  seriously 
retrograded  in  these  particulars. 
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X^ 
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0-7S 
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aa^ 
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—         — 

0-74 
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2*32 

oa« 
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A  JAPANESE  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

One  of  the  latest  associations  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  organised  is  the  Japanese  Society  of  Health  of 
Tokio.  Its  objects,  we  learn  from  the  Sanitary  News 
of  Chicago,  are  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  hygiene 
and  public  health  and  to  aid  the  sanitary  efforts  of 
the  Crovemment,  by  discussing  and  determining  the 
best  means  for  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  for  prolonging 
human  life.    A  committee  tor  investigations  is  pro- 
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ed,  which  shall  study  the  following  subjects  :— 
>lic  and  private  health,  school,  prison,  military, 
I  naval  hygiene,  sanitary  police,  hygiene  of  occu- 
ions,  hygiene  of  mind,  medical  science,  pharmacy 
1  materia  medica,  chemistry,  protection  of  infant 
,  contagious  diseases,  statistics,  sanitary  legislation, 
:tuation  in  price,  demand  and  supply  of  commo- 
es,  civil  engineering,  industries,  meteorology, 
(logy  and  geography,  natural  history,  charity,  and 
lie  epidemics.  Truly  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
1  comprehensive  list,  but  perhaps  the  Japanese 
a  long-hved  race.  The  society  is  to  have 
nthly  meetings. 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FUELS. 

a  practical  treatise  on  boilers  and  their  use,  by 
ifessor  A.  Smiih,  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Atficrican  En<;ineer^  of  Chicago,  a  table  is  given 
'variations  in  the  quality  of  fuel,'  or  in  their 
porative  power.  Below  are  some  of  these 
rage  and  comparative  values  of  best  samples  of 
I: 

Pure  carbon 15 

Dry  charcoal    .     14 

Good  dry  coke    14 

Anthraciie  coal  15*3 

Dry  peat 10 

Dry  bituminous  coal  15*9 

Coking     ,,  ,,      16 

Dry  pitch  pine    10 

Mineral  oi  s,  about 22*6 

*rofessor  Smith  also  states  that  the  refuse  from 
best  soft  coals  is  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  and  from 
hracite  10  to  20. 


INSURAN'CE   OF   INFANTS'  LIVES. 

:  read  in  the  Insurance  Post  a  report  by  acom- 
tee  of  the  Halifax  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
ich  states  that  in  sixty- two  families,  102  children 
'C  died  under  the  age  of  five,  whose  lives  were 
ired  in  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over 
\L  In  one  family  ten  children,  all  insured,  died,  the 
urance  money  leceived  by  the  parents  amounting 
>gether  to  20/.  In  another  family  seven,  in  two 
er  families  five,  in  two  others  four,  whose  lives 
•e  insured  in  various  amounts,  died.  In  none  of 
sixty  cases  referred  to  do  the  committee  find 
t  the  father  has  insured  his  own  life  or  joined 
'  club  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  case  of  sick- 
s  or  death.  It  is  only  too  probable,  says  our 
itemporary,  that  a  little  one  is  sometimes  neg- 
:ed,  it  bting  known  that  the  result  will  be  a 
uniary  benefit ;  thus  there  is  an  inducement  to 
imit  a  crime  for  which  the  direst  poverty  can 
vc  no  excuse. 

A  WELL  MERITED  TRIBUTE. 
MEETING  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
)rks  was  specially  convened  on  the  27th  ult.  to  con- 
•r  the  proposal  that,  upon  Dr.  Liddlc,  the  medical 
car  of  the  district,  resigning  his  office,  an  annual 
»wance,  amounting  to  twenty-eight  sixtieths  of 
present  salar>',  or  325/.,  be  granted  to  him  by  the 
.rd,  and  that  such  allowance  be  charged  to  the 
ds  of  the  board  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
visions  of  the  29th  Vict,  cap.  31,  with  regard  to 
tsrannuations.  Colonel  Munro,  in  moving  the 
iption  of  this,  referred  to  the  long,  honourable, 
I  faithful  service  Dr.  Liddle  bad  rendered  to  the 
xict.    Mr.  Nicholson,  as  a  member  of  the  board 


from  1855,  heartily  seconded  the  motion.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  Gladding)  said  they  were  all  conscious 
that  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Liddle  had  never  been 
done  perfunctorily,  but  was  performed  out  of  his 
deep  concern  for  the  public  health  and  welfare.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  formal  resolution  now 
before  them,  he  thought  the  board  would  join  in  a 
special  resolution  expressive  of  the  warm  feelings  of 
honour  and  respect  entertained  for  their  old  friend 
and  coadjutor.  The  formal  resolution  of  super- 
annuation was  unanimously  adopted,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  clerk  was  asked  to  dl-aw  up  the  special 
personal  testimony  suggested  by  the  chairman. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 
With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  clause  in  the 
Edinburgh  Police  Act,  requiring  practitioners  to 
notify  to  the  medical  officer  for  the  city  all  cases  of 
infectious  disease,  the  following  figures  are  inter- 
esting. In  1883,  5,411  intimations  of  such  cases 
were  sent  in.  Of  these  nearly  3,000  were  cases  of 
measles,  and  1,817  were  of  scarlatina,  which,  like  the 
former  disease,  has  been  epidemic  in  the  city.  There 
were  also  intimated  214  cases  of  diphtheria,  346  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  50  of  typhus  fever.  During  the 
half-year  just  ended  the  sum  payable  to  medical 
practitioners  for  intimations  of  infectious  disease — 
2 J.  6//.  being  the  sum  paid  for  each  intimation — 
amounts  to  481/.  ^s,  td. 


A  FRESH  ELEMENT. 
A  DEPUTATION  from  the  South wark  (Farm  House) 
Committee  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  headed  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Berry,  recently  waited  upon 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  furthering 
legislation  with  a  view  of  obtaining  compensation 
for  weekly  tenants  of  properties  required  for  public 
improvements.  The  deputation  explained  that  the 
poor,  ejected  en  masse  from  neighl:K)urhoods  which 
they  had  inhabited  for  years,  and  generally  con- 
tiguous to  their  places  of  labour,  were  driven  away 
and  put  to  expense,  while  the  small  property  holder 
— whose  tenants  they  were — or  equally  small  lease- 
holders, were  compensated  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  After  a  long  conference,  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Cohen  should  draft  a  Compensation  Bill 
and  introduce  it  into  Parliament  in  the  coming 
session.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  to  be 
that  weekly  tenants  shall  be  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  duration  of  their  tenancy,  and  that 
for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  and  assessment  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  three  members  and 
holding  office  for  three  years,  shall  be  constituted, 
with  the  power  to  assess  the  measure  of  compensa- 
tion, without  any  right  of  appeal  against  their 
decision.  The  latter  provision  is  proposed  to  be 
inserted  to  prevent  litigation. 


MORTUARIES. 
In  consequence  of  a  scandal  which  arose  some 
months  ago  at  VVednesbury  in  connection  with  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person  which,  while  awaiting  in 
the  outbuilding  of  a  beershop  the  coroner's  inquest, 
was  partly  consumed  by  rats,  an  outcry  was  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  mortuary.  The  Local  Board 
for  Wednesbury  took  the  matter  up  with  prompti- 
tude, put  up  a  satisfactory  building,  and  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  coroner's  request,  granted  him  the  use 
of  the  board-room  at  the  town-hall  for  the  holding  of 
inquests. 
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ISOLATION    HOSPITALS. 

For  some  months  past  small-pox  has  been  pre- 
valent in  the  unions  of  Durham,  Sedgefield,  and 
Bishop  Auckland,  being  particularly  virulent  at 
Tudhoe  and  Croxdall  Collieries,  and  also  at 
Spennymoor.  Several  public  meetings  have  been 
held  at  which  the  various  sanitary  defects  of  the 
district  were  pointed  out  with  a  view  to  a  remedy. 
The  greatest  difficulty  the  medical  officers  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  utter  want  of  facilities  for  the 
proper  isolation  of  parents,  who  are  principally 
residents  in  colliery-houses,  which  are  mostly 
destitute  of  many  desirable  conveniences.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  at  Spennymoor.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Low  Spennymoor,  on  the  7th  ult,  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  twenty-seven  cases  in  the 
township  of  Tudhoe  and  twelve  cases  in  the  Sedge- 
field  Union.  Pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  West  Bromwich  Town  Council  with  the 
object  of  removing  as  speedily  as  possible  a  tem- 
porary hospital  taken  by  them  during  the  recent 
small-pox  epidemic  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease.  The  principal  reason  urged  for  the 
removal  is  that  the  building  is  too  near  an  inhabited 
district,  and  affords  insufficient  protection  to  the 
inhabitants,  two  or  three  patients  having  escaped 
while  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  one  having  been 
found  in  the  yard  of  a  public-house  wrapped  only  in 
a  blanket  The  Corporation  have  secured  a  site  for 
a  permanent  infectious  diseases  hospital  adjacent  to 
the  cemetery,  and,  at  their  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst., 
the  Council  agreed  to  the  sealing  of  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  building. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  December  1883. 

The  mean  temperature  during  last  month  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  40°- 5  ;  it  was  x°"4  above 
the  average  December  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  An  excess  of  tempera- 
ture prevailed  on  eighteen  days  of  the  month,  while  on 
the  other  thirteen  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The 
warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  13th,  when  the  mean 
was  49° '9,  and  showed  an  excess  of  8®'0 ;  the  coldest  day 
was  the  6th,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  32° -o,  and 
was  as  much  as  10°  7  below  the  average.  Rain  was 
measured  at  Greenwich  on  fifteen  da>s  during  the  month, 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  o-8*o  of  an  inch,  which  was 
I  '2  inches  below  the  average  December  rainfall  in  sixty- 
one  years.  During  the  year  1883  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
21*9  inches,  which  was  3*4  inches  below  the  average 
annual  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  As  one  inch  of  rain 
represents  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  one  hundred  tons  per 
acre,  it  follows  that  the  delicicncy  of  rainfall  during  last 
year  was  equal  to  about  340  tons  per  acre.  The  sun  was 
above  the  horizon  during  242*7  hours  during  December,  and 
I2'X  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich. 
This  amount  was  little  more  than  half  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  five  years  1878-82,  and  was 
considerably  less  than  that  registered  in  any  corresponding 
month  on  record.  Westerly  winds  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  montli. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  now  dealt  with 
in  the  Registrar-Geueral's  Weekly  Return,  which  have  an 
estimated  population  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons,  20,938  births  and  14,324  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Dec.  29.  The 
annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  34-1  and  33*5  in  the 
two  preceding   months,  further   declined   to   31-7  during 


December,  and  was  2*2  per  i,ooo  below  that  recorded  in 
the  oorresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest  birth- 
rates in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  were  25*1  in 
Brighton,  25*9  in  Plymouth,  26*0  in  Bradford,  and  26*4 
in  Halifax ;  the  rales  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns 
^^  35*9  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  36 '6  in  Candiflf,  37*0  in 
Sheffield,  and  39*3  in  Nottingham.  In  London  the  birth- 
rate last  month  was  307,  whereas  in  the  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  32*5. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  been  19 '5,  197,  and  22*6  in  ihe  three  pre- 
ceding months,  declined  to  217  during  the  four  weeks  of 
December,  and  was  considerably  below  that  recorded  in 
these  towns  in  the  corresponding  period  either  of  i88i 
or  1882,  when  it  was  24*1  and  257  per  1,000  respectively. 
The  lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these 
towns  was  16 '2  in  Bradford.  The  rales  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — 
Portsmouth,  17-0;  Bristol,  172;  Hull,  18-4 ;  Wolver- 
hampton, 197;  Oldham,  20*0;  Cardiff.  206;  Notting- 
ham, 207 ;  Leicester,  207  ;  Sunderland,  207  ;  Sheffield, 
21 'x;  Plymouth,  2i*i  ;  London,  21 '3  j  Bolton,  21 '4; 
Norwich,  21 '5;  Birmingham,  21*8;  Salford,  21*9;  Hvid- 
dersfield,'  22-2;  Halifax,  22*4;  Derby,  22-6;  ^lack- 
burn,  22-8;  Birkenhead,  23-1  ;  Leeds,  237;  Brighton, 
238;  Liverpool,  24*5 ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24*9; 
Manchester,  26*8  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month, 
28*1  in  Preston.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  during 
December  was  21*3  per  1,000,  it  averaged  22*0  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  14,324  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks 
of  December  included  469  which  were  referred  to  scarlet 
fever,  458  to  measles,  310  to  whooping-cough,  246  to 
*  fever'  (principally  enteric),  136  to  diphtheria,  125  to 
diarrhoea,  and  46  to  small-pox.  In  all,  1,790,  or  1 2'$ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  resulted  from  these  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  27  per  i,ooa 
This  zymotic  death-rate  showed  a  slight  decline  from  that 
recorded  in  the  two  preceding  months,  and  was  somewhat 
below  that  which  prevailed  in  the  last  month  of  1882. 
The  death-rate  in  London  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  27  per  1,000  during  December,  and 
corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  0*2  in 
Halifax,  o  6  in  Norwich,  and  o*8  in  Wolverhampton,  to 
4*2  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  4*3  in  Leeds,  and  47  in 
Manchester.  Scarlet  fever  caused  the  high  zymotic  death- 
rate  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  in  Leeds,  and  measles  in 
Manchester. 

Scarlet  fever  was  again  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  during  the  month  under 
review.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  in  these 
towns,  which  had  steadily  increased  in  the  seven  preced- 
ing months  from  0*36  to  084,  declined  during  the  last 
month  of  1883  to  071;  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1 88 1  and  1882  the  death-rates  from  scarlet  fever  in  these 
towTis  were  0*87  and  0*61  respectively.  No  fatal  case  or 
this  disease  was  recorded  last  month  in  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Huddersfield,  or  Hali&z ;  in 
the  other  towns  the  rates  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
ranged  upwards  to  i  '3  in  Leicester,  i  '4  in  Sheffield,  2*4 
in  Sunderland,  and  3*1  in  Leeds.  In  the  last-mentioned 
\  town  no  less  than  279  deaths  have  resulted  from  scarict 
fever  during  the  last  three  months  of  1883.  The  death- 
rate  from  measles,  which  had  increased  from  0*28  to  0'^ 
in  the  three  previous  months,  further  tose  to  0*69  ui 
December  last ;  in  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this 
disease  was  0*67,  and  was  very  slightly  lower  than  the 
average  rate  in  the  twenty-se?en  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  was  eqiuil  to  2*1  in  Derby  and  in  Mandiester, 
2-2  in  Birkenhead,  and  2*6  in  Salford.  The  rate  of  mof 
tality  from  whooping-cough,  though  it  showed  a  (nrt^r 
increase  upon  that  which  prevailed  in  the  two  ptecediAg 
months,  was  considerably  below  the  rates  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1881  and  1882.  In  London  the 
death-rate  from   whooping-cough  was  0*57  per   li*A 
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while  in  the  provincial  towns  it  did  not  exceed  0-38,  but 
was  equal  to  i  -4  in  Huddcrsfield.  and  I  '5  in  Brighton, 
The  death-rate  from  *  fever*  (principally  enteric),  which  in 
the  two  preceding  months  had  been  0*37  and  0*46,  declined 
again  to  0*37  per  1,000,  and  was  considerably  below  that 
recorded  in  the  last  month  of  1882  ;  in  London  the  fever 
death-rate  was  0*36,  and  slightly  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  was 
coual  to  I  -2  in  Blackburn,  and  i  "3  in  Preston.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  diarrhoea  was  below  the  average  of  recent 
corresponding  periods.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria 
showed  a  slight  further  increase  upon  the  rates  recorded  in 
the  four  preceding  months  ;  this  disease  was  proportion- 
ately more  than  twice  as  fatal  in  London  as  in  the  provin- 
cial towns.  During  the  four  weeks  of  December  46  deaths 
from  small-pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ; 
of  these,  14  occurred  in  Birmingham,  13  in  London,  10  in 
Sunderland,  and  9  in  Liverpool.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1883  no  less  than  94  fatal  cases  of  small-pox 
have  occurred  in  Birmingham.  Judged  from  the  returns 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of 
small -pox  in  London  showed  a  considerable  increase  ;  the 
number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these  hos- 
pitals, which  had  been  41  and  49  at  the  end  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  rose  to  98  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
higher  number  than  has  been  returned  in  any  month  since 
the  end  of  January  last.  The  average  weekly  number  of 
new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  in  the  two 
previous  months  had  been  7  and  12,  rose  to  23  during 
December. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  159  per  1,000  during 
December,  which  was  slightly  below  that  recorded  in  the 
last  month  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  In  London 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  equal  to  158  per  1,000, 
and  almost  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged 
from  100  and  1 14  in  Portsmouth  and  Wolverhampton,  to 
203  in  Halifax,  229  in  Brighton,  and  230  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years. 
The  average  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to  these 
diseases  in  London  during  December  was  416,  and  the 
annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*5  per  1,000,  against  6'0 
and  7*3  in  the  last  months  of  1881  and  1882.  In  Liver- 
pool last  month  the  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases 
was  5*6  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  384  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  December  were  not 
certified,  either  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or  by  a 
coroner.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  27  percent, 
of  the  total  deaths,  which  exceeded  the  proportion  recorded 
\ti  any  month  since  May  last.  In  London  the  percentage  of 
uncertified  deaths  was  only  1*3,  whereas  it  averaged  3*8 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns ;  all  the  causes  of 
death  were  duly  certified  in  Plymouth  throughout  the 
month  ;  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was 
eqnal  to  6-3  in  Salford,  6-8  in  Hull,  7*1  in  Oldham,  and 
7*2  in  Liverpool. 

Among  the^  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estiuiated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  December  was  equal  to  17*9  per  1,000, 
against  187  and  20*9  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  188 1 
and  1882.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal 
zjrmotic  diseases  in  these  suburban  districts,  which  had 
been  i  '6  and  i  *9  in  the  two  previous  months,  was  again 
I  "9  in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  During  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  29th  ult.,  39  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  32  of 
whooping-cough,  24  of  diphtheria,  23  of  *  fever,'  22  of 
SMMles,  13  of  diarrhoea,  and  I  of  small-pox,  were  re- 
OQfded  in  the  outer  rin^.  The  fatality  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  whoopmg-congh  showed  an  increase. 
Twenty  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,    14  from  whooping- 


cough,  6  from  measles,  5  from  *  fever,'  and.i  from  small- 
pox, were  recorded  in  the  district  of  West  Ham.  During 
the  month  8  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  6  of  measles 
occurred  in  Tottenham  sub-district ;  and  5  deaths  resulted 
from  measles  in  Brentford  sub-district 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

SOCIETY    OF     MEDICAL     OFFICERS     OF 
HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  the  society  was  held  at  i  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  Nov.  16,  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield  in  the 
chair. 

The  council  presented  the  following  report :— - 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1883.— The  Council 
recommended  that  the  society  should  adopt  regulations 
concerning  bakehouses,  and  stated  that  they  had  already 
prepared  draft  regulations  for  this  purpose,  which  they 
proposed  to  forward  to  members  of  the  society  with  a 
view  to  eliciting  their  opinions,  the  draft  regulations  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

Public  Health  (Dairies,  6*f.)  Bill;  Diseases  Prevention 
(Metropolis)  Act.— -Tht  Council  deferred  reporting  on 
these  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  called  attention  to  a  minute  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  of  March  6, 
1882,  establishing  a  code  of  regulations,  and  ordering  that 
the  managers  of  School  Board  Schools  must  comply  with 
any  notice  of  the  sanitary  authority  requiring  them  for  a 
specified  time  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease,  either  to  close  the  school  or  to  exclude  any 
scholar  from  attendance  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  de- 
partment, if  the  managers  .considered  the  notice  to  be 
unreasonable,  and  stated  that  the  London  School  Board 
had  recently  prohibited  from  attendance  at  school  all 
children  coming  from  houses  in  which  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  existed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
society  :— Dr.  Conway  Evans,  medical  ofiicer  of  health  of 
the  Strand  district,  and  Mr.  R.  Bianchi,  medical  oflficer  of 
health  of  the  St.  Saviour's  district. 

A  paper,  entitled  'The  Water  Supply  of  Troops  in 
India,*  was  read  by  Edward  Nicholson,  S.S.C.Camb., 
F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Brigade  Surgeon  (Retired  List)  Army 
Medical  Department,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract. 

Life  in  India  is  much  more  primitive  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  climate  and  civilisation.  In  the 
application  of  Western  sanitary  principles  to  India  we 
must  take  account  of  peculiar  local  circumstances : — the 
power  of  the  sun,  the  costliness  of  labour  and  machinery 
imported  from  Europe,  the  intense  poverty  of  the  Indian 
population  and  the  cheapness  of  its  labour. 

The  native  portion  of  our  Indian  army  does  not  live  in 
barracks,  in  Southern  India  at  least.  The  Sepoys  live  in 
*  lines,*  streets  of  huts,  the  conservancy  of  which  is  effec- 
tive in  preventing  any  extensive  pollution  of  the  soil 
without  interfering  with  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
Indians.  Water  is  drawn  by  hand  from  wells  in  the  lines. 
It  generally  shows  the  mineral  traces  of  pollution  of  the 
soil,  but  thoroughly  oxidised.  Disease  is  very  rarely 
traceable  to  it. 

The  English  troops  live  in  barracks  suited  to  the 
climate,  and  the  sanitation  of  which  is  effected  by  means 
which  are  simple  and  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances. 
Oar  small  army  is  set  free  for  purely  military  duties  by 
the  employment  of  barrack  native  auxiliaries— scavengers, 
watermen,  cooks,  washermen,  &c.  All  drains  are  surface, 
kept  clean  by  sweepers.  The  dry-e^rth  system  is  in 
general  use,  though  imperfect  in  its  details.  Water  is 
supplied  from  wells  in  or  near  barracks,  rarely  from 
tanks. 

A  description  was  then  given  of  the  Indian  tank  (a  pond 
or  lake,  made  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  line  of  sur- 
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face  drainage),  the  character  of  the  water,  its  general 
turbidity,  the  effect  of  water-plants  in  removing  this  and 
in  purifying  the  water  from  pollution,  the  effect  on  the 
level  of  water  in  wells  sunk  above  the  line  of  the  dam. 
The  causes  of  pollution  by  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
Indian  population  were  described  ;  customs  of  purification 
in  which  the  original  so:ial  spirit  has  died  out,  and  which 
are  now  sources  of  public  danger. 

The  baoly^  or  lank-well,  is  a  well  so  vast  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  of  rain  or  surface 
water.  Barrack  wells  are  generally  10  feet  to  20  feet  in 
diameter.  Pollution  can  scarcely  ever  occur  from  <1  rains, 
but  may  arise  from  accidental  dirt  in  the  drawing  of  water 
by  hand,  or  by  imperfect  mechanical  means,  and  also  in 
its  distribution  and  storage. 

The  wells  are  rarely  worked  by  pumps,  which  generally 
get  out  of  order;  and  there  bein^^  no  competent  workmen 
in  the  cantonment  the  various  indigenous  mechanical  appli- 
4inces  are  preferred. 

The  water  is  distributed  generally  by  the  watermen 
attached  to  each  company.  In  Northern  India  they  are 
•called  bhistiSf  and  carry  the  water  on  their  backs  in  large 
leathern  bags  ;  in  Southern  India  they  are  czXltd  J>akhalis  ; 
the  water  is  there  carried  by  a  bullock  in  a  pair  of  leathern 
bags  called /a/'/za/r,  holding  thirty  to  thirty-five  gallons. 

Drinking  water  is  always  filtered  in  the  barrack  veran- 
dahs. The  usual  appliance  was  until  lately  the  three- 
chatty  filter;  a  series  of  three  chatties  (wide-mouthed 
globular  pots  of  unglazed  earthenware)  set  one  over  the 
other  in  a  bamboo  frame.  The  middle  pot  contains  sand 
and  charcoal,  through  which  the  water  in  the  uppermost 
trickles  (by  holes  in  the  bottom),  and  is  received  in  the 
lowermost ;  into  this  the  soldier  dips  his  tin-pot  when  he 
requires  a  drink.  This  system  is  very  simple,  and  cools 
<he  water  down  nearly  to  dew-point,  but  any  purification 
is  rarely  effected,  so  much  is  the  water  exposed  to  dirt,  and 
«o  imperfect,  and  often  dirty,  is  the  filtering  medium. 

The  three-chatty  filter  has  lately  been  superseded  by  the 
*  Macnamara  *  filter,  a  very  imperfect  form  of  Danchell's 
siphon  filter,  which  gives  unsatisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Nicholson  simplified  the  three-chatty  filter ;  he 
reduced  the  chatties  to  two,  one  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
other.  In  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one  is  a  nozzle  about 
one  inch  in  bore  and  two  inches  long,  into  which  a  piece 
of  sponge  is  packed.  This  can  be  cleaned  daily.  The 
lower  pot  is  flat-bottomed,  and  fitted  with  a  metal  stop- 
cock, which  can  be  shifted  to  a  fresh  pair  of  chatties  when 
those  in  use  cease  to  cool  the  water  from  the  loss  of  poro- 
sity. This  simple  filter  was  highly  approved  by  the 
soldiers  and  by  the  Commissariat  Department,  but  failed 
t.0  replace  the  official  pattern. 

From  the  diseases  attributable  to  Indian  drinking-water, 
goitre  and  calculus  are  disallowed  as  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. Some  arise  from  parasitic  aninuls.  Elephantiasis 
is  attributed  to  impure  drinking-water,  and  investigation 
of  the  subject  is  desirable.  The  evidence  as  regards  the 
production  of  malarial  fevers  by  drinking-water  is  very  in- 
complete. 

Enteric  fever  is  a  main  cause  of  fatal  disease  among  our 
«o?diers  in  India,  but  its  extent  among  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  very  uncertain,  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  western  medical  attendance  for  it,  and  consequently 
of  any  trustworthy  registration  of  causes  of  death.  Hence 
it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  enteric  fever  in 
soldiers.  We  can  only  say  that  the  disease  has  most  pro- 
bably been  contracted  out  of  barracks,  and  that  the  habits 
of  the  natives  whom  the  soldier  frequents  are  such  as  to 
favour  the  propagation  of  enteric  fever  among  them. 

The  propagation  of  cholera  through  drinking-water  is 
generally  accepted,  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
source  of  an  epidemic  in  barracks,  yet  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  frequently  contracted  on  the  line  of  march,  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  march  being  so  favourable  to  its  com- 
munication, through  polluted  drinking-water,  support  the 
view  strongly. 

Filtration  of  a  kind  suitable  to  barrack  life  is  considered 


ineffective  in  preventing  infection  by  any  of  the  diseases 
attributable  to  drinking-water  ;  the  boiling  of  water  and 
its  subsequent  aeration,  refrigeration,  and  storage,  in  a 
simple  chatty-filter,  was  advocated. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Frederick  Haines, 
late  Commander  in-Chief  of  ilie  Madras  Army,  undertook 
the  construction  of  a  filter-cart  for  troops  on  the  march, 
and  made  a  trial  of  the  system  by  a  20D-mile  march  with 
an  infantry  regiment  along  a  road  noted  for  cholera.  The 
result  was  most  successful,  the  lieilih  of  the  men  being 
perfect,  and  the  system  wa>  stronijly  recommended  by  a 
committee  for  general  adoption.  Mr.  Nicholson,  however, 
attributes  the  success  less  to  the  filters  than  to  the  facilities 
which  the  carts  gave  for  supplying  the  men  while  marcSing 
with  water  of  known  quality,  and  to  his  care  in  seleciing 
and  guarding  the  water  supply  at  the  next  camp.  Under 
ihe />ji'/ia/i  system  thirsty  soldiers  were  too  often  supplied 
with  water  from  roadside  ponds  likely  to  be  polluted  by 
travellers,  and  water  had  to  be  taken  into  use  under 
emergency,  without  regard  to  quality.  A  description  was 
given  of  life  on  the  line  of  march,  showing  the  difficulty 
of  protecting]  the  sources  of  water  supply  from  pollution. 
A  system  of  boiling  the  water  in  camp,  as  in  barracks,  was 
advocated  to  insure  perfect  safety. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  President,  Surgeon-General 
Gordon  said  he  had  spent  twenty-five  years  in  India,  some 
of  which  were  occupied  by  long  marches  lasting  four 
months,  and  covering  considerable  distances,  that  he  had 
served  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  yet  with  all  this 
expsirience  of  India,  he  had  never  found  a  case  of  disease 
directly  traceable  to  water,  always  excepting  those  which 
were  dae  to  parasites.  He  thought  more  importance  was 
attached  to  water  as  a  possible  source  of  disease  than  it 
deserved,  and  explained  how  all  the  ordinary  marches  are 
specifically  lail  down,  the  halting  places  being  chosen 
with  reference  to  water  supply,  and  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  see  to  the  purity  of  this  water  ;  hence  the 
troops  always  had  pure  water.  He  believed  that  duck- 
weed served  a  useful  purpose  in  oxygenating  water  and 
thus  purifying  it.  With  reference  to  fever  he  thought 
that  the  differences  between  one  fever  and  another  were 
dependent  rather  upon  the  individual  who  suffered  than 
upon  the  disease  itself.  Younger  soldiers,  for  instance, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  glandular  enlargement ;  hence 
their  greater  tendency  to  lesion  of  the  bowel. 

Dr.  Tripe,  after  referring  to  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  the  pollution  of  tanks  by  excreta  was  a 
common  cause  of  fever,  noted  that  high  temperature  of 
climate  in  India  was  not  attended  by  the  same  prevalence 
of  diarrhoea  as  in  London,  where  this  disease  appears  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  water  reaches  60°  Fahr.,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  vegetation  growing  in  India  might 
prevent  the  water  from  becoming  offensive.  He  com- 
mented also  on  the  fact  that  in  districts  where  water  had 
from  80°  to  90°  of  hardness,  calculus  was  not  prevalent. 
With  reference  to  filters,  it  was  noticeable  that  spongy 
iron  had  not  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Scriven,  who  had  had  much  experience  of  India, 
condemned  the  three-chatty  filter.  He  had  frequently 
found  it  impossible  to  trace  enteric  fever  to  drinking  water 
as  its  source,  but  he  freely  accepted  the  English  experience 
that  this  disease  was  usually  introduced  by  the  mouth.  He 
had  always  inquired  into  the  condition  of  water  in  all  houses 
where  enteric  fever  occurred,  and  nearly  always  found  the 
three-chatty  filter  used.  The  collection  of  sand  for  its  suppl/ 
was  generally  left  to  the  native  servant  who  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  his  knowledge,  got  it  from  the  river,  which  wis  no 
better  than  an  open  sewer.  The  boiling  of  water  was  »ery 
important.  He  had  insisted  upon  it  while  in  charge  of «« 
asylum,  and  also  in  his  house,  and  had  even  daring  epi- 
demics never  had  a  case  in  his  own  compound.  He  di^ 
fered  from  Surgeon-General  Gordon  as  to  the  existence  of 
enteric  fever  in  India,  and  he  had  been  the  first  to  rgj* 
nise  this  disease  in  India  in  the  person  of  a  Toimg  ^f^ 
dying  at  Meerut.  He  believed  most  of  the  contio«» 
fevers,    lasting    fourteen  days,   were  of   this  chanrtcf. 
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Referring  to  cholera,  he  gave  an  interesting  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  this  disease  is  communicated.  In  1872 
the  child  of  a  European  servant  had  cholera,  and  the 
neighbours  were  called  in  to  rub  the  child.  On  visiting 
the  sufferer  he  urged  upon  the  attendants  the  necessity  for 
care  in  avoiding  any  chance  of  getting  into  the  mou'h  of 
any  discharge  from  the  child.  While  he  was  speaking  he 
noticed  that  one  of  the  attendants,  a  woman,  was  rubbing 
her  mouth  with  a  dirty  handkerchief,  which  had  been  used 
for  wiping  the  child's  face,  while  the  father  insisted  upon 
kissing  the  patient.  Three  days  afterwards  the  man  was 
attacked  with  cholera  and  died,  and  the  same  evening  the 
woman  was  attacked  with  the  same  disease  and  recovered. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  thought  a  useful  caution  had  been 
given  again<t  the  use  of  filters.  He  also  was  very  much 
at  variance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Gordon. 

After  a  brief  reply  from  Dr.  Nicholsjn,  the  Society 
adjourned. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  i  Adam  Sireet, 
Adelphi,  on  Dec.  21,  i88j.  the  Presidens  Dr.  T.  O. 
Dudfield  in  the  chair.  »he  Council  brought  up  a  report 
recommending  the  adoption  of  regulations  for  bakehouses 
which  they  had  prepared.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynter 
Blyth,  it  was  resolved  that  the  regulations  be  a  lopted,  and 
that  two  copies  be  sent  to  each  country  member,  for  him- 
self and  for  his  sanitary  authority,  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  each  metropolitan  member,  and  to  each  metropolitan 
sanitary  authority. 

The  following  extra  metropolitan  members  were  ejected  : 
Dr.  B.  Anningson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Cambridge 
Urban  and  the  Chesterton  and  Royston  Rural  Sanitary 
Districts  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Paget,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  county  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Jed  bury  Union. 

Dr.  Tripe  read  a  paper  on  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Acts,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement, 
published  at  page  333,  which  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Wynter  Blyih  on  the  work  done  by  the  vestry  of  St. 
Marylebone  under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act  1879  and  1882,  which  will  be  found  on  page  340. 

Dr.  Dudfield,  in  opening  the  discussion,  commented  on 
the  warm  interest  which  the  public  had  recently  mani- 
fested in  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
Referring  to  Torrens'  Act,  he  argued  that,  owinjj  to  the 
expense  and  delay  incurred  in  enforcing  its  provisions,  it 
was  almost  useless  as  a  means  of  keepinij  in  proper  repair 
tenemented  houses.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  'oe  met 
is  that  poor  property  pays  the  best ;  as  evidence  that  the 
poor  had  to  pay  for  any  improvement  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  dwellings,  he  instanced  six  cottages  in 
Kensington,  which  were  repaired  at  a  total  cost  of  30/., 
with  the  result  that  the  landlord  raised  the  rents  30/.  per 
annum.  Local  authorities  should  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase house  property  at  a  value  which  was  not  based  upon 
the  rent  which  was  being  received,  but  which  had  regard 
to  its  insanitary  condition.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  regu- 
lations were  made  under  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  and  carefully  enforced,  they  would  do  almost  all 
that  Dr.  Tripe  suggested  was  required.  But  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  local  authority  to  under- 
take the  work  itself  instead  of  compelling  the  owner  to 
remedy  defects  in  a  house.  Finally  he  could  not  free  his 
mind  from  the  belief  that  before  this  question  was  solved 
there  would  have  to  be  fixity  of  fair  rent. 

Dr.  James  Edmunds  feared  that  harm  would  result  if 
poor  property  were  too  freely  demolished,  as  it  would 
tend  to  drive  people  into  other  parts  and  thus  cause 
overcrowding.  He  also  had  observed  that  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  habitations  of  the  poor  led  to  an  increase 
of  their  expenses.  He  then  referred  at  some  length  to 
the  buildings  for  artisans  which  had  been  erected  at 
Noel  Park  and  at  Hornsey. 

Dr.  Dixon  argued  that  neither  the  local  authorities  nor 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  clear  areas  or 
rebuild  without  loss,  and  it  was  unfair  for  them  to  per- 
isevere  with  a  course  which  necessitated  the  spending  of 
large  sums  of  money  of  other  people  in  the  provision  of 


habitations  for  one  class.  He  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  delayed  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  stating  that  from  the  time  he  had  made  a  repre- 
sentation until  a  decision  was  come  to,  five  years  had 
elapsed,  and  during  that  interval  a  Board  School  had 
been  built,  and  in  fact  the  condition  of  the  area  had 
altogether  changed.  The  Sanitary  Acts  should  be  more 
penal ;  at  the  present  time  the  magistrates  too  frequently 
adjourn  cases  and  inflict  inadequate  fines  ;  the  minimunt 
penalty  should  be  fixed  and  should  be  made  to  fait 
upon  agents  as  well  as  owners  who  themselves  derive 
considerable  profit  from  such  houses.  The  landlords 
should  not  be  permitted  to  receive  any  increase  of  rent  for 
twelve  months  after  any  improvement  had  been  carried 
out  on  the  requirement  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  no 
house  should  be  allowed  to  be  occupied  after  an  order 
were  made  and  pending  the  hearing  of  an  appeal.  He 
also  commented  on  the  insufficiency  of  Torrens*  Act, 
especially  when  the  owner  opposed. 

Mr.  Greenwell  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  an  im- 
provement in  the  machinery,  the  Acts  would  be  found  to 
be  thoroughly  useful,  and  that  the  vestries  who  knew  all 
the  local  conditions  could  better  carry  them  out  than  a 
central  authority,  and  he  referred  as  evidence  to  Dr. 
Dixon's  history  of  the  delay  in  the  Metropolitan  Board's 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  much  assist- 
ance at  the  hands  of  magistrates,  who  had  frequently  made 
orders  for  closing  houses.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Acts 
were  sufficient  for  the  improvement  of  property,  but  the 
difficulty  was  with  the  destructive  habits  of  the  people 
dwelling  in  tenemented  houses.  He  felt  very  strongly  that 
Cross's  Act  would  never  suffice  to  provide  hbuses  for  the 
very  poor. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  called  attention  to  the  Labouring 
Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  giving  [)ower  to  build 
artisans'  dwellings,  and  asked  if  they  had  ever  been 
adopted  by  any  local  authority. 

Dr.  Bate,  in  commenting  on  the  absence  of  penalty 
under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act  until  the  magistrate's 
order  had  been  disobeyed,  observed  that  the  m^igistrate  in 
his  district  always  grants  costs  to  the  vestry.  With 
reference  to  the  air-space  which  sanitary  authorities  deem 
necessary,  this  should  be  350  cubic  feet  for  adults,  and 
certainly  not  less  for  children. 

Mr.  Wallace  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  in  St.  Giles.  From  1875  to  1879,  200  separate  pro- 
perties had  been  dealt  with;  the  people  who  came  to 
occupy  a  site  which  had  been  previously  cleared  are  alto- 
gether of  a  dffferent  class  from  those  who  formerly  lived 
there.  The  1879  ^c^  ^^<^  made  that  of  1868  unworkable  ; 
he  thought  too  much  responsibility  was  thrown  on  the 
surveyor.  With  reference  to  compensation,  this  must  be 
based  on  the  rent  received. 

Dr.  Tripe  and  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  briefly  replied,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


BIRMINGHAM    AND  MIDLAND    ASSOCIATION 
OF   MEDICAL  OFFICERS   OF    HEALTH. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  was  held 
on  Jan  3  j  the  President  (Dr.  W.  Strange,  of  Worcester) 
in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  :— Drs.  H.  Page 
(Redditch),  A.  Bostock  Hill  (Birmingham),  Alfred  Hilt 
(Birmingham),  D.  Bond  (Gloucester),  and  ^Iessrs.  Black- 
wood (Cannock),  C.  Perks  (Burton-on-Trent),  and  H. 
May  (Aston  Manor).  At  the  business  meeting  Dr.  Strange 
was  re-elected  president,  Dr.  Page  and  Mr.  Perks  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  May  hon.  secr;tary,  and  Dr.  A.  Bostock. 
Hill  hon.  treasurer. 

Zymotic  Diseases. 

The  newly-elected  president  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. He  said  the  subject  of  his  remarks  would  be  that 
of  zymotic  diseases,  and  to  that  subject  he  might  apply  the 
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word  *  perplexity.  *    He  had  no  solution  to  offer  of  those 
difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  the  perplexity  which  existed 
as  to  the  origin  and  course  of  propagation  which  existed 
with  regard  to  these  diseases.     His  aim  was  to  excite  the 
minds  of  medical  men  and  others  to  fresh  efforts  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  which    underlaid    the  workings   of 
nature  in   regard  to  certain  diseased  processes.     Their 
perplexities  were  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  facts 
and  theories  brought  forward  by  many  observers,  and  it 
was  *  the  old,  old  story— orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  hetero- 
doxy is  every  other  man's  doxy.  *    The  recognised  zymotic 
diseases  might   be  divided  into  tuo  classes  as  regarded 
their  causes  and  origin.     Each  of  the  more  specific  of  the 
diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  owe  its 
origin  to  the  operation  of  one  distinct  or  specific  matcrUs 
morbi.     Theorists  on  sanitary  science  had  contested  that, 
but  it  was  universally  admitted.     The  constitution  of  the 
antecedent  germs  was  hidden  as  by  a  veil.     What  could 
be  more  perplexing  than  the  germ  of  scarlet  fever ;  its 
persistent  activity  yet  often  lying  dormant  in  clothing  and 
furniture  for  months.     But  while  there  existed  perplexities 
with  regard  to  the  specific  diseases,  still  more  so  did  they 
exist  with   the  second  division  of  zymotic  diseases,  in- 
cluding diphtheria,    enteric   fever,  and   so   forth.     After 
speaking  of  the  prolific  causes  of  diphtheria  as  being  filthy 
surroundings,  foul  drains,   ficcal  matter,  &c.,  the  writer 
said  that  many  thousands  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  such  causes,  and  therefore  how  were 
these  cases  to  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  specific  germ 
theory  ?    Another  cause  of  perplexity  was  that,  although 
the  surroundings  of  certain  localities  might  have  been  in 
the  most  unsanitary  condition  for  years,  no  typhoid  case 
had  arisen  until  the  germs  of  the  disease  had  been  intro- 
duced by  some  affected  person  going  into  such  a  district. 
It  appears   that  they  had  two  groups   of  the  so-called 
z3rmotic  diseases — those  in  which  the  germs  or  materUs 
morbi  were  recognised  by  them  all,  and  a  second  group  in 
which  these  germs  did  not  exist.      86  far  as  their  senses 
would   enable   them  to  discriminate,  the   same  morbific 
matter  would  give  rise  to  diphtheria  in  one  instance,  to 
enteric  fever  in  another.     Here,  as  they  perceived,  was  a 
distinct  line  of  separation.     In  conclusion,  the  President 
expressed  the  wish  that,  with  regard  to  the  association, 
the  members  would  attend  the  meetings  in  larger  numbers. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Page  then  read  a  paper  entitled, 
*  How  CAN  THE  Present  Insanitary  Housing  of  the 
Poor  be  Remedied?'  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  of  Feb.  15. 

THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC     SANITARY 

INSPECTORS. 
On  the  5th  inst.  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  i   Adam  Street,  Adelphi ;  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Jerram,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which  the 
following  members  were  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
<Mr.  S.  C.  Legg) :— Mr.  Wm.  Rapley,  Dorking  Rural ; 
Mr.  R.  Collins,  Southgate  L.  B.  ;  Mr.  \V.  Burrows,  Beth- 
nal  Green ;  Mr.  Williams,  Pentyrch  (Wales)  ;  making  sixty- 
six  members. 

The  next  business  was  the  resumption  of  the  discussion 
on  papers  read  at  the  two  previous  meetings  on  *  The 
Position  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,'  by  Mr.  Skipworth, 
of  Caistor  Union ;  and  *  Tenure  of  Office,'  by  Mr.  May, 
of  Ramsgate  (see  Sanitary  Record  for  Dec.  15). 

The  Chaimian  opened  the  proceedings  by  setting  forth 
the  all-important  point  that  the  hands  of  the  inspector 
must  be  strengthened,  and  that  they  laboured  under  many 
disadvantages,  such  as  the  constitution  of  the  boards  from 
which  they  received  their  appointments  being  constantly 
changed,  also  that  inspectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  evinced  a  great  desire  to  get  an  alteration  made  in  the 
law  concerning  their  appointments  so  that  they  might  per- 
form their  duty  in  an  efficient  and  untrammelled  manner. 


Mr.  Sherborne  (Chelsea)  moved  the  first  resolution— 
<  That  the  position  of  the  metropolitan,  urban,  and  mral 
inspectors  be  assimilated  ; '  and,  in  doing  so,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  a  *  nuisance '  was  such  in  one 
place  as  another,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  all  in- 
spectors should  work  under  the  same  rules,  and  be  subject 
to  and  receive  their  appointments  from  a  central  authority. 

Mr.  Poulson  (Tottenham)  seconded,  and  also  dilated  on 
the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  sanitary  inspectors  if 
they  were  assimilated,  and  rendered  free  of  local  influence. 

Mr.  Rees  (Guildford  Rural)  vouched  for  the  fact  that 
many  inspectors  were  afraid  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of 
office,  and  he  hoped  that  some  day  it  should  be  by  law 
compulsory  for  every  inspector  to  report  and  be  respon- 
sible to  a  central  authority. 

Mr.  Rumble  (East  Rumble)  moved  an  amendment  that 
the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  be  deferred  for  twelve 
months,  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  premature. 

Mr.  Rains  (St.  George's-inihe-East),  although  in  favour 
of  the  resolutions,  yet  seconded  the  amendment,  so  that  a 
full  discussion  might  take  place. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Middleweek  (Ken- 
sington),  Mr.  Boulter  (Bexley),  and  the  Chairman,  after 
which  Mr.  Sherborne  replied  ;  and,  the  amedment  bsing 
withdrawn,  the  resolution  wns  carried,  with  but  one  dis- 
sentient. 

Mr.  Boulter  then  moved  the  second  resolution— *  That, 
in  order  that  the  position  of  the  sanitary'  inspectors  may 
be  strengthened,  it  is  expedient  that  the  appointment  of 
all  officers  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Government 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  no  officer  dismissed  by  any  local 
authority  without  final  appeal  to,  and  approval  of,  the  said 
Government  Sanitary  Authority.* 

Mr.  Rees  seconded,  and  said  that  in  the  metropolis 
(where  private  interests  had  not  so  much  weight  as  in  rural 
districts)  inspectors  were  more  permanent  in  their  ap- 
pointments, but  in  the  country  it  was  very  diflerent. 

It  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Fisher  (Camberwell), 
Middleweek,  Chamberlain  (Fulham),  and  Stace  (Lime- 
house),  after  which  Mr.  Boulter  replied,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  would  send  a 
circular  to  every  inspector  in  England  and  Wales,  asking 
his  assent  to  the  resolutions,  with  a  view  to  a  memoriaS 
being  presented  to  the  Local  Government  Board  at  an 
early  date. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  *  Sanitary  Inspection  of  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor,*  by  Mr.  T.  Buck  worth,  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  the  discussion  of 
which  was  adjourned  until  Saturday,  Feb.  2. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Buck- 
worth  for  his  paper,  and  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  1884. 

The  following  memoranda,  drawn  by  the  several  sab- 
committees  referred  to,  indicate  the  scope  of  illustration 
of  the  departments  referred  to,  and  are  particulariy  de- 
serving of  the  notice  of  our  readers  : — 

Memorandum  from  «  The  Workshop  *  Slb-Com- 

MITTEE. 

It  is  desired  to  illustrate,  in  as  practical  a  manner  as 
{possible,  the  relation  of  industrial  conditions  and  processes 
to  health,  and  to  the  sub-committee  charged  with  adrising 
on  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  the  name  of 'The 
Workshop  Sub-Committee '  has  been  given.  The  plan  of 
production  of  all  articles  used  by  man  is  for  the  present 
purpose  spoken  of  as  *  The  Workshop.'  In  this  depart- 
ment the  following  classes  pf  the  Exhibition  arc  com- 
prised : — Class  41.  Designs  and  models  for  improvementt 
in  the  arrangements  and  construction  of  workshops,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  dangerous  or  unwholesome  processes 
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are  conducted.  Class  42.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for 
preventing  or  minimising  the  danger  to  health  or  life  from 
carrying  on  certain  trades.  Guards,  screens,  fans,  air- 
jets,  preservative  solutions,  washes,  &c.  Class  43.  Objects 
for  personal  use.  Mouth-pieces,  spectacles,  dresses, 
hoods,  &c.,  for  use  in  certain  unhealthy  and  poisonous 
trades.  Class  44.  Illustrations  of  diseases  and  deformities 
caused  by  unwholesome  trades  and  professions.  Methods 
of  combating  these  diseases.  Preservative  measures,  &c. 
Class  45.  Sanitary  construction  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops, factories,  and  mines,  {a)  New  inventions  or  im- 
provements for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  life  of  those 
engaged  in  unhealthy  occupations,  {b ,  Means  of  econo- 
mising human  labour  in  various  industrial  operations. 
Class  46.  Literature,  statistics,  diagrams,  &c.,  relating  to 
Group  5. 

The  following  heads  show  the  principal  subjects  which 
the  sub-committee  are  anxious  should  be  illustrated  in  the 
several  classes  of  this  department,  the  illustrations  being 
expected  to  include  alike  the  conditions  of  injury  to  health 
and  the  means  proposed  for  improvement.  Besides  appa- 
ratus used,  or  proposed  for  use,  with  a  view  to  minimise 
danger  to  life  and  health,  the  exhibits  may  comprise 
models^  drawings,  specimens  both  of  harmful  products  and 
improved  products,  &c.,  and  the  committee  will  be  spe- 
cially glad  to  receive  collections  of  specimens,  models, 
diagrams,  photographs,  &c.,  showing  existing  evils  or 
noxious  conditions  which  have  been  modified  by  recent 
improvements. 

{a)  Ventilation  of  the  Workshop  :  By  simple  discharge 
of  internal  air;  by  destroying  offensive  or  injurious  quality 
of  discharged  air.  (b)  Effluvium  Nuisances  :  By  con- 
densing and  utilising  vapours  ;  by  consuming  vapours  ;  by 
other  means,  as  in  gas  works,  {c)  Dust  Nuisances  :  r.,c.  — 
In  needle-grinding,  mother-o -pearl  working,  in  weaving 
sheds.  [d)  Danger  from  Mineral  Poisons :  e.g. — In 
arsenic  works,  white-lead  works,  playing-card  making, 
card-bronzing ;  phosphorus  and  match  manufacture. 
{c)  Danger  from  Animal  Poisons  :  e.^i^. — In  wool-sorting, 
rag-picking.  (/)  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  the  Work- 
shop :  e.^. — Protection  against  heat,  injury  to  eyes  ;  against 
explosions  in  the  mine  and  elsewhere. 

Communications  relating  to  the  above  to  be  addressed 
to  *  The  Secretary,  International  Health  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington,  London ;  *  and  marked  on  the  envelope  for 
•  Workshops '  Sub- Committee. 

Memorandum  from  the  Sub-Committee  on  School 
AND  Education.— Groups  4  and  6. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  these  two  groups  : — 
Group  4.  — 77//r  5r/wf/.— Class  34.  Designs  and  models  of 
improved  buildings  for  elementary  schools,  infant  schools, 
and  creches.  Class  35.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  warm- 
ing, ventilating,  and  lighting  schools.  School  latrines, 
closets,  &c.  Class  36.  Special  school  fittings  for  storing 
and  drying  clothing.  Class  37.  School  kitchens  and 
arrangements  for  school  canteens.  Methods  of  warming 
children's  meals,  &c  Class  38.  Precaution  in  schools  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  school  sani- 
toria,  infirmaries,  &c.  Class  39.  Special  apparatus  for 
physical  training  in  schools,  gymnasia,  apparatus  for 
exercise,  drill,  &c.  Class  40.  Literature,  statistics,  dia- 
grams, &c,  relating  to  group  4. 

Group  6. — Educatioual  IVoi'ks  ani  Appliances. — 
Class  47.  Creches  and  Infant  Schools— (o)  Apparatus  and 
fittings  for  creches  and  infant  schools  ;  {b)  Games,  toys, 
and  Kindergarten  amusements  ;  (r)  Models  and  appliances 
for  leaching  ;  (d)  Examples  of  school  work.  Class  48. 
Primary  Schools— (^)  Apparatus  and  fittings  ;  (b)  Models 
and  appliances  for  leaching,  text-books,  diagrams,  and 
examples ;  (c)  Specimens  of  work  done  in  elementary 
schools.  Class  49.  Domestic  economy  in  schools  for 
girls— (tf)  Models  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
cookery,  housework,  washing  and  ironing,  needlework  and 
embroidery,  dressmaking,  artificial  flower-making,  paint- 


ing on  silk,  pottery,  &c.  ;   (/»)  Specimens  of  school  work. 
Class  50.  Handicraft  Teaching  in  Schools  for  Boys— (a) 
Apparatus  and  fittings  for  elementary  trade  teaching  in 
schools;  {b)  Specimens  of  school  work.    Class  51.  Science 
teaching — [a)  Apparatus  and  models  for  elementary  science 
instruction  in  schools,  apparatus  for  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanics,  &c.  ;    {b)  Diagrams,  copies,  text-books,  &c.  ; 
(f)   Specimens  of  the    school  work    in    these    subjects. 
Class  52.  Art  Teaching— (a)  apparatus,  models,  and   fit- 
tings for  elementary  art   instruction  in  schools;     (3)  dia- 
grams,    copies,     text-books,    &c.  ;      (r)    Specimens    of 
art    work,     modelling,     &c.,     in     schools.       Class    53. 
Technical     and     Apprenticeship     Schools— (a)     Appa- 
ratus   and    eximples  used    in    primary  and     secondary 
schools  for  teaching  handicrafts ;  {b)  Models,  plans,  and 
designs   for  the  fitting  up   of  workshop   and   industrial 
schools ;    {c)   Results   of  industrial   work  done  in   such 
schools.     Class  54.  Schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf 
and   dumb. — {a)  Apparatus  and   examples  for  teaching; 
{b)   Specimens  of  school  work.      Class  55.    Literature, 
statistics,  and  diagrams   relating  to  Group  6  and   to  the 
effects  of  *  cramming*  and   overwork   on   the   young,  &c. 
Class  56.  Collective  displays  of  school  work  and  appli- 
ances.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  Group  4  are  comprised  all 
the  exhibits  relating  to  school  construction,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings,  and  to 
means  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  scholars  by  physical 
exercises  and  otherwise.      The  classification  sufficiently 
shows  the  character  of  the  exhibits  the  Committee  would 
wish  to  see  provided.     They  would,  however,  lay  special 
stress  on  those   included  in    Class   39,   and  relating  to 
physical  education.     Tbey  would  be  glad  to  see  included 
as  many  models  as  may  be  convenient  of  typical  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  they  would  appeal  for  this  purpose  to 
school  authorities  and  managers  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  to  architects  who  have  given  special  attention  to  school 
construction,  for  the  loan  of  such  models,  as  well  as  of 
plans  and  diagrams.     The  admission  of  the  latter,  however, 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent   limited  by  considerations  of 
space.     As  regards  Class  40  of  this  group— and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  class  55  in  Group  6— the  Committee 
are  anxious  that-  this  cla«s  should  be  limited,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  EKhibiiion  being  overburdened   with 
literature.     Books  stowed  away  in  gbzed  cases,  the  backs 
only  being  visible,  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  exhibitions, 
are  of  little  practical  value  or  interest ;  and  if  available  for 
examination  a   constant  watch  is  necessary.     Group  6, 
which  forms  the  second  division  of  the  Exhibition  within 
the  province  of  this  Committee,  relates  entirely  to  educa- 
tional works  and  appliances,  these  being  restricted  to  such, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  attach  to  primary  schools,  and 
secondly,  to  scientific,  artistic,  and  technical  education  in 
secondary  and  higher  grade  schools,  it  being  understood 
that  Class  49  comprises  what  may  be  considered  as  techni- 
cal education  for  women.     Regarding  this  group  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  every  class  where  they  can  come  in  examples 
or  specimens  of  school  work  are  included.     In  the  case  of 
primary  and  infant  sdhools  the  Committee  would  be  glad 
to  see  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  strictly  limited  to  what  is 
important  or  characteristic,  and  the  same  remark  to  a  great 
extent  applies  to  Class  49. 

The  committee  would  wish  to  arrange  for  as  large  a 
display  of  maps  and  diagrams  as  the  wall  space  available 
will  permit.  Of  the  specimens  of  work  of  a  handicraft 
or  technical  character  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  see 
as  full  a  collection  as  possible,  especially  of  the  highr;r 
class  of  work  done  in  certain  foreign  schools.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary  that  extensive 
collections  of  apparatus  and  fittings  for  infant  and  ele- 
mentary schools  in  use  in  this  country  should  be  shown, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  educational 
collection  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  Exhibition.  Among  other  points, 
on  the  importance  of  which  the  committee  would  lay 
stress,  may  be  mentioned  the  artistic  decoration  of  school- 
rooms, the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  saitable  for  use  in 
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schools,  and  the  exhibition  of  objects  suitable  for  school 
museums,  or  possibly  of  a  typical  school  museum.  As  regards 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb— as 
in  all  other  departments— the  committee  would  like 
the  various  systems  to  be  fully  represented,  and  it  should 
l)e  understood  that  no  preference  would  be  given  to  one 
system  above  another  on  account  of  any  individual  views 
which  members  of  the  committee  might  entertain.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  Class  55  are  included  the  effects  of 
cramming  and  overwork  on  the  young.  The  committee 
understand  that  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  classifica- 
tion merely  in  order  that  it  might  be  included  amongst  the 
subjects  for  conferences,  and  they  do  not  understand  that 
any  exhibits  intended  to  illustrate  it  will  be  sought  for. 
As  regards  collective  displays  (Class  56)  the  committee 
will  eiMleavour  to  organise  displays  of  this  character,  which 
are  lik-ly  to  have  a  higher  educational  value  than  the 
exhibition  of  separate  articles. 


Memorandum  from  the  Sub-Committek  on  Heat- 
ing, Lighting,  Ventilating,  and  Smoke  Abate- 
ment, 

The  portion  of  Group  3,  the  dwelling,  with  which  this 
committee  proposes  to  deal  is  that  comprised  within 
Classes  24,  25,  and  26,  the  following  being  the  official 
classification : — Class  24.  Grates,  stoves,  kitcheners, 
ranges,  boilers,  &c.,  for  domestic  use.  Apparatus  for 
heating  and  warming,  smoke  abatement,  &c.  Class  25. 
Ventilators,  air-inlets  and  outlets,  cubic  space  of  rooms, 
cowls,  air  straining  and  cleansing.  Class  26.  Lighting 
apparatus  ;  (a)  Electrical  apparatus  for  illumination  and 
domestic  use,  secondary  batteries,  electroliers,  accumula- 
tors, &c. ;  (b)  Apparatus  for  lighting  by  gas,  gas  producers, 
gas  meters,  gas  fittings,  chandeliers,  &c.  ;  {c)  Oil  and 
other  lamps,  and  stoves ;  mineral  oil,  wax  and  other 
candles,  vegetable,  and  aanimal  oils.  In  Class  24  will  be 
included  methods  of  warming; — (i)  by  open  and  closed 
grates  and  stoves  ;  (2)  by  water,  air,  steam,  and  gas  appa- 
ratus, designed  to  heat  only  ;  (3)  by  similar  appliances,  but 
combining  provision  for  ventilation  and  the  heating  of 
more  than  one  apartment ;  (4)  by  similar  appliances  for 
domestic  use  specially  designed  for  the  economical  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  intended  to  minimise  the  production 
of  smoke  or  other  noxious  products  of  combustion. 

Domestic  kitcheners  will  be  included  in  this  class,  but 
appliances  for  cookery  on  a  large  scale  will  more  properly 
be  arranged  under  Class  6  (cookery,  &c.).  Furnaces  and 
steam  boilers  for  manufacturing  operations  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Exhibition. 
In  Class  25  will  be  included  special  appliances  for  ventila- 
tion, other  than  those  which  may  be  considered  more 
suitable  for  Class  24.  These  will  include  means  for  cool- 
ing the  air  supplied  to  rooms  ;  means  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  rooms ;  methods  for  testing  air 
the  results  of  experimental  researchet  into  the  state  of  air 
vitiated  by  combustion  or  by  respiration  ;  results  of  experi- 
ments on  ventilation,  and  any  other  means  of  effecting  im- 
provement in  matters  relating  to  this  class  or  of  diffusing 
knowledge  about  them.  The  official  classification  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  class  of  exhibits  which  are  desired  for 
Class  26.  It  may  be  added  that  electric  lighting  is  to  be 
limited  to  illustrations  of  its  application  to  domestic  light- 
ing. Its  use  on  a  large  scale  will  be  practically  illustrated 
by  the  arrangements  made  for  lighting  the  Exhibition 
itself.  In  the  same  way,  the  commercial  manufacture  of 
gas  is  not  included,  though  its  production  on  a  small 
scale  for  private  use  is.  Exhibits  showing  the  progress  of 
domestic  lighting,  and  affording  means  of  comparison 
between  old  and  new  systems  are  specially  desired. 
Photometric  and  other  tests  for  illuminating  materials  may 
be  added  to  the  list  contained  in  the  classification,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  methods  of  gas  lighting  should  be  shown, 
which  either  assist,  or  do  not  interfere  with  the  ventila- 
tion. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  REFUSE  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

We  learn,  from  a  graphic  article  in  the  Nottingham 
Jountal  that  the  contents  of  dry  ashpits  and  pans, 
refuse  from  middens,  vegetable  market  refuse,  and 
indescribable  rubbish  brought  in  by  private  persons 
from  fishmongers,  greengrocers,  and  others,  amounting  to 
260  tons  weekly,  which  were  formerly  deposited  in  the 
East  Croft,  Nottingham,  are  now  all  dealt  with  in  one  or 
other  way  by  the  *  Destructor,'  or  by  the  machine  which 
may  be  described  as  a  mortar  mill. 

The  dry  refuse  is  lifted  by  an  elevator  to  a  riddle  which 
separates  the  fine  ashes  from  the  coarser  rubbish  ;  the  fine 
ashes  are  mixed  with  the  market  refuse,  such  as  cabbage 
leaves,  rhubarb  leaves,  clippings  and  cuttings  off  greens, 
fish  offal,  shells  and  the  like,  and,  ground  together  ia  the 
mortar  mill,  form  a  manure  which  sells  at  a  shilling  per  ton 
more  than  the  ordinary  price  of  the  other  manure  which  is 
collected  here.     The  rougher  rubbish,  relics  of  old  barrels, 
rotten  straw,  bits  of  crockery,  fragments  of  glass,  old  shoes, 
and  masses  and  messes  of  unutterable  dankness  and  dirt,  all 
go  into  the  *  Destructor,*  which  consists  of  mighty  furnaces 
through  which  a  roaring  draft  of  air  is  continually  rushing, 
and  at  last  all  that  remains  of  this  constantly  accumulating 
rubbish  is  a  hard  slag  or  cinder,  which  is  very  good  as  a 
material  for  road  making.     But  there  is  a  selection  made 
even  from   this  dirty   rubbish  before   the    *  Destructor' 
does   its  work.     All  old  rags  are  picked  out,  and  they, 
amounting  to  a  ton  per  month,  are  sold.     Scrap  iron,  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  ton  per  week,  is  laid  aside  and  sold, 
as  are  also  bones.     There  is  in  the  yard  a  mighty  heap  of 
tin  pans,  preserved  meat  tins,  sardine  boxes,  &c.,  only  a 
fortnight's  accumulation,  and  for  these  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  certain  chemical  manufacturing  purposes.  Old 
earthenware   puncheons,  jugs,   mugs,   pitchers,    pipkins 
plates  and  dishes,    which    have    not   gone  through  the 
*  Destructor,*    all    go    towards    the    formation    of  con- 
Crete   for  street   making;    indeed    nothing   is   lost.      It 
should    be    noted    that    little    or    no    coal    is    used  in 
the    *  Destructor.*      The    varied    matters    contained   in 
the   refuse  thrown    into    it    furnish   sufficient   fuel,   and 
the   mighty  current   of  air  through  it  keeps  the  whole 
at  a  fierce  heat.     This  heat  is  sufficient  to  fully  supply 
steam,  for  the  steam  engine  of  16  horse-power,  nominal, 
which  amongst  other  duties  has  to  keep  the  steam  pump 
going  which  raises  9,000  gallons  of  water  per  hoar  from 
the  earth  into  a  lofty  cistern,  from  which  it  is  supplied  at 
a  high  pressure  for  cleansing  purposes  all  over  the  pre- 
mises.    In  addition  to  this,  the  same  engine  gives  motion 
to  the  dynamic  electrical  machine,  by  which  the  electric 
light  is  kept  steadily  burning  in  the  various  sheds,  yards, 
&c.,  when  required.     The  chimney  of  the  'Destructor*  is 
the  highest  in  this  district  ;  its  foundation  alone  cost  ;f  500, 
and  consequently  any  gases  which  may  escape  from  it  are 
diluted  and  dissipated  far  away,  so  as  to  be  rendered  quite 
innoxious.     Of  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  large  supply 
of  water  there  is  ample  evidence,   as  every  night  4,000 
closet  pails  are  here  thoroughly  washed  out  by  water  at 
high  pressure.  Of  these  closet  pails  there  are  vast  numbenv 
here,  some  in  store,  some  being  repaired,  and  others  being 
coated  with  tar  or  pitch  ;  26,200  of  these  pails  are  now  in 
use  in  the  borough.     Then  the  carts,  of  which  there  arc 
43,  have  all  to  be  washed  clean  every  day  and  staod  in 
rows  ready  for  their  next  night*s  needful  work.     To  fadJi- 
tate  the  removal  of  all  the  manure  which  the  Health  Com- 
mittee  have  to  dispose  of,  a  branch  from  the  canal  aoc* 
sidings  from  the  railway  come  into  the  premises,  an  trucks, 
and  boits  are  constantly  being  loaded  with  this  requisite 
for  the  fertilisation  of  the  land,  which  is  freely  Iwigbt  bjr 
all  the  agriculturists  whose  farms  lie  near  canal  or  nul**)*- 
A  few  words  as  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  numerous  workmen  employed  by  theHetlth 
Committee  may  be  interesting.      There  is  what  may  ^ 
called  a  dressing-room  ;  here  the  men  change  their clotb^ 
taking  off  the  very  dingy,  dusty,  and  somewhat  odoriferoB^ 
garments   which    they    weai:   when    ensaeed    in  ^^ 
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far  from  pleasant  labour,  and  putting  on  their  decent 
suits  when  their  work  ceases.  There  is  a  rough  but  con- 
venient lavatory,  plentifully  supplied  with  soft  water 
condensed  from  the  steam  engine,  with  soap  and  towels 
almost  ad  libitum,  where  they  can  have  a  •  thorough  good 
wash/  and  after  this  they  can  refresh  themselves  at  the 
•Sanitary  Workman's  Caf^.*  The  baiMinij  for  this 
purpose  is  supplied  by  the  Corporation,  and  it  is  quite  self- 
supporting  so  far  as  its  current  expenses  are  concerned. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  supplied  at  one  halfpenny  per  cup, 
soup  at  one  penny  per  pint  (and  very  good  soup  it  is), 
cooked  potatoes  at  one  penny  per  pound.  The  cafe  is 
open  from  i  to  2  a.m.,  from  8  to  8.30  A.M.,  and  from 
12  to  I  at  noon.  There  are  conveniences  for  cooking  or 
heating  any  meat  that  the  workmen  may  bring,  and  as  they 
leave  off  work  at  5.30  they  can  all  go  *  home  to  their  tea ' 
in  the  evening.  Recently  a  very  necessary,  but  mebncholy 
addition  has  been  made  to  this  cluster  of  buildings. 
Behind  a  pair  of  heavy  gates  in  an  enclosed  yard  stands 
the  mortuary  ;  on  entering  this  place  we  Hrst  are  in  a  lofty, 
well-lighted  apartment,  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  post-mortem  exami- 
nations ;  adjoining  to  this  are  two  smaller  rooms  for  the 
reception  of  the  bodies  who  have  been  found  dead,  or  which, 
dying  perhaps  in  some  closely  packed  miserable  lodging, 
have  been  removed  here,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of 
the  living,  and  for  a  regard  to  decency  and  respect  for  the 
dead.  All  here  is  quiet,  decent,  orderly,  and  clean.  The 
extensive  and  complete  sanitary  works  in  Nottingham  owe 
much  of  their  excellence  in  their  details  to  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Nuisances,  Mr.  W.  Richards,  under  the  scien- 
tific superintendence  of  the  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Seaton  ; 
whilst  the  whole  organisation  is  watched  over  and  kept 
well  up  to  the  mark  by  the  indefatigable  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee,  Mr.  Alderman  Ford.  The  powerful 
Destructors,  which  do  so  much  needful  work  in  the  clear- 
ing away  all  that  is  objectionable,  and  the  machinery  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  &  Fryer,  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Uro^n,  l)orough 
engineer. 


THE  HABITS  O?  THi:  LANDLORD. 

At  the  second  annual  soiree  and  concert  of  the  employe's 
of  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Department,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  M*Leod,  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell,  medical  officer 
of  health,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address 
said,  the  sanitary  inspector  is  the  most  important  public 
official  of  the  day.  I  look  for  the  solution  of  these 
social  questions  which  are  agitating  the  political  and  phi- 
lanthropic world  rather  to  the  patient,  plodding,  continuous 
dealing  with  detail  from  day  to  day,  of  which  the  work  of 
the  sanitar)'  inspector  is  the  type,  than  to  heroic  legislation 
on  new  lines.  The  outcast  poor  will  not  be  restored  to 
the  houses  of  comfort  and  respectability  by  any  volcanic 
elevating  force,  but  only  by  the  quiet  systematic  *  pegging 
away '  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  the  School  Board  officer, 
the  city  missionary,  the  district  visitor,  and  the  like  humble 
representatives  of  benevolent  laws  and  spontaneous  phi- 
lanthropy. I  maintain  that  the  outcast  poor  even  of 
London  will  be  elevated  only  by  the  continuous  *  pegging 
away  *  of  the  same  band  of  agencies.  I  know  that  Mr. 
M*Leod  put  into  the  hand  of  his  district  inspectors 
copies  of  that  valuable  pamphlet  *The  Bitter  Cry  of 
Outcast  Lo'^don,*  and  that  you  have  read  it  care- 
fully, as  T  have  myself.  I  know  that  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  daily  work  of  the  sanitary  dis- 
tricts of  Glasgow  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
if  by  some  organisations  of  the  sanitary  executive  I 
of  London  the  same  steady  improvement  of  existing  laws  ' 
could  be  systematically  carried  out  over  the  whole  area  of 
London  the  worst  details  of  that  pamphlet  would  gradually 
disappear.      Speaking  directly  to    the  department,  Dr.  j 


Russell  said :  You  have  detected  and  removed  16, 800  serexal 
'  nuisances,'  of  the  varied  nature  of  which   I  shall  have 
something  to  say  subsequently ;  you  have  forwarded  to 
other  munknpal  departmcnis  some  hundreds  of  reports 
regarding  conditions  to  which  they  have  attended';  you' 
have  measured  and  regulated  the  number  of  inmates  in» 
and  in.«pected  from  time  to  time,  houses  let  in  lodging*, 
formerly  registered,   numbering  about   1,900  houses  of 
various  sizes,  but  chiefly  of  one  to  three  apartments  ;  yoa 
have    made    3,300    periodical    inspections    of    common' 
lodging-houses,  enforcing   their  special   regulations,  and 
prosecuting  where  necessary  ;  you  have  made  39,600  night 
inspections  of  small  ticketed  houses,  and  brought  1,900 
householders  of  that  class  before  the  magistrates  for  over- 
crowding ;  you  have  made  300  703  house-to-house  visita- 
tions by  day  in  your  search  for  cases  of  in'ectious  disease 
and  for  ordinary  nuisances,    and  in  the  course  of  those 
visitations  have  discovered  4,600  cases  ;  you  have  received 
information  from  other  sources  of  5,000  additional  ca^s, 
making  9,600  in  all  to  which  you  have  applied  various 
preventive  measures,  such  as  the  removal  to  hospital  of 
1,850  cases,  and  to  quarantine  in  the  eruption  direct  of 
330  persons  from  infectious  houses  and  the  fumigation  of 
6.8oo  apartments,  the  lime-washing  of  5,000  wholly  and  of 
1,000  partially,  the  washing  of  370,000  articles  of  clothing, 
the  beating  of  1,700  carpets,  the  burning  and  replacing  of 
3,400  beds  ;  you  have  inspected  70  bakehouses  ;  you  have 
submitted  to  the  city  analyst  sixty  samples  of  adulterated 
food,  and  instituted  nineteen  prosecutions — the  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  your  work,  owing  to  the  loopholes^ 
which  exist  in  the  meshes  of  the  Adulteration  Act ;  you' 
have  made  3,000  inspections  of  food,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  16,600  lbs.   of  fish,    3,300  lbs.    of  pork, 
600  lbs.  of  beef,  and  other  large  quantities  of  unwhole- 
some articles  of  food  ;  you  have  enforced  the  provisions  of 
the  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk  shops  order,  the  number 
of  premises  registered  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  sifting 
the   applications,   being   1,160;   you   have  interred  520 
bodies  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Act ;  you  have  vaccinated  1,500  children,  and  re- 
vaccinated  fifty  adults  ;  and,  finally,  you  have  applied  the 
smoke  lest  to  the  drains  of  236  tenements,  in  only  seven 
of  which  were  they  found  to  be  in  good  order.     Such  has 
been  the  work  done  by  the  department  in  one  year,  and 
such  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  from  year  to  yenr 
with,  I  trust,  increasing  intelligence  and  efficiency.     Wc 
do  not  say  that  our  work  is  perfect ;  we  do  not  say  that 
Glasgow  is  by  any  means,  in  a  sanitary  aspect,  a  perfect 
city.     Far  from  it.     The  most  partial  critic  could  point 
out  much  that  is  not  creditable  to  us— it  may  be,  even 
cases  where  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  duty.     We  sani- 
tary officials  are  accustomed  to  hear  most  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  from  landlords  and  their  representatives.     They 
argue  that  the  houses  are  as  good  as  the  people  deserve, 
that  if  you  installed  them  in  rooms  in  the  West  End  they 
would  soon  make  them  as  bad  as  their  dens  in  the  Salt 
Market.  I  am  goin^  to  use  some  plain  language  about  land- 
lords (including  hou:>e-factors  and  all  their  doings,  for  which 
landlords  are  clearly  responsible),  and  before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  say  that   while   I  must  use   the   collective  term 
*  landlords,'  I  do  not  mean  that  all  are  alike.     This  pro- 
viso is  not   logically  necessary,    but  still   to  avert   any 
virtuous  indignation  I  make  it.     You  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  books  of  the  Sanitary  Department  to  find  that  there 
are  sins  on  both  sides ;  and  with  which  side  ought  we 
have  most  sympathy — with   the  educated,    astute,  well- 
clad,    well-fed,   associated,   demonstrating,    many-voiced 
landlord,  or  the  ignorant,  ill-fed,   isolated,  abject  tenant* 
afrnid  to  speak,  lest  with  his  poverty  and  his   habits  he 
should  be  turned  wholly  adrift?    But  I  leave  this  question 
of  sympathy  aside.     We  have  to  do  with  the  question  of 
fact.     What  are  the  habits  of  the  landlords,  the  habits  of 
whose  tenants  are  so  carefully  made  patent  ?    What  are 
nuisances  ?    Of  those  1 6, 800  which  you  have  removed,  fully 
12,000  come  under  the  definition  of  the  Public  Health 
Act : — *Any  insufficiency  of  size,   neglect  of  structure. 
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defect  of  ventilation,  want  of  repair  or  proper  drainage, 
or  suitable  water-closet  or  privy  accommodation  or  cess- 
pool, and  any  other  matter  or  circumstance,  renderinj^ 
any  inhabited  house,  building,  premises,  or  part  thereof, 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  is  un6t  for  human 
habitation  or  use.*     Now,  you  will  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  within  the  scope  of  this  definition  for  which  the 
landlord   is  not  responsible  ;    and    I    say    that  there  is 
nothing  which   can   be   enforced    under    this    definition 
upon  the  landlord  which,   as  a   matter  of  duty  between 
man    and     man,     as    a    matter    of    moral    obligation 
alone,    he    is    not    bound    to    do.      I    hold     landlords 
responsible  for  all  the  doings  of  their  factors.     He  rarely, 
if  ever,  makes  an  inspection  of  the  material  condition  of 
his  tenement ;   hardly  ever  has  a  tradesman  to  observe 
and  at  once  repair  these  derangements  of  drains,   shores, 
pipes,  and  working  apparatus  of  a  house  which  are  sooner 
or  later  to  occur.     Nay,  more  ;  every  post  brings  to  Mr. 
M'Leod  letters  and  post- cards,  mostly  anonymous,  telling 
him  of  the  most  serious  nuisances  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly complained  of  to  the  landlord,  and  *he  has  done 
nothing,*  and  every  day  similar  complaints  are  made  at 
the  Sanitary  Office.     In  short,  where  the   'habits  of  the 
people  *  are  most  heard  of  the  habits  of  the  landlord  are 
these — to  ignore  entirely  his  moral  responsibility,  and  to 
regard  his  legal  responsibility  as  created  only  by  the  official 
notice  of  the  sanitary  inspector.    He  looks  for  no  nuisance; 
he  does  not  see  it  as  a  landlord  even  where  it  is  before  his 
bodily  eyes  when  he  is  collecting  his  rents  ;  he  does  not 
acknowledge  it  when  his  tenants  point  it  out  to  him  ;  he 
waits  until  he  is  officially  notified  that  it  is  there,  and  in 
many  cases  he  parleys  and  fences  with  the  sanitary  in- 
spector until  he  gets  on  the  threshold  of  the  court  of  law, 
and  then  at  last,  with  the  worst  possible  grace,  he  does  his 
duty.     In  short,  if  you  were  shown  the  nuisance  registers 
of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Glasgow,  without  knowing 
what    they    are,    you    would    say    that   ihey    were    the 
well-kept  books  of  the  clerk  of  works  of  the  landlords 
of  Glasgow.     You  see  in  the  one  column  details  of  the 
nuisance — choked  drains,    burst  soil-pipes,    water-closets 
with  specified  derangements  ofapparatus,  roofs  out  of  repair, 
so  that  the  water  drips  into  a  bed,  and  so  on  — and  in 
another  column  technical  details  •  the  work  requisite  to  l>e 
done.     All  this  is  copied  out  and  sent  to  the  landlonl. 
We  even  test  his  drains  to  enable  him  to  know  wheiher 
they  are  in  order,  though  he  frequently  recuses,  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  suspicion,  lest  we  should  push  him  into 
expense.     Yet  he  is  not  thankful  for  this  gratuitous  assist- 
ance in  the  management  of  his  property.    I  say  gratuitous, 
because  who  pays  for  all  this  ?    In  Glasgow  the  landlord 
pays  sanitary  assessment  on  houses  rented  at  4/.   and 
under,  receiving  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent,  for  his 
trouble  ;  but  above  4/.  rental  the  whole  assessment  is  paid 
by  the  tenant     The  rental  on  a  pound  the  landlord  pays 
is  decreasing  year  by  year,  so  that  it  is  now  only  half  what 
it  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  you  have  an  occupier's  rental 
of  3,037,000/.  paying  full  rates,  against  a  landlord's  rental 
of  28,400/.  paying  three-fourth  rates.     The  incidence  of 
taxation   is   a  profound    and    intricate    question,    but  it 
requires  only  a  sense  of  justice  to  convince  us  that  the 
landlords  of  Glasgow  ought  at  least  to  be  grateful  to  the 
sanitary  department  for  assisting  tliem  to  maintain  their 
property,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenants.     I  think  I  have  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  habits  of  the  landlords  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  law  as  presently  adminis- 
tered does  not  tend  to  make  them  better. 


Lower  Thames  Valley  Drainage.— Following  the 
cximple  of  Morllake  and  Kew,  the  Chiswick  Local  Board 
ha\e  decided  to  oppose  the  construction  of  extensive: 
sewerage  works  at  Mortlake,  as  proposed  by  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board.  It  is  understood! 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  vigorously  oppose  the 
project. 


HEALTH   OF   IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
in  Ireland  for  March  1883  shows  the  facts  re- 
lating to  marriages  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1882,  and 
those  for  births  and  deaths  for  the  first  or  winter  quarter 
of  1883.  The  births  and  marriages  were  below  their 
averages  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  recent  years, 
while  the  deaths  showed  an  excess.  The  returns  of 
pauperism  for  the  quarter,  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  show  but  slight  variation 
in  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief,  but 
nn  increase  in  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  ;  the  num- 
Ijers  both  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  considerably 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  preceding 
ten  years. 

The  births  registered  during  the  three  months  ending 
March  31  last  were  32,065,  which  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  25*4  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of 
this  year,  estimated  at  5,042,572  persons  :  this  rate  was 
slightly  below  the  average  in  ttie  corresponding  period  of 
the  five  years  1878-82.  In  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland 
the  birth-rales  were  25*5  in  Leinster,  247  in  Munster, 
24 '5  in  Ulster,  and  24*6  in  Connaught. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  the  deaths  rcgistercvl 
in  Ireland  were  29,558,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  23-4 
per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  which  was  I'l 
above  the  average  rale  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  t  he- 
five  years  1878-82.  This  excess  was  principally  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
quarter,  which  especially  affected  elderly  persons  ;  com- 
pared with  the  comparatively  mild  first  quarter  of  18S2, 
the  death-rate  among  persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  showed  an  excess  of 
no  less  than  36  per  cent.  In  Leinster  the  general  death- 
rate  last  quarter  was  26*4,  in  Munster  207,  in  Ulster  24*2, 
and  in  Connaught  18 '2. 

The  29,558  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  in  the  quarter 
under  notice  included  615  from  'fever'  (principally 
enteric),  501  from  whooping-cough,  439  from  diarrhcca. 
342  from  scarlet  fever,  220  from  measles,  69  from 
diphtheria,  and  4  from  small-pox.  Thus,  2,193  deaths 
resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  a 
rate  of  17  per  1,000,  against  2'0  in  England  and  Wales 
from  these  di-^eases  during  the  same  period.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in 
Ireland  last  quarter  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  those  in 
the  preceding  quarter.  Whooping-cough  was  the  only 
prevailing  epidemic,  though  the  mortality  from  fever  ex- 
ceeded that  recorded  in  recent  quarters.  Measles  and 
scarlet  fever  were  prevalent  in  the  province  of  U  Ister,  the 
latter  in  the  town  of  Belfast. 

The  return  contains  an  interesting  and  valuable  table 
relating  to  the  mortality  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. In  the  fgriy-eight  urban  sanitary  districts  of  the 
country  (including  Dublin),  comprising  a  population  of 
rather  more  than  a  million  persons,  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  the  quarter  was  32*3,  and  the 
zymotic  rate  3*5  ;  in  the  rural  sanitary  districts,  containing 
a  population  somewhat  exceeding  four  millions,  the  death- 
rate  did  not  exceed  20*5,  and  the  zymotic  rate  was  only 
1*2.  In  Dublin,  consisting  of  nine  urban  districts,  and 
having  a  population  estimated  at  349,685,  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  was  34*2,  and  the  z}Tnotic  rate  37.  In 
l^ndon  during  the  same  period  these  rates  were  but  22*1 
and  2'i  respectively,  and  in  Edinburgh  21 'i  and  26  per 
1,000. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Irish  seaports  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1883  was  13,399,  and  was  900  less 
than  the  number  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882,  but 
3,408  above  the  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  ten 
years  1873-82.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
the  number  of  emigrants  of  Irish  origin  who  left  the  various 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  emigration  officers  are 
stationed,  which  had  t^n  7,458  and  11,159  in  the  first 
quarters  of  188 1  and  1883,  declined  again  to  9,510  in  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  last. 
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SANITARY    ANTICIPATIONS     AND     SUGGES- 
TIONS. 

Bv  Our  Roving  Commissioner, 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the  year  1884  will  not 
prove  an  uneventful  one  to  those  connected  with  the 
different  branches  of  sanitary  appliances,  or  those  ques- 
tions connected  with  public  or  domestic  welfare  in  which 
the  Sanitary  Record  interests  itself. 

77ie  Dangers  accruing  from  the  Upsetting  of  Mineral  Oil 
Lamfis, — The  raising  of  this  important  question,  to  which 
I  alluded  in  my  last,  has  already  been  productive  of  some 
good  results.  I  have  received  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
and  have  had  communications  with  many  lamp  manu- 
facturers, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  have  admitted 
the  necessity  pointed  out.  Nearly  all  of  them,  however, 
complain  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  with  regard 
to  any*improvement  introduced  for  their  safety  if  it  costs  a 
trifle  more.  The  Silber  Light  Company  inform  me  that 
some  time  since  they  introduced  on  their  lowest  priced 
lamps  an  attachment  such  as  I  suggested,  but  because  the 
retail  price  of  the  lamps  was  increased  a  few  pence  it  met 
with  scarcely  any  demand,  and  ihev  were  induced  to  let 
it  drop.  I  am,  notwithstanding,  hopeful  that  they  will 
again  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and  re-introduce 
something  for  the  purpose.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
drawings  from  a  firm  in  Manchester  who  have  recently 
patented  a  new  invention  of  a  somewhat  novel  but  simple 
character,  which,  if  it  be  purchased  by  the  public,  should 
effect  the  purpose  ;  but  as  it  is  not  quite  ready  for  sale, 
I  defer  any  description  until  it  is  before  the  public. 

Accidents  from  Lifts. — This  is  another  question  concern- 
ing life  and  limb  constantly  at  stake,  and  which  requires 
attention  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  and  of  those 
who  use  lifts.  These  appliances,  which  have  become 
a  necessity  in  many  instances  on  account  of  the  alterel 
conditions  under  which  warehouses  are  erected  and  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  are  yearly  increasing  in  number, 
and  with  their  extension  accidents  become  more  numerous. 
These  occur  from  two  causes,  the  breakage  of  the  chain 
or  rope  by  which  the  lifts  are  raised,  and  from  persons 
falling  into  the  well  or  opening  in  which  they  travel. 
There  is  in  existence  an  Act  of  Parliament  compelling 
manufacturers  to  *  fence  *  machinery,  but  whether  its  pro- 
visions are  clear  enough  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  users 
of  lifts  to  adopt  some  protective  appliance  to  prevent  acci- 
dents I  do  not  know  ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  in 
numerous  buildings  let  out  in  oftices,  lifts  are  at  work  all 
day  long  with  unguarded  openings  on  every  floor,  appear- 
ing almost  to  solicit  accidents.  This  class  of  hoist  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  series  of  cages,  separated  from  each 
other  in  height  about  the  distance  between  each  floor ;  on 
*iTiving  at  the  top  floor  they  traverse  a  short  plane  and 
*nd  then  descend,  their  action  being  continuous  ;  conse- 
quently we  have  two  wells  to  guard  against.  The 
distance  between  these  is  quite  sufficient,  should  a  false 
step  occur,  to  break  limbs  at  the  least ;  but  in  the 
Case  of  warehouses,  where  only  one  cage  is  employed, 
*yd  only  raised  or  lowered  at  intervals,  the  depth  from  the 
^ber  floors  is  so  great  that  death  would  in  all  probability 
*nsuc  as  the  result  of  a  fall.  The  last  accident  I  read  of, 
^ly  a  week  or  so  since,  was  of  this  character.  As  regards 
the  breaking  of  the  raising  gear,  there  are  already  inven- 
^ons  to  secure  the  stoppage  of  the  cage  in  such  cases  ;  one 
Jf  the  most  to  be  relied  on,  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
jeJng  that  of  Messrs.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,  of  Birming- 
W,  and  which  I  see  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary 
*^XCORD  of  Dec.  15  last,  in  connection  with  an  exhibition 
^  Bristol  where  it  was  on  view.  What  appears  to  me 
^  be  as  much  required  is  a  protection  on  each  floor  to 
Prevent  falling  into  the  opening.  Such  an  arrangement 
'^Md  be  of  an  automatic  character  to  ensure  its  being 
^Wiys  in  its  proper  position  as  a  guard.  Difficult  as  it 
•■y  at  first  sight  appear,  surely  the  ingenuity  of  inventors 
^  be  exercised  with  success  in  so  humane  a  cause. 


The  IntemcUioncU  Health  Exhibition,  — This  Exhibition 
is  creating  as  much  interest  as  the  recent  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  of  a 
thoroughly  representative  character,  and  to  the  general 
public  will  probably  prove  more  interesting  than  its  pre- 
decessor, on  account  of  the  very  comprehensive  character 
of  the  exhibits,  appealing  as  they  will  to  every  class  of  the 
community— as  to  what  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and 
surround  themselves  with,  in  great  detail.  A  considerable 
strain  is  being  placed  upon  the  executive,  as  the  time  at  their 
disposal  since  the  closing  of  the  last  exhibition  was  com- 
paratively short  for  such  an  undertaking,  but  they  are 
working  with  a  will  that  should  insure  success. 

In  connection  with  the  Exhibition  my  attention  has  been 
called  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Pare  &  Co.,  merchants,  of  126 
London  Wall,  and  Yokohama,  Japan,  to  a  scheme  set  on 
foot  for  representing  provincial,  colonial,  and  foreign 
exhibitors.  These  gentlemen  propose  to  act  as  agents  to 
any  firms  who  will  entrust  their  representations  to  them. 
They  offer  to  apply  for  space,  clear  and  receive  goods,  fit 
up  stands,  arrange  exhibits,  and  provide  efficient  assistants  ; 
and,  in  short,  do  everything  that  the  exhibitor  himself  would 
be  likely  to  consider  necessary  were  he  present  himself  in 
proprid  persond.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  some  such 
systems  having  been  carried  out  in  previous  exhibitions 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  they  have  not  always  proved 
as  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  as  could  have  been  wished. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  incfuire  into  Messrs.  Fare's 
scheme,  and  while  beingj  of  opinion  that  no  representative 
is  equal  to  the  exhibitor  himselif,  I  believe  that  the  firm  in 
question  are  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  they  offer  to 
undertake,  and  that  anyone  who  places  his  representation 
in  their  hands  will  be  honourably  and  efficiently  dealt  with. 

Ventilation. — This  still  remains  a  somewhat  vexfed 
question,  from  the  fact  that  no  authoritative  verdict  on 
the  different  appliances  has  as  yet  been  pronounced  by 
any  public  body  who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
Of  late  years  the  number  of  makers  of  ventilating  appli- 
ances for  all  purposes  have  very  much  increased,  and 
although  there  is  not  a  vast  difference  of  arrangement 
in  the  construction  of  many,  there  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  makers  to  claim  certain  advantages  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  The  Sanitary  Institute  have  taken  several 
of  these  apparatus  in  hand,  and  manufacturers  have 
waited  very  anxiously  for  their  report,  but,  to  their  rlis- 
app  intment,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  nt 
Glasgow  in  September  and  October  last.  Professor  Corfield, 
in  announcing  the  awards,  intimated  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  ventilators  they  had  had  under  test,  owing  to 
their  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  instruments  sufficiently 
to  be  reliel  on  for  the  purpose.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  the  question  must  remain  in  abeyance  sint  die^  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  to  those  manufacturers 
who  have  placed  their  inventions  in  the  hands  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  whilst  it  casts  a  slur 
on  the  makers  of  mathematical  instruments  that  is  not  alto- 
gether deserved.  Perhaps  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  one  firm  at  least  whose  instru- 
ments may  be  relied  upon  with  absolute  certainty.  I  alUule 
to  those  made  by  Messrs.  John  Davis  &  Son,  of  Derby 
and  London,  who  are  the  original  makers  of  the  Biranv 
Patent  Anemometer,  an  instrument  in  use  in  ail  mines: 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  be- 
sides. In  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  day^  since  with 
one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  he  told  me  that  they  were 
prepared  to  supply  any  number  of  anemometers  that 
should  register  exactly  alike,  and  with  the  most  perfert 
accuracy.  I  commend  this  announcement  of  the  Messrs. 
Davis  to  the  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  The 
inventor  of  this  anemometer  is  also  the  patentee  of  an 
anemometer  testing  machine  and  standard  anemometer, 
probably  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  to  be  met  with, 
and  every  instrument  made  by  the  firm  undergoes  the 
ordeal  of  a  severe  trial  by  this  apparatus,  which  is  . 
fixed  in  a  specially  arranged   room  at  Messrs.  Davis's 
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works  at  Derby.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  by 
certain  makers  of  ventilating  appliances  that  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  or 
settling  this  question,  and  placing  each  invention  before 
the  public  on  its  merits.  It  is  contended  that  the  ventila^ 
tion  of  buildings  generally  is  now  considered  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, and  has  become  of  national  importance,  that  the 
highest  authorities  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
that  the  tests  should  be  made  gratuitously,  the  paying  of 
fees,  which  to  men  of  small  means  is  a  heavy  tax,  being 
generally  objected  to  upon  principle,  and  as  frequently 
causing  invidious  remarks,  if  long  delays  occur  in  the 
announcement  of  results.  My  correspondents  urge  that 
the  Exhibition  is  to  remain  open  about  six  months,  and,  if 
the  tests  were  commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
opening,  sufficient  time  would  in  all  probability  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  tests  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition 
were  carried  out  gratuitously,  with  the  utmost  liberality 
and  at  great  cost  to  the  committee,  who  did  not  shrink 
from  incurring  it,  as  they  considered  the  question  one  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  they  further  allude  to  the  compre- 
hensive official  report,  embodying  these  tests,  that  has  been 
published ;  a  volume  that,  it  was  remarked,  will  be  an 
authority  for  many  years  to  come. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


714.  (1883.)  Improvements  in  the  Means  of 
Apparatus  for  Warming  Houses  :  S.  Deards,  Har- 
LOW,  Essex.  [6d.]  -  -This  invention  consists  in  construct- 
ing behind  the  grate  a  supplementary  flue  which  may 
communicate  at  its  upper  part  with  the  ordinary  flue,  and 
in  forming  at  the  back  of  the  grate  or  fireplace  a  numbei 


FIC.2. 


of  openings  leading  into  the  supplementary  flue.  The 
coil  is  led  into  and  through  the  supplementary  flue,  and 
this  flue  as  well  as  the  ordinary  flue  is  fitted  with  a  damper, 
which  can  be  worked  by  a  handle  at  the  front  of  the  grate 
or  otherwise.  Fig.  i  of  the  annexed  drawings  is  a  front 
elevation,  and  Fig,  2  a  side  elevation,  a  is  the  fire-grate, 
the  bars  of  which  are  hollow  and  form  part  of  a  coil  or 
SjTstem  of  hot  water  pipes  for  warming  other  parts  of  the 
house  or  greenhouse,  d  is  the  ordinary  flue  from  the  fire- 
place, and  r  is  a  damper  or  regulator  to  the  same,  worked 
by  a  handle  J.  Behind  the  grate  b  a  supplementary  flue 
or  fire-box,  r,  which  may  either  communicate  with  the  flue, 
d,  as  shown,  or  with  other  outlet,  the  communication  being 
r^;ulated  by  a  damper,/,  worked  by  a  handle,  ^.  In  the 
back,  //,  of  the  fire-place  are  a  number  of  openings,  r, 
leading  into  the  supplementary  flue,  e.  The  coil  of  pipes, 
a,  which  forms  the  grate  extends  into  the  supplementary 
flue,  f,  as  shown.  When  the  damper  c  is  open  and  the 
damper/ closed,  the  products  of  combustion  pass  into  the 
ordinary  flue,  6,  in  the  usual  way.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  damper  c  is  closed  and  the  damper /opened, 


the  draught  is  downwards  through  the  fire,  the  products  of 
combustion  passing  through  the  openings  i  into  the  sup- 
plementary flue  or  fire-box,  e,  and  thence  to  the  ordinary 
flue,  /'.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  t, 
fitted  with  a  valve,  /',  which  is  worked  by  a  handle,  /,  so 
that  in  case  the  heat  in  the  supplementary  flue,  <*,  becomes 
too  great,  air  can  be  admitted  directly  thereto,  and  the 
draught  through  the  fire  be  proportionately  diminished. 

775.  (1883.)  Improvements  for  Consuming  Smokx 
IN  Furnaces  :  La  Compagnie  du  Chauffage  In- 
pusTRiEL,  Paris, /^r  J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.  [&f.]— This 
invention  relates  to  means  or  apparatus  for  effecting  th6 
consumption  of  smoke  in  furnaces  by  avoiding  the  admission 
of  an  excess  of  air  and  automatically  regulating  the  volume 
of  air  introduced  underneath  the  bars  and  also  in  some 
cases  by  employing  a  smoke-consuming  apparatus  having  a 
steam  jet,  which  is  automatically  brought  into  action  at 
certain  times  for  a  limited  period,  as  hereinafter  described. 


The  eflfect  of  this  combination  is  that  when  the  furnace 
door  is  opened  the  free  extremities  of  the  levers  D  and  H 
will  describe  arcs  of  circles,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines, 
thereby  moving  the  valve  spindle  K  by  the  intervention  of 
the  crank  L  and  lever  j,  and  thus  closing  the  valve  to  an 
extent  that  can  be  regulated  by  shifting  the  crank  pin  A  in 
the  holes  in  the  lever.  The  figure  gives  a  side  elevation  of 
an  arrangement  of  mechanism  for  working  the  valve^ 
whereby  the  valve  is  closed  when  the  furnace  door  is 
opened,  but  opens  again  gradually  after  the  door  has  been 
shut  so  as  not  to  return  to  its  normal  position  until  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time.  ^    ^d 

904.  (1883.)  Waste  Preventing  Cisterns  :  B.  C. 
Cross,  C.E,  York.  [6</.]— This  invention  consists  in 
constructing  a  waste  preventing  cistern  for  closets,  urinals, 
or  any  other  purpose  where  a  certain  quantity  is  required 
to  be  drawn  off  at  each  discharge  of  the  cistern.     The 


action  is  as  follows.  The  ball  valve  fills  the  cistern  and 
when  nearly  the  required  qttantity  is  in  the  cistern  the 
catch  B  is  projected  on  to  the  lever  D.  Should  the  lcT«f 
be  then  pulled  it  slightly  raises  the  valve  E  (the  lever Jj 
so  fixed  that  it  can  only  lift  the  valve  a  certain  regnUted 
height),  the  water  then  rushes  through  the  valve  seit  K 
into  the  can  F  ;  this  can  has  a  holie  in  the  bottom  of  stf*^ 
but  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  valve  seat,  conseqacw 
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when  the  water  suddenly  rushes  into*  the  can  it  is  thus 
weighted  and  becomes  heavier  than  the  valve  E  and 
causes  the  valve  to  rise  higher  than  the  lever  can  lift  it — 
when  immediately  by  reasoki  of  theHoat  being  lifted  out  of 
the  water,  the  catch  ialls  back  to  its  original  position — the 
water  then  continues  to  discharge  until  the  cistern  is  nearly 
empty,  when  the  can  F  again  becomes  lighter  than  the 
valve  E,  and  immediately  the  valve  returns  to  its  seat, 
whether  the  lever  be  up  or  down. 

984.  (i883,)  Facihtating  Draughts,  &c.  F. 
Ha>cmond,  London.  [6^]— In  both  of  thie  views  the 
same  letters  indicate  corresponding  parts  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pot  is  formed  in  two  parts,  the  lower  portion 
a  and  the  upper  portion  or  cap  b.  The  internal  diameter 
of  the  upper  portion  ^'  of  this  cap  b  is  of  about  the  same 
dimension  as  the  internal  diameter  of  the  main  body  or 
outlet  tf'  of  the  pot  a,  but  this  cap  or  upper  portion  is 
enlarged  progressively  downwards  to  about  the  part  I^  so 


ric  I 
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83  when  applied  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  part  a  to 
leave  space  between  the  part  b"^  and  the  exterior  of  the 
part  a'  for  the  free  passage  of  air  to  act  upon  the  smoke 
and  products  of  combustion  to  facilitate  upward  draught  as 
well  as  to  prevent  a  down  draught.  The  cap  or  upper 
portion  b  rests  on  projections  a^  from  the  part  a,  and  there 
are  ribs  or  suitable  parts  a*  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  cor- 
rect relations  between  the  upper  portion  of  the  part  a  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  part  b, 

1271.  (1883.)  Sanitary  Closet  Receptacles: 
C.  K.  Lawton,  Manchester,  Sanitary  Inspector. 
[6</.] — This  invention  relates  firstly  to  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  sanitary  pails  or  receptacles  used  in  con- 
junction with  what  are  known  as  'sanitary  closets,'  \ty 
which  the  solid  organic  excrement  deposited  therein  will 
become  separated  from  the  urine  or  liquid,  thereby  prevent- 


ing the  aforesaid.  soUd  matter  from  becoming  offensive' 
whilst  remaining  in  snch  pail  or  receptacle,  thus  requiring 
^sa|d,pailor  rec^tacle  to  be  less  frequently  rempved' 
W  QBtdtvli^  and  cleansing  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
doe.    iTic  figure  gives  a  side  view  partly  in  section  of  so 


-much  of  a  closet  as  is  requisite  to'iUiistmte  this  invention.'} 
.  At  ^  is  the  seat  of  the  closet,  provided  with  a  guard  /j  to 
'  direct  the  urine  into  the  pail  or  receptacle  a,  which  is ' 
'  placed  beneath  the  seat  e.  The  floor  g  of  the  closet  is 
formed  with  a  sunk  portion  recess  or  depression  A,  of  suit- 
able form  for  rec<^iving  the  bottom  of  the  pail  or  receptacle 
a  above  described.  The  floor  g  of  the  closet  above  named 
may  be  formed  of  stone,  cement,  plaster,  earthenware, 
metal,  or  any  suitable  material 

\  1239.  (1883.)  Fresh  Air  Injector  and  Downcast 
Ventilator  :  S.  L.  Low,  Jun.,  B.A.,  London,  W.C. 
[6^.] — This  new  or  improved  injector  or  ventilator  is 
especially  designed  for  supplying  a  continuous  stream  of 
fresh  air  to  ventilate  any  compartment  of  a  ship,  vessel, 
or  other  place  without  admitting  any  water.     This  im- 


proved down-cast  ventilator  consists  of  the  following  essen- 
tial parts,  viz.,  a  *  suction  head  *  a  bc  D  to  which  is  fixed 
a  shaft  provided  with  a  <  water-course '  D  E  F  G.  and  an 

•  air  course '  D  E  F  s  l.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  water 
course  is  placed  a  •  siphon  exit  *  for  the  water.  This  siphon 
exit  consists  of  a  pipe  R  (fitted,  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
spheroidal  floating  valve)  leading  into  a  vessel  j  i  K  con- 
taining water.  This  vessel  is  provided  vnth  an  overflow 
pipe  o,  through  which  any  water  entering  the  shaft  of  the 
ventilator  is  carried  off.  when  not  in  action  (1.^.  when  nb 
water  is  entering  the  vertical  pipe  R  from  the  water  cioiucsb 
D  E  F  G)  the  buoyancy  of  th^  spheroidal  floating  valve  pnt- 
vents  the  passage  of  any  air  owing  to  the  upward  pressuMs 
exerted  by  the  water  in  the  vessel  j  i  K  on  the  spheroid 
floating  valve,  which  then  presses  against  the  lower  opeii- 
ing  of  the  vertical  pipe  R.     Thus  all  air  entering  tite 

*  suction  head*  abcd  is  forced  down  the  air  courtfe 
D  E  P  s  L. 

•  \  '   ■    ■•  .  •  .■  J 

1570.  (1883).  Ventilator  ExHAUsTkRS,  &c.  1  It 
A.  Hunter,.  Dublin.  [&/.]— This  invention  has  (or  its 
object  improvements  in  ventilators  and  chimney  exhausters. 
The  ventilator,  which  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  is 
Illustrated  by  fig.  i  of  the  annexed  drawings.  It  conirisis 
'of  a  pipe  A  atid  deflecting  plates  B  a^d  C  The  pipe 'a 
projects  up  a  short  distance  Uirougfa  the  lower  pMe  B. 
The  wind  blowing  in  any  direction  causes  a  current  bctireda 
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the  plates  B  and  c,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  air  from  the 
pipe  A,  whereby  an   upward   draft  is  established.     He 


-makes  the  ventilator  in  pottery  ware  to  be  applied  as  a 
ventilating  ridge  tile.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  method.  He 
sometimes  applies  an  intermediate  plate  or  plates,  as  illus- 
trated by  fig.  3.  By  a  like  appliance  he  improves  the 
draught  in  a  chimney.  As  a  chimney  exhauster  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  single  flue.  But  by  preference,  and  especially 
in  building  new  houses,  he  constructs  a  shaft  large  enough 
to  take  the  smoke  of  all  the  fires.  Immediately  above  the 
fire,  instead  of  taking  the  flue  up  singly,  he  turns  it  into 
the  main  shaft,  which  is  surmounted  with  the  exhauster. 

1574.        (1883.)        lMPROVE\fENTS      IN      LAVATORIES, 

Baths,  W.C.'s,  &c.  A.  F.  Morrison,  Manchester. 
[6^.] — This  is  a  means  to  combine  and  simplify  the 
supply  and  discharge  fittings  of  lavatories,  baths,  sinks, 
closets,  and  other  appliances.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  various  arrangements  without 
copying  the  whole  of  the  specification.  But  we  give  in 
our  illustration  an  idea  of  the  improved  lavatory  upon  this 
patent. 

In  these  views  A  is  the  basinmade  in  the  improved 
shape,  namely  like  a  D  ^i^h  the  straighter  side  to  the 
front  and  deepest  at  the  side  nearest  the  waste  opening 


A*,  A'  is  the  flange  which  extends  round  or  partly  round 
the  lavatory  to  conceal  the  joint  between  it  and  the  frame 
or  stand  b,  c  is  the  supply  pipe  made  in  one  piece  with 
the  basin  a,  see  fig.  3,  and  d  is  a  second  supply  pipe,  see 
fkg,  2,  connected  to  an  opening  near  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  a  rose  a^  is  placed  over  this  opening  to  give  a 
vertical  spray.  The  bodies  of  the  supply  taps  c'  are  fixed 
beneath  the  top  of  the  lavatory,  and  the  screwed  ends  of 
the  bodies  are  brought  through  the  slab  or  top  of  the 
lavatory  and  the  stuffing  boxes  and  caps  secured  from  the 
upper  side  so  as  to  l^  easily  accessible,  e  is  the  waste 
stand  pipe  secured  to  or  connected  with  the  trap  f,  see 
fig.  2,  the  stand  pipe  and  basin  are  connected  by  a  pro- 
jecting pipe  A*  formed  with  the  basin  a. 


An  examination  of  the  gross  and  the  rateable  value  of 
house  property  in  London  shows  a  difference  of  over  six 
millions,  4  per  cent,  interest  on  which  amounts  to  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  represents  the  saving  to  the 
ratepayers  by  the  new  scale  of  water  rates. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


THE  SILICATED  CARBON   FILTER 
COMPANY'S  NEW  DOMESTIC  WATER  FILTER. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  a  water  filter,  to  secure 
the  appiolmtion  of  sanitary  authorities,  must  be  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  by  the 
most  inexperienced  person  for  cleansing  purposes.  That 
its  working  parts  should  be  easy  of  access,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  should  be  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  are  as  essential  as  that  it  should  perform  its 
work  effectually.  The  new  filter  recently  introduced  by 
the  Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Company,  of  Church  Road, 
Battersea,  appears  to  answer  these  requirements  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Without  in  any  way  departing  from  the  com- 
position of  their  filtering  medium,  the  silicated  carbon  block 
which  has  attained  so  wide  a  popularity,  the  company  have 
constructed  their  filter  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  instanter,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  exposed  to  view. 
Illustrations  are  appended  showing  interior  views  with  and 


without  the  carbon  block  attached.    By  theM  it  frill  best^ 
that  the  interior  is  simplicity  itself  the  lemovil  of  the 
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carbon  block  leaving  a  mere  cylinder  to  be  cleaned.  The 
block  rest*  upon  a  ledge  formed  in  the  cylinder  and  upon 
an  India-rubber  washer,  a  spindle  of  earthenware  passing 
through  it  with  an  India-rubber  washer  at  top  and  bottom, 
a  screw  nut  also  of  earthenware  securing  the  whole  and 
rendering  the  passage  of  water  impossible  except  through 
the  carbon.  The  block  is  made  non-porous  on  the  top  and 
edges,  so  thai  an  upward  direction  is  given  to  the  water, 
which  enters  it  at  ihe  sides  and  has  consequently  to  pass 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  the  silicated  carbon,  ere  it 
enters  the  receiver  of  filtered  water,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
Extra  blocks  can  be  supplied  with  the  filter,  which,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  case  of  accident,  will  last  a  considerable 
time,and  to  cleanse  the  block,  it  only  requires  to  be  plunged 
in  boiling  water,  an  I  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush.  The 
few  pans  being  interchangeable,  new  ones  can  he  had  at 
any  time,  wiih  the  certainty  that  they  will  fit  into  their 
proper  place,  and  the  company  have  arranged  to  supply 
any  of  the  numerous  pattern  filters  they  make  on  the 
improved  principle,  wit^out  extra  charge.  One  very  com- 
mendable feature  in  these  filters  is  the  very  moderate  price 
at  which  they  are  supplied,  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  an  article  which  should  be  in  unive  rsal  demand. 


NEW  MIXING  AND  CHOPPING  MACHINE. 
A  COMPANY  named  »The  Universal  Mixing  and  Chopping 
?»fachine  Co  ,  Limited,'  whose  offices  are  at  49  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  are  about  to  introduce  a  new 
machine  for  purposes  set  forth  in  the  title.  An  illustra- 
tion   of   one   of    its    forms    is  appended.      The    name 


'  Universal  *  is  a  comprehensive  one  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
appropriate,  for  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  shape 
•of  mixing,  crushing,  massing,  grinding,  or  chopping  that 
this  machine  will  not  accomplish,  from  the  cutting  up 
of  meat  for  sausages,  to  the  breaking  of  such  solid  sub- 
stances as  bricks,  stone,  and  asphalt.  The  distinctive 
name  of  the  machine  it>elf,  *  Simplex,'  is  also  well  chosen, 
for  a  less  complicated  apparatus,  or  one  with  fewer  work- 
ing parts  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise.  It  is,  however, 
rather  unfortunate  that  in  the  name  Simplex  the  company 
have  selected  one  which  has  been  used  for  some  time  by  a 
firm  of  sausage- making  machine  manufacturers,  and  must 
•not  be  confused  with  the  universal  accomplishments  of 
the  machine  under  notice.  The  only  acting  power  in  this 
appliance  is  an  Archimedean  screw,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  this  is  fixed  in  vessels  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  either  vertically  or  horizontally  ;  and  of  a  sub- 
stance varying  from  a  thin  steel-knife  blade  to  a  heavy 
implement  of  chilled  iron,  according  to  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon.  Some  of  the  many  purposes  to  which  this 
apparatus  is  applicable  are  the  mixing  of  various  kinds  of 
powders,  the  blending  of  teas,  coffees,  &c.,  and  other  dry 
substances  required  in  various  classes  of  manufacturing 
business.  For  mixing  dry  substances  with  liquid— such 
as  paints,  printing  inks,  and  inaierials  for  buildings  ;  for 
massing  such  materials  as  dough,  putty,  concrete,  &c., 
and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  materials  for  pill-making ;  for 
(ralping  old  materials— such  as  linen,  felt,  shoddy,  and 
^per — it  is  equally  applicable  ;  and,  turning  to  domestic 


matters;  the  cutting  up  of  meats,  fish,  &c.,  for  sausages, 
rissoles,  paste  and  essences,  finds  in  the  Simplex  the  most 
rapid  machine  for  effecting  the  operation.  In  building 
operations  and  preparing  materials  for  roads,  the  heaviest 
and  most  solid  substances  are  crushed  and  prepared  by 
this  machine  as  easily  as  the  lightest  processes  for  which  it 
is  intended  are  effected.  For  these  varied  purposes  the 
mixer  is  made  in  sizes  from  that  of  a  small  sausage- 
making  machine  to  one  adapted  to  the  crushing  of  stone, 
and  worked  by  steam  power. 

AN  IMPROVED  TEA  KETTLE. 
Mr.  Schoening,  of  Chicago,  has  brought  out  a  tea  kettle 
embodying  novel  features  which  render  it  very  convenient, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  kettle  whenever  it 
is  desired  to  pour  water  from  it.  The  kettle  has  a  faucet 
spout  which  is  closed  entirely  when  in  a  vertical  position, 
is  entirely  open  when  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  it  is  open  like  the  spout  of 
an  ordinary  tea  kettle,  but  the  elevation  of  the  spout 
prevents  the  water  from  flowing  out.  Clips  are  provided 
for  holding  the  spout  in  the  vertical  or  inclined  position. 
In  addition  to  these  improvements  in  the  spout,  the  tea 
kettle  has  side  covers  at  the  top,  each  provided  with  a 
knob  of  non-conducting  material.  This  arrangement  oi 
covers  prevents  the  steam  from  escaping  in  such  a  way  as 
to  burn  the  hand  when  p rasping  the  handle.  The  handle 
when  in  a  horizontal  position  nsts  en  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cover  knobs,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming  heated. 
The  spout  is  provided  with  a  knob  of  non-conducting 
material,  by  means  of  which  it  is  raised  or  lowered. 


REVIEWS. 


Local  Govertimcnt.     By  M.  D.  Chalmers.     Pp.  160. 
The  Poor  Law.     By   the   Rev.    T.   W.    Fowle,    M.A. 

Pp.    163.      The    *  Engli.h  Citizen   Series.*     London  t 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  stated  object  of  the  excellent  series  of  volumes  on 
the  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  English  Citizen,  of 
which  these  books  form  part,  is  *  to  meet  the  demand  for 
accessible  information  on  the  ordinary  conditions  and  the 
current  terms  of  our  political  life.'  The  affairs  of  business, 
contact  with  other  men,  the  reading  of  newspapers,  the 
hearing  of  political  speeches,  may  give  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  such  matteis,  ur  at  least  stimulate  curiosity  as  to 
special  points.  Such  partial  acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
most  important  facts  of  life  is  not  satisfactory,  although  it 
is  all  that  the  majority  of  men  find  within  their  reach. 
These  books  are  not  intended  to  interpret  disputed  points  in 
Act-i  of  Parliament,  nor  to  refer  in  detail  to  clauses  or 
sections  of  those  Acts;  but  to  select  and  sum  up  the 
salient  features  of  any  branch  of  legislation,  so  as  to  place 
the  ordinary  citizen  in  possession  of  the  main  points  of 
the  law. 

So  far  as  regards  the  special  subjects  of  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Poor  Law,  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Fowle  have 
been  completely  successful  in  attaining  the  desired  result. 
Of  the  two,  Mr.  Chalmers'  book  is  the  more  readable, 
though  both  authors  handle  their  subjects  well.  Mr. 
Goschen  once  observed  that  *  there  is  no  labyrinth  so  in- 
t  icate  as  the  chaos  of  our  local  laws.'  Mr.  Chalmers  does 
his  best  to  furnish  his  reader  with  a  thread  to  this  labyrinth, 
and  leads  him  on  through  the  devious  paths  of  the 
parish,  the  union,  the  municipal  borough,  the  county,  the 
sanitary  district,  the  school  district,  the  highway  area,  and 
the  metropolis  until  he  reaches  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  average  citizen  knows 
little  and  cares  less  about  the  way  he  is  governed.  If  the 
rates  are  raised  he  grumbles,  much  as  he  would  grumble 
at  the  bad  weather ;  but  he  regards^th  things  as  being 
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^«ially  unmendable  by  any  act  of  his  own.  Mr;  Chalmers* 
book  shquld  stir  bim  to  a  sep^e  of  his  personal  r(q|»pOiMi* 
biliiy  in  the  matter,  and  to  a  determination  tq  assilt  ia 
getting  things  done  better.  The  volume  is  more  than 
readable,  it  is  interesting  ;  and  there  is  a  quiet  play  of 
humour  in  its  pages  which  adds  much  to  its  piquancy. 

Mr.  Fowle's  book  is  framed  in  a  more  solid  fashion,  and. 
raises  questions  of  great  social  and  economic  importance.. 
State  relief  of  the  indigent  is  a  necessary  part  of  civilised, 
social  hfe,  and  they  mistake  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
who  regard  it  as  a  temporary  episode  or  something  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  No  one  doubts  that  there  is  much  to  im- 
prove in  our  present  poor-law  administration.  Whether 
Mr.  Fpwle's  suggestions  to  this  end  are  suBicient  for  (he 
purpose  or  desirable  in  themselves  is  perhaps  a  debateable 
point ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  mastery  of 
the  subject  or  as  to  the  value  of  his  facts. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Municipal  Corporations 

in  England  and  Wales,     By  the  late  T.  J.  Arnold. 

Third  Edition.     By  Samuel  George  Johnson,  Town 

Clerk  of  Nottingham.     London  :  Shaw  &  Sons.     1883. 

.    Pp.  629. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882.  With  Notes  by 
;  Hugh  Owen.  London:  Knight  &  Co.  1883.  Pp.446. 
The  English  Municipal  Code,  By  J.  W.  Hume  WILLIAMS 
'  and  L  R.  Somers  Vine,  F.S.S.  London:  Wateriow 
&  Sons.     1883.     Pp.  299. 

*  Arnold's  Municipal  Corporations '  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  text-books  on  the 
law  affecting  boroughs  and  municipalities.  The  passing 
of  the  consolidated  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882 
unfortunately  rendered  the  last  edition  almost  useless  for 
purposes  of  reference;  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  therefore 
rewritten  the  book,  retaining  in  his  introduction  so  much 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  work  as  retains  its  importance.  Mr. 
Owen's  book  is  modestly  dated  from  Pump  Court.  Temple, 
but  probably  most  people  are  aware  that  its  author  b  the 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Vine's  compilation  is  a  much  cheaper  and  less 
important  volume,  but  it  appears  to  contain  a  variety  of 
useful  annotations.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
to  say  much  concerning  books  which  are  reprints  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  with  notes  and  illustrations  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  shortly  of  the  annotations  of  all  three  authors 
that  they  are  grxxi,  to  the  point,  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  possession  of  one  or  other  of  the  volumes 
is  practically  indispensable  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  duties  of  all  municipal  officials. 


Deutschcs  WochenblaU ftir  Gesundheitspjlege  und  Rettungs^ 
wesen.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Paul  Borner.  Berlin  : 
S.  W.  Kochstrasse  55. 
A  perusal  of  the  first  four  numbers  has  given  us  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  our  young  contemporary.  The 
higher  sanitary  literature  of  Germany  is  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  country,  but  scientific  and  official  opinion  is  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  public,  and  the  people  stand  in  need 
of  education  in  matters  which,  among  us,  with  all  our 
shortcomings,  are  pan  of  our  everyday  life.  While  the 
existing  periodicals  devoted  to  hygiene  and  intended  fot 
medical,  scientific,  and  official  circles  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  the  few  of  a  more  popular  character  are  either 
of  purely  local  interest,  or  are  popular  in  the  worst  sense 
■«f  the  word.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  late  Congress  and  Exhibition  of  Hygiene 
at  Berlin,  to  provide  the  intelligent  laity  with  information 
solid,  though  not  too  scientific  or  technical,  on  all  matters 
aflfecting  the  public  health  or  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, avoiding  alike  abstruseness  and  superficiality.  The 
•well-ascertained  results  of  scientific  research,  the  proceed- 


ingif  of  learnt  and  public  bodies,  discoveries,  inventions, 
and  lAws  i)earing  on  hygiene  in  every  branch,  will  be 
recorded,   and .  <£arkitanry  of  every  kind  exposed.^    Pro- 
tection of  life  from  fire  and  water  is  included  in  the  pro- 
I  gramme,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Exhibition*    The  papers 
,  appear  thus  far  fully  to  bear  out  the  promises  of  the  editor, 
and  are  all  original,  with  the  exception  of  two  by  Professor 
Humphi^,  reproduced  from  our  pages,  on  infant  feeding, 
and  on  the  foot  and  its  treatment.     The  editor  has  secur«i 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  joamal  seems  to  well  deserve  the  assistance 
i  he  asks  of  medical  men  and  others  interested  in  the  canse 
I  of  hygiene,  in  l»rtherlng  its  circulation  in  their  respective 
( neighbourhoods. 


LAW  REPORTS. 


Frying  Fish  a  Nuisance. 

Mr.  David  Boyton  has  been  summoned  by  the  Brain- 
tree  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  the  Braintrce  Petty 
Sessions,  for  carrying  on  a  noxious  and  offensive  trade- 
to  wit,  frying  fish.  The  information  was  laid  under 
Sect.  112  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which,  after 
specifying  certain  offensive  trades  which  could  not  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  be  established  in  an  urban  district  with- 
out the  consent  in  writing  of  the  sanitary  authority,  adds, 
'or  any  other  noxious  or  offensive  trade,  business,  or 
manufacture.'  Mr.  Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board, 
cited  a  case  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  trade  was  substantially  offensive  to  the  senses, 
although  it  was  not  proved  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Mr. 
Harrison,  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Board,  said  he 
thought  the  smell  was  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health. 
He  thought  frying  fish  was  so  offensive  that  it  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  Mr.  C.  E.  Abbott  (medical  officer  of  health 
to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority)  gave  similar  evidence. 
The  chairman  said  that  two  medical  practitioners  had  given 
evidence  that  the  smell  was  offensive,  and  should  be  alnted. 
The  Bench  inflicted  a  nominal  penalty — 6^.  and  cost& 
Mr.  Jones,  defendant's  solicitor,  gave  notice  of  appeal. 

How  TO  Proceed  with  Unhealthy  Dwellings, 


George  Peatrell,  the  owner  of  Nos.  15,  17,  and  21, 
Mint  Street,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Edwards,  one  of  the 
sanitary  officers  of  St.  George's,  for  neglecting  to  cleanse 
and  put  in  proper  repair  those  houses.  Mr.  Edwards  said 
that  the  defendant  rented  the  houses  from  the  'saperior 
landlord,  put  a  little  furniture  in  each  room,  and  let  them 
out  as  furnished  rooms  by  the  night  or  week.  Finding 
them  in  a  very  dirty  state,  he  (Mr.  Edwards),  in  company 
with  Dr.  Waterworth,  the  medical  officer  oif  health,  in- 
spected them  and  found  the  walls  and  ceilings  dirty  and 
ruinous,  the  floors  filthy,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  He  saw  the 
defendant,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  rooms,  and  he  promised  to  put  them  all  in  proper 
repair.  The  defendant  said  that  he  was  only  a  weekly 
tenant,  and  he  considered  that  the  landlord  was  the  peraoii 
who  ought  to  be  summoned.  Mr.  Bridge  fined  defendant 
2Qr.  and  costs  for  each  house,  making  in  all  3/.  61. 

Liability  of  Local  Authorities. 

A  case  of  interest  both  to  local  authorities  and  the 
public  has  been  heard  at  the  Bury  County  Court.  Mr. 
Mellor,  a  county  magistrate,  residing  at  Prestwich,  was 
being  driven  home  from  Bury  after  a  volunteer  gathering  ; 
the  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  coachman  drove  against 
the  post  of  an  unlighted  street  lamp,  fixed  at  a  corner 
sixteen  inches  from  the  kerbstone,  with  the  result  tb«t 
Mr.  Mellor's  horse  and  brougham  were  much  daaH^ed. 
Mr.  Mellor  now  brought  an  action  against  the  corpormtioA 
of  Hey  wood,  as  the  lighting  authority,  to  lecover  yA, 
damages,  contending   that   it  wa$  their  doty  to   Wft 
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l^hted  thf  lapip,  which  ws^  In  i|  dancjeroos  position. 
Inere  '^as  a  plea  of  contHbutory  Qegligenq^  ij^d  also  an 
ai^^ment  in  defence  that  the  lighting  powers  of  the 
corporation  were  permissive  and  not  compulsory.  The 
judge,  however,  dedded  against  theT corporation;  It  was 
their  duty,  he  said,  to  carefully  exercise  powers  conferred 
on  them  to  light  street  Uxpps,  especially  on  dark  nights* 
and  he  gave  a  verdict  for  tne  sum  claimed.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  given. 

Water  Companies'  Charges. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Day,  sitting  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  have  heard  an  appeal  hy  the 
New  River  Company  against  the  decision  of  a  magistrate 
who  held  that  the  New  River  Company  were  not  entitled 
to  charge  the  water-rate  on  the  annual  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  premises  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Barham; 
including  the  stable,  coachhouse,  and  garden,  but  only  on^ 
the  'dwelling-house,'  thus  reducing  the  annual  y^ue  for 
water-rating  purposes  from  168/.,  the  amount  charged  by 
the  company  to  120/.,  and  th^  annual  payments  from 
11/.  4r.  to  8/.  \ts.  The  appeal  was  dismissed,  with  costs, 
against  the  New  River  Compauy. 

An  important  test,  case  has  been  brought  at  Northamp- 
ton against  the  local  water  company  in  the  police-court 
by  a  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  who  claimed  2s.  ^d,  overpaid  as 
rate,  and  lOr.  for  breach  of  contract.  The  case  arose  out 
of  the  water  famine,  and  was  regarded  with  great  interest. 
The  bench,  however,  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  written  contract. 


BRIEF  NOTES  OF  USEFUL  CASES. 
Highway. 

1882.  A,  G,  V.  Shrewsbury  (Kingsland)  Bridge  Co, 
When  an  illegal  act  is  being  committed  (such  as  an  inter- 
ference with  a  highway  or  navigable  stream)  the  Attorney- 
General  can  maintain  an  Action,  and  an  Injunction  will  be 
granted,  even  although  no  evidence  of  actual  injury  is 
given.     (L.R.  21  Ch.D.,  752.) 

1883.  Bolton  y,  Bolton  Corporation,  *  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,*  §  '50 — Evidence  to  prove  dedication  of  high- 
way.    (At  Q.  Sess.)     (47  J. P.,  S05.) 

Pollution  of  Stream. 

1883.  CharUs  v.  Fiftchley  L,B.  Action  against  Board 
for  not  prosecuting  a  third  party  polluting  a  stream  held 
maintainable,  the  third  party,  being  under  contract  with 
the  board,  and  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  his-  contract — Gloisop  v.  ffestott  and  oth^r  analogous 
cases  distinguished.  (52  L.J.,  Ch.,  554  :  L.R.,  23  Ch.D., 
767:48L.T.,  569.) 

Rating  of  Railway. 

1883.  Cheshire  Litus  Committee  v.  Altrincham  Union, 
Rating  of  railway  where  statutory  restrictions  exist  on  tolls 
pajrable  by  another  company  having  running  powers.  (At 
Q.  Scss.)  (47J.P..  681.) 

Adulteration  of  Food. 

1883.  Gage  V.  Elsey,  'Sale  of  Food  Act,  1876.'— 
Vendor  of  gin  adulterated  with  40  per  cent,  of  water  held 
not  punishable  under  the  Act,  ample  notice  having  been 
given  that  quality  was  not  guaranteed.  (52  L.J.,  M.C.  ; 
44  L.R.,  10  Q.B.D.,  518  ;  48  L.T.,  226  ;  47  J.  P.,  116.) 

Drainage  Rate. 

1848.  Harrison  v.  Stickfiey,  Local  Drainage  Act — 
There  is  no  rule  of  law  which  prohibits  a  retrospective 
rale— The  question  is  always  whether  the  Act  under 
which  the  rate  is  levied  prohibits  a  retrospective  rate. 
(2  H.L.C.,  108.) 

Rating  of  Railway. 
1883.    London  and  North  JVestem  Raiiway  Company 
▼•^  Chapel'tH'de'Fnlh    Assessment   Commit(ee,-^¥jaSlmcf 


:  used  solely  for  mineral  ttEfiSc.  -.  (At :  Q.  IScss.)  •  (47  J.P., 

505.).  t,  •.tr     ..:  .    . 

Commons. 

1882.  .  JSforlev  V.  Clifford,     The  rights  of  a  commoner 

to  turn  t>tit  cattle  must  be  held  to  be  Subject  to  certain 

restrictions-rClaim.  of   right  to  turn  out    an  unlimited 

I  number  of  cattle  held  not  sustained.     (L.R.,  20  Ch.  D., 

753;  3oW.R.,6o6.) 

Appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

1882.  Reg,  v.  Essery  J  J,  An  appellant  seeking 
relief  and  getting  none  because  declining  to.  produce 
certain  books  of  account  called  for  by  an  Assessment 
Committee,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  debarred  from  the 
advantages  of  an  appeal  to  Q.  Sess.     (46  J. P.,  724.) 

Street  Paving. 

1883.  Reg,  V.  Sheffield,  Recorder...  *  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,' — Bad  notice  to  pave — Justices  not  on  that 
account  without  jurisdiction  to  enforce  paving  expenaes-i- 
Persons  wrongly  charged  should  have  appealed.  (52  L.J.y 
M.C,  78;  47  J.P.,  epj^',\Wake,  ex  parte']  L.R., 
II  Q.B.D.,  291.) 

Obstruction  of  Street. 

1883.  Reg,  V.  Young,  Local  Act— Alleged  obstnxc* 
tion  of  a  street — Claim  of  right  to  use  the  ground  as  not 
being  part  of  a  public  way — Held  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Justices  was  not  ousted,  but  that  they  might  determine 
whether  th6  locus  in  quo  was  public  or  private.  ($2  L.J., 
M.C,  55;  47J.P.,  519.) 

Liability  of  Assessment  Committer. 

1883.  Richardson  v.  Madeley  Union*  An  Assessment 
Committee  is  not  liable  for  expenses  incurred  by  its  valued 
without  its  express  authority.     (46  J. P.,  439.) 


THE   HOUSING_OF  THE  POOR. 

The  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  has  been  raised 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament  by  a  motion  to  exempt  from  the 
heavy  house-tax  lodging  of  which  the  rent  is  under  14/., 
and  to  give  State  facilities  to  societies  formed  for  the 
erection  of  healthy  artisans''  dwellings.  Vienna,  like  aO 
large  towns',  has  slums  and  rookeries,  in  some  cases  worsie 
than  aiiy  in  London,  but  improvement  seems  impossible 
owing  to  the  enormous  house-tax,  which  is  over  35  per 
cent,  on  the  rent. 

The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dvvelungs  Acts. 
Returns  have  been  published,  pursuant  to  an  order  cff 
the  House  of  Commons,  giving  -particulars  of  the  areas 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Artisans'  and  La- 
bourers' Dwellings  Acts.  The  returns  are  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  certain  urban  sanitary  authorities,  and  they 
show  the  number  of  official  representations  that  have  been 
made  to  those  bodies  in  regard  to  sites  that  might  fitly  be 
improved,  the  stage  reached  by  each  improvement  scheme 
that  has  been  undertaken,  and  its  estimated  cost.  Similar 
returns  have  been  furnished  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
By  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  a  return  hai 
been  published  showing  the  steps  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  provide 
improved  dwellings  for  the  labouring  poor.  From  this 
return  it  appears  that  the  Corporation  of  London  first 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  year  18$  i. 
In  that  year  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  acquired  and  cleared  ground 
suited  for  labourers'  dwellings  at  an  expense  in  all  of 
30,519/.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  die 
buildings  were  prepared,  but  the  ground  acquired  by  tbt 
Court  was  taken  compulsorily  under  ^tiie  Act  of  jFiirlili^ 
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raent  for  constnictifog  the  Metropoilitan  R<ilwiy,  and 
delay  consequently  resulted.  Ground  was  then  acquired 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Farringdon  Road,  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  in  the  year  1869  for  the  erection  of 
four  blocks  of  buildings  to  be  called  'Corporation 
Buildings,'  at  a  cost,  including  the  site,  of  54,568/. 
Additions  were  subsequently  made,  raising  the  total  cost 
to  59,783/.  These  blocks  accommodate  846  persons. 
The  corporation  in  the  years  1866-67  further  appropriated 
two  buildings,  designed  for  hoteb,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  at  Islingrton,  and  adapted  them  for  lodging- 
houses  for  the  artisan  class,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
estimated  value  of  the  site,  of  33,000/.  In  these  buildings 
160  persons  are  accommodated.  Under  the  Acts  for 
making  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements,  the  corpo- 
ration subsequently  obtained  powers  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  on  which  to  erect  dwellings  fur  the  poor. 
The  amount  expended  under  these  Acts  in  the  provision 
of  the  dwellings  termed  *  Viaduct  Buildings,'  including 
the  value  of  the  site,  has  been  13,023/.,  and  the  number 
of  persons  accommodated  is  585.  To  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  no  official  representations  respecting 
sites  in  the  City  have  been  made  since  May,  when  they 
furnished  a  return.  In  anticipation  of  the  receipt  from 
the  Regent's  Canal  and  City  and  Docks  Railway  Com- 
pany of  the  purchase-money  for  the  ground  which  has 
been  cleared  on  the  Golden  Lane  site,  they  have  contracted 
for  and  begun  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  Petticoat 
Square  site  at  a  cost  of  65,500/. 

Outcast  Windsor. — At  the  parish  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Windsor,  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robbins, 
chaplain  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  preaching 
to  a  very  large  congregation,  upon  some  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  many  of  the  so-called  homes  of  the  poor,  said 
that  *  the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London  '  has  also  its  harsh 
echo  in  the  slums  of  outcast  Windsor.  Before  all  other 
questions  of  national  concern,  however  pressing,  this  one 
snould  peremptorily  have  a  first  call  upon  all  philan- 
thropists and  statesmen.  Within  400  j-ards  of  the  Throne 
Room  in  Windsor  Castle  there  were  scenes  of  unloveliness 
that  made  the  heart  sick,  amidst  the  too  congenial  sur- 
roundings of  dilapidation  and  dirt.  He  would  like  to 
take  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  when  next  they  came  to  Windsor  upon 
State  affairs,  to  see  some  of  the  rookeries  of  Royal 
Windsor,  where  the  poor,  long-suffering  and  uncomplain- 
ing, had  many  of  them  to  herd  in  pigstye  dwellings,  and 
were  too  often  housed  no  better  than  the  swine. 

Reporting  on  a  number  of  houses  situated  near  High 
Street,  Peckham,  the  medical  officer  of  St.  Giles's,  Cam- 
bcrwell,  says  :—*  All  these  houses  are  badly  constructed 
and  arranged,  and  have  gradually  for  many  years  past  been 
getting  more  hopelessly  decaying,  and  more  and  more  be- 
coming unfit  for  human  habitation.  They  are  mostly  wooden 
structures,  old,  rotten,  badly  ventilated,  and  impossible  of 
good  ventilation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
be  demolished,  and  that  the  only  available  way  of  having 
them  demolished  is  to  proceed  under  Torrens's  Act.  If 
they  are  demolished  certain  other  old  wooden  houses  in 
High  Street  adjoining  them  ought  to  be  demolished. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  Camberwell,  and  the  action  of 
the  local  authorities  in  reference  to  it,  will  also  come 
before  the  vestry  at  their  next  meeting  by  means  of  the 
following  resolution,  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Middlemass: — 
■*  That  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  parishioners  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  the  action  of  the  vesiry  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  nuisance, 
drainage,  the  preventing  of  disease,  overcrowding,  and 
sanitary  regulations,  the  surveyor  and  medical  officer,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  persons  acting  under  their  direction, 
be  requested  to  prepare  a  return  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  or  such  longer  period  as  they  may  think  proper, 
showing  the  totals  of  inspections,  complaints,  notices, 
orders,  summonses,  cases  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 
penalties ;  and  that  each  officer  be  requested  to  append 
to  the  report  such  observations  as  he  thinks  necessary  to 


inform  the  public  of  the  difficalties  experienced  in  canrytog 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.' 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  requested  the  Clerk- 
enwell  Vestry  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  steps, 
under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  (Torrens's)  Act,  in 
relation  to  those  unhealthy  areas  in  the  parish  referred  to 
in  the  official  representation  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  by  the  district  medical  officer  of  health. 
Dr.  Griffiths,  with  respect  to  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  has  decided  not  to  prepare  improvement  schemes 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  areas. 

Paris  has,  through  her  municipal  council,  abolbhed 
house  tables  on  apartments  renting  for  25/.  or  less,  the 
deficiency  being  made  up  by  increasing  the  tax  on  apa:t- 
ments  renting  above  that  sum. 

Ax  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle,  Gateshead, 
and  DMrict  Trades  Council,  held  on  the  5th,  it  was  stated 
that  the 'important  subject  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  b  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  Council,  they  being  of  opinion  that  a 
scheme  for  this  object  ought  to  originate  from  the  working 
classes.  The  sturdy  and  independent  Northerners  arc 
taking  the  correct  initiative  in  the  matter. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


Playgrounds  for  Children. — The  committee  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  having 
forwarded  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  a  copy  of 
a  memorial  presented  to  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
urging  the  provision  of  suitable  playgrounds  for  children, 
have  received  the  following  reply,  dated  the  Education 
Department,  Whitehall,  January  2,  and  signed  P. 
Cumin  :— *  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Vice-President 
has  carefully  read  your  memorial,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  Department  to  require  a  playground  to  be 
attached  to  a  school,  especially  to  an  infant  school,  and  in 
every  case  in  which  loans  are  mide  to  School  Boards  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  schools  the  Department  always 
require  that  there  shall  be  a  playground,  although  in  very 
crowded  town  districts  the  cost  of  obtaining  land  for  the 
purpose  is  often  very  serious,  and  if  there  are  any  school- 
houses  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  School  Boaids  which 
are  without  playgp-ounds,  my  Lords  will  have  much  plea- 
sure in  giving  every  encouragement  to  School  Boards  if 
they  propose  to  supply  them.' 

The  Surrey  magistrates  have  agreed  that  the  site  of  oW 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  should  be  let  at  the  nominal 
rental  of  51.  per  annum  to  the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden 
and  Playground  Association,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
opened  as  a  recreation  ground.  The  committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  subject  recommended  that  the  application 
be  acceded  to  on  certain  conditions,  among  which  are  the 
folloVdng.  That  the  Association  construct  and  maintain 
a  substantial  close  fence  round  the  land  ;  that  the  recrea- 
tion ground  be  closed  at  any  lime  that  the  sessions  com- 
mittee or  chairman  of  the  court  shall  deem  desirable  ;  that 
at  all  times  when  the  ground  is  open  to  the  public  a  care- 
taker shall  be  employed,  and  that  the  Association  shall 
covenant  to  give  up  possession  at  any  time  on  three 
months'  notice. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 
The  Sanitary  News  of  Chicago  reports  that,  by  a  majority 
vote,  the  city  Council  has  ordered  the  mayor  to  enforce  the 
s.noke  abatement  ordinance. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  a  Bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Mexican  Congress  making  compalsoiy 
the  cremation  of  all  bodies  dead  from  yellow  fever. 
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Messrs.  Woodward  &  Grosvenor,  of  Kidderminster,  are 
the  first  firm  who  have  introduced  the  electric  light  into 
carpet  works.  Their  Axminster  mill  and  connected  premises 
are  lighted  with  incandescent  lamps  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

In  commenting  on  the  circumstances  attending  an  out- 
break of  small-pox  at  Bolton,  Mr.  Sergeant  gives  some 
curious  instances  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  infection 
maybe  spread.  In  one  case  the  disease  seemed  to  follow 
the  distribution  of  tracts  from  infected  houses  to  houses 
free  of  the  disorder  ;  and  another  case  occurred  where  the 
possibility  of  catching  the  disease  from  reading  a  letter 
written  by  a  patient  suffering  from  small-pox  presented 
itself. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Town  Council 
of  South  Shields  at  their  last  meeting,  praying  that  steps 
be  taken  to  close  the  Tyne  alkali  works  in  consequence 
of  the  nuisance  arising  therefrom. 

Several  colliery  proprietors  have  been  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Durham  for  neglecting  to 
provide  water-closets  or  other  conveniences  to  the  houses 
of  llieir  workmen. 

Among  the  places  recently  reported  for  smoke  nuisance 
are  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Restler,  late  assistant  engineer,  has  been 
appointed  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall  Water  Company,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Rumble. 

It  was  stated  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Chelsea 
Waterworks  Company  that  the  directors  had  determined 
loyally  to  accept  the  decision  in  the  Dobbs  case,  which, 
it  was  believed,  would  not  materially  diminish  the  income 
of  the  concern. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  Dorking  Local  Board  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow  13,000/.  for 
works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  The  whole  of 
the  Local  Board  district  will  be  sewered  by  gravitation, 
and  upon  the  separate  system.  The  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  sewage  will  be  by  precipitation  on  *  Hanson's'  process, 
as  at  Golcar  and  Aldershot,  but  with  the  addition  of  sub- 
sequent land  filtration.  The  area  of  the  site  to  be  used  for 
outfall  works  consists  of  \o\  acres.  The  population  of 
Dorking  is  nearly  7,000. 

Mr.Willet,  C.E.,  Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  consult- 
ing engineer  in  connection  with  the  proposed  newdrainag 
scheme  for  Inverness,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  10,715/. 

The  inauguration  of  the  recently  completed  works  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for  Wigton,  Cumberiand, 
has  lately  taken  place.  The  works  were  designed  in  1879 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  Hexham,  and  include  a 
complete  separate  system  of  new  surface-water  sewers  and 
street-gullies,  the  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site  of  the  town 
being  likewise  separately  provided  for.  The  system  of 
sewage  purification  adopted  is  irrigation  and  intermittent 
downward  filtration  upon  a  total  area  of  about  twelve 
acres.  The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including  purchase  of 
land,  has  been  about  8,600/.  Mr.  Thos.  Bennett  acted 
a  clerk  of  works  throughout. 

The  Drainage  of  Brentford.— The  new  works 
for  the  drainage  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  county 
town  of  Middlesex  have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  30,000/.  They  have  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Gotto  and  Beasley,  of  Westminster.  The  sewage  is 
pumped  from  a  collecting  well  in  the  town  meadow  to 
the  sewage  tanks  on  the  Ealing  Road,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile ;  and  it  is  deodorised  and  precipitated  by  the 
mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  the  effluent 
water  being  discharged  into  the  river  by  an  effluent  culvert 
aloog  the  line  of  Claypond's  Lane.  The  sludge  is  dried 
by  means  of  flues  constmcted  nnder  the  tanks,  and  is  run 
oat  by  ft  small  tramway.    The  Brentford  Local  Board 


have  expressed  themidTes  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  works  have  been  carried  out  and 
completed. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


[All  communicatitmt  mtitt  bear  the  signature  of  the  writer^ 
n»t  iuce*sarify/(9r  fublicaiioHj] 


TRAP  VENTILATION  AND   SYPHONAGE. 

In  jTour  issue  of  Dec  15,  1883,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
Thomson,  of  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  Associa- 
tion, has  been  experimenting  with  traps  fixed  below  water- 
closets,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
form  known  as  *  P  *  or  *  S  *  traps.  Mr.  Thomson's  de- 
scription appears  to  require  fuller  explanation,  and  I  hope 
he  will  reply  to  the  following  queries  :— i.  Was  the 
3-inch  ventilating  pipe  fitted  exactly  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, and  in  what  manner  was  the  opening  increased 
to  4-inch?  2.  Was  there  any  cap,  ventilator,  or  cowl 
upon  the  3-inch  pipe,  or  finally,  upon  the  4-inch  pipe  ? 
3.  When  the  syphonage  of  the  closet  trap  (a  4-inch  one  I 
presume  it  to  have  been)  was  reduced  by  plugging  up  the 
i^-inch  ventilating  pipe  on  the  closet  side  of  the  trap 
below  the  valve,  was  the  effect  of  this  on  the  trap  of  the 
overflow  noticed?  I  believe  the  latter  will  have  been 
syphoned  under  such  conditions  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
regulator  closing  too  soon,  that  is,  before  the  after-flush 
had  filled  the  basin  above  the  overflow  holes,  which  I  find 
to  be  often  the  case,  there  would  be  a  free  passage  for 
impure  air  direct  into  the  house. 

There  are  other  causes  well  known  to  most  sanitarians, 
besides  syphonage,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
into  account,  but  which  your  correspondent  perhaps  failed 
to  observe,  or  which  may  have  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  had  with  others  until  quite  recently. 

II  Billiter  Square,  E.G.  A.  E.  Hubert. 

Dec.  21,  1883. 


[I  have  been  favoured  with  a  proof  of  Mr.  Hubert's 
letter.  In  reply  to  his  queries— i.  The  illustration  is  a 
correct  sketch  (not  to  scale),  and  the  pipe  was  increased  to 
4-inch  by  cutting  a  larger  opening  in  the  top  of  the  trap, 
and  substituting  a  4-inch  for  a  3-inch  pipe.  2.  There 
was  no  cowl  or  ventilator,  properly  so  called,  but  on  both 
pipes  there  was  a  guard  of  very  open  construction,  as  a 
protection  against  accidental  stoppage.  Of  course,  where 
the  pipe  was  cut  it  was  left  quite  open.  3.  The  overflow 
trap  was  not  specially  tested,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
syphoned  here,  though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hubert  that  this 
is  a  very  common  occurrence.  The  closet- trap  was  a 
4-inch  one.  If  Mr.  Hubert  will  refer  to  my  original  note 
he  will  sse  that  he  is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that  I  have 
been  'experimenting  with /m/j.*  I  merely  reported  one 
case  which  occurred,  not  in  the  course  of  experiment,  but 
in  ordinary  practice.  In  calling  attention  to  a  possible 
danger,  I  am  of  course  not  to  be  understood  as  objecting 
to  trunk  ventilation,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  wide  diflTerence  in  point  of  danger  between 
impure  air  from  a  closet-trunk  and  impure  air  from  the 
soil-pipe  or  drain.  Gilbert  Thomson. 

45  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow.] 


TRAP  VENTILATION  AND   SYPHONAGE. 

The  experiment  set  forth  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson's 
letter  upon  die  above  subject,  in  your  issue  of  December, 
is  most  interesting,  and  fully  confirms  the  opinion  I 
expressed  in  my  brief  paper  upon  <  The  Influence  of  Storms 
upon  Water  Traps,'  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  April 
last,  and  his  remark  that  the  long  3-inch  pipe  was  cut 
away  to  reduce  friction,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  erlL 
Digitized  b; 
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'  The  ^lionibg  of  the  lA&iii  tfa^p  ws^'  caused  bj^lHjbtibn 
upon  the  air  in  the  long  3*mch  pipe';  for  this  pipe.Si^qi^ld 
not  supply  air  witl^  sufficient  rapidity  to^  prevent  a  vacuum 
at  the  soil  pipe  side  of  the  trap,  caused  by  the  descent 
of  the  flush  water. 

In  my  early  days  I  was  much  interested  with  an  account 
of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  air  friction,  made  with 
the  empty  pipes  intended  to  be  used  for  the  Paris  water 
supply,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  refer  to  it  now  ;  but,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me ;  to  a  long  length  of  10- 
inch  pipe,  open  at  each  end,  powerful  pumps  for  com- 
pressing and  exhausting  air,  were  applied,  and  with  the 
followifig  results.  When  the  air  was  forced  into  one  end  of 
the  pipe  no  perceptible  effect  could  be  discovered  at  the 
other  end,  and  a  lighted  taper'  passed  through  the  fire 
plug  holes  opened  in  succession,  proved  that  the  aif 
motion  was  gradually  lost,  the  further  the  plug  holes  were 
from  the  pumping  power,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  pipes,  and  with  similar  results. 

Since  the  above  experiments  were  tried,  an  attempt  to 
Work  a  railway  in  Devonshire  by  atmospheric  agency 
failed ;  because  the  air  could  not  enter  the  tubes 
sufficiently  fast  to  supply  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
powerful  exhausting  engines,  and  the  train  gradually  came 
to  a  standstill. 

The  3-inch  air-pipe  of  Mr.  Thon^son's  closet  is  rather 
long,  and  in  my  opinion  if  the  lower  half  of  the  new 
pipe  had  been  4-inch,  and  the  upper  half  5-inch,  the 
result  would  have  been  more  to  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Thomson  says  nothing  about  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  closet  overflow  trap  water,  during  the  time  of 
pipe  plugging.  Probably  the  syphoning  of  the  main  trap 
was  prevented  by  a  small  supply  of  air  through  this  over- 
flow, which  retarded  the  water,  and  also  destroyed 
the  temporary  vacuum  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
formed,  for  with  a  well-fitting  valve  closet,  and  well 
jointed  pipes,  the  air  must  come  from  somewhere,  or  the 
water  would  not  descend.  In  unventilated  pipes  the 
descent  water  occupies,  say,  one-half  of  the  pipes,  and  air 
ascent  the  other  half,  and  a  vacuum  is  thus  prevented,  and 
motion  secured. 

Bristol.  Henry  Masters. 


TINNED  FOOD. 

I  am  a  strong  and  robust  man,  very  regular  in  my 
habits,  and  avoid  excesses  in  any  form,  and  yet  last  Satur- 
day night  was  one  of  the  most  miserable  I  ever  spent — 
constantly  dozing  off,  and  in  «  short  time  starting  up  in 
bed  wide  awake,  and  in  the  morning  I  had  an  intense 
pain  and  throbbing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  my  head, 
across  the  temples,  a  soreness  in  my  throat,  and  a  pain  in 
my  neck,  and  my  muscular  powers  were  reduced  so  much 
that,  to  inove  about  or  lift  my  hands  was  a  trouble,  and 
the  pain  in  my  head  and  neck  continued  next  day  and 
night,  and  sleep  was  equally  miserable,  and  also  Monday 
night,  but  the  days  and  nights  since  were  better,  and  now 
the  attack  has  passed  off,  but  I  feel  somewhat  weak. 
The  above  were  my  symptoms,  and  the  first  question 
was,  where  had  I  been,  and  what  had  I  eaten?  and 
upon  a  very  careful  analysis  of  my  doings  for  a 
week  or  two,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
kept  clear  of  contagion,  and  had  eaten  or  drunk 
nothing  unusual,  except  that  on  Saturday  I  partook  of 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  tinned  salmon  from  a  fresh- 
opened  can,  and  that  other  members  of  my  family  partook 
of  it  with  no  bad  results,  but  I  fear  that  the  salmon  I  ate 
contained  something  that  produced  my  illness,  so  have 
investigated  the  fish  and  also  the  material  that  formed  the 
cases  of  this  class  of  food,  and  find  that  a  thin  iron  case  is 
coated  with  a  composition,  consisting  of  about  one  part 
tin,  and  two  parts  lead^  and  also  that  it  was  soldered  to- 
gether with  a  similar  material,  probably  some  acid  being 
used  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  soldering.  One  hears  so  much 
nowadays  about  lead  poisoning,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  know  if  I  have  been  suffering  from  this  sort  of  thing, 


; and;  if  s(^  ^ixy^f  is  It  hy  family  were  not  attacked  as  well 
as  inyself. '  In  mentioning  this  tda  very  intelligent  plumber, 
he  itiformed  me  that  upon  occasion  he  had  a, similar  attack 
under  somewhat  similar- circumstances,  and  he  told  me 
■  that  poor  people  collect  the  cans  from  scavengers*  yards, 
;burn  them,  and  extract  solder  from  thein,  and  he  has  pur- . 
chased  many  hundredweights  of  such  solder,  and  heTound 
that  it  is  a  very  inferior  metal,  containing  not  more  than 
one-third  plire  tin,     (See  page  364.) 

If  I  am  right  in  my  theory,  I  consider  that  this  subject 
'shotlld  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  yoiir  jonmal,  //v  Ifow 
^publico,  and  probably  it  may  reach  the  merchants  w{io  pack 
in  tin  cases  'so*called,  and  the  sooner  the  dangerous  and 
mischievous  system  is  exposed  the  better  for  the  health  of 
would-be  tinned-salmon  eaters  and  others. 

We  all  know  the  effects  occasionally  caused  by  the  lead 
tank  upon  drinking  water,  and  I  take  it  that  food  packed 
closely  in  lead- lined  packages  (for  one  cannot  call  these 
'receptl[(cle?tih-Iined)  stand  the  chance  of  absorbing  Iead» 
as  water  m  lead  tanks  is  known  to  do. 

Bristolj  Jan.  9,  1884.  '     Henry  MasterSp    > 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR, 

The  following  letters  have  passed  between  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, the  largest  owners  of  improved  cottage  dwellings  in  theworidt— 
*8  Park  Place  Villas,  W.,  Dec  i«,  1883. 
'  John  Macvicar  Anderson,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  a^d 
•William  Henry  White,   Esq.,  Secretary,  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

*  Dear  Sirs, — The  important  question  of  the  condition  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  underpaid  industrial  classes  and  the  abject  poor,  who 
may  be  described  as  the  children  of  the  community,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  powerless  to  help  themselves,  is  now  fortunately  attracting  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  public,  and  it  there'ore  becomeft^of  the  utaiost 
imi>ortance  that  reliable  data  should  be  forthcoming  in  order  that  the 
desire  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things  may  hear  fruit  in  wise 
action  before  the  present  wave  ci  just  indignation  has  spent  itself. 

*  I  therefore  venture  to  sug^st  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
whether  they  wduld  not  be  fumlling  a  most  important  pubHc  duty  at 
the  present  juncture  if  they  could  be  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
reliable  data.  The  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  solved  without 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  profession,  and  I  beg  there(bte 
to  ask  the  Council  to  consider  the  following  proposal,  \\t.y  that  tte 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  appoint  a  special  committee  b> 
inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
London  poor. 

'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

•  MARK  H.  JUIXJE,  Associate.' 

*  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects^ 
*  9  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square.  London,  W., 
*  Dec,  90u  1883. 
*  Mark  H.  Judge,  Ew.  . 

*  Dear  Sir.— We  duly  submitted  to  the  Council  of  ihfe  RoraT 
Institute  of  British  Architects  your  letter  of  the  xath  inst.,  iH  vUdi 


you  suggest  that  the  Institute  should  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  *  th4  condition  of  tkt  dweliit^s  t/tki 
London  poor,*  We  are  to  state  in  reply  that,  however  |nac|t  ihe 
Council  may  concur  in  the  general  wish  to  ameliorate  theccmditumof 
those  dwellings,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iilstitutfe  M  sittch  a 
purpose  are  too  small  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  <tiffietilties  >dueh  -siv* 
round  the  question.  • 

'  A  generation  ago  a  member  of  the  Council  made  a  noble  efiort  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  then-  state  of  things,  and  <h6se  etforts  have 
been  since  renewed  from  time'to  ^time.*  Persons  io  autlmritii^  Hflt 
awakened  to  the  fjarts  of  the  position,  nay  perhaps.be  astoDfapiMl  at 
finding  so  much  already  done  by  Mr.  Geoige  Qodwni  to  tKrow  Ugbt 
upon  a  subject  which  at  last  appears  to  Have  been  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Indeed,  the  probability- of  an  almoM  immediate  appomtment  of  t 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Uk  dsrtlliqfi  of 
the  poorest  classes  in  London,  is  pcrhapei  a  proof  of  the  magnitode  of 
the  task  which  you  invite  the  Institute  to  undertake— a  task  vhidi 
seems  to  us  to  concern  the  metropolis  at  large,  and  tb  be  thtf  dvty  of 
a  responsible  Government  to  oraapise  and  carry  throu^ 

'  We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

'  T.  MacvkJar  Andbrsok,  Hnt,  SecrwtsrT- 
'William  H.  WHiTB,5<mikf>.' 


NOTICES  OF  MEETIN6S. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL.  OFFICERS  OF  HBAl/Ftt 

The  remaining  meetingj^i  ofthe'^es^tm  1883-64  "SHU  be  heU  00 
lanuary  x8,  at  7.«>  km.,  FObmary  t%i  Manft  ifi,  Atiril  it,  lAV  ^ 
ihe  annual  meeting  will  be  heki  in  July,  of  whldi  •odoe-w  n 
given. 
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THE  PARKES  MUSEUM. 

Jan.  17,  8  P.M.— Lecture  bv  Mr.  Pridgin  Te:de,  •  of <  Leeds*  on 
*  Economy  of  Coal  in  Prirate  Houses.'  Jan.  31,  8  f.m.— -Lecture  by 
H.  A.  Darbishirc,  F.R-LB.A.,  on  'Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwell- 
ings.' Feb.  13 —Lecture  by  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.R.I.  R A.,  on  <The 
Ventilation  of  Theatres.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Jan.  8,  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  -were  duly  elected  as  Members  :— Sir 
James  Paget,  Bart.,I).aL.,  F.R.S. ;  H.  A.  Darbishire,  F.R.LB.A. 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE  SHAW  PRIZE. 


The  Gold  Medal,  or  £,20,  offered  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  under  the  terms  of  the  Shaw  Prize,  for  the  best  plan  for  obviating 
ur  diminishing  risk  to  life  in  the  operations  of  coal  mining,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Council  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Fleuss,  for  his  apparatus 
«.nabling  persons  to  breathe  in  mines  and  other  pbc^s  filled  with 
vitiated  air  or  irrespirable  gas. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

AiTCHisoN.  James,  L.R.C.P.  Edin..  L.R.C.S.  Edtn.,  has  been  re-ai>- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wallsend  Urban  Sani< 
tary  District,  Northumberland,  at  ;^50  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  as,  1884. 

Anderson,  Dr.  William  Hewetson,  hits  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hoxne  Rural  Sanitary  District,  SuflTolk, 
at  Z60  for  one  year,  from  March  35  next,  vice  Pretty,  resigned, 
and  since  deceased. 

Arbuckle,  Hugh  Wight,  M.D.Univ.Aberd.,  L.R.C.P.Edin., 
L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer -of  Health 
for  the  Thome  Rural  S^itary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  C-jo  for  one 
year,  vice  the  poor-law  district  Medical  Officers  whose  appoint- 
ments have  expired. 

AsHWORTH,  James  Henry,  L.R.CP.  Edin.,  and  L.M.,  F.F.P.S. 
Glas|^.,  L.S.A.  Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Heaith  for  the  first  division  of  the  HaUtead  Rural  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, Essex,  at  i^44per  annum  (in  addition  to  ;^93  per  annum  and 
fees  as  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  first  distria 
and  the  Workhouse  of  the  Halstead  Union),  vice  Hinds,  deceased. 

Billiard,  Richard  Atherstone,  L.R.CP. Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kington 
Urban  Sanitary  District^  Herefordshire,  until  March  31  next, 
vice  Foote,  resigned  from  ill-health  (and  upon  the  same  terras). 

Clark,  Tames.  M.D.Univ.Aberd.,  F.R.C.$.Edin..has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  LichBeld  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;Cioo  per  annum,  vice  Monckton,  resigned. 

Coaxes,  Frederick  William,  M.  D.  Univ.  Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Salisbury  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;^6o  per  annum,  for  three  years  from  15th  inst. 

DuMMERK,  Howard  Howse,  M.R.C.S.Eng,  L..S.ALond.,  has  been 
rc-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Rural  Sanit:»ry  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £,-y>  for  one  year. 

Hartt,  Charles  Henry,  L.ICQ.C.P.  Irel.  and  L.M.,  L.R.CS.  Irel., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Greenwich 
Division  of  the  Greenwich  District,  at  ;^xoo  per  annum,  vice 
Pink,  resigned. 

Harvky,  William,  F.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.  A. Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Dawli*h  and  Wolborough 
Urban,  and  the  Newton-Abbot  Rural,  Sanitary  Districts,  com- 
bined, at  ;C35oper  annum,  until  Michaelmas  1886,  vice  Armstrong, 
resigned. 

KiNGCOMBE,  Alfred  Dartridge.  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Towcester 
Rural  Sanitary  District.  Northamptonshire,  at  Ji\o  for  one  year, 
wWCresswell,  reigned. 

Lodge,  Samuel,  L.K.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  long  Urban  Sani- 
tary District,  Yorkshire,  at  ;^3S  for  one  year. 

Ix>we,  John,  UR.CP.Edin.  and  L.M..  L.R.CS. Irel.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  tor  the  Workington  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  ;^6o  per  annum,  vice  Hogg, 
deceased. 

MacLachlan,  Dr.  Samuel  French,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Longtown  Rural  Sanitary  DUtrict, 
Cumberland,  at  £fio  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  25,  1884. 

Maddever,  JohnCoombe,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Brownhills  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^40  per 
annum,  vice  Flinn,  resigned. 

Moore,  Charles  Arthur,  M.D.Univ.Aberd.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Barrow-on-Soar,  Billesdon,  Bkby,  Hinckley,  Lutterworth, 
Market  Bosworth,  Oakham,  and  Uppingham  Rural  Sanitary 
Districts,  and  the  Bielton  Mowbiay  and:  Thtinna.ston  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts,  combined,  at  ;C55o  F«f  anniun  for  three  years, 
from  Decv  *Si  ^^vi 


MU.MFORD,  William  EllU,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C  S.Edin.,  has  been 
re-appolnted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Pudsey  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  it  do  for  one  year. 

Roberts,  Henry  William,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Deptford  Division  of 
the  Greenwich  District,  at  £,\s<ci  per  annum,  vice  Pink,  resigned. 

Robinson,  Dr.  M.  K.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Blcan,  Bridge,  Dover,  East  Ashford,  Ea$lr>', 
Elham,  Thanet,  and  West  Ashford  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,'  and 
the  Dover,  Herne  Bay,  Hythe,  and  Broadstairs  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts,  combined,  at  j^ooo  per  annum,  for  life. 

Shea.  Tohn.  B.A.Univ.Lond.,  M. D. Univ. S. And.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
Ub.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  combined  Reading  and  Wokingham  Rnral  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts,  at  ;C3oo  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Thomas,  William  Lainham,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Horsham  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ^\%  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  35,  1884,  vice 
Ashbumer,  deceased. 

Vlibland,  Charles  James.  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L  S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  St.  Thomas  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Devonshire,  at  j^ao  for  one  year. 


Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  op 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Baird,  General,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Surbiton  Board 
of  Improvement  Commi>:iioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Cockburn,  resigned. 

Bevir,  Mr.  Henry,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Crick- 
lade  and  Wootton  Bassett  Guardians.and  Rural  Sanitary  Author 
rity,  at  £vx>  per  annum  as  Qerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such 
further  remuneration  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
to  the  Assessihent  Committee,  and  to  the  School  Attendance 
Committee,  as  may  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  fees  as 
Returning  Officer,  vice  Dodd,  resigned. 

Blanchari),  Mr.  Thomas  John,  has  been  re-apointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Evesham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^^  for 
one  year. 

Callander,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Carlton 
Local  Boanl  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Nottingliamshire, 
vice  Slingsby,  resigned. 

Clark,  Mr.  James,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Bingley  Board 
of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Anderton. 

Cope,  Mr.  Francis  James,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Dar- 
laston  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Green, 
deceased. 

Crabtrbe,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  'Hebdcn 
Bridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ^^62  per 
annum. 

Duff,  Mr.  Robert  J.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the 
Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Doncaster,  at 
;Ci5o  per  annum. 

Di  NN,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  East  Dere- 
ham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Gibbs, 
resigned. 

Ellgood,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  St.  Neots 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Huptiogdonshire, 
vice  Wright,  deceased. 

Etches,  Mr.  William  Baker,  Solicitor,  and  Deputy  Clerk,  ha^  tieen 
appointed  Clerk  to  the  \Vhitchurch  and  Dodington  Local  I^>ard 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Salop,  vice  Clay,  resignol.  (The 
salary  is  to  be  fixed  at  a  future  meeting,  some  of  th«  members 
considering  that  the  late  cleric  was  insufficiently  paid.) 

Goldsmith,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
.  WaJling^ord,  at  salaries  amounting  to  jCsa  per  annum,  for  three 
years. 

(JoiiLBOUKN,  Mr.  J.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Little  Lever  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitarj'  AuthoQty,  at  J^^o  per  annum,  x'ice  Empsall, 
appointed  Clerk,  &c.,  to  the  Church  L<>cal  Ik>ard  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Green,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor.  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Uckfield  Tx)cal  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £,^q  per  annum,  vice  Avis,  deceased. 

Hardwicke,  Mr.  Arden,  As.soc.Mem.Inst.C.E.,has  been  appointed 
Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
WalsiUl,  at  ;f  350  per  annum,  vice  Boys,  deceased. 

HiRON.  Mr.  John  Eden,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Shipston-on-Stour  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
;C8o  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  an4  such  further 
remuneration  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  to  the 
Assessment  Committee,  .and  to  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, as  may  be  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  fees  as  Returning 
Officer,  vice  Mr.  Thomas  Eden  Hiron,  deceased. 

Hope,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  In<ipector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  High  sub-district  of  the  Longtown  Rural  Sanitary  District, 
Cumberland,  at  J^x'^  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  35,  1884. 

Hudson,  Mr.  Charles  James,  of  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Gloucester, 
has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor,  and  Clerk  to  the 
Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Wakefield,  at 
jCsoo  P^  annum,  vice  Morgan,  deceased. 

Knowues,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Matlock 
Local  Board  aad  Urban  Sanitary  Autlio.-ity,.  re.v  :  Wright 
resigned. 
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LttGH,  Mr.  Willi»ifl,hai  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Carpora- 
cion  fmd  Urbui  Sanit&ry  Authodty  of  CborJey,  at  jC^oo  per 
BAnum,  ricf  Derhanii  resigned* 
KlAtR,  |ilf«  Hu|:h,  iate  /VstiiUtaiii  Sm-vej'^r  to  the  Cofporation  and 
Urban  S&niUFy  Amhoritv  of  King^tDn-upon-HuJI,  hi*  been 
Appointed  Surveyor  to  the  CorpoftUion  And  Urlan  SooiUry 
Aiiihodty  of  Hartlepool,  *t  £^50  per  iininifii,  vkx  Morris, 
reiigned. 
MiEtiif  Mr»  A,  C»  ha*  been  elected  a  Meniber  of  the  Tun^t^l  LocU 

Boarij  a,nd  Urbsm  Sjinimry  Authrjrity,  ikt  Eardley,  dece&ted. 
Robinson,    Mr*  Frank   Miller,  of  the  Alfrelon    Branch  of  McsAfS. 
Crampton  and  Eviuu'i  Ban^k,  haa  been  appointed  Treaturer  to 
the  AJfreton  Local  Bosrdiind  Urban  Sanltaiy  AuthorUy,  Derby- 
ihi«,  vkt  Hall,  reftigscd. 
Skimmer,  Mr.  Jowphi  hai  been  re-appointed  fnspecior  of  NulRJincet 
for  the  Tenterdco  Urban  Sad  Ear/  Di&trict,  at  jCm,  far  one  ^ear^ 
from  Sepu  «  la*l. 
Skj? PflK,  Mr.  Uriah,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ea»t  Dete- 
ham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniiary  Authority,  -vkf  Elvin, 
reti|iied. 
Slack.  Mr.  E.,'^has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Matlock  Local 

Board  and  Urbun  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Coopcf,  rf;s,[girj«l. 
Smith,    Mr.    Geiorge  Rdw^Hi,    hs^i    be^n    Appointed    InapectOf    of 
KupiAncet  for  the  Amer^tiam  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^,"75  jjer 
anniiin  from  year  to  year,  and  jf  i^  per  annum  until  UheithAin  ix 
con-itituted  a  Local  GDvernmenl  diUrli:?*  vkt  Jcfferics,  reused. 
Spkxcs,  Mr.  Alderman  J.  F.,  has   benjn  reHclecied   Vlce*chairman  gf 

the  Tync  Fgrt  Saniiary  Authority  for  the  eni^huioK  year* 
Sn'lias.  Sir*  J.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk   to  the  St^  George  Local 
Board  and    Urbnn  Snr>itary  Authority,  Gloucevterfthire,  at  i^ioo 
per  allium,  -ind£4o  per  annum  a«  Clerk  to  the  Burial  Boards  vkt 
Piiryi  deceased* 
SuTHKRi^Kfi,    Mr*  Martin,    has   been    re-appcjinted    tofpector  of 
NtiasancH   for    the  Lour  Kub-dLitrict  t>f  the    Long^own  Rural 
Sanitary  DUtricti  at  i^ao  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  35,  iSB4. 
SwiFTj  Mr.  Thomas,  \vms  bwn  reappointed  In3tpec:tor  of  KoUance^ 
for  the  Oakhsjn  Rural  Sanitajy  Diitrict,  Rutkndshirc,  at  j£i  5 
for  one  v'^ear. 
Si  KOEsLANp  Mr,  Henr^-.  ha^  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Marlock 
Bath  and   Scarthin    Nick    l^ocal    fJ<xLrd   and   Urban  SaniUry 
*^uthotuyj,  Dcrbydiire,  znct  Peters,  rexigncd. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Evtui^  bAs  twen  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuiuncev  and 
School  Attendance   ORicer   for   the    Llanfyllio    Rural   Sanitary 
District,  at  £9o  per  a^ mum  as  Inspector  of  Nui%ance^  and  /40 
per  annum  as  Attendance  Officer,  such  salary  to  include  ihe  keep 
of  a  bor»e,  from  i^-^ar  to  year,  vkt  Llo>-d,  deceased. 
Taeaiswell,  Mr.  Wdliam  Johnson,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuuaiu^eA  and  School  Attendance  Officer  for  the  Brackley  Rural 
Saniearf  DtsCrict,  Northamptonshife,  at  X^iand  ^30  per  annum^ 
i4£t  Barrowi,  reiixaed,  in  consequence  of  other  arraflEemcnn 
made  in  the  Union, 
TREDWBt-i-j  Mr,  Solomon,  hai  been  appointed  Working  Surveyor  to 
the  Sandown  \ji>c,iX  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autaority»  at  jC^S 
per  annum  J  ivl'^  Newman. 
TL'RSftf  Ln,  Mr*  Edward,  has  been  re-elected  Chairman  of  the  West 
Hartlepool  Board  of  ImpFOvement  Comniliwioner^  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  ensuing:  year* 
Vensull,   Mr*   G-T  ha«  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Brain  tree 
Looil    Board  and   Urban    Sanitary  Authority,    vkt    Port  way, 
deceased* 
Walk  IB,   Mr.  Melville  Mitchell,  ha*  been  apfKnated  Treasurer  %xi 
the  Hunilet  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 
T'k€  Gaieclirf,  resJifned 
Waltok,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Impector  of  Nuisancer 
for  the  Oldham   Url>an  Sanitary  District,  at  jftao  per  annual 
with  uniform,  t*kt  Dr«w,  leiigiied. 
Whitf, HURST,  Mr.  Superintefldent*  of  die  county  constabular^p  hai 
been  appointed  inspector  of  loasifSf  hou«a  at  West  Bromwicb  at 
a  Tvmunetation  of  jtao  per  annum. 
Wii„*osf,  Mr.  Aldertnjiri.,  has  been  renckcted  Chairman  of  the  Tyne 
Fort  Sanitar)^  Authority  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Vacancies 

Medical  OrricER  of  Health  for  the  Arlecdon  and   Fdiiofton 

Urban  Saniury  Dbtrict,  Cumberland. 
Medical  OrpiCBit  op  HfeAtTH  for  the  Esremont  Uiban  Sanitary 

Dittnct. 
Medical  OFrtc^s  of  Health  for  ihe  Usk  Urban  Sanitary  DUtrict, 

Menraoutluhire. 
Meuical  OrricEK  of  Health  for  the  Whitehaven  Rural  Sanitary 

Dbtrict* 
Treas^her  to  the  Prescot  Guardiani  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 

Lan  o-^hln  \  \ 
CL£itic  to  the  Mdverton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority ^ 

Warwicb«hir«. 

Sl-RVBVOR  OF    HiCiMWAVS  ANI*    iNSriCTQK  OF  Nl'lSA^CES,    snd  an 

AHLiiant  ditto,  to  the  Chelm^cml  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
£%yt>  and  i^sao  fier  annutn  respectively,  both  from  year  to  year, 
from  March  35.  Application,  January  35,  to  W*  w.  Dumeld, 
Clerk. 

Sl'RVfvoh  to  Che  Felling  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  .Authority, 
CO,  Durham  :  £150  per  annum,  Appticatiofii  a9lb  ins4.,lo  Gccrge 
ikilatn*  Clerk.  Keiline,  Newcastle-on^Tyne. 

StXYEVOR  AND  Iw^s^ECToa  uF  N ij ISA M«: KS  lo  th*  Lithetland  Local 
BoAid  and  Urbin  Sanitary  Authority ^  t.«nca«hire  :  /ion  per 
annumt  with  hotue.  Application,  vist  inst.,  to  Thomai  GoAey, 
Law  Clerk,  ij  Lord  Street,  Liverpool* 

Chief  In^sctos  of  NrisA.HCES  for  the  Oldham  Vrb«n  S^iiary 


District,    at    £\^^   per    annum,    with     uniform.      Applcation, 

January  ii,  to  Heakeih  Boothf  Town  Clerk. 
iMsmCTOfE  OF  Nltisascka  for  the  Ucklield  Rural  SanJiary  District, 

Siasex,  at  ^£75  per  anDum.    Application,  January  aj,  to  H*  Jones 

Clerk  to  the  Authortiy,  Lewes* 
CoLLBcroR   to  the  Ashlord   Local    Board  and   Urban    SaoitarT 

Authority,  Kenl. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Claines  Local  Bdabd  DtsTRiCT* —It  it  proposed  to  ansalfiiMte 
this,  distiici:  with  the  City  of  WonGesier  ;  ana  Mr.  Thomas  RobeKs 
the  Qerk,  has  been  appointed  to  take  the  votes  of  the  ownen  and  rate- 
payers  for  or  ag^in^*  Voting  paper*  ftie  to  be  i^^sued  on  the  17th 
and  iBth  iniLf  collected  on  the  aand,  and  examined  aitd  (taunted  oa 
the  »3td. 


at  which  Mr,  Bishop,  the  prp«nt  chairman  of  xhe  Board,  presided. 
The  ccuijrc  piece  bears  the  following  iMw;ripiion  i— '  Frc^«ented  hy  the 
inhabitant-1  of  Aberg^ivcnny  and  neijrh]l.iourhood  to  Mr.  Kdwin  Tucker, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Bosird  of  Comjnii.ilori>er&,  in  Kr*>tefuf 
recognition  of  hts  services  as  one  of  the  represeniaiiv*^  of  the  i«wrn 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  aa  chairmaa  of  the  Board  for  the  last  five 
ycari.     November  jo^  t%%%' 

The  Mansfield  Improvement  Commi^sionersi  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr*  tl.  G.  Goodacre,  \\tc 
Intpector  of  Nui.<^aiice3t  from  ;CBo  to  jttjs  per  annum. 

The  Guildford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  ha^>e.  by  an  order  of  rbe 
Local  Government  Boards  beem  invested  with  urbftn  powers  for  light- 
ing  the  contributor^'  places  of  Famcombe,  Chanerhousei,  and  QowTi- 
pitis. 

Mr.  Arden  Hardwtcke^  CE_,  *urvc^or  and  enfineer  to  the  Cor* 
poration  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Longton.  baling  been 
appointed  to  a  liimilnr  office  by  the  CorpDration  ar>d  Urban  Sanitary 
Auihoriiy  of  Wa[*alJ,  ha*  been  enti;rtaiiicd  at  a  compltmenrary  dintw^ 
at  the  Union  Hotel*  Lonffton,  Alderman  J,  tl*  Bake  well  in  the  dair, 
Mr.  C*  H*  Hawley  in  the  vice-chair,  and  presented  with  a  purse  of 
j^old  and  a  eold  necklet  for  hi*  wife,  and  the  following  illuminattd 
addres:^ : — *On  behiilf  of  your  numerous  friend^,  \  offer  the  aopgoi- 
panyine  purse  of  gold  for  your  acceptance,  and  a  gold  iiackla  f^r 
Mrs,  HardiAricke  ax  a  mark  of  the  friend:ship  and  regard  tn  which  jwe 
were  held  during  ihe  eisht  years  yon  were  with  us  ^s  bor^ouch  «wr- 
veyor  and  cn^fineer,  and  we  uffer  both  of  you  our  wajmst  wi^cs  f« 
your  pn^peniy  and  succe^^i*' 

llie  West  Bromwich  I'own  Council,  at  their  montlily^  loeecuif  on, 
Ihe  and  in»i.,  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  two,  to  increaM  the  Edary  of 
Mr.  W.  Ah  Davic^,  assistant -surveyor,  from  j^ioo  to  iTijo  peranaav. 
Considerable  opposition  wa*  mamfesied  to  the  increase^  which  wa« 
only  carried  by  the  i^ufficient  matorsty,  in  consideratioti  of  the  litT 
that  important  sewerage  work%  are  in  progre^,  which  are  banc  or- 
ried  out  unJer  the  supervision  of  the  borotigh  surveyor^  sadwit^ 
which  Mr.  Davies  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do* 

The  Lancaster  Cuardian;^  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  in- 
creased the  salary  of  Mr.  J*  Ennion,  their  cl^k,  by  jil^jo  per  annun 

The  LancL'^ter  town  Couneil  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  havr 
increased  the  salary  of  hir.  Alfred  Creer,  the  iurveyor,  to  /jjo  per 
aiuauiiL 

# 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

Having^  for  tome  titne  back  been  in  the  r^dpt  of  Qoeils  app»- 
taicting  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  eatf  fo  aoffiwt 
without  having  to  refer  our  cofresfiondent  to  competent  profeinrniif 
advisers,  we  have  opened  acolumti  in  which  t^re^ster  foch  Qneridaih^ 
Replied  thcrcxo  jw  can  fairly  ^x.  cJtpecled  front  u*  ;  and  our  suhsmbe^ 
and  readers  ate  invited  to  make  such  me  of  thw  coludin  as  wiU  tfod 
10  benefit  them^ietves  a  ad  the  CJimmunitj*  Both  Queries  and!  Rqilit* 
wilU  however,,be  subjected,  1  f  unnccesjurljy  long^,  to  a  strict  < 


II J.  The  Disposal  of  Carcases. 
Ikilany  thanks  for  your  answer  to  my  nquery  1  is  in  last  moothV  nnitbtf 
lam  afraid  t  did  not  aiake  tny  {juoition  plain  enoq|rh,  la  jvs 
answer  you  *ay  I  am  to  get  a  general  order  frijm  tbe  uuu^uiP 
future  to  act  in  thctr  name.  My  com  plaint  happened  on  theii^Bif 
after  the  KoArd  met,  and  they  only  meet  once  a  fortnight,  an)  far* 
lummons  the  ma^iitratts  only  meet  twice  a  month,  f**'™^^"^^! 
want  to  know  is,  lu  the  absence  of  any  order  from  the  Baaid(*li^ 
would  be  difficult  to  Ret  in  my  case)^  am  I  jttfuified  in  lM*ii|d^ 
animals  buried  upon  the  land  where  t  And  them,  that  ii^r5**J 
knd7  or  would  a  magistrate  give  me  an  order  to  biuy  the  aauni''' 

I  Von  have  no  po  wer  to  remotre  or  disfMae  of  ariy  car<case  flf  0***' 
animal  matter  merely  because  it  i*  a  nuisance  likely  to  bci^ii^ 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  only  remedy  in  ibp^^ 
is  to  get  your  Board,  or  the  clerk,  t^  Cake  out  a  tnifimiwrt  it*gj 
the  occupier  of  the  pretni»es  where  the  nuisance  is.  IftW*** 
the  carcase  is  intended  for  human  food^  yoti  may,  wtthart  ^^ 
fiuromonii  or  warrant,  Keiie  it,  and  take  \%  before  any  iM^^'*'*' 
wha,  ifhethink»it  tobe  UEifit  for  huntan  food  must  psooi^?' 
and  order  it  to  be  destroyed.  Neither  you  nor  he  can  '*'ljf .'° 
private  Land  withmit  the  content  of  the  ovt^ner  of  that  huKt^^^^ 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS.  \ 

HOW  CAN  THE  PBESENT  HTSANI- 
TABY  HOUSING  OF  THE  FOOB  BE 
BEMEDIED  ?  * 

By  Herbert  Page,  M.D.,  S.Sc.C.Cantab. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  all 
earnest  sanitarians,  especially  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  important  bearings,  that  the  public 
conscience  has  at  last  been  recently  awakened  and 
forced  to  recognise  that  the  insanitary  conditions  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  at  least  as  found  in  our 
large  centres  of  population,  are  both  a  national  dis- 
grace and  a  social  danger.  Such  being  the  case  I 
have  chosen  *  How  can  the  Present  Insanitary 
Housing  of  the  Poor  be  Remedied  ? '  as  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  for  these  reasons  :  it  is  of  special  interest 
just  now  both  to  ourselves  as  sanitarians,  and  to  the 
general  public  ;  having  watched  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  various  phases  in  which  it  has 
recently  appeared  in  professional  literature,  in  the 
magazines,  and  in  the  daily  press,  one  or  two  points 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  which  seem  worthy  of  notice,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  and 
lastly,  by  throwing  the  title  of  my  paper  into  the 
interrogative  form  (although  the  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  or 
meeting),  I  wish  to  elicit  such  further  discussion  and 
opinions  as  your  valuable  and  varied  experiences 
may  suggest,  and  so  perchance  add  a  fresh  con- 
tribution not  unworthy  of  consideration  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  One  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  publication  to  startle  the 
public  apathy  on  the  subject  was  the  pamphlet 
entitled  *  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London/  fol- 
lowed by  all  kinds  of  writers  and  speakers,  from 
Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  &c., 
downwards,  who  have  treated  the  subject  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman,  the 
capitalist,  &c.,  not  forgetting  the  excellent  contribu- 
tions by  Punch.  None  of  these  afford  us  greater 
gratification  than  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who  has  shown  himself 
superior  to  his  predecessors,  as  by  personal  visits  to 
some  of  the  worst  areas  in  London  and  Birmingham, 
he  has  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Justly  proud  as  the  public  press 
may  be  of  having  awakened  the  public  negligence 
and  contributed  largely  to  bring  the  subject  withm  the 
range  of  practical  legislation,  the  fact  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  not  duly  noted, 
that  ever  since  the  Public  Health  Act  (in  some  cases 
long  before)  required  official  annual  reports  from  all 
medical  officers  of  health,  besides  an  enormous 
amount  of  other  information  on  sanitation  in  all  its 
bearings,  hundreds  of  these  reports  have  accumulated 
in  London,  containing  careful,  exact,  descriptive,  and 
technical  reports  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  artisans  as  existing  throughout  the  country, 
from  the  pens  of  able  and  zealous  medical  officers 
of  health  who  have  boldly  spoken  and  carried  out 
their  duties  in  this  respect.  These  witnesses  to  the 
earliest  recognition  of  the  subject  and  calls  to  the 

*  Read  before  the  Bimiinghain  and  Midland  Association  of 
Medical  Otficenof  Health,  January  3, 1884.  (See  Sanitary  Recokd 
rf  JaBoary  X5f  P.  S^t.) 


attention  it  demanded,  are  stored  away,  and  are 
alike  inaccessible  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
specially  interested  therein,  and  to  the  general  public 
So  that  through  this  great  fault  in  our  sanitary 
organisation,  the  earliest  workers  in  the  subject 
have  been  overlooked  or  at  least  tardily  recognised. 
The  problem,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
truly  recognised,  is  a  complex  one.  *  The  wretched 
condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,'  he  says,  *  are 
only  one  incident  in  the  general  condition  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  ;  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
crime  are  other  factors,*  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent and  manifold  must  the  remedies  be  ;  these 
must  embrace  more  stringent  application  of  existing 
sanitary  legislation  ;  supplemented,  as  I  think  wiU 
be  found  necessary,  by  further  legislation,  at  least 
temporarily,  seconded  by  philanthropic  and  Chris- 
tian efforts,  but  chiefly  will  the  remedy  be  improved 
general  and  sanitary  education.  The  remedy  is 
beyond  private  enterprise,  unaided  philanthropy, 
emigration,  or  even  State  aid  alone,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Having  carefully  studied  the 
utterances  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Messrs.  Mundella, 
Fawcett,  G.  W.  Hastings,  and  others,  including  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  both  in  his  utterances  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  British  Medical  Journal^ 
I  would  summarise  my  views  thus.  Fresh  legislation 
has  on  some  hands  been  decried  and  looked  upon 
as  *  thoughtless  clamour,'  •  the  favourite  specific  of 
the  shaUower  reformers  who  have  not  time  or 
patience  to  examine  whether  an  adequate  and  sus- 
tained exercise  of  powers  that  already  exist  might 
not  much  better  achieve  the  object  desired  ;  *  but 
existing  legislation  has  already  proved  itself  in- 
eflficient,  inasmuch  as  it  has  allowed  the  present 
condition  of  things  to  continue  and  increase.  Most 
of  the  chief  sanitary  enactments  contain  intrinsic 
flaws,  forming  playgrounds  for  almost  endless  and 
expensive  legal  tournaments,  but  of  vital  sanitary 
consequence.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  recognised 
that  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  insanitary  conditions  of 
dwellings  exist  in  the  small  towns  and  country  as 
well  as  in  the  cities  and  large  centres  of  population, 
yet  in  the  former,  owing  to  the  influence  of  vested  in- 
terests in  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  absence  of 
any  organised  extra  local  sanitary  supervision  of  the 
authority,-  the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  the  in- 
spector (both  fettered  by  the  same  interests),  much 
remains  untouched  or  inefficiently  dealt  with,  not- 
withstanding the  existing  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  and  other  sanitary  enactments.  Special 
legislation  is  wanted  to  deal  efficiently  with  existing 
dilapidated  property.  Building  by-laws  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  country,  not  the  urban  districts 
only,  with  some  reasonable  and  expeditious  means  of 
enforcing  penalties  on  the  local  authority  for  omis- 
sions of  statutory  sanitary  duties.  Why  should  not 
an  aggrieved  ratepayer  be  able  to  recover  half  the 
statutory  penalty  from  the  sanitary  authority  for  grave 
statutory  sanitary  omissions  on  his  premises  1  but  in 
the  *  aggrieved  ratepayer '  let  a  repetition  of  the  legal 
farce  of  the  'prejudice  of  the  purchaser'  of  the 
Adulteration  ot  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  be  avoided. 
Again,  legislation  is  requisite  to  remedy  the  cum- 
brous method  of  setting  in  operation  such  Acts  as 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  the  onus  of  move- 
ment being  thrown  on  the  medical  officer,  or,  worse 
still,  on  four  or  more  aggrieved  hpuseholders  of  the 
rotten  property  ;  and  it  is  required,  to  abolish  the 
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absurdity,  under  the  Artisans' and  Labourers*  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Act,  1875,  of  the  rates  having  to 
pay  fancy  and  prospective  values  for  death-dezding 
properties  and  areas.     The  principle  of  enforced 
remedy  by  the  sanitary  authority  upon  the  owners, 
with  option  of  purchase  by  the  authority  at  a  fair 
price,  should  be  extended  to  all  urban  sanitary  dis- 
tricts.   Again,  the  by-laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodg- 
ings, of  the  Public  Health  Act,  should  be  universally 
in  force  and  compulsory,  and  should  include  all  tene- 
ment houses.     Or,  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  intends,  as 
he  announced  he  did  at  Birmingham,  to  utilise  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  its  applica- 
tion should  be  made  universal    and    compulsory. 
Viewing  as  a  whole  the    insanitary  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  weak  and  fatal  points  in  all  existing  sanitary 
legislation,  its  permissive  character  and  absence  of 
supervision,  short  and  efficient  legislation  might  be 
achieved  by  enacting  the  principles  of  the  bold  and 
just  scheme  ably  sketched  under  seven  headings  by 
the  hon.  member  for  this  borough,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.     Such  an  Act  would  make  short 
work  of  existing  legislative  difficulties  surrounding 
the  problem,  and  under  the  directorship  of  the  author 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  seconded  by  the  energetic 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  would 
achieve  as  signal  sanitary  success  as  the  last-named 
measure  is  probably  destined  to  accomplish  in  com- 
merce.     Volumes  exist  on  the  legal    *  rights'  of 
property  which  are  rigorously  enforced,  but  we  want 
a  few  legal  compilations  on  the  *  duties '  of  property, 
with  a  workable  scale  of  penalties  and  mode  of  their 
recovery  for  omissions  of  the  same.    A  dwelling  on 
being  let  ought  to  be  statutorily  assumed  to  1^  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  healthy,  and  not  to  contain 
any  disease  or  death-dealing  contrivances.  Sanitary 
authorities  should  be  compelled  in  any  future  house 
legislation,  to  keep  a  register  of  the  plans  and  exact 
sanitary  conditions  of  all   dwellings  within    their 
district,  available  for  inspection  to  any  intending 
resident ;  no  building  should  be  allowed  to  change 
hands  or  be  re-let  unless  inspected  and  certified  by 
the  sanitary  authority  to  be  sanitarily  satisfactory 
under  certain  statutory  heads  ;  for  this  a  small  fee  or 
scale  of  fees  might  be  chargeable,  and  the  applicant 
should  be  able  to  readily  enforce  statutory  penalties 
on  the  sanitary  authority  on  proof  of  statutory  sani- 
tary defects  or  omissions.     In  the  case  of  tenement 
houses    or    those    frequently    changing   residents, 
quarterly  inspection    and    certification    should   be 
required.    As  under  whatever  steps,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  are  taken,  legal  battles  are  sure  to  arise, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  when  once  a  legal 
decision  has  been  given  on  any  point,  it  should 
be  codified  by  the  central  sanitary  authority,  com- 
municated officially  to  all  sanitary  authorities,  and 
appeal  to  such  should  be  held  conclusive,  and  stop 
any  further  litigation  on  the  same  question  in  any 
other  place  in  all  courts  of  law.      Although  un- 
doubtedly fresh   legislation  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanitary dwellings  should  not  be  spasmodic,  inefficient, 
or  permissive,  but  '  proceed  with  caution,'  as  Lord 
Salisbury  put  it ;    it  must  be  stringent,  effective, 
universal,  and,  in  a  sense,  undoubtedly  confiscatory : 
since  a  fair  deduction  even  upon  the    property's 
intrinsic  value  ought   in  justice  to  be  made,  on 
account  of  the  cost  already  entailed  on  the  commu- 
nity by  preventable  sickness,  disease,   and   death 
caused  thereby.    In  conclusion,  one  point  remains 
to  be  noticed,  seeing  that  whatever  legislative  course 


is  adopted  the  sanitary  inspectors,  particularly  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  will  necessarily  play  a 
very  important    part  in   the  matter;  and  as  their 
powers,  qualifications,  tenure  of  office,  and  position 
are  under  the  present  sanitary  organisation  very  un- 
fair and  anomalous,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser,  whilst  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  insanitary  dwellings  evil,  to  go  also  to  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  existing  sanitary  organisation, 
and  in  one    non-piecemeal  act  of   legislation  (in- 
cluding the  principles  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recom- 
mendations) give  us    a    comprehensive,   workable 
Public  Health  Act     It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that 
the  necessity  of  an  improved  official '  status  of  sani- 
tary officers '  in  connection  with  this  question  is  re- 
cognised outside  the  profession.    Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton alluded  to  it,  recommending  that  Uheir  salary 
be  increased,'  but  he  only  partially  comprehends  or 
expresses  the  difficulty,  for  he  adds,  *  and  that  they 
should  be  recommended  (!)  not  to  take  private  prac- 
tice.'   In  the  cities  and  combined  districts  they  are 
required,  and,  indeed,  their  duties  demand  that  they 
be  sufficiently  salaried  and  debarred  from  private 
practice,  but  in  the  small  town  districts  the  contrary 
holds,  and,  being  under  the  adverse  influence  before 
alluded  to,  they  are,  at  least  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  allowed  to  practise.    These  small  towns  and 
districts  ought  either  to  be  compelled  to  pay  an 
adequate  sdary  for  the  work  statutorily  required 
(which  could  hardly  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be 
desired),  or,  what  would  be  far  better  and  more 
economical,  they   should  be  merged  into  a  con- 
venient   combined  area.      With  respect    to    inter- 
ference with  *  freedom  of  contract '  and  fair-  rents, 
so  that  those  of  the  new  sanitary  buildings  required 
to  be  erected  by  the  owners  or  authority,  upon  or 
near  the  site  of  the  demolished  rookeries  should  not 
be  extortionate,  a  right  of  appeal  might  be  created 
to  fix  a  *  fair  rent,'  as  in  the  case  of  recent  Irish 
legislation. 

The  scope  and  lines  for  such  a  reorganisation  of 
the  sanitary  system  of  the  country  are  not  far  to 
seek  :  they  are  admirably  laid  down  in  the  suggested 
Public  Health  Act  of  Dr.  Bond  (Gloucester),  and 
in  the  *  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Slate 
Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and 
Social'Science  Association,  1877,'  provisions  too  well 
known  to  need  enumeration  before  such  an  Associa- 
tion as  this.  By  means  of  these  the  present  problem 
would  be  solved  in  its  sanitary  bearings,  sanitation 
advanced ;  its  efficiency  would  be  speedily  proved 
by  diminished  sickness,  disease,  and  mortality ; 
with  the  accomplishment  of  a  much  larger  amount  ojf 
work,  with  smaller  staff  and  less  expenditure,  than 
under  the  anomalous,  inefficient,  and  costly  organi- 
sation now  in  operation. 

Sumtnary  of  the  Proposals  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade, 

1.  Law  to  punish  owner  of  property  kept  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

2.  Local  authority  to  acquire  property,  arbitrator 
to  deduct  a  sum  for  damage  done  thereby  to  public 
health. 

3.  Local  authority  to  have  power  to  close  or  im- 
prove property  at  owner's  expense  without  being 
compeUed  to  purchase  it 

4.  Fair  price  only  to  be  given  for  property,  no 
fancy  or  prospective  value. 

5.  No  appeal  from  value  assigned  to  property  bf 
official  arbitrator. 
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6.  Part  of  cost  to  be  levied  on  adjacent  property, 
the  value  of  which  is  increased  by  the  improvement 

7.  Cost  of  reconstruction  of  unhealthy  area  to  be 
levied  on  all  owners  of  property  in  the  proscribed 
district 


INFANT   MOBTALITY.* 

By  F.  E.  Atkinson,  L.ItC.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Craven  Combined  District. 

The  Registrar-General's  Returns  offer  us  many 
humiliating  statistics,  but  none  are  so  sad  as  those 
which  detail  the  mortality  among  infants  and  young 
children. 

The  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  to 
wage  war  against  preventable  disease  and  death, 
and  while  it  is  his  special  duty  to  check  the  propa- 
gation and  spread  of  zymotic  diseases,  these  are 
surely  less  tangible,  less  under  control,  and  therefore 
less  preventable  than  the  physiological  starvation, 
the  overfeeding,  the  exposure  and  neglect,  which 
cause  the  death  of  thousands  of  children  annually. 

Apart  from  the  measures  taken  by  sanitary  au- 
thorities and  their  officers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
general  death-rate,  such  as  the  provision  of  whole- 
some water  supplies,  proper  systems  of  sewerage, 
and  means  of  ventilation,  all  of  which  will  have  their 
beneficial  effect  upon  infant  life,  there  are  certain 
special  preventive  measures  which  are  requisite  only 
in  the  case  of  children  before  the  infant  mortality 
rate  and  death-rates  among  young  children  can  be 
reduced  to  their  normal  limits. 

By  infant  mortality  is  generally  meant  the  deaths 
of  children  under  one  year  of  age,  but  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  total  deaths  under  five  years 
we  then  have  a  much  more  comprehensive  period  to 
deal  with,  and  shall  arrive  at  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  causes  of  death,  inasmuch  as  the  first  five 
years  of  life  contain  the  critical  periods  of  weaning 
and  primary  dentition. 

In  all  the  returns  which  we  make  to  head-quarters 
in  London  we  have  to  classify  the  deaths  and  cases 
of  sickness  under  two  heads,  viz.,  of  persons  under 
five  years  and  over  five  years. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  William  Farr,  our 
greatest  authority  upon  vital  statistics,  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  per  1,000  children  under  one  year 
is  182-6. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rates  of  mortality  among 
children  vary  considerably  with  the  locality  and 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  Dr. 
Farr  has  also  shown  us  (in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Registrar-General's  Report)  that  out  of 
ipoo,ooo  children  bom  alive  in  England,  263,182 
die  under  five  years  of  age  ;  that  even  in  the  healthy 
districts  of  the  country  175,410  out  of  the  million  die 
in  the  first  five  years  of  life,  while  in  the  Liverpool 
district,  which  serves  to  represent  the  most  unfavour- 
able sanitary  conditions,  out  of  the  same  number 
bom,  460,370,  or  nearly  one-half,  die  within  the  five 
years  following  their  birth.  This  is  284,960  in  excess 
of  the  deaths  in  the  healthy  districts. 

This  excess  has  been  shown  to  be  largely  due  to 
density  of  population,  overcrowding,  and  the  con- 
^CbQuent  filth  In  the  air  and  soil  around  the  dwellings. 

To  come  down  to  the  smaller  figures  and  areas, 
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the  rate  of  infant  mortality— that  is,  of  the  deaths 
under  one  year — in  Yorkshire  during  last  year  was 
157  per  1,000  births,  that  of  the  West  Riding  156  per 
1,000,  and  in  the  principal  towns  the  rates  were  as 
follows  per  1,000  births :— Leeds,  180;  Sheffield, 
165  ;  Bradford,  177  ;  Hull,  166 ;  Huddersfield,  182  ; 
Halifax,  168 ;  and  York,  188.  In  London  during 
the  same  period  it  was  only  151  per  1,000,  whereas, 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  it  reached  as 
high  as  317  in  Leicester. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  almost  invariable  fact  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  infant  deaths  occur  in  the 
third  or  summer  quarter  of  the  year,  and  these  are 
largely  attributable  to  diarrhoea,  occurring  within 
the  first  year  of  life,  and  frequently  within  the  first 
few  weeks. 

In  my  own  combined  district,  which  is  of  a  rural 
nature,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  whole  district 
was  124  per  1,000  last  year,  while  in  individual  urban 
districts  it  has  reached  a  much  higher  figure — viz., 
200  in  the  Haworth  Urban  District  in  1881,  and  150 
in  the  Silsden  Urban  District  in  1880. 

The  deaths  of  children  under  five  years,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  in  one  instance  in  1880  reached 
42-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  Skipton 
Urban  District,  and  40*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
in  the  Haworth  Urban  District  in  1881. 

I  will  consider  a  few  of  the  chief  causes  of  death 
among  young  children.  Although  under  the  present 
nomenclature  of  disease  the  causes  assigned  are 
frequently  very  vag^e  and  unsatisfactory — many  of 
the  terms  used  indicating  symptoms  rather  than 
diseases — I  think  we  may  fairly  classify  the  actual 
causes  of  death  among  young  children  under  four 
principal  heads. 

1.  Hereditary  Diseasesy  including  cases  of  tuber- 
cular disease  in  its  different  forms,  recorded  under 
the  names  of  phthisis,  meningitis,  tabes  mesenterica  ; 
scrofula,  rickets,  hydrocephalus,  and  syphilis. 

2.  The  Acute  Infectious  Fevers:  zymotic  diar- 
rhoea, measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlatina,  diph- 
theria, small-pox,  and  fever. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  Respiratory  Organs^  re- 
gistered chiefiy  under  the  headings  of  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia. 

4.  The  Diarrhoeal  or  Wasting  Diseases^  including 
cases  registered  as  marasmus,  atrophy,  debility,  in- 
anition, want  of  breast-milk,  convulsions,  teething, 
and  diarrhoea. 

The  largest  number  of  victims  of  this  first  class 
of  diseases  are  to  be  found  in  large  towns,  where  all 
the  conditions  of  life  conduce  to  their  development, 
and  where  the  value  in  the  manufactures  of  skilled 
workmanship,  apart  from  physical  strength,  give  to 
the  constitutionally  diseased  and  physically  weakened 
individuals  the  opportunity  ot  marrying  and  of 
bringing  into  the  world  children  who  would  be  but 
weakly  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances; 
but  who,  being  born  as  they  are  under  the  most 
adverse  influences,  find  but  a  brief  and  painful 
existence.  Some  of  these  diseases  have  not  the 
time  to  develop,  as  the  child,  from  its  constitutional 
weakness,  succumbs  early  to  one  of  the  diseases 
enumerated  among  the  other  classes. 

Now  that  the  communicability  of  phthisis  is 
clearly  established  we  are  able  to  realise  more  fully 
the  danger  of  association  of  the  diseased  with  the 
healthy  in  workshops  and  crowded  dwellings,  but 
especially  in  the  marriage  relationship,  entailing,  as 
it  does,  not  only  danger  to  the  possible  offspring 
bat  probable  disease  to  the  healthy  partner.    The 
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importance  of  choosing  nurses  free  from  any 
phthisical  taint  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  class — viz.,  the  in- 
fectious fevers,  diarrhoea,  whooping-cough,  measles, 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  and  fever. 

The  zymotic  diseases  of  early  childhood  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  first  four  named.  According 
to  Dr.  Farr,  diarrhoea  and  whooping-cough  are  the 
most  fatal  in  the  first  year  of  life,  measles  in  the 
second,  and  scarlatina  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
Out  of  every  million  children  born  in  England, 
20,000  die  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  before  they 
reach  five  years  of  age,  while  in  the  unhealthy  and 
populous  districts,  of  which  the  Liverpool  district  is 
taken  as  the  type,  this  proportion  is  increased  to 
nearly  52,000.  Over  17,000  deaths  of  these  million 
children  are  attributed  to  scarlatina,  this  proportion 
being  increased  in  the  unhealthy  districts  to  over 
26,000.  14,000  deaths  are  due  to  whooping-cough, 
increased  to  32,000  in  the  unhealthy  districts; 
11,000  from  measles,  increased  to  25,000  in  the  un- 
healthy districts.  While,  from  all  the  zymotic 
diseases  together,  87,000,  increased  to  171,000  deaths 
in  the  unhealthy  districts,  take  place  out  of  every 
million  children  born  alive,  before  they  reach  the 
ag^  of  five  years. 

This  class  of  diseases  is  specially  fatal  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
children  to  the  infection,  and  their  smaller  powers  of 
resisting  and  recovering  from  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  we  may  add,  their  greater  liability  to  contract 
it,  arising  out  of  their  dependence,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  upon  what  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
channels  for  conveying  the  poisons  of  zymotic 
diseases — I  mean,  of  course,  milk.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  milk  is  the  most  suitable 
pabulum  for  the  nourishment  of  organic  germs  ;  that 
It  very  readily  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the 
emanations  of  putrefying  organic  matter  ;  and  that 
almost  every  known  form  of  bacterium  has  been 
found  in  it. 

We  are  accustomed  to  recognise  three  principal 
means  by  which  the  poisons  of  zymotic  diseases  are 
conveyed  in  milk  : — 

I.  By  contamination  from  the  surrounding  air — 
example,  diarrhoea.  2.  By  direct  contamination  from 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease — example,  scar- 
latina. 3.  By  indirect  contamination  from  persons 
suffering  from  the  disease  by  the  washing  of  the 
milk-cans  in  polluted  water— example,  typhoid  fever. 
The  first  of  these  sources  is  most  likely  to  occur  after 
delivery,  and  the  second  and  third  before  the  delivery 
of  the  milk  to  the  householder. 

Hence  the  desirability  of  keeping  this,  which  is  so 
essentially  the  food  of  children,  in  covered  vessels, 
and  far  removed  from  every  possible  contamination, 
and  where  there  is  the  slightest  risk,  the  boiHng  of 
the  milk  before  use,  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
The  prevention  of  the  two  latter  sources  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  transfer  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
control  and  inspection  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and 
milk-shops  from  the  officers  of  police  to  the  officers 
of  sanitary  authorities. 

It  is  to  my  mind  a  matter  of  regret  that  all 
deaths  returned  under  the  head  of  diarrhoea  should 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  zymotic  diseases, 
whereas,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  deaths  returned 
from  this  cause  are  not  due  to  specific  poison,  but 
are  only  symptoms  of  some  or  other  wasting  disease, 
the  result  of  mal-nutrition,  due  to  improper  feeding 
and  consequent  intestinal  irritation,  m  the  case  of 


children;  and,  in  the  case  of  adults,  frequently 
secondary  to  some  chronic  disease,  such  as  the 
terminal  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  summer  diarrhoea,  or  cholera  infantum,  so  pre- 
valent in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  among 
infants  and  adults  alike,  but  chiefly  fatal  among 
infants,  should  be  considered  as  quite  distinct,  and 
as  due  to  a  specific  poison. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  Leicester, 
which  town  has  a  higher  zymotic  rate  from  summer 
diarrhoea  than  any  other  place  in  the  country,  and 
where,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Johnston  m  bii 
excellent  report  on  the  prevalence  of  summer  diar- 
rhoea in  that  town  in  1878,  that,  of  the  238  deaths 
among  children  under  one  year  of  age  which  oc- 
curred during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  76*5  per 
cent,  were  healthy  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  no  fewer 
than  165,  or  69*3  per  cent,  were  entirely  breast-fed. 

The  diarrhoea  in  these  cases  was  distinctly  not  the 
result  of  mal-nutrition. 

Dr.  Johnston  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  fermenta- 
tion which  occurs  where  sewers  of  deposit  exist,  when 
the  temperature  rises  above  57°  F.,  giving  rise  to  the 
development  of  bacteria  in  quantity  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  temperature  attained.  These  bac- 
teria, he  found,  could  easily  pass  through  the  water 
in  ordinary  traps,  the  evaporation,  of  which  in  hot 
weather  polluted  the  air,  which  found  its  way  into 
the  dwelling-houses,  and  contaminated  any  food 
which  was  there  exposed,  e,g,  milk,  meat,  butter, 
fruit,  &c.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  the  cases  of 
the  breast-fed  infants,  the  poison  was  inhaled  by  the 
lungs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  zymotic 
disease  among  children  is  due  to  the  fatalistic  belief 
so  prevalent  even  among  the  better-educated  classy, 
that  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping-cough  arc 
just  as  necessary  evils  in  a  child's  development  as 
dentition,  and  which  leads  them  not  only  to  neglect 
precautions  but  to  cultivate  these  diseases  when 
they  appear  among  them  in  a  mild  and  simple  type. 

Here  again  we  have  to  look  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  only  true  remedy  against  the  propagation  and 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  a  genersil  Act  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  country,  which  should  provide  for 
coir.pulsory  notification  of  all  cases  to  the  sanitary 
authorities,  their  compulsory  provision  of  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  isolation  of  such  cases  when 
necessary,  and  powers  for  the  compulsory  removal 
of  the  same. 

This  class,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  '  preventable 
diseases,'  is  to  my  mind  much  less  preventable  than 
those  which  are  to  follow,  inasmuch  as  the  exact  origin 
and  working  of  these  poisons  is  still  to  us  to  a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  speculation  and  theory,  altbougli 
we  are  more  conversant  with  the  various  chanods 
through  which  each  is  spread.  The  precautions, 
therefore,  given  to  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated  must 
be  accepted  by  them  merely  in  faith,  and  are  not  on 
the  same  footing  as  instructions  as  to  the  hygienic 
clothing  and  feeding  of  children,  which  are  more 
readily  explained,  and  appeal  more  or  less  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  individual. 

The  next  class  for  our  consideration  is  thediseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  chiefly  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia.  Of  these  41,000,  increased  in  the 
unhealthy  districts  to  close  upon  8o/xx>,  die  out  of 
1,000,000  children  bom  alive,  before  they  reach  fi'C 
)  ears  of  age. 

Of  course  a  few  of  the  deaths  registered  tmdff 
these  headings  are  due  to  seconj^iry  lang-miscbiel 
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during  the  progress  of  other  diseases,  or  are  the 
sequelae  of  one  or  other  of  the  infectious  fevers,  but 
the  vast  majority  are  without  doubt  due  to  exposure 
owing  to  the  improper  and  insufficient  clothing  of 
the  young  in  this  variable  climate  of  ours.  All 
classes  are  to  blame  in  this  matter,  which  is  mainly 
attributable  to  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vanity,  the 
two  former  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  two 
latter  among  the  upper  classes  af  society. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old  are  much  the  most  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  cold  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but  this 
knowledge  is  unfortunately  rarely  acted  upon  or 
even  thought  of;  and  while  adults  are  clothed  all 
over,  little  children  are  allowed  to  crawl  about  in 
and  out  of  doors,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  severest 
winter,  with  nothing  on  their  arms,  legs,  and  necks, 
frequently  with  nothing  below  the  hips,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  body  being  clothed, 
and  perhaps  even  that  insufficiently. 

Among  the  upper  classes  this  is  generally  the 
result  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  who  like 
to  exhibit  the  pretty  limbs  and  necks  of  their 
children,  quite  regardless  of  their  present  and  future 
health  and  development. 

The  child  who,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  perhaps  too  heavily  and  warmly  clothed, 
has  its  lower  extremities  suddenly  bared  just  when 
it  begins  to  crawl  about  the  floor,  and  when  there- 
fore its  body  is  constantly  exposed  to  draughts, 
driving  the  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  interior, 
and  producing  congestion  of  the  internal  organs. 

This  treatment  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  those  sudden  attacks  of  croup,  bronchitis, 
and  associate  evils  which  carry  ofi*  so  many  young 
children.  ,To  this  also  we  may  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  hip-disease  and  rheumatism. 

When  children  do  not  succumb  to  the  more 
rapidly-fatal  congestion  of  the  lungs,  digestive  and 
intestinal  derangements  are  set  up  which  interfere 
with  proper  nutrition,  and  from  the  results  of  which 
they  suffer  all  through  life.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
could  mothers  be  persuaded  to  provide  their  little 
children  with  knitted  woollen  garments,  which  are 
warm,  light,  and  porous,  and  which  should  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs,  they  would 
banish  much  disease  and  death  from  their  families. 
Undue  coddling  is  to  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  foolish  practice  of  hardening  children  on  the 
other ;  but  with  the  adoption  of  light  woollen  cloth- 
ing, and  that  evenly  applied,  the  natural  freedom  of 
the  limbs  is  not  curtailed,  and  the  surface  maintains 
that  even  warmth  which  is  essential  to  the  nutrition, 
development,  and  healthy  functions  of  the  different 
organs. 

The  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  false 
modesty  which  refuses  to  know  the  elements  of 
physiology,  which  exists  among  all  classes,  are  at 
the  root  of  much  of  this,  and  the  remedy  lies  entirely 
in  the  proper  education  of  the  public,  particularly  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  population,  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  woman  rests  to  so  great  an  extent  the  health 
of  her  house. 

The  science  of  hygiene  should  form  an  important 
element  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools,  both 
national,  private,  and  public,  throughout  the  country. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  class 
of  diseases,  viz.,  those  vrasting  diseases  which  find 
thdr  origin  in  mal-nutrition,  due  to  the  insufficient, 
inmroper,  or  over-feeding  of  young  children. 

The  names  under  which  the  deaths  from  this 


great  cause  appear  in  the  Registrar's  Returns  are 
legion.  I  need  not  enumerate  them.  The  only 
proper  and  sufficient  food  for  infants  is  naturally 
their  mother's  milk.  Too  often  this  is  withheld  by 
fashionable  mothers  because  of  the  trouble  and 
sacrifice  of  pleasure  entailed ;  by  the  poor  one  by  her 
absence  from  the  child  in  her  efforts  to  add  to  the 
family  income.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  cases 
where  a  woman  could  not  suckle  her  child  if  she 
would. 

To  those  who  can,  but  will  not,  must  be  laid  a 
vast  amount  of  preventable  suffering  and  death. 
We  may  look  for  a  large  decrease  in  iniant  mortality 
when  it  becomes  fashionable  for  the  rich  mother  to 
nurse  her  child,  and  when  the  Legislature  shall  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  working  at  the  mills  of  women 
for  at  least  two  months  previous  to,  and  seven 
months  after,  their  confinement. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  Lancashire 
famine,  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  had,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  fell  considerably,  in  spite  of  the 
decreased  earnings. 

This  has  also  been  the  case  at  Coventry,  where 
the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  among  children,  due  to 
improper  feeding,  has  been  shown  to  vary  consider- 
ably and  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade, 
being  reduced  by  two-thirds  when  the  trade  was  at 
the  slackest,  and  the  mothers  consequently  thrown 
out  of  work. 

In  those  cases  where  breast-feeding  is  impossible 
I  believe  the  best  substitute  is  the  artificially  prepared 
human  milk  according  to  Dr.  Frankland's  recipe, 
which  is  practically  the  same  in  chemical  composi- 
tion. This  is  both  easily  and  cheaply  prepared 
merely  by  depriving  cow's  milk  of  one-third  of  its 
casein  by  means  ofrennet  (fresh  calfs  rennet  should 
be  used,  and  not  the  essence)  and  adding  sugar  of 
milk. 

The  only  expense  is  in  the  sugar  of  milk,  which, 
of  course,  costs  more  than  ordinary  sugar  ;  the  calfs 
rennet  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  to  add  solid  foods  to  milk,  under  the  im- 
pression that  milk  alone  is  not  sufficiently  nutritive. 
To  most  minds  it  is  an  incomprehensible  fact  that 
a  pint  of  milk  contains  as  much  solid  nutriment  as 
a  good-sized  mutton  chop.  The  next  point  calling 
for  attention  is  the  use  of  starchy  foods,  as  arrow- 
root, corn-flour,  and  many  of  the  patent  foods. 
These  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  early  months 
of  infancy,  before  even  dentition  gives  rise  to  the 
flow  of  saliva  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the 
starch  to  an  assimilable  form,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently at  a  later  period,  before  the  function  of  the 
pancreas  is  fully  developed.  Such  foods  in  an  un- 
assimilable  form  act  only  as  foreign  bodies  and 
irritants  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  physiologically 
starve  the  child. 

Among  hand-fed  children  the  want  of  absolute 
cleanliness  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  and  of 
the  vessels  used ;  the  use  of  food  which  has  begun  to 
ferment ;  the  giving  of  meat  to  children  before  they 
have  any  teeth  for  mastication,  or  even  later  on, 
when  they  have  only  the  *  milk  teeth  *  (so  called 
because  they  are  only  suitable  for  the  mastication  of 
farinaceous  and  vegetable  foods,  which  to  the  igno- 
rant mind  appear  to  require  none  at  all) ;  the  over- 
feeding of  some  children,  allowing  no  interval  of 
rest  to  the  digestive  organs,  but  giving  food  at  all 
times  between  meals,  and  whenever  they  cry ;  but, 
worse  than  all,  the  habit,  found  chiefly  but  not  en- 
tirely among  the  poorer  classes,  of  giving  to  infants 
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portions  of  *  anything  that's  going '  from  their  own 
food,  both  of  solids  and  liquids— all  point  to  the 
deplorable  ignorance  which  exists  amongst  all  classes 
as  to  the  rules  of  health  and  the  laws  of  physiology, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community. 

I  have  seen  a  lady  enter  the  refreshment  room  at 
a  railway  station,  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  hot  gin  and 
water  for  a  baby  in  arms  which  was  crying  and 
evidently  in  pain.  The  mixture  was  prepared  as  for 
an  adult,  and  some  of  it  administered,  of  course 
without  the  desired  effect  The  child  of  a  working 
man  was  being  attended  for  some  digestive  derange- 
ment, and  the  mother  was  instructed  to  be  very 
careful  about  the  child's  diet,  giving  it  nothing  solid. 
She  promised  to  comply.  On  his  next  visit,  the 
medical  man  was  told  by  the  mother  that  she 
had  obeyed  his  instructions,  but  that  the  child  was 
no  better.  Noticing  that  the  child  appeared  to 
have  something  in  its  mouth,  he  put  in  his  finger 
and  extracted  a  piece  of  pork,  part  of  the  family 
meal  then  on  the  table.  The  medical  attendant 
informed  her  that  in  the  event  of  the  case  termi- 
nating fatally  he  should  decline  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate. Were  his  example  more  often  imitated, 
mothers  might  be  frightened  into  taking  more  care 
as  to  the  diet  of  their  children. 

Great  facilities  are  offered  to  parents  and 
guardians  to  get  rid  of  children  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  so  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  Registrar's 
certificate  in  the  case  of  uncertified  deaths,  of  which 
latter  there  are  sadly  too  many.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  coroner's  inquest  should  be  compulsory 
where  no  medical  man  has  certified  as  to  the  cause 
of  death. 

I  was  glad  to  see  recently  that  a  Lancashire 
coroner  had  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
as  *  manslaughter '  all  cases  brought  before  him  of 
the  deaths  of  children  when  the  cause  could  be 
proved  to  be  culpable  neglect  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  insurance  policies  upon  the 
lives  of  children,  which  are  so  easily  effected,  are 
too  often  the  insurance  of  their  early  death ;  and 
that  the  money  advantage  accruing  therefrom 
makes  the  parents  regard  the  decease  of  their 
offspring  with  not  altogether  unmitigated  woe. 

For  the  well-being  of  a  child,  nothing  is  more 
absolutely  necessary  than  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  the  care  of  incompetent  persons.  This  is  done 
not  only  by  the  poor  woman  who,  while  out  at  work, 
leaves  her  infant  to  the  care  of  children  of  often  but 
little  larger  growth,  but  by  the  rich  mother,  who 
surrenders  the  government  of  her  nursery  to  her  ser- 
vants, who  are  too  often  ignorant  alike  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  of  moral  training.  The  poor  woman  has 
some  excuse,  the  rich  one  none.  To  the  rich  we 
would  say — '  Your  duty  is  with  your  child  ; '  to  the 
poor, '  If  you  must  leave  it,  leave  it  in  good  hands.' 

I  would  that  everywhere  safe  hands  were  provided 
in  the  competent  nurses  of  a  creche.  In  large  fac- 
tories, where  many  married  females  are  employed, 
a  day-nursery  on  or  near  the  premises  might  be  pro- 
vided. The  mothers  could  then  nurse  their  children 
with  but  little  loss  of  time  ;  and  in  that  case,  they 
might  return  to  their  work  as  soon  after  confinement 
as  their  strength  would  permit. 

Private  enthusiasm  might  do  much  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  day-nurseries  everywhere,  but 
doubtless  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a  general  creche  system  under  Government, 
such  as  they  have  in  Belgium,  where  its  value  is 


shown  in  a  lower  rate  of  infant  mortality  than  that 
of  any  country  in  Europe.  For  information  on  this 
subject  I  would  refer  you  to  an  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  McCook  Weir,  published  in  the  Sanitary 
Record  for  July  1879. 

In  conclusion,  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
this  enormous  waste  of  infant  Ufe  are  : — ist,  Legisla- 
tive, and  2ud,  Educational. 

The  proposed  laws  for  its  prevention  are  visionary, 
and  doubtless  would  be  considered  by  many  as  exor- 
bitant, and  as  infringing  too  much  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject,  no  matter  how  beneficial  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  public  generally  these 
measures  might  prove. 

But  in  educating  the  people  wc  cannot  err  ;  and 
although  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  this  paper  may  appear  to  some  of  you  not  to  fall 
within  the  official  duties  of  the  medical  oflSccr  of 
health,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  should  be  in  his  district 
the  enthusiastic  instigator  and  supporter  of  all 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  its  health,  it  behoves 
him  to  stir  up  such  enthusiasm  and  private  effort  as 
shall  lead  to  the  organisation  of  health  societies  and 
all  kindred  institutions  calculated  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  to  guard  with  the  utmost 
care  its  source — the  cradle. 


ABTISANS'  DWELLINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

If  Sir  Richard  Cross  could  have  foreseen,  when  he 
introduced  the  Artisans' and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act 
in  1875,  ^^at  what  with  one  delay  and  another,  nearly 
nine  years  would  elapse  before  practical  steps  were 
taken  to  rehouse  the  poor  of  the  City  of  London 
whom  his  Act  would  displace,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  prosecuted  that  measure  would  have  been 
somewhat  damped.     His    successor  in  office  had, 
it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  justification  for 
the  strictures  in  which  he  indulged  when  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Mansion   House  came  on  the  25th 
ult.  to  urge  upon  the  Ministry  a  strengthening  of  the 
law  as  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.*     Sir  William 
Harcourt,  after  speaking  somewhat  despairingly  of 
the  answers  he  had  received  firom  the  vestries  to  his 
inquiries    about  their  action    under    the  Artisans' 
Dwellings   Acts,  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  special 
disappointment  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  City, 
which,  as  he  said  truly  enough,  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  given  the  lead  to  the  rest  of  the  local 
bodies  in  any  action  of  this  character.    The  fact  that, 
only  three  days  before  the  deputation  came  to  White- 
hall, the  first  stone  of  the  first  pile  of  buildings  erected 
under  the  Acts  had  been  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  gave  special  point  and 
sting   to   the    Home    Secretary's   observations  on 
the  delays  that  had  taken  place.    The  City  mag- 
nates, restive  at  any  criticism  of  their  doings,  and 
perhaps  nettled  at  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
their  inaction  was  turned  into  a  plea  for  the  ncr 
Municipality  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  create,  have  rushed  precipitately  into 
print,  first  of  all  to  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
delay  at  all,  and  secondly,  to  deny  that  any  delay 
that  may  have  occurred  is  of  their  making.    The 
average  citizen,  mentally  bridging  the  interval  b^ 
tween  1875  and  1884,  may  find  it  difficult  to  assent 
to  the  former  proposition.    The  latter  will  commaw 
assent  or  dissent  according  to  the  platform  fiDom  which 
it  is  regarded.  
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It  is  beside  the  question  now  under  discussion  to 
speak,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  has  done  in  his  letter  of 
January  26,*  of  what  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
did  thirty  years  ago  in  the  way  of  providing  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes  out  of  some  odd 
thousands  of  profits  that  could  not  decently  be  ap- 
plied to  anything  else  than  social  improvements. 
The  practical  question  is — What  has  the  City  done, 
and  how  has  the  City  done  it,  to  utilise  the  powers 
given  to  it  by  the  Act  of  1875  of  clearing  away 
rookeries  in  its  midst,  and,  what  is  of  even  more 
importance,  of  providing  decent  accommodation  for 
the  poor  displaced  ?  The  Lord  Mayor  is  able  to 
point  to  several  sites  that  have  been  cleared  (with 
the  natural  result  of  still  further  overcrowding  the 
areas  in  their  vicinity) ;  but  he  is  unable  to  chronicle 
the  causes  of  one  single  tenement  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor  whose  dwellings  have  been  for  years 
swept  away  in  the  process  of  clearing.  Into 
the  causes  of  this  the  Lord  Mayor  does  not 
go ;  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  has  taken  up  the  parable,  and  endeavours 
in  a  letter,  dated  January  29,t  to  acquit  his 
board  of  any  share  in  the  delay.  According  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  City 
was  instructed,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  at  the  end  of  June  1875,  ^o  report  on  the 
question  ;  and  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  on 
Oct.  19  of  that  year  an  official  representation  was 
made  with  regard  to  twenty-one  areas,  collectively 
about  440,000  square  feet  in  extent.  From  one 
cause  and  another  most  of  these  areas  have  been 
either  shelved,  or  disposed  of  in  ways  that  need  not 
here  be  detailed.  But  one  of  the  areas— the  Petti- 
coat Square  site — has  got  a  stage  further  than  the 
others  ;  and  as  it  is  round  this  that  the  recent  con- 
troversy has  most  strongly  raged,  it  may  be  well  to 
go  into  some  detail  with  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders's  representation  as  to  this 
Petticoat  Square  site  was  made  in  October  1875, 
but  it  was  not  until  1877  that  a  local  inquiry  was 
held,  and  not  until  July  1877  that  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given  to  the  scheme.  Even  up  to  this  point 
there  had  thus  been  a  good  deal  of  delay,  much  of 
which  must  have  been  preventable.  Some  time  after 
the  Royal  Assent,  Sir  Henry  Hunt  was  appointed 
arbitrator  to  assess  the  claims  of  owners  of  property, 
and  his  final  award  was  promulgated  certainly  before 
the  end  of  1878.  As  to  the  exact  month  there  has 
been  some  little  wrangle,  but  whatever  be  the  pre- 
cise date,  it  is  unquestionable  that  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase  and  clearing  of  the  site 
in  1879,  the  ground  has  lain  idle  on  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners.  In  January  1880,  'directly 
the  ground  was  cleared,'  according  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
'strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  means  of  adver- 
tisements and  otherwise  to  let  it.  But  these  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  no  persons  were  found 
willing  to  erect  buildings  as  a  private  enterprise  on 
the  conditions  approved  by  the  Home  Secretary.' 
Mr.  Shaw  omits  to  state,  however,  that  offers  were 
made  to  rent  the  land  at  a  price  which,  however  in- 
adequate it  may  have  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
would,  nevertheless,  have  brought  as  good  if  not  a 
better  return  than  that  which  they  have  now  achieved 
after  four  years'  waiting  and  an  amended  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment Unwilling  to  accept  the  price  offered  to  them, 
the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Home  Office  for 
permission  to  erect  buildings  on  the  site,  and  to 

*  Tiimtf  Jan.  aS,  1884. 
t  SUmmmfti,  Jan.  30,  1884. 


Utilise  the  ground  and  basement  floors  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  But  this  could  not  be  done  under 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1882  that  the  Home  Secretary 
found  himself  in  a  position  legally  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  administrative 
bodies  and  Government  offices  may  possibly  not  be 
surprised  at  learning  that  it  has  taken  eighteen 
months  to  elaborate  plans,  obtain  contracts,  and 
excavate  foundations  on  a  site  already  cleared  ;  but 
to  the  average  mind  it  certainly  appears  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  greater  foresight  might  not  have  been 
used  ingetting  these  matters  as  forward  as  possible,  in 
anticipation  of  the  amendment  of  the  law.  However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  activity  of  the 
Commissioners  in  pushing  on  the  operations  at  Pet- 
ticoat Square,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  how 
far  they  are  advantaged  by.their  four  years'  delay. 

It  has  been  said  that  early  in  1880  the  Commis- 
sioners attempted  to  let  the  property,  but  did  not 
receive  any  offer  that  contented  them.  It  was 
Slated  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Artisans'  Dwellings,  in  1881,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Ashby, 
Mr.  Shaw's  predecessor  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  that  at  least  four  offers  had 
been  made  to  the  Board  for  the  Petticoat  Square 
site.  One  of  these,  from  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  was  of  an  amount  that  worked 
out  at  a  fraction  over  3^.  per  foot.  There  was  also 
an  offer  *  which  worked  out  about  4//.,  and  a  second 
one  at  4^/.,  with  stipulations  as  to  peppercorns  and 
low  rents  for  the  first  year  or  two.'  * 

The  source  of  the  higher  offers  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Ashby's  evidence  does  not  appear  in  the  blue-book  ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  it  will  suffice 
to  take  the  lower  offer  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  as  coming  from  a  body  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  this  question  and 
desirous  of  deahng  with  the  particular  site  in  a 
business  spirit.  In  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg's 
return  of  last  session  (331),  the  area  of  the  Petticoat 
Square  site — including  Meeting  House  Yard  and 
Stoney  Lane— is  given  as  81,055  feet,  and  all  three 
were  bracketed  together  as  *  waiting  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  modification  of  improve- 
ment scheme,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1882.' 

Now,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
made  when  the  chief  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  on  January  23,t  the  actual  cost  of  the  site, 
independently  of  professional  fees,  was  106,818/. 
Taking  the  site  at  roughly  80,000  square  feet,  and 
assuming  that  the  offer  made  in  1880  by  the  In- 
dustrial Dwellings  Company  was  at  3^.  per  foot  only, 
this  would  have  given  an  annual  rental  of  something 
like  1,000/.  for  the  whole  area,  or  not  quite  i  per 
cent.  Having  determined  to  erect  tenements  for 
themselves,  the  Commissioners  have  now  accepted 
a  contract  for  the  necessary  buildings  at  a  price  of 
65,000/.,  to  which  an  additional  3,000/.  has  just  been 
added,  in  order  that  the  rooms  may  be  8^  feet  high 
instead  of  8  ft.  They  have  also  spent  2,490/.  for 
sewers  and  gullies,  making  a  total  capital  expenditure 
on  the  site  of  177,808/.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add 
that  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
the  property  to  the  ratepayers ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  professional  fees  excluded  by  Mr.  Shaw  from 
his  figures,  a  very  large  expense  must  have  been 


*  Minutes  o£  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Committee  on  Artisan's 
and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Improvement,  1881.  Onions  3736103730. 
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incurred  for  the  advertisements  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
site.  Mr.  Ash  by  stated,  indeed,  in  his  evidence 
(Q  3725),  that  the  Commissioners  had  advertised 
'continuously,'  so  that  a  good  round  sum  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  figures  before  they  could  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Assuming,  however,  that 
only  about  178,000/.  has  been  spent,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  result: 

The  buildings  to  be  erected  will  accommodate  937 
persons,  and  will  comprise  521  rooms  ;  or  241  tene- 
ments of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  respectively,  and 
twenty  shops.  The  price  which  the  Commissioners 
intend  to  charge  for  these  tenements  has  not  been 
made  public  ;  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  house  the 
class  of  persons  whom  they  displaced,  and  for  whom 
shelter  is  required,  if  they  charge  much  more  than 
two  shillings  a  week  per  room.  The  average  price 
obtained  per  room  by  the  three  g^eat  agencies  that 
have  practically  taken  up  the  question  of  artisans' 
dwellings— the  Metropolitan  Association,  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  and  the 
Peabody  Trustees— works  out  at  something  like 
2s,  i^d.  a  room.  Mr.  Shaw  has  himself  expressed, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  an  anxious  wish  to 
provide  dwellings  really  suited  for  the  classes  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  classes  who  now  crowd  the  so-called  artisans' 
dwellings ;  and  (say)  2s,  id.  per  week  per  room  is 
quite  as  much  as  the  poor  to  be  housed  can  possibly 
afford  for  house  rent.  Counting  each  shop  as  equsd 
to  four  single  rooms,  or  as  yielding  ten  shillings  each 
per  week,  and  assuming  that  the  buildings  will  be 
always  fully  occupied,  we  get  a  possible  gross  income 
of  about  3,500/.,  made  up  as  follows  ; — 

600  rooms  X  2 J.  yl»  x  52  weeks. 

Allowance  must  however  be  made  for  the  inevit- 
able extras  in  the  contract  price,  for  bad  debts,  for 
tenements  or  shops  unlet,  and  for  other  contingen- 
cies. It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  cost  of 
management,  repairs,  taxes,  water,  and  the  like  of  low- 
class  property  like  this  is  not  far  short  of  50  per  cent., 
and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  net  income  will  be  equal  to  half  the 
gross  income,  will  probably  prove  an  over-estimate. 
But  even  on  this  estimate  the  Commission  will  only 
get  a  net  income  of  1,750/.  for  an  outlay  of  178,000/., 
or  almost  identically  the  same  return  as,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  they  might  have  had  four  years  ago,  with 
none  of  the  troubles  incident  to  being  landlords  of 
tenemented  property.  And  for  this  barren  return,  if 
not  actual  loss,  four  precious  years  have  been  wasted, 
four  years'  rates  have  been  lost  to  the  parish,  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  important  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  poor  people  displaced  by  the  clear- 
ance have  been  driven  to  overcrowd  still  more  the 
plague  spots  that  have  not  yet  been  *  improved' 
after  the  fashion  of  Petticoat  Square.      

In  confinnation  of  the  view  that  much  of  the  excessive 
mortality  of  Newcastle  has  arisen  from  disease  caught  at 
Fchool,  we  may  note  that  at  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of 
the  City  Council,  Alderman  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee,  stated  that  on  inspection  some  of  the 
schools  had  been  found  to  be  in  a  most  insanitary 
condition. 

The  new  waterworks  at  Ballykeel,  near  Holyrood, 
Belfast,  have  been  opened.  The  reservoir  is  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  holds  over  two  million  gallons,  and  there 
are  two  filtering  beds  and  a  store  reservoir.  Mr.  Macassey 
is  the  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Ross  and  Sons  carried  out  the 
contract  for  6,400/. 


ON  THE  WORKING  OP  THE  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER  POR  THE  NOTIPI- 
CATION  OP  INPECTIOUS  DISBASB 
IN  MANCHESTER.* 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  Lecturer  oo 
Diseases  of  Children.    The  Owens  College. 

Two  years  ago  the  Manchester  Corporation  acquired 
powers  to  obtain  early  information  of  the  occurrence 
of  certain  infectious  diseases  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  The  Act  was  entitled  the  *  Local  Government 
Board's  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Act,  1 881  (44 
&45  Vict.).'  The  diseases  included  within  the  schedule 
consisted  of  small-pox,  typhus,  typhoid,  relapsing, 
scarlet,  and  puerperal  fevers  and  diphtheria,  exclud- 
ing measles  and  whooping-cough.  Last  year  the 
authorities  of  Salford  followed  suit,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Act  has  the  force  of  law  within  this 
district,  and  has  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long 
to  awaken  much  interest  in  its  effects. 

'  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie '  is  good  advice,  and  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  unwise  to  stir  the  ashes  of  a  still 
smouldering  controversy,  and  yet  this  question  con- 
tains so  much  of  what  affects  the  interests,  the  health, 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  our- 
selves that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to 
discuss  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  which  it  exer- 
cises on  the  community.  It  is  a  subject  eminently 
fitted  for  discussion  and  ventilation  by  this  society, 
inasmuch  as  it  especially  affects  the  interests  of  its 
individual  members,  interests  which  the  society  has 
been  especially  established  to  guard,  and  moreover, 
the  members  of  this  society  are  probably  better  able 
to  give  reliable  information  concerning  its  work  than 
any  other  class  of  individuals  in  the  community. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  its  value  to  the 
community  at  large  ;  and,  secondly,  its  effects  on 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  individual.     No  one 
can  reasonably  doubt  the  great  value  it  is  to  the 
health  officer  of  a  district  to  have  the  earliest  intima- 
tion of  the  presence  of  so  undesirable  a  visitor  as 
cholera,  typhus,  or  small-pox,  or  to  be  informed  of 
the  occurrence  of  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  in  an 
epidemic  form.    Without  some  form  of  compulsory 
notification  the  health  authority  remains  in  the  dark, 
or  only  hears  of  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  disease 
through  the  courtesy  of  some  medical  man,  through 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbours,  or,  more  grimly,  through 
the  Registrar  of  Deaths.    Moreover,  the  informatioi 
may  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  service  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  outbreak  or  of  stamping  it  oat 
Suppose  that  the  real  offender  is  a  farmer  miles 
away  from  town,  who  is  distributing  typhoid  poison  in 
his  milk,  the  cases  of  typhoid  arising  tnerefrom 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  different  medical  mes, 
it  can  only  be  by  information  supplied  bv  each  that 
the  central  authority  can  deal  effectually  with  the 
source  of  the  evil,  and  limit  as  much  as  possible  its 
baneful  effects.  Most  of  us  must  have  seen  instances 
of  the  most  flagrant  kind  of  the  way  in  which  zymodc 
diseases  spread  ;  seen,  perhaps,  the  haJf-completed 
garments    in    a    journeyman    tailor's    house    ati- 
lised    as    bedclothes  for  a  patient  suffering  from 
small-pox,    or   the    'wakes'   and  midnight  oigies 
that    take    place    at     times    in    a   fever-stricw 
house.    A  couple  of  years  ago  I  saw  in  this  dty 
a    woman,  sitting  behind  the  counter  (mT  a  sfltfU 


*  Being  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Ethical  Ataociarioo. 
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shop,  nursing  a  child  sick  with  scarlet  fever  and  at 
the  same  time  serving  out  milk  to  customers  ;  the 
child  was  '  isolated '  in  the  shop,  as  the  family  took 
in  lodgers,  who  declined  its  company  in  the  back 
room.  On  another  occasion  1  saw  children  desqua- 
mating from  scarlet  fever  in  the  front  room,  and  in 
the  back  room  a  woman  confined  twenty-four  hours 
before,  covered  with  a  scarlatina  rash  and  nursing 
her  infant  at  the  breast.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
gular notification  of  disease,  such  cases  may  never 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  health  autho- 
rities ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  in  Manchester 
at  the  present  day  all  such  cases  would  quickly  be 
notified  and  at  once  sent  into  hospital,  and  much 
risk  of  infection  avoided. 

Has  the  operation  of  the  provisional  order  in 
question  diminished  the  amount  of  zymotic  disease 
in  Manchester  ?  One  result  it  has  had  certainly, 
and  that  is — that  far  more  cases  of  zymotic  disease, 
more  especially  scarlet  fever  and  *  fever,'  have  been 
sent  into  hospital  than  in  former  years — a  result 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  epidemic — inasmuch 
as  the  mortahty  from  these  diseases  has  been 
markedly  less.  While  the  average  number  of  deaths 
per  annum  in  Manchester  and  Salford  during  the 
decade  ending  1880  from  scarlet  fever  was  518*5,  in 
1 88 1  it  was  205,  and  in  1882  it  amounted  to  only 
185.  These  latter  numbers,  however,  will,  1  fear, 
be  exceeded  this  year  (1883).  The  average  number 
of  deaths  from  *  fever '  during  the  pa^t  decade  was 
266  ;  in  1 88 1  it  was  133,  and  in  1882  179.  Let  me 
be  distinctly  understood  ;  1  believe  that  most  cer- 
tainly the  operation  of  the  provisional  order  has 
been  to  diminish  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease,  be- 
cause many  more  cases  have  been  isolated  in  hospital 
which  in  former  years  would  have  been  centres  from 
which  infection  would  have  spread,  but  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  attribute  the  small  death-rate  from  scarlet 
fever  during  the  past  two  years  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act  At  least  another  decade  must  pass  before 
it  will  be  possible  certainly  to  judge  of  its  effects. 
The  deaths  firom  typhoid  have  unquestionably 
diminished  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  result  no  one 
can  doubt  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  '  sixteen  acres 
of  cesspools  four  feet  deep,'  with  their  *  thousands  of 
tons  of  contents  *  which  formerly  existed  in  Man- 
chester and  the  substitution  of  ash-closets  with  the 
frequent  removal  of  their  contents.  Will  the  notifica- 
tion of  disease  and  removal  of  infected  patients  to 
hospital  diminish  the  large  annual  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  ?  Yes,  I  reply,  but  we  must  wait  some 
years,  as  we  have  had  to  wait  in  the  case  of  typhoid, 
before  we  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it  by  statistics. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Manchester 
suffers  is  that  it  is  hemmed  in  on  several  sides  by 
districts  with  their  own  health  authorities  who  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  compulsory 
powers.  In  these  districts  infectious  disease  may 
abound  and  spread  in  various  directions  unknown 
to  and  uncontrolled  by  the  health  authorities.  At 
the  present  time,  for  reasons  chiefly  connected  with 
the  rates,  they  decline  incorporation  with  the  city  of 
Manchester,  and  thus  they  have  their  own  health 
committee  and  medical  officer  who  is  engaged  in 
general  practice.  1  venture  to  express  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  no  compulsory  powers  of  notify- 
ing infectious  disease  should  be  granted  unless 
they  employ  medical  officers  of  health  who 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Having  now  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  compulsory  notification  and  removal  to  hospital 


from  a  general  point  of  view,  we  come  to  the  de- 
bateable  and  difficult  question  of  how  the  interests 
and  rights  of  private  individuals  are  affected  by 
the  Act.  The  medical  practitioners  of  this  district 
have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  clause  which  compels 
notification  by  the  medical  man  under  a  penalty 
of  not  exceeding  5/.  No  one  hkes  compulsion, 
especially  to  what  is  often  an  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  duty,  but  I  believe,  with  small 
exception,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  has 
been  loyally  performed  often  at  the  risk  of  givin>; 
serious  offence  to  patients.  In  many  instances, 
especially  among  the  neglected  poor,  where  no  iso- 
lation of  any  kind  can  be  effected  at  home,  and 
where  their  means  do  not  allow  of  proper  payment 
for  a  medical  man's  services,  no  difficulties  have 
arisen  as  to  the  propriety  in  filling  up  the  certificate 
and  of  receiving  the  half-crown  fee  for  so  doing. 
Few  are  likely  to  disagree  with  the  propriety  of 
removing  to  hospitals  for  six  or  seven  weeks  cases 
of  children  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  occurring 
among  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  city,  where 
children  and  adults  are  huddled  together  at  night, 
and  the  former,  when  the  febrile  stage  is  over  and 
desquamation  in  progress,  leave  their  beds  to  play 
in  the  streets  or  are  sent  off  to  school  Difficulties 
most  often  occur  in  those  cases  where  infectious 
disease  breaks  out  in  houses  of  the  moderately 
well-to-do,  especially  tradesmen,  publicans,  grocers, 
bakers,  who,  fearing  loss  of  trade,  and  perhaps 
sharing  popular  prejudices  against  removal  to 
hospital,  are  very  adverse  to  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  In  some  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  that  have  come  before  my  notice, 
pressure  has  been  used  to  try  and  induce  the 
medical  man  in  attendance  not  to  report  the  cases 
or  to  call  them  German  measles.  Has  this  fear  of 
the  cases  being  reported  led  to  concealment  of 
disease,  by  the  patient's  friends  calling  in  a  nurse  or 
some  unqualified  man  who  is  not  under  a  legal 
penalty  to  report  the  case  ?  I  cannot  find  any  very 
strong  evidence.  Some  medical  men  tell  me  they 
think  they  are  called  to  more  cases  in  extremis  and 
see  more  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  than  they  did 
before  the  Act  came  m  force.  But  such  cases  there 
always  have  been,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  majority  of  such  cases  are  due  rather  to  the 
ignorance  or  carelessnei>s  of  friends  and  parents 
than  from  wilful  concealment  I  have  frequently 
seen  cases  of  nephritis  desquamating^  with  a  history 
of  a  sore  throat  and  perhaps  a  rash  a  few  weeks 
before,  brought  to  the  children's  dispensary,  and  the 
parents  have  expressed  surprise  when  such  cases 
have  been  sent  up  to  the  fever  ward  of  the  hospital. 
The  scarlatinal  attack  has  perhaps  been  looked  upon 
as  a  *  sore  throat '  or  *  measles '  not  requiring  the 
services  of  a  doctor,  and  only  when  dropsy  has 
set  in  have  they  called  in  medical  aid.  If  real  and 
flagrant  cases  of  concealment  of  disease  are  de- 
tected in  which  no  qualified  man  was  called  in,  it 
behoves  the  health  authorities  to  put  the  powers 
which  their  Act  confers  into  force  and  demand 
the  full  penalty  of  5/.  for  the  offence.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  thing  if  the  unqualified  proprietors  of 
*  People's  dispensaries '  were  to  profit. by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  medical  profession  through  their  faith- 
fully carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  concealment  of  disease 
exists  to  any  extent 

Friction  at  times  has,  I  believe,  occurred  between 
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medical  men  attending  fever  cases  and  the  health 
authorities  upon  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  re- 
moving cases  to  hospital.  Cases  can  only  be 
removed  to  hospital  against  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
on  a  certificate  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
stating  that  the  patient  is  without  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation,  in  addition  to  an  order  signed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace..  As  far  as  I  know,  legal  com- 
pulsion is  not  resorted  to  in  Manchester,  but  pres- 
sure is  constantly  brought  to  bear  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  insist  upon  removal. 
Thus  tradesmen  may  have  the  option  of  shutting  up 
their  shops,  or  having  a  policeman  stationed  at 
their  doors,  or  sending  their  children  to  hospital,  and 
having  their  houses  disinfected.  Journeymen,  labour- 
ers, postmen,  clerks  have  to  discontinue  their  work 
as  long  as  there  is  infectious  disease  in  the  house. 
The  whole  question  necessarily  turns  upon  the 
amount  of  isolation  which  can  be  effected  in  the 
bouse,  more  especially  when  the  house  contains  a 
shop,  and  here  naturally  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
attendant  ought  to  be  allowed  great  weight  He  is 
in  a  position  to  judge  far  better  than  an  inspector, 
and  to  give  his  patients  the  best  counsel  on  the 
subject.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  health  autho- 
rities are  quite  right  in  insisting  that  no  infectious 
case  should  remain  in  a  house  where  provisions  are 
sold  unless  the  patients  can  be  nursed  in  one  room 
or  storey  and  have  attendants  who*  have  no  other 
duties  to  perform  except  to  nurse  the  sick.  They 
should  also  be  in  a  position  to  retain  the  services  of 
a  medical  adviser  for  the  many  weeks  that  the 
disease  and  its  convalescence  lasts.  I  believe,  and 
I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  that  the  in- 
spectors of  the  health  department  of  this  city  are  both 
civil  and  anxious  to  do  their  duty ;  but,  if  any  difficulty 
occurs,  a  personal  visit  or  letter  direct  to  the  mediczil 
officer  of  health  would  go  far  to  remove  the 
difficulty. 

Another  matter  of  some  importance  in  connection 
with  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  Act  is  the 
question  of  a  correct  diagnosis  being  made  by  the 
medical  attendant  We  all  know  the  difficulty,  nay 
sometimes  impossibility,  of  diagnosing  scarlet  fever, 
smaU-pox,  or  typhus,  in  an  early  stage,  and  we 
can  all  probably  recall  mistakes  which  we  have 
made.  A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  all  concerned. 
Cases  of,  say,  pneumonia  or  measles  may  be  reported  as 
scarlet  fever,  sent  up  to  hospital  in  an  ambulance  with 
scarlet  fever  cases,  and  may  easily  contract  the  very 
disease  they  were  sent  into  hospital  to  be  cured  of. 
I  have  seen  cases  of  what  were  probably  measles  or 
rothelUy'sent  up  as  scarlet  fever,  received  into  the 
fever  ward  on  the  strength  of  the  medical  certificate 
given  a  day  or  two  before,  and  having  the  remains 
of  an  indefinite  rash,  acquire  scarlet  fever,  and 
even  die.  It  may  be  perfectly  impossible  at 
times  to  say  whether  a  child  has  recently  passed 
through  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  not.  Such 
cases  are  frequently  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  for  they  cannot 
always  have  special  wards  at  liberty,  and  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  damage  the  reputation  of  a  hos- 
pital or  the  medical  profession  as  to  have  children 
contract  any  new  disease  in  a  fever  hospital.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  both  the  medical  attendant  who 
certifies  the  case  and  the  medical  officer  who  re- 
ceives the  case  into  hospital  to  use  every  pains  in 
making  a  diagnosis,  and  if  the  former  is  in  doubt  it 
would  be  much  wiser  to  let  the  case  stay  at  home 
for  twenty-four  hours  more»  or  at  least  ^ress  the 


doubt  he  feels  in  a  note  when  he  certifies  the  case. 
For,  in  the  reputation  which  a  fever  hospital  has 
among  the  poor  will  depend  very  much  the  difficulty 
or  otherwise  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  friends  or 
parents  to  allow  their  relatives  to  be  removed. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  the  two  years' 
working  of  the  provisional  order  in  this  city  ?  It  has 
been  the  means  of  supplying  information  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  health  authorities,  enabling 
them  to  collect  statistics  of  the  operations  of  zymotic 
disease  unattainable  before.  Acting  energetically  on 
the  information  thus  received,  they  have  sent  many 
more  infectious  cases  to  hospital  which,  prior  to  the 
Act,  would  have  been  centres  for  the  spread  of  in- 
fection, and  these  results  have  been  attained  with 
comparatively  little  friction  between  the  health 
authorities  and  the  medical  profession.  Surely  these 
results  are  satisfactory,  and  augur  well  for  the  future. 

He  can  hardly  be  deemed  over-sanguine  who 
believes  that  by  means  of  efficient  vaccination,  im- 
proved dwelhngs  for  the  working  classes,  thorough 
and  prompt  removal  of  refuse,  isolation  of  the  in- 
fectious sick,  that  epidemics  of  small-pox,  typhus, 
and  typhoid  are  things  of  the  past,  and  that,  in  the 
new  era  just  begun,  the  health  authorities  have  in 
their  recently  acquired  powers  formidable  weapons 
for  combating  the  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  which 
year  by  year  have  desolated  so  many  families  and 
claimed  so  many  youthful  victims  in  our  midst 

The  causes  of  these  epidemics  are  complex,  and, 
in  many  ways,  mysterious,  and  we  may  have  years 
to  wait  for  signal  success  ;  but  at  least  we  may  gather 
hope  to-day  from  the  belief  that  if  we  cannot  stamp 
out  this  modern  plague,  we  can  rob  it  of  half  its 
terrors  and  save  many  lives. 

The  Royal  Manchester  and  North  Lancashire  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  improve- 
ments in  heating  apparatus  to  Mr.  Renton  Gibbs,  heating 
engineer,  Liverpool,  who  exhibited  his  patent  boiler,  &c, 
at  their  late  show  held  in  Stanley  Park,  Liverpool 

A  Gentle  Hint.— The  Local  Government  Board,  in 
writing  to  the  Arlecdon  and  Frizington  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  informing  them  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Syme,  said  *  they  trusted  that  when  another  medical 
officer  of  health  was  appointed,  they  would  make  such  an 
increase  in  the  salary  as  would  be  satisfactory.' 

The  Health  Exhibition. — A  distinct  feature  in  the 
forthcoming  International  Health  Exhibition  promises  to 
be  the  representation  of  an  Indian  village  and  tea  garden, 
projected  by  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke.  There  will  be  the 
tea  garden,  with  the  plant  growing  ;  the  tea  house  where 
the  beverage  will  be  served  by  native  attendants ;  and 
also  a  pickle  establishment,  just  as  it  exists  in  India. 
The  native  families  needed  for  the  completeness  of  this 
picture  of  native  life  are  to  be  brought  over  from  Bombay 
and  Darjeeling  ;  and  the  experiment  will  be  condocted  00 
the  only  sound  principle  applicable  to  exhibitions — ^vix.t 
that  of  being  self-supporting. 

Prospective  Sanitary  Legislation,— Sir  J.  M^Garel 
Hogg  has  given  notice  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  confer  further 
powers  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  relatioD  to 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis ;  Mr.  W.  James  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  indonre 
of  commons ;  and  Mr.  Cohen  of  a  BiU  to  secure  con- 
pensation  for  occupiers  and  tenants  of  houses  in  certtiB 
cases  when  dwellings  are  taken  or  demolished  tmder 
statutory  or  compulsory  powers  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  wiH 
call  attention  to  the  condition  of  dwellings  in  crowded 
parts  of  large  towns,  and  move  a  resolntioii ;  and  Dr. 
C  ameron  will  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  rmbtiflii 
of  cremation  and  other  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
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{Continued  from  page  351.) 

CHAPTER    \V, ^{Continued,) 

Faults  of  Drainage  in  Houses. 

5  34.   Water-Closets, 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
sanitary  inspector  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  various  kinds  of  closets  and  their  methods  of 
working,  because,  when  out  of  order,  or  when 
improperly  chosen  or  fixed,  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the  complaints 
made  by  the  inmates  of  a  house.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  would  Imow  that  all  closets  should  be 
confined  as  much  as  possible  to  one  part  of  a  house, 
and  be  fixed  one  over  the  other  in  a  projecting  build- 
ing specially  erected  for  them,  with  cross  windows 
to  the  outside  air,  and  with  sufficient  ventilation. 
It  does  not  lie,  however,  within  his  province  to  con- 
demn a  house  because  this  provision  has  not  been 
made  by  the  architect  or  builder,  though  he  may 
wisely  point  out  the  disabilities  under  which  a  house 
rests,  when  such  a  precaution  has  not  been  taken. 
It  is  far  too  common  to  find,  even  in  the  best 
town  houses,  closets  fixed  in  the  most  improper 
places  ;  for  instance,  at  the  tops  of  staircases,  oppo- 
site the  bedroom  doors,  and  even  in  small  rooms 
opening  into  the  very  bedrooms  themselves. 

Sometimes  there  are  no  windows  from  these  closet 
spaces,  or  any  means  of  ventilation,  not  even  a  shaft 
carried  up  to  above  the  roof,  and  all  the  light  which 
the  closet  rooms  can  obtain  is  by  means  of  glass 
panels  in  the  doors.  The  inspector  should  carefully 
notice  such  conditions  as  these,  and  be  able  to  point 
out  how  inconsistent  they  are  with  health. 

When  he  has  been  called  into  a  house  where 
smells  obtain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  closet,  and 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  want  of  ventilation  such 
as  is  above  referred  to,  he  might  insist  upon  the 
closet  being  taken  down,  so  as  to  examine  everything 
in  connection  with  it  above  the  floor  line  ;  and,  if 
tibe  smell  still  continue,  the  floor  should  be  taken  up 
and  a  still  further  exploration  made.  It  may  happen 
that  the  closet  apparatus  has  not  been  properly 
bedded,  or  connected  with  the  soil-pipe,  and  he  may 
find  rags,  putty,  and  red  lead  tinkerings  of  all  kinds, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  proper  plumbing.  If 
the  soil-pipe  has  become  cracked  through  age,  or 
eaten  into  holes  by  drain  gases  or  sewer  air,  from 
want  of  ventilation  in  the  soil-pipe,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  new  soil-pipe  properly  ventilated, 
and  a  proper  connection  of  the  same  with  the  soil- 
Even  when  the  soil-pipe  and  the  junctioning  of  the 
closet  to  the  same  is  correct,  the  inspector  ought  to 
insist  upon  taking  down  the  seat,  and  oftener  than 
otherwise  he  will  discover  that  the  cause  of  the  smell 
complained  of  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bed-chamber 
slops,  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  slop-closet  con- 
venience, have  remained  in  the  safe  of  the  closet,  or 
have  saturated  the  wood  floor  in  cases  where  no  safe 
has  been  provided.  Closets  inside  a  house  should 
always  be  provided  with  lead  safes  underneath,  with 
overflows.  But  such  overflows,  which  guard  the  ceil- 
ings below  from  the  effects  due  to  burst  pipes  and 
overflowing  closets,  should  never  be  taken  into  the 
soO-pipe,  or  into  the  trap  of  the  closet,  as  they  too 
frequently  are,  thus  forming  a  highway  for  the  foul 


air  in  the  soil-pipes  into  the  house  whenever  there  is 
no  trapping  water  in  the  small  syphon  which  gene- 
rally connects  the  wastes  of  safes  or  traps  so  treated. 
Even  weeping  pipes,  so  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  closet  that  each  usage  of  them  is  supposed  to 
charge  the  trap  of  the  lead  safe,  must  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with 
the  waste  of  a  lead  safe,  is  to  take  a  small  inch  pipe 
from  it  through  the  nearest  wall  opening  in  the 
outer  air,  projecting  it  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of 
wjdl,  so  that  if  it  drips,  whilst  giving  notice  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  closet,  it  may  not 
damage  the  wall  A  small  brass  or  copper  light 
flap  should  also  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  this  waste 
pipe,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  The  general 
condition  of  an  evil  closet  arrangement  will  mostly 
be  seen  on  the  underside  of  the  seat.  If  a  black- 
ness is  seen  there,  corresponding  with  the  orifice  of 
the  seat,  this  has  been  caused  by  the  escape  of  drain 
gases  into  the  house.  As  a  matter  of  course  every- 
one now  knows,  or  should  know,  that  when  the  house 
drain  has  not  been  disconnected  from  the  sewer,  and 
the  soil-pipe  ventilated,  the  drain  gases  are  apt  to 
saturate  the  trapping  water  of  the  closet,  and  give 
themselves  off  into  the  closet  room.  This  is  a  very 
common  discovery  to  make. 

A  great  deal  necessarily  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  closet  chosen,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  2ipan  closet  is  the  very  worst  to  make  choice 
of  for  any  part  of  a  house  whatever,  inasmuch  as  the 
containers  generally  hold  a  quantity  of  foul  air  ready 
to  be  delivered  into  the  room  when  the  handle  is 

gulled.  The  law  is  in  such  a  state  at  present, 
owever,  that  pan  closets  cannot  necessarily  be  con- 
demned provided  that  they  are  not  past  properly 
cleansing  out.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  to  know 
that  this  kind  of  closet  is  now  almost  universally 
reprobated,  and  that  almost  any  other  pattern  of 
closet,  the  deep  hopper  excepted,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  it.  Possibly  the  best  kind  of  closet  for  the  in- 
terior of  a  town  house  is  a  valve  closet,  so  arranged 
in  its  parts  with  regard  to  the  overflow  of  the  basin 
that  every  time  the  basin  is  flushed  a  certain  portion 
of  the  flushing  water  is  delivered  from  the  closet 
supply  pipe,  so  as  to  keep  the  syphon-trap  of  the 
basin  overflow  pipe  always  charged  with  water.  It 
would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  invidious  here  to 
recommend  any  particular  make  of  the  many  pat- 
terns of  closets  extant,  but  where  the  pattern  of  the 
closet  to  be  used  is  inside  the  house,  above  the 
basement,  the  above  general  remarks  will  be  found 
useful. 

The  worst  kind  of  closets  in  a  household  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  basement  for  the  use  of 
servants,  and  here  will  be  found  the  long  hoppet 
closet,  with  its  spiral  flushing,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
flushing  at  all,  and  which  can  under  no  possibilities 
properly  drive  the  excreta  out  of  the  syphon  below. 
It  always  presents  a  filthy  interior,  and  should  never 
be  chosen.  The  best  closets  for  servants'  use  are 
the  short  hoppers^  or,  still  better,  any  of  the  many 
wash-out  closets  now  to  be  obtained  at  any  sanitary 
establishment. 

Servants  are  never  to  be  depended  upon  to 
properly  flush  out  their  closet,  and  the  result  is  that 
there  is  generally,  after  a  time,  a  stoppage  of  the 
drain  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Closets 
in  use  by  sen'ants  should  always  be  fitted  up  with 
self-acting  flushing  boxes  overhead,  which  require 
only  a  touch  of  the  depending  chain  and  ring  to 
release  the  whole  of  the  allotted  two  or  three  gallons, 
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and  in  cases  where  the  cistern  is  not  sufficiently 
high  above  the  seat  to  allow  of  these  flushmg- 
cisiems,  there  are  other  contrivances  in  the  market 
which  effectually  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  yield 
a  sufficiency  of  fiushing  water  without  the  necessity 
of  holding  up  the  handle  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  cases  where  closets  are  placed  one  above  the 
other^  and  even  under  other  conditions,  what  is 
known  of  syphonage  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
whereby  the  trapping  water  of  one  closet  rs  sucked 
out  of  the  trap  by  the  putting  in  motion  of  another 
closet.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these 
*  Hints  to  Sanitary  Inspectors '  to  enter  into  the  causes 
of  this  in  detail.  Moreover,  the  causes  are  very 
various,  and  it  would  be  wise  for  the  inspector  to 
take  a  special  note  of  cases  where  syphonage  occurs, 
for  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing  matters 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  water-closet 
system* 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  in  connection  with  the 
traps  of  water-closets,  whether  they  should  be  D 
traps,  or  what  are  called  s  traps.  The  plumbing 
world  is  divided  into  two  camps,  some  advocating 
the  former  and  others  the  latter.  The  D  trap  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  most  apt  to  foul  and  collect  soil 
around  its  interior,  whenever  there  is  a  paucity  of 
flushing  supply.  The  s  trap  is  more  cleanly,  and  the 
soil  is  certainly  easier  swept  out  of  the  trap  when 
this  pattern  has  been  provided.  At  present  the  use 
of  both  traps  is  optional,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  use  of  the  s  trap  is  to  be  preferred, 

f  35.   Water  Su^ly  to  Ct^s^fs,  StfikSj&*c.^  inside  tlu 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  unpolluted  source  of 
water  supply,  whether  it  be  from  a  reservoir  or 
from  a  well,  the  water  can  nevertheless  be  contami- 
nated in  many  ways  upon  entering  a  house  from  the 
main^  and  the  inspector  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  causes  which  lead  to  this  pollution. 

Cisterns  in  general  use  belong  to  seven  classes— 
a^  cemented  cisterns,  generally  found  in  basements  ; 
if^  slate  cisterns  ;  i,  stone  cisterns  ;  ^  ancient  cast- 
lead  cisterns;  e,  wood  cisterns,  lined  with  milled 
lead ;  /^  cast-iron  cisterns,  with  pieces  bolted  to- 
gether ;  and  g^  galvanised  wrought-iron  cisterns, 
A  cistern  cannot  be  condemned  because  the  surface 
which  it  presents  ro  the  water  is  of  lead,  because 
after  a  time  its  surface  acquires  a  coat  which  mostly 
preserves  the  water  from  being  attacked.  Neither 
can  galvanised  iron  cisterns  be  condemned,  although 
there  is  a  certain  action  of  water  upon  the  ^inc 
coaling.  Where,  however,  these  cisterns  are  in  use 
they  should  not  be  of  too  great  water -holding 
capacity,  but  allow  little  more  than  a  sufficiency 
for  a  couple  of  days'  use.  Too  frequently  they 
hold  sufficient  for  a  week's  supply,  in  which  cases 
the  water  becomes  stagnant,  and  is  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  action  of  the  metals.  The 
best  kind  of  house  cistern  is  the  slate  cistern, 
and  this  should  be  preferred  to  one  of  any  of  the 
other  classes  above  enumerated  wherever  the  strength 
of  its  support  is  sufficient.  Some  even  go  so  far  as 
to  have  the  interior  of  the  slate  cistern  enamelled 
white,  the  better  to  observe  the  presence  of  any  im- 
purity or  sediment  in  the  water.  Whilst  upon  the 
question  of  cisterns,  it  may  here  be  observed  that 
^I  cisterns  should  be  provided  with  covers  to 
keep  off  air  impurities,  ana  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected from  frosL 


It  will  be  noticed  that  what  is  here  alluded  to  is 
a  cistern  supply  with  an  intermittent  service,  and  not 
a  constant  supply  from  a  main  always  charged  from 
a  reservoir.  Water  mains  are  liable  to  many  kinds 
of  pollution,  btu  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  one, 
which  is  the  chief  one— vii.,  the  liability,  nay,  the 
certainty,  some  time  or  other,  of  such  a  pollution 
whenever  the  main  is  made  to  supply  a  water-closet 
on  its  way  to  the  cistern  or  to  any  draw- off  tap.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  basement  closets  so 
supplied  without  the  interposition  of  a  cistern  or  dis- 
connecting apparatus. 

Water  stored  in  cisterns  can  be  polluted  in  various 
ways.  For  instance,  it  may  have  a  standing  waste 
in  direct  communication  with  the  soil-pipe  or  the  trap 
of  a  water-closet,  or  an  overflow -pipe  from  the  dstem 
may  have  been  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  Again, 
the  waste  of  the  cistern  may  have  been  led  into  a 
rain-water  pipe  running  direct  into  the  drain,  or  it 
may  deliver  the  overflow  water  over  the  orifice  of  a 
filthy  sink.  When  an  inspector  examines  a  cistern- 
supply,  this  should  be  the  subject  of  his  first  search, 
and  he  should  insist  upon  the  overflow -pipe  or  waste- 
pipe  delivering  cleanly  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  disproved, 
despite  all  the  contrivances  in  the  shape  of  valves, 
&c.,  that  no  water  from  any  cistern  which  supplies 
water-closets  is  able  to  yield  a  pure  supply  for  drink- 
ing, or  even  cooking  purposes.  The  inspector  will 
be  sure  to  discover  a  great  many  insUnces  where  the 
butler^ s  pantry,  scullery,  or  housekeeper's  sink  is 
supplied  from  a  cistern  supplying  a  servant's  clos^ 
or  some  closet  upstairs,  as  well  as  the  feed-cistern  to 
the  low-pressure  boiler  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  will  often  discover  that  an  nfjstairs  cistern 
supplying  the  bedroom  drinking  water,  the  house- 
maids'  sink,  and  nursery  draw-off  tap  and  htgb- 
pressure  boiler,  supplies  at  the  same  time,  in  direct 
fashion,  flushing  water  for  one  or  more  closets.  He 
should  set  his  fece  steadfastly  against  this  practice, 
and  either  insist  upon  a  separate  cistern  for  the 
supply  of  drinking  water — placed  otherwise  than  m 
the  interior  of  the  roof,  where  dust  is  rampant-Hjr 
upon  the  provision  of  disconnecting  water- waste 
preventers  above  each  closet  with  separate  ball- 
valves. 

{To  be  conimt^^y 

National  Health  Society.- The  Worshipliil  Coa- 
pany  of  Cloth  workers  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  dooMtoo 
uf  21/.  to  the  National  Health  Society,  44  Bemen 
Street,  W- 

MiiSSRs,  Page  &  rKATT,  printers,  Lud^tc  Circm 
Building's,  have  been  summoned,  nnder  the  Siabke 
Nuisances  Act,  for  so  negligently  using  a  fumice  that  tk 
smoke  was  not  effectually  coDSumed  or  burnt.  Aldenom 
Whitehead,  presiding  at  the  GuildhaU  Policc-coyrt*  uodef 
the  powers  of  the  Summaiy  Jurisdiction  Act,  modified  tbe 
minimum  penalty  of  3/.  to  lOf,  and  costly  A  simikr  fii>c 
was  inllicled  on  Mr.  Thomas  Thorn,  manager  of  the 
People's  Cafe  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Circtts  Build' 
ings,  under  like  circumstance. 

Ventjlatiopj  of  Public  Buildings,-^ Messn.  Robert 
Boyle  &  San,  of  64  Holborn  Viaduct  and  G!*sgoir,  hive 
recently  applied  their  system  of  ventilation  to  the  Ne« 
Princes  Tbaitre,  Coventry  Street  |  Grosveaor  Ooti 
Chester  ;  Constitutional  Chh,  Exeter  %  H*M*  Pnsoo, 
Dartmoor  ;  H.M.  Prison,  Derby  ;  New  Ferer  Hotfataif 
Birmingham;  ChriM's  Hospital,  Hcrtfoid ;  }mm 
Barracks,  Bomhay  j  Local  Offices,  Gateshead  ;  New  Audit 
Officer,  N.E.R.,  Newcastie-on'Tync ;  and  Post  Office, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
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THE    EXCESSIVE    DEATH-BATE   OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 
Just  upon  the  close  of  last  year,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  issued  his  report  on  the 
increased  death-rate  of  Newcastle  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  ending  Sept.  29,  1883.  The 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  an  exhaustive  and  masterly 
manner,  in  a  voluminous  pamphlet,  to  which  is 
added  a  plan  of  the  city,  showing  the  locality  of  the 
most  notorious  fever  dens,  and  also  a  lithograph 
illustrating  the  most  approved  method  of  preventing 
the  admission  of  sewer-gas  into  houses,  &c.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  during  the  above 
period  was  1,009,  of  which  520  were  those  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  277  being  those  of 
infants  under  one  year  old,  showing  at  once  that 
certain  peculiar  conditions  exist,  not  only  seriously 
inimical  but  fatally  destructive  to  infant  life.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  our  noticing  all  the  predisposing 
causes  which  Mr.  Armstrong  enumerates  and  sup- 
ports by  well-authenticated  facts  and  figures,  as 
chief  factors  of  the  excessive  mortality.  We  may, 
however,  refer  to  a  few  which  appear  to  have  the 
most  significant  bearing  on  the  subject  According 
to  the  above-mentioned  plan  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  with  fatal  results  have 
occurred  where  ground-crowding  also  exists  to  the 
greatest  extent,  the  districts  being  chiefly  populated 
by  the  poorer  labouring  class,  who,  as  is  the  rule  in 
that  city,  occupy  dwellings  consisting  of  but  one  or 
two  rooms,  many  of  them  sadly  deficient  in  sanitary 
requirements.  From  an  abstract  of  the  last  census 
returns  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  in 
Newcastle  is  stated  to  be  7*2,  which  is  exceeded 
only  by  two  other  places  in  England.  These  figures, 
however,  cannot  be  relied  on  absolutely,  as  the 
definition  of  *a  house'  is  differently  interpreted 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  overcrowding  does  exist  to  a  serious  extent 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration themselves  cannot  be  held  blameless, 
as  within  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  un- 
housed at  least  2,000  poor  people  to  make  way  for 
new  street  improvements,  and  have  provided  no 
accommodation  for  the  evicted  persons,  who  were 
left  to  find  shelter  as  best  they  could.  Mr.  Armstrong 
suggests  that  500  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each 
person  should  be  the  minimum  allowance  in  future ; 
but  how  such  a  desirable  regulation  can  be  enforced 
where  it  is  at  present  most  required  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive. 

It  may  be  noted  that  251  of  the  deaths  enumer- 
ated in  the  foregoing  return  belonged  to  the  mias- 
matic order  of  zymotic  diseases,  the  most  prevalent 
of  which  were — measles  129  cases,  diarrhoea  56 
cases,  and  scarlet  fever  22  cases.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  also  continued  since 
the  commencement  of  this  year.  Mr.  Armstrong 
comments  strongly  and  justly  on  the  evil  effects  of 
badly  constructed  drains  and  w.c.'s,  the  existence  of 
slaughter-houses  in  unsuitable  localities,  the  large 
percentage  of  open  ashpits  in  populous  neighbour- 
hoods, and  other  matters  which  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  at  first  if  the  Corporation 
officers  had  done  their  duty.  These  evils  having 
received  official  toleration  for  several  years,  cannot 
now  be  altered  or  removed  without  enormous 
expense,  which  would  be  sure  to  evoke  the  most 


determined  opposition  of  property-owners,  who 
originally  executed  the  work  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  Corporation  officials. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  report, 
bearing  on  the  excessive  infant  mortality  referred  to, 
is  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  school  life,  which  are 
well  worth  pondering  over.  On  page  44  of  the  report 
it  states  that  it  has  been  found— 

*  {a)  That  parents  often  justly  blame  school  for 
spread  of  disease  to  their  children. 

*(^)  That  principals  of  schools  have  sometimes 
difficulty  in  preventing  children  of  infected  houses 
from  coming  to  school. 

*  (r)  That  school  principals  are  not  always  suf- 
ficiently careful  to  prevent  children  from  coming 
from  such  houses.' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  successful  schools 
there  is  overcrowding,  and  that  the  amount  of  air- 
space allowed  is  often  not  more  than  half  of  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  healthy  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  children.  A  few  years  ago  an 
epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  Newcastle,  about  12  per  cent.  cS"  the 
total  number  of  children  being  attacked  with  it.  It 
was  found  on  investigation  that  there  was  a  sad 
deficiency  in  the  space  allowed,  particularly  for  the 
infant  class.  Danng  the  first  week  of  the  current 
year  we  have  heard  of  two  fatal  cases  in  one  family, 
the  result  of  infection  caught  at  that  same  school, 
the  house  of  the  parents  being  a  pattern  of  cleanli- 
ness !  A  still  more  careless  disregard  of  over- 
crowding is  often  observable  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
Mr.  Armstrong  gives  one  instance  that  came  under 
his  observation  where  the  poor  children  were  packed 
so  tightly  that  they  were  allowed  only  the  incredibly 
small  breathing  space  of  three  square  feet  As  he 
aptly  observes,  this  was  indeed  preparing  them  for 
a  better  world.  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  need 
not  be  astonished  at  the  massacre  of  the  innocents 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Newcastle.  Every  facility 
and  encouragement  being  thus  given  to  the  spread 
of  infection,  it  is  carried  home  by  the  poor  children 
to  their  crowded  and  unhealthy  dwellings.  The 
whole  family  is  probably  infected  for  want  of  means 
of  isolation,  and  the  youngest  or  weakest  too  often 
succumb.  From  long  experience  and  continued 
observation  on  the  spot,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  the  present  excessive  death-rate  of  Newcastle 
results  in  no  small  degree  from  the  want  of  efficient 
medical  supervision  of  schools,  whence  infectious 
disease  is  disseminated  broadcast  by  the  culpable 
carelessness  of  parents  and  neglect  of  teachers.  It 
must  be  obvious  that,  whilst  the  best-regulated  house- 
hold, where  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  rule,  is 
not  proof  against  the  admission  of  infection  in  this 
way,  its  introduction  into  dirty  houses  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  disastrous  effects ;  too  much 
vigilance,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  in  order  to 
prevent  the  propagation  and  spread  of  zymotic 
disease  in  schools.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
also  refers  to  the  baneful  effects  of  building  on 
made  ground,  which  is  practised  in  Newcastie  as 
elsewhere.  He  also  dwells  on  the  spread  of  infection 
through  contaminated  milk,  as  also  by  books  from 
public  libraries  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  justly  observes 
that  the  best  efforts  of  sanitarians  are  of  no  avail 
without  proper  support  by  the  public  themselves, 
who  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  at 
least  the  elements  of  hygiene,  for  which  purpose 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  delivery 
of  popular  lectures  on  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
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formation  of  sanitary  associations  amongst  the  edu- 
cated classes.  There  is  ample  scope  for  a  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  in  Newcastle. 

On  January  12,  the  Recorder  of  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.)  spent  twelve  hours  in  visiting 
some  of  the  worst  slums  of  Newcastle,  accompanied 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  time  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  attended   by  officials  thoroughly 
acquainted  with    the  district  and  its   inhabitants. 
The  Recorder  of  Newcastle  is  not  a  fresh  convert  to 
the  new-bom  zeal  recently  displayed  as  to  the  proper 
housing  of  the  poor,  but  has  on  many  occasions — 
both  in  his  judicial    capacity  and  otherwise — ex- 
pressed his  decided  conviction  that  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities  are  the  chief  nurseries  of  disease  and 
crime,  and  that  the  health  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity must  needs  suffer  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  exist.     His  opinions  were  fully  confirmed  by  a 
searching  personal  inspection.     In  his  charge   to 
the  grand   jury  at  the  quarter  sessions    held   on 
January  14,    Mr.  Seymour  dwelt    at    considerable 
length    on  the  deplorable  scenes  which  both  the 
b'shop  and  himself  had  recently  witnessed,  and  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  by 
an  article  written  by  a  contributor  to  the  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle^  who  also  accompanied  him.     The 
exigencies  of  space  prevent  us  giving  the  remarks  of 
the  Recorder  in  extenso,  but  the  following  are  a  part 
of  them.  He  said  that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  smelt 
with  his  own  nose,  trod  with  his  own  feet,  the  nau- 
seous centres  of  poverty  and  sometimes  of  crime,  and 
generally  of  filth,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  pen 
of  the  above-mentioned  writer.  He  saw  water-closets 
without  water,  and  closets  which  could  not  be  closed ; 
he  found  water-closets  opening  into  the  street  into 
which  any  person  could  go,  and  built  into  recesses 
taken  from  rooms  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
slept,  and  divided  therefrom  by  a  thin  and  most 
inadequate  partition.     There  were  closets  at  the  end 
of  dark  passages,  which  they  could  only  detect  by 
striking  a  match,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  slop 
and  filth  as  to  be  unfit  to  use  by  the  poorest  of  per- 
sons.   There  were  closets  where  the  only  escape  for 
impure  air  was  by  an  aperture  at  the  top,  whence  it 
was  disseminated  through  the  whole  of  the  building. 
The  visitors  saw  sights  worse  than  that.    They  saw 
outside  the  houses,  gratings  clogged  with  human  ex- 
crement, and  sewers  and  gratings  inside  houses  in 
the  same  miserable  state.     In  answer  to  questions 
put  to  the  people  living  in  these  places  by  the 
bishop,  they  excused  themselves  for  the  filthy  con- 
dition hy  alleging  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
in  the  neighbourhood.    They  saw  ceilings  ready  to 
fall  on  the  people  beneath,  protected  only  by  quarter- 
inch  boards,  and  bending  under  the  superincumbent 
mass.    They  saw  walls  in  a  condition  utterly  unfit 
for  houses  for  human  beings  to  occupy.     In  a  yard 
in  Meeting-House  Lane  they  saw  a  pool  of  pestiferous 
matter,  about  24  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  from  6 
to  8  inches  deep,  which  a  policeman  said  had  been 
there  four  or  h\t  months  to  his  personal  knowledge. 
They  visited  several  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by  these 
wretched  people,  and  found  the  inside  to  correspond 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  miserable  surroundings 
outside.     Poverty,  squalor,  and  filth  were  prominent 
features.    The  inmates  told  some  piteous  tales.    A 
visit  was  afterwards  paid  to  some  of  the  common 
lodging-houses,  which  being  under  police  supervision 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  state.    As  a 
prompt,  if  but  partial,  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  things,  the  Recorder  urged  the  authorities 


to  put  in  force  the  power  which  Sir  Charles  Dilkc 
showed  they  possessed  under  the  90th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  deal  with  unhealthy 
tenemented  property.  He  also  advocated  the  erection 
of  more  blocks  of  improved  dwellings  in  the  city. 
The  experience  of  the  Newcastle  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  showed  that  capital  laid  out  in  this  way 
would  pay,  and  that  benevolence  and  finance  might 
work  hand  in  hand  where  there  was  such  ample 
scope. 

The  Chairmanof  the  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  into  certain  cases  of 
destitution  mentioned  by  the  Recorder,  and  has 
stated  that  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people 
referred  to  is  clearly  attributable  to  their  own  vicious 
habits,  of  which  of  course  the  Recorder  was  ignorant. 
The  guardians  are  in  no  way  responsible,  as  the 
sufferers  belong  to  that  class  of  poor  who  always  will 
be  poor,  and  on  whom  sympathy  is  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  away.  The  Recorder  has  replied  that  he 
never  blamed  the  guardians  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  blame  must  rest  somewhere,  and  urges  every 
authority  in  Newcastle  to  lend  a  hand  in  putting 
down  this  disgraceful  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
city,  ever  remembering  *  that  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.*  He  also  remarks, '  till  other 
hearts  can  be  touched  by  such  spectacles,  God  help 
the  famishingj  and  suffering — aye,  and  criminal- 
poor  in  the  City  of  Newcastle  !  * 

A  few  days  after  his  visit  to  the  slums,  the  Recorder 
inspected  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Newcastle 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  He  was 
shown  the  various  arrangements  found  there  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  tenants  by  Mr.  John 
Price,  resident  director  of  the  company.  He  also 
inspected  the  rooms  of  several  of  the  tenants,  and 
expressed  his  gratification  at  what  he  had  seen,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  miserable  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  a  lew 
days  previously. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  authorities  are 
now  taking  energetic  steps  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  including  the  adoption  of  the  90th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.— *The  living  leader  of 
the  sanitary  reformation  of  this  century  * — Mr.  Edwio 
Chadwick— as  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  justly  styled 
him,  completed  his  eighty-fourth  year  on  Jan.  24,  having 
been  bom  at  Longsight,  near  Manchester,  on  Jan.  24, 
1800. 

The  Population  of  France.— A  very  interesting 
series  of  statistics  as  to  the  population  of  France,  apart 
from  the  quinquennial  census,  is  being  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  object  of  them  being  to 
obtain  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  whether  the  totil 
number  of  inhabitants  in  France  will  be  greater  or  less  at 
the  close  of  the  century  than  it  is  now.  The  figures  so 
far  worked  out  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  likely  to  be  t 
decrease  in  the  population,  for  though  from  i£k36,  when 
the  total  population  was  29,107,425,  to  1872  there  %rasan 
annual  increase  of  38  per  10,000  inhabitants,  that  in- 
crease has  since  dropped  to  26  per  10,000.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  iucrease  is  still  fuither 
declining,  and  there  are  not  upon  the  average  more  thiB 
two  children  to  each  family.  The  returns  suso  state  tint 
out  of  every  100  inhabitants  of  Paris  only  36  are  bom  in 
the  department,  57  coming  from  the  provinces,  and  seven 
from  abroad.  Moreover,  while  the  number  of  births 
remains  neatly  stationary  in  France,  the  rate  of  infiot 
mortality  is  enormous,  h^ing  as  much  as  ^  per  cent  in 
Normandy  and  15  per  cent  for  the  whole  of  FranoBi 
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HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR  IN  BIBMING- 
HAM  AND  THE  BLA.CK  COXJNTBY. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

[Second  Article,'] 

The  Wolverhampton  Town  Council  were  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  at  their  January  meeting 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  '  with  power  to 
take  evidence  and  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  the  borough,  and  whether  they  recommend  any, 
and,  if  so,  what,  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  dwellings,  and  that  the  town  clerk 
report  as  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  council  to  deal 
with  the  subject/  But,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  business,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  introduced  at  the  next  meeting. 
Meanwhile,  independent  investigations  have  been 
going  on  in  the  borough  which  show  the  necessity 
for  action  of  some  kind  being  taken  as  speedily  as 
possible.  One  wonders  how  long  the  present  state 
of  things  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue  in  so 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  had 
it  not  been  for  the  revelations  which  so  startled  the 
public  with  reference  to  the  London  poor,  and 
thereby  roused  attention  to  the  whole  subject.  The 
present  state  of  things  is  no  new  one ;  there  has 
been  urgent  need  for  years  past  that  active  measures 
should  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  too 
many  of  the  poor  live ;  and  the  fact  that  after  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  sanitary  science  the  most 
casual  inquiry  should  bring  to  light  circumstances 
which  would  shock  a  community  of  savages  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  the  official 
conscience  was  in  many  instances  satisfied  with 
the  superficial  discharge  of  sanitary  work.  As  in 
Birmingham,  so  in  Wolverhampton,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  the  Corporation  made 
a  clean  and  wholesale  sweep — though  not  in  the 
latter  case  equal  in  extent  to  the  former— of  a 
number  of  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stafford  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  an  improvement  scheme.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  Birmingham  also,  they  omitted  to  make 
provision  for  the  outcasts.  The  so-called  Artisans* 
Dwellings  Improvement  Committee  took  most 
efficient  measures  to  empty  the  *  condemned  area,' 
but  they  did  not  provide  homes  for  those  they  thus 
ejected,  and  accordingly  they  had  to  seek  refuge 
where  it  could  be  found.  A  large  number  removed 
to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  where  already  the  dark, 
narrow  streets  and  dingy  courts  were  overfull. 
Whether  as  the  result  of  this  or  not,  the  fact  is 
shown  by  the  published  returns  that  since  the 
commencement  of  1880,  soon  after  which  this 
migratory  movement  commenced,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  this  east  end  district  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  municipal 
year  had  reached  the  percentage  of  27-4  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  As  is  usual  in  the  poorest 
quarters  of  all  large  towns,  beershops,  pawnshops, 
and  brothels  here  abound,  vice  and  degradation  in 
all  its  shamelessness  and  hideousness  is  seen,  and 
drunken  orgies  are  frequent,  often  being  put  a 
stop  to  only  by  the  removal  of  the  participants 
to  the  police-station.  The  infiaintile  mortality  is 
very  large,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  quote  the  November  number  of  the  parish 
magaiiDe  for  this  division  of  the  borough,  in  which 


is  recorded  the  fact  that  out  of  ten  deaths  mentioned 
in  the  obituary  nine  were  infants.  Horseley  Fields 
is  the  main  thoroughfare  through  this  east  end  of 
Wolverhampton  ;  and,  although  in  the  streets  and 
courts  branching  off  from  this  artery  there  is  much 
more  of  filth,  squalor,  and  insalubrity  than  would 
be  desirable  even  if  spread  over  the  whole  town, 
all  the  homes  are  not  mirked  by  these  conditions. 
There  are  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  lead  sober, 
respectable,  industrious  lives,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  make  the  very  best  of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  Clean  floors, 
polished  furniture,  whitewashed  walls,  and  well- 
tended  window-plants  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  houses,  and  form  a  generally  reliable  criterion 
by  which  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  occupants, 
even  though  some  of  the  houses  themselves  are  not 
of  the  most  habitable  description.  But  the  dis- 
couragement to  efforts  of  this  kind  is  great.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  judging  from  the  interiors  of 
some  of  the  tenements,  the  tenants  do  not  seem  to 
require  much  in  the  way  of  discouragement  to  keep 
them  from  indulging  in  cleanly  and  decent  habits. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  good  property  is  often 
rendered  filthy  and  untenantable  by  vicious  and 
degraded  people,  who  seem  to  lack  even  the  common 
instincts  of  the  brute,  and  that  in  too  many  cases 
the  people  have  become  so  wedded  to  filth  that  it 
would  take  the  continual  personal  inspection  of  an 
army  of  sanitary  inspectors,  armed  with  the  most 
plenary  powers,  to  bring  about  their  divorce  there- 
from. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  deeper 
depths  of  misery  and  wretchedness  in  the  housing 
of  the  poor  is  not  prevalent  in  Wolverhampton  ;  nor 
is  overcrowding  carried  to  the  extent  seen  in 
Birmingham  and  some  of  the  towns  between.  There 
is  a  large  population  of  very  poor  people,  and  a  great 
deal  of  poverty.  Many  of  the  tenements  have  but 
three  rooms — two  upstairs,  and  one  down,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  done  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  whitewashing  or  papering  for 
years  ;  painting  would  seem  to  be  not  even  thought 
of.  In  a  place  called  'Irish  Row'  the  tenements 
have  but  one  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  up- 
stairs, some  of  them  no  back  doors,  one  pump  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  court,  and  privies  close  facing 
the  '  front '  doors.  Perhaps  the  most  wretched  and 
what  should  be  uninhabitable  places  in  the  borough 
are  a  lot  of  one-storied  hovels  along  the  Willenhall 
Road.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  openly 
situated,  but  are  without  any  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.  In  respect  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  more  crowded  localities  there 
would  seem  to  be  ample  room  for  improvement, 
although  they  are  not  worse  in  Wolverhampton  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Black  Country  district.  Scarce  a 
meeting  of  a  local  board  or  sanitary  authority  for  some 
part  of  the  district  takes  place  at  which  a  report  is  not 
made  of  soil  from  the  privies  overflowing  or  filtering 
into  adjoining  ashpits,  and  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  inducing  the  landlords  to 
put  the  places  into  the  necessary  state  of  repair.  In 
many  cases  the  privies  adjoin  what  in  these  parts  is 
called  the  brewhouse,  which  answers  to  the  kitchen 
or  scullery  of  London  and  the  south,  and  occasionally 
it  is  found  that  the  liquid  penetrates  through  the 
bricks  and  runs  down  the  wall  inside.  There  appears 
to  have  been,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  an  utter 
¥rant  of  decency  as  well  as  of  sanitsuy  precaution 
manifested  about  the  erection  of  these  places.    In 
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some  courts  they  will  be  found  ranged  side  by  side 
within  three  or  four  yards  of  the  back  doors — in 
many  cases  even  of  the  front  doors— of  the  houses, 
often  exposed  to  public  gaze,  and  not  infrequently 
with  unhinged  doors,  or  with  no  doors  at  all.  Under 
similar  conditions  there  are  plenty  of  ihem  to  be  seen 
on  waste  ground  by  the  side  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  highway,  along  the  main  thoroughfares,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  railways,  generally  with  the  en- 
trance facing  to  and  in  full  view  of  the  road  or  rail- 
way. The  want  of  any  system  of  deep  drainage 
has  tended  to  greatly  aggravate  the  evil,  and  where 
the  night-soil  contractor  fails  to  attend  to  his  wark 
punctually,  or  is  prevented  by  frost  or  other  causes 
from  doing  so,  privies  have  been  reported  as  over- 
flowing until  the  soil  stood  in  pools  on  the  floor  or 
ran  down  into  the  yard.  Another  source  of  mischief 
is  the  practice  many  people  have  of  emptying  the 
whole  of  the  slop- water  of  the  house  into  the  ash- 
pit. These  are  matters  well  within  the  cognisance 
of  any  one  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  of 
sanitary  authorities  in  any  part  of  the  Black  Country 
district.  The  want  of  proper  urinal  accommodation 
causes  indecency  and  cases  of  exposure  in  the  streets 
to  be  frequent  and  glaring.  The  street  channels, 
too,  are  generally  filled  with  foul  slop-water  thrown 
down  the  house-sinks,  this  being  the  only  method  by 
which  it  can  be  carried  off  by  the  storm -water  drains. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  district  can  realise 
the  extent  to  which  the  want  of  adequate  sanitary 
regulations  and  appliances  prevails.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  demoralising  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  classes  by 
the  conditions  not  only  attached  to  the  houses  they 
inhabit,  but  also  prevailing  wherever  they  go,  or  the 
disheartening  effect  produced  upon  those  with 
cleanly  habits  but  small  means,  and  therefore  not  in 
a  position  to  choose  their  place  of  abode.  Next  to 
the  provision  of  some  better  houses  for  the  poor 
must  certainly  rank  in  importance  improved  sani- 
tary arrangements,  a  more  perfect  system  of  sewer- 
age, and  a  greater  regard  for  privacy  and  decency. 
The  local  authorities  have  for  some  time  past  shown 
that  they  are  waking  up  to  the  realisation  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  matters,  so  that  we  may  hope  for 
an  improvement. 

The  Artisans*  Dwellings  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  to  inquire  into  the 
real  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the 
borough,  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  thereof, 
have  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work.  A  close  in- 
spection of  each  of  the  wards  into  which  the  borough 
is  divided  is  being  made,  and  elaborate  reports  have 
been  presented  of  those  in  which  the  inspections  are 
completed. 

The  result  has  been  to  show  that  even  the  medical 
officer  of  health  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  worst  rookeries  in  the  town.  In  St. 
George's  Ward,  the  first  inspected,  they  found 
houses  which  ought  to  have  been  demolished,  houses 
which  were  in  a  dilapidated  state,  saturated  with 
filth,  with  damp  walls,  and  altogether  unfit  for  habit- 
ation. In  one  street  Dr.  Hill  (medical  officer)  stated 
that  the  only  thing  that  kept  the  tenants  (ten  in 
number)  in  one  of  the  houses  from  being  suffocated 
was  the  ventilation  afforded  by  broken  windows  and 
doors.  Some  of  the  houses  were  not  cleansed  or 
whitewashed  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  and 
one  had  not  been  cleansed  for  fourteen  years.  Many 
of  the  people,  if  they  wished  to  be  clean,  could  not 
be;   they  had  not  the  means.     Married  people^ 


with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  were  found 
to  be  occupying  one  sleeping-room,  and  in  one 
case,  a  woman  and  her  son  slept  in  one  bed. 
In  this  same  ward  a  number  of  houses  were  found 
entirely  unfit  for  habitation,  although  they  were 
occupied,  and  Dr.  Hill  said  his  attention  had  not 
been  drawn  to  the  property  before.  Dr.  Foster, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  seems  to  have  hit  a 
right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  remarked  that  in 
courts  where  a  child  had  no  clothing  but  a  shirt, 
where  the  people  were  saturated  with  drink  and 
wanted  food,  they  lost  all  sense  of  cleanliness,  and, 
unless  their  surroundings  were  improved,  they  did 
not  acquire  it  again.  The  evidence  tends  to  show 
how  grossly  in  many  cases  the  landlords  and  agents 
of  these  poor  tenements  impose  upon  the  people  who 
pay  so  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  accommo- 
dation they  afford  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  places  are  occupied  by  the  vilest  of  the  vile, 
who  ransack  the  buildings  and  everything  that  can 
be  removed,  and  do  their  best  to  render  them  even 
more  uninhabitable  than  before.  Sufficient  has 
already  been  shown  to  fully  warrant  the  most  search- 
ing investigation,  and  to  provide  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity of  the  town  with  work  for  many  months  to  come. 
The  actual  state  of  things  appears  if  anything  to  be 
even  worse  than  anyone  imagined. 


NOTIFICATION    OF    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

By  G.  H.  Percival,  M.B. 

The  arguments  (pro  and  con)  on  this  subject  have 
lately  l^en  much  before  the  public,  especially  in 
some  of  our  medical  contemporaries.     There  still 
remain  some  points  that  do  not  seem  to  have  received 
the  attention  they  deserve,  and  the  subject  recjoires 
thorough  ventilation  before  any   legislation  is  at- 
tempted.    It  stands  to  reason  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  notification  of  such  diseases,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  so 
much  more  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  cattle  than  of  human  beings.     An  epidemic 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  now  unfortunately 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  and  what  do  we 
see  ?    Field -gates  placarded  with  notices  that  the 
disease  exists    in  them,  other   notices  to  drovers 
concerning  the  existence   and    locality  of  infected 
centres  ;  and  every  attempt,  in  short,  made  to  check 
the  spread  of  the   disease,  even  to  the  extoit  of 
severe  fines,  if  there  is  the  least  irregularity  in  the 
forms  by  which  cattle  are  removed  from  one  district 
to  another.     But  should  scarlet  fever  or  any  other 
serious  epidemic  arise  in  a  village,  how  diflFmnt  is 
the  result.    As  a  rule,  the  fact  is  hushed  up  as  loo; 
as  possible,  and,  when  it  does  leak  out,  every  attempt 
is  made  to  make  light  of  it,  whilst  even  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  of  rash  exposure,  resulting  in  the  s[«*il 
of  the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is 
almost  impossible  'to  prevail  on  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  order  a  prosecution.     Such  a  state  of  affiiiis 
cannot  be  right ;  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  laws  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  disease  in 
cattle,  surely  it  must  be  much  more  its  duty  to  pfe- 
vent  the  spread  of  such  diseases  in  human  beings. 
No  medical  man  will  gainsay  this  ;  it  is  more  die 
manner  in  which  Government  propose  to  detl  with 
this  question  to  which  they  object,  radier  than  to  the 
principle  itsel£    It  is  not  a  Jiist  thing  to  inuMMe  oa 
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a  medical  man  the  duty  of  giving  notice  concerning 
his  patient*s  illness,  nor  is  such  a  law  likely  to  effect 
its  object  In  the  analogous  case  of  cattle  disease 
the  duty  and  responsibility  are  not  thrown  on  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  because  such  a  scheme  could  not 
work,  nor  will  it  work  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  amongst  the  poorer  classes  that 
there  is  the  gp-eatest  carelessness  in  respect  to  these 
diseases,  and  it  is  these  that  we  must  reach  if  we 
intend  to  thoroughly  stamp  out  such  diseases  at  their 
commencement  Now  the  poor  have  already  learnt 
one  chief  lesson  in  respect  to  these  matters,  and  that 
is,  never  to  call  in  a  doctor  for  such  diseases  unless 
death  is  almost  absolutely  imminent  They  find 
that  the  doctor  often  reports  the  case  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  that  they  are  then  bound  to 
take  certain  precautions  which  give  them  trouble 
and  which  they  very  much  dislike.  Scarlet  fever 
has  prevailed  in  a  severe  form  in  two  villages 
at  some  distance  from  each  other  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  not  a  single  case  has  a  medical  man 
been  called  in.  Consequently,  the  disease  raged 
and  spread  indefinitely  before  any  notice  of  its  appear- 
ance was  obtained.  Now,  will  it  not  do  a  great  deal 
more  harm  to  increase  in  any  degree  the  odium  with 
which  the  medical  man  and  his  interference  (as  they 
style  it)  are  already  regarded  ?  For  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  patients  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  the  householder  must  be  taught  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  rep>ort  such  cases,  and  he  must  be 
made  to  do  so  quite  independently  of  the  medical 
man.  This  would  then  in  time  overcome  the  fear  of 
calling  in  a  doctor,  and  the  patients  themselves  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  under  the 
present  system.  But  to  do  this  much  stronger 
measures  must  be  taken  and  made  compulsory  than 
any  that  are  at  present  in  force.  The  duty  of  prose- 
cuting must  not  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  it  must  be  made  compulsory,  and 
should  also  act  immediately.  In  some  parts  the 
sanitary  authority  meet  only  once  a  month,  and  to 
postpone  proceedings  for  that  time  is  often  to  render 
them  absolutely  futile.  Shortly,  any  scheme  to  be 
effectual  must  embrace  the  following  points  : — 

1.  In  case  of  any  infectious  disease  occurring  in  a 
house,  it  must  be  compulsory,  under  certain  penalties, 
for  the  householder  to  give  notice  of  such  disease  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Neglect  to  call  in  a  medical  man,  and  conse- 
quent plea  of  ignorance,  must  have  no  weight  in 
mitigation  of  punishment 

3.  Any  case  not  reported,  and  coming  hereafter 
under  the  notice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  or 
inspector  of  nuisances,  must  be  reported  by  them  to 
the  clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

4.  The  clerk  must  then,  under  penalty  of  a  certain 
fine,  if  he  neglect  the  duty,  take  immediate  steps  to 
prosecute  such  cases  without  waiting  to  refer  the 
matter  to  his  board. 

A  bill  worked  out  on  these  lines  would  (when  the 
details  were  filled  in)  be  found  to  be  effectual,  and 
would  meet  most  of  the  objections  at  present  urged 
against  such  legislation. 


Thf.  Heme  Bay  Water  Company  have  been  prosecuted 
by  the  local  board  of  that  place  for  failing  to  keep  their 
water-mains  charged  un  the  night  of  Dec.  20,  when  a 
serious  fireoccurr^,  and  the  fire  brigade  had  to  take  their 
eagine  down  to  the  sea  to  get  a  supply  of  water.  Having 
been  previimsly  convicted  of  a  similar  offence,  the  de- 
lieiidant  company  were  fin^  5/.  and  costs. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

SUFFRAGE  IN  SHEFFIELD,  IN 

REFERENCE  TO  ITS  SANITATION.* 

By  John  Daniel  Leader, 

Editor  of  the  Independent, 

The  first  town  council  for  Sheffield  was  elected  on 
Nov.  I,  1843.  The  new  borough  included  the  30 J 
square  miles  of  the  parish  of  Sheffield.  This  area 
had,  according  to  the  Census  of  1841,  a  population 
of  110,891.  It  was  divided  into  nine  wards,  return- 
ing forty-two  members,  with  fourteen  aldermen. 
The  three  smallest  wards,  with  a  united  population 
of  12,830,  returned  nine  members ;  tne  five 
largest,  with  a  population  of  87,972,  thirty  members. 
In  the  forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  population 
has  not  only  increased  in  the  whole  oorough,  but  the 
relative  population  of  the  wards  has  greatly  changed. 
The  gradual  emphasising  of  these  anomalies,  as 
Census  after  Census  was  taken,  induced  the  town 
council,  when  applying  for  a  local  Act  in  1 871,  to 
obtain  additional  representation  for  Brightside  and 
Nether  HallanL  These  wards  now  return  each  six 
members,  and  the  number  of  aldermen  is  corre- 
spondingly increased  to  sixteen. 

The  new  corporation  was  poor  but  honest  It 
inherited  no  blunders,  but  also  no  property.  Its 
whole  income  was  derived  from  rates.  Economy  was 
the  first  order  of  the  day.  No  long  time  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  need  for  extended  powers  was  felt 
In  1 85 1  the  question  of  adopting  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act,  or  applying  for  an  Improvement  Act. 
was  considered,  and  the  latter  course  was  decided 
on  and  approved  by  the  inhabitants  in  public  meet- 
ing. A  draft  Bill  was  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
town  council,  but  meanwhile  a  violent  agitation  had 
been  got  up  among  the  cottage  property  owners,  who 
feared  for  the  inmiunity  of  their  pigstyes,  and  dreaded 
interference  with  their  unsanitary  arrangements,  and 
the  loss  of  their  exemption  from  rates.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Bill  was  submitted  in  December  to  the 
vote  of  a  public  meeting,  it  was  emphatically  rejected, 
and  the  corporation,  after  this  rebuff,  said  no  more 
about  Improvement  Bills  for  several  years.  There 
did  slip  through,  however,  in  1852,  a  Bridges  and 
Streets  Act,  giving  power  to  erect  several  much- 
needed  bridges,  with  approaches,  the  cost  being 
defrayed  by  a  small  special  rate.  In  1864  the  cor- 
poration became  the  local  board  of  health  for  the 
borough ;  and  in  1865,  under  the  powers  of  agener^ 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  police  commissioners  handed 
over  to  it  their  duties — two  changes  which  very 
greatly  enlarged  the  work  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  town  council. 

The  municipal  body  of  Sheffield  has  incurred  a 
mortgage  debt  of  722,412/.,  and  has  expended 
957,5^5/.  in  property  and  permanent  works.  Of  this 
amount  45,788/.  is  for  a  main  drainage  scheme,  and 
there  is  now  on  hand  a  further  extension  of  sewers, 
including  purification-of-sewage-works  estimated  to 
cost  150,000/.,  but  for  which  a  larger  sum  will 
probably  be  required.  A  fever  hospital  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  24,000/.  The  health  committee 
has  laid  out  16,889/.  in  buildings,  vans,  horses,  and 
other  appliances,  and  it  expends  yearly  some 
30,000/.,  of  which  more  than  18,000/.  goes  in  the 
disposal  of  night  soil  The  death-rate  of  the 
borough  was  257  in  1873,  21*4  in  1882.    It  is  one 
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of  the  dtstinctions  of  Shefiidd  that  cellared wdlings 
have  been  almost  unknown. 

Two  sets  of  public  baths  have  been  erected  at  a 
united  cost  of  15,694/.,  and  the  number  of  bathers 
in  the  year  ending  March  25,  188^,  %ras  113,942* 
The  cost  of  maintenance,  interest,  and  repayment 
•f  loans,  after  deducting  the  money  received  from 
bathers,  is  496/.  There  is  a  cry  for  more  baths,  but 
the  expense  is  a  deterrent,  the  fear  of  it  being 
aggravated  by  an  absurd  misspending  of  money  on 
the  Aitercliffe  baths« 

In  187s  the  corporation  opened  the  Weston  Park 
of  12  J  acres,  which,  with  the  mansion,  had  cost  them 
23j339/.  ;  the  mansion  having  also  been  adapted  for 
a  musetim.  In  the  same  year  the  mayor  (Alderman 
Firth)  presented  to  the  town  a  park  of  36  acres, 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Norfolk  Park  of  60  acres  was  laid  out  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also 
grovided  for  its  maintenance.  The  present  Dake 
as  prL*sented  to  the  town  three  recreation  grounds 
in  populous  districts,  amounting  on  the  whole  to 
about  26  acres»  The  corporation  has  also  secured 
by  lease  a  considerable  space  of  open  ground  in  the 
Crookes  Moor  Valley,  Within  the  Weston  Park 
stands  the  public  museum,  which  cost  8,601/.,  and 
contains  pictures,  natural  history,  and  anticjuarian 
collections  and  works  of  art,  interesting  and  ins  true-* 
live  to  workmen  in  the  local  trades.  The  late  Mr. 
Newton  Mappin  has  bequeathed  to  the  town  his  col- 
lection of  pictures,  in  value  approaching  100,000/,; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Ruskin  Museum  will  also 
find  a  permanent  home  in  the  Weston  Park,  The 
visitors  to  the  museum  and  observatory  last  year 
were  129,302. 

The  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  burgesses  in  October  1 853, 
There  is  a  central  library,  with  a  reading-room  much 
too  small  for  public  requirements,  and  three  branch 
libraries^  with  reading-rooms  larger  than  are  at 
present  needed.  The  buildings  have  cost  17^305/,, 
and  the  maintenance  involves  an  expenditure  of 
5,344/.,  including  interest  and  redemption  of  debt. 
The  hbraries  contain  72,275  books,  and  the  issues 
last  year  (lending  and  reference)  were  415,692.  The 
corporation  has  several  times  sought  in  vain  for 
power  to  increase  the  rate  beyond  the  limit  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  There  is  a  great  desire  to 
afford  other  branch  libraries  so  soon  as  the  funds 
may  permit. 

In  1S75,  under  the  provisional  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a  street  improvement  scheme 
was  entered  on,  under  which  some  much-needed  im- 
provements are  in  progress  in  the  central  and  other 
parts  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a 
miUion,  When  the  work  commenced  in  1S75  the 
town  was  only  just  beginning  to  feel  the  reaction 
from  the  busy  times  of  1872  and  1873-  Property 
was  at  its  highest  value,  and  the  purchases  made  for 
the  corporation  were  very  favourable  to  sellers,  Ever 
since  the  tendency  has  been  downwards,  and  it  has 
become  difficult  for  the  corporation  to  effect  the 
sales  it  had  counted  on  for  the  redemption  of  debt, 
and  impossible  to  realise  the  prices  that  had  been  ex- 
pected. Further  street  improvements,  much  needed, 
and  the  erection  of  a  municipal  hall  are  delayed  by 
the  present  state  of  trade. 

Under  the  Tramways  Act,  1872,  the  corporation 
constructed  ten  miles  of  tramways  leading  to  four 
of  the  suburbSf  at  a  cost  of  90,5^3/,  and  leased  the 
lines  to  a  tramway  company.    Since  the  lines  were 


opened  in  1873  there  has  been  continued  friction 
between  the  tramway  company  and  the  corporation. 
Neither  party  seems  satisfied  with  the  bargain,  and 
assuredly  the  corporation  has  no  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  share  in  the  achievement.  In  some  ctses, 
where  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  tramways  are  a. 
great  impediment  to  ordinary  street  traffic,  and  have 
much  injured  property  on  their  route.  Gas,  waterj 
markets,  and  slaughter-houses  still  remain  in  private 
hands. 

In  1858,  however,  the  corporation  acquired  con- 
siderable powers  over  the  gas  company,  and  favour- 
able terms  were  made  for  consumers.  The  price  of 
gas  is  2j,  2dn  per  r,ooo  feet,  with  a  reduction  10  2j« 
and  I  J'.  10^.  for  large  consumcrs^-a  rate  that  com- 
pares  favourably  with  the  Manchester  price  of  Zf.  M 
per  1,000.  The  public  lamps  cost  24J.  2-^.  per 
2,200  hours,  against  44i-,  paid  in  1850.  The  relations 
between  the  water  company  and  the  corporation 
have  been  much  strained  since  the  bursting  of  the 
Dale  Dyke  reservoir  in  1864,  This  disaster  intro- 
duced a  new  order  of  thinp.  The  company  had  to 
raise  about  400,000/.  to  meet  its  losses  ;  and  that  it 
might  do  this  Parliament  authorised  the  addition  of 
25  per  cent,  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  charges  for 
water.  The  corporation  opposed  this  in  vam,  and 
has  several  times  made  efforts  to  buy  the  works, 
which  have  either  been  abandoned  on  consideration 
of  the  loss  that  would  be  involved,  or  rejected  by  the 
company.  It  is  generally  expected  the  scheme  of 
purchase  will  be  revived  when  the  25  per  cent,  con- 
ceded in  I S64  expires.  Meantime  the  town  has  an 
abundant  supply,  day  and  night,  of  good  water^ 

The  amount  of  public  indebtedness  of  all  the 
public  bodies  in  the  borough  in  Feb,  18S5  was 
1,167,957/.,  and  the  annual  charge  68,628/,  or 
1  J.  6J^.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
borough. 

From  the  facts  above  narrated  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  corporation  has  always  been  a  little  ahead  of 
public  opinion  in  the  desire  for  improvement,  but 
the  lack  of  corporate  property  has  ever  placed  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  burgesses,  who  hold  the  purs^ 
strings  tightly.  The  cry  of  expense  has  b^n  raised, 
and  the  hands  of  the  corporation  have  been  tied 
The  burgesses  are  thus  directly  responsible  for  any 
shortcomings^  and  it  is  very  unfair  to  throw  all  blame 
on  the  town  council 


An  exieusiTe  scheme  of  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  the 
borough  of  Evesham  with  water  from  the  Broadway  HiQ, 
one  of  the  Cots  wold  range,  was  opened  caily  in  JanoMy, 
It  is  fourteen  years  sioce  the  need  for  improted  satutiiy 
provision  for  the  Worceslerihire  town  was  brought  pfo- 
mi  neatly  before  the  public,  and  the  idea  then  was  to  tanf 
out  concurrently  a  system  of  drainage  and  a  system  a 
water  supply.     The  drainage  schemef  however,  was  com* 
pitted  seven  years  ago.     ScTeral  plans  were  prospectd 
for  water  before  the  present  source,  which  is  seven  mite 
from  the  town,  was  fou^od.     The  water  is  conveyed  fij 
pipes  to  a  collecting' tank,  and  thence  to  a  brick  lesermir, 
45  yards  long,  45  yard^  broad,  and  lo  feet  6  inches  deti^ 
1  he  supply  is  estimated  at  230,000  galloni  per  day*  enofflgh 
10  supply  the  wants  of  three  times  the  present  p^pulitjoo. 
Mr.  W.  McLandsbo roughs  engineer  to   the  Chelteatufli 
Corporation,  prepared  the  scheme,  which  was  canid  e«i 
by    Messrs.    Firmstone    Brodicrs,    Stourbridge ;   Ew» 
Brothers,  Wolverhampton  ;  J,   E,  White,  Evediam;  ^ 
Guest  and  C h rimes,  of  Kotherham,  at  a  cost  ooieacfe^ 
12,000/.     The  opening  ceremony  was  cond acted  bf  (J* 
mayor  (Mr.  W,  Gardner) »  the  water  being  turaed  *»  t»f 
Mn  Dixon- Hartland,  M.P. 
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The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive ,  with  a  view  to 
publication^  announcements  of  meetings ^  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


THE    BOYAL    COMMISSION    ON    THE 
HOUSING  OP  THE  FOOB. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  not  rested  content  with  his 
contribution  in  the  National  Review  to  the  recent 
flood  of  literature  on  the  housing  of  the  poor,  but 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  The 
Government  will,  it  is  believed,  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission,  and  will  enlarge  its  powers 
so  as  to  take  in  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, which  is  certainly  equally  important.  They 
will  be  sanguine  who  hope  for  much  immediate 
good  from  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission, 
though  if  it  succeeds  in  making  permanent  the 
impression  on  the  public  mind  which  recent  dis- 
closures have  brought  about,  it  will  more  than 
justify  its  creation.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so 
much  information  as  to  how  the  poor  live  as  more 
'motive  power,'  to  borrow  the  Home  Secretary's 
figure  of  speech.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  abundant 
powers  already  exist  for  the  repression  of  such  of 
the  evils  attending  the  housing  of  the  poor  as  are  at 
all  preventable.  Vice,  degradation,  and  misery  would 
still  exist  even  were  every  home  in  the  kingdom  as 
sanitarily  perfect  as  it'  could  be  made.  What 
the  Royal  Commission  should  aim  at  finding 
out  is  the  method  by  which  existing  laws  can 
be  made  more  prompt  and  more  efficacious,  not 
how  the  law  can  be  altered  and  *  strengthened  *  so 
as  to  attempt  to  make  it  automatic.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment do  not  work  themselves.  They  need  some- 
body to  keep  them  in  motion.  Where,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  metropolis,  powers  have  been  left  to  rust  for 
seventeen  years,  it  is  idle  to  ask  Parliament  to  forge 
a  new  and  a  keener  weapon,  only  that  it  mav  be 
kept  in  the  scabbard  with  its  older  fellow.  What 
the  Commission  might  do  with  really  beneficial 
results  is  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  question  of 
rents  :  what  ground  rents  are  paid  by  the  landlords, 
what  rents  are  exacted  from  the  helpless  tenants,  and 
how  far  the  question  of  compensation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  pulling  down  of  rotten 
house  property.  They  might  also  usefully  take  up 
the  question  as  to  the  existing  sanitary  supervision 
of  such  property  by  local  authorities  :  how  far  the 
present  staff  are  adequate  for  the  purpose,  how  far 
they  have  done  what  they  had  capacity  to  do,  and 
how  far  unwholesome  property  has  been  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  police-court.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  looking  at  things  through  a  microscope, 
it  may  be  answered  that  there  is  no  royal  road  for 
dealing  with  the  question  of  artisans'  dwellings.  It 
is  a  many-sided  problem,  not  to  be  solved  bv  a  bold 
slapdash  piece  of  legislation.  If  we  would  understand 
and  master  it,  we  must  begin  with  its  lowest  depths, 


and  must  make  ourselves  masters  of  its  intimate  daily 
working  before  we  can  hopefully  generalise  about 
it.  The  Royal  Commission  has  a  painfully  interest- 
ing task  before  it,  a  task  not  to  be  escaped  by  any 
clamour  for  fresh  legislation,  vague  suggestions  of 
improved  organisation,  or  demands  of  money  from 
the  public  purse.  That  it  may  succeed  in  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  are  compelled  to 
live,  every  philanthropist — indeed,  every  one  with  any 
heart  at  all — must  anxiously  desire,  but  this  good 
object  will  never  be  obtained  by  the  mere  endorse- 
ment of  thoughtless  demands  for  more  legislation. 


IMFBOVEMENT  OF  THE  DWELLINQB 
OP   THE   FOOB. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  reply  to 
a  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon  them  on  this 
subject,  made  some  important  statements  which  in- 
dicate not  merely  that  some  provision  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  to  be  made  in  the 
new  Local  Government  of  London  Bill,  but  also 
shadow  forth  the  lines  on  which  part  of  the  Bill  is 
framed. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  spoke  first,  made  allusion 
to  his  visits  to  the  poorest  districts  of  London,  and 
stated  that  he  believed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  parishes  and  of  Bermondsey,  they  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  in  1854,  but 
for  all  that  he  spoke  strongly  against  the  apathy  dis- 
played by  the  vestries  as  regards  Torrens'  Acts.  He 
also  made  the  important  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  pledged  to  divide  the  rates  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property.  This  is  likely  to 
be  useful,  as  although  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates 
paid  by  the  owner  will  be  added  to  the  rent,  this 
cannot  be  done  as  regards  houses  now  let  on  lease, 
so  that  the  sums  thus  paid  will  afford  some  help 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  uninhabitable  houses. 
As  regards  compensation  to  occupiers,  he  expressed 
no  opinion,  as  this  would  make  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction more  costly.  At  any  rate  this  and  the  whole 
subject  of  compensation  cannot  be  considered  for  a 
year  or  two. 

The  ppint,  however,  which  was  most  dwelt  upon 
was  the  necessity  of  unity  of  power  and  action  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  investing  in  one  central  authority  of 
the  power  to  compel  action  by  the  vestries,  and  of 
assessing  the  cost  on  the  whole  of  London.  If 
alterations  in  the  law  enabling  these  things  to  be 
done  be  carried,  much  of  the  evil  will  be  abated,  as 
at  present  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  block  of  dwell- 
ings should  be  condemned  under  Torrens'  or  the 
other  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts.  Thus  the  un- 
seemly game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  lately 
played  between  certain  vestries  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  regards  *  official  representa- 
tions '  as  to  unhealthy  dwellings  by  medical  officers  ot 
health,  will  be  prevented.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity 
for  unity  of  action  Sir  William  Harcourt  referred  to 
the  address  of  Dr.  Dudfield  published  in  the  Sani- 
tary Record,  which  he  mentioned  as  a  very  useful 
publication.  He  also  said  that  this  unity  could  not  be 
obtained  through  the  Government,  but  in  some  cen- 
tral body  in  connection  with  the  local  authorities  of 
the  metropolis.  But  he  took,  we  think,  far  too 
sanguine  a  view  when  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
evils  at  present  existing  as  regards  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  perfectly  curable,  and  *have  arisen 
from  want  of  unity  of  authority,  and  from  want  of 
one  motive  and  controlling  powci^  j 
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The  present  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorest  classes  has  certainly  not  arisen  from  these 
causes,  although  it  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  a  central  controlling  power  to  put  the  law 
into  action.  It  is  true  that  the  paucity  of  inspectors 
and  the  disinclination  of  many  of  the  vestries  and 
boards  to  take  such  action  as  would  cast  the  cost  of 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  on  the  parish  or  district 
in  which  the  dwellings  are  situated  have  undoubtedly 
aggravated  the  evil,  but  the  root  is  deeper,  and  is 
manifold  in  its  ramifications.  The  chief  causes  are 
the.  great  competition  amongst  the  poorest  classes  for 
the  Hmited  amount  of  work  at  their  disposal ;  the  low 
prices  at  which  many  articles  are  nov(  manufactured 
abroad ;  the  concentration  of  urban  as  compared 
with  rural  populations ;  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
consequent  lessened  demand  for  unskilled  labour. 
In  addition  to  these  must  be  added  the  small  sum 
which  most  of  the  '  substratum,'  as  the  poorest  of 
our  population  have  been  termed,  can  pay  for 
rent,  and  the  consequent  underletting.  The  de- 
structive and  filthy  habits  of  very  many  of  these 
classes,  and  the  consequently  large  cost  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  houses  in  repair  (an  amount 
which  must  be  added  to  the  rent),  the  value 
of  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  London — will  all 
prevent  rents  being  reduced  to  a  point  that  will 
admit  of  accommodation  being  provided  for  them  at 
such  a  rental  as  they  can  pay.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  whilst  a  central  body  with  full  power  to 
set  in  action  the  present  laws  can  only  produce 
some  improvement  in  these  dwellings,  it  is  chiefiy  to 
better  education,  as  well  as  to  improved  habits  of 
these  classes,  that  an  ultimate  cure  is  to  be  hoped 
for.  Rents  are  undoubtedly  in  many  instances  far 
too  high  for  the  accommodation  afforded,  even  after 
alloMring  for  the  great  value  of  the  land  on  which  the 
tenements  are  built,  but  these  rents  cannot  be  much 
reduced  except  by  large  sums  being  expended  by 
the  metropolitan  authorities  as  a  kind  of  subsidy 
towards  the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  whole  matter 
must  be  looked  at  in  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive manner  than  it  has  been  by  these  two 
Ministers,  and  it  is  therefore  of  some  moment  that 
the  admission  has  been  made  that  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  not  form  a  small  commission  to  put  in 
force  the  necessary  remedies  for  the  present  lament- 
able state  of  these  dwellings,  <  as  they  are  totally 
unfit  to  administer  duties  of  this  character.'  We 
must  therefore  wait  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Government  of  London  Bill,  before  we  can  express 
any  opinion  on  the  particular  remedies  to  be  pro- 
posed for  these  pressing  evils. 

The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Wandsworth  district  has 
received  a  communication  from  the  solicitors  to  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company,  calling  upon  it  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  Section  81  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  with  respect  to  houses  which 
have  been  erected  or  rebuilt  since  1855,  and  which  are 
not  at  the  present  time  fiiraished  with  suitable  water 
supplies  and  water-supplying  apparatus,  &c.,  and  calling 
attention  to  certain  houses  to  which  the  company's  request 
more  especially  relates ;  also  stating  that  in  the  event  of 
the  board  declining  to  comply  with  such  request  within 
eight  days,  or  intimating  that  they  intend  to  do  so,  the 
solicitors  will  assume  that  the  Board  decline  to  take  the 
action  referred  to,  in  which  event  their  instructions  are  to 
take  steps  to  summon  the  responsible  parties  at  the  instance 
of  a  common  informer. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

THE  PROHIBITION   OF  TRICHINOUS  MEATS. 

All  who  are  interested  in  questions  of  international 
hygiene  will  be  pleased  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  a  paper  on  *  Trichinosis  and  the  decrees 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  American  salt  meats 
into  Europe.'  It  appears  in  the  first  number  of  a 
new  journal  entitled  Revue  Sanitaire^  just  published 
at  Bordeaux.  Dr.  Alexander  Layet,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  the  editor  of 
the  Revuey  and  this  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
paper  is  a  carefully  prepared  resume  of  the  subject 
treated  of.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  contrast 
the  protective  system  of  continental  states  with  the 
free  trade  which  obtains  in  our  own  country. 
The  paper  extends  over  eight  columns,  and  is  some- 
what too  long  for  reproduction,  while  it  is  so  com- 
pact already  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  condensing. 
The  history  of  trichinosis  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods  ;  the  purely  scientific  period,  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  parasite  as  regards  its  evolution 
and  development,  and  the  hygienic  period  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  danger  to  the  public  health  of 
employing  trichinous  meats  as  human  food.  The 
first  period  commences  with  the  discovery  by  Hilton 
of  trichinous  cysts  in  the  muscles  of  a  man's  body 
imdereoing  dissection  in  1831  ;  and  terminates 
with  the  discoveries  by  Zenker,  in  i860,  concerning 
the  development  of  trichinae  in  animals  fed  on  pork 
infused  with  trichinous  cysts.  Trichinae  were  first 
detected  in  pork  in  1847,  by  Leidy.  The  second 
period  commences  with  the  first  microscopical 
examination  of  pork  destined  for  the  public  market, 
and  asserts  itself  by  the  decrees  prohibiting 
American  salt  meats,  promulgated  in  many  Euro- 
pean states.  The  paper  is  of  course  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  hygiene  of  trichinosis  from  American 
pork,  and  gives  a  concise  historical  account  of  the 
preventive  measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  in 
Europe,  from  the  earliest  official  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  pork  in  Saxony,  the  first  fruits  of 
Zenker's  researches,  to  the  recent  decree  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce,  authorising  the 
importation  of  American  salt  pork  into  France.  By 
the  way,  this  last  decree,  designed  to  rescind  the 
famous  decree  of  Feb.  18,  1 881,  is  to  be  in  abeyance 
till  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  MORTALITY  RECORDS. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  organised  and  most  usefol 
departments  of  Government  is  the  General  Register 
Office  of  Births,    Deaths,  and    Marriages,  which 
Major  Graham  and  Dr.  Farr  brought  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  accuracy  and    efficiency.      Although  a 
special  census  Commission  is  decennially  appointed 
to  make  a  numbering  of  the  people,  the  work  of  the 
census  is  practically  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Regis* 
trar-General,  who  himself,  ^ith  two  of  his  principal 
officers,  constituted  the  last  Commission.    The  final 
report  on  the  census  of  1881  has  just  been  issued, 
and  a  very  interesting  document  it  is.     Naturally, 
each  decade  helps  to  make  the  census  machinery 
more  efficient  and  useful  for  its  purpose;  but  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  Blue-book 
just  published.    Even  in  the  ten  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  numbering  was  made^  gx^ 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  medical  nomco' 
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clature  and  the  like,  so  that  it  is  now  easy,  with  the 
census  volumes  and  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
before  us,  to  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  as  to  the  effect 
which  certain  occupations  have  upon  health  and 
life,  and  the  proportion  of  workers  who  are  killed  or 
damaged  by  their  means  of  livelihood.  Perhaps  no 
one  would  expect  to  find  records  at  all  comparable 
to  these  two  centuries  back;  but  the  contrast 
between  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality  and  the  Registrar- 
General's  present  weekly  return  may  fairly  astonish 
even  the  most  bigoted  admirers  of  the  golden  age  of 
literature.  *  Griping  in  the  guts '  has,  it  is  true,  its 
counterpart  in  the  more  euphonious  and  less  vulgar 
*  diarrhoea,'  and  *  overlaid  and  starved,'  *  hanged  and 
made  away  themselves,'  *  spotted  fever,'  and  the  like, 
are  still  with  us.  But  we  have  grown  out  of  *  tym- 
pany,' 'frighted,'  'rising  of  the  lights '—whatever 
that  may  mean — and  'stopping  of  the  stomach.' 
Perhaps  Macaulay's  'New  Zealander'  will  make 
equally  merry  over  some  of  our  present  nomen- 
clature ;  but  he  will  at  least  have  to  admit  that, 
according  to  her  lights,  England  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  done  her  best  to  place 
on  record  accurate  and  reliable  particulars  as  to  her 
living  and  dying. 

THE  SPOTTISWOODE  MEMORIAL. 

At  a  meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Warren  De  La  Rue,  F.R.S.,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  St.  Martin's  Place,  to 
take  steps  for  raising  a  public  memorial  to  the  late 
William  Spottiswoode,  thirty-five  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding several  distinguished  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, were  appointed  a  committee  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number.  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  accepted 
the  office  of  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Samuel 
Spalding  (of  the  firm  of  Spalding  and  Hodge,  paper 
makers)  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson, 
secretary.  It  was  agreed  that  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  be  requested  to  act  as  bankers 
for  the  memorial  fund.  Mr.  Hodson,  F.R.S.L., 
stated  that  he  had  received  promises  of  the  sub- 
scriptions following  : — Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode, 52/.  loj. ;  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co., 
52/.  lOf.  ;  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Dr.  John  Evans 
(treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society),  Mr.  C.  Austen 
Leigh,  Mr.  J.  Esson,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Mason,  ten 
guineas  each  ;  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Clay  (Cambridge),  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  A.  Bradley,  Mr.  F.  J.  E.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Noble  Taylor,  five  guineas  each;  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
White  (Reading)  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  5/.  each ;  Sir  Frederick  Evans, 
three  guineas,  and  several  of  less  amount.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  fund  shall  be  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Executive  of  the  Printers' 
Corporation,  which,  the  preliminary  prospectus  for 
the  memorial  states,  has,  during  the  half  century  of 
its  existence,  earned  for  itself  a  reputation  for  con- 
sistently and  successfully  providing  relief  for  aged 
and  infirm  printers,  and  of  which  institution  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  was  a  trustee. 

THE  DUBLIN  ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY  AND  THEIR  TENANTS. 
The  fourth  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  given 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Brabazon  to  the  wives  of  trades- 
men in  occupation  of  these  new  tenements,  took 
]^ce  on  Jan.  4.    It  was  stated  that  great  advance 


had  been  made  in  habits  of  thrift  and  tidiness,  and 
that  a  wholesome  influence  is  spreading  amongst 
those  residing  in  ill-favoured  domiciles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  company's  improved  dwellings.  The 
owner  of  the  best  kept  cottage  was  awarded  3/.  and 
a  neat  silver  teapot  Out  of  532  tenants  there  were 
206  competitors. 

BUILDING  REGULATIONS   IN   PARIS. 

The  following  building  regulations  have  recently 
been  put  into  force  in  Paris  : — Ridges  of  all  roofs  in 
future  buildings  must  be  provided  with  a  horizontal 
pathway,  at  least  70  centimetres  (2  ft.  3J  in.)  wide 
for  the  use  of  workmen,  firemen,  and  inhabitants  in 
case  of  fire.  This  pathway  to  be  bordered  on  one 
side  by  railings  30  centimetres  (i  ft)  high,  on  the 
other  by  a  handrail,  at  least  80  centimetres  (2  ft. 
8  in.)  high,  with  sufficient  network  to  prevent 
accidents.  The  network  may  be  made  ornamental, 
but  the  handrail  must  remain  smooth.  All  partition 
walls  and  others  perpendicular  to  fa9ades  must  be 
provided  behind  with  iron  ladders  and  handrails 
fixed  on  to  the  masonry,  and  entirely  independent 
of  roofing  timber.  Double  staircases  in  upper 
stories  must  especially  be  provided  for  easier  fiight 
in  case  of  fire. 


POISONOUS  WALL-PAPERS  AND  TEXTILE 
FABRICS. 

Early  last  year,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
chairman  of  the  National  Health  Society,  Lord 
Granville  addressed  a  circular  to  her  Majesty^s 
representatives  at  European  Courts  and  Washington 
requesting  information  respecting  the  legislation  or 
municipal  enactments  in  force  in  foreign  countries, 
having  for  their  object  the  limitations,  restrictions, 
or  safeguards,  in  the  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of 
arsenical  and  other  poisonous  pigments  used  in 
tinting  wall-papers  and  textile  fabrics.  The  answers 
to  the  circular  have  now  been  received,  and  have 
been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  It  appears 
that  the  Austrian  penal  code  strictly  prohibits  the 
application  of  mineral  colours  containing  copper, 
arsenic,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  poisonous  metallic 
preparations  to  stuffs  destined  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  human  body ;  in  France  there  are  no 
special  regulations  on  the  subject ;  in  Germany  the 
use  of  poisonous  colours  for  paper-hangings  and 
wearing  apparel  is  forbidden  throughout  the  empire  ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
the  United  States  ;  thirty-three  out  of  the  forty-six 
governors  of  states  and  territories  stated  that  there 
was  no  State  legislation  or  municipal  enactment 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

THE    MANSION    HOUSE    COUNCIL    ON    THE 
DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Two  committees  have  been  formed  from  the 
Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor — the  first,  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  to 
deal  with  rehousing  or  rebuilding  schemes,  many  of 
which  are  before  us,  and  also  to  watch  legislative  action 
and  to  promote  amendments  where  required.  The 
second,  the  Central  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  is  pro- 
moting the  formation  and  affiliation  of  local  com- 
mittees in  East,  West,  and  North  Marylebone, 
North  and  South  St.  Pancras,  HoUoway,  Highgate, 
Hampstead,  Islington,    Paddington,    Westminster, 
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Brompton,  Putney,  the  Potteries,  Lambeth,  South- 
wark,  Bermondsey,  Shadwell,  Whitechapel,  St. 
George's  in  the  East,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Luke's. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  these  committees  until  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  has  been  covered.  To 
insure  uniformity  of  action  and  avoid  unnecessary 
clashing,  each  committee  is  limited  to  the  working 
of  its  own  clearly  defined  area,  and  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members,  together  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  Acts  as  they  apply  to  the  various 
nuisances  and  defects  of  insanitary  dwellings,  have 
been  prepared  and  will  be  supplied  gratis.  The 
working  expenses  of  the  local  committees  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  Mansion  House  Council,  and  all 
forms,  notices,  &c.,  will  be  provided  free.  Each 
committee  will  be  regularly  visited  by  the  executive 
officer,  through  whom  they  will  report,  month  by 
month,  the  work  done  in  their  respective  localities 
to  the  Central  Committee.  Volunteers  are  invited 
to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  hon. 
secretary,  who  will  be  glad,  through  the  executive 
officer.  Dr.  Whitelegge,  to  lend  personal  aid  in  open- 
ing up  new  districts.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  January  1884. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  January  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  as  high  as  43°'9  ;  it 
was  7° '6  above  tnc  average  January  temperature  in  one 
hundred  years,  and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  any  year  since  1834,  when  it  was 
44^*4.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  days  of  the  month,  while  only  on  four  days 
it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month 
was  the  30th,  when  the  mean  was  so  high  as  50° 'o,  and 
9° 7  above  the  average  ;  the  coldest  day  was  the  ist,  when 
the  mean  did  not  exceed  33° '9,  and  was  4° '2  below  the 
average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  fifteen  da>s 
during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  i  '8  inches, 
which  was  slightly  below  the  average  January  rainfall  in 
sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
259*1  hours  during  January,  but  only  i6'6  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich.  This  amount  was 
considerably  below  the  average  of  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  five  years  1879-83.  South-westerly  winds 
prevailed  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  in 
the  Registrar-Geuerars  Weekly  Return,  which  have  an 
estimated  •  population  of  nearly  eight  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persons,  29,325  births  and  17,595  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  the  2nd  inst.  The 
birth-rate,  which  in  the  three  preceding  months  had  de- 
clined from  34' I  to  317  j)er  1,000,  rose  again  to  349 
during  January,  but  was  2*6  below  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest  birth- rates 
in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  were  26*5  in 
Halifax,  27*1  in  Bradford,  and  28*9  in  Brighton;  in  the 
other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  41  *0  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  41*2  in  Nottingham,  and  42*6  in  Sunderland. 
In  London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  34*6,  while 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  35*2 
per  1,000. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  22*6  and 
217,  further  declined  to  21*0  during  the  five  weeks  of 
December,  and  was  considerably  below  that  recorded  in 
these  towns  in  the  first  month  either  of  1 881  or  1882, 
when  it  was  24  o  and  22  7  per  1,000  respectively.  The 
lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns  last  month 
was  I7'0  in  Portsmouth.     The  rates  in  the  other  town?, 


ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow : — 
Leicester,  177;  Derby,  17*9;  Bradford,  i8-i  ;  Wolver- 
hampton, i8'i ;  Bristol,  i8'2  ;  Hull,  18*3  ;  Norwich,  i8'6 ; 
Nottingham,  I9'8;  Blackburn,  19*8;  Halifax,  19*8; 
Plymouth,  19*8 ;  Huddersfield,  20*i  ;  London,  20-4  j 
Birmingham,  207  ;  Bolton,  20'8 ;  Birkenhead,  21  -o ; 
Preston,  21*3  ;  Liverpool,  21*9;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
21*9  ;  Sunderland,  22*3  ;  Sal  ford,  22*9  ;  Cardiff,  22*9; 
Brighton,  23*0 ;  Oldham,  23*4  ;  Sheffield,  23  8  ;  Leeds, 
25-1  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month  27 '2  in 
Manchester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  during 
January,  as  before  stated,  was  20*4,  it  averaged  21*4  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  17,595  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five 
weeks  of  January  included  575  which  resulted  from 
whooping-cough,  535  from  scarlet  fever,  477  from  measles, 
249  from  *•  fever  *  (principally  enteric),  152  from  diphtheria, 
135  from  diarrhoea,  and  77  from  small- pox.  In  all,  2,200, 
or  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  were  referred  to 
these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2*6  per  1,000.  This  zymotic  death-rate  showed  a 
further  slight  decline  from  that  recorded  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  but  somewhat  exceeded  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  last  month  of  1883.  The  death-rate  in  London 
during  January  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was 
equal  to  2-5  per  1,000,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average 
rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
it  ranged  from  07  in  Halifax,  and  0*9  in  Norwich,  in 
Bristol,  and  in  Wolverhampton,  to  4 '2  in  Manchester, 
4*3  in  Salford,  and  57  in  Leeds.  Measles  caused  the 
high  zymotic  death-rates  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 
scarlet  fever  in  Leeds. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  large  towns  during  the  first  month  of  this 
year.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had 
been  o'26,  0*37,  and  0*47  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1883,  further  rose  during  January  to  0*69,  which  slightly 
exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1883.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough 
was  as  much  as  0*95  per  1,000  ;  but  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  did  not  average  more  than  0*46,  but 
was  equal  to  I  *o  in  Manchester,  I  -3  in  Huddersfield,  and 
I  *4  in  Bolton.  The  death-rates  from  scarlet  fever,  which 
in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  0*84  and  071  per 
1,000,  further  declined  during  January  to  0*64 ;  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1882  and  1883  the  death-rates 
from  scarlet  fever  in  these  towns  were  0*65  and  0*53 
respectively.  No  fatal  case  of  this  disease  was  recorded 
during  last  month  in  Plymouth,  Bolton,  or.  Huddersfield ; 
in  the  other  towns  the  rates  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
ranged  upwards  to  1*9  in  Sheffield  and  3*9  in  Leeds. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  measles,  which  had  been  d'28, 
0*56,  and  0'69  in  the  three  preceding  months,  declined 
to  0*57  during  January.  In  London  the  measles  death- 
rate  was  0*54,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  among  which  it  was 
equal  to  i  *6  in  Birkenhead,  1*8  in  Derby,  and  2*0  in  Sal- 
ford.  The  death-rate  from  '  fever '  (principally  enteric) 
was  equal  to  0*30  per  1,000,  and  showed  a  further  decline 
from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  two  previous  months,  whidi 
were  0*46  and  0*37  respectively.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  fever  was  lower  during  the  month  under  review  than 
in  any  month  since  July  last,  and  lower  than  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  In  London  the  fever-rate  last  month  was  equal 
to  0*25  per  1,000,  and  averaged  0*33  in  the  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  was  equal  to  I  'O  in  Cardiff  and 
I  *3  in  Blackburn.  The  rate  of^ mortality  from  diphtheria, 
which  in  the  five  preceding  months  had  steadily  increased 
from  0*15  to  0'2i  per  1,000,  declined  during  Janoaiyto 
0'i8  ;  this  disease  continued  to  be  proportionately  inn<* 
more  fatal  in  London  than  in  the  provincial  towns ;  i^ 
caused,  however,  1 1  deaths  in  Leeds  and  9  in  HolL 
During  the  five  weeks  of  January  77  deaths  from  v^' 
pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  of  tli«f» 
28  occurred  in   Birmingham,    17  b   Sunderland,  l^^ 
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London,  14  in  Liverpool,  I  in  Manchester,  and  I  in 
Wolverhampton.  During  the  last  seven  months  no  fewer 
than  122  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  recorded  in 
Birmingham.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
showed  a  further  increase  ;  the  number  of  small-pox 
patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  been 
41,  49,  and  98  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  months, 
further  rose  to  1 10  at  the  end  of  January,  and  exceeded 
the  number  at  any  time  since  August  last.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
however,  which  in  the  three  previous  months  had  been 
7,  12,  and  23,  declined  to  18  during  January. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  136  per  1,000  during 
January,  which  corresponded  with  the  rate  in  these  towns 
in  the  first  month  of  1883.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  was  equal  to  135,  and  was  slightly  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  84  in  Derby,  87  in  Portsmouth,  and 
96  in  Wolverhampton,  to  158  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  180 
in  Huddersfield,  and  208  in  Brighton. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  average  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  during  January  in  London  was 
378,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  4*9  per  1,000, 
against  6*5  and  5*0  in  the  first  months  of  1882  and  1883. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool 
last  month  was  47  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  451  of  the  17,595  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  January  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2  '6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a  slight  decline 
from  the  increasing  proportions  in  recent  months.  The 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  in  London  did  notr  exceed 
I  '4  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  3*5.  All  the  causes  of  death  were  duly  certi- 
fied in  Plymouth  throughout  the  month,  and  only  one  was 
uncertified  in  Derby  ;  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  was  equal  to  67  in  Salford,  8 "2  in  Hull,  and  9*0 
in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  January  was  equal  to  17*1  per  1,000, 
against  18-8  and  16*5  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1882 
and  1883.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  2nd  inst, 
49  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough,  29  of  diphtheria,  28  of 
scarlet  fever,  20  of  *  fever,*  18  of  measles,  12  of  diarrhoea, 
and  3  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring. 
These  159  deaths  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  I '5  per  1,000, 
against  I  '9  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months.  The 
fatality  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  fever  showed  a  de- 
cline, but  the  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  of  whooping- 
cough  exceeded  those  returned  in  the  preceding  month. 
In  the  district  of  West  Ham,  14  deaths  from  whooping- 
cough,  II  from  scarlet  fever,  7  from  measles,  4  from 
diphtheria,  and  3  from  small-pox,  were  recorded  during 
the  month.  Six  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  5  of  fever 
occurred  in  Edmonton  district. 


The  corporation  of  Bath  have  voted  the  sum  of  500/. 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  model  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  baths,  to  be  placed  in  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  this  year. 
These  baths  have  now  regained  their  former  pre-eminence. 

The  report  of  the  Sanitas  Company,  Limited,  shows  an 
available  balance,  after  deduction  of  interim  dividend,  &c., 
of  t,8i6/.  From  this  a  dividend  of  ^\  per  cent,  is 
recommended,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and 
leaving  91/.  to  be  carried  forward. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  I  Adam  Streer, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  Jan.  18,  1884,  the  president,  Dr.  T.  O. 
Dudfield,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  W.  G.  Walford,  late  medical 
officer  of  health  to  King's  Lynn,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  W, 
Wibon,  medical  officer  of  health  to  King's  Lynn  Borough 
smd  Port,  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  demonstrated  to  the  society  a  new 
test  which  he  had  discovered  for  the  presence  of  lead  in 
drinking-waters.  A  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  tincture  of 
cochineal,  added  to  water  containing  a  trace  of  lead, 
strikes  a  blue  instead  of  a  red.  One  part  of  lead  in  70,000 
of  water  gives  a  very  distinct  reaction,  and  it  is  possible 
to  detect  by  these  means  one  part  of  lead  in  two  mil- 
lions. All  soluble  salts  of  lead  give  the  same  reaction. 
Copper  gives  a  somewhat  similar  colour,  but  not  identical. 
The  water  must  be  neutral  or  alkaline  for  the  test  to 
succeed. 

Dr.  Corner  related  the  history  of  two  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning  resulting  from  working  in  lead  factories.  One 
had  died  in  Guy*s  Hospital  and  one  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. All  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  an 
accident,  but  these  cases  had  occurred  notwithstanding. 

Dr.  Bate  referred  to  the  precautions  taken  in  Bethnal 
Green  for  the  prevention  of  death  from  lead-poisoning. 

Dr.  Walford  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  entitled  *A  Nine  Years'  Stewardship  as 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  King's  Lynn  ;  its 
Difficulties,  and  the  Results,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
OF  THE  Poor.'  He  said  that  when  he  took  office 
in  1873  the  population  of  the  town  was  about  17,000, 
and  that  the  Corporation  allowed  a  fee  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  to  the  parish  medical  officers  for  every  report 
made  to  him  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  or  any  other 
matter  requiring  his  attention ;  that  through  the  ladies  of 
the  district  visiting  society,  the  police,  the  assistance  of 
brother  medical  men,  and  in  various  other  ways,  he  also 
received  much  valuable  information,  so  that  it  could  very 
rarely  happen  that  anything  demanding  his  attention  could 
escape  notice.  Accompanied  by  the  borough  surveyor,  he 
also  made  regular  inspections  of  his  district  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Lynn  bears  much  similarity  to  other  large  towns  of  this 
country  in  having  the  same  vices,  the  same  wretched  slums, 
squalid  misery,  poverty,  and  overcrowding,  and  a  year  or  so 
before  Dr.  Walford  took  office,  there  was  in  Lynn  a  some- 
what similar  agitation  to  that  in  London  now  concerning 
the  dwellings  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor.  Dr. 
Walford  found  that  his  sanitary  authority  was  always  ready 
to  enforce  the  various  Acts  relating  to  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  such  as  have  not  generally  been  made  use  of.  He 
also  soon  found  that  he  bad  two  classes  of  the  poor  to  deal 
with,  those  who  would  help  themselves  and  those  who 
would  not.  The  former  took  every  advantage  of  im- 
provements, and,  being  naturally  more  thrifty  and  able  to 
pay  a  better  rent  than  their  improvident  neighbours,  would 
try  in  every  way  to  raise  themselves.  With  regard  to  the 
other  class,  all  improvements  of  every  kind  were  com- 
pletely thrown  away  upon  them.  Dr.  Walford  remem- 
bered instances  in  which  such  people,  having  a  good  house 
to  start  with,  or  a  dilapidated  house  thoroughly  repaired, 
very  soon  wrecked  it  by  putting  every  piece  of  wood  they 
could  detach  into  the  fire,  and  they  more  often  than  not 
paid  no  rent.  As  Lynn  was  a  manufacturing  seaport 
town,  there  was  always  plenty  of  work,  and  rents  were 
low,  so  that  the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  poor 
lived  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  their  own  im- 
providence. With  regard  to  overcrowding,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  wages  in 
proportion  to  rent ;  given,  therefore,  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family,  out  of  regular  work,  or  in  indifferent  h'^alth, 
he  could  only  obtain  such  accommodation  as  his  wages 
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would  afford,  which  was  of^en  ccrt&inly  insufficient  for 
sanitary  purposes ;  but  stiH  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
go  into  the  workhouse ;  no  one  conW  drive  him  iiilo  the 
street  or  give  him  a  better  bouse,  and  tbe  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  leave  him  where  he  was.  As  to  overcrowding 
from  the  iDtruductbn  of  lodgers  into  a  house  or  roam,  it 
was  most  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  find  out  how  many 
would  come  in  at  night  for  a  shakedown,  and  though  a 
^usptcious  renanl  mighi  sometimes  be  ejected  by  the  land- 
lord, the  result  was  probably  only  to  prodyce  oyercrowding 
elsewhere.  As  a  result  Dr.  Walford  considers  that  the 
eifisting  Acts  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  far 
as  it  can  be  dealt  with,  that  very  great  improvement  during 
his  term  of  office  was  made  in  the  dwellings  of  the  better 
clas^  of  poor,  while  as  to  the  others,  after  years  of  work, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  very  little,  if  any, 
improvement  was  effected,  and  he  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  ihey  got  a  policeman  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  each  hovel  to  look  after  the  behaviour 
of  its  inmatcSf  and  *o  see  that  no  one  entered  after  the 
registered  number  of  occupants  had  passed  in.  Dr.  Walford 
also  spoke  of  the  results  of  notification  of  infectious 
disea5es.  When  be  began  his  duties,  shortly  after  a 
severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  he  found  people  wilJing 
lo  adopt  every  sanitary  precaution,  so  that  for  some  year^ 
the  disease  was  hardly  known  in  Lynn,  but  after  seven  or 
eight  years  this  very  immunity  from  the  disease  engendered 
such  an  indifference  to  it  that  he  had  much  greater  dlffi' 
cuUy  in  enforcing  the  proper  measures,  and  as  a  result  the 
mortality  was  high. 

Dr.  Dud  field,  in  opening  the  discussion,  referred  in 
complimentary  terms  to  the  system  described  in  Or, 
Walford's  paper  for  obtaining  information  concerning  cases 
of  infectious  disease.  lie  thought  all  poor-law  medical 
officers  should  be  paid  for  certificates,  and  said  that 
io  Kensington  jj,  td.  was  paid  for  certificates  relating  to 
those  persons  who  were  not  paupers.  Referring  to  the 
recent  outcry  against  landlords,  he  admitted  be  felt  some 
sympathy  for  them,  for  the  destructive  bmbits  of  tbe 
tenants  compelled  the  bndlord  to  charge  high  rents, 
but  a  small  portion  of  which  reached  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords.  Overcrowding  was  the  greatest  oifEculty  to  be 
overcome.  There  was  simply  a  choice  of  allowing  the 
people  to  remain  where  they  were  or  of  compelling  them 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  or  the  street.  With  such  an 
alternative  he  preferred  the  Brat, 

Mr.  Wynter  BZyth  thought  that  sufficient  allowance  was 
not  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  ra^.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  Irish  would  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  a 
high  death -rate*  He  noted,  for  instance,  that  when  typhus 
broke  out  in  a  town,  it  was  always  in  the  Irish  quarter. 
Age  also  must  be  taken  imo  consideration  in  estimating 
death-rates.  Given  the  ages  of  members  of  the  community, 
he  would,  for  instance,  predicate  the  amount  of  cancer 
which  would  be  found  m  it.  He,  too,  thought  much 
might  be  said  on  behalf  of  landlords »  He  w^  of  opinion 
that  Torrens*s  Act  might  be  too  freely  applied,  and  would 
then  lead  to  difUcuItics, 

Mr.  Moore  urged  that  artijsans  in  certain  trades 
must  live  near  their  work,  and  related  the  case 
of  a  manager  who  refused  ti  employ  men  living  more 
than  a  mile  from  their  work.  The  great  hindrance  10  local 
improvement  was  tbe  ejcperisc  to  which  a  district  wa.s  put ; 
if  the  cost  of  improvements  fell  upon  a  common  fund  this 
difficulty  would  be  removed. 

Dr.  A rmistcad  elicited  from  the  author  that  King's  Lynn 
had  sewers  and  a  proper  water-supply  at  first,  but  latterly 
the  water  which  was  taken  from  the  river  was  liable  to 
pollution  frotn  the  building  of  new  houses.  Also  that  the 
situation  of  the  town  exposed  it  to  dampness  from  surface 
water.  He  inquired  whether  the  female  population  suflered 
from  phthisis  %  the  males  would  of  course  be  away  fishing 
and  would  i>ot  be  similarly  exposed. 

Dr.  Dixon  asked  whether  the  houses  were  one  or  two 
ilor^ys,  and  whether  tbe  Inhabitants  slept  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  pobt  of  importance  to  the  death-^iate  from  phthisic. 


Dr,  Comer  dwelt  upon  the  overcrowded  conditioti  of 
houses  in  his  district ;  these  houses  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  good  families,  but  now  a  family  lived  in  every 
room  ;  he  believed  if  regulations  for  tenement  houses  had 
been  in  force  they  would  have  been  much  improved.  During 
tbe  last  six  weeks  the  attempt  had  been  made  of  lending  due 
pails  for  the  reception  of  house  refuse  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
instructed  to  burn  vegetable  matter,  and  to  place  in  the 
pails  dry  refuse  only.  The  dust  was  collected  twice  a 
week,  the  pails  being  put  outside  tbe  house  ;  the  dustmen 
were  prohibited  from  levying  black  mail  ;  it  was  now 
proposed  to  put  up  a  destructor. 

Mr.  Lovett  spoke  of  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  London  in  his  time,  but  regretted  that  suffideni 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  those  who  were  displaced 
t^  the  demolition  of  houses. 

Dr.  Water  worth  believed  that  there  was  gross  exaggera- 
tion in  many  statements  that  had  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  house  property  ;  visits  bad  been  made 
in  company  with  detectives  by  those  persons  who  believeJ 
such  protection  to  be  necessary,  giYing  evidence  of  thdr 
ignorance  of  the  locality.  He  argued  that  the  desimctioa 
of  houses  would  not  relieve  overcrowding. 

Dr.  Walford  brleHy  replied,  and  stated  that  phthbb  and 
bronchitis  were  prevalent,  while  cancer  and  infections 
diseases  were  rare  in  King's  Lynn,  Tbe  houses  were  of 
two  storeys,  the  l>edroom  being  above.  The  walls  were 
damp  in  all  classes  of  houses. 


THE   HEATING  OF  OUR  HOUSES. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  above  subject  has  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  E,  J.  Powell,  of  the  National  Health  Society,  at  Sl 
John's  School-rooms,  East  Dulwich  ;  the  Rev,  T*  Acton 
Warburton  in  the  chair. 

The  lecturer  satd  that  tbe  subject  was  one  that  ht  con- 
sidered had  been  very  much  neglected  by  the  gr^it  mass 
of  the  people  in  this  country  ;  bnl  there  were  unmistakable 
signs  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and 
ttS.t  more  interest  was  being  taken  in  the  question.  He 
considered  this  to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  laic 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  which,  although  inanga* 
rated  for  tbe  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  rid  us  of  that 
great  nuisance,  had  also  introduced  us  to  Improved  grates 
and  modes  of  heating,  and  so  had  drawn  public  attention  to 
the  mailer.  He  said  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  senti- 
ment thrown  around  the  English  fireplace  ;  but,  robbed  of 
this  sentiment,  what  does  this  appliance  amount  tcH^stmfJy 
a  means  for  providing  that  warmth  to  our  bodies  that 
Nature  requires  when  the  mercury  in  the  thcraiometer  his 
fallen  below  a  certain  height.  We  have  arrived  at  a  high 
state  of  civilisation,  and  out  architects,  builders,  and 
manufacturers  of  heating  appliances  are,  upon  the  whole, 
intelligent  and  practical  men  ;  yet  for  centuries  we  hate 
carried  out  a  system  of  heating  our  homes,  at  once  the 
most  wasteful,  the  most  ineffectual,  and  consequently  tb< 
most  costly,  that  could  have  been  adopted. 

But  why  is  it  we  do  not  crave  for  our  fire  in  the  summer 
time  ?  Simply  because  we  are  warm  enough  without  it.  Bat 
immediately  one  of  the  cold  evenings  that  we  sometima 
get  in  summer  or  early  autumn  arrives,  we  then  look  it  tbe 
h replace  and  feel  a  desire  to  tear  away  its  decorations  and 
have  a  fire  at  once.  Again,  what  about  those  warm  even- 
ings in  winter,  when  sitting- rooms  feel  insufferably  hoi, 
and  the  remark  is  made,  *  Oh,  we  really  must  let  the  fire 
go  out  ; '  ai^d  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  and  we  sit  with 
that  delightful  picture  before  us  of  a  fireplace  containicf 
ashes  and  charred  coal  or  cinders. 

The  lecturer  continued  t  To  me  all  this  points  a  moral,  and 
the  moral  is  that  so  long  as  our  bodies  are  sufficiently  warm, 
we  care  little  «  hctber  we  have  an  open  fire  or  no  fire  at  all* 

But  if  t  condemn  our  existing  arrangements,  what  do  I 
propose  in  Ibeir  place.  Whatever  my  own  opinions  may 
be,  it  t»  of  no  use  my  recommending  anything  that  it  is 
impossible  to  (^ny  oat     The  great  majority  ^  ^  ut 
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tenants,  not  owners  of  houses,  and  we  have  to  take  them 
as  they  are  built,  and  a  system  that  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies must  be  slow  in  its  exodus,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
doomed  to  great  changes  in  time.  The  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  show  how  the  present  mode  of  heating 
can  be  improved.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  my 
principal  object  is  to  approach  this  subject  from  a 
'health'  point  of  view.  Therefore  I  want  to  show  that 
according  to  our  existing  arrangements,  some  further  mode 
of  heating  houses  is  absolutely  necessary  for  health*s  sake. 
True,  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  done  to  some 
extent  for  many  years  past ;  but,  if  we  inquire  into  it,  we 
shall  find  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  has  been  by  a  S)rstem 
of  hot-water  heating,  that  has  been  confined  to  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy.  But  this  mode  of  heating  cannot  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand,  that  as  our  houses  are  at  present 
constructed,  without  the  addition  of  some  other  mode  of 
heating  them,  we  are  living  during  the  winter  months  in 
habitations  little  better,  in  severe  weather,  than  ice- 
houses; and  if  we  consider  the  indifferent  manner  in 
which  thousands  of  them  are  built  through  the  agency  of 
the  speculative  builder,  this  fact  becomes  more  apparent. 
We  have  certainly  improved  upon  the  lines  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  making  our  rooms  more  lofty  and  airy,  but  this 
improvement,  which  is  advantageous  in  summer,  is  too 
often  a  source  of  great  discomfort  in  winter,  without 
the  supplementary  modes  of  heating,  to  which  I  am 
about  to  allude.  We  have,  by  the  facilities  accorded  us 
of  intercommunication  smd  travel  of  the  present  day, 
become  better  acquamted  with  the  mode  of  heating  dwell- 
ings adopted  in  those  countries  where  the  thermometer  falls 
during  the  winter  months,  and  is  maintained  for  a  long 
period  at  a  low  standard,  and  of  which  we  now  and  then 
get  a  taste  for  a  short  time,  sufficiently  long,  however,  to 
show  us  that  with  our  present  arrangements  we  are  not 
prepared  to  combat  the  advances  of  a  severe  frost.  Again, 
from  our  insular  position  we  are  constantly  subjected  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  a  damp  and  murky  atmosphere 
that  has,  perhaps,  more  injurious  effects  upon  the  con- 
stitution than  extreme  cold  has  upon  many.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  both.  I  take  it  that  the 
majority  of  you  are  aware  of  the  mode  of  heating  houses  in 
most  of  the  cold  climates,  but  as  we  in  England  do  not 
expect  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  continuity  of  rigorous 
weather,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  these  plans  in  their 
entirety ;  nevertheless,  a  modification  of  the  system  may 
well  be  carried  out  here  with  advantages  to  health  and 
general  comfort,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  whilst 
we  may,  by  the  means  I  propose,  materially  assist  in 
diminishing  the  smoke  nuisance.  In  advocating  this 
question,  we  have  to  look  at  it,  in  a  sense,  partially. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  we  may  exclude  entirely,  as  they 
are,  and  always  will  be,  well  provided  for;  it  is  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  middle  classes,  and  those  immediately 
below  them  in  the  social  scale,  these  remarks  more  par- 
ticularly apply.  The  very  poor  we  cannot,  I  fear,  take 
into  consideration,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
wretched  hovels  they  now  do.  I  trust,  however,  the  day 
b  not  far  distant  when  a  better  class  of  home  will  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  that  a  system  of  heating  will  be 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  houses  them- 
selves, which,  independent  of  any  fires  the  inmates  may 
themselves  provide,  will  secure  them  a  moderate  amount  of 
warmth  at  least,  if  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  it  through 
want  of  means.  At  the  present  time  what  do  we  find  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  ordinary  house  of  two  or  three  storeys  high 
with  basement,  a  class  of  residence  of  which  thousands 
exist  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  basement  are  the  kitchens 
and  a  breakfast-parlour.  These,  we  mav  assume,  are 
moderately  warmed  by  the  fires  constantly  kept  up  in 
ihem,  and  we  then  ascend  to  the  ground  floor,  on  a  level 
with  the  principal  entrance.  Here  we  find  the  dinine 
ind  drawing-rooms.  There  is  the  hall  or  passage,  and 
the  front  door,  which,  in  all  probability,  emits  a 
buge   amount  of   draught   into  the  houie.     It   most 


likely  contains  two  large  panes  of  glass  in  it,  and 
a  large  glass  fanlight  overhead.  We  proceed  to  the  next 
floor,  which  contains,  say,  two  best  bedrooms,  dressing- 
room,  and  probably  a  bathroom.  A  floor  higher  we 
find  more  bedrooms,  and  above  that  are  one  or  two 
attics,  and  most  likely  a  cistern-room,  communicating 
with  the  roof,  and  reducing  the  atmosphere  around  it  by 
several  degrees.  The  Are  in  the  dining-room  is  not  lit, 
perhaps,  until  nearly  midday ;  that  in  the  drawing-room, 
except  in  the  case  of  visitors  being  expected,  is  perhaps 
brought  into  requisition  only  a  portion  of  the  week. 
Ascending  to  the  flrst  floor  bedrooms  we  And  that,  unless 
in  the  case  of  illness,  or  the  inmates  of  the  house  coming 
home  late  from  entertainments  or  parties,  a  Are  is  rarely 
indulged  in.  Going  on  to  the  next  floor,  should  there  be 
a  young  family,  and  consequently  a  nursery,  we  shall  find 
a  fire,  but  should  the  inmates  have  passed  beyond  that 
stage,  as  a  rule  a  fire  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  these  bed- 
rooms, the  exception  being  at  long  intervals,  to  accomplish 
what  is  called  airing  the  rooms,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  attics,  the  coldest  part  of  all.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  house,  from  the  hall  or  ground  floor, 
is  dependent  for  its  warmth  upon  two  or  three  fires  and 
one  or  two  gaslights  on  that  floor  (presuming  gas  to  be 
used).  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  does  that  appear  a  natural 
way  of  living,  or  one  calculated  to  keep  the  human  body  in 
a  proper  state  of  health.  Even  admitting  that  fires  are 
often  lit  in  the  bedrooms,  they,  as  a  rule,  go  out  early  in 
the  night,  and  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  body  requires  the  greatest  warmth,  we 
are  without  one,  and  we  leave  our  warm  beds  in  the 
morning  shivering  with  cold.  We  sit  in  our  sitting-room 
before  a  good  fire,  perhaps  with  two  or  three  gas  burners 
alight  for  some  hours,  become  thoroughly  warmed,  then 
leave  it  for  a  cold,  draughtv  hall,  and  probably  as  cola  a 
bedroom,  at  a  time  when  the  body  requires  more  warmth 
than  at  any  time  of  the  day.  Dr.  Richardson,  at  the  congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Crojrdon,  said  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  an  equal  temperature  in  the 
house,  that  of  60°  F.  being  the  best.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  this  with  merely  the  open  grates  in  our  rooms.'  Let 
anyone  who  occupies  a  moderate-sized  house  place  a 
thermometer  in  each  room  and  passage,  and  he  will  then 
learn  the  different  temperatures  he  is  exposed  to  in 
passing  through  that  house.  There  can  be  neither  comfort 
nor  health  in  a  house  where  a  proper  equal  temperature  is 
not  kept  up,  and  the  want  of  this  in  our  houses  is  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pulmonary, 
bronchial,  and  rheumatic  diseases  so  prevalent  in  England. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  temperature  in  a 
moderate-sized  room  well  lit  with  gas  and  a  good  fire,  let 
sm  all* glass  thermometer  be  hung  directly  against  the  win- 
dow, and  another  against  the  wul  near  to  it,  and  a  differ- 
ence will  soon  be  found  between  the  two  of  several  degrees 
on  a  moderately  cold  night.  If  this  is  the  case  in  a  room 
under  the  conditions  I  have  named,  how  much  more  cold 
must  it  be  without  additional  warmth  provided  by  gas. 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  remedied,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  come  within  the  means  of  the  classes  I  have 
named  to  adopt  ?  Even  if  fires  were  lit  in  every  room  in 
the  house  we  should  not  attain  the  desired  temperature 
even  if  they  were  kept  in  night  and  day. 

To  obtain  an  even  temperature,  or  a  degree  of  heat  akin 
to  it,  a  supplementary  apparatus  must  be  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  and  kept  alight  day  and  night 
during  the  winter  months.  The  next  question  is,  what  is 
the  best  sort  of  appliance  to  adopt,  and  what  will  be  the 
probable  cost  of  working  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  stove  itself  should  be  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  house,  and,  in  the  case  of  houses  having 
large  landings,  or  being  unusually  draughty,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  a  small  one  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  in  'preference  to  a  large  one  only  on  the  ground 
floor.  And  here  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  work 
written  by  Sir  H.  Hussey  Vivian,  M,P.  for  Swansea,  called 
•A  Tour  in  America  in  1877.'  ^^^^^T^ 
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*  Hamilton  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario  possesses 
two  special  manufactures,  '*  stoves  and  sewing  machines." 
The  manufacture  of  stoves  is  of  much  importance  in  this 
rigorous  climate.  Great  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  they  are  well  worthy  our  attention  in  England,  and 
especially  in  north-west  Glamorgan. 

*  The  essential  feature  of  the  Hamilton  stove  is  that  it  is 
a  self-feeder,  depending  on  anthracite  for  its  success.  It 
is  lighted  in  the  autumn  and  put  out  in  the  spring,  burns 
but  little  coal,  gives  but  little  trouble,  and  throws  out  a 
great  and  uniform  heat.  I  believe  that  much  economy 
would  result  from  the  use  of  these  stoves,  especially  if 
placed  in  the  passages  and  entrances  of  our  houses,  the 
pipes  being  carried  through  the  living  rooms  into  the 
chimneys.  My  hostess,  a  most  sensible  Lancashire  lady, 
long  resident  at  Brecon,  which  she  only  left  two  years 
ago,  is  loud  in  her  praises  of  Canadian  stoves — perfect 
comfort  in  winter,  and  no  heavy  coal  bills,  instead  of  just 
the  reverse  in  the  old  country.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  that 
special  pleasure  of  the  Englishman,  poking  the  hre,  and 
to  preserve  the  health  undoubtedly  due  to  the  ventilation 
produced  by  our  open  fireplaces,  we  may  still  do  so  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  warm,  or  why 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  waste  coal  should  for  ever  go 
on  doing  so.  We  possess  the  finest  anthracite  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  almost  unworked.  It  would  be  well  if  our  anthra- 
cite coal  proprietors  would  push  the  Canadian  stove,  and  if 
any  desire  to  do  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  those  I  have 
ordered,  which  I  hope  to  have  in  full  blast  before  Christmas.' 

The  stove  to  which  Sir  H.  H.  Vivian  alludes  is  of  the  type 
of  the  one  called  the  Crown  Jewel,  which  may  l)e  obtained 
through  any  ironmonger,  the  agent  being  Mr.  H.  Hunt, 
Newington  Green  Road. 


The  lecturer  went  on  to  say :  This  is  a  self-feeder, 
holding  sufficient  fuel  to  last  for  twelve .  or  even  twenty- 
four  hours,  burning  anthracite  coal  or  coke.  Although 
a  close  stove,  it  is  surrounded  by  mica  panels,  through 
which  the  fire  can  always  be  seen,  and  the  most  per- 
fect control  can  be  exercised  over  it.  I  happen  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  these  stoves,  from  the  fact  that  two  of 
my  friends  have  adopted  them,  and  with  the  best  results. 
It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition, 
and  there  tested,  giving  most  satisfactory  results. 

But  there  are  other  stoves  of  English  make  that  may 
no  doubt  be  used  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  I 
merely  mention  this  one  as  a  typical  stove,  because  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  because  from  its  performances 
at  South  Kensington  there  is  an  official  information 
attached  to  it.  Such  a  stove  requires  an  opening  to  be 
made  in  the  wall  and  a  smoke  pipe  carried  outside,  or  to 
be  run  into  a  chimney,  and  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  fix 
except  in  a  detached  or  semi-detached  house.  I  am  cer- 
tainly surprised  to  find  that  in  most  of  the  modem  built 
houses,  unless  they  are  complete  mansions,  no  chimney 
or  arrangement  for  a  stove  of  this  character  is  made  by 
the  architect,  an  oversight  that  I  think  requires  remedy. 
There  is  also  another  most  convenient  agent  at  command 


for  this  purpose,  and  that  is  gas,  and  this  will  come  in 
where  difficulty  exists  in  fixing  a  coal  stove.  It  is  not 
every  gas-stove  that  I  would  recommend  to  be  used  night 
and  day  unless  the  products  of  combustion  could  be 
carried  off.  but  the  two  stoves  I  am  about  to  mention  I 
can  recommend  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  for 
similar  reasons  to  those  I  have  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown  Jewel  stove.  The  first  of  these  is  Cox*s  ventiUting 
and  warm -air-producing  gas  stove,  made  by  Beynon  At 
Cox,   Torquay.     This  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 


ton, where  it  received  the  highest  award  given  to  any  store 
of  its  kind,  and  is  now  in  very  generS  use.  A  small 
iron  pipe  must  be  brought  from  the  outer  atmo^)liefe  tnd 
attached  to  a  nozzle  in  the  stove  made  to  receive  it,  and 
by  this  means  fresh  air  is  brought  in,  carried  up  the  stove 
through  a  series  of  small  pipes  fixed  into  the  heating  cham- 
ber and  admitted  into  the  house  through  the  poforated 
openings  in  the  top.  The  gas,  which  is  supplied  by  two  or 
four  small  fish-tail  or  ordinary  burners,  is  borat  m  t 
chamber  that  becomes  intensely  heated  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  is  by  this  means  burnt  at  a  very  high  tcmpen- 
ture.  The  heat  is  carried  to  a  chamber  in  the  upper  put, 
where  it  is  superheated,  and  the  products  of  combostioa 
rendered  comparatively  inert,  and  before  any  can  escape 
they  have  to  travel  down  a  small  pipe  at  the  back  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  stove,  where  what  remains  are  admitted 
into  the  house,  I  may  say,  in  a  perfectly  hannless  ooo- 
dition.  With  the  four  burners  alight  this  stove  will  discfaaige 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  warm  air  into  the  house  per  boor; 
consequently  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  being  changed, 
and  a  most  agreeable  temperature  attained.  AU  sani' 
tarians  know  the  value  of  a  ventilating  stove  or  grate,  and 
recommend  them  in  preference  to  all  others.  The  other 
gas  stove  I  have  here  is  Clark's  Syphon  Stove,  made  bf 
the  Hygienic  Heating  Company,  Park  Street,  Isliogtoo. 
There  has  been  a  similar  one  made  for  some  tio^ 
but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  this,  which  ceo- 
tains  an  important  improvement,  in  having  an  additional 
pipe  at  the  back,  to  cause  the  heat  and  products  of 
combustion  to  travel  over  an  increased  area  before  thef 
escape.  This  stove  provides  both  light  and  heat,  aad 
the  products  of  combustion  are  condensed  and  escape  in 
the  form  of  water  from  a  small  pipe  at  the  bottom  into  a 
receptacle  provided  for  it,  and  there  is  high  authority  fcj 
the  statement  that  at  the  most  but  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  which  scarcely  affects  the  ati*>* 
sphere  at  all.  Further,  we  have  the  antlmflty  of  tfce 
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ainent  horticulturists,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  have 
it  this  stove  to  most  crucial  tests  with  the  most  delicate 


ants,  that  it  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety  in 
nservatories,  and  the  firm,  I  believe,  recommend  them 
•ongly  to  their  customers. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stove  and  fuel  equally 
icacious  for  carrying  out  the  objects  I  am  recommending, 
d  that  is  mineral  oil  stoves.  Here  are  two  in  action — 
single  and  double  burner  stove — made  of  fire-clay,  glazed 
1  the  outside  in  colours,  and,  by  means  of  coloured 
ass  in  the  front,  presenting,  a  very  nice  effect.    They 


e  the  invention  of  the  Silber  Light  Company,  of 
hitecross  Street,  and  from  experiments  recently  made 
ith  them,  I  am  bound  to  say  their  heating  powers 
lye  somewhat  surprised  me  ;  and,  as  they  require  no 
jng  whatever,  and  stand  upon  a  wooden  base  running  on 
stors,  they  can  be  readily  wheeled  to  any  part  in  which 
creased  heat  is  required. 

The  experiments  to  which  I  allude  showed  that  both  of 
esc  stoves  will  attain  their  maximum  heating  power  in 
le  and  a  half  hours  from  the  time  of  first  lighting.  Wth 
c  atmosphere  of  the  room  at  58°,  the  single  burner  stove 
IS  lit  at  10-30  A.M.,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  thermo- 
eter,  which  was  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  five 
et  from  the  floor,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  stove, 
nstered  73^^,  at  which  figure  it  was  maintained  until  the 
jht  was  extinguishetl,  showing  an  increase  of  temperature 
ISV*'  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
nble  burner  stove,  the  atmosphere  being  58^  at  the  com- 
encement,  which  was  raised  to  89^  in  one  and  a  half 
Nin»  at  which  it  was  maintained,  the  difierence  here 


being  a  rise  of  31®,  or  exactly  double  that  of  the  single 
burner.  The  approximate  quantity  of  oil  burned  was  one 
pint  per  burner  in  six  hours,  making  them  amongst  the 
most  economical  of  heat-producing  stoves  extant.  Now, 
any  of  the  stoves  I  have  mentioned  will  enable  people  to 
heat  their  houses  comfortably  and  effectually  while  using 
open  fireplaces  in  dwelling-  rooms,  and  they  remain  the 
property  of  the  purchaser  whenever  he  leaves  the  house, 
the  only  necessity  being  to  replace  a  brick  in  the  wall 
where  the  pipe  has  been  carried  through. 

We  will  now  consider  how  we  can  improve  our  open 
fireplaces  without  proceeding  to  any  radical  change.  The 
usual  plan  of  recessing  the  grate  in  the  chimney  breast  is 
the  most  insane  that  can  be  adopted.  In  the  tests  taken 
at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  it  was  shown  that  43 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  obtainable  from  coal  fuel  was  ex- 
pended up  the  chimney  ;  this  was  the  result  from  the  most 
approved  prates  that  were  brought  together  there,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  grates  of  less  scientific  construc- 
tion a  still  greater  amount  is  lost.  Now,  if  we  reverse 
our  grates,  and  project  them  into  the  room  on  the  principle 
of  the  Whamcliffe  Grate,  of  Messrs.  Steel  &  Gariand,  of  the 
Holbom  Viaduct,  we  not  only  obtain  more  heat  with  less 
fuel,  but  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  ventilating  grate. 
This    is    constructed    to    bring    in    fresh   air   from    the 


outside,  which  is  warmed  in  the  projecting  canopy,  and 
admitted  through  the  openings  into  the  apartment. 
Any  one  who  has  not  used  a  ventilating-grate  of  this  class 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  comfort  derivable  from  it  in  the 
improved  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
heat  more  uniformly  over  it.  A  saving  of  at  least  half  the 
fuel  is  effected  by  their  use,  and  the  production  of  smoke 
consequently  reduced  in  the  same  ratio.  There  are  other 
makers  of  a  similar  class  of  grates  besides  the  firm  I  have 
mentioned,  but  I  think  they  may  be  introduced  in  a  cheaper 
form  than  they  are  at  present,  and  so  enable  them  to  be  fixed 
in  a  cheaper  class  of  house,  which  would  be  most  desirable. 
Another  form  in  which  the  heat  that  escapes  from  our  fire* 

}>laces  up  the  chimney  may  be  collected  or  utilised  is  by 
brming  a  hot-air  chamber  behind  the  back  of  the  grate, 
and  attaching  a  pipe  or  pipes  from  it,  and  carrying  them 
up  the  chimney  to  the  next  floor,  where,  by  means  of  a 
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ventilator  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  room  the  heated  air  is 
admitted  to  it,  and  is  sufficiently  warm  to  heat  any  apart- 
ment in  which  it  is  introduced.  The  Manchester  grate  of 
Messrs.  Shorknd,  Erskine  Street,  Manchester,  of  which 
a  diagram  is  presented,  is  of  this  character.     It  was  tested 


at  the  Manchester  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize. 
These  grates  are  largely  in  use,  and  have  given  much 
satisfaction  whenever  fixed.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
time  longer,  though  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my 
subject.  While  desirous  to  improve  the  heating  ar- 
rangements of  sitting-rooms,  I  am  the  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  heating  houses  in  the  manner*de- 
scribed  ;  and  if  the  means  I  have  suggested  be  adopted,  I 
am  satisfied  that  not  only  gain  in  general  comfort  will  be 
increased,  but  that  the  health  of  both  adults  and  children 
will  be  materially  improved. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH   EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,    1884. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
have  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  exhibits  which  are 
sought  for  Classes  21,  22,  23,  and  27  of  Group  3,  'The 
Dwelling'  (see  Sanitary  Record,  Dec.  15, 1883,  p.  319). 
With  a  view  to  bringing  before  the  public  examples  not 
ooly  of  thoroughly  good  sanitary  arrangements,  out  also 


of  the  defects  existing  in  ordinary  houses,  the  Committee 
have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Council,  under- 
taken to  supervise  the  erection  of  two  model  dwellings  in 
the  grounds  of  the  exhibition,  one  of  which  will  show,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  on  the  limited  scale,  a  house  with  good 
sanitary  arrangements,  while  the  other  will  show  the  usual 
defects.  In  the  latter  case  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
exaggerate  the  ordinary  conditions ;  but  the  object  will  be 
to  reproduce  accurately  a  state  of  things  unfortunately  too 
common.  Besides  these  typical  illustrations  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  receive  from  manufacturers  whatever 
examples  they  may  think  proper  to  submit  for  exhibition 
of  the  articles  indicated  by  the  classification.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  all  cases  the  exhibits  must  have  a 
distinct  bearing  upon  health,  and  that  architecture  or 
building  construction  generally  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
exhibition.  The  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  the 
Executive  of  the  exhibition  to  invite  contributions  illos- 
trative  of  schemes  for  drainage,  water  supply,  &c.,  ap- 
plicable to  towns  or  large  districts,  and  it  is  Uierefore  to 
be  understood  that  the  exhibits  must  be  confined  to 
domestic  sanitation  alone.  The  Committee  would  impress 
upon  exhibitors  the  desirability  of,  as  far  as  possible, 
exhibiting  their  own  manufactures  only,  not  those  of 
other  makers;  and  also  of  restricting  their  exhibits  to 
typical  examples  of  their  appliances,  and  of  not  sending 
more  than  a  single  example  of  each  article.  Indeed,  the 
Committee  cannot  undertake  to  find  space  for  thii^ 
which  are  substantially  duplicates  of  one  another.  As  the 
exhibition  will  be  a  place  of  popular  resort,  and  b 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  general  public  rather 
than  specialists,  it  will  be  desirable  that  exhibitors  of 
sanitary  wares  should  assist  the  Committee  in  making  sod 
arrangements  as  will  bring  the  articles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  show  before  the  notice  of  the  public  in  t 
manner  as  agreeable  as  possible.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  show  examples  of  closets,  urinals,  &c.,  but 
these  should  be  so  arranged  that  while  it  may  be  possibk 
for  anybody  desiring  to  inspect  their  action  to  have  fall 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  they  yet  will  not  attract  geneial 
attention  in  an  undesirable  manner. 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  00  tbe 
Construction  and  Fittings  of  the  Dwelling-house  has  jost 
been  issued.  The  committee  think  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  with  regard  to  all  the  classes  in  which  are  to 
be  shown  buildings,  furniture,  fittings,  &c. ,  that  only  sodi 
exhibits  as  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  health  can  be 
admitted.  Specimens,  therefore,  illustrating  buildiog 
construction  generally,  the  decoration  of  houses,  or  tbdr 
furniture,  cannot  be  admitted  unless  they  are  shown  to 
have  actual  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  tbe 
houses.  It  is  desired  that  exhibitors  should  show,  as  &r  ss 
possible,  their  own  manufactures  only,  and  not  those  of 
other  makers,  and  they  should  restnct  their  exhibits  to 
typical  examples  of  their  appliances,  not  sending  nuve 
than  a  single  example  of  each  article.  It  is  desired  to  show 
not  only  models  and  designs  for  sanitary  houses,  but  abo^ » 
far  as  possible,  specimens  showing  their  construction.  It 
is  desirable  that  those  exhibitors  who  are  prepared  to  eicct 
specimens  of  actual  buildings  should  as  far  as  possible  co- 
operate with  other  exhibitors  wl^o  may  be  desiroiis  of 
showing  fittings  or  furniture  for  such  buildings.  Tbe 
Executive  will  'as  far  as  possible  facilitate  such  arrnc^ 
ments ;  but  it  will  be  well  that  the  exhibitors  should  agree 
between  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  sncb 
collective  exhibits  may  be  arranged.  Under  the  pi^ 
class  may  be  included,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  exist- 
ing defects,  specimens  of  insinitary  decoration—snch  is 
arsenical  wall-papers,  hangings,  &c.,  so  that  the  pvblic 
may  be  taught  what  to  avoid.  Special  interest  voukl 
attach  to  any  evidence  of  equally  good  effects  betog 
obUined  by  the  use  of  harmless  materials  ;  and  is  nuay 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  show  side  by  sadc^  for  pfl^ 
poses  of  comparison,  papers,  fabrics,  &c.,  tmtcd  ^ 
poisonous  colouring  matters,  and  dso  with 
matter  of  a  harmless  charact^,^  One  of  the 
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dudes  all  appliances  for  personal  cleanliness,  public  and 
private  baths,  &c.  It  is  hoped  that  a  full  display  of  these 
nay  be  forthcoming.  The  Executive  Council  have  had 
mder  consideration  the  question  of  fitting  up  baths  for 
ictual  use  in  the  Exhibition,  as  was  done  in  the  Berlin 
Exhibition,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  baths  completely  fitted  without  putting 
them  into  action. 

The  Sub-committee  on  Dress  have  prepared  a  memo- 
randum showing  the  class  of  exhibits  which  is  desired  for 
:hat  group.  The  classification  includes  collections  illus- 
:rative  of  the  history  of  dress,  rational  costume,  &c.; 
waterproof  clothing.  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  &c.  ; 
Iresses  for  extreme  climates,  &c.;  dress  for  sport,  hunting 
iuits,  &c.  ;  life-saving  dress,  divers'  dress,  fireproof  dress, 
Sec.  There  is  also  a  special  class  devoted  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  difTerent  dress  materials  for  articles  of  clothing. 
Under  it  should  be  displayed  a  number  of  illustrative 
specimens  to  show  the  comparative  value  of  different  dress 
fabrics  with  reference  to  their  warmth,  their  hygroscopic 
properties,  the  influence  of  the  colour  of  materials  in  modi 
Tying  the  effects  of  sun- heat,  and  the  like.  It  would  be 
well  to  show  under  this  class  models  and  drawings  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  of  poisonous  dyes  (in  clothing)  upon 
:he  skin.  Materials  dyed  with  poisonous  and  non- poisonous 
iyes  could  be  placed  together  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  sub-committee  are  prepared  to  arrange  for  a  special 
lisplay  of  materials  and  garments,  &c.,  worn  next  to  the  skin. 
Some  of  these  will  be  shown  in  a  special  annexe,  to  which 
females  alone  will  have  access,  01  which  will,  at  least,  not 
t>e  open  to  both  sexes  at  one  time.  As  one  special  feature 
n  such  an  exhibition,  the  sub-committee  would  suggest  a 
»eries  of  models  displaying  the  first  clothing  of  infants  as 
idopted  in  the  various  countries  in  the  world,  as  far  as  such 
examples  could  be  obtained.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
:o  dresses  suitable  for  women  engaging  in  exercise,  such  as 
Iresses  for  mountaineering,  for  the  moors,  for  swimming, 
for  horse  exercise,  for  gymnastics,  and  the  like.  Under 
the  class  devoted  to  life-saving  dress,  &c.,  should  be  actu- 
Uly  demonstrated  the  value  of  certain  substances  used  for 
making  muslin  and  like  fabrics  non-infiammable.  The 
rarious  artificial  starches  made  for  this  purpose  should 
be  displayed,  and  their  use  and  effect  demonstrated.  The 
Iress  of  female  operatives  engaged  among  machinery  may 
[)e  dealt  with  in  this  class,  aho  special  dresses  recom- 
mended or  in  use  in  factories  and  occupations  of  special 
:haracter— ^.^.  dresses  for  lead  and  other  factories,  dresses 
•>i  nurses  and  sick  attendants,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  life- 
»ving  dresses,  firemen's  dresses. 

Class  18. — Under  this  class  will  be  exhibited  dress  in- 
jarious  to  health,  casts  of  feet  deformed  by  boots,  &c., 
spinal  and  thoracic  deformitits  ascribed  to  tight-lacing, 
models  to  show  the  position  of  the  viscera  displaced  hy 
buch  practices  and  the  like. 

Class  19. — The  sub-committee  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing under  this  heading : — Machine  versus  hand-weaving, 
^love-making  by  machinery,  lace-making  illustrated  by 
operatives  from  Honiton,  Nottingham,  Brussels,  &c.,  the 
making  of  hats,  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  of 
lasts  for  the  same,  the  dressing  of  furs  and  certain  skins, 
lewing  and  knitting  machines,  &c.  (in  limited  number), 
the  manufacture  of  waterproof  fabrics,  the  making  of  crape 
ftnd  some  special  fabrics,  the  application  of  jute  to  the 
manufacture  of  dress  fabrics,  imitation  fabrics. 

Memorandum  from  the  Sub-Committee  on 
''Ambulance." 

The  following  heads  indicate  the  articles  and  appliances 
which  the  Committee  are  anxious  may  be  shown  by  the 
Army  Medical  Departments  of  various  countries,  the 
■odeties  established  to  render  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  war,  and  other  organisations  which  may  be  able  and 
villing  to  contribute. 

.  I.  Personal  surgical  equipment  as  carried  by  the  medical 
oftoers  of  the  army  in  question. 


2.  Appliances  for  treatment  of  wounds  carried  by  the 
soldier  himself  in  the  field. 

3.  Personal  surgical  equipment  carried  by  ambulance 
attendants  in  the  field,  consisting  of  surgical  haversacks 
{haversacs  sanitaires)^  medical  panniers  {caisses  sanHaires\ 
surgical  knapsacks,  field  companions. 

4.  Ambulance  appliances  carried  by  men,  such  as 
stretchers  (drattcart/s),  hammocks,  dhoolies,  and  palan- 
quins. 

5.  Wheeled  conveyances  wheeled  by  men^wheeled 
stretchers. 

6.  Ambulance  equipment  carried  by  mules,  horses,  &c. 
Cacolets,  liti^res,  mountain  ambulance  equipment  {ambn* 
lance  de  moniagne)^  cooking  equipment  for  mountain 
campaigns— portable  medicine  chests,  compressed  drugs, 
&c. 

7.  Wheeled  vehicles  used  for  the  conveyance  of  sick, 
fourgons  containing  the  equipment  of  hospital  corps, 
surgery  waggons,  equipment  waggons,  field  cooking 
waggons,  pharmacy  waggons,  nursing  utensils  carried  in 
waggons  of  field  hospital.  Books  of  instruction  for  use, 
diagrams. 

5.  Railway  ambulances,  consisting  of  carriages  for 
wounded,  with  fittings,  cooking  carriages,  and  all  the 
equipment  of  ambulance  trains.  Materials  for  converting 
ordinary  carriages  into  ambulance  carriages. 

9.  It  would  be  useful  if  some  attendants  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  maUrul  accompanied  the  articles. 

The  articles  will  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
following  classification  : — 

Group  IIIa.— Ambulance. 

Class  31a. — Aid  to  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  Transport 
— (<?)  By  human  agency;  stretcher?,  litter^,  dhoolies, 
palanquins,  handcarts,  stretchers  on  wheels.  {b)  By 
animal  traction ;  mule  litters  and  chairs,  camel  and  elephant 
litters,  wheel  carriages,  (r)  By  mechanical  means ;  rail- 
way ambulances,  ship  or  water  carriage.  Treatment  (with 
portable  appliances  and  portable  drugs),  (a)  On  the  field. 
{b)  In  hut  hospitals,     {c)  In  tent  hospitals. 

Class  31b. — Aid  to  sick  and  injured  in  peace.  Transport 
— {a)  By  human  agency ;  stretchers,  litters,  dhoolies,  palan- 
qums,  hand-carts,  (b)  By  animal  traction  ;  for  accidents 
and  injuries,  for  infectious  diseases,  for  ordinary  sickness, 
(r)  By  mechanical  means ;  railway  carriages  for  sick  and 
invalids,  water  carriage.  Treatment  (with  appliances), 
(a)  Hut  hospitals  for  infectious  fevers  and  for  epidemic 
diseases,  {b)  In  tent  hospitals,  {c)  In  hospital  ships. 
{d)  In  sick  rooms. 

THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

The  usually  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  i  Adam  Stieet,  Adelphi,  the  presid- 
ent, Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.  Lewis 
Angell,  Esq.,  C.E.,  was  proposed  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, and  ninety-one  new  members  were  proposed.  In  the 
discussion  adjourned  from  last  meeting  on  Mr.  Buckworth's 
paper,  the  president,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.  ;  Messrs. 
Jerram,  Sherbourne,  Butler,  Rams,  Alexander  Hare, 
Edwards,  and  Middlcwick  took  part 

Mr.  Legg,  the  hon.  sec,  announced  that  the  number  of 
members  now  amounted  to  158.  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  read 
a  paper  on  *  Procedure  in  dealing  with  nuisances.'  The 
discussion  on  both  papers  was  adjourned  till  the  next  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  Match  i,  when  Mr.  T.  Rees,  of  Guild- 
foid  Union,  will  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Public  Health 
Act  (1875),  from  a  rural  inspector's  point  of  view.* 


THE   PARKES   MUSEUM. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.R,  F.R.S.,  presided  at 
the  opening  of  the  spring  session  at  the  Parkes  Museum 
on  Thunday,  January  31,  when  B^rr^I.  A.  Darbishire, 
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F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  '  Artisans'  smd  Labourers' 
Dwellings/  in  which  he  described  in  detail  the  blocks  of 
dwellings  erected  by  the  Peabody  trustees,  which,  he 
urged,  were  admirably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
industrial  classes  who  desired  to  reside  in  the  centre  of 
London  or  other  large  towns. 

Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson,  one  of  the  Peabody  trustees, 
speaking  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  instanced  the 
rent-roll  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  as  showing  that  they 
were  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  large  section  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  London,  who  alone  were  admitted  as 
tenants.  The  annual  report  for  last  year  showed  that  the 
rents  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,000/.  a  week,  or  52,000/. 
a  year.  Sir  Curtis  referred  to  the  large  areas  in  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis  which  were  covered  with  miserable  two- 
storey  dwellings,  and  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  ought 
to  be  illegal  to  erect  these  small  houses  in  the  centre  of 
London.  The  trustees  did  not  pretend  to  house  the  very 
poor,  and  he  felt  sure  this  would  not  be  done  properly 
without  the  intervention  of  Government. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.LB.A.,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Artisans',  Labourers*,  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, said  that  while  admitting  that  buildings  on  the 
Peabody  plan  had  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  workers  of  London,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  overcrowding  difficulty  would  not  be  reached 
until  the  workmen  were  able  to  follow  their  employers  by 
migrating  to  the  suburbs.  One  of  the  most  needed  re- 
forms was  frequent  and  cheap  means  of  transit  between 
the  suburbs  and  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  The  Arti- 
sans* Dwellings  Company  had  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  The  company  was  now  the 
largest  owner  of  cottage  dwellings  in  the  world,  its  rent- 
roll  being  upwards  of  1,500/.  a  week,  or  half  as  much 
again  as  that  of  the  Peabody  trustees.  The  Artisans 
Company,  however,  could  not  claim  to  have  reached  the 
very  poor;  for  large  as  the  rent-roll  was,  the  loss  by 
arrears  of  rent  in  1883  was  under  200/.  As  to  Govern- 
ment interference,  Mr.  Judge  maintained  that  the  local 
affairs  of  London  were  no  more  the  concern  of  the  Legis- 
lature than  were  the  local  affairs  of  Liverpool.  London 
was  suffering  from  want  of  proper  local  government ;  and 
all  who  wished  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  improved 
might  be  hopeful  of  the  immediate  future  with  the  long- 
promised  Municipal  Reform  Bill  practically  in  sight.  Mr. 
Judge,  in  conclusion,  said  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  reliable  data  should  be  forthcoming  at  the 
present  time,  seeing  that  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
public  had  been  aroused  ;  and  he  proposed  the  following 
resolution,  viz.  :— *  That  the  Council  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  be  requested  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
medical  men,  architects,  and  engineers,  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.' 

Mr.  H.  Rutherford,  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  passed  after  some  further  discussion,  in  which 
Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  vice-chairman  of  the  Museum,  referred 
to  the  overcrowding  existing  among  the  residents  of  Soho, 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  of  a  century  ago  were 
now  occupied  by  the  poor. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Darbishire  for  his 
valuable  paper. 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  Lord  Derby 
(chairman),  the  United  States  Minister,  Sir  Stafford  H. 
Northcote,  Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Lampson,  have  just  issued  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  1883.     They  say  :— 

The  net  gain  of  the  year,  from  rents  and  interest,  has 
been  25,252/.  ids,  2i/.,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  accounts. 
The  sum  given  and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Peabody  was,  in 
1862,  150,000/.  ;  in  1866,  100,000/.  ;  in  1868,  100,000/. ; 
and  in  1873,  150,000/.  ;  making  a  total  of  500,000/.  ;  to 
which  has    been    added   money    received    for  rent  and 


interest,  329,863/.  15^.  &/.,  making  a  total  fund  00 
Dec  31  li^t,  829,863/.  15X.  id.  In  addition  to  this  the 
capital  account  has  been  increased  by  390,000/.  borrowed 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  and  others,  of 
which  sum  their  remains  unpaid  361,333/.  6j.  &/.,  thus 
bringing  up  the  total  capital  to  1,191,197/.  2j.  4^  Since 
issuing  the  last  report,  the  trustees  have  expended  on  land 
and  buildings  119,382/.  i8r.  5</.,  making  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  the  end  of  the  year  1,089,883/.  izr.  6^/.  During  the 
past  year  the  trustees  have  opened  thirty-three  blocks  of 
buildings  at  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke's,  containing 
1,878  rooms,  all  of  which  are  now  occupied.  Eleven 
blocks,  to  contain  514  rooms,  are  now  in  course  of  erecdon 
at  Pear  Tree  Court,  Clerkenwell — the  last  of  the  sites 
bought  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  by  midsummer.  The  trustees,  having 
finally  arranged  with  the  leaseholders  at  Little  Coram 
Street,  will  commence  at  an  early  date  the  erection  of 
eight  blocks  of  buildings,  to  contain  420  rooms.  They 
will  also,  during  the  present  year,  build  three  blocks  at 
Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  and  begin  four  blocks 
on  a  plot  recently  purchased  adjoining  their  buildings  it 
Islington.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  trustees  had 
provided  for  the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  London 
9,693  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  and 
wash-houses.  These  rooms  comprise  4,359  separate 
dwellings — say,  73  of  four  rooms,  1,521  of  three  rooms, 
2,073  ^^  ^^o  rooms,  and  692  of  one  room — occupied  by 
18,009  persons.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
head  of  each  family  in  residence  at  the  close  of  the  ycM 
was  i/.  31.  %d.  The  average  rent  of  each  building 
was  4J.  %\d,  per  week,  and  of  each  room  7s,\\L 
The  rent  in  all  cases  includes  the  free  use  of  water, 
laundries,  sculleries,  and  bath-rooms.  The  birth-rtte 
for  the  year  reached  41*80  per  i,0oo,  which  is  8t)i 
per  1,000  above  that  of  all  London  for  the  same  period. 
The  death-rate  was  18 '60  per  1,000,  which  is  177  per 
1,000  less  than  London.  The  infant  mortality  was  1 55*65 
in  each  1,000  birihs,  or  9  85  per  1,000  above  that  of 
London.  The  actual  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
from  returns  furnished  by  the  district  registrars,  and  the 
calculations  haye  been  checked  and  confirmed  at  the 
General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  the  rents 
charged  at  the  various  buildings  and  the  employments  of  the 
tenants,  582  of  whom  are  labourers,  463  porters,  277 
needlewomen,  267  police  constables,  201  carmen,  181 
charwomen,  150  warehouse  labourers,  &c.  The  financial 
statement  for  the  year  is  also  appended.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  J.  Crouch,  64  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 


THE  HOMES  OF    THE    SOUTHWARK  POOR 
COMMITTEE. 

On  Feb.  2  a  conference  of  School  Board  and  district 
visitors.  City  missionaries,  inspectors  of  lodging-houses, 
and  others,  convened  by  the  Homes  of  the  Soathwark 
Poor  Committee,  was  held  at  the  Farm  House,  Mint 
Street,  Borough,  wiih  the  object  of  eliciting  the  opiniotts 
of  the  various  officers  upon  sanitary  matters,  and  leceinnf 
any  useful  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cohen,  Q.C, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  there  were  also  present — MissToyn- 
bee  (Marylebone),  Inspector  Percival  and  Sergeant  Bridgeo. 
of  the  M  Division  (inspectors  of  common  lodginghouses), 
Messrs.  J.  M*Dougall,  A.  Hawkins,  T.  Hunter,  J.  Bcny 
(hon.  secretary),  P.  0*I-eary,  &c. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Berry,  Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  asked  those  present  to  stale 
what  they  had  noticed  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
and  what  they  would  recommend.  This  woold  enable  the 
committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  LegisbtBre 
for  lessening  the  present  evils. 

Sergeant  Bridgen  said  he  had  occupied  his  positioo  tf 
an  inspector  of  common  lodging-houses  a  lon^  tiflW^  w 
his  experience  was  that,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  Tiew,  txb^ 
lion  was  very  valuable.    The  poQrer  people^  who  did  aot 
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live  in  registered  lodging-houses,  bat  in  tenements,  did  not 
object  to  the  police  visiting  their  homes,  although  they 
had  no  lo€us  standi.  The  poor  people  knew  the  inspectors 
did  not  visit  them  as  policemen,  although  they  were  in 
uniform,  but  that  they  did  so  to  improve  their  sanitary 
condition.  If  the  poUce  had  the  power  they  could  do 
much  more  good  than  the  sanitary  inspectors.  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  had  worked  immense  good. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  statement  they  had  just 
heard  were  confirmed  by  inspectors  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis  it  showed  that  the  scope  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Act  should  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  A.  Hawkins  believed  the  School  Board  visitors 
could  assist  the  committee  very  much.  Last  week  a 
visitor  gave  him  two  instances  of  terrible  distress  in  South- 
wark,  and  two  ladies  who  went  to  the  house  to  administer 
relief  had  to  beat  a  retreat  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
stench. 

Mr.  Hill  (a  missionary)  confirmed  what  Sergeant  Bridgen 
had  said.  He  could  take  those  present  into  rooms  close 
by  in  which  there  were  large  families,  but  in  which  they 
could  not  remain  half  an  hour  without  being  sick.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
caused  in  this  district  the  revival  of  inspectors  and  col- 
lectors, the  cleansing  of  rooms,  and  the  reduction  of  rents. 

A  City  missionary  (Mr.  Edwards)  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  National  Building  Society,  by 
which  the  poor  people  would  become  owners  of  their 
houses. 

Mr.  P.  O'Leary  said  a  very  great  point  to  be  considered 
was  that  compensation  should  be  given  to  all  weekly 
tenants  evicted  to  make  way  for  public  improvements. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


NOTIFICATION   OF   INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
IN   IRELAND. 

A  JOINT  deputation,  representing  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Irish  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Dublin  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  have  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  at 
Dublin  Castle  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  Government  for  a  measure  to  settle  the  long-disputed 
question  of  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooks,  M.P.  Dr. 
Macdonnell  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dublin 
branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  said  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  various  proposals  which  had  been 
made  and  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  that  existed  on  this 
subject.  However,  he  believed  that  the  Bill  proposed  by 
Mr.  Meldon  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  compromise.  The 
medical  profession  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  connection  with 
it.  Coming  so  much  in  contact  with  the  misfortunes  and 
su/Teiings  of  mankind,  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  curtailment,  if  not  actual  stamping  out,  of 
infectious  disease.  Surgeon  Hamilton  said  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  very  closely  by  the  medical  profession, 
who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill  propK>sed  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  throwing  the  onus  of  notification  on  the 
medical  attendant,  was  not  wise  or  prudent.  It  had  been 
urged  that  this  notification  by  the  medical  attendant  worked 
well  in  England,  but  it  had  been  found  that  where  the 
English  system  came  into  operation  in  Ireland  their  rela- 
tions became  very  complicated.  He  considered  the 
measure  proposed  was  a  good  one,  and  would  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  by  taking  the  onus  of  notification  from  the 
medical  attendant  and  throwing  it  on  the  occupier  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  sick  person.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  the  relationship  between  the  medical  man  and  his 
Mtient  stood  on  a  higher  platform  in  Ireland  than 
England,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  pro- 
posal to  throw  the  onus  on  the  profession  would  not  work 
weU  in  this  country.  Mr.  R.  O'Brien  Furlong,  as  chair- 
man  of  the  committee  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association, 


stated  that  the  association  took  the  same  view  of  this 
subject  as  the  medical  men.  There  were  three  pomts 
which  they  wished  to  urge — ^first,  that  it  was  an  imperative 
necessity  that  some  sjrstem  of  notification  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  secondly,  that  no  measure  would  be  satisfactory 
which  was  not  a  general  one ;  and,  thirdly,  that  no 
measure  would  be  sufficient  which  was  not  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Meldon's  Bill,  providing  that  the  duty  of 
notification  should  rest  with  the  occupier  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  patient,  unless  relieved  of  the  duty  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  medical  attendant.  In  reply  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  he  pointed  to  a  Parliamentary  return 
containing  reports  from  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  towns  where  it  had  been  in  operation.  The  Chief 
Secretary  said  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  evidence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  worked  where  the  onus 
of  notification  was  thrown  on  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Jacob  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  compulsory 
clauses  were  hidden  away  in  private  Bills,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  medical  profession  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
medical  men  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  until  they 
were  served  with  a  notice  that  they  must  give  notification ; 
but  in  every  case  where  they  had  an  opportunity  they  pro- 
tested in  Uie  strongest  manner  against  the  system.  In 
reply  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  Dr.  Jacob  said  the  experi- 
ence of  medical  men  in  places  where  the  sjrstem  had  been 
tried  concurred  with  the  views  of  that  deputation.  He 
said  the  chief  reason  the  Irish  Nfedical  Association  opposed 
the  system  of  compulsory  notification  was  not  because  it 
imposed  unpleasant  duties  on  medical  men,  but  because 
they  believed  it  would  defeat  the  object  of  any  Bill.  Dr. 
Duffey,  Dr.  Moore,  and  other  members  having  expressed 
similar  views,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  reply,  said  it  appeared 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  dissent  among  the  deputation 
as  to  the  question  of  extending  the  system  of  notification 
to  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  over  the  kingdom.  Neither  was 
there  any  dissent  as  to  the  great  advantage  which  resulted 
from  the  system  in  those  towns  and  cities  where  it  had 
been  adopted.  He  could  have  at  once  acceded  to  the 
wish  of  the  deputation  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  in  Ireland  if  there  were  only  one  Bill.  They  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  one  point,  and  the  greatest 
respect  should  be  paid  to  their  views.  He  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  express  any  definite  opinion  then  on  the 
subject.  He  would  first  consult  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  from  prints  and 
written  documents,  which  would  probably  confirm  every- 
thing which  had  been  said  by  the  deputation.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  get  information  as  to  the  views  of  medical 
men  who  had  experience  of  the  system  in  towns  where  it 
was  worked.  He  asked  whether  any  evidence  had  been 
given  in  regard  to  this  particular  point  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1882.  Dr.  Jacob  replied  such  evi- 
dence had  been  tendered,  but  the  Committee  had  declined 
to  receive  it.  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  it  was  quite  plain  that 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  system  to 
Ireland  and  the  whole  kingdom,  the  point  must  be  cleared 
up.  The  Government  would  use  great  diligence  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  and  would  be  considerably  influenced  by 
the  very  moderately  expressed  opinions  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  that  day.  The  deputation  then 
thanked  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  withdrew. 


THE   EDINBURGH  SANITARY   PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  annual  public  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  on  the  i8th  ult.,  Professor  Douglas  Maclagan  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  council  for  the  past  nine  months 
stated  that  the  history  of  the  association  daring  that  period 
had  been  one  of  uninterrupted  and  increasing  prosperity. 
The  membership  had  increased  to  nearly  700,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  ordinary  members  had  retired  during  the 
past  (which  was  the  sixth)  year  of  the  association's  work» 
instead  of  169,  as  was  re]^rted  at  the^end  of  the  second 
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year,  or  93  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  number  of 
inspections  made  during  the  last  nine  months  was  aboat 
900.  From  March  18  last  to  Dec.  31  the  income  of  the 
a-sociation  was  850/.,  of  which  848/.  was  subscriptions 
received  from  members;  and  the  expenditure  had  been 
693/.  The  baUnce  in  favour  of  the  association  at  Dec.  31 
amounted  to  340/. 

Mr.  David  Dickson  said  they  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  houses  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but  really  very 
little  for  those  of  the  working  classes,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  matter  if  they  could  do  a  little  more  in 
that  direction.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  association 
should  penetrate,  as  it  were,  into  a  lower  stratum.  Pro- 
fessor Fleeming  Jenkin  said  that  they  had  been  disap- 
^x>inted  by  the  lack  of  applications  from  the  poorer  classes. 
There  were  provisions  in  the  by-laws  at  the  outset  with 
reference  to  such  applications,  but  these  by  laws  had  not 
been  acted  upon.  Pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
landlords,  but  he  was  not  sanguine  that  it  would  come  to 
anything.  He  looked  to  legislation  as  the  only  means  by 
which  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  owners 
of  tenements,  and  he  thought  that  the  diflferent  associations 
should  combine  to  bring  the  matter  before  local  and  muni- 
cipal authorities,  as  well  as  the  Government. 


SANITARY   NOTES   OF  THE  MONTH. 
By  our  Roving  Commissioner. 

The  Lamp  Qiustion. — When  first  I  mentioned  the 
subject  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  upsetting  of  mineral 
oil  lamps,  I  confess  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  widespread  ; 
but,  having  followed  it  up  pretty  closely,  I  am  shocked  to 
find  the  extent  to  which  accidents  are  taking  place  all  over 
the  country.  Another  source  of  danger  has  since  made 
itself  apparent  by  the  suffocation  of  two  boys  in  Ireland 
through  burning  one  of  these  lamps  all  night.  This  opens 
up  another  question  for  discussion,  and  that  is  the  quality 
of  the  oil  that  is  sold  for  burning  in  them.  If  a  light  is 
required  at  night,  and  a  mineral  oil  lamp  is  selected  for 
the  purpose,  nothing  larger  than  what  is  known  as  a  night 
lamp  should  be  used.  In  the  old  days,  when  camphine 
was  in  the  ascendant,  it  was  no  common  event  for  an 
individual  burning  one  of  those  night  lamps  on  awaking 
in  the  morning  to  find  his  or  her  face  dotted  over  with  a 
collection  of  black  spots— particles  of  carbon  that  had  been 
given  off  by  the  lamp  through  imperfect  combustion  ;  but 
as  the  various  grades  of  mineral  oil  now  in  use  are  gener- 
ally presumed  to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  spirit  alluded 
to,  the  use  of  such  night  lights  is  not  open  to  the  same 
objection.  But  to  use  a  full-sized  lamp  during  sleeping 
hours  without  anyone  to  attend  to  it,  is  not  only  to  be  dis- 
countenanced from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but,  as  events 
have  proved,  likewise  highly  dangerous.  But  the  danger 
connected  with  these  lamps  is,  perhaps,  deeper  seated  than 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  following  circulars  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Petroleum  Association  : — 

Office  of  the  Petroleum  A-ssodation : 

85  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

London.  January  36,  1884. 
Sir,— At  the  solicitation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  I  am  visiting  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  on 
toeir  behalf  the  complaints  which  have  been  addressed  to  them  in 
reference  to  the  burning  quality  of  the  petroleum  oil  recently  shipped. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  mountain  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  their  oroducts.  and  I  am  authorised  to  assure  the 
petroleum  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  company  will  be  spared  to  remove  anv  ground  of  reasonable  com- 
plaint wnicn  my  inquiry  may  disclose.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
recognise  that  it  is  natural  to  attribute  soleljr  to  the  character  of  the 
oil  any  difficulty  which  may  be  found  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  light 
from  the  lamp,  out  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  point  out  that  recent 
experience  in  the  United  States  has  shown  that  such  difficulty  is,  in 
many  cases,  largely  attributable  to  the  inferior  nature  of  the  wicks,  or 
to  the  use  of  burners  which  are  either  inherently  defective  or  have  be- 
come so  by  careless  handling.  The  Sundard  Oil  Company  have,  for 
•ome  time  past,  been  engag^  in  examining  wicks  and  Immere  used  in 
America,  and  so  defective  have  they  found  the  fonner  that  they  are  now 


Uking  atepc  to  manufactui«  and  %ut»ply  a  wick  of  good  quality.  T\ie 
Standard  Oil  Company  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  an  oiMiuly  thick  or 
very  loosely-woven  wick,  but  experience  has  proved  that  wicks  most 
be  made  or  the  best  cotton,  and  the  company  cannot  too  stron^v  con- 
demn the  shortsighted  policy  of  vending  a  wick  whidi  is  eitoer  of 
inferior  materials  or  improperly  woven.  My  investigation  will,  theie- 
fore,  be  primarily  directed  to  ascertaining,  by  the  coUecdon  of  evidence 
as  well  as  by  personal  observation  and  experiment,  the  real  character 
and  source  of  the  complaints,  and  in  this  I  ask  for  the  confial  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  petroleum  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
assuring  the  trade  that  if  it  can  be  proved  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany that  the  burning  oil  now  manufactured  by  them  is  susceptible  of 
such  improvement  as  will  better  adapt  it  to  the  rei^uirements  of  the 
Itrade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this  improvement  wUl  fellow.  Com* 
munications  relating  to  the  object  I  have  in  view,  as  herein  set  fixtk, 
may  be  addressed  to  me,  to  the  care  of  the  Petroleiun  Assodatioo,  at 
the  above  address.— Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  LocKwooa 


London,  January  30,  1884. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  my  circular  letter  of  the  96tn  instant,  I 
have  to  state  that  I  purpose  visitine  Liverpool,  the  West  of  Eoglaiid, 
Hull,  and  Dublin,  witn  a  view  of  taking  sampler  of  shipments  of 
petroleum  oil  of  which  complaints  have  been  made,  and  oolIectiii|[ 
specimens  of  the  wicks  and  oumers  commonly  used.  At  my  reooea 
Mr.  Boverton  Redwood,  F.C.S.,  F.LC,  secretary  of  the  Petrpkam 
Association,  has  been  authorised  to  associate  himself  with  me  in  tbc 
conduct  of  the  investigation  which  I  have  undertaken.  Mr.  Red- 
wood will  accordingly  accompany  me  in  my  visit*,  will  examine  the 
samples  taken,  and  will  in  due  course  make  an  independent  repon 
upon  the  subject.— Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  LOCKWOOD. 

In  connection  with  these  circulars  the  Council  of  the 
Liverpool  Petroleum  Association  assembled  on  Wednesdaj, 
the  6th  inst.,  to  meet  Mr.  Lockwood.  At  this  meeting 
the  speakers  ui^ed  that  the  trade  had  been  subjected  to 
very  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  by  the  importation  of 
oil  that  would  not  burn  satisfactorily.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Lockwood  said,  that  if  the  quality  of  the  oil  could  be 
improved  it  certainly  would  be,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
business  and  that  of  his  coadjutor  to  determine  where  the 
fault  lay  ;  and,  alluding  to  the  substance  of  the  drcnlan 
above  reported,  said  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  desinbk 
that  the  appliances  for  burning  the  oil  should  be  as  peHiect 
as  possible,  and  that  he  had  found  considerable  ignorance 
existed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  using  a  petroleum  lamp, 
and  he  proposed  to  draw -up  and  circulate  a  sniall  pamphlet 
containing  the  necessary  instructions.  It  is  clear  that  if  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  gentleman  of  experience 
from  America  to  inquire  into  this  question,  we  most  have 
been  travelling  upon  a  dangerous  road  for  a  longtime, 
which,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  amended. 

Electric  Lighting,  —While  upon  the  subject  of  lighting 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  arrangements  for  this  purpose  at  the  new  Prince's 
Theatre  have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Edgar  Brace  his 
wisely  called  to  his  aid  a  combination  of  gas  and  dectridtj, 
a  plan  that,  I  think,  will  find  favour  in  other  qnarteis. 
The  fittings  that  were  designed  by  Mr.  Phipps,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Strode  & 
Co.,  of  Osnaburgh  Street,  a  guarantee  as  to  qoalitj  and 
good  workmanship. 

The  Annual  Building  Exhibitum  at  the  AgricMltuni 
HcUL — I  have  been  asked  to  state  that  this  exhibition  is 
likely  to  prove  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  generally  admitted  to  have  bctjn  the  best  that 
had  been  held.  At  the  approaching  one,  which  wiH  be 
opened  on  March  24,  we  are  promis€^d  several  novelties  in 
lighting,  sanitary  matters,  and  machinery,  and  nnder  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  Philip  ShrapneU,  the  seoetaiy* 
the  general  arrangements  will,  I  believe,  be  oi  the  mott 
satisfactory  character. 


John  Thomas  Holland,  the  keeper  of  a 
lodging  house  in  Bridge  Koad,  Batteraea,  has  been  1 
moned  by  the  police  for  allowing  the  floors  of  the  ptas  _ 
and  bedrooms  to  remain  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  lined 
by  Mr.  Paget  401.,  ¥rith  ax.  costs..  The  deiendantli  wife 
innocently  remarked  that  it  was  a  my.  itnqge  day  to  tint 
the  house  after  the  men  had  been  drinUiq;. 
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REPORTS  OF   MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

Calverley  Urban. — Mr.  Giddings  has  good  reason 
^fbr    congratulating    bis   authority  upon    the    remarkably 
ihealthy  state  of  their  district  during  the  year  1882.     Two  | 
deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea  made  the  sum  total  of  th-s  I 
mortality  from  zymotic  causes,  and  none  of  the  remaining  | 
49  deaths  could  be  traced  to  sanitary  defects.     Thirteen, 
•or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  were  from  chest  affections,  j 
The  population  of  the  district  has  been  reduced  to  2,480 
persons    owing    to    the  annexation  of  Thornbury  to  an 
adjoining  union,  and  amongst  these  the  death-rate  repre- 
sented a  little  over  i6*i  per  1,000.     Without  making  any 
special  complaint,  Mr.  Giddings  thinks  that  the  time  has 
Jiow  arrived  for  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  sewerage 
arrangements  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  walled  drains 
and  the  construction  of  a  proper  system  of  sewers.    The 
authority  are  also  advised  to  adopt  some  regular  plan  for 
,  the  construction  of  ashpits,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  re- 
inoval  of  the  contents. 

Chailey  Rural.— Mr.  Gravely  has  little  of  interest  to 
-cecord  in  this  district  during  1882.  There  was  an  increase ' 
in  the  mortality  from  chest  complaints  and  from  zymotic 
disease  as  compared  with  18S1,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  ngures,  owing  to  the  absence  of  statistical 
tables.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  fatal  to  four  persons, 
.and  whooping-cough  to  three,  Init  there  were  no  deaths 
from  continued  fever,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox.  The 
general  rate  of  mortality  represented  15*0  per  1,000 
against  1 1  '14  reported  in  18S1,  the  increase  being  attributed 
ito  the  increased  fatality  from  chest  affections. 

Cleator  Moor.— As  in    many  other   districts,   the, 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  Cleator . 
Moor  were  in  1882  considerably  ab^ve  the  average,  62' 
jpenons  dying  from  them  as  against  44  m  the  previous  year. 
The  mortality  amongst  children  was  also  in  excess,  and 
10  th  s  cause  is  attributed  the  increase  in  the  general  death- 
late  from  13*9  per  1,000  to  14*52.     Zymotic  diseases  were 
Jess  fatal  than  in  1881,  but  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina 
occasioned  some  trouble  to  Dr.  Eaton,  who  co  nplains  of  the 
Aeglect  of  the  sufferers  by  their  parents.     The  general 
ignorance  and  carelessness  with  regard  to  infection  are  in- 
deed deplorable.     But  little  sanitary  work'of  importance 
was  carried  on  during  the  year,  but  a  number  of  nuisances 
in  special  localities  were  at>ated. 

East  Dereham. — In  completing  a  system  of  sewerage 
.and  providing  a  public  supply  of  water  of  undoubted 
parity,  Derrham  has  set  an  example  which  many  larger 
4>laces  might  well  follow.  Beyond  the  giving  way  of 
some  of  the  bends  connecting  the  house  drains,  which  has 
iieen  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
aoil  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid,  the  sewerage  system  has 
worked  admirably.  The  water  is  at  tiroes  liable  to  be- 
come discoloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  Mr.  Bird  Vincent, 
the  health  officer,  advises  intending  consumers  to  use  gal- 
vanised iron  pipes  only.  The  year  was  marked  by  a  shaq) 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  the  four  cases  which  occurred 
•each  terminating  fatally,  lliree  deaths  happened  in  one 
bouse  after  a  very  few  hours'  illness,  while  the  fourth  case 
was  rapidly  fatal.  Of  measles  there  were  ten  cases  and 
foor  deaths,  which  arose  from  lung  complications,  -rwenty- 
mx  children  under  two  years  of  age  succumbed  from 
various  maladies,  and  in  referring  10  this  mortality  Mr. 
Vincent  sutes  that  the  plan  of  giving  to  each  parent  when 
<he  birth  of  a  child  is  registered  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Simple  Rules  for  the  Management  of  Infants '  is  bearing 
good  IruiL  The  general  death-rate  represented  16*9  per 
l^ooo^  being  somewhat  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the 
jKCyious  year.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  oondiiions  over  which  a  sanitary  authority  has  little 
-COBBOoX^  and  does  not  justify  the  exaggerated  reports  spr^uf 
abroad  as  to  the  unhealihiness  of  the  town,  to  which 
3Ir.  Vincefit  refers  at  considerable  length. 


Northampton.— During  1882  considerable  attention 
was  devoted  by  Mr.  Lee  Cogan  to  periodical  inspections 
of  various  parts  of  his  district,  where  sanitary  investigations 
were  more  especially  called  for.  A  large  number  of 
streets  and  courts  were  visited  ;  and  defects  of  bad  house 
drainage,  external  drainage,  boih  closet  and  surfiice,  and 
61thiness  and  general  unwholesomeness  of  the  houses,  &c., 
were  noted.  Notices  were  promptly  issued  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  conditions,  but  as  regards  the  special 
localities  inspected  the  report  does  not  say  with  what 
result.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  vrater  company 
there  has  been  no  extension  of  the  supply,  which  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  and  Mr.  Cogan  anticipates 
a  repetition  of  the  inconveniences  experienced  in 
past  years.  The  sewerage  system  does  not  work 
quite  satisfactorily,  especially  as  regards  ventilation, 
and  the  health  officer  properly  draws  attention  to  this 
subject.  Small- pox  appeared  in  the  district  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  continued  to  prevail  until  April, 
causing  altogether  seven  deaths  ;  but  as  three  occurred  in 
a  hospital  outside  the  district,  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
death-roll  of  Northampton.  Toe  outbreak  amply  demon- 
strated the  value  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic,  the 
disease  being  especially  severe  in  those  patients  who  had 
never  been  protected,  and  in  others  who  had  not  been 
revaccinated  the  seriousness  of  the  attack  was  controlled  by 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  performance  of  the  operation  in 
childhood.  To  scarlet  fever  1 1  deaths  are  referred,  most  of 
the  fatal  cases  resulting  from  some  of  the  usual  sequelae  of 
the  disease,  and  not  from  the  primary  intensity  of  the  fever. 
Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  mischievous  agency 
of  schools  in  spreading  the  infection  of  this  disorder,  and 
Mr.  Cogan  fears  that  this  subject  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  from  the  school  authorities.  Together,  the 
zymotic  diseases  accounted  for  92  deaths  out  of  a  total  of 
962  from  al!  causes,  the  death-rates  being  respectively  1 7 
and  18-0  per  1,000. 

RornERiiAM  Urban.— Dr.  I  lard  wickc's  report  reveals 
a  state  of  things  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  town  is. 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  still  deluged  with  smoke,  and 
the  numl>er  of  chimneys  from  which  smoke  is  emitted  un- 
consumed  has  increased,*  while,  owing  to  the  non-enfoYce- 
ment  of  the  by-laws,  the  public  streets  are  frequently  made 
the  receptacles  of  offal  and  rubbish.  In  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  abittoir.  Dr.  llardwicke  expresses  his 
surprise — as  well,  indeed,  he  may — at  again  finding  the 
walls  defiled  by  pieces  of  flesh  thrown  against  them,  where 
they  stick  and  afterwards  decompose  and  become  offensive. 
In  a  previous  report  this  abuse  of  the  premises  was  promi- 
nently brougnt  before  the  authority,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  tine  recommended,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  Some 
additional  sewers  were  laid  during  the  year,  and  a  few 
street  improvements  were  completed,  but  no  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  providing  the  borough  with  an  infec- 
tious hospital,  which  se^ms  sorely  needed.  Estimating 
the  population  at  35,547  persons.  Dr.  Hardwicke  returns 
the  death-rate  at  20*98,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  recorded  in  1881,  and  slightly  at>ove  the  annual 
average  for  nitre  years.  To  zymotic  diseases  loi  deaths 
were  referred,  measles  accounting  for  48,  scarlet  fever  for 
24,  and  whooping-cough  lor  11.  All  three  disorders  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  epidemics,  but  the  report  con- 
tains little  mention  of  the  circumstances  attending  their 
origin  and  spread  beyond  a  comment  on  the  extraordinary 
belief  amongst  parents  that  children  must  inevitably  suffer 
from  one  or  all  of  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Stockport  Rural  (Hazel  Grove  Division).— Sanitary 
worn  progresses  in  this  district,  improvement  being  noted  in 
avariety  of  directions,  notably  in  reconstructing  oU  ashpits, 
in  the  demolition  of  old  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  more 
wholesome  dwellings.  In  referring  to  the  requirements  6i 
the  township  of  Norbury  for  increa.sed  facilities  for  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  and  to  the  subject  generally,  Mr.  Moore 
repeats  a  suggestion  that  the  main  sewers  should  be  venti- 
lated by  means  of  downspouts  attached  to  houses,  in  pre- 
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ference  to  the  street  grids.  In  the  hitter  cafe,  he  observes, 
the  noxious  gas  is  lil^rated  in  close  proximity  to  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  dwellings,  whereby  the  inhabitants  are 
liable  to  have  imparted  to  them  the  germs .  of  zymotic 
disease,  and  pedestrians  passing  along  the  road,  particu- 
larly during  the  prevalence  of  strong  winds,  run  great  risks. 
But  there  are  risks  connected  with  the  connection  of  rain- 
water pipes  with  the  drain,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  takes  no 
account,  and  which  make  it  im|x>ssible  to  endorse  his  ad- 
vice (see  •  Hints  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,'  page  349).  Little  of 
interest  is  noted  in  regard  to  the  mortality  statistics,  which, 
as  a  whole,  were  favourable  to  the  district,  the  death-rate 
being  as  low  as  14*8  per  1,000.  Zymotic  disease  caused 
i^  deaths  out  of  the  total  of  109,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  outbreak  of  measles  and  of  scarlet  fever,  there 
was  no  special  prevalence  of  these  disorders. 

Watford. — The  water  supply  of  this  town  is  still  inter- 
mittent, which,  in  addition  to  causing  much  personal  incon- 
venience, induces  great  and  wilful  waste.  To  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  21  deaths  were  referred  i'l  1882, 
measles  (which  was  of  an  unusually  &tal  form)  being 
credited  with  nine,  scarlatina  witK  four,  and  typhoid  fever 
with  two.  Commenting  on  the  need  for  an  infectious 
hospital.  Dr.  Brett  advises  that,  until  this  has  been  pro- 
vided, the  infirmary  wards  should  be  opened  for  non -pauper 
cases.  This  is  far  from  a  commendable  arrangement,  for 
the  independent  poor  are  naturally  reluctant  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  workhouse  or  its  belongings.  Isolated 
accommodation  could  best  be  provided  by  a  combination 
of  the  rural  and  urban  authorities  for  the  erectionof  a  joint 
hospital.  This  scheme  has  worked  reroaricably  well 
elsewhere.  Including  those  registered  in  the  workhouse, 
181  deaths  occurred  in  the  district,  equal  to  a  death-rate 
of  17-96  per  ifOOQ,  but,  excluding  the  pauper  inmates,  this 
is  reduced  to  14*49,  ^he  rate  properly  due  to  Watford 
being  15*68. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

4,550.        (1882.)        IXDICATIXG     THE     PRESENCE      OR 

Absence  of  Waver  in  Cisterns,  &c.    J.  Shaw  &  F. 
Milan,  Engineers,  Lockwood,   Huddcrsfield,  Yorkshire. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  appa- 
ratus which  will  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  water 
in  cisterns,  or  other  vessels  or  pipes,  and  also  to  provide 
the  said  apparatus  wich  alarums,  when  either  the  water 
pipes,  boiler,  or  cistern  is  empty  or  deranged. 

Fig.  1  is  elevation  of  apparatus  they  employ,  and  fig.  2 
is  section  of  same  showing  internal  parts.  The  apparatus 
is  fixed  in  some  convenient  place  below  the  cistern  and 
connected  by  pi|)c  a  to  either  the  pipes,  boiler,  or 
cistern,  as  thought  detirable,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  illus- 
tration it  is  assumed  that  the  said  pipe  is  in  communication 
with  a  cistern,  or  water  pipes  and  boilers,  b  is  a  hollow 
spring  or  diaphragm  connected  to  the  pipe  A.  and  capable 
of  expanding  and  contracting  by  the  internal  pressure  of 
water.  The  other  end  of  the  said  spring  is  connected  by 
link  c  to  the  toothed  segment  i>,  hinged  at  £,  and  gearing 
with  the  pinion  f.  A  pipe  v.  ir«  also  connected  to  the 
pipe  A,  and  is  provided  with  a  valve  11,  and  an  alarum 
whistle  I.  As  almost  every  cistern  will  varv  in  size,  or 
will  be  placed  at  different  altitudes,  the  dial  plate  j  will 
have  to  be  graduated  to  suit  each  case ;  they  therefore  form 
a  circular  slot  K  in  the  said  dial  plate,  and  secure  therein 
loose  signal  tablets  l  and  m.  A  tap  N  can  be  employed 
for  cuttlnc:  off  the  connection  l^ctween  the  water  and  indi- 
cator. The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows.  After 
the  parts  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  cistern  full  of  water, 
the  pressure  thereof  would  lie  sufficient  as  to  expand  the 
hollow  spring  n  and  move  the  segment  on  its  centre, 
operating  the  pioion  f  in  such  manner  as  to  move  the 
.  finger,  or  pointer  r,  to  the  tablet  m,  indicating  a  full  cis- 
tern; but  if  the  said  cistern  wis  empty,  the' pressure  of 


water  would  be  less,  and  the  hollow  spring  k  would  there- 
fore Contract,  moving  the  segment  and  wheel  in  an.  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  bring  the  pointer  p  to  the  tablet  l, 
indicating  an  empty  cistern.  So  far  as  the  cistern  only 
being  empty  there  is  no  fear  of  immediate  danger,  but 
should  the  pipes  between  the  cistern  and  boiler  be  empty 
also,  there  would  be  no  pressure  in  the  hollow  spring,  and 
therefore  it  would  contract  more  and  more,  operating  the 
pinion  and  pointer  through  the  agency  of  the  segment^ 


PIC  .1  . 

until  the  pointer  comes  into  contact  with  the  electric  con« 
tact  maker  R,  whereby  an  electric  circuit  would  be  com- 
pleted and  alarm  bells  sounded,  thus  indicating  apparttas 
empty.  If  the  pipes  between  the  boiler  and  supply  cistern 
or  any  of  the  outlets  be  stopped  up  by  frost,  dirt,  or  other 
cause,  the  pressure  in  the  pipes  would  be  great,  and  ex- 
pand the  hollow  spring  to  such  an  extent  as  to  operate  the 
pinion  and  bring  the  pointer  again«t  the  contact  maker  R*. 
whereby  the  electric  alarm  would  be  sounded,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  pressure  in  the  pipes  would  life  the 
weighted  valve  ii,  allowing  water  or  steam  to  escape, 
thereby  preventing  any  further  damage,  whilst  the  escaped 
steam  would  blow  off  the  whistle  i. 

1,906.      (1883.)       iMrROVEMEXTS  IX    StOVES.      J.   A 

Harrison  &  T.  F.  Shillington,  Belfast,     [dt/.] 

lliis  invention  reUites  to  various  improvements  in  the 
stoves  described  in  the  patent  dated  Aug.  20,  1873,  Ncx 

2,749. 

1  he  present  improvement^  are  illustrated  in  the  acoom- 
panving  drawings,  in  which  fig.  I  is  a  vertical  cential 
section  of  one  form  of  this  iftiproved  stove.  Figs.  2  and  j 
represent  a  horizontal  section  and  a  front  elevation,  dmru 
to  an  -eiilarged  scale,  of  part  of  the  said  stove.  Fig.  4  is  a 
verticttT central  section,  and  fig.  5  is  a  horiiootal  section  of 
anOtliie»l^rm  or  modification  of  the  improved  stove. 

One ''object  in  view  is  to  provide  simple,  conve 
and  efficient  meahi  foi^  ^e  removal  oS  ashes^from  thostore 
without  causing  the  dust  to  rise  and  spread  thfo^gfa  tW 
room.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  they  form  a  cuDber 
or  receptacle,  a,  for  the  dust  and  ashes,  in  the  base  belov 
the  fuel  chamber,  B,  as  shown  in  fig.  i.  The  receptacle  a 
is  provided  with  a  tightly- fitting  door,  c,  hi  fto^t,  aai 
when  necessaiy^  with  a  removable  tian,  D,  to  receive  t^ 
foHiDg  ashes.  The  bottom  of  the  fuel  duunber«  ■»  is•O0^ 
times  niade  without  firebars  or  other  gmtfm,  tad  ti  Ikf" 
preferably  formM  of  ft  solid  fire-cldy  uab^  E»  ii  T 
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6g.  I.     In  front  of  the  solid  bottom  and  inside  the  air 
door,  F,  they  form  an  aperture  or  passage  leading  into  the 


ashes  receptacle  below.  This  aperture  is  provided  wiih  a 
grating,  G,  so  that  when  the  refuse  is  being  removed  from 
the  stove  the  dur.t  and  ashes  only  will  fall  into  the  recep- 
tacle. To  prevent  the  falling  forward  of  the  fuel  on  the 
said  grating,  they  provide  a  bar,  H,  similar  to  that  em- 
ployMl  in  the  stoves  described  in  the  said  former  specifica- 
tion, with  the  exception  that  it  has  a  row  of  teeth,  h^ 
projecting  downwards,  which  teeth  retain  the  large  pieces 
of  fuel  in  the  fuel  chamber,  but  allow  the  ashes  to  fall 
through,  between,  or  below  them.  The  bar  H  is  hinged  at 
one  end  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forms  a  door,  which  can 
be  readily  opened  for  the  removal  of  large  pieces  of  fuel. 
According  to  one  arrangement,  instead  of  making  the 
bottom  of  the  fuel  chamber,  b,  a  solid  slab,  they  provide 
the  same  with  a  central  grating,  i,  preferably  made  circular, 
as  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5,  and  having  si  rod,  K,  attached 
to  it  at  one  side,  which  rod  passes  out  through  the  body  of 
the  stove,  so  that  thie  attendant  can  move  it  backward  and 
forward,  and  theieby  shake  the  ashes  and  dust  down 
through  the  said  grating  into  the  receptacle  A,  or  drawer  D. 
When  they  provide  this  improved  stove  with  a  bottom 
grating  or  with  fire-bars  below  the  fuel,  they  provide  for 
the  admission  of  air  by  means  of  an  air-door,  and  the  air 
on  enterinc;  will  pass  down  through  the  front  grating,  G, 
into  the  a*>hes  receptacle.  A,  and  thence  to  the  fuel  through 
the  fire-bars  or  grating,  i,  in  the  base  of  the  fuel  chamber. 
Instead  of  admitting  the  air  through  the  said  air-door  as 
above  described,  it  can  be  admitted  through  the  ash-door, 
c,  which  opens  directly  into  the  ashes  recepucle.  A,  using 
the  upper  door  simply  for  cleaning  out  the  fuel  chamber. 

1,944.  (1883.)  Means  for  Faciutating  the 
Application  and  use  of  Apparatus  for  Detecting 
Leaks  in  Water  or  Gas  Pipes.  J.  J.  Taylor,  C.E., 
Westminster.     [6d,] 

This  invention  relates  to  improved  means  for  facilitating 
more  especially  the  use  of  telephones  or  microphones  for 
detecting  leaks  on  the  s)'stem  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Abbott  Quincey-KotStbtaiing^Ute  July  19, 1882, 
and  numbered  3,430,  and  has  for  object  the  avoidance  of 
the  necessity  for  fixing  a  stop-cock  in  the  ssrvice  pipe 
before  the  existence  of  waste  can  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
also  applicable  to  cases  where  means  other  than  telephones 
or  microphones  are  employed  for  distinguishing  the  sounds 
occauoned  by  the  passage  of  water  or  gas  running  to 
waste.  ...... 

The  invention  consists  in  connecting  to  the  pipe  or 
channel  in  which  leakage  or  flow  is  to  be  detected,  a  pro- 
loD^tion  or  projecting  piece  composed  of  a  material 
which  is  a  good  coodoctor  of  sound,  such  proloDgatioo  or 
projectiog  piece  being  cootinned  from  the  said  pipe  or 
dumnel  up  to,  or  as  far  as,  the  ground  or  other  accessible 
pwiiion.    The  telepliooe,  microphooe,  or  other  appamtos 


for  det«^cting  the  sound  can  then  easily  be  applied  to  the 
end  of  the  said  prolongation  or  projecting  piece  without 
disturbing  the  ground  or  other  material  surrounding  the 
pipe,  and  without  requiring  a  stop-cock  or  special  box  to 
surround  the  same. 

As  leakage  in  water  mains  and  connection  pipes  unac- 
companied by  consumption  generally  occurs  only  at  night, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  inspector  of  waste  should  have  some 
simple  means  of  finding  the  position  of  each  house  con- 
nection, and  of  being  able  to  hear  leakage  through  it, 
without  touching  the  pipe  itself,  which  may  be  at  a 
distsmce  of  two  ^t  or  more  below  the  ground,  and  as  in 
many  waterworks  these  communication  pipes  are  not 
provided  %^th  any  stop-cocks  or  nteans  of  access  from  the 
surface,  the  present  invention  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  such  means  of  access,  and  to  provide  a  cheaper 
means  of  access  in  the  ca^e  of  new  services  than  any  here- 
tofore in  use ;  it  also  marks  the  position  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  so  that  the  inspector  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
such  position,  and  in  ascertaining  by  the  sound,  either 
by  day  or  night,  whether  leakage  is  going  on  or  not. 


FICS. 


ric.7. 


ric.io. 
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Fig.  I  illustrates  one  arrangement.  A  is  the  pipe  or 
channel  in  which  the  leakage  or  flow  is  to  be  detected,  b 
is  the  prolongation  or  projecting  piece  which  forms  the 
sound  chamber,  and  which  may  ht  conveniently  formed  of 
a  length  of  iron  pipe,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  welded 
or  otherwise  attached  a  forked  piece  c,  in  the  branches  of 
which  are  formed  holes,  through  which  is  passed  a  bolt  D 
for  secunng  the  prolongation  or  sound  chamt)er  to  the  pipe 
or  channel  A,  and  lor  obtaining  good  contact  between  tne 
sound  chamber  and  the  saki  pipe  or  channel.  The  upper 
end  of  the  sound  chamber  B  may  be  closed  by  a  cap  e  or 
by  being  welded  over,  a*  c*.  in  some  cose.'t  it  may  be 
broaden^  out,  as  &liown,  to  offer  a  larger  surface,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  easily  found  for  the  application  of  the 
telephone,  microphone  sounding  rod,  or  other  sound 
transmitting  or  increasing  device.  By  removing  the  cap  K 
access  can  be  had  to  the  pipe  A  through  the  hcSlow  sound 
chamber  B^for  the  application  direct  thereto  of  the.  stem  .of 
the  telephone  or  other  instrument  employed.  Fig.  a 
illustrates  an  arrangement  more  espedaJly  applicable  to 
Dew  pipes  or  channels,  the  pipe  A  being  threaded  through 
the  bow  c,  or  the  latter  passed  over  the  pipe  A  when  ue 
latter  is  being  fixed.    Tbe  set  screwy  senres  to  lecitre  the 
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apparatus  to  the  pipe  A  in  the  required  position.  Figs.  5 
and  4  iihistrate  arrangements  in  which  the  prolongation 
or  sound  chamber  b  is  connected  to  the  pipe  A  by  clips  or 
cramps  and  bolts  and  nuts.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  sound 
chamber  B,  compose<I  of  a  plain  piece  of  pipe,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  notched  out  so  as  to  fit  over  the  pipe  A, 
and  in  order  to  c;)use  the  sides  of  the  said  notch  to  spring 
lightly  against  the  pipe  A  the  lower  end  of  the  sound 
chamber  B  may  be  split  up  a  short  distance  as  at  G.  The 
sound  chamber  B  may  be  filled  with  dry  wood  F  to  facili- 
tate the  transmission  of  sound.  Fig.  6  illustrates  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  sound  chamber  B  is  connected 
to  the  pipe  A  by  means  of  a  short  length  of  lead  pipe  H, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  split,  and  the  two  branches  thus^ 
formed  are  squeezed  round  the  pipe  A  after  the  manner  of 
a  clip.  This  arrangement  combines  great  cheapness  with 
good  contact  between  the  sound  chamber  and  the  pipe, 
and  avoids  i>alvanic  action  between  them.  In  the  examples, 
above  descril)ed,  und  shown  in  the  fig«.  I  to  6  of  the! 
drawings,  the  prolongation  or  sound  chamber  B  is  not 
connected  internally  with  the  pipe  or  channel  A,  so  as  to ; 
allow  water  or  gas  to  pxss  into  it ;  but  in  fig.  7  the  pro- 
longation or  sound  chamber  B  is  screwed  into  a  X  piece  l- 
in  the  wrought  iron  pipe  A,  so  that  water  or  gas,  as  thej 
case  may  be,  can  pass  from  the  pipe  A  to  the  end  of  the' 
sound  chamber  B.  Fig.  8  shows  a  similar  arrangement! 
applied  to  a  lead  pipe  A,  the  T  piece  I  being  furnished  at- 
each  end  with  screw  unions  K  K.  Instead  of  filling  the; 
sound  chamber  with  dry  wood,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  it  may 
be  tille.l  with  cenient,  or  with  carbon,  or  other  good' 
sound -conducting  miterial.  If  carbon  be  employed  it 
may  be  preparecl  as  for  microphonic  use,  or  be  employed" 
as  a  rod. 

2,099.  (1883.)  Apparatus  for  Flusiung  Water-j 
Closets  and  Urinals,  &c.  J.  Haigh,  Wc^t  Brorn- 
wich,  Staffordshire.     [6</.] 

This  irivention  has  reference  principally  to  water-closets 
and  consists  of  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the: 
parts  of  apparatus  for  flushing.  The  invention  is,  however,: 
applicable  to  the  flashing  of  urinals  and  to  other  like- 
purposes. 


To  desrribc  the  invention  in  connection  with  a  water- 
closet  the  cut  shows  a  side  elevation  and  part  longitudinal; 
section. 

The  service  pipe  of  the  water-closet,  which  is  made  of 
iron,  risc-j  through  the  bottom  of  the  water  cistern  to  a 
height  somewhat  below  the  water  level.  Over  the  service 
pipe  is  an  inverted  cup  or  bell  jointed  to  a  lever  and  sup- 
ported in  its. raised  position  by  a  counterbalance  weight. 
The  lower  edge  of  this  bell  is  scolloped  or  has  an  undulat-j 
ing  figure  so  ihat  when  the  said  edge  rests  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern  there  is  a  free  passage  for  water  to  the- 
interior  of  the  bell.  Fixed  in  the  interior  of  the  bell,  and 
at  its  top,  is  a  short  copper  pipe  which  slides  watertight 
upon  and  constitutes  a  )>rolongation  of  the  service  pipe. 
Openings  at  the  top  of  this  sliding  pipe  permit  of  a  free; 
passage  of  water. 


The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :— When  the 
cord  or  chain  of  the  apparatus  is  pulled  it  depresses  the 
end  of  the  lever  carrying  the  bell.  By  this  depression  of 
the  bell  the  pipe  fixed  in  its  interior  is  depressed  upon  the 
service  pipe  until  its  openings  are  below  the  water  level 
Water  entering  the  service  pipe  through  these  openings,  a 
syphon  action  is  set  up,  the  service  pipe  constituting  the 
long  leg  of  I  he  syphon  and  the  bell  the  short  leg.  The  flow 
of  water  down  the  service  pipe  continues  until  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern  sinks  below  the  scollops  on  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  bell,  when  air  entering  the  bell  the  flow 
of  water  ceases.  In  order  to  prevent  waste  of  water  by  the 
fixing  of  the  lever  carrying  the  bell,  the  apparatus  is  used 
in  connection  with  a  divided  cistern  in  which  the  fixing 
down  of  the  lever  closes .  the  communication  between  the 
two  compartments  of  the  cistern  as  is  well  understood. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


DR.    JAEGER'S    SYSTEM    OF    SANITARY 
WOOLLEN  CLOTHING. 

Men  riON  has  been  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sanitary  Record  of  the  Sanitary  Woollen 
Clothing  invented  by  Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart,  which  wis 
introduced  here  about  three  years  since  in  the  form  of 
undercltHhing  for  both  sexe^,  and  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  many  members  of  the  medicjil  profession. 
The  underclothing,  however,  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
system  advocated  by  the  inventor,  who  contends  that 
every  article  of  clothing  should  be  composed  of  pore 
wool,  and  that  bed  clothing  should  be  made  of  the 
same  material.  The  introduction  of  the  underclothing 
would  appear  to  have  been  effected  before  the  promoten 
were  ready  to  carry  out  their  projects,  for  the  establish- 
ments they  opened  were  suddenly  closed,  much  to  the 
regret  of  many  who  were  pr.-pared  to  aid  the  move- 
ment, and  the  underclothing  could  only  be  obtained 
at  one  or  two  establishments  for  the  sale  of  hygiecic 
clothing,  and  has  almost  been  forgotten.  At  length 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Sanitary  Woollen  Clothing  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  its 
entirely.  Dr.  Jaeger  ha<«  relegated  his  patent  rights  to  Dr. 
Jaeger's  Sanitary  Woollen  System  Company,  limited, 
and  premises  hive  l)een  taken  at  42  and  43  Fore 
Street.  E.C.,  which  will  shortly  be  opened,  and  these 
will  be  supplemented  by  others  for  retail  business  in 
London  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  the  trade 
develops  itself.  As  the  writer  proposes  to  return  to  this 
subject  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  a*'e  completed,  it  is 
only  needful  now  to  state  that  an  opportunity  has  been 
accorded  him  of  examining  many  of  the  patterns  proix)sed 
to  be  iutroduced  for  diflerent  kinds  of  clothing.  Besides 
the  underclothing,  he  has  seen  the  material  intended  for 
boots,  for  outer  garments  both  for  men  and  women,  even 
including  lace  for  trimmings,  all  of  pure  wool  and  of  a 
most  silky  texture  ;  also  for  hats  and  for  bed-clothes,  the 
latter  being  of  a  desirable  character.  Tailors  will  be  kept 
on  the  premises  for  the  making  of  men*s  clothing,  and  a 
ladies'  depjrtment  with  female  assistants  has  been  esub- 
lished.  One  advantage  of  Dr.  Jaeggr'<  system  is  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  weight  of  clothing  usually  worn, 
while  warmth  in  those  regions  of  the  b  »dy  which  require 
the  most  care  is  duly  provided  for.  The  underckxhing 
has  been  extensively  worn  since  its  introduciion,  and  hts 
received  a  general  consensus  of  approval  on  its  imriiuic 
merits. 


NELSON'S   FUEL.ECONOMISING  AND  SMOKE- 
CONSUMING  GRATE. 
Messrs.    James    Nelson*  &  Sons,    Iroofoonders  and 
Ironmongers,  of  Briggate,  Leeds,  havfc  Introduced  a  nt^ 
grate,  the  result  of  experiments  carriM  out  by  tbem  at 
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fgestion  of  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  of  Leeds,  whose 
to  economise  fuel  are  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
rale  in  question,  which  is  illustrated  in  section  and 
ion,  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  being  com- 
entirdy  of  lire-clay  of  solid  proportions,  with  the 


ball-valve ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lever  begins  to  be  raised 
the  cut-off  closes,  and  the  water  is  shut  off  from  the  ball- 
valve.  The  further  motion  of  the  lever  in  the  case  of  a 
syphon-cistern  starts  the  aation  of  the  syphon,  and  in  an 
ordinary  double-valve  cistern  opens  the  outlct-valve. 
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ion  of  the  front  and  bars,  which  are  of  iron.  Its  prin- 
>eculiarity  consists  in  the  shape  of  the  back  and  the 
sker,  which  the  drawings  clearly  depict.  3y  causing 
ick  fire-clay  back  to  project  forward,  and  carrying 
e-basket  some  distance  liack wards  underneath  it, 
:ter  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  retort  or 
e,  and  by  this  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  fire- 
n  intense  heat  is  generated,  combustion  is  rendeied  far 
perfect,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  effected  so  is 
reduction  of  smoke  reduced.  The  great  body  of 
ly  employed,  coupled  with  the  shape  of  the  grate, 
s  the  radiation  of  a  great  amount  of  heat.  This 
can  be  obtained  with  a  much  smaller  consumption  of 
9[  using  in  addition  Mr.  Pridcin  Teale's  Economiser 
eel  to  the  front,  by  which  a  slow-combustion  fire  is 
ed.  Thus  a  fire,  burning  brightly  and  freely,  or 
,  is  effected  at  will  by  this  simple  change.  The 
advantages  of  this  grate  are  its  adaptability  to  any 
^  or  fireplace,  the  simple  mode  of  fixing,  and  the 
ice  at  which  it  can  be  sold.  The  great  fault  hitherto 
mt  in  all  improved  grates  dealing  with  smoke  con- 
Ion  or  the  economisation  of  fuel  has  been  their  price, 
is  very  evident  that  if  the  creation  of  smoke  is  to  be 
ited,  grates  must  be  obtainable  the  retail  price  of 
renders  them  available  for  all  classes  of  houses, 
t.  Nelson  &  Sons  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
ss  in  this  direction,  for  they  claim  that  they  can 
X  their  invention  at  a  price  that  will  enable  biulders 
tages  or  small  properties  to  adopt  it,  while  it  is  also 
e  of  being  elaborated  in  the  most  costly  manner, 
portunity  will  be  accorded  the  public  of  seeing  this 
It  the  approaching  International  Health  Exhibition, 


NEW  WATER-WASTE   PREVENTER. 

llostrate  an  improved  form  of  water- waste  preventer 
ihing  cistern,  lately  patented  by  Mr.  £.  Howard, 
itroduced  by  Hayward  Tyler  &  Co.,  of  S4  White- 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

vard's  patent  cistern  is  a  single  box-cistern,  and 
>re  of  moderate  size  and  weight ;  but  is  free  from 
advantages  attending  almost  all  other  single  box- 
s,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
of  the  ball  valve-lever,  and  yet  the  water  is  perfectly 
from  entering  the  cistern  before  it  begins  to  escape. 
\  effected  by  the  patent  admission-valve,  which  has 
closing  cut-off  between  the  supply  and  the  ball- 
When  the  cistern  is  at  rest  this  valve  is  held  open 
arm  of  the  lever,  so  that  the  cistern  is  filled  by  the 


These  water-waste  preventers  have  been  specially  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities  of  the  New  River  Company,  as 


conforming  with  their  recent  regulations ;  and  from  their 
simplicity,  cheapness,  and  excellent  flushing  properties 
they  are  certain  to  become  favourites  wherever  they  are 
introduced.  They  are  suited  for  all  classes  of  closets, 
lavatories,  &c.  Every  detail  of  the  design  has  evidently 
been  carefully  studied ;  and  as  every  cistern  is  tested 
thoroughly  before  leaving  the  -works,  they  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  act  well.  The  makers,  whose  »tyle  of 
workmanship  is  well  known,  have  given  speciil  attention 
to  producing  the  various  classes  of  fittings  required  by  the 
somewhat  strict  regulations  introduced  by  the  leading 
water  companies  in  London  and  elsewhere. 


THE  TEMPERER  (DR.  BOND'S  PATENT),  FOR 
RAPID  COOLING  OF  MILK,  BEER,  AND 
OTHER  LIQUIDS. 

This  appliance  is  intended  to  be  used  mainly  for  refri- 
gerating purposes,  though  it  can  be  employed  equally  well 
for  warming,  where  required.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz.,  a  refrigerator  (available  also  as  a  warmer)  and  a 
reservoir,  and  is  thus  complete  in  itself,  requiring  neither 
a  fixed  tank,  force-pump,  pipes,  or  plumbers*  work  of  any 
kind  to  fit  it  for  work,  the  only  requisite  for  this  purpose 
being  a  supply  of  water  that  can  be  conveyed  to  it  by 
hand  or  by  a  pump  from  a  well  or  other  convenient  source. 
The  refrigerator  is  a  circular  vessel  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  from  12  inches  in  height  upwards,  which  may 
be  placed  to  stand  on  top  of  any  convenient  support. 
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according  to  the  height  of  the  chum  or  other  vessel  to  be 
filled  fr^m  it.  It  consists  of  three  or  more  lenticular 
chambers  placed  on  and  communicating  with  one  another, 
with  an  outlet  and  an  inlet,  by  means  of  which  water  can 
be  passed  through  its  interior  whilst  the  milk  or  other 
liquid  to  be  cooled  flows  over  the  exterior,  and  with  a 
special  internal  arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  water 


The  price  of  the  temperer  is  as  follows.  Refrigerator 
alone  from  2/.  lOf.,  according  to  size.  Reservoir  to  hold 
fifty  gallons,  with  milk  vessel  complete,  3/. ;  ditto  to  hold 
100  gallons,  4/>  FuU  instructions  for  use  are  supplied  with 
the  appliance.     Every  part  of  it  is  easily  dean^. 

The  Temperer  docs  not  involve  any  necessary  waste  of 
water.     Where  the  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  a  well. 


is  made  to  circulate  through  the  interior  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  it.  The  water 
reauired  for  this  purpose  is  conveyed  by  means  of  an 
elastic  tube  from  the  reservoir,  close  to  which  the  refri- 
gerator stands,  and  a  second  elastic  tube  carries  it  away  to 
the  level  of  the  bottom  X)f  the  reservoir  outside,  where  it 
may  be  allowed  to  waste  or  be  collected  for  use  again. 
Where  a  tank  already  exists,  or  where  water  is  laid  on  by 
high  pressure  supply  in  pipes,  the  refrigerator  may  be  used 
without  the  reservoir,  bting  connected  directly  with  the 
tank  or  pipes. 

The  re>ervoir  is  a  circular  tank  which  stands  on  the 
ground,  or  at  a  slight  distance  above  it,  close  to  the  refri- 
gerator, and  may  be  supplied  with  water  poured  into  it  by 
hand  or  pumped  into  it  from  an  adjoining  pump.  It 
holds  from  fifty  gillons  and  upwards,  hccording  to  size, 
and  is  provided  with  a  special  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  it  will,  when  once  started,  continue  to  supply  the 
refrigerator  until  it  becomes  quite  exhausted.  The  vessel 
containing  the  milk  or  other  liquid  to  be  cooled  may  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  reservoir,  so  that  the  liquid  will  flow 
direct  iiito  the  receptacle. on  top  of  the  refrigerator. 

The  statement  frequently  made  respecting  the  cooling 
power  of  refrigerators,  that  *  they  will  cool  w  ///a;/^  gallons 
per  hour,'  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  very  calculated  to 
mislead  without  further  information.  For  the  cooling 
power  of  such  an  appliance  depends  on  six  conditions, 
viz.  :  I,  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  or  other  liquid 
to  be  cooled  is  supplied  ;  2,  the  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  cool  the  milk ;  3,  the  rate  at  which  the 
ihilk  is  supplied  ;  4,  the  temperature  of  the  water  supplied ; 
5,  the  rate  at  which  it  is  supplied  ;  and  6,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  during  the  operation.  No  statement  in  regard 
to  cooling  power  is  worth  anything  unless  it  gives  details 
on  all  these  points,  and  any  statement  made  for  any  one 
combination  of  them  would  be  untrustworthy  if  any  of  the 
conditions  were  varied.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Temperer 
that  it  will  give  as  good  results  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
by  any  appliance  from  a  given  quantity  of  water  under  any 
combination  of  conditions,  and  that  these  results  are  equsd 
to  those  obtainable  from  much  higher- priced  appliances. 


and  is  limited  in  amount,  it  may,  by  a  proper  arrangement, 
be  used  over  and  over  again  without  any  loss. 

A  NEW  SELF-ACTING  LAMPEXTINGUISHER. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  attention  called  by  our  *  Rovuig 
Commissioner '  to  the   constant  danger  arising  from  the 
upsetting  of  mineral  oil-lamps,  has  been  the  introduction  to 
our  notice  of  a  new  self-acting  lamp-extinguisher,  caJculaled 
to  prevent  the  accidents  to  which  he  has  alluded.    1^ 
article  in  question  is  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  R.  Ogden, 
of  13  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  oif 
Liverpool,  who,  thongh  entirely  uncoimected  with  the  lamp 
trade,  have  realised  the  serious  defect  in  the  present  style  of 
burners  and  endeavoured  to  overcome  it.     An  illustratioa 
of  their  invention  will  be  found  below.     Its  action  is  as 
follows.     To  make  the  arrangement  as  clearly  understood 
as  possible,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  burner  is  ooe 
of  those  to  which  an  extinguisher  is  fixed,  that  is  to  say, 
one  that  has  a  lever  at  the  side,  as  shown  at  A,  which,  hf 
being  drawn  down,  causes  a  small  plate  to  ftU  upon  the 
light,  and  extinguish  it.     This  arrangement,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  self-acting,  as  it  1ms  to  be  actuated  bf 
the  hand  before  being  brought  into  operation,  and  is  6f 
little  or  no  use  in  the  case  of  an  upset,     lliis  inventioo 
is,   however,   completely  automatic  and  unerring  in  its 
effects.     The  drawing  represents  a  duplex  bumer,    B  is 
a  balance-ball  or  weight  of  solid  metal,  connected  with  the 
mechanism,  and  suspended  from  the  fountain  or  ml^bolder, 
which  always  maintains  a  perpendicular  position,  which- 
ever way  the  lamp  is  turned.    Above  this  will  be  obsenFed 
two  discs,  also  of  metal,  which  are  so  arranged  that  im- 
mediately the  lamp  is  turned  over  to  an  angle  of,  say,  45 
degrees,  as  shown  by  the  thin  line*,  they  separate ;  the 
lower  one  by  the  action  of  the  weight  causing  the  upper 
one   to  assume  a  position  similar  to  that  diown  in  tbe 
illustration,  which,  l)eing  connected  with  n  simple  csldi  or 
trigger — as  simple  as  the  arrangement  for  setting  a  com- 
mon mouse  trap — sets  it  free,  and  this  again/Deiqg  io 
connection  with  a  spring,  forces  a  plate  ower  the  l^t  sad 
extinguishes  it  instantly.    The  balaiioe-wc»|^  srarin  is 
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connectioa  with  what  may  be  termed  a  cup  and  ball,  or 
universal  jomt,  moving  freely  in  any  direction  in  which  the 
lamp  is  turned.  Nothing  is  here  left  to  chance ;  turn  the 
lamp  in  any  direction  desired  to  the  required  angle  for 
bringing  the  mechanism  into  action,  and  the  light  is  ex- 


in  various  forms,  that  shown  to  the  writer  consisting  of 
holes  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  six  . 
inches  apart  in  the  centre,  and  rather  iarther  apart  in  the 
border  of  the  quilt.    These  perforations  were  61kd  in  with  . 
specially  constructed    double-eyeletted    buttons,    whidi 


tinguished  ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  recommendations 
is  that  the  lamp  cannot  be  lighted  until  the  extinguishini^ 
appliance  is  tixed  ready  for  action  should  danger  arise. 
Although  shown  as  an  attachment  to  a  duplex  lamp,  this 
extinguisher  is  equally  applicable  to  a  single  wick  of  the 
commonest  character,  the  invention  being  a  supplemental 
one,  and  not  necessitating  alterations  in  the  burner  itself. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invention  will  be  placed  in 
hands  that  will  apply  it  to  the  cheaper  de<aiption  of 
lamps  which,  as  our  *  Roving  Commissioner '  has  pointed 
out,  are  productive  of  the  greater  number  of  accidents. 


THE   NEW   PATENT   SANITARY  VENTILATED 
DOWN   QUILT. 

When  the  eider-down  quilt  was  first  introduced,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  most  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious,  addi- 
tion to  our  bed-clothing.  Imitations  of  it  have  ap> 
peared,  and  at  the  present  time  so-called  eider-down  quilts 
are  to  be  purchased  at  prices  that  pUce  them  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  section  of  society.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  be  urged  against  these  coverings  being  filled  with 
other  materials  than  that  of  the  down  of  the  Iceland  duck, 
providing  the  fillings  are  properly  purified,  and  sanitary 
conditions  thus  complied  with.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  one  essential  condition  has  throughout  been 
wanting;  and  that  is  ventilation,  which  the  present  inven- 
tion seeks  to  supply,  so  as  to  render  down  quilts  in  every 
sense  a  healthy  bed-covering.  Up  to  the  present  time 
objections  have  been  urged  that  a  feeling  of^  oppression, 
and  an  undue  amount  of  perspiration,  result  from  the  use 
of  these  coverings. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  *  Sanitary  Ventilated 
Quilt,'  as  a  partner  of  a  large  firm  of  upholsterers  in  the 
West  of  Enjgland,  has  for  some  time  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  old  form  of  quilt, 
and  has  devised  a  simple  but  ingenious  means  of  remedying 
the  defect,  by  allowing  the  emanations  from  the  body  to 
escape  in^ead  of 'being  injuriously  retained  within  the 
iwddothes.    The  improvement  is  effected  by  perforation 


perform  three  operations,  viz.,  they  keep  in  the  down, 
do  the  quilting,  and  ventilate  at  the  same  time. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  inventor  to  test  his  idea 
were  assisted  in  by  Dr.  James  Cheese,  of  Exeter,  who 
certifies  that  they  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing character.    A  kind  of  steam-bath  was  improvised, 
and  a  quilt  of  the  old  kind,  and  one  of  the  ventilated  ones, 
were  subjected  to  its  action,  a  large  sheet  of  looking-glass 
being  placed  above  them.     From  the  unventilaied  quilt 
not  a  particle  of  film  was  observed  upon  the  glass,  but 
with  the  new  invention  exhalations  were  freely  given  off. 
Vet  the  loss  of  warmth  with  the  ventilatetl  quilt  was 
very  small,  amounting  to  only  about  a**  Fahr.   The  simple 
apparatus  employed  was  constructed  to  represent  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  amount  of  heat  likely  to  be  thrown  off  by 
a  sleeper,  and  the  gentlemen  who  experimented,  besides 
others  who  have  used  the  quilts,  testify  to  the  improved 
conditions  experienced  in  their  use.     As  we  spend  about 
one-third  of  our  lives  in  bed,  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  beds  and  bedrooms  is  very  apparent,  and 
those  who  indulge  in    the   luxury  of  eider-down  quilts 
will  do  well  to  adopt  the  new  ventilating  variety.     The 
inventor  has  arranged  with  Messrs.  Ellington  &  Son,  of 
13  Friday  Street,  E.C.,  who  are  extent vely  engaged    in 
the  down  quilt  trade,  for  their  exclusive  manufacture  and 
sale  to  the  trade,  but  they  will  be  obtainable  at  all  drapers 
or  upholsterers.  ^__^ 

A  HYGIENIC  SEWER  FURNACE. 
Thb  question  of  sewer  ventilation  has  again  been  brought 
to  our  notice  in  connection  with  a  "Hygienic  Sewer 
Furnace,"  the  invention  of  two  gentlemen  at  Manchester, 
whose  representative  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Jesper,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Chambers,  Albert  Square,  in  that  city.  The  inventors 
of  the  hygienic  sewerfumace  contend  that  the  sim- 
plest, most  economical,  and  most  effectual  means  of 
eradicating  the  danger  from  the  noxious  germs  con- 
tained in  sewer-gases  is  to  apply  heat  near  the  surface 
of  the  street,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of 
the  air  emanating  from  the  sewers  shall  pass  through 
the  furnace  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  lowest  form 
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of  organism  shall  be  rendered  inert,  and  every  par- 
tide  of  sewer-air  thoroagbly  purified,  llits  plan  has 
been  selected  because  it  can  be  effected  without  any  altera- 
tion of  existing  arrangements,  and  at  a  small  cost  for  the 
appaiatus  itseUl  TIm  manholes  in  the  streets  are  the 
parts  selected  for  fixin^t  the  furnaces;  consequently  any 
authorities  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  are  not  put  to 
any  serious  cost.  The  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  will  pur* 
chase  the  appliance  and  set  it  at  work,  and  its  effects  can 
be  tested  at  any  moment  at  the  street  grating  without 
trouble  or  expense,  llie  invention  is  ingenious,  and  worth 
a  visit  to  Manchester  to  see  it  in  operation.  Our  readers 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  construction  of  the  furnace 
by  the  assistance  of  the  accompanying  diagrams.     Fig.  I 


governor  regulating  the  supply,  enters  the  Bunsen  tube  e^ 
and  /is  a  regulator  for  supplymg  air  to  mix  writh  the  gas, 
which  is  burnt  through  a  series  of  iets  in  the  burner  plate. 
h  represents  the  opening  through  which  the  sewer-air 
passes  from  manhole  into  furnace,  over  the  fiie-clay  plates 
M  N  (which  soon  become  intensely  heated),  and  so  on  to* 
///,  as  before  mentioned,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Tentilating  chamber,  finds  its  exit  into  the  street  through 
the  gird  fixed  near  to  the  manhole,  o  b  a  door  or  damper 
for  inspection  or  for  regulating  draught  from  sewer,  and 
ensuring  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  and 
/  is  a  door  for  clearmg  out  sediment  from  the  ventifaiting 
chamber  of  the  manhole.  As  the  flame  from  a  Boosen 
burner  is  naturally  weak,  a  small  jet  adled  a  *  pilot  light,' 
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represente  plan  of  an  ordinary  sewer  manhole,  with  side 
ventilating-chamber,  in  which  a  is  the  furnace  and  B  a 
gas-regulator.  The  proximity  of  the  gas  mains  are 
taken  advantage  of  to  provide  the  heating  medium, 
a  Bunsen  burner  being  employed.  Fig.  2  shows 
section  of  manhole,  with  face  of  the  furnace  A  and 
mouth  of  sewer-pipe  c.  Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the 
furnace  as  fixed  in  a  side  chamber  attached  to  the 
manhole,  showing  ventilating  chamber  and  passage  of 
the  sewer  air,  which,  after  passing  through  the  fire, 
has  to  travel  through  the  spaces  ///  ere  it  reaches 
the  ventilating  chamber.  Fig.  4  represents  plan  of 
the  furnace  immediately  above  the  burner  plate  a  a, 
and  fig.  5  is  an  elevation  of  the  furnace  as  seen  in  the 
manhole.  This  also  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  fur- 
nace, which,  it  will  be  obser\'ed,  is  only  24  inches  high 
by  17}  inches  wide.     The  gas,  which  passes  through  a 


burning  the  white  flame  or  ordinary  gas,  is  attadied  id 
close  proximity,  po  that  in  the  event  of  any  down  blow  er 
excessive  draught,  causing  the  *  Bunsen '  to  be  extii^raisM, 
it  is  immediately  relighted  by  means  of  the  <  pOoC,'  and  s» 
effective  has  this  proved,  that  during  the  recent  aevcie 
gales  the  furnace  fixed  in  connection  with  the  aeivcr 
visited  was  alight  during  the  entire  donition  of  the  gaiei 
which  proved  as  severe  a  test  as  it  is  likdy  to  be  aiiX:y«ted 
to.  From  7  to  10  feet  per  hour  is  the  maaimimi  qnanlitf 
of  gas  burned,  and  it  is  uiged  that  even  this  small  qoaatity 
may  be  reduced  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  aoooidi^g 
to  circumstances.  In  passing  through  the  foraace  the 
gases  are  subjected  to  a  neat  varying  from  600*^  to  700^  F., 
a  temperature  greatly  in  excess  of  that  veqniied  to  deitray 
the  lowest  class  of  germ  life.  . 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit   o  the  sewer  in  qvation  by 
the  writer,  the  effluent  ai       «Hia^ged  tbroii^  the  fp^ 
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was  foand  to  be  warm  but  pure,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
being  extracted!  as  measured  with  an  air-meter  showed  an 
average  of  from  95a  to  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  7  feet 
of  gas  per  hour  being  burned  at  the  time.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  outlets  of  this  sewer  are  considered  to 
Xrt  of  the  most  noxious  in  Manchester,  hence  they  were 


have  made  crucial  tests  in  connection  with  a  sewer  furnace- 
fixed  near  Manchester. 

The  patentees  have  also  introduced  an  apparatus  on  % 
much  smaller  scale  and  price  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  dwelling-house,  which  bums  only  2  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  is  easily  fixed,  inexpensive,  and  completely  under 


%.^S^ss^;^^!>^^:^i^^^     ■:,  ;^ 


*  •  •    • 
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selected  for  experiment.  So  far  as  the  quantity  of  dis- 
charged air  is  concerned  it  may  appear  to  some  persons  to 
be  small,  but  there  is  probably  a  decided  advantage  in  this. 
Supposing  that  a  much  greater  volume  were  periodically 
sent  forth,  it  might  be  reasonably  urged  that  it  passed 
through  the  furnace  too  quickly,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
purified.  If  with  an  induced  current  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  high  temperature  attained,  the  figures  given 
are  the  maximum  efflux,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  sewer  will  not  admit  of  more 
being  extracted  and  efficiently  dealt  with,  and  it  is  better 
that  only  a  very  gentle  motive  power  be  used. 

Besides  the  apparatus  in  Manchester,  others  have  been 
fixed  at  St  Helens  in  most  objectionable  sewers  with  like 
satisfactory  results,  as  testified  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  borough  surveyor.  The  inventors  have  also 
secured  valuable  scientific  testimony  in  a  report  given 
them  by  Messrs.  Crace-Calvert  and  Thompson,  of  the 
Chenuod  Laboratory,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  who 


the  control  of  the  inmates,  attributes  which  render  it  worth 
the  attention  of  householders  who  are  anxious  about  the 
healthy  condition  of  their  habitations. 


T(IB  borough  magistrates  at  Northampton  have  heard 
summonses  against  the  local  water  company  for  failing  to 
supply  Robert  Reid  with  water  after  due  notice.  Mr. 
Ashworth  Briggs,  barrister,  contended  that,  taking  the 
company's  special  Acts  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
Act  of  1847,  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  recover, 
notwithstanding  the  screening  clauses  as  to  unavoidable 
cadses,  these  having  a  temporary  meaning  only.  Mr. 
Becke's  defence  for  the  company  uas  that  the  water- 
boiring  strata  within  the  limited  area  defined  by  the 
company's  Act  had  fidled  through  exhaustion,  an  opinion, 
supported  by  Professors  Etheridge  and  Judd,  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsey,  and  Mr.  Hawksley.  Tlie  summonses  were  dis- 
missed, costs  refused. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[A  U  commuukatwtu  must  bear  tlu  signature  of  the  writer, 
H0t  necessarily  for  publicati0u.'\ 


ARTIFICIAL  HUMAN  MILK. 

During  the  past  year,  the  coroner  for  the  Cit|r  of  Man- 
-Chester  has  found  that,  in  200  cases  of  infants  who  have 
died,  the  cause  has  been  traced  to  improper  feeding.  This 
statement  reveals  a  very  grave  condition  of  things,  and 
■also  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  or  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  mothers,  or  other  persons  having  charge  of  young 
•children.  There  would  be  less  sorrow  to  be  derived  from 
these  figures  if  we  could  be  assured  that  Manchester  only 
possesses  this  notoriety.  Such,  however,  i^  not  the  case. 
This  great  mortality  amongst  infants  is  not  confined  to 
Manchester  alone  ;  it  is  general.  In  Berlin  it  is  supposed 
that  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  children  born  die  in 
infancy.  In  Hamourg,  23  per  cent. ;  America,  40  per 
•cent.  ;  New  York,  31  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  chief 
towns  it  is  even  greater.  The  mortality  amongst  suckling 
•children  in  the  town  of  St.  Olaves  is  360  per  1,000 ;  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  St.  Helens  in  Lanca- 
shire lose  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  children  that  are 
born  alive  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, one-half  die  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  In  Germany  it  is  much  the  same,  so  far  as  the 
industrial  towns  are  concerned,  especially  in  the  towns  of 
Saxony.  This  alarming  state  of  things  is  mainly  brought 
about  by  improper  feeding,  the  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  by  improper  methods  of  nourishment. 

During  my  stay  in  Hamburg  last  year,  I  h^d  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  some  hours  in  the  Human  Milk  Manu- 
factory of  Herr  Voltmer  &  Co.,  of  Altona  Holstein,  where 
1  witnessed  the  interesting  process  of  manipulating  cows' 
milk  until  it  was  renderei  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  infant  life  ;  in  fact  until  it  assumes  all  the 
properties  of  human  milk,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  produce 
an  aititicial  substitute  lor  the  natural  food.  The  diffi- 
culties in  tearing  intanis  who  are  deprived  of  their  natural 
nourishment,  have  given  rise  to  many  preparations  of 
infants*  food,  in  fact  their  number  is  legion,  and  we  are 
somewhat  puzzled  to  know  which  is  the  best  when  so  many 
are  placed  before  us.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  these  prepaia- 
tions  meet  all  the  requirements  o(  the  medical  faculty  and 
with  which  they  are  perfectly  satisfied,  so  much  so  that 
they  have  ^one  back  to  the  original  idea,  that  cows'  milk, 
diluted  with  water,  is  the  safest,  and  the  best- known  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  food.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
milks,  as  goats'  and  asses'  milk,  but  cows'  milk  is  the  most 
easily  obiifmed.  But,  supposing  all  other  matters  to  be 
equal,  thete  is  always  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  pure, 
especially  in  large  towns  ;  and  even  if  we  are  able  to 
obtain  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  it  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  have  thought  out  this  question,  that  cows'  milk 
in  its  natural  state  is  not  a  goud  substitute  for  the  mother  s 
breast.  It  contains  too  much  caseous  matter  and  is  too 
difficult  of  digestion.  There  are  other  differences  also  in 
the  matter  of  sugar  and  fat.  Now  the  question  of  dealing 
with  those  differences  in  quality  and  quantity  has  been 
•undertaken  by  Herr  Voltmer  &  Co.  (whose  works  I  had 
the  honour  of  visiting),  and  also,  sO  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
with  success.  The  addition  of  water  to  cows'  milk  simply 
reduces  the  quantity  of  its  component  parts,  the  quality  re- 
maining the  same,  only  in  a  diluted  ur  weaker  form  ;  the 
nature  of  the  milk  is  not  changed,  only  weakened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  water.  Therefore  it  is  quite  evident  that  some  ' 
process  of  assimilation  must  be  resorted  to  before  it  can  ^ 
successfully  take  the  place  of  the  infant's  natural  food .  The 
manner  in  which  I  saw  this  done  at  Altona  is  as  follows. 
The  milk  is  brought  in  from  the  farm  and  examined  or 
analysed,  in  order  that  its  quality  may  be  ascertained.  It 
is  tested  for  the  amount  of  fatty  matter,  the  albuminoids 
or  proteids  proved  by  precipitation,  and  the  amount  of 


sugar  determined  by  means  of  polarisation.  When  thbr  is 
completed  and  the  irregularities  corrected  (vrbtch  are 
generally  in  the  matter  of  sugar  and  fat),  it  is  ready  for  the 
next  stage  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  have  often 
received  the  advice  to  boil  our  milk  before  using,  in  order 
that  any  disease  germs  it  may  contain  may  be  destroyed. 
But  during  my  visit  to  this  milk  manufactory  I  was  in- 
formed that  ordinary  boiling  was  not  sufficient  in  all  cases 
to  accomplish  this  ;  that  there  are  some  species  of  disease 
germs  which  outlive  the  ordinary  boiling  temperature, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  with  our  present  domestic 
appliances  to  kill  all  the  bacteria  in  the  milk;  but 
what  we  cannot  do,  these  human  milk  manufacturers 
are  able  to  do  for  u<.  They  not  only  give  us  an  artificial 
hunuin  milk,  but  they  disinfect  it  for  us,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  placed  in  a  hermetically-sealed  boiler  and  heated 
to  about  100^  Reaumur,  at  which  temperature,  we  arc 
told,  all  organisms  capable  of  producing  disease  are  effec- 
tually destroyed.  In  connection  with  this  process,  there 
is  added  to  the  liquid  an  ascertained  quantity  of  diges- 
tive ferment,  or  pancreatic  fluid,  by  means  of  which  arti- 
ficial digestion  is  produced.  The  difference  observed  be- 
tween ordinary  and  human  milk  b  as  follows.  By  adding 
diluted  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  will  precipiute 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  albuminoids  or  proteoids  in  the 
shape  of  large  rough  flakes.  Human  milk,  if  similarly 
treated  with  acids,  would  show  at  the  oommencement  of 
precipitation  very  fine  flakes  ;  as  the  temperature  increases 
these  flakes  become  more  in,  quantity,  and  At  blood  beat 
ihey  form  from  5  to  7  percent,  of  the  whole.  The  artificial 
milk  will  precipitate  three  or  four  times  as  much.  This 
difference  is  equalised  by  a  process  of  peptonisation,  Uy 
which  means  the  surplus  of  the  precipitate  matter  (albu- 
minoids) is  reduced  to  a  dissolved  condition,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  is  charged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  pre- 
cipitates in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  human  milk.  There 
are  several  grades  or  qualities  of  this  milk  manufactured  in 
order  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  average  quality 
of  human  milk  at  certain  periods  of  lactation.  Varioos 
tes's  are  made  during  the  process  of  boiling,  and  when 
these  are  complete  the  milk  is  drained  off  by  a  syphon  into 
hot  bottles,  and  corked  on  the  spot ;  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  market.  The  price,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
is  about  6^.  per  litre  (if  pints).  After  witnessing  this 
exceedingly  interesting  process  of  milk  manufacture,  I 
became  anxious  to  know  the  results,  and  asked  the  pro- 
prietors how  the  children  fared  who  had  been  fed  upon 
this  food,  when  they  gave  me  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  I  feel  sure  will  be  looked  into  with 
much  interest  Thirty  children  who  had  been  fed  entirely 
upon  this  milk  gave  the  following  results  (they  were  sick 
children)  -.—Daily  average  increase,  first  month,  39 
grammes ;  second  month,  29  grammes ;  third  mooth, 
24  grammes ;  fourth  month,  31   grammes ;  fifth  month, 

24  grammes  ;  sixth  month,  20  grammes  ;  seventh  month, 
20  grammes  ;  eighth  month,  19  grammes  ;  ninth  month, 
t4  grammes.  Now  these  results  show  exceedingly  well  ia 
favour  of  this  food,  because,  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Gerhart,  the  daily  average  increase  of  weight  in  children 
w^ho  are  suckled  or  nourished  by  the  breast  is  :  first  month, 

25  grammes ;  second  month,  23  grammes ;  third  month, 
23  grammes  ;  fourth  month,  20  grammes ;  fifth  mondi, 
18  grammes  ;  sixth  month,  17  grammes  ;  seventh  month, 
15  grammes ;  eighth  month,  13  grammes;  ninth  month, 
\z  grammes.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the 
iresults  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  ezceediog 
even  those  given  by  Professor  Gerhart.  One  of  the  children 
numbered  in  the  thirty,  was  so  emaciated  and  wasted  that 
he  looked  like  a  miniature  old  man,  but  this  child  reoorereH 
and  increased  in  weight  at  the  rate  of  50  grammes  per  d^y* 
Such  results  as  these  certainly  claim  the  attention  of  all  pc^ 
sons  interested  in  the  question  of  infimts'  food,  and  wfitBt 
fnortality.  Surely  some  enterprising  Englishman  wiUbeftHno 
to  look  into  this  matter,  and  give  the  people  of  this  ©"^J 
the  benefit  of  so  valuable  a  substitute  (bir  the  ^»Smi^M^ 
of  children.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  \b^ 
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appreciated  by  the  public,  and  not  unprofitable  [to  the 
manufacturer. 

Small  Heath,  Birmingham.  David  Clarke. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  perhaps  aware  that  Artificial 
Hunaan  Milk  is  largely  manufactured  by  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company.— Ed. J 


VENTILATION. 

Seeing  in  the  valued  Sanitary  Record  of  the  15th  ult. 
the  vexed  question  of  ventilation  again  cropping  up,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  ventilating  this  much  misunder- 
stood and  mutilated  question,  and  to  put  before  your 
readers  a  system  I  have  after  years  of  actual  test  and  prac- 
ticah  experience  found  thoroughly  effectual  in  all  places 
where  it  has  been  canied  out  in  its  integrity. 

In  the  first  place,  before  thorough  and  permanent  venti- 
lation can  be  carried  out,  architects  and  builders  must  be 
•educated  up  to  the  value  of  wholesome  edifices  and  the 
requirements  of  their  vocation,  and  on  them  rests  for  the 
future  the  '  onus  of  edifices  being  well  ventilated,  swett, 
and  wholesome,  or  the  breeding  places  of  diseases,  ill 
health,  and  death ' ;  for  I  h^ld  that  the  presence  of  an 
unwholesome  and  fcetid  atmosphere  in  a  house  is  worse 
than  a  supply  of  tainted  water  to  the  inmates.  The  former 
you  are  always  inhaling,  and  poisoning  the  body  through 
the  lungs,  the  latter  you  arc  not  always  drinking,  and  the 
constitution  has  time  between  drinks  in  a  measure  to 
recruit  itself. 

With  this  gentle  hint  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
tainted  atmosphere,  more  especially  in  bedrooms,  whtreits 
effects  are  well  absorbed  into  the  system  during  sleep,  I 
will  proceed  to  explain  my  system  for  sure,  permanent,  and 

*  inexpensive '  ventilation  that  cannot  be  put  out  of  order, 
and  will  last  so  long  as  the  edifice  itself. 

>\*e  all  know  that  all  impure,  foul,  or  heated  atmosphere 
will  ascend  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  at  present  there  it 
stops  ;  it  cannot  get  out,  and  there  it  thickens  till  the  strata 
gets  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  heads  and  mouths 
of  the   inmates  ;  then  the  cry  comes,  what  a  headache 

*  that  gas  '  give»  me.  After  a  time  another  cries  out,  the 
•closeness  of  this  room  makes  me  feel  quite  unwell,  and  th<s 
roust  always  be  the  case  if  houses  are  as  at  present  con- 
structed. The  remedy  is  c'ose  at  hand,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

In  all  rooms  near  10  the  ceiling  and  in  convenient  places, 
I  put  air  bricks  or  grids— these  open  into  especial  flues 
built  or  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  continued  up  and 
through  the  wall  plate  to  the  loof,  and  to  that  part  imme- 
diately under  it,  which  1  call  the  exhaust  chamber.  This 
exhaust  is  kept  up  by  a  ventilating  ridge  or  cresting  made 
in  keeping  wiih  the  building,  handsome  in  appearance,  and 
with  immense  exhaust  proclivities.  Thus  all  rooms  in  a 
building,  if  only  connected  by  the  aforesaid  flues  with  the 
roof,  can  be  at  once  well  and  permanently  ventilated,  and 
in  summer  weather,  when  ventilation  is  most  requisite,  the 
rarefaction  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  slates 
increases  the  action  in  flues,  fourfold—*  the  thing  required.* 

Amongst  children  ill-ventilation  is  productive  of  many 
diseases.  The  external  admission  of  cold  air  is  a  fallacy, 
although  much  practised  in  hospitals  and  sick  wards.  It 
is  a  positive  infliction.  A  rough  north-east  wind  is 
blowing  on  the  side  the  air  is  admitted  ;  soon  the  patients 
call  out  it  is  killing  them.  So  it  is.  But  nurses  and  the 
authorities  have  no  other  method  at  hand,  and  so  it  must 
be.  This  cold  blast  does  not  ventilate ;  it  only  causes  a 
cold  air  to  rush  about  and  push  the  polluted  atmosphere 
into  comers.  By  my  system,  heat,  smell,  and  the  atoms 
of  disease  floating  in  the  house,  are  at  once  exhausted  and 
sent  away  into  space  through  the  roof,  causing  a  vacuum, 
into  which  comes  the  fresh  air  from  invisible  sources,  yet 
still  it  comes  ;  nature  abhorring  a  vacuum. 

In  lying-in  and  consumptive  hospitals,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  required  to  be  always  at  the  same  degree,  I 
insert  into  these  egress  apertures,  mercurial  air-valves 
which  can  be  set  to  the  dOct6r*s  orders.    If  the  ward  gets 


higher  than  the  prescribed  standard  the  valve  opens,  lets 
out  the  excess  heat,  and,  when  the  room  cools  to  the 
standard  point,  doses,  and  thus  automatically  keeps  the 
temperature  always  at  one  and  the  same  level. 

Harcourt  Thompson,  C.E. 
22  Victoria  Buildfngs, 
Deansgtte,  Manchester. 
January  20. 

COWL  TESTING. 

Your  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  your  last  issue  are  well 
worth  attention.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  when, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  those  interested  in 
this  subject,  some  society  which  has  the  confidence  of  all 
parties  should  undertake  this  work.  Even  if  the  statement 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  be  correct,  that 
air-meters  are  unreliable,  this  need  not  idehiy  the  experi- 
ments. It  is  not  so  important  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  air  which  a  particular  cowl  will  extract  from  a  building 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  it  is  to  know  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  cowls  in  the  market.  The  exhausting^ 
power  of  a  cowl  varies  to  a  large  extent  according  to  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the 
angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  ventilator,  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  to  the  building,  the  length  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  internal  and  external 
air.  I  would  suggest  that  a  building  exposed  on  all  sides 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  where  the  wind  would  have  free 
play  on  the  ventilators,  as  this  is  an  important  factor  with 
most  of  them.  The  building  should  be  well  supplied  with 
inlets,  distributed  throughout  it.  The  ridge  of  the  roof 
should  be  fitted  with  a  number  of  pipes  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  every  cowl  to  be  tested  should  have  the 
pipe  of  the  same  diameter  to  fit  over  these,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  fixed  or  removed.  An  anemometer  should 
be  inserted  in  each  pipe,  and,  if  possible,  these  i»hould  be 
started  or  stopped  by  a  lever  arrangement  connecting  all 
together.  The  ventilators  having  been  fixed,  the  anemometers 
would  be  started  and  run  for  ten  minutes  or  more  as  arranged, 
and  the  result  noted.  Each  cowl  would  then  be  removed 
to  the  next  pipe,  and  so  on,  but  the  anemometer  would 
remain  with  its  own  pipe.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible 
to  test  every  cowl  submitted,  with  every  pipe  and  anemo- 
meter, and  that  in  one  day  ;  the  average  of  the  readings 
would  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  capabilities  of  the  cowls 
on  that  day.  If  this  process  was  repeated  over  a  number 
of  days  under  different  atmospheric  conditions,  it  would 
foon  be  seen  which  cowl  was  the  best  not  only  for  special 
work,  but  for  ordinary  purposes.  I  would  further  si^gest 
that  the  committee  in  submitting  their  report  give  the 
market  price  of  the  cowls,  lur  the  same  size  of  pipe^asthe 
prices  given  by  the  makers  on  their  lists  are  often  mislead- 
ing, the  measurements  in  some  cases  being  taken  from  the 
broad  part  of  the  ventilator,  and  in  otheis  from  the  shaft, 
which  latter  I  consider  the  correct  way.  I  should  be 
pleased  if  the  testing  could  be  done  without  expense  to  the 
makers,  so  that  evtry  maker  might  be  represented,  there 
being  no  excuse  for  any  not  competing.     I  should  also  be 

fUd   if  it  could  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
nternational  Health  Exhibition.        Jas.  Ed.  Ellison. 
Victoria  Square,  Leeds. 

We  think  it  desirable  in  the  interest  of  architecU  and 
sanitary  engineers,  as  well  as  in  fairness  to  ourselves,  to 
ask  leave  to  call  your  readers*  special  attention  to  the 
necessity  not  only  of  carefully  testing  any  works  at  which 
our  system  may  have  been  applied,  but  also  insisting  on  a 
proper  result  being  established,  as  in  several  cases  where 
our  appliances  had  been  used  we  have  found  that  a  proper 
current  of  air  through  the  drains  has  not  been  obtained. 

In  one  instance  quite  lately,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Holland  Park,  where  the  works  had  been  carried  out  under 

our  'direction,'  finding  after -completion  that  no  current  of 

air  was  observable  at  the  inlet,  which  had  been  specially 
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designed  for  the  purpose  of  ventilatin^r  the  drain  and  soil- 
pipe,  and  knowing  that  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  we 
felt  certain  that  there  must  be  some  improper  olistniciion, 
and  upon  examination  that  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Water  passed  freely  enough  down  the  soil-pipe,  but  on 
the  ground  being  opened  near  the  sentinel-trap  in 
the  drain  against  the  sewer,  a  complete  stoppage  was 
found  in  the  fresh  air  inlet-pipe,  formed  by  a  stone 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  painted  canvas. 

Xhis  must  have  occurred  eiiher  from  extreme  careless- 
ness or  the  stone  was  wilfully  placed  there  to  bring  discredit 
upon  our  system  of  drain  ventilation. 

We  may  mention  that  prior  to  the  obstruction  being 
discovered  it  was  suggested  by  the  workman  that  the 
Banner  cowl  should  bt  removed,  as  failing  to  do  its 
intended  work. 

We  may  add  that  the  position  for  the  obstruction,  if 
purposely  placed,  was  particularly  well  chosen,  as  the 
said  inlet-pipe  was  intended  to  admit  only  fresh  air  into 
the  drain. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  all  architects,  sanitary 
engineers,  .and  others,  after  the  works  are  said  to  be 
complete,  should  insist,  as  we  do  ourselves,  that  it  should 
be  proved  that  there  is  a  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  drains,  &c.,  and  this  result  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained 
wherever  our  system  of  sanitation  is  properly  carried  out. 
Banner  Brothers  &  Co. 

II  Billiter  Square,  E.G. 


I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  question  about  the  judg- 
ment of  ventilators  is  having  a  little  publicity  through  your 
columns,  and  I  do  hope  the  subject  will  have  some  weight 
with  those  that  undertake  to  form  judgment  upon  them, 
for  I  feel  sure  that  those  members  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  aware  they  are  pursuing  a  line 
of  policy  next  to  a  delusion.  For  various  patentees  take 
positions  in  their  exhibition  at  great  cost,  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  ventilators  are  to  receive  a  fair  and 
practical  trial,  whereas  they  are  put  off  to  some  indefinite 
period.  I  attended  the  la»t  exhibition  at  Glasgow  on  pur- 
pose to  have  my  ventilators  so  tested  ;  but,  to  my  disap- 
pointment, it  was  put  off  with  the  sUtement  by  Professor 
Corfield  about  the  inaccuracy  of  the  anemometers,  and 
therefore  1  am  glad  to  hear  through  your  columns  that 
there  is  a  reliable  anemometer,  and  I  think  some  member 
should  now  speak  out,  for  they  ought  to  have  known  of 
this  make.  I  would  suggest  tbat  each  ventilator  should 
be  tested  for  both  up  and  down  draught.  CoulJ  it  not 
be  done  with  two  opposite  working  anemometers  ?  If  the 
International  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Kensington  is  to  be 
the  means  of  solving  this  question,  the  trials  must  be  begun 
from  the  outset,  and  not  left,  as  in  the  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion, till  nearly  the  close,  and  the  result  should  be  made 
known  as  early  as  practicable.  I  quite  agree  that  the 
testing  should  be  done  gratuitously,  which  would  place  all 
makers  on  the  same  footing,  and  1  think  the  judges  should 
lay  down  a  certain  line  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  all 
competitors.  J.  M.  Lamb. 

119  Finchley  Road,  London,  N.  W. 
Jan.  29,  1884. 


THE   HOUSING  OF  THE   POOR. 


A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Homes  of  the  South waik 
Poor  (Mint)  Committee  have  waited  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commi>sioners  at  their  offices,  Whitehall  Place,  to  ask 
their  kind  consideration  for  the  poor  people  who  inhabited 
the  houses  on  the  area  between  Redcross  Street  and  High 
Street,  Borough,  now  threatened  with  demolition,  which 
were  the  property  of  the  Commissioners.  Earl  Stanhope 
presided,  and  amongst  the  other  Commissioners  present 


were  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R. 
Mowbray,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goscheo, 
M.P.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  Cohen,  M.P.,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr» 
Andrew  Dunn.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  suied  that  the 
School  Board  had,  at  the  recommendation  of  their  sur- 
veyor, given  sums  of  i/.  to  10/.  to  weekly  tenants  ejected 
from  their  dwellings.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley  said  he  had  a 
very  long  acquaintance  with  the  borough,  and  having  gone 
over  the  site  in  question,  found  the  people  there,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  decent  and  industrious  class.  Mr.  T. 
Hunter  said  some  of  the  tenanu  bad  beat  on  the  property 
for  thirty  years.  Replying  to  the  depuUtion,  Earl  Stan- 
hope said  that,  previously  to  the  depuUtion  waiting  upon 
the  Commissioners,  this  question  had  been  well  considered 
by  the  latter ;  and  they  had  resolved  to  deal  as  leniently  as 
possible  with  the  poor  tenants  who  lived  on  their  vanoos 
properties,  and  especially  with  those  who  resided  on  the 
area  referred  to.  He  could  only  say  that  aU  the  repre- 
senutions  embodied  in  the  memorial,  and  so  well  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  speakers,  should  receive  the  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Paris  Prefect  of  Police,  no 
owner  of  furnished  lodging-bouses  {logements  gantis)  will 
hencefortli  be  allowed  to  let  out  rooms  the  height  of  which 
is  not  at  least  24  metres  (8  fu  i\  in.),  and  containing  a 
cubage  of  air  equal  to  14  cubic  metres  (something  over 
18  cubic  yards)  for  each  occupant  The  flooring  is  to  be 
of  some  completely  non-absorbent  material,  so  as  to 
permit  of  Irequent  washing.  The  rooms  must  be  ade- 
quately  ventilated  by  open  grates  or  other  similar  sunple 
means  ;  while,  as  a  lurther  precaution,  the  proprietors  are 
to  be  held  tu  some  extent  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  lodgers.  Owing  to  the  number  of  inspectors  the 
French  Prefect  of  Police  has  at  his  disposition— a  numbei 
which  will  be  increased  for  the  new  service — there  will 
be  few  of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  oar 
country  by  the  insufficiency  in  the  staff  of  officers  em- 
ployed, and  by  the  limited  powers  of  inspection  at  their 
disposal. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Milton  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Dr.  Fisher,  tne  medical  officer  of  health,  pre- 
sented a  special  report  on  *  The  homes  of  the  poor,'  wiUi 
particular  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act.  He  found  no  case  of  over- 
crowding, and  none  of  the  cottages  were  unfit  for  hnman 
habitation  by  reason  of  dilapidations  or  structural  faults. 
He,  however,  discovered  a  few  grave  sanitary  defects. 
The  Board  ordered  that  notice  should  be  served  upon  the 
owners  to  remedy  these  forthwith. 

The  Town  Council  of  Penzance  have  decided  to  take 
active  measures  to  deal  with  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
Their  surveyor  and  medical  officer  have  t)een  instructed  to 
select  those  cases  which  require  immediate  attentuNi,  and 
lay  them  before  the  Council,  who,  it  is  stated,  will  take 
care  that  the  repairs  required  are  effected  under  Mr. 
Torrent's  Act,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  tenants  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort. 

The  Strand  Buildings  Company.— The  twenty-sixth 
annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  company, 
which  was  established  for  the  erection  of  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes  in  Eagle  Couri,  Strand,  his 
just  been  issued,  in  11  the  commitice  give  a  short  rSsuwU 
of  the  transactions  of  the  company  since  iis  formatioo. 
The  company  was  formed  under  the  Labourers'  Dwellii^ 
Act  of  1855,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  company  was  tfte 
only  one  registered  under  the  Act  in  question.  The 
buildings  consist  of  thirty-eight  sets  of  rooms  (two  in  etch 
set)  which  have  been  contmuously  occupied  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  loss  by  arrears  of  rent  has  ijeen  so 
small  as  to  scarcely  call  for  notice.  At  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  just  completed  the  total  amount  in  anttr 
was  only  13/.  The  rents  charged  for  each  sec  of  two 
rooms  are  5^.,  5j.  dd,,  and  6f.  per  wecik  lespeetifdf, 
according  to  the  position    of  the  rooms.     There  is  a 
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laundry  provided  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  Water  ia^ 
laid  on  to  each  landing,  and  a  dust-shoot,  communicating; 
with  the  yard,  is  fixed  on  each  floor.  Theieis,  unfortu-* 
nately,  a  great  and  constant  outlay  entailed  for  repairs; 
and  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  in  consequence  of  mostj 
■of  the  rooms  being  occupied  by  large  families.  Such! 
occupation,  of  course,  involves  constant  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  committee  fear  ihat  there  is  no  probability  of  thi^ 
expense  decreasing.  The  dividend  for  the  last,  ^ourieenf 
years  has  been  steadily  maintained  at  5  per  cent,  pet 
annum,  and  the  directors  again  recommend  a  dividend  at 
this  rate  for  the  financial  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1883. 
Nothing  i*  said  in  the  report  as  to  the  total  number  of 
people  boused,  nor  of  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the 
occupants.  > 

In  the  course  of  an  inquest  held  in  Birmingham  respect* 
ing  the  death  of  a  woman,  who  had  teen  burnt  to  deatl^ 
through  the  upsetting  of  a  lighted  paraffin  lamp,  the! 
borough  coroner  severely  censured  the  corporate  authtiriiies 
for  not  paying  closer  attention  to  the  dwellings  of  thej 
poor.  In  this  case  the  stairs  had  rotted  away,  and  the 
only  approach  to  the  one  bedroom  was  by  a  makeshift 
ricketty  ladder,  with  no  side-rail  for  guidance.  Deceased 
was  a  drunken  woman,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  with 
such  a  condition  of  things  she  upset  the  lamp  and  set 
fire  to  herself.  The  coroner  added  that,  *  If  an  accident 
like  thi4  did  not  startle  those  to  whom  the  town  had 
intrusted  the  care  of  this  great  community  to  some  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  these  wretched  homes,  he  did  not 
know  what  would.* 

Dr.  Griffiths,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Clerken- 
wcU,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  vestry  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  difficulties  in  housing  the  poor  satisfac- 
torily:—'For  some  years  past  some  of  the  well-to-do 
residents  of  the  pari:»h  have  been  gradually  leaving  their 
houses,  which  become  occupied  by  a  poorer  class  of  per-f 
sons.  When  these  poorer  people,  especially  the 
labourers,  enter  a  house,  at  once  begins  a  cour-e  of  dirt  and 
destruction.  The  locks  and  handles  of  the  d(X)rs  become 
toys  for  the  children,  and  are  soon  demolished.  I  he 
<lrain-traps  arc  sold.  The  chimneys  are  never  swept,  so 
that  the  rooms  become  blackened  and  disfigured.  The 
paper  is  torn  off  the  walls,  the  floors  and  passages  are 
never  swept,  and  there  are  no  mats,  so  the  whole  place 
1)ecomes  a  mass  of  dirt  and  destruction.  The  water-butt 
lids  and  the  dustbin  lids  are  used  for  firewood,  and  all 
cocks  are  broken  off.  so  that  there  is  great  water  waste, 
which  floods  the  yards  and  washes  away  the  cement  from 
the  paving.  The  very  hand-rails  of  the  staircases  are 
broken  away,  an:l  even  the  walls  are  pricked  with  nails  or 
something  of  the  kind,  so  as  to  leave  large  holej;.  The 
windows  are  constantly  broken  and  stop[)ed  with  brown 
paper.  In  Clerkenwell  a  population  of  ice-sellers  and 
French  organ-grinders  is  gradually  creeping  in  from 
Hollmrn,  whose  habits  are  filthy  and  unsanitary  in  the 
extreme.  New  regulations  are  being  framed  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  I  fear  they  will  be  nugatory  in  effect. 
These  disorderly  people  and  their  children  require  proper 
training  which  I  hoped  would  have  been  acquired  yea  rs 
ago  through  the  School  Board.' 

A  i.ARGK  conference  has  been  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  mayor,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hull,  to  discuss  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Opinions 
were  expresses]  that  an  active  enforcement  of  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts  was  much  needed.  The  meeting  con- 
cluded with  a  resolution— 'That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  investe^l  with  further 
powers  of  inquiry,  supervision,  and  comrol.' 

SoMR  imporunt  evidence  has  just  been  given  before  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council.  Dr.  Hill,  medical  officer  for  the  lK>ruugh, 
stated  that  in  St.  George's  Ward— which  is  a  typical  por- 
tion of  the  borough—there  we^  25,000  inhabitants  ;  yet 
a  careful    inspection   had  only  revealed    four  blocks  of 


property  the  conditions  of  wlych  were  absolutely  pre- 
judicial to  health.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  want  of 
knowledge  displayed  was  so  lamentable  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  tenants  should  be  instructed  in 
the  methods  of  keeping  their  premises  free  from  filth.  In 
one  instance  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  owner  of 
certain  property  was  solely  responsible  for  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  the  houses  were  found.  In  the  course 
of  further  evidence,  it  was  seated  that  in  one  case— where 
a  long  lease  had  only  two  years  to  run,  and  the  ground- 
rent  was  i^/.— the  properties  were  rack-rented  to  the 
extent  of  500/.,  and  the  owner  was  asking  156/.  ground - 
rent  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  ;  this,  it  was  stated,  was 
one  of  the  great  evils  whereby  it  was  impossible  to  erect 
artisans'  dwellings  at  anything  like  reasonable  cost  (see 
page  394). 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Hall,  &  Co.,  engineers,  of  91 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  have  the  contract  for  the  con- 
structional ironwork  in  the  new  artisans'  dwellings. 
Petticoat  Square,  now  being  erected  for  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  (Colonel  Haywood,  City  Engineer), 
amounting  to  6,650/. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  a  reso- 
lution (proposed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  M.P.) 
urging  the  nece>sity  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  tax,  as 
regards  artisans'  dwellings,  was  passed  by  thirty-three 
votes  to  seventeen.  It  was  also  re-olved  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  rooms  in  the  artisans'  dwellings  about  to  be 
erected  in  Peitico.at  Square  from  8  (eet  to  8  feet  6  inches, 
at  an  estimattid  cost  of  about  3,000/. 

Speaking  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the 
chairman,  said  the  company  was  under  an  obligation  to 
provide  forty  rooms  in  place  of  artisans'  dwellings  pulled 
down,  and  the  directors  had  been  thinking  whether  they 
could  not  devote -a  block  of  land  at  the  ^ide  of  the  High 
Street,  .\ld<ate,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  ami  they  were  considering  now  whether  they 
could  not,  by  using  the  simplest  materials  and  the  simplest 
form  of  construction,  provide  a  building  which  might  be 
let  out  in  rooms  at  about  is,  td,  per  week,  and  return 
some  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Mr.  James  Ben n eft,  member  of  the  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  points  out  that  since  1880  by-laws 
regulating  the  homes  of  the  poor,  drainage,  and  other 
sanitary  matters  have  been  in  furce  in  the  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Distiict,  and  calls  attention  to  a  report  of  Dr. 
Page,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hoard,  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the. dis- 
trict. In  this  report,  which  is  dated  Nov.  1883,  Dr. 
Page,  referring  to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  and 
the  rate  of  mortality,  says,  '  In  regard  to  recent  years,  the 
Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  District  beats  favourable  com- 
parison not  only  with  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  with 
other  districts  of  a  more  strictly  rural  character.'  The 
town  of  Croydon  is  not  included  in  this  district,  beini; 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  separate  authority. 

Mr.  J.  Carrick  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  block  of  artisans'  model  dwellings  in  Moncur  Street, 
Calton,  Glasgow,  which  will  be  erected  by  the  corporation. 

The  enactment  empowering  the  making  of  by-laws  as 
to  houses  let  in  lodgings,  contained  in  the  QCth  section  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  ^^"^  hctn  declared  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  be  in  force  within  the  Baiking 
Town  Local  Board  District. 


PARKS,  AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Mr.  John  M*Millan  and  Mr.  Peter  Denny,  ship- 
builders at  Dumbarton,  have  presented  to  that  town  a 
public  park  extending  to  about  thirty-two  acres.  The 
cost  of  the  giound  and  of  laying  it  out  will  not  be  less 
than  20,000/. 
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The  Cititen  states :— *  We  learn  that  a  project  is  oii 
foot  for  secaring  a  new  playgrotuid  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  residing;  north  of  the  Thames.  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  who  is  widely  and  honourably  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  for.th^  Preserraiion  of  Open  Spaces, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Tree  Committee 
at  Hampstead,  together  with  Mr.  C  E.  Maurice,  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  movement.  The  idea  is  to 
acquire  zs  a  national,  or  at  any  rate  metropolitan,  under- 
taking several  hundreds  of  acres  of  heath,  pasture  land, 
and  l^ech  woods  between  Hampstead  and  I  lichgate,  and 
preserve  them  for  ever  as  open  spaces  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public* 

SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 

Alexander  Ross,  master  of  the  Greenock  ship  Troch- 
rague^  has  been  fined  £14  7^.  (including  costs),  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  for  having  failed  to  have  on 
board  the  vessel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  lemon- 
juice  for  the  use  of  the  crew  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Batavia  to  Greenock,  and  for  having  failed  to  serve  out 
lime-juice  to  the  crew  for  a  number  of  days. 

The  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis*  Regent's 
Park,  is  being  re-drained,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Turner.  Messrs.  Scrivener  &  Sons  are  the 
contractors. 

Sanitary  Inspection'. — A  more  thorough  supervision 
of  the  snnitary  arrangements  of  buildings  is  advocated 
by  Mr.  Monckton,  M.  P.  In  a  Bill  introduced  by  him  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  proposes  to  dirtjtt  every  local 
authority  to  appoint  sanitary  inspectors  for  this  purpose, 
the  appointments  being  subject  to  the  confirmation  01  the 
Local  Government  Board.  To  these  officers  are  to  be 
submitted  the  plans  of  any  new  building  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  drains,  traps,  closets,  refuse  receptacles, 
water  cisterns,  ventilating  opeQing<«,  and  all  o^her  sanitary 
appliances.  These  plans  are  to  be  kept  by  the  local 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference— an  advantage 
to  be  appreciated  by  numerous  householders  who  at  present 
have  no  notion  of  the  geography  of  their  drains.  In  pass- 
ing these  plans  the  inspector  is  to  be  guided  by  certain 
rules.  For  instance,  he  must  see  that  the  foundation  is 
dry  and  a  damp  proof  course  provided.  The  drains  must 
be  of  aieqtiate  size,  laid  with  a  proper  fall  and  disconnected 
by  a  ventilating  manhole  or  trap  from  the  main  sewer,  and 
must  have  their  connections  properly  made.  There  must  be 
no  direct  communication  of  the  drains  with  the  interior  of 
the  house.  The  soil-pipe  must  be  efficiently  ventilated  and 
brought  down  outside  the  building,  without  any  outlet  in 
proximity  to  any  opening  into  the  building.  The  closets 
and  refuse  receptacles  must  be  in  proper  situations,  well 
ventilated,  of  proper  construction,  and  adapted  to  any 
scavenging  arrangements  that  may  be  in  force  in  the 
district.  All  waste-pi]>es  from  sinks,  &c.,  must  discharge 
in  the  open  air  near,  but  not  directlv  over,  gullies  outside 
the  house.  All  water  cisterns  must  be  properly  constructed 
and  conveniently  situate  ipr.  examination,  and  cleaning. 
Openings  from  the  external  air  must  be  provided  into  all 
rooms,  and  below  the  joists  of  the  ground -^oor  for  the  sake 
of  ventilation.  Not  only  is  the  officer  to  inspect  the  build- 
ing during  its  erection,  but  once  every  year  he  is  to  inspect 
every  building  existing  in  his  district,  and  whatever 
deficiencies  he  notices  the  locat^uthority  is  charged  to 
reqttiretbi^owner  or  occupier  to  supply.  From  his  deci- 
sion, however,  an  appeal  is  allowed  as  in  the  Public 
Health  Act.  The  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  alterations  to  place  buildings  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition,  including  those  of  opening  the  drains  for  inspec- 
tion, are  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  property  ;  but 
any  damage  done  by  the  inspection  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  local  authority.  The  Bill  is  backed  by  the  Marquis  of 
SUfford,  Mr.  H.  T.  Davenport;  and  Mr.  H.  Fowler.  , 


CORRECTION. 
In    Dr.   GusUv    BischoPs  article,    'Copper   in    Food/ 
page  353t  Sanitary  Rkcord,  Jan.  15,  lines  25  and  26 
should  read,  'foods  containing  copper  or  lead  are  taken." 


—   -. ♦- 


COMPETITIONS. 


PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  ON  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR, 

AND    ON    THE    R RCONSTRUC HON    OF    CENFRAL 

LONDON. 

Thk  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  had  placed  at  their  disposal 

by  Mr.   W.lliam   Westgarth,  a  member  oT  the  sodfety.  a  sam  of 

i.aoo/.,  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  for  essays  on  the  above  subjects.    The 

first  prize  will  be  a  sum  of  250^^  for  the  best  practical  essay  upon  the 

re-hojsing  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  especially  of  the  very  poorest 

'  classes,  01  the  metropolis.    The  second  prize  will  be  a  sam  of  500/. 

for  the  best  practical  es^ay  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  sanitatioo, 

street  re-alignment,  and  reconstruction  of  the  central  pare  of  Loadw. 

The  e«says  should  include  the  followincr  points :  —  x.  Recoostructioo 
of  the  c*ntr&l  part  of  London  with  re^^ard  to  the  plan  of  the  streets, 
a.  Removal  of  the  old  and  poisoned  soil.  3.  Re-anrangeinent  of  the 
levels  and  provision  of  subterranean  ways  for  the  accommodatioo  of 
electric  wires,  pipes  for  water  supply,  sewage,  &c. ;  also  provisioa  for 
warehonsing. 

In  addition  to  the  alx>ve,  there  will  be  three  further  prises  of  150^. 
each:  -X.  For  the  best  treatment  of  the  engineering  coosideratioos. 
3.  For  the  best  treatment  nf  the  architectural  considerations  x.  For 
the  best  treatment  nf  the  saniury  considerations.  Any  or  all  olthev 
last-named  prizes  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  essay  as  that  to  which 
thesoo/.  prue  may  be  awarded,  or  they  may  be  awarded  separsteiy. 

The  essays  must  be  sent  in  to  the  secretarv  of  the  StKiety  of  Am. 
John  Street  Adelphi,  not  later  than  December  31,  1884.  No  e5s«y> 
can  be  received  m  manuscript.  Two  printed  copies  of  eadi  e^uy 
must  be  submitted,  and  it  wiU  be  convenient  that  tfacy  shoold  be 
printed  in  pages,  with  wide  margins.  The  essays  should  be  accon- 
panied  with  such  mups,  pUns,  drawings,  &c,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  these  need  not  be  in  duplicate. 

The  Council  reserve  the  right  of  withhol(ting  any  of  the  prizes,  or 
of  awarding*  the  amounts,  or  parts  of  the  amounts,  in  any  maBoer 
which  may  seem  to  them  desirable.  The  v  also  reserve  thie  right  (/ 
publishing  any  essay  to  which  a  prize  may  be  awarded. 

The  n«me  uf  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  but  esdi 
essay  must  have  written  or  printed  thereon  a  motto,  and  be  acoon- 
panied  by  a  sealed  env'elope  containing  on  the  outside  the  sane 
motto,  and  within  the  name  and  address  oi'  the  writer. 

The  awards  will  be  mnde  by  the  Council  upon  the  n 
of  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  them,  and  will  be  final. 

•*«  Mr.  Westgarth's  own  views  are  embodied  in  a  memorandoa 
preptred  by  him,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtuned  on  appliauioa  at 
the  society's  offices. 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE     PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

'    Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Evans,  Robert  William  Jonathan,  L.R.aP.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edia.. 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wrex- 
ham Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C4ofor  t**e  year  ending  Dcoeai- 
ber  35,  1884. 

Fakk.  Septimus  Brigf«,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  M.R.CS  Ear, 
L  S.A.Lond.,  hiMbeen  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  Andover  Urban  .Sanitarv  dbtrict  for  one  year. 

Fai'sskt^  Herbert  John,  M.D.XJni v. Dublin,  has  been  K-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Tamwofth  Uitea  Samtary 
District,  at  £30  per  annum. 

Grant,  Frederick*  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.ALoe(L. 
has  been  re-appointcd  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Maiicet 
HarHorough,  ilreat  and  Little  Bowden  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
at  jC29  per  annum. 

Hall,  Cornelius  Scamp,  M.R.C.S.Eag.  and  L.M..  L.S.AL01MI, 
has  been  re-appointed  Medi«*al  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cariide 
Rural  Sanitary  Di^rict.  at  ;Cioo  per  annum  for  three  years. 

HoNEvni'RNK,  Richard,  M.B.Univ.I^nd..  M.R.CS.Enflr.t  hv  been 
re-appointed  -Medical  Officer  of  Health  lor  the  Idle  Ufbea  Saai- 
tary  Distri  t,  Yorkshire,  at  C¥>  fof  on«  Y^k, 

Hyatt,  James  Taylor,  L.K.C.P.(£din.,  ll.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  SiMptoa  MaUct 
Urban  Sanitar>-  District,  at  jC*5  per  annnm. 

Kempe,  Arthur  Wightman.  M.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Ei«..  kB^ 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  nf  Health  for  the  Bndieii^t 
Salterion  Urbjn  Sanit  try  District,  Devonshire,  at  iCao  Cx  f» 
year. 

Loane.  Joseph,  M.R.C.P.Edm.,  M.R.CS.EnK..  and  LM- 
L.S.ALond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  HealHiCv 
the  Whitechapel  district,  at  ^C^jo  per  aanum,  raor  Lidde, 
resigned. 

Macaulav,  Thomas  M.R.C.S.Eng.  and  L.M.,  L.S.ALoad..  \» 
been  re^pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mafhsl'Har 
borough  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C7o  ior  one  par. 

MoNTcoMRRV,  Samuel,  L.R.CP.Edin..  L.R.C.S.fidiB.t  has,bsei 
' —         --    -1   -       -     Ov5a«  lWf« 


appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  < 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  ;C«5 
deceased. 
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OsDORN,  Henry,  M.R.C.P.Lond.,  &I.R.C.S.Rni|; .  has  been  re  ap- 
pointed Medical  OAicer  of  Health  for  the  Soothampton  Urban 
Saniiao'  Disrrict,  at  £i^  per  annum,  for  three  yean  from 
1>ecember  35  last. 

Shaw,  Josephtts,  M.R.CS.En^.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  Rotherhithe,  at 
£\yi  per  annum,  vice  Browning,  re»igneH. 

Wartbnberc,  Victor  Adolph,  L.R.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,  M.R.C.S. 
Rng.,  L.S.A  Txmd.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  St.  Anne-onthe-Sea  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  ;Ck>  per  annum,  vice  Denrden,  whose  appointment  has  evptred. 

Williams,  William,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Ix>nd.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical,  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Mold  Urban  Sanitarv  District,  at  £7^  for  one  year. 

Wilson,  Robert  Archibald,  M.D.Univ.OlasKow.  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Lunesdale  Rural 
Sanitary  District.  Lancashire,  at  £9^  for  one  year. 

WRKiiiT,  Alfred,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Romford  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;Cioo  for  one  year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

All.m»p,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Romsey  Guard- 
ians Rural  Sanitarv  Authority,  Assessment  Committee,  and 
School  Attendance  Committee,  at  £xi$  perannum,  and  fees  as 
Returning  Officer,  vice  Lordan,  dece.xse(l. 

ArsTiN,  Mr.  William,  has  been  apooin'ed  Clerk  to  the  Lnton 
(tuardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Bedfordshire,  at  i^co 
per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £2$  per  annum  as  Clerk  to 
the  Rural  Sanitarv  Authority.  £^  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
As8e«sroent  Committee,  £90  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  School 
Attendance  Committee,  and  feeh  a*  Returning  Officer,  rice  Mr. 
lliomas  E.  Austin,  deceased. 

BsKF.R.  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Broadstairs 
and  St.  Peters  Locsl  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
Kent,  vke  Harrison,  reigned. 

Bravshaw.  Mr.  S.,  has  bsen  elected  a  Member  of  the  Greetland 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  vice  Fox. 

1:l  rmkidor,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Broad- 
stairs  and  St.  Peter's  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
7-fce  Painter,  resigned. 

Cai'fv,  Mr.- William,' has  been  atmolnted  Collector  to  the  Tunstalt 
\xx3l\  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £qo  per  annum, 
vke  Cross,  resigned. 

Cl\RK,  Mr.  Frederick  Dixon,  ha«  Wisn  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspec">r  of  Nuisances  to  the  Market  Hnrborouqh.  Great  and 
Little  Bowden  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
j^ifo  per  annum. 

Ck  \u;,  Mr.  John  Jame*.  has  been  elect -d  a  Member  of  the  Romford 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar\'  Authority,  r/Vr  Fox,  resigned. 

I>EANK,  Mr.  Henry,  ha*  bf«n  elerted  Chairman  of  the  I^nghh.irough 
I^ocal  Bosrd  and  Urban  Sanitar>'  Authority,  I^icestershire,  vice 
Cartwri^ht,  resigned. 

Cii.vv,  Mr.  Alfred  Francis,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  Highwaj** 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Chelmsford  Rural  5>anitary 
Authority,  at  £i'V>  for  one  yea^.  from  March  »«,  1884. 

<;i»nnARD,  Mr.  Daniel,  the  Inspector  of  Nui'>.ance^  has  been  ai>- 
pointed  Surveyor  and  Tn«Dector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Kendal  for  six  months,  from 
March  i,  at  the  rate  of  /i40Per  annum,  with  as^stantand  office 
expenses,  inee  Banks,  reigned,  but  whose  reMgnation  is  to  remain 
in  abeyance  for  that  period. 

GoirroN.  Mr.  Oeorge  B.,  has  been  appointed  Sur\*eyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Litherland  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.  Lancashire,  at  jCioo  P^  annum,  with  hooie,  vict 
PearMxi,  deceased. 

H  \KnisTV,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-apontnted  Survex-or  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Shepton  Mallet  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  jC9S  per  annum. 

Harris,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Wells.  Somersetshire,  vice 
Garrod,  deceased. 

H  \sTii.rm-,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  the  Tarn* 
worth  Urban  Sanitarv  Authority,  at  £71  ner  ^nnum. 

Harvt.v.  Mr.  S.,  has  been  reappointed  Poblic  Anal>'st  for  the 
Borough  of  Sandwich. 

Hawkin'S,  Mr.  Isaac  I'homas,  has  been  ap'H>inted  Inspector  of 
NuiMmces  for  the  Westhampnett  Rural  Sanitary  District, 
Sussex,  at  iCioo  per  annum  from  >'ear  to  yeir,  vice  Ticehur.«t. 

Hi: WITT,  Mr.  Arthur  Turner,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Hove  Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  O'Brien,  deceas-d. 

Hrv.  Mr.  Horace,  has  been  appointed  Surve)-or  to  the  Corporation 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  nf  Dewsbury.  at  £2^9  per  annum. 
.  vice  Duff,  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and 
Urban  Sanitsur^Authority  of  DoricaMer. 

Isaac.  Mr.  John  Swtnton,  Banker,  ha.^  been  af»pointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Worcester, 
r/cr  George. 

JoNKS  Mr.  Isa%c,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Mold  Urban  Sanitary  Di^ict,  at  £»%  for  one  year. 
KNU'.HTSi  Mr.  Jamas  We^,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Anslyst 
for  the  Boroagh  of  Cambridge,  aod  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  for  oq« 
year. 
Manlkv,  Mr.  faaeii  W«olky.  Kab  bean  appointed  Collector  to  th« 
Carshalioo  Local  Boani  aad  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  dght- 
pence  in  the  pound  commiwon. 


Marsh,  Mr.  John,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Shankltir 
Local  Board  and  Urban  .Sanitary  Authority,  at  £9o  per  annum, 
vice  Williams. 

Morgan,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analjrst  for 
Cardiganshire,  for  one  year. 

Peakjb,  Mr.  Richard.  lia.s  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ashbourne 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authorit)*,  Derbyshire,  vice 
Johnstone,  resigned. 

Prali^  Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  Solicitor  has  been  appointed  Clerk  la 
the  North  Aylesford  Ciuardians  and  Rural  Samtary  Authority. 
Kent,  at  £1^0  per  annum,  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such 
salary  as  may  be  voted  annually,  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  the  School  Atterd- 
ance  Committee,  and  fees  as  Returning  Officer,  vice  Amokl, 
resigned. 

Rhodes,  Mr.  W.  C.,  has  been  ai>pointed  an  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Nui*tances  for  the  Bradford  Urtan  .Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire, 
at  £jZ  per  annum,  with  uniform,  vice  Ma*on,  resigned. 

Richards,  Mr.  I'homas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Arlecdon 
and  Fririn^on  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Cum- 
berland, vtce  Lace,  resigned. 

RiLKV,  Mr.  K.,  has  l)een  elected  a  Member  of  the  Rishworth  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Saniur>-  Authority.  Yorkshire.  Hce  Berry. 

RusHWORTH,  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Oldham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci>o  per 
annum,  rnce  Drew,  resigned. 

Skinnbr.  Mr.  J.  I.,  has  l>een  elected  Chairman  of  the  Falmouth 
Parish  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar>-  Authority,  vice  Hand* 
cock,  resi«7)ed. 

Smith,  Mr.  I.  C.  hxs  been  appointed  .\ssistant  .Surveyor  of  High- 
ways and  Inspector  of  Niii-ances  to  the  Chelm«ford  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £ioo  for  one  year,  from  March  35.  x88L^ 

Smith.  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  elected  a  Blemlier  «-f  the  Briernelcf 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar>'  Authority,  Lancashire,  vice 
Rhodes,  deceased. 

Ta\'LOR.  Mr.  Tohn,  hax  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Uckfield  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Sussex,  at  £7$  per  annum, 
vice  Avis,  deceased. 

Tongs,  Mr.  George  Broadrick,  .Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk 
to  the^  (treat  Driffield  IaxsX  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £70  per  annum. 

TooGOOD,  Mr.  R.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nul<ances  for 
the  Bridgwater  Rural  Saniury  District,  at  £wi  for  one  year. 

TowNBND.^  Mr.  Kb«nezer. .  has  been  appo'nted  Clerk  to  the  5ielby 
GuardiaiLs  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  £60  per 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardian*,  £yo  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  j^io  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Aues*- 
ment  Committee,  jC^o  per  annum  a<i  Clerk  to  the  School  Attend- 
ance  Committee,  and  fees  as  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births, 
ftc,  and  Returning  Officer,  vice  Newstead,  resigned. 

Trenbath.  Mr.  George,  Clerk  to  the  Barton.  EccTe>,  Winton.  and 
Monton  Local  Board  and  Urban  5«anitarv  Authority,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Association  of  Local  Boards,  at  £90 
per  annum.  r'K*'^  ( roulbum.  resigned. 

Tl'rnbi'LL,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Worksop  Local  Board  and  l^rfaan  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £xyi 
per  annum  and  an  office  fmind.  viie  Allsofip.  resigned. 

White,  Mr.  C.  C  District  Manager  of  the  Manc*«eNter  and  Salford 
Bank,  has  been  appointed  TraaMirer  to^  the  Preitcot  Guardixms 
and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  I.ancashire. 

Witts,  Mr.  (».  B.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Leckhamoton 
\jtxaX  Bovrd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Gfoucestershire,  vice 
Trye,  resigned. 

VaCAN'CIES. 

Medical  Offickr  of  Hkm.th  for  the  Camborne,  Phillnck,  and 
Rednith  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  and  the  Hehton  Rural  Sani- 
tary District,  combined. 

Medical  Offickr  of  HK^^TH  for  the  Kington  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  Herefordshire  :  £o'i  per  annum. 

Clbrk  to  the  Gainsborough  Local  IkMurd  aod  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Clere  to  the  Milverton  \jxa\  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
Warwickshire. 

CoLLBCTOK  to  the  Brownhills  TxKal  Board  aod  Urban  Sanitar>' 
Authority,  Staffbrdahire :  £jk  peranuum.  Application,  z8th  inst. , 
to  T.  Howaid  Stanley,  Clerk,  Walatll. 

Collrctok  and  ^NKPRtroK  OF  Ni'iswcRs  to  the  Newquav  Local 
Board  and  Urban  .Sanitary  Authority,  Cornwall :  election, 
x8th  inst. 

Two  Iksfectoks  of  Niis4NCFs,one  for  the  Kin»«-Nortwn  Division, 
and  one  for  the  Northfield  Divi^-ion,  of  the  Kings-Norton  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  Worcestershire  :  £qn  per  annuin  each,  from 
year  to  year.  Application*,  38th  inst.,  to  Ralph  Docker,  Clerk, 
Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Insprctor  of  Niikancfs  for  the  Auckland  Rural  Sanitary  District ; 
£x90  per  annum  aod  railway  travelling  expenses :  application, 
asth  inst.,  to  1'.  Dundas  Bruce,  Clerk  to  the  Authority,  Bishop- 
Auckland. 

Ikspbctor  of  Ncisantrs  for  the  Banbury  Rnral  Sanitary  District. 

SuKVEVOR  to  the  Ix>cal  Board  and  Urban  .Sanitar>*  Authority  of 
Ashford,  Kent. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Town  Council  and  Urban  Samtary  Authority  of  Soothaniploa 
havt,  in  noootdxuKe  with  the  recoauaeudaiioa  of  a  comMttee, 
iBcraaaod  th«  salary  of  Dr.  Oabora,  the  nedkml  oficer  of  health, 
from  jCapo  to  ;C39op«r  aanoni,  for  three  years. 
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•  Dr.  Pair«ons,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Bridgwater  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  in  his  last  quarterly  report,  states  that  ^  the  death- 
rate  for  that  period  was  only  11*^  per  thousand,  and  claims  for  the 
town  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
"kingdom. 

At  Rainham,  E«sex,  a  parish  within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
ihere  were  only  five  deaths  last  year,  out  of  a  population,  according 
to  the  last  census,  of  z.946. 

There  were  18a  applicants  for  the  twn  appointments  of  Surveyor  of 
Highways  and  Inspector. of  Nuisances,  and  Assi<tant  Surveyor  of 
.  Highways  and  Inspector  of  Nnisances,  for  the  Chelmsford  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £^$0  and  ^200  per  annum  respectively. 

llie  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned  the  appomtment  of 
Mr.  Ashworth  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  x  Sub-District 
of  the  HaUtead  Rural  Sanitar>'  District  until  Michaelmas  next,  in- 
stead of  one  whole  year,  so  that  the  appointments  for  both  sub- 
districts  shall  expire  at  the  same  time. 

Some  correspondence  has  lately  passed  between  the  Local  Goyern- 
-ment  Board  and  the  Okehampton  Guardians  and  Rural  .Sanitary 
Authority,  which  has  resulted  in  the  former  declining  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bennett  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
"district  at  so/,  per  annum  for  three  years,  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  salary  *  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  important  duties  * 
of  the  office.  The  subject  was  under  consideration  at  the  last  meeting;  of 
the  Authority,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  pointinjE  out  that  the  salary 
IS  the  same  as  the  Local  Government  Boani  sanctioned  only  one  year 
ago,  when  Dr.  Ash  was  appointed :  that  Mr.  Bennett  resides  in  the 
centre  of  the  disl'ict,  while  Dr.  Ash  was  twelve  miles  distant  from  it  ; 
that  they  are  well  conversant  with  the  requiromenls  of  the  district, 
which  is  healthily  situated  :  and  that,  as  Mr.  Bennett  is  willing  to  art. 
they  see  no  rea^n  why  the  falar^'  should  be  increased  beyond  the 
amount  sanctioned  last  year,  and  urging  the  Board  above  to  reconsider 
.  the  matter. 

The  Gloucester  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  R.  Read,  their  Surveyor,  from  £^o->  to 
;C5oo  per  annum  from  March  i. 

The  enactment  contained  in  Sect.  90  of  The  Public  Health  Act, 
■empowering  the  making  of  bv*laws  as  to  hoases  let  in  lodgings,  has 
been  declared  by  the  Ix)cal  Government  Board  to  be  in  force  within 
the  city  and  county  and  Urban  Sanitary  district  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

At  Southwell,  NottinKhamshire,  two  meetintr?  have  been  held  and 
resolutions,  passed,  in  favour  of  the  formation  6!  a  Local  Board 
district. 


HYGIENIC  INrSTRUrriON  IN    AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Sauitarf  \>rr/r  of  Chicago  for  the  following 
statement  of  the  colleges  in  .\merica  and  Canada,  which  have  chairs 
of  saniury  instruction,  together  with  their  titles  :   - 
Professorships. 

Hygiene    Rush  Medic  d  Colletr*!,  Chicaeo. 

State  Mcdidne  and  Hygiene— College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Chicago. 

Sanitary  Sciencs  ani    Hygiene— Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  College   of 
Medicine. 

State  Medicine  and   Sanitary  Science  -University  of  Louisville, 
Kv.,  Medical  Department. 

Public    Hygiene— University   of   City    of    New    York,    Medical 
D«*T>artnnent. 

Public  Hygiene  (also  an  Emerittis  Professor  of  Hygiene)— Woman's 
Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary. 

Hygiene— Williamette    University,     Portland    Oregon,     Medical 
Department. 

Sanitary  Science  -  Ro^-al  College  of    Physicians  and    Surgeons, 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Hygiene— Uni versify  of  Bishop's  Collej^e,  Montreal. 

Sanitarv  Science— Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Clinic   Medicine  and  Hygiene —Minnesota  College    Hospital  of 
Minneapolis. 

Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine-  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

Physiology  and  Lectures  on  Hygiene— Southern  Medical  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  -Quincv  (111.)  College  of  Medicine. 

Phvsiologj-,  Pathology,  General  Theraoeutics  and  Public  Hygiene 
—College  of  Phr^iciansand  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  la. 

Physiology,  Clinical    Pathology  and   Hygiene— Iowa  College  of 
Phv»icians  and  Surgeons,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Physio»bg>-  and  Hygiene -College  cf  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Physiol-igv  and  Hygiene— College  of  Ph>-sicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  Gty. 

Phy»iolog\'.     P.-itho'osy   and    Hyj:iene -College     of    Medicine, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Physiology  and  Sanitary  Sci-nc;  -Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  K.V. 

Physiology   and   Hyglcae -Woman's    Medical    College    of    Phil- 
adelphia.' 

Adju.vct  Professor. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sanitary  Science— Toronto  School. 
Lectures. 

Hygiene  -Wo-nan's  51edical  College.  Oiicago,  I'l. 

Hygiene^ftnd  Sute  Medicine— St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  a'd 
Surgeons. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  lecturer  on  Hygiene— St-  Joseph's^ 
(Mo.)  Medical  College;  »ls3  McGill  Univ-ersity,  Montr«*al. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  -Center  College,  DanviHe,'  Ky.- 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taiaing  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  axKwer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to  register  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment . 

m.— Compulsory  Removal  of  Fevcr  Case  to  Imkectious 

HOSPITAI^ 

The  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  C  have  within  their  di«trict 
a  public  hospiail  for  reception  and  treatment  of  sciriet  fever* 
cases,  llie  medical  officer  of  health  gives  a  certificate  certi- 
fying that  a  chikl  is  .suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  is 
without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation  at  its  own  home, 
and  it  Is  in  a  fit  condition  and  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 
fever  hospital,  but  her  mother  objects  to  her  child's  remo\'al. 
and  it  is  then  necessary  to  procure  an  order  for  its  removal  under 
sect.  124  of  the  Public  Heath  Act,  1875.^  This  order  is  obtained,  •i!< 
figned  by  a  magistrate  at  his  own  private  residence  (the  Pe:ty 
Sessions  Court  being  closed  on  that  day),  and  he  orders  and  directs 
the  removal  of  the  child  to  the  fever  hospital  ;  and  he  further  orders 
and  directs  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  carry  his  order  into  effect 
at  the  expense  of  tne  said  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  l*his  order, 
upon  being  duly  read  over  and  served  upon  the  modier  having  care 
ot  the  child,  is  disobeyed  by  her,  and,  further,  she  obttructs  the 
officer  in  its  execution  Thereupon  she  is  summoned  (or  such  ob- 
struction and  disobedience.  You  are  ask^sd  -i.  At  the  hearini;  of 
the  summons  for  disobedience  and  obstruction,  was  it  competent  for 
the  Bench  then  sitting  to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  caseT 
a.  Or  'to  9it  in  judgment  on  the  certificate  given  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  as  to  there  being  or  not  being  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation  at  home  :  3,  or  as  to  the  order  of  remox-al  given  *r 
parte^  the  act  of  one  of  their  brother  magistrates? 

I  .NSPKCTOR. 

fTo  all  of  these  questions  we  answer  No.  The  magistrates  ha  J 
no  right  or  jurisdiction  to  go  behind  either  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  when  once  given,  or  the  order  signed  by 
a  magistrate,  when  once  made,  but  should  have  confined  themselvts 
to  the  fact  a**  to  whether  the  order  had  been  resisted  or  not.  This 
case  is  governed  by  that  of  Booker  z/.  Tavion,  which  was  a  ca« 
that  arose  under  Section  124  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  at  Covento'i 
on  June  17,  1882.  The  inspectorof  nuisances  on  that  day  received 
a  certificate  from  ihe  medical  officer  of  health  certifying  that  a 
child  of  the  defendant  was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  a)id  was  not 

Erovidcd  wi  h  proper  lodging  and  accommodation  at  her  ovm 
ome,  and  that  the  said  child  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Yt\tx 
Hosi>ital,  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  to  other  children. 
All  kindness  and  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  had  pre- 
viously been  done  by  the  inspector  to  induce  the  mother  to  allow 
the  child  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  but  without  effect.  An 
order  of  removal  was  therefore  necessary,  and  was  obcaiimd  from  a 
magistrate  at  his  private  residence,  and  this  order  when  presented 
was  resisted  and  disobeved,  and  the  defendant  was  summoned  befxe 
th-  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  at  Coventry  for  obstructing  the 
officer  in  carrying  the  order  into  effect,  and  for  its  disobedience.  At 
the  hearing,  the  magistrates  took  evidence  a^  to  the  sufficiency  of 
accommodation  at  the  child's  residence,  and  refused  to  convict,  and 
dismissed  the  case.  The  sanitary  authority,  guided  by  their  town 
clerk,  decided  to  appeal,  their  reasons  being  that  the  ma^pstrates 
had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  to  sit  m  judg- 
ment on  the  act  or  order  of  one  of  their  brother  inagistratc>,  or 
against  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  when  ooce 
given  or  made,  but  should  have  confined  themselves  to  the  fact  as 
to  whether  the  order  so  made  had  been  resisted  or  not.  The  case 
was  heard  before  the  Court  of  (^een's  Bench  on  Nov.  90, 1882. 
when  the  following  decision  was  given:  -'That  the  magistrate*:  had 
no  right  to  go  beyond  the  order,  o.  into  the  merits  of  the  cast' 
They  therefore  remitted  the  case  back  to  the  inagistrates  at 
Coventry,  who  subsequently,  and  having  no  alternative,  convicted 
the  defendant  for  disobeying  the  order. — Ed.] 

115.  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1883  (Retail  Bakehouse^}. 

Will  you  i>ermit  me  to  Inquire  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  iIk 
manner  in  which  various  sanitary  authorities  propo-^e  carrying  oat 
the  above  Act  ?  having  special  reference  ro  any  particularly  headed 
book,  forms  of  notice,  or  whether  they  will  insist  that  all  bakehoo^ 
in  their  districts  shall  1>?  cleansed  and  limewashed  daring  a  certata 
month  of  the  vear,  ^i;,,  i*cc.  Any  information  regaraing  ih^ 
new  duties  will  I  ihini;  ))e  of  use  to  many  who  may  at  present  k 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

Henkv  Hawes,  Assoc. M.InstC.E. 
Head  Inspector,  Brighton. 
[Forms  of  ReRi^-ter  of  Reuil  Bakehouses  Medical  Officer* 
Pockel-bnok,  Notice*,  and  the  like,  required  under  the  F«ctor]r 
and  Workshop  Ac  t  of  1883  ^lave  already  been  issued  by  VLf^ 
Knight  i^  Co.,  of  90  Fleet  Street,  who  have  also  published  a  v«T 
useful  handbook  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Local  t«oveminent 
Board  explanatory  of  *  The  Sanitary  Regulation  of  Bakehouse*- 
We  cannot  at  present  refer  our  correspondent  to  any  san^T 
authority  that  has  created  any  special  organisation  for  •^'^ll!!? 
the  .\ct :  but  he  may  usefully  consult  a  report  itmed  on  the  •oDJ<« 
by  the  Society  of  Medieal  Officers  of  H^th,  which  wiH  be  pncied 
in  the  Sanitarv  Rkcukd  of  March  15.] 
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REMABKS  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
WATER  FOB  SANITARY  PURPOSES. 

By  Charles  E.  Cassal,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

Demonstrator,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  College,  London. 

and  B.  A.  Whitelegge,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

The  analysis  of  water  is  a  subject  which  has  of 
iate  years  excited  the  keenest  controversy  among 
-chemists  and  sanitarians.  In  spite  of  painstaking 
investigations  and  exhaustive  discussions,  there  are 
few  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  chemical  science 
which  call  forth  so  much  diflference  of  opinion,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  but 
also  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained,  and  the 
degree  of  importance  and  significance  to  be  attached 
to  them.  At  the  present  time  additional  interest  will 
perhaps  attend  discussions  on  this  subject,  in  conse- 
quence, firstly,  of  the  suggestion  of  novel  modes  of 
investigation,  depending  upon  the  cultivation  of  or- 
ganisms, and  thus  differing  entirely  from  those  in 
common  use  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  recent  forcible 
and  apparently  damaging  criticisms  to  which  certain 
of  the  most  commonly-accepted  methods  of  analysis 
have  been  subjected. 
T  he  object  of  the  analyst  is  to  determine — 

1.  The  presence  or  absence  of  impurities  in  the 
water  he  is  called  upon  to  examine. 

2.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  such  impurities  if 
present ;  and  to  form,  so  far  as  he  can  upon  this 
evidence,  an  opinion  as  to  the  wholesomeness  or  the 
reverse  of  the  water  supply  in  question. 

The  old  method  of  exactly  estimating  the  different 
mineral  constituents  in  the  residue  of  a  water  is  not 
of  any  particular  importance  so  far  as  its  sanitary 
aspects  are  concerned ;  in  some  rare  cases  it  may 
be  desirable  to  know  the  quantities  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, &c.,  actually  present,  but  the  matter  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  sanitarian,  and  that  in  which  the 
chief   difficulty    lies,  is    the  determination  of  the 
organic   impurities.      Various  methods  have  been 
proposed   and  employed  for  this  purpose.     It  has 
t>een  pointed  out  that  they  may  all  be  classed  under 
^wo  heads— viz.  (i)  Those  which  aim  at  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  water  itself;  and 
<2)  Those  which  aim  at  its  estimation  in  the  solid 
^residue  left  on  evaporation. 

Confirmatory  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  nitrates  from  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 

fenised  organic  matter,  and  their  quantity  if  present ; 
y  the  amount  of  chlorides,  which  almost  invariably 
«u:company  pollution  from  animal  sources ;  by  the 
vnicroscopic  examination,  a  point  which  is  far  too 
frequently  neglected  ;  by  the  ignition  of  the  water- 
^residue ;  by  the  smell ;  and  by  the  appearance  of 
.  -Che  water  when  examined  in  a  two-foot  tube  or  a 
^  ^uart  decanter. 

L  Of  the  processes  which  have  been  employed  for 
^  '*<5ctcrraining  the  organic  matter  in  the  water  itself 
^^^^  have,  firstly,  the  oxygen  or  permanganate 
TOcess,  which  aims  at  a  measurement  of  the  amount 
pollution  by  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  decompo- 
tipn  of  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
'Ung  upon  the  oxidisable  matter  present;  and, 
'^^ndly,  the  Wanklyn  process,  which  makes  the 
►unt  of  ammonia  evolved,  on  boiling  with  a 
JMngly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
**casurc  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogenised  organic 
►ttcr  present 


The  chief  process  for  determining  the  organic 
matter  by  an  analysis  of  the  dry  residue,  is  that  due 
to  Frankland  and  Armstrong,  who  by  means  of  a 
combustion  experiment—/.^,  by  burning  the  residue 
with  oxide  of  copper  and  measuring  the  amounts  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved— estimate  the 
quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen 
present  in  the  solid  matter  obtained  on  evaporation. 
^  The  oxygen  process  as  originally  devised  by 
Forchhammer  is  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory ;  with 
certain  modifications  and  precautions,  however,  it 
forms  a  very  valuable  test,  especially  as  affording 
confirmatory  evidence.  But  we  are  here  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  two  processes  which  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  rival  and  antagonistic  ones  — 
viz.,  the  Frankland  process  and  the  Wanklyn  pro- 
cess, the  latter  of  which  has  unquestionably  been, 
and  still  is,  the  most  popular  of  all.  As  regards  the 
alleged  antagonism  between  these  two  methods  of 
water  analysis,  our  own  experience  leads  us  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Cornelius  Fox,  that  in  skilled  hands,  and 
when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  their  results  are 
closely  concurrent,  in  the  sense  that  the  opinions 
based  upon  these  results  are  substantially  the  same. 
In  view  of  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Fox  adduces, 
most  people  will  probably  feel  disposed  to  agree  with 
him  also.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  made  an 
attempt— by  collecting  and  tabulating  the  data  of 
analyses  (made  by  chemists  using  the  rival  pro- 
cesses) of  different  samples  of  the  same  waters 
obtained  under  the  same  circumstances— to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  two.  On  page  63  of  his 
excellent  work  on  '  Water,  Air,  and  Food '  he  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  :— 

1.  *  In  one  instance  only  out  of  ninety-nine 
analyses,  details  of  ninety-three  of  which  are  in  my 
possession,  is  there  a  distinct  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  in  this  exceptional  instance  the  divergence  in 
the  results  obtained  is  easily  explained. 

2.  '  The  opinions  do  not  in  a  great  many  instances 
coincide  exactly,  but  the  adjectives  denoting  them 
are  modified  by  some  qualifying  adverb. 

3.  *  When  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  the  two 
processes  at  or  about  the  same  time  do  not  at  all 
agree,  the  divergence  is  generally  due  to  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  those  who  practise  the  Wanklyn, 
Chapman,  and  Smith  process,  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
evidence  thus  afforded. 

4.  'The  results  are  not  concordant  unless  the 
analyses  are  performed  upon  the  same  water  at  the 
same  time. 

5.  '  A  really  bad  water  would  not  be  likely  to  escape 
detection  by  either  process  if  the  nitrates  and  ni- 
trites are  always  estimated.' 

A  table  is  given  on  pages  64  and  65  of  the  same 
work,  in  which  the  results  of  the  analyses,  made  at 
about  the  same  lime,  of  ten  samples  of  water  from 
very  various  sources,  together  with  the  opinions 
based  on  these  results,  are  stated.  The  opinions  are 
as  follows  : — 


Sample  x 


WankljTi  Process 
■*•  Nitrates. 
Very  good 
Horribly  polluted 
Not  first-rate 
Suspicious 
Pretty  good 
Good 

Moderately  good 
Bad 
Good 
Pietty  good 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  and  moreover  far  beyond 
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the  scope  of  this  paper,  to  fully  describe  and  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  Wanklyn  and  of  the  Frank- 
land  processes,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
recall  some  of  the  objections  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  raised  against  their  validity. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Frankland  process  to  boil  the  water  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  subsequently  to  evaporate  it  to 
dryness,  the  objection  has  been  made  that  some 
organic  matter  must  thereby  of  necessity  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  Although  it  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and 
indeed  probable,  that  during  a  long  process  of  eva- 
poration organic  matter  may  disappear,  and  espe- 
cially that  boiling  with  sulphurous  acid  may  well 
produce  disastrous  effects  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  water,  yet  a  little  too  much  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  this  objection.  It  has  been  said— but  the 
ground  on  which  the  statement  rests  appears  to  be 
of  the  slenderest  description— that  the  dangerous 
organic  matter  in  water  is  probably  highly  volatile, 
and  the  Frankland  process  has  been  impugned  as 
being  incapable  of  measuring  such  volatile  sub- 
stances. At  present,  of  course,  this  volatile  poison 
is  purely  hypothetical,  and  consequently  cannot  very 
well  be  brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  the 
process  ;  and  the  destruction  of  organic  matter 
being  very  small,  and  not  affecting  the  constancy  of 
the  results,  the  objection  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
force. 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  error  of  ex- 
periment is  sometimes  greater  than  the  total  quantity 
to  be  measured,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  nitrates  altogether  vitiates  the  results. 
It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  liability  to  experimental 
error  in  this  process  is  exceedingly  high,  compared 
to  that  in  ordinary  chemical  determinations  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  regards  the  Wanklyn  process,  many  objections 
have  also  been  urged.  By  the  boiling  with  alkaline 
permanganate  it  is  asserted  that  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  present  is  not  evolved  as  ammonia  ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  obtained  is  influenced 
by  the  degree  of  concentration  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  distillation.  As  regards  these  objections,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wanklyn  himself 
was  the  first  to  prove  that  only  a  part  of  the  nitrogen 
was  given  off,  and  to  state  that  the  process  was  not 
one  for  the  estimation  of  organic  nitrogen.  Some 
water  analysts  have  unquestionably  returned  in  their 
reports  as  total  organic  .nitrogen,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  obtained  as  ammonia  by  boiling  with  per- 
manganate. Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious,  or 
better  calculated  to  bring  the  process  into  dis- 
credit. Mr.  Wanklyn  has  of  course  very  strongly 
condemned  this  proceeding. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  with  regard 
to  these  processes,  that  their  results  do  not  alone 
justify  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  purity 
of  a  water,  but  must  be  taken  together  with  the 
other  evidences  of  pollution  already  enumerated — 
viz.,  amounts  of  nitrates  and  chlorides,  microscopic 
examination,  &c.  The  much  too  common  neglect 
of  this  principle  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  main  cause  of 
discrepancies  among  water  analysts.  Again  and 
again,  even  in  cases  of  the  greatest  importance, 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  apparently  based  solely 
upon  determinations  of  *  albuminoid '  and  *  free  ' 
ammonia,  or  of  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon,  or  even 
sometimes  solely  on  the  estimation  of  nitrates  and 
chlorides.  As  to  the  estimation  of  nitrates,  this 
again  has  been  a  much  discussed  point — strongly 


condemned  by  Mr.  Wanklyn  and  his  close  adherents, 
and  as  strongly  insisted  on  by  Professor  Frankland ; 
indeed,  an  exaggerated  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  nitrates  by  those  who  follow  his  method,  if 
not  by  himself.  Our  own  experience  points  to  the 
necessity  of  estimating  the  nitrates  in  every  case, 
and  we  can  fully  endorse  everything  that  is  said  in 
support  of  such  estimation  by  Dr.  Fox  and  others. 

Such,  then,  briefly  stated,  are  the  methods  at  our 
disposal.  They  have  been  of  late  severely  criticised, 
and  their  value  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  called 
into  question  ;  in  fact,  they  have  to  some  extent 
been  *  put  upon  their  trial.'  * 

With  some  of  the  most  recent  of  these  criticisms 
we  now  propose  to  deal  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  embodied  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Buchanan — viz.,  that  *  we  must  go 
beyond  the  laboratory  for  evidence  of  any  drinking 
water  being  free  from  dangerous  organic  pollutions; ' 
and  further,  that  *  the  chemist  can  tell  us  of  impurity 
and  hazard,  but  not  of  purity  and  safety.' 

Secondly,  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  cases  where 
the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  impurity  in 
the  samples  submitted  to  analysis  are  previously 
accurately  known,  the  results  of  the  analyses  are 
often  widely  discrepant,  both  with  the  Wanklyn  and 
the  Frankland  processes. 

Thirdly,  it  has  recently  been  said,  and  by  ver>' 
high  authorities,  that  the  cultivation  processes  are 
destined  to  supersede  the  present  methods  ;  and,  to 
quote  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  that  *  water  analysts  must 
be  prepared  for  a  new  order  of  things.' 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  objections— that 
chemical  analysis  cannot  distinguish  between  in- 
jurious and  harmless  organic  matter  in  water— it  is 
undoubtedly  to  a  great  extent  true.  Moreover,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  minuteness 
of  the  quantities  that  can  be  determined.  No  merely 
chemical  process  could,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
determine  whether  the  albuminoid  matter,  if  any,  is 
living  or  dead  ;  or  whether,  if  living,  the  organisms 
are  hurtful  or  harmless.  In  comparing,  for  instance, 
typhoid  stools  with  healthy  stools  as  regards  water 
pollution,  we  must  not  look  for  critical  differences  in 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  or  carbon  present,  or  of 
ammonia  produced  by  destructive  treatment;  but 
rather,  if  a  chemical  difference  is  to  be  sought  for,  by 
direct  experiment  we  must  attempt  to  isolate  some 
principle  characteristic  of  one  or  the  other.  A  given 
weight  of  enteric  stool  is  dangerous  as  regards  enteric 
fever,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  infectious 
matter  in  it,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  but  the  chemist 
should  only  report,  and  should  only  profess  to  report, 
on  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  organic  impurity, 
be  it  noxious  or  not 

But  while  analysis  cannot  tell  us  of  specific  pollu- 
tion, it  can  tell  us  that  a  water  is  polluted,  and  that 
such  a  water  ought  to  be  condenmed.  Where  even 
*  innocent '  pollution,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  has 
occurred,  specific  pollution  vtay  occur ;  and,  apart 
from  this,  putrefaction  may  render  it  hurtful  tvtn 
without  the  presence  of  any  specific  poison.  The 
aesthetic  side  of  the  question  may,  perhaps,  also  bs 
considered.  Drinking  a  sewage-mixture,  more  or  less 
strong,  may  possibly  for  a  time,  and  under  fa\*our- 
able  circumstances,  be  harmless,  but  it  is  not  a 
habit  which  commends  itself  to  the  taste  of  ordinary 
persons. 

The  objection  that  a  quantity  of  specific  poison 


*  Dr.  Buchanan 
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too  minute  for  detection  by  analysis  may  still  be  able 
to  produce  its  specific  effect,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
denied.  In  such  cases,  if  they  ever  occur,  there 
is  but  one  course  open,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  We  must  *  go  beyond  the 
laboratory,*  at  any  rate  beyond  the  ordinary  labora- 
tory, and  perform  a  physiological  test.  Fiat  expert- 
mentttm  in  corpore  vili.  A  typhoid  '  germ,*  if  such 
things  exist,  would  probably  be,  so  far  as  the  analyst  is 
concerned,  merely  an  extremely  minute  fragment  of 
albuminous  matter.  Even  in  large  numbers,  therefore, 
these  *  germs '  may  be  too  minute  to  be  detected  by 
chemical  reagents  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practi- 
cally no  cases  occur  in  which  the  poison  is  present 
without  much  more  than  enough  concomitant  organic 
filth  to  allow  of  the  pollution  being  detected,  or  with- 
out Evident  and  unmistakable  signs  of  pollution  past 
or  future  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  estimation  of 
oxidised  nitrogen  ;  and  it  needs  no  sacrifice  of  our 
faith  in  water  analysis  to  admit  its  inability  to  cope 
with  those  possible,  though  most  improbable,  cases 
in  which  such  excess  of  organic  matter,  or  such  other 
signs  of  danger,  are  absent.  It  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that  an  army  is  useless  because 
we  can  conceive  of  its  being  defeated  under  certain 
excessively  unlikely  conditions. 

Such  extraordinary  accidents  as  that  which  caused 
the  Catcrham  outbreak  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
rare  ;  but  that  particular  case  is,  however,  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  an  actual  instance  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  detecting,  by  means  of  water  analysis,  the  impuri- 
ties which  produced  the  disease.  The  conclusions 
which  appear  generally  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  that  case— so  thoroughly  and  ably  investigated  by 
Dr.  Thorne  Thorne — are  not  always  perfectly  valid. 
In  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1881-82  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

*  In  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  Caterham  two 
years  ago,  nearly  200  earlier  attacks  were  traced, 
upon  evidence  that  did  not  admit  of  question,  to  the 
use  throughout  a  particular  fortnight  of  water  that 
had  been  pumped  from  a  well  in  which  a  man 
having  enteric  fever  had  been  at  work.  Some 
excremental  matters  from  him  had  by  accident  got 
into  the  welL  Now  I  learn,  through  the  Chairman 
of  Directors  of  the  Caterham  Waterworks  Company, 
that  1,861,000  gallons  of  water  were  pumped  from 
the  well  during  the  fortnight.  If  the  water  had  for 
the  whole  fortnight  contained  one  grain  of  excre- 
mental matter  per  gallon,  this  would  have  meant 
that  19  lbs.  of  excrement  had  been  added  to  each 
da/s  supply  of  water.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  that  the  man  evacuated  any  such  quantity  ; 
neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  every 
gallon  received  the  same  amount  of  contaminating 
matter ;  but  the  story  may  serve  to  show  that,  in 
speaking  of  one  grain  in  the  gallon,  we  speak  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  polluting  matter  present  in  the 
water.  It  may  be  thought  of  as  an  amount  not 
likely  to  have  been  exceeded  in  the  particular 
samples  of  Caterham  water  Aat  did  actually  pro- 
duce disease  in  the  individuals  who  drank  it.' 

*  In  Dr.  Cory's  experiments,  then,  with  one  grain 
of  enteric  fever-stool  per  gallon,  we  see  a  water  thus 
largely  befouled  by  a  most  dangerous  material ;  and 
the  indication  of  that  befoulment,  when  expressed 
by  the  chemist  in  terms-of  albuminoid  ammonia,  is 
the  figure  •014  part  per  million  parts  of  water. 
Therefore  it  is  not  pennissible  to  accept  the  doc 


trines  which  have  been  formulated  from  the  amount 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  present  in  an  otherwise 
unknown  water.  Polluting  material,  potent  for 
harm,  may  be  present  in  a  water  "  yielding  from  'oo 
up  to  '05  parts  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per  milUon," 
without  removing  it  from  the  rank  of  waters  of 
"  extraordinary  organic  purity  ;  "  and  we  assuredly 
have  no  evidence,  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  water 
showing  from  '05  to  'lo  parts  of  albuminoid  ammo- 
nia per  million,  that  it  is  safe  organically.' 

With  some  of  the  objections  raised  in  this  passage 
we  have  already  partially  dealt.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  every  gallon  re- 
ceived the  same  amount  of  contaminating  matter. 
This  certainly  is  an  argument  that  cuts  both  ways. 
Considering  recent  observations  as  to  the  part  that 
quantity  of  poison  seems  to  play  in  producing  enteric 
fever,  on  this  ground  alone  there  seems  to  us  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  gallons  of  the  water  con- 
tained very  much  more  than  om  grain  of  contami- 
nating matter.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  polluting  material  was  equally  diffused  through 
the  1 ,861 ,000  gallons  of  water.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  contrary,  and  that  in  '  the  particular 
samples  of  water  that  did  actually  produce  disease,' 
the  one  grain  per  gallon  of  impurity  is  decidedly 
likely  to  have  been  exceeded,  and  probably  very 
largely  exceeded.  Again,  to  speak  of  one  grain  of 
enteric  fever  stool  per  gallon  as  constituting  a  *  large 
befoulment '  seems  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  admis- 
sible. A  water  contaminated  to  this  extent  may  be 
dangerously  contaminated,  but  certainly  not  largely, 
so  far  as  actual  amount  of  organic  matter  is  con- 
cerned. Supposing  that  the  small  total  amount  of 
poisonous  matter  had  been  equally  diffused  through 
the  Company's  reservoir,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  absurd  to  expect  to  discover  its  presence  by 
analysing  a  sample  of  water  from  the  reservoir  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  analyses  of  *  the  particular  samples  of 
water  that  did  actually  produce  disease,'  we  venture 
respectfully  to  submit  that  the  history  of  the  Cater- 
ham case  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  detract 
from  the  value  of  water  analyses  for  sanitary  purposes. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Inspection  of  Furnished  Rooms  in  Paris.— The 
Police  Department  of  Paris  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  instituted  a  service  of  inspection  of 
furnished  lodgings.  Five  regular  inspectors  and  four 
substitutes  have  been  appointed.  Each  inspector  must, 
on  application,  furnish  a  report  upon  the  healthfulness  of 
any  lodging  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  applicatioa 
is  received.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  inspectors  are 
medical  men  or  not. 

Canal  Boats  Act  (1877)  Amendment  Bill.— The 
main  provisions  of  this  Bill,  are  that  the  registration  of 
canal  boats  shall  be  annual,  that  boats  with  sleeping  or 
cooking  accommodation  are  to  be  deemed  dwellings,  and 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  who  has  not  passed 
the  third  education  standard  shall  be  employed  in  a  canal 
boat.  Other  clauses  provide  special  means  lor  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions. 

Disused  Burial  Grounds.— A  short  Bill  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  dwellings  on  disused  burial  grounds  has 
been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hollond,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr. 
Peek.  After  the  passing  of  the  Bill  no  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  on  any  disused  burial  ground,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  a  church,  without  the  previous  licence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  licence  shall  not  authorise 
the  removal  of  any  body  or  bodies  interred  in  the  disused 
ground,  ^  , 
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WATER    BATES. 

By  J.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Public  interest  in  the  question  of  charges  for  water 
appears  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  When 
Mr.  Dobbs  obtained  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  his  favour,  many  people  apparently  thought 
that  a  death-blow  had  been  given  to  the  high  charges 
made  by  the  water  companies,  and  expected  for  the 
future  to  find  their  water  bills  reduced  to  small  pro- 
portions. Those  who  raised  their  hopes  too  high 
have  been  disappointed,  and  have  now  discovered 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  not  entirely  settled 
the  question  of  water  rates  in  favour  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  judgment  in  Dobbs's  case  is  no  doubt 
most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  settles  the  basis  on 
which  water  rates  are  to  be  charged,  and  settles  it 
on  a  lower  scale  than  that  which  was  contended  for 
by  the  companies.  The  law  peers,  in  their  judg- 
ments, have  decided  that  the  real  annual  value  of 
premises  is  their  value  after  deducting  the  necessary 
burdens  upon  them,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  rent 
payable  in  respect  of  them,  *  after  deducting  the 
average  annual  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses,  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a 
state  to  command  such  rent.'  But  the  case  in  no 
way  challenged  the  right  of  the  companies  to  charge 
on  the  basis  of  the  rent  or  annual  value  as  so  defined, 
and  so  to  make  varying  and  increasing  charges  for 
the  same  supply  of  water  to  the  same  premises. 

The  particular  charges  which  may  be  made  for 
water  supply  are  determined  usually  by  the  private 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in  each  district.  The 
metropolis,  and  all  our  large  towns  and  many  rural 
districts,  are  supplied  with  water  from  waterworks 
•which  have  been  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  chief  public  Acts  bearing 
on  the  question  are  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts, 
1847  &  1863,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1875  & 
1878  ;  but  besides  these  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
private  Acts,  under  which  the  water  companies,  and 
in  some  cases  the  corporations  oftowns,  have  special 
powers,  or  are  under  special  liabilities,  with  respect 
to  the  water  supply  of  their  districts.  *  The  terms  of 
these  private  Acts  vary  greatly,  as  the  supposed 
needs  of  the  particular  district,  and  to  some  extent 
the  date  when  the  Act  was  obtained,  have  influenced 
Parliament  in  determining  what  powers  were  to  be 
granted  ;  but  in  almost  all  of  them  the  principle  of 
payment  for  water  is  the  same  as  the  principle 
authorised  by  the  pubhc  Acts  already  mentioned, 
namely,  that  of  charging  a  percentage  on  the  rent  or 
annual  value  of  the  premises  supplied. 

By  their  private  Acts  and  by  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Acts  purveyors  of  water  are  authorised  to 
chaise  for  the  commodity  they  supply,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  cost,  or  with  the  quantity  taken  by 
the  consumer,  but  by  means  of  a  rate  or  charge 
based  on  the  rent  of  the  premises  supplied.  As  was 
pointed  out  some  years  ago  by  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
bum,  the  term  *  water  rate'  is  a  misnomer.  The 
principle  on  which  rating  is  based  is  that  a  definite 
sum  has  to  be  raised  in  a  district  for  public  purposes,' 
such  as  maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  payment  of 
police,  or  repair  of  highways,  and  this  sum  is  ap- 
portioned rateably  among  the  persons  liable  to 
contribute,  so  that  each  shall  pay  equally  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means.  This  apportionment  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  basing  the  charge  on  the  rent  or 
annual  value  of  the  premises  occupied  or  owned  by 
the  persons  who  have  to  pay,  and  by  charging  them 


all  the  same  number  of  pence  or  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  such  value  so  arrived  at.    For  the  purposes 
of  rating,  properly  so  called,  as  long  as  the  assess- 
ments on  all  the  premises  in  a  district  are  based  on 
the  same  scale,  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are 
accurate  or  not,  for  the  total  sum  to  be  raised,  and 
the  contributions  of  each  individual  ratepayer  remain 
the  same,  whether  the  value  of  the  premises  be  fixed 
too  high  or  too  low.    But  the  so-called  water  rates, 
though  charged  like  rates  proper  on  the  value  of  the 
premises,  are  not  charged  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  given  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
bringing  water  into  the  district.     A  water  company 
or  a  corporation  supplying  water  makes  no  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  water  supply,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  apportion  that  cost  among  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises  supplied.    They  are  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  charges  not  exceeding  a  specified 
scale  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  company,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  officials  to  exact  the  full  amount  authorised. 
It  was  some  years  ago  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  corporations  who  supply  water  have  no 
right  to  charge  water  rates  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
make  a  profit,  but  only  such  rates  as  will  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  water  supply.     In  many 
towns  no  doubt  a  profit  is  still  made  out  of  water 
rates,  which  goes  towards  the  general  expenses  of 
the  town  ;  but  such  profits  are  illegal,  and,  where  the 
corporation  supply  the  water,  the  tendency  to  screw 
water  rates  up  to  the  highest  point  is  kept  in  check- 
But  a  company  having  Parliamentary  powers  to  supply 
water  in  a  district  has  every  inducement  to  charge 
the  maximum  rates  that  are  permissible.     It  was 
formed  as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  the  share- 
holders naturally  want  a  dividend,  and  the  higher  it 
is  the  better  they  are  satisfied  with  the  management. 
Most  companies  are  limited  by   their  Acts  to  a 
maximum  dividend  ;  but  few  of  them  have  yet  been 
put  under  the  restrictions  as  to  issue  of  new  capital 
which  have  been  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  gas 
companies,  and  the  shareholders  are  consequently 
able  to  secure  a  bonus  in  addition  to  their  maximum 
dividend,  whenever  new  shares  are  allotted.  Besides 
this,  a  large  income  can  be  profitably  expended  in 
improving  the  works  and  plant  of  the  concern,  and 
so  in  improving  its  capital  value,  and  in  some  cases 
a  surplus  has  also  been  employed  in  paying  back 
dividends  for  years  in  which  they  have  fallen  short 
of  the  authorised  maximum.    Companies  have  every 
inducement  for  the  present  to  raise  their  prices  and 
their  revenue  as  high  as  possible,  and  they  have  no 
reason  to  keep  them  down  by  the  fear  of  raising  up 
competitors  to  undersell  them  or  of  driving  away 
their  customers  by  exorbitant  prices.    They  practi- 
cally possess  a  monopoly  of  the  water  supply  of 
their  districts,  and  no  one  else  can  enter  the  field 
against  them  without  first  obtaining  Parliamentary 
powers  for  the  purpose.   As  long  as  they  can  supply 
enough  water  that  is  not  too  palpably  impure  they 
need  fear  no  rivals,  and  the  householders  must  take 
and  pay  for  their  water,  although  they  may  grumble 
at  its  quality  and  its  price.    The  consumer  can  only 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  his  district  shall  be 
supplied  with  water,  as  it  is  supplied  with  sewers 
and  with  other  necessaries  of  civilised  existence,  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  ;  or  else  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  those,  who  for  their  own 
profit,  undertake  the  business  of  water  supply  shall 
be  allowed  to  charge  him  for  the  supply  they  giv& 

Existing  companies  can  afford  to  look  witfaeqoa- 
nimity  on  all  proposals  to  substitute  the  commttnitT 
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or  the  governing  body  of  the  district  for  themselves, 
as  the  body  which  is  to  undertake  their  business, 
and  receive  the  water  rates.  Such  bodies  can  only 
supplant  them  by  purchasing  their  works  and  their 
whole  undertaking,  and  can  only  make  the  purchase 
on  terms  which  are  most  advantageous  to  the  com- 
pany. Judging  by  the  experience  of  those  towns 
which  have  already  purchased  their  waterworks,  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  real 
value  of  what  is  purchased ;  and  the  shareholders  in 
the  water  companies  are  usually  able  to  change 
their  dividends  for  a  secured  income,  at  least  as 
great  as  the  one  which  they  have  been  receiving. 
Afcer  the  purchases,  water  rates  have  to  be 
charged  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the  expenses  of 
water  supply  and  management,  but  also  the  interest 
on  the  fancy  price  paid  for  the  waterworks,  and  are 
thus  in  excess  of  what  they  ought  legitimately  to  be. 
But,  though  the  terms  of  purchase  are  thus  almost 
always  unduly  favourable  to  the  companies,  and  in 
proportion  unfavourable  to  the  ratepayer,  still  they 
are  better  for  him  than  a  continuance  under  the  pre- 
vious system,  because  the  perpetual  increase  of  water 
rates  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  house  pro- 
perty is  checked  when  the  community,  who  may  not 
make  promts  out  of  water,  are  substituted  for  the 
company  whose  only  object  is  to  make  them. 

The  other  alternative  by  which  the  oppressive 
charges  of  the  water  companies  may  be  alleviated  is 
to  be  found  in  an  alteration  of  their  legal  power  of 
charging,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  which  the 
Corporation  of  London  are  this  year  promoting. 
The  unfairness  of  the  present  system  of  charging 
according  to  the  value  of  premises  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  City  of  London,  where  the 
most  valuable  premises  are  used  for  business  pur- 
poses only,  and  the  resident  population  is  small.  In 
many  cases  the  rateable  value  is  tenfold  what  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  water  companies  obtained  Par- 
liamentary sanction  for  their  scale  of  charges,  and 
the  income  which  they  derive  from  those  premises  is 
at  least  ten  times  what  the  companies  and  Parlia- 
ment considered  to  be  fair,  but  the  water  supplied 
for  those  increased  rents  is  probably  less  in  quantity 
than  it  was  then,  so  that  the  profits  derived  from 
supplying  the  City  have  increased  even  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  rates.  The  Bill  proposes,  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions,  to  allow  the  consumers  to 
take  their  water  by  measure,  and  pay  only  for  the 
quantity  they  use,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  busi- 
ness value  of  their  premises.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
panies and  other  interested  persons  assert  that  such 
a  change  will  be  unfair,  because  it  proposes  to  de- 
prive the  companies  of  the  income  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  mode  of  charging  now  authorised  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  change 
retort  that  the  unfairness  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
existing  law,  under  which  householders  are  charged 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
to  them.  Both  assertions  are  to  some  extent  well 
founded ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  Parliament,  after 
hearing  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  to  see  that 
the  Bill,  if  it  passes  into  law,  is  so  worded  as  to  do 
justice  to  all  concerned.  Another  objection  which  is 
urged  against  the  Bill,  is  that  under  it  the  poorer 
classes  will  be  tempted  not  to  use  enough  water,  and 
that  cleanliness  and  the  due  flushing  of  drains  will 
be  neglected.  If  this  objection  were  well  founded 
it  would  be  fatal.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  of 
every  member  of  it  that  the  supply  of  water  in  a 


district  should  be  ample,  and  should  be  available  for 
every  one.  Houses  where  the  inhabitants  do  not  wash 
become  a  nuisance,  and  very  possibly  a  source  of  in- 
fection, injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
perty. The  principle  of  water  rates  was  adopted 
through  recognition  of  this,  as  it  was  thought,  and 
rightly,  that  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community 
derived  a  benefit  not  only  from  the  water  consumed 
on  their  own  premises,  but  from  the  fact  that  their 
neighbours  had  a  proper  water  supply  available. 
Where  water  rates  are  charged  by  a  body  which 
makes  no  profit  out  of  them,  this  principle  of 
charging  rates  for  the  water  supply  is  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  devised;  because  payment  by 
meter  undoubtedly  has  a  tendency  to  check  the 
consumption  of  water,  while  the  system  of  payment 
by  rates  offers  no  inducement  to  abstain  from  using 
the  water  supplied.  The  Corporation  Bill  proposes 
to  obviate  this  tendency  by  allowing  a  certain  con- 
sumption before  the  charge  by  meter  begins,  and 
here,  again,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  con- 
sumption so  allowed  is  sufficient.  If  the  Bill  is  so 
framed  as  not  unduly  to  interfere  with  the  vested 
interests  of  the  companies,  and  not  to  shift  the  ex.- 
pense  of  that  portion  of  the  water  supply  which  is 
really  a  matter  of  public  concern,  from  those  who- 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  to  those  who  cannot,  the 
changes  which  it  proposes  will  be  for  the  general 
good.  But  if  it  is  merely  a  Bill  for  relieving  house- 
holders of  some  portion  of  the  water  rates  which - 
they  now  are  liable  to  pay,  by  indirectly  diminishing 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  the  metropolis,  the 
relief  to  the  householder  will  be  too  dearly  obtained. 
We  believe  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  anxious 
to  avoid  such  a  result,  and  have  framed  it  so  as  at 
any  rate  to  avoid  checking  the  consumption  of 
water.  It  is  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
of  charging,  which,  though  fair  enough  when  the 
charges  are  made  by  a  public  body  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  public,  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
worked  oppressively  by  private  bodies  acting  for 
their  own  profit.  It  will,  if  adopted,  put  an  end  to 
the  steady  growth  of  their  charges,  which  has  env 
boldened  the  London  companies  to  demand  for  their 
waterworks  such  prices  as  the  public  have  hitherto- 
been  afraid  to  pay,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  make 
those  prices  even  higher  in  the  future,  and  will  thus 
make  it  appear  less  impossible  than  it  has  hitherto 
seemed,  for  London  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
large  towns,  and  undertake  the  responsibility  of  its 
own  water  supply.  Till  this  is  done  the  householders 
will  have  to  pay,  in  some  shape  or  other,  excessive 
prices  for  water ;  and  even  afterwards  the  prices 
must  always  be  high  as  compared  with  those  charged 
in  other  towns  where  the  cost  of  the  waterworks  has 
been  less  than  their  cost  must  be  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Burnham  Board  of  Health  have  resolved  to  cill  in 
the  services  of  a  skilled  engineer  to  advise  them  how  they 
could  best  supply  the  town  with  an  abundant  and  whole- 
some supply  of  water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Berdoe,  &  Co.  (The  Sanitary 
Paint  Company,  Limited)  have  received  a  telegram 
announcing  that  they  have  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Calcutta  Exhibition  for  their  Griffiths'  patent  white, 
enamel,  and  other  paints,  colours,  varnishes,  &c  Messrs. 
Griffiths'  various  and  excellent  manufactures  will  be  on 
show  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  in  March  and  April,  at  35  Avenue  B 

and  80  Avenue  C.  f^  r\r\Ci\o 
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PUBLIC   WASHHOnSES,    LAUNDBIES, 
AND   SWIMMING   BATHS. 

By  Lord  Brabazon.* 

Among  many  other  social  wants  of  London  may  be 
reckoned  the  absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
public  washhouses,  laundries,  and  swimming  baths, 
and  1  am  bold  enough  to  assert  that  these  social 
wants  are  of  such  primary  necessity  to  the  health  of 
the  people  that  they  should  be  provided  for  out  of 
public  or  municipal  funds.  Although  the  proposition 
hat  *  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness '  is  nor,  as 
many  suppose,  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ,  I  believe 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  element  of  truth,  and 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  cleanliness 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  civic  and  social  virtues. 
At  all  events,  the  converse  of  this  proposition — 
namely,  that  dirt  is  closely  allied  to  ungodliness, 
general  disorder,  and  human  wretchedness — must  be 
apparent  to  all,  and  requires  no  demonstration.  The 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  England  believe  in  the 
gospel  of  cleanliness,  and  practise  it  both  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  persons.  The  rich  Englishman 
considers  it  necessary  to  his  health  that  he  should 
daily  cleanse  his  body  with  water,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  he  should  not  allow  many  days  to  elapse  with- 
out doing  so  ;  but  I  would  ask  my  readers  how 
many  families  of  the  working  classes  live  up  to  a 
similar  high  standard  of  cleanliness.  Some  of  us 
are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  *  great  unwashed,' 
but  have  the  wealthier  classes  of  this  country  ever 
asked  themselves  whether,  if  they  were  suddenly 
placed  in  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
poorer  live,  they  would  for  long  be  able  to  retain 
their  habits  of  cleanliness  ?  Consider  the  conditions 
adverse  to  this  virtue  under  which  the  poorer  classes 
live,  and  how  little  has  been  done  to  encourage  or 
make  possible  these  desirable  habits.  Consider  how 
confined  are  their  dwellings,  the  number  inhabiting 
each  room,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  privacy, 
the  limited  water  supply,  the  wear  and  tear  upon 
clothing,  the  dirty  and  often  filthy  nature  of  their 
employments,  the  limited  wardrobe,  the  smoky 
atmosphere  in  which  their  dwellings  are  often 
situated,  and  the  utter  neglect  by  the  nation  at 
large  of  all  opportunities  of  assisting  them  in  their 
efforts  towards  cleanliness.  That  the  working 
classes  in  many  cases  rise  superior  to  all  these 
hindrances  and  impediments,  and  that  many  homes 
in  districts  the  most  unfavourable  to  cleanliness  are 
models  of  perfection,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
leaving  matters  in  statu  quo,  though  it  is  a  strong 
argument  for  modesty  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
while  more  happily  circumstanced,  find  fault  with 
the  unwashed,  and  yet  take  no  step  to  render  clean- 
liness possible  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for 
the  washing  and  drying  of  clothes  in  working-class 
houses,  these  disagreeable  operations  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  dwelling  and  sleeping  apartments 
of  the  inmates.  Is  it  astonishing  if  the  husband  and 
sons  take  refuge  from  the  scene  of  discomfort  in  the 
nearest  public-house,  and  if  the  frequent  cleansing 
of  clothes  be  voted  a  nuisance  in  the  family,  and  the 
use  of  soap  and  water  when  applied  to  garments  be 
associated  in  their  minds  with  damp  linen,  steaming 
clothes,  general  discomfort,  and  rheumatism  ?  What 
a  different  aspect  would  the  washing  of  clothes  pre- 
sent to  the  husband's  mind  if  the  operation  did  not 
necessitate  the  upsetting  of  all  domestic  comfort,  if 

•  Abridged  from  the  Pail  Mali  Gazette, 


it  were  carried  on  out  of  sight  in  a  public  laundry 
belonging  to  the  parish,  to  which  his  wife  would  in 
turn  with  her  neighbours  have  the  right  of  access  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  on  payment  of  a  small  fee ! 
When  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  wash- 
houses  and  laundries  to  that  of  swimming  baths,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  former  may  be  con- 
sidered necessities  the  latter  are  decidedly  luxuries. 
I  decline  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  Healthy 
exercise  is  necessary  to  the  proper  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  nation  which  neglects 
the  physical  condition  of  its  people  is  not  only 
doomed  to  destruction,  but  richly  deserves  the 
national  effacement  which  is  certain  to  overtake  it. 
I  do  not  ask  that  the  people  shall  be  admitted  free 
to  any  of  these  institutions,  but  only  that  they  shall 
be  placed  in  their  midst,  and  that  the  payment  shall 
be  made  so  low  as  to  enable  the  population  to  make 
large  use  of  them.  The  vestry  of  Paddington  has 
actually  built  a  swimming  bath  and  gymnasium  out 
of  public  funds,  and  as  a  ratepayer  in  the  parish  I 
heartily  approve  of  their  conduct.  I  believe  also 
that  other  vestries  have  acted  in  a  similarly 
enlightened  manner.  Whatever  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  provide  means 
of  healthy  recreation  for  adults,  I  believe  that  most 
people  would  agree  that  the  physical  development 
of  children  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  and  will 
rejoice  that  the  School  Board  of  London  has  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  teaching  its  scholars  the 
art  of  swimming,  and  that  prizes  are  annually 
offered  for  competition  among  those  who  have 
obtained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  this  useful  and 
healthy  exercise.  Unfortunately  comparatively  few 
of  the  children  are  able  to  learn  to  swim,  as  in 
many  districts  it  is  impossible  to  teach  this  art 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  bathing-places.  How 
eagerly  the  children  of  the  metropolis  avail  them- 
selves of  the  scanty  opportunities  for  bathing  which 
the  police  regulations  allow  them  is  shown  by  the 
hundreds  who  may  be  seen  of  a  summer  evening 
waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  expectant  of 
the  signal  which  will  permit  them  to  plunge  into  its 
waters.  Why  should  not  every  parish  follow  the 
example  of  Paddington  ?  If  one  parish  can  do  it, 
others  could.  The  ruins  of  Rome  and  Pompeii 
attest  the  importance  which  the  ancients  attached 
to  the  provision  of  public  baths  for  the  people. 
Why  should  we  with  our  higher  civilisation,  and 
with  our  enormous  aggregations  of  population  within 
crowded  areas,  from  whence  Nature  with  her  streains 
and  lakes  has  been  driven,  fail  to  do  what  the 
ancients  in  their  small,  village- like  towns,  and  with 
their  comparatively  imperfect  water  supply,  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  health  of  the  people? 
We  have  at  our  doors  the  most  magnificent 
natural  swimming  bath  running  for  miles  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  yet  how  little  use  is 
made  of  it !  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  float- 
ing bath  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Thames  through 
London,  whereas  in  Paris  there  are  several  on  the 
Seine.  Why  should  not  floating  public  swimming 
baths  for  both  sexes  be  established  by  scores  from 
Greenwich  to  Putney?  Why  should  not  washing 
establishments  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Seine 
be  likewise  erected,  both  paid  for  and  managed  by 
the  municipal  authorities  ?  These  floating  baths  and 
washhouses  would  cost  but  little  in  their  efection» 
and  their  maintenance  would  be  a  mere  trifle  when 
compared  with  the  sums  which  are  thrown  away  bf 
corporations  and  vestries  on  n^ch  less  profitable 
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objects.  I  see  the  political  economist  rise  in  indig- 
nation at  the  proposal.  And  yet  it  is  not  supposed 
40  be  iniquitous  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  the  free 
opening  to  the  people  of  a  National  Gallery,  nor 
when  the  least  admirable  portion  of  the  plebs  has 
drunk  itself  into  penury  is  it  thought  to  savour  of 
Communism  if  the  prudent  and  respectable  portion 
of  society  be  compelled  by  the  State  to  support  the 
former  in  workhouses.  The  preservation  of  the 
liealth  of  the  people  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  lirst  duty 
of  the  State  ;  and  by  the  erection  in  towns  of  public 
washhouses,  laundries,  and  swimming  baths,  an  im- 
portant step  would  without  doubt  be  taken  towards 
improving  the  health  and  increasing  the  happiness 
of  our  city  populations. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
-writes  in  reference  to  this  article :  *  Lord  Bra- 
bazon's  letter  in  your  columns  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  public  laundries  and  baths  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  London  will  astonish  our  neigh- 
tK>urs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  La  Manche  not 
a  little.  We  English  plume  ourselves  on  our 
national  love  of  cleanliness,  and  the  Britannic  port- 

KlTCHEN. 


wore  the  cleanly  blue  blouse,  how  could  he  get  it 
constantly  washed  and  dried  ? ' 

A  working  engineer  sends  to  our  admirably  con- 
ducted contemporary  the  following  useful  hints  to 
ingenious  artisans  : — Perhaps  it  may  interest  people 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  working 
men  to  know  how  a  bath  may  be  fitted  in  such 
houses  at  trifling  cost.  The  scarcity  of  baths  in  this 
class  of  houses  goes  without  saying.  Even  the  most 
*  model  *  of  dwellings  do  not  possess  them.  In  placing 
one  in  a  house  such  as  workmen  live  in,  space  and 
expense  must  be  saved  or  it  will  not  pay  the  5  per 
cent,  of  philanthropy.  A  bath-room  is  out  of  the 
question  where  space  is  so  valuable ;  as  the  rents 
must  be  low,  high-pressure  boilers  and  special  cisterns 
are  inadmissible,  because  the  outlay  would  not  bear 
interest ;  and  as  working-men  tenants  are  sometimes 
rough  in  their  use  of  such  conveniences,  the  fittings 
must  be  strong  and  simple.  The  problem  of  how  to 
fit  a  bath  in  a  house  without  diminishing  the  space, 
how  to  heat  it  without  special  apparatus,  and  how  to 
make  it  so  strong  and  simple  that  it  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  yet  be  inexpensive,  has  been  solved  by 
a  mechanic  in  his  own  cottage,  and  in  this  letter  I 
wish  to  show  how  it  is  done.    A  tin  bath,  5  feet 

SCI'LI.ERY. 

(Cross  Section). 
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able  tourist's  bath,  so  familiar  now  to  French  eyes, 
lias  given  an  impression  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  France  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people  in  this 
respect.  Take  the  town  of  Dijon,  for  instance,  and 
the  same  holds  good  of  quite  small  towns.  Here  a 
workman  gets  an  admirable  bath  for  two  sous  (one 
{>enny),  the  price  of  the  first-class  bath  being  six- 
pence. In  towns,  small  or  large,  standing  on  a  river 
you  find  swimming-baths,  in  some  cases  gratuitous, 
«n  others  a  nominal  charge  being  made.  As  an 
-example  of  this  I  mention  the  numerous  little  towns 
and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  not  far  from 
PariSy  Pouilly,  Lagny,  &c.  I  write  this  from  a 
^shionable  English  watering-place  on  the  south 
coast,  where  cleanliness,  like  other  good  things,  is 
<he  monopoly  of  the  rich.  We  have  the  sea,  it  is 
true,  but  a  workman  who  should  desire  a  dip  with- 
out the  means  of  paying  ninepence  would  have  to 
take  it  before  daybreak,  and  in  the  winter  there  is 
no  resource  open  to  him  but  the  swimming-bath,  for 
which  a  shilling  is  the  lowest  charge.  The  public 
laundries  and  drying-grounds,  moreover,  found  all 
over  France  are  great  conducives  to  personal  clean- 
liness. French  manufacturers  will  tell  you  that  in 
some  cases  their  workmen  refuse  to  work  with 
English  artisans  on  account  of  the  evil  odour  of 
their  dothes.    But  if  an  English  artisan  at  home 


6  inches  long,  i  foot  9  inches  deep,  and  i  foot 
6  inches  wide  is  let  through  a  hole  cut  in  the 
kitchen  floor  under  the  hearth-rug.  Its  bottom 
rests  in  a  wooden  tray  of  sawdust  3  inches  deep, 
which  in  turn  rests  on  three  pieces  of  wood  laid 
on  the  soil.  The  piece  of  floor  cut  out  makes 
a  trap-door  and  covers  the  bath.  When  the 
hearthrug  i^  down  the  room  is  just  as  large  as  it 
was  before,  which  satisfies  the  first  condition  of 
taking  up  no  space.  It  is  supplied  by  water  from 
the  scullery-copper  by  a  pipe  from  the  side  of  the 
copper  under  the  floor  to  the  bath.  The  copper  is 
supplied  by  a  tap  directly  from  the  house-cistern. 
Cold  water  is  first  run  into  the  bath  ;  the  copper  is 
then  filled  up,  the  water  boiled,  and  sent  by  the 
same  pipe  into  the  bath  :  therefore  no  special  appli- 
ance is  necessary  for  heating  it.  The  waste  water 
is  let  out  by  a  cock  worked  by  a  rod  through  the 
floor,  the  pipe  discharging  over  the  open  side  of  the 
syphon  in  the  sink  outside.  The  overflow  is  con- 
nected to  the  same  pipe.  The  sketch  shows  the 
arrangement  There  is  only  one  cock  to  the  bath, 
and  one  to  the  copper ;  both  of  the  common  plug 
type,  so  that  they  are  simple  and  strong.  No  sewer 
gas  can  enter  the  house  through  the  bath.  The 
total  cost  was  under  2/.  The  bath  was  bought 
cheap,  and  the  mechanic  gave  all  the  labour,  except 
that  of  a  plumber  for  seven  hours.    In  ordinary 
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cases  it  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  5/.,  so  that  it  is 
inexpensive.  It  costs  about  i\d.  for  coals  to  heat  it. 
It  is  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  primitive 
pail  or  washing-tub,  and  the  inconvenience  is  small 
compared  with  the  advantages. 


BATHS    AND    BATHING. 

By  E.  F.  WILLOUGHBY,  M.B. 

In  the  East  the  hot-air  bath  has  always  been 
popular,  and  in  Turkey  especially  it  holds  its  ground 
to  the  present  day.  In  Constantinople  there  are  no 
fewer  than  400  of  these  baths — from  the  brilliant 
Hammams  with  their  Moorish  architecture  and  gor- 
geous colouring,  shady  gardens,  sparkling  fountains 
and  rich  carpets,  down  to  the  humble  sweating  room 
of  more  than  doubtful  cleanliness  ;  but  swimming 
baths  and  gymnasia  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Quite  other  has  been  the  development  of  the  bath 
in  Russia.  The  pleasures  of  the  luxurious  Roman 
or  indolent  Turk  would  be  felt  as  insipid  by  the  rude 
Muscovite,  inured  to  frost  and  snow  and  to  strong 
drink.  He  revels  in  the  dense  vapour  produced  by 
pouring  water  on  hot  bricks  until  he  is  well-nigh 
stided,  when  he  plunges  into  a  tank  of  icy  coldness, 
repeating  the  operation  until  he  feels  lightened  and 
invigorated.  In  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
same  combination  of  vapour  and  cold  plunge-bath 
prevails  ;  but  it  has  not  established  itself  in  Western 
Europe,  except  as  a  purely  therapeutic  agency. 

To  England  is  due  the  credit  in  recent  times  of 
turning  attention  to  the  healthful  pleasures  of  the  bath. 
Not  only  are  few  houses  of  the  better  class  now  with- 
out a  bath-room  serving  for  personal  cleanliness,  but 
public  swimming  baths  have  been  opened  in  almost 
all  large  towns.  The  so-called  Turkish,  or  more 
correctly,  the  Roman  bath,  was  revived  or  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Barther,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  near  Cork, 
in  1856,  and  is,  on  that  account,  known  in  Germany 
as  the  Roman  Irish,  and  has  been  rapidly  extended 
through  this  country  and  the  Continent.  In  Hun- 
gary and  in  Vienna  these  baths  vie  in  oriental 
splendour  with  those  of  Constantinople  itself. 
France  and  the  adjacent  countries  have  not  made 
the  same  progress  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in 
the  art  of  bathing;  indeed,  except  in  Paris  and 
Brussels,  the  swimming-bath,  without  which  all 
other  arrangements  are  incomplete,  is  almost  every- 
where absent. 

In  Gennany  the  public  baths  are  perhaps  more 
elaborate  and  complete  in  every  department,  and  on 
a  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  gymnastic  aspect,  of  which  Dr. 
Heusner  is  the  most  prominent  advocate.  He 
rightly  urges  the  value  of  swimming  as  an  exercise 
for  women  even  more  than  for  men  since,  as  he 
observes,  the  muscles  of  the  spinal  column  are 
entirely  reUeved  by  the  support  of  the  water,  while 
those  of  the  limbs  and  thorax  and  even  the  abdomen 
are  brought  into  active  play.  He  considers  it  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  preventative  of  that  nervous 
irritability,  *•  nervositdt^  to  which  women  of  the 
higher  classes  are  at  present  so  prone,  as  well  as  of 
the  tendency  to  asymmetry,  consequent  on  want  of 
muscular  development. 

In  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  public  baths 
have  been  opened  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  in  which 
every  description — swimming  and  smaller  tanks, 
private  baths,  Turkish,  Russian,  douche,  spray,  &c., 
are  brought  together,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and 


completeness  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  Here  in 
England  the  swimming-bath  is  the  favourite  insti- 
tution, and  comparatively  few  of  the  Turkish  baths 
are  what  they  should  be  in  the  matters  of  ventila- 
tion, &c.  The  cold  tank  in  them  is  rarely  large 
enough  to  allow  of  swimming,  while  swimming  baths 
are  devoted  to  that  purpose  only. 

Glasgow  in  this  respect  has  set  a  noble  example^ 
the  Victoria  Bath  Company  in  that  town  having  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  swimming  baths  in  the  country, 
but  attached  to  it  capacious  Turkish  and  other  baths, 
and — the  only  revival  of  the  Roman  practice— a 
gymnasium.  The  hygienic  value  of  this  triple  asso- 
ciation cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Among  German  cities,  Cologne—*  the  metropolis- 
of  the  Rhineland,'  as  it  is  called — has  hitherto 
been  without  any  such  establishment ;  but  the 
Bade-anstalt,  now  begun,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  largest  on  the  Continent,  comprising: 
every  description  of  bath,  from  the  luxurious  saloon 
to  the  workman^s  swimming  bath,  the  charge  for 
which  will  be  little  over  a  penny,  though  the  supply 
of  water  will  be  continuous ;  and  men  following  dirty 
employments  be  compelled  to  perform  a  preliminary 
ablution  with  soap.  Such  an  arrangement,  even 
more  necessary  where  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  is  not  to  be  had,  would  doubtless  render  our 
third-class  public  baths  more  popular  with  those  of 
the  poorer  classes  who  value  cleanliness,  and  object 
to  what  is  known  amongst  them  as  *  soup.' 

Plans,  estimates,  and  full  description  of  these 
magnificent  baths  may  be  seen  in  the  Centralblatt 
fur  Allgemeine  Gesundheiispflege,  2te  Jahre,  Heft 
7  and  8,  in  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
Stiibben,  the  city  architect  of  Cologne,  after  whose 
designs  they  are  being  erected. 


Inhabited  House  Duty. — The  Bill  10  amend  the  Uw 
regulating  the  duty  on  inhabited  houses  has  been  brought 
in  by  Sir  H.  Drummond- Wolff,  Lord  A.  Percy,  and  other 
members,  and  is  intended  to  place  lodging-houses  on  the 
same  footing  as  shops,  hotels,  and  farmhouses,  which  pay 
an  inhabited  house  duty  of  6d,  in  the  pound  instead  of  9/., 
which  they  now  pay  like  private  houses. 

Lead- poisoning. — An  inquest  has  been  held  at  the 
Police  Court,  J  arrow,  on  the  body  of  Mary  West,  39  years 
of  age.  The  deceased  had  only  been  employed  for  a 
short  time  at  Messrs.  Foster,  Black ett,  Wilson,  &  Cc's 
Lead  Works.  She  was  taken  ill  on  the  8th,  and  died  oa 
the  1 8th,  from  chronic  lead-poisoning  the  medical  evidence 
plainly  showed.  The  inquest  was  adjourned  to  allow  an 
inspection  of  the  works  by  the  official  inspector,  who 
reported  that  he  found  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  every 
reasonable  precaution  being  taken  for  ihe  protection  of 
the  lead-workers,  this  being  one  of  the  best-regulated 
factories  in  the  district.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  lead-poisoning,  and  should  not  hav* 
been  allowed  to  work  in  the  factory.  The  verdict  was  ii^ 
accordance  with  the  evidence. 

The  Blaydon  Local  Board,  of  which  Colonel  Cowen  b 
chairman,  has  just  completed  two  important  sewage 
schemes ;  one  section  has  been  executed  at  Blaydon,  and 
has  involved  the  laying  of  3, 162  yards  of  sanitary  pipe; 
of  various  diameters,  besides  76  yards  of  brick  outfiU 
sewers.  The  other  section  has  been  executed  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Winlaton,  and  consisted  of  5,49S 
yards  of  pipes,  with  the  necessary  requirements  of  man- 
holes, gutters,  &c.  About  loo  houses  which  were  pre* 
viously  without  privy  accommodation  have  been  supplied 
by  the  owners  at  the  request  of  the  board,  and  many  odier 
desirable  sinitary  improvements  hare  alio  been  effected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  boank^^  ^ 
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THE  HOUSING    OF   THE 

POOB    IN    BIBMINGHAM    AND     THE 

BLACK   COUNTBY. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

[Third  Arttcle.l 

The  Artisans*  Dwellings  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  10  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  in  the  borough, 
are  still  prosecuting  their  labours  in  a  vigorous  and 
exhaustive  manner,  though  what  is  to  come  of  the 
inquiry  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  clearly  defined. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  some  of  the  districts  has 
been  found  to  be  most  deplorable,  in  respect  both  to 
overcrowding  and  insanitary  conditions.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  evidence  taken  and  reports  made 
will  suffice  to  show  how  great  was  the  necessity  for 
action,  and  how  grievous  a  state  of  things  may 
exist  in  a  large  town,  unheeded,  if  not  absolutely 
unknown,  until  some  extraordinary  circumstance 
attracts  attention  to  ir. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
reported,  in  reference  to  St.  Stephen's  Ward,  that  at 
one  house  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  had  fallen  into 
the  cellar.  The  people  had  been  turned  out  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  rent,  but  had  gone  back  un- 
known to  the  landlord.  There  were  294  empty 
houses  in  the  ward,  many  of  which  were  suited  for 
artisans'  dwellings,  and  let  at  rents  varying  from  is. 
to  2J.  4^.  per  week.  In  one  house  one  bedroom 
was  occupied  by  three  persons,  the  other  bedroom 
by  pigeons.  In  a  court  was  found  a  manure-heap 
resting  against  a  house,  as  high  as  the  roof,  and 
fifteen  yards  long.  The  people  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  very  dirty,  and  the  conditions  insanitary. 
The  floors  of  the  houses  in  the  street  into  which  the 
court  opened  were  said  not  to  have  been  swept  or 
washed  for  years.  In  some  places  the  landlords  had 
done  nothing  to  the  buildings  for  several  years.  U  nder 
such  circumstances,  there  is  little  need  to  wonder  at 
the  unwholesome  smells  emanating  from  such  places, 
or  at  the  demoralising  effect  produced  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Mr.  Alderman  Jesse  CoUings,  M.P.,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  sums  up  the  position 
when  he  says  : — *  Evidence  has  been  given  that  cer- 
tain landlords  have  done  nothing  for  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years,  and  I  think  that  people  who  live  in 
property  thus  neglected  are  of  necessity,  and  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  led  into  bad  habits,  and  if 
they  afterwards  go  into  better  houses  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  a  continuance  of  their  habits.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  any  considerable  amount  of  house 
accommodation  is  of  a  miserable  character  through 
the  shortcomings  of  the  landlords  or  their  agents,  the 
initisd  fault  will  be  soon  detected.  Everybody  who 
lets  a  house,  or  has  a  house  to  let,  should  keep  it  in 
a  proper  condition,  and  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man  who  exposes  bad  meat  for  sale, 
or  sells  adulterated  milk.'  One  gredt  difficulty  the 
committee  has  met  with  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  poorer  property  is  held  on  short 
feasesy  and  where  the  lease  has  nearly  expired  it  is 
impossible  to  find  the  responsible  person  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs.  As  the  Town 
Clerk  remarked, '  The  last  man  is  afraid  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  faults  of  a  great  many  preceding 
owners.'  In  Duddeston  Ward  Dr.  Hill  reported 
283  empty  houses,  generally  in  good  condition.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  wards  in  the  borough,  though  many 
of  the  houses  are  very  dirty,  and  have  had  nothing 


done  to  them  in  the  shape  of  limcwashing  for  from 
six  to  ten  years.  St.  Mary's  Ward  has  come  in  for 
a  great  deal  of  condemnation.  It  contains  about 
5,000  houses,  of  which  the  corporation  own  709. 
There  are  over  400  empty  houses  in  the  ward,  of 
which  a  number,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  will 
not  be  again  let,  as  they  form  part  of  an  improve- 
ment scheme. 

A  large  number  of  the  tenants  had  been  turned 
out  because  they  used  the  houses  as  brothels,  and 
the  places  remained  empty  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  getting  respectable  people  ta 
occupy  them.  The  houses  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration which  it  is  proposed  to  let  again,  are  being 
put  into  proper  repair.  Respecting  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  this  ward,  Mr.  Councillor  Middlemore,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  presented  a  report  giving 
the  result  of  his  own  inspection  of  the  property.  He 
states  the  condition  of  the  houses  to  be  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  jerry-builder  and  the  specula- 
tive and  neglectful  landlord.  As  a  consequence^ 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  were  *  hovelled' 
rather  than  housed.  He  had  seen  the  sky  through 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  many  bedrooms,  and  most 
of  the  staircases  were  built  without  banisters.  Many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  so  filthy  and  rancidly  foul  that 
continuous  visits  to  them  would  make  most  people 
unwell.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  windows  not 
being  made  to  open.  Overcrowding  was  very 
common.  It  frequently  arose  from  poverty,  but 
often  also  from  the  tenant's  own  inclination  and 
convenience.  In  one  house  he  found  a  bedroom 
occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  eight  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
There  was  also  a  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  living- 
and  sleeping  in  a  kitchen,  10  feet  by  8  feet  in  size, 
where  also  seven  other  individuals  slept.  The 
woman  had  been  confined  in  the  same  room,  but  the 
child  had  died,  according  to  her  account,  *by  the 
will  of  God  and  Dr.  Jones.*  The  custom  of  taking 
in  lodgers  was  very  common,  and  he  found  several  in- 
stances where  the  kitchen  and  the  bedroom  were 
occupied  by  separate  families,  while  the  attics,  where 
such  existed,  were  unused.  In  the  course  of  his  visit 
he  found  one  or  two  unregistered  lodging-houses,  and 
in  one  that  was  registered  he  found  from  three  to  half 
a  dozen  married  couples  occupying  one  room.  The 
rents  of  the  houses  varied  from  ij.6^.  to  ^,6d,  per 
week,  2s,  being  the  usual  rent  for  a  two-roomed,  and 
3 J.  to  3J.  6d,  for  a  three-roomed,  house.  Tested  by  any 
legitimate  and  righteous  standard  there  were  whole 
streets  of  such  houses  which  would  stand  con- 
demned. Most  of  the  property  was  so  dilapidated 
that  it  had  to  be  propped  up  to  prevent  it  falling. 
The  rooms  .seemed  to  vary  in  size  from  8  feet  square 
to  14  feet  by  9  feet.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  about  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
the  landlords  to  cleanse  and  whitewash  the  houses,, 
and  the  corporation  came  in  for  a  share  of  those- 
complaints  with  regard  to  the  houses  belonging  to 
them,  and  people  had  refused  to  live  in  those  houses- 
in  consequence.  Idleness  and  drunkenness  ap- 
peared to  be  very  prevalent.  Dr.  Hill,  in  his 
evidence  relative  to  the  same  ward,  said  in  one 
house  ten  persons  slept  in  one  room,  allowing^ 
I  \o  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  ;  the  property  was  ini 
Chancery,  and  the  people  paid  no  rent.  In  a  three- 
roomed  house  eight  persons  occupied  one  bedroom, 
allowing  131  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head.  The  yards 
attached  to  these  rooms  were  very  narrow.  In  one 
case  the  privy  was  only  2  feet  from  the  house  door^ 
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and  as  it  gave  off  a  very  bad  effluvia  it  was  de- 
cidedly unhealthy.  With  reference  to  another  ward 
(Bordeslcy),  Dr.  Hill  stated  it  to  contain  805  empty 
houses,  and  described  it  as  the  *  theatre  of  jerry- 
building.'  The  wonder  was  that  the  property  stood 
while  it  was  being  built.  The  end  of  one  house  was 
-completely  blown  out  during  a  recent  gale,  and  was 
found  to  be  only  single-brick.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  often  bulged,  rotten  slates  and  iron  nails 
were  used  for  the  roofs,  the  woodwork  was  of 
-deal,  and  the  mortar  crumbled  at  the  touch. 
In  St.  Bartholomew's  Ward  there  were  343 
•empty  houses.  A  great  many  of  the  dwellings 
were  unfit  for  habitation,  some  being  positively 
dangerous.  Some  could  be  made  habitable,  but  a 
number  required  to  be  removed.  They  were  crowded 
together,  ill-ventilated,  and  excessively  dark.  Some 
of  the  property  was  old,  and  had  been  erected  before 
there  was  any  authority  to  control  the  builders.  As 
a  consequence,  people  seemed  to  have  built  as  they 
liked.  Houses  were  placed  back  to  back  in  narrow 
courts,  many  of  the  walls  were  very  damp,  and  the 
•cubic  space  for  each  person  varied  from  113  ft.  to 
528  ft.  In  one  court  it  averaged  only  123  ft.  per 
head.  In  one  part  of  the  ward  sheds  had  been  put 
aip  on  gardens  rented  by  squatters,  who  inhabited 
them.  They  were  destitute  of  any  but  surface- 
-drainage,  had  no  water-supply,  and  the  things  the 
people  used  they  had  to  steal,  unless  they  could 
borrow  them  from  the  public-house  where  they  got 
their  beer.  They  all  contained  families,  and  the 
cubic  space  was  only  no  ft.  It  was  stated  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  the  demolition  of 
these  places  had  been  ordered  some  time  ago  by  the 
Health  Committee,  but  the  tenants  represented  how 
hard  it  would  be  for  them  to  lose  their  growing 
crops,  and  the  order  was  withdrawn.  In  a  court 
in  this  ward  the  houses  were  so  close  together 
that  when  the  window  shutters  are  opened  they 
touch  the  opposite  wall.  At  the  corner  of  Moor  Street, 
in  which  thoroughfare  the  Police  Court  is  situated, 
there  is  a  wooden  erection  in  a  coalyard  in  which 
the  owner  sometimes  sleeps,  in  close  proximity  to  a 
horse,  pig,  goat,  a  number  of  fowls,  and  a  manure 
heap.  There  are  many  three-roomed  houses  with 
a  family  in  each  room,  and  there  are  some  six- 
roomed  houses  divided  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Hill's 
•evidence  in  respect  to  St  Paul's  Ward  showed  there 
were  103  empty  houses  in  it,  of  which  50  are 
totally  unfit  for  habitation.  Generally  speaking,  he 
found  the  cubic  space  in  the  wards  was  adequate, 
but  there  were  exceptions.  Much  of  the  property 
-was  old  and  defective.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  parts  of  Birmingham  much  poverty  exists. 
But  a  great  deal  of  it  is  preventable,  caused  in  a 
large  measure  by  drink,  which  leads  to  carelessness 
and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  In  one  district  in  the 
borough,  notorious  for  its  insanitary  condition,  there 
are  150  drink  shops,  the  united  takings  of  which 
cannot  be  less  than  1 50,000/.  per  annum  ;  in  another 
district  there  are  120  public-houses,  the  annual 
takings  of  which  it  is  estimated  are  130,000/.  ;  and 
in  a  third  there  are  over  100,  with  estimated  takings 
of  50,000/.  a  year.  This  is  rightly  considered  to  be 
an  important  factor,  and  one  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  an  inquiry  of  this  description. 

The  Music  Cure. — At  the  request  of  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  military  hospitals  of  Paris,  a  regimental 
band  has  been  detailed  to  play  at  each  of  the  three  hos- 
pitals one  day  in  the  week  for  an  hour. 


COMMON  LODGING-HOnSES    TJX   THE 
BLACK  COUNTRY. 

The  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  common 
lodging-houses  in  the  borough  of  West  Bromwich 
has  resulted  in  a  thorough  overhauling  of  these 
places.  And  they  proved  to  require  it,  being  in  a 
most  filthy  condition,  with  defective  and  insufficient 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  a  state  of  overcrowding 
which,  happily,  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  pro- 
perty of  the  borough  to  any  noticeable  extent  This 
state  of  things  is  entirely  owing  to  neglect 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  these 
common  lodging-houses  were  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  by-laws  for  regulating  the 
making  of  streets,  the  erectioh  of  houses,  &c.,  in 
1869,  when  the  place  was  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners.  But  no 
inspector  was  appointed  to  attend  .to  the  matter ; 
consequently  the  regulations  became  a  dead  letter. 
Previous  to  1869  these  houses  were  regfulated  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  superintendent  of  police  for  the 
district,  in  1858,  directed  applications  to  be  sent  in 
by  keepers  of  common  lodging-houses  to  have  them 
registered  according  to  law.  There  were  then  fiw 
of  these  houses  in  the  town.  In  two  of  them,  three 
rooms  were  allotted  to  twenty-two  persons ;  in  another, 
a  room,  15  feet  by  14  feet  and  8  feet  high,  had  four 
beds  in  to  accommodate  eight  persons.  The 
smallest  room  of  the  lot  was  13  feet  by  10  feet,  and 
accommodated  four  j)ersons.  No  visitation  of  any 
of  the  houses  appears  to  have  been  made  since  1863. 
There  are  now  seven  of  these  places  in  ihe  borough, 
but  their  condition,  when  the  newly«appoimed 
inspector  took  them  in  hand,  was  much  worse  than 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  above 
referred  to.  There  are  also  sixteen  recognised 
brothels  in  the  borough,  thirteen  of  which  are  in  one 
street,  and  some  of  these  are  among  the  oldest,  worst 
constructed,  and  most  insanitary  dwellings  West 
Bromwich  contains.  Seeing  that  the  law  requires 
the  registration  of  any  house  where  lodgers  are  taken 
in  for  hire  for  less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  number  of  these  places  can  be  brought 
within  the  same  regulations,  both  as  to  sanitary 
condition  and  overcrowding,  which  apply  to  what 
are  generally  known  as  common  lodging-bouses.  In 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  they  have  these 
places  under  control,  and  even  in  the  much  smaller 
town  of  Wednesbury,  which  adjoins  West  Brom- 
wich, elaborate  by-laws  have  long  since  been  framed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
to  carry  out,  with  the  result  that  the  seven  lodging- 
houses  in  the  town  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  is  there 
allowed  for  each  inmate,  and  a  partition  is  insisted 
upon  between  beds  in  the  same  room  which  are 
occupied  by  married  couples.  A  personal  inspection 
of  the  common  lodging-houses  in  West  Bromwich 
showed  that  in  one  the  accommodation  was  con- 
tained in  a  group  of  very  old  tumble-down  cottages, 
containing  ten  sleeping  apartments  in  all,  four  being 
on  the  ground  floor.  As  the  by-laws  do  not  allow  of 
any  basement  room  being  used  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, the  latter  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  use.  The 
rooms  contained  two,  three,  and  four  beds,  most  of 
them  being  double.  The  average  size  of  the  rooms 
would  be  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  square.  In  smxte  a^ 
them,  when  fully  occupied,  the  cubic  si>ace  per  head 
would  not  reach  much  above^ioo  feet  Thf^ 
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was  no  partition  of  any  kind  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  even  where  used  by  married  couples.  The 
total  sleeping  accommodation  of  this  place,  let  out 
at  4//.  for  single  and  6d.  for  double  beds,  was  put 
down  by  the  landlord  at  forty-two.  The  inspector, 
who  proposes  to  allow  a  cubic  space  of  about  280  feet 
per  head,  will  reduce  this  number  to  at  least  one- 
third.  In  another  house,  in  which  also  the  landlord 
thought  he  could  accommodate  forty  persons,  there 
was  a  loft  under  the  tiles  of  a  gable  roof,  about  40  feet 
iong  by  1 5  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
brick  wall,  with  a  square  hole  knocked  through  it  to 
admit  of  communication.  This  place,  having  no 
means  of  ventilation  but  the  open  staircase  and  the 
interstices  of  the  roof,  which  touched  the  floor  on 
each  side,  was  to  sleep  twenty  persons,  in  ten  beds. 
Needless  to  say,  it  will  not  be  registered  to  accom- 
modate one.  As  a  means  of  letting  his  beds,  which 
were  rickety  wooden  bunks  with  scarce  anything 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  bedding,  and  what  there 
was  had  not  seen  water  for  some  tipie,  the  enter- 
prising landlord  proposed  to  reduce  his  charge  to 
2j^/.  per  night.  He  will,  perhaps,  not  now  need  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  feelings,  for  he  will  not  be 
registered  to  accommodate  half  the  number  he  pro- 
posed. In  a  room  of  another  house  there  were  six 
double  beds  ;  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  another,  in 
what  was  built  to  be  used  as  a  shop,  were  three  double 
beds  and  a  single  one.  In  none  of  the  houses  were  there 
any  partitions  between  the  beds,  however  many,  in 
any  one  room.  In  at  least  one  of  the  houses  the 
landlord  was  not  at  all  particular  either  whom  he  took 
in  to  lodge,  or  whom  he  put  together  into  one  room, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  in  question,  a  friend- 
less girl  of  fourteen  was  asleep  in  a  double  bed  in  a 
triple-bedded  room,  in  which  the  landlord  was  not 
sure  who  would  be  the  other  occupants.  It  is  high 
time  some  regulation  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  places,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long  unmolested. 

The  death-rate  of  Newcastle  still  continues  above  the 
average  of  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  :  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  zymotic  disease  reported  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  are  ascribed  to  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Justice  Denman,  addressing  the  grand  jury  at 
Warwick  assizes,  said  it  had  been  a  matter  to  him  of 
earnest  thought  whether  something  further  could  not  be 
done  towards  reducing  the  number  of  criminal  offences  by 
providing  more  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
reducing  intemperance,  and  providing  places  of  rational 
amusement  on  holidays  and  Sabbaths. 

The  memorial  bust  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Spoltis- 
woode,  F.R.S.,  subscribed  for  by  his  numerous  employh^ 
was  unveiled  on  the  15th  ult.  by  Mr.  George  Eyre,  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  courtyard  of  her  Majesty's 
Printing  Office,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  the 
bust  being  placed  in  an  aperture  above  the  entrance  lead- 
ing to  the  principal  office. 

The  Manchester  Coffee  Tavern  Company  appears  to 
have  prospered  during  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The 
cash  sales  have  amounted  to  over  20,000/.,  an  increase  of 
nearly  2,000/.  upon  the  sum  total  of  1882.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  business  is  that  a  modest  bonus  has 
been  granted  to  the  servants  of  the  company.  The  sum  is 
not  large,  but  probably  as  large  as  it  could  safely  be  made, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  is  in  any  case  a  most 
excellent  thing,  and  the  Manchester  Coffee  Tavern  Com- 
pany are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  in  this  matter  set 
ii  good  example. 


LABOUREBS'    DWELLINGS    IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Insanitary  Property  Committee,  on 
November  12,  1883,  instructed  the  city  engineer, 
Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  M.Inst.C.E.,  to  report  to 
the  Committee,  as  to  the  best  examples  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes 
at  the  lowest  possible  scalp  of  rental,  in  blocks,  and 
self-contained,  such  accommodation  consisting  of 
one,  two,  and  three-roomed  tenements  ;  and  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  Committee,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  endeavouring  to  remodel,  or  structur- 
ally alter  or  re-arrange  insanitary  property  of  the 
types  with  which  the  Committee  have  to  deal  in 
Liverpool  (with  plans  showing  his  suggestion),  so  as 
to  make  them  healthy  dwellings  at  a  moderate  cost, 
and  suitable  for  the  housing  of  the  population  likely 
to  be  displaced  ;  such  proposals  to  be  shown  to  the 
medical  officer  for  his  opinion  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Committee,  and  the  engineer  also  to 
furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  return  to  the 
Corporation  for  their  outlay  on  the  basis  of  a  rental 
of  I  J.  per  week  per  room. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  has  given  in  his  report,  of  which 
we  now  reprint  the  substance,  believing  it  to  be  likely 
to  prove  of  practical  utility  to  the  many  corporations 
and  companies  likely  to  erect  similar  structures. 
In  it  the  engineer  says,  that  having  had  occasion 
for  some  time  past  to  carefully  consider  the  impor- 
tant question  of  providing  artisans'  dwellings,  and 
in  so  doing  having  personally  inspected  most  of  the 
dwellings  erected  previous  to  the  preparation  by  him 
of  the  Nash  Grove  scheme  now  in  progress,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  where  the  necessities  of  the  case 
require  a  large  number  of  persons  to  be  accommo- 
dated on  a  limited  area  the  later  buildings,  erected 
by  the  Peabody  trustees  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  those  now  being  erected  for  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  at  Nash  Grove  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  examples  of  dwellings  in  blocks  erected  and 
in  course  of  erection.  There  are  also  numerous 
examples  of  self-contained  flats  in  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere,  but  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being 
considerably  improved,  both  in  their  planning  and 
internal  detail. 

Owing  to  many  causes  none  of  these  dwellings 
approach  a  rental  coming  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  labouring  classes,  who  in  large  cities  require 
to  be  housed  near  the  centres  of  labour. 

One  of  the  latest  examples,  coming  more  nearly 
to  the  requirements  of  this  class  as  to  rental,  are 
some  dwellings  in  Holt  Town,  Manchester,  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Working-men's  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Booth,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester,  which  may  be  described  as  detached 
three-storey  block  dwellings  in  flats  consisting  of 
two  rooms  each,  let  at  2s.  bd.  per  week.  They  are 
stated  to  have  cost  per  flat  78/.  exclusive  of  land. 

The  problem  of  providing  healthy  dwellings  (with 
all  requisite  sanitary  arrangements  and  appliances 
tending  to  promote  cleanly  and  tidy  habits)  for  the 
poorest  classes  in  large  cities,  within  easy  reach  of 
their  work,  on  the  basis  of  a  rental  of  \s,  per  room 
per  week,  is  without  doubt  a  most  difficult  one,  and 
although  in  many  instances  it  may  be  one  beyond 
successful  solution  from  a  purely  financial  point  of 
view,  still  the  question  is  of  such  pressing  import- 
ance that  it  is  well  worth  all  the. time  and  attention 
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that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  endeavouring  to 
arrive  at  some  practical  solution. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  first  portion  of  the 
Committee's  resolution  Mr.  Dunscombe  lias  prepared 
a  series  of  designs  for  dwellings  in  blocks  and  self- 
contained  cottage  houses,  based  upon  the  lowest 
possible  scale  of  rental,  viz.,  is,  per  room  per  week. 

These  designs  have  been  most  carefully  worked 
out  as  regards  planning  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
internal  details ;  and  they  differ  only  from  the  better 
class  of  dwellings,  either  in  blocks  or  self-contained, 
in  their  internal  and  external  finish,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  very  plainest  description. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  has  consulted  with  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  upon  the  various  designs  sub- 
mitted, and  acting  on  his  advice  he  (Mr.  Dunscombe) 
has  arranged  that  in  all  the  designs  now  put  forward, 
where  a  single  bedroom  exists,  not  less  than  1,000 
feet  cubical  space  is  provided,  and  where  a  tenement 
consists  of  three  rooms,  the  two  bedrooms  will  re- 
spectively contain  not  less  than  1,000  and  750  feet 
cubical  space,  while  some  of  the  single  bedroomed 
tenements  have  a  larger  cubical  space,  in  which  case 
they  are  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  screen,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  separate  entrance  to  each  room. 

All  the  tenements  are  provided  with  a  separate 
water-closet,  sink,  water  for  domestic  purposes  laid 
on,  a  ventilated  cupboard,  coal  bunker,  and  dust 
shoot.  The  general  sanitary  arrangements  through- 
out are  in  every  respect  complete,  and  efficient  means 
provided  for  ventilating  the  rooms  throughout. 

The  buildings  will  be  erected  in  common  Liverpool 
brickwork,  with  common  red  brick  arches  to  the 
entrance  doors  and  front  windows,  quoins  to  door- 
ways, and  blue  Staffordshire  weathered  and  throated 
block  sills  in  the  case  of  the  dwellings  in  blocks;  the 
heads  to  openings  of  windows  and  balcony  fronts 
will  be  executed  in  Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  internal  walls  will  be  finished  as  regards 
the  living  room  with  either  a  salt  glazed  or  a  red 
pressed  brick  dado,  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  above 
same  finished  in  brickwork  neatly  pointed  for  lime 
whitening  or  distempering.  The  bedrooms  will 
be  finished  in  common  brickwork,  neatly  pointed 
for  distempering.  The  passages  will  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  stairs  will  be  of  stone 
or  concrete.  The  windows  provided  throughout  are 
of  ample  dimensions,  and  will  be  made  to  open  the 
full  area. 

In  the  case  of  self-contained  houses  provision  is 
made  for  getting  access  to  the  yard,  which  is  com- 
mon to  each  cottage,  by  a  staircase  in  the  rear  ex- 
ternal to  the  building.  The  water-closets  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  completely  disconnected  from  the 
house  by  the  intervening  staircase  landing,  which 
admits  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  same. 
The  several  waste  pipes  from  the  houses  or  blocks 
will  discharge  external  to  the  buildings,  and  with  an 
end  opening  to  the  air  over  a  trap,  thus  severing 
direct  connection  with  the  drain  in  the  yard,  which 
finally  discharges  into  the  sewer  in  the  common 
passage.  All  the  sewers  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
The  open  space  allotted  to  each  cottage  is  divided 
from  the  adjoining  open  space  by  a  low  wall  and 
iron  railing,  so  as  to  afford  ample  ventilation  and 
circulation  of  air  throughout.  In  the  case  of  dwell- 
ings in  blocks  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  detached, 
and  the  space  surrounding  each  block  is  common 
thereto. 

Adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  the  collection 
and  speedy  removal  of  all  refuse,  and  it  is  proposed 


that  the  yard  spaces  in  every  case  and  the  streets 
upon  which  the  dwellings  abut  shall  be  rendered 
thoroughly  impervious,  while  full  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  surface  water  being  rapidly  discharged 
into  the  drains. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  further  remarks  that  where  the 
necessities  of  the  case  do  not  require  a  large  number 
of  people  to  be  housed  on  a  limited  area,  self-con- 
tained houses,  in  flats  two,  or  at  most  three,  storeys 
high,  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  all  around  them,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable, 
and  would  be  best  appreciated  by  the  labouring 
classes.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
large  number  of  persons  on  a  limited  area,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  dwellings  in  blocks  several  storeys 
in  height,  and  although  objections  are  often  raised 
to  this  class  of  buildings  as  promoting  undue  surface 
overcrowdings,  he  points  out  that  where  all  sanitary 
arrangements  of  such  dwellings  are  carefully  pro- 
vided, through  ventilation  in  the  various  storeys  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  buildings  generally 
secured,  the  surfaces  of  the  streets  and  open  spaces 
surrounding  them  rendered  impervious,  and  all  refuse 
quickly  removed,  it  is  possible  on  a  Umited  area  to 
house  a  dense  population  in  such  blocks  under  health 
conditions  which  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
those  existing  in  less  crowded  districts  where  the 
buildings  and  their  surroundings  do  not  reach  so 
high  a  sanitary  standard.  In  such  dwellings  in  the 
metropoUs  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  acre 
reaches  1,200,  the  death-rate  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  metropolis  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants  per  acre  is  but  43. 

As  a  matter  indirectly  bearing  upon  this  question 
Mr.  Dunscombe  states  that  the  custom  at  present 
largely  prevails  in  Liverpool  of  erecting  streets  of 
four-roomed  and  six-roomed  cottages,  with  aa 
average  floor  space,  per  room,  9  feet  in  height,  of 
100  feet  and  92  feet  respectively,  letting  at  average 
rentals  of  5^.  and  7s,  per  week,  and  he  believes  that 
much  might  be  done  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and 
also  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poorer 
classes  who  do  not  require  to  be  in  close  proximity 
to  their  work,  by  erecting  self-contained  four  and 
six-roomed  cottage  houses  in  two  flats,  comprising 
on  each  flat  self-contained  tenements  of  two  and 
three  rooms,  with  all  requisite  sanitary  arrangements 
complete,  or  a  modification  thereof,  but  finished 
internally  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  four  and  six- 
roomed  houses  now  generally  erected. 

Many  persons  who  can  ill  afford  the  rental  of  a 
four  or  six-roomed  house  are  often  compelled  to  take 
either  one  or  other,  letting  off  some  of  the  rooms  to 
reduce  the  rent  to  what  they  can  afford,  and  by  so 
doing  frequently  create  an  overcrowding  prejudicial 
to  health,  the  only  alternative  being  that  they  would 
have  to  take  court  houses.  Self-contained  cottages 
in  flats,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dunscombe,  while 
obviating  such  a  state  of  things,  would  afford  a 
moderately  profitable  investment  for  private  enter- 
prise, while  providing  healthy  dwellings  at  moderate 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  this  class. 

The  adaptation  of  many  of  the  sub-let  hoiiscs, 
which  exist  all  over  the  city,  into  tenement  dwelling? 
in  flats,  provided  with  adequate  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, would  also  assist  in  solving  this  question. 

The  provision  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poorest  classes  in  large  cities  at  rentals  proportionate 
to  their  earnings  cannot  be  discussed  without  con- 
necting it  with  the  general  question  of  providing  iin- 
proved  dwellings  for  the  artisaa>  aud  better  p«d 
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labouring  classes.  When  both  are  taken  in  con- 
junction the  solution  of  the  former  question  will  be 
materially  assisted. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  there  are  at  present  in  Liverpool  14472 
court  houses,  88  per  cenL  of  which  are  occupied, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  will  require 
to  be  dealt  with  as  insanitary  dwellings.  The  press- 
ing question  for  solution  is,  therefore,  how  best  to 
provide  adequate  accommodation  for  those  dis- 
placed. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  is  of  opinion  that  the  carrying 
out  of  each  of  the  following  proposals  simultaneously 
will  best  tend  to  solve  this  important  question, 
viz.: — 

I.  The  adaptation  of  the  best  existing  court  houses 
in  selected  districts.  2.  The  erection  of  labourers* 
dwellings  in  blocks,  three  and  four  storeys  in  height, 
to  a  limited  extent  in  selected  districts.  3.  The 
erection  of  artisans*  dwellings  in  blocks  to  a  limited 
€xtent.  4.  The  adaptation  of  some  of  the  sub-let 
houses  into  tenement  dwellings  in  flats.  5.  The 
erection  of  self-contained  two  and  three-roomed 
tenements  on  the  cottage  principle. 

The  committee  who  dealt  with  this  important 
question,  in  considering  the  class  of  artisans'  dwell- 
ings, now  being  erected  for  the  corporation  on  the 
Nash  Grove  site,  were  rightly  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
provide  in  this  instance  dwellings  of  the  best  class, 
to  be  an  example  hereafter  to  be  aimed  at  by  future 
private  enterprise,  and  such  as  would  form  a  standard 
for  dwellings  for  artisans  of  the  better  class  in  Liver- 
pool, whose  vocation  necessitates  their  dwelling 
within  easy  reach  of  their  daily  work,  but  whose 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
moderate  rental  fixed  for  the  high  class  accommoda- 
tion  that  will  be  afforded  in  the  buildings  now  being 
erected. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  these 
dwellings.  They  consist  of  thirteen  blocks  of  build- 
ings five  storeys  in  height,  containing  272  tenements 
and  twelve  shops. 

The  tenements  comprise — 

85  3  rooms 

143  2  rooms 

44  I  room  (extra  large), 

the  rentals  being  respectively  5^.  3^/.,  41.  3^.,  and 
2s.  9^/.  per  week. 

The  superficial  area  of  floor  space  per  room,  9  feet 
in  height,  exclusive  of  laundries,  sculleries,  and  other 
conveniences,  is  1 50  feet. 

The  three-roomed  tenements  comprise  a  living 
room  13  feet  i  inch  by  12  feet  4  inches,  two  bed- 
rooms 13  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  7  inches  and 
1 3  feet  I  inch  by  8  feet  6  inches  respectively. 

The  two-roomed  tenements  comprise  living  room, 
f  3  feet  I  inch  by  12  feet  4  inches,  and  bedroom, 
13  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  7  inches  ;  and  the  single- 
roomed  tenements  comprise  a  combination  living 
room  and  bedroom,  15  feet  by  13  feet,  with  bed 
recess  in  same. 

Each  block  will  have  a  central  stone  staircase  and 
corridors,  from  which  the  tenements  will  be  ap- 
proached. On  every  flat  there  will  be  provided  a 
laundry,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  tenements,  also 
sculleries  with  sinks  for  each  tenement,  W.C.'s,  dust 
-shoot,  &c. 

Ventilated  larders  with  coal  bunkers  under  are 
provided  in  the  tenements,  and  gas  and  water  laid 
OIL    The  sanitary  arrangements  are  complete^  and 


the  buildings  are  being  constructed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner  on  a  foundation  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  over  the  entire  area. 

The  buildings  will  be  finished  in  Liverpool  grey 
bricks,  with  red  pressed  brick  and  terra-cotta  dress- 
ings, with  main  entrance  to  each  block  executed  in 
terra-cotta. 


FIFTY  YEABS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SUF- 
FBAGE  IN  BRADFORD,  IN  BEFER- 
BNCE    TO    ITS    SANITATION.* 

By     W.     POLLAIU)      Byles. 
(Editor  of  the  Brnd/ord  Ol'senrr.) 

We  are  accustomed  in  Bradford  to  think  that  the 
metropolis  does  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  and 
wealth  of  our  town,  yet  Bradford  is  the  eighth  town 
in  England,  according  to  the  census,  and  has  gained 
its  position  solely  by  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  population  was  only  43,500. 
The  administration  of  local  affairs  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  police  commissioners,  whose  supreme 
anxiety,  like  that  of  many  local  boards  to-day,  was 
how  not  to  spend  money.  The  streets  were  steep 
and  narrow  and  dirty,  the  drainage  was  neglected, 
the  lighting  and  watching  were  inadequate,  and  the 
recreation  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  were 
wholly  unprovided  for. 

Leaping  over  the  half-century  which  has  since 
elapsed,  what  picture  does  Bradford  present  to-day  ? 
First  of  all,  it  is  five  times  as  large  as  it  was  then, 
the  present  population  being  estimated  at  210,000, 
while  close  around  it  on  all  sides,  and  dependent  on 
its  trade,  are  busy  villages  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation not  much  smaller.  There  is  hardly  a  hand- 
somer manufacturing  town  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  not  a  healthier  one.  There  is  none  better 
lighted,  or  better  supplied  with  water.  Let  me  trace 
some  of  the  steps  by  which  the  transformation  has 
been  brought  about.  As  the  methods  of  manufacture 
altered  and  the  trade  grew,  the  need  of  a  freer  and 
more  elastic  local  government  was  felt,  and  in  1847 
a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  From  that 
day — Uiat  is  to  say,  since  its  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  ratepayers — the  town  has  advanced 
with  long  and  rapid  strides. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  in  which  the  Bradford 
corporation  has  been  engaged.  Up  to  1854  water 
was  doled  out  by  an  old  company  on  a  scale  miser- 
able in  quantity  (only  half  a  million  gallons  a  day) 
and  high  in  price.  The  corporation,  after  expensive 
parliamentary  litigation,  acquired  the  works  of  this 
company,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  only 
10,000/.  That  acquisition  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  waterworks  which  have  been  of  vital 
importance  to  the  growth  of  the  town.  Water 
plentiful  and  good  is  a  first  necessity  in  some  of  the 
operations  of  worsted  manufacture.  The  streams  of 
the  district  being  spoiled  by  refuse  from  the  fac- 
tories, it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  a  pure  source  of 
supply  among  elevated  lands  far  up  the  Worth 
valley  beyond  Haworth,  and  far  up  Wharfedale 
above  Bolton  Abbey.  In  these  upland  valleys  the 
streams  have  been  impounded,  and  are  brought  to 
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the  town  by  gravitation.  Little  by  little  has  this 
waterworks  system  been  extended  and  the  number 
of  reservoirs  increased,  until  now  the  area  supplied 
comprises  twenty-eight  townships  besides  th 
borough.  The  difficulties  of  distribution,  too,  over 
this  district  are  great,  for  the  levels  vary  nearly 
1,000  ft.  The  magnitude  of  this  vital  municipal 
operation  may  be  gathered  from  its  cost,  which  has 
been  over  2,000,000/.,  and  from  its  annual  income, 
which,  after  paying  working  expenses,  amounts 
to  73,000/.  The  daily  supply  is  now  9,000,000 
gallons,  or  eighteen  times  as  much  as  in  the  olden 
days. 

Equal  spirit  has  been  shown  in  the  management 
of  the  gas  supply.  Until  1871  the  gas  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  which  had  grown  too  prosperous, 
if  indeed  it  had  not  exceeded  its  legal  dividend- 
paying  powers.  The  corporation  therefore  pushed 
its  inquiries  very  minutely  into  the  company's  affairs ; 
and,  having  ascertained  the  vulnerable  points,  called 
for  a  transfer  of  the  undertaking.  This  was  resisted, 
and  two  Bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament — one 
for  compulsorily  enforcing  a  sale,  and  the  other  for 
authorising  the  municipal  authority  to  construct 
works.  At  length  the  company  capitulated  on  terms 
which  were  very  liberal  to  its  shareholders,  but 
which  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  rate- 
payers, as  may  be  gathered  when  1  say  that  for 
several  years  following  the  purchase  the  ratepayers 
netted  a  profit  of  more  than  30,000/.  per  annum, 
after  paying  all  charges  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund.  So  satisfactory  was  the  undertaking,  that  two 
years  back  the  price  of  the  gas  (which  is  of 
exceptionally  high  quality)  was  reduced  from  3^.  to 
2 J.  6cf.  per  1,000,  and  in  addition  the  town  got  its 
public  lighting  for  nothing.  Of  course  the  profits 
were  reduced  by  these  bounties,  but  they  still  exceed 
20,000/.  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  old  and  new 
works  has  been  over  500,000/. 

The  Bradford  markets,  of  which  the  town  is  justly 
proud,  have  a  history  not  less  deserving  of  notice. 
Up  to  1866  the  lord  of  the  manor,  under  several  old 
charters,  enjoyed  exclusive  rights  of  holding  markets 
and  fairs,  taking  toll  or  *soke'  on  all  malt  and  flour 
ground  in  the  town.  He  exercised  the  market  rights 
in  a  disagreeable  way  by  using  the  streets  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the 
slaughter-houses  were  planted  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  The  *  sqke '  he  let  on  lease.  The  corpora- 
tion, after  many  efforts  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
things,  obtained  an  Act  vesting  the  market  rights  in 
itself  by  lease  for  1,000  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
5,000/.  The  *soke'  and  the  soke  mill  still  re- 
mained, but  the  latter  being  originally  worked  by 
water-power,  and  the  stream  having  become  greatly 
polluted,  the  corporation  insisted  that  the  nuisance 
should  be  suppressed  or  that  the  *  soke*  rights  should 
be  sold  to  the  town.  In  the  end  the  rights  were  sold, 
and  with  them  a  large  area  of  land,  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  to  a  railway  company  on  terms  which  ren- 
dered the  corporation  purchase  extremely  easy. 
Having  acquired  the  'soke'  rights,  the  use  the 
corporation  made  of  its  power  was  to  discontinue 
them  at  once  and  for  ever.  It  removed  the  slaughter- 
houses to  new  and  commodious  premises  at  a  suit- 
able place;  established  in  their  vicinity  a  public 
market  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  ;  and  erected  two 
handsome  retail  markets  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  total  cost  of  these  market  operations  was 
1 57,000/.  in  addition  to  the  annual  rental  of  5,000/. 
The  income  covers  all  charges,  including  sinking 


fund,  and  will  in  due  course  become  a  source  of 
profit 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  with  which  the 
corporation  had  to  contend,  was  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town — destitute  of  sewers,  ill-paved, 
with  narrow  streets,  and  everything  unsuited  to 
modern  ideas.  In  1850  was  obtained  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Improvement  Acts,  and  work  was  begun  io 
earnest.  The  town  is  now  well  drained,  a  reform 
which  has  cost  the  ratepayers  310,000/.,  besides  the 
cost  of  private  drains.  The  corporation  has  con- 
structed sewage  purification  works,  which  serve 
their  purpose  admirably.  In  the  scarcely  less 
important  matter  of  street  improvements,  Bradford 
has  striven,  while  providing  adequate  thoroughfares 
for  the  growing  traffic  of  the  town,  to  secure  for  the 
inhabitants  those  physical  conditions  of  health  and 
vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental,  without  which 
manufacturing  skill  could  be  of  no  avail.  Perhaps 
no  town  in  the  kingdom  has  undergone  so  complete 
a  metamorphosis  as  Bradford  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  streets  and  the  erection  of  its  buildings. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  under  forty  the  centre  of 
the  town  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed. 
In  this  process  the  '  slums '  have  disappeared,  not 
by  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts,  but  by  local  Acts 
scheduling  the  property  required,  and  empowering 
compulsory  purchase.  Fine  broad  streets  have 
been  driven  through  what  were  regions  of  dismal 
squalor,  and  the  expulsion  of  dirt  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  introduction  of  sun  and  air.  G)- 
ordinately  with  these  changes  sanitary  laws  have 
been  rigorously  enforced,  until  the  death-rate,  which 
was  frequently  as  high  as  30  per  annum  in  the  1,000, 
is  now  below  the  modern  average,  and  lower  than  that 
of  many  watering-places  to  which  people  resort  for 
health  and  recreation.  Notwithstanding  the  excess  of 
infant  mortality  incident  to  a  town  where  so  many 
mothers  work  in  the  factories,  Bradford  often  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  in  the 
country,  its  death-rate  not  unfrequently  being  only 
15  in  the  1,000.    For  last  year  the  rate  was  18*3. 

But  it  may  be  asked  have  not  such  enormous 
changes  in  the  town  been  very  costly  to  the  rate- 
payers  ?  The  answer  is  both  *  yes '  and  *  no.'  The 
expenditure  has  no  doubt  been  very  large,  but  so  has 
the  return.  The  local  debt  to-day  is  no  less  than 
four  millions  sterling,  secured  only  on  the  rates,  but 
the  assets  that  can  be  shown  for  that  debt  are  so 
considerable  that  investors  are  still  willing  to  lend  at 
3  J  to  3  J  per  cent.  The  expenditure  on  street  improve- 
ments has  amounted  to  1,123,000/.,  but  it  has  been  a 
remunerative  expenditure,  because  the  frontages  of 
the  new  streets  are  sold  for  more  than  the  old  pro- 
perty cost,  and  because  also,  fine  business  premises 
yielding  large  rates  have  taken  the  place  of  tumble- 
down property  which  brought  in  little  income  to  the 
town. 

In  making  provision  for  physical  and  intellectual 
recreation,  the  household  voters  of  Bradford  have 
shown  an  enlightened  and  self-denying  interest. 
They  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  300,000/.,  out  of  which  sum  have 
been  provided  four  large  parks  and  a  recreation 
ground,  all  within  easy  reach  of  the  centre  of  the 
town  ;  a  free  library,  cu-culating  and  reference  ;  an 
art  gallery  and  museum,  and  seven  branch  free 
libraries. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  achievements 
of  household  suffrage  in  Bradford.    The  vdloatary 
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liberality  of  its  people  has  also  provided  and  main- 
tained a  general  hospital,  a  fever  hospital,  an  eye 
and  ear  hospital,  and  many  other  public  institu- 
tions. Although  the  exigencies  of  the  town  have 
demanded  the  execution  of  all  the  public  works 
before  referred  to  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years, 
the  pecuniary  burdens  on  the  inhabitants  are  light, 
the  whole  rating  of  the  borough,  including  all  muni- 
cipal charges,  school  board  expenses,  poor  rate,  sani- 
tary, police,  and  improvement  charges,  being  only 
4^.  6d,  in  the  pound.  Bradford  is  not  yet  an  ideal 
town  ;  there  is  still  much  work  to  do.  But  its  history 
in  the  last  fifty  years  is  surely  of  a  creditable  charac- 
ter, and  one  of  which  its  inhabitants  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

By  John  Slater,  B.A. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal   Institute  of  British  Arcliitects. 

IV.— Roof  Coverings. 

In  covering  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  the  weather,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
locality  must  always  be  considered.  The  first  thing 
to  be  determined  is  the  pitch  or  inchnation  to  the 
horizon  to  be  given  to  the  roof.  In  hot  climates 
where  rain  is  not  frequent  but  falls  in  torrents  when 
it  occurs,  a  flat  pitch  is  desirable  in  order  to  check 
the  velocity  of  the  rain-water  which  runs  down  the 
roof ;  but  in  cold  countries  where  much  snow  falls 
during  the  winter,  the  pitch  should  be  steep  that  the 
snow  may  easily  slide  off  as  it  accumulates,  and  thus 
prevent  damage  to  the  framework  of  the  roof  from 
the  superincumbent  weight.  An  ingenious  table  has 
been  drawn  up,  showing  the  increase  of  pitch  that 
should  be  given  to  a  roof  for  every  degree  of  latitude 
north  or  south  of  the  equator  ;  but  such  a  table  can 
only  be  of  general  apphcation.  Several  different 
kinds  of  materials  are  in  use  for  forming  the  outside 
covering  of  roofs,  and  their  suitability  depends  largely 
upon  the  pitch,  some  materials  such  as  copper  or 
lead  being  used  with  perfect  safety  at  a  very  low 
inclination  or  even  quite  flat,  while  others  such  as 
thatch  should  never  be  used  at  a  less  slope  than  45°. 
Some  materials  that  were  formerly  used  for  roofing 
have  now  become  quite  obsolete  ;  for  instance,  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  now  to  find  roofs  covered  with 
shingles  or  shides,  which  were  small  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  and 
measuring  9  inches  by  5  inches,  closely  resembling 
weather  boarding  ;  these  were  extensively  used  in 
some  country  districts.  Again,  in  Shropshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  other  places,  thin  flags  called 
tile-stones  were  frequently  used  for  roofs,  but  the 
facilities  of  transport  are  now  so  great  that  h 
have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  suitable 
Welsh  slates,  or  artificial  tiles,  the  manufacture  of 
which  has  greatly  increased  and  improved  of  late 
years.  Good  roofing  materials  can  now  be  obtained 
so  cheaply  that  there  is  little  temptation  to  builders 
to  supply  inferior  kinds,  and  the  cause  of  bad  and 
leaky  roofs  is  to  be  sought  for  more  in  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  workman  than  in  the  bad- 
ness of  the  materials. 

By  far  the  most  important  roofing  material,  and 
the  one  in  most  general  use  at  the  present  time,  is 
slate.  Slate  is  an  argillaceous  sedimentary  rock 
which,  after  being  deposited  as  clay  at  a  very  early 
geological  epoch,  has  been  subjected  to  enormous 


mechanical  pressure,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  the  beds  have  been  squeezed  together  and  the 
material  rendered  very  dense  and  compact,  while  the 
original  lines  of  stratification  have  been  almost 
obliterated,  and  the  particles  have  been  rearranged  in 
fresh  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted  ;  along  these  planes  the  rock 
splits  with  great  ease.  The  strength  of  the  material  has 
thus  no  connection  with  its  natural  bed,  even  when 
the  latter  can  be  discovered.  This  splitting  or  fissile 
property  makes  slate  eminently  useful  as  a  building 
material,  as,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest  and  densest  of  rocks,  it  can  be  obtained 
in  such  thin  sheets  that  the  weight  of  a  superficial 
foot  is  very  small  indeed,  and  consequently,  when 
used  for  covering  roofs,  a  heavy  supporting  framework 
is  not  required.  Slate  absorbs  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible quantity  of  water,  and  it  is  very  hard  and  close- 
grained  and  smooth  on  surface  ;  it  can  be  laid  safely 
at  as  low  a  pitch  as  22  J  degrees.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  general  introduction  of  slate  as  a  roofing 
material  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  buildings.  The  bold,  high- 
pitched,  lichen-covered  roofs  of  the  middle  ages — 
which,  with  their  warm  tints,  form  so  picturesque  a 
feature  of  many  an  old-fashioned  English  country 
town — have  given  place  to  the  flat,  dull,  slated  roofs, 
which  evidently  are  so  oppressed  by  their  own  ugli- 
ness that  they  gladly  retire  from  view  behind  a 
parapet,  with  the  result  that  in  most  of  our  modern 
cities  we  are  confronted  with  miles  and  miles  of 
streets  whose  houses  appear  to  consist  of  fronts  alone, 
terminating  skywards  in  one  dull  monotonous  straight 
line. 

The  best  roofing  slate  is  obtained  from  North 
Wales,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanberis, 
where  there  are  numerous  quarries,  those  at  Pen- 
rhyn  being  the  largest ;  the  shtes  from  this  district 
generally  go  by  the  name  of  Bangor.  At  Ffestiniog 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  also  numerous 
quarries,  the  slates  from  which  are  generally  desig- 
nated Portmadoc  slates,  as  they  are  shipped  from 
this  port.  The  colour  varies  from  green  to  purple 
and  black,  and  a  good  effect  can  be  obtained  in 
buildings  by  using  alternate  bands  of  different 
colours  in  the  roof.  Good  slates  are  also  obtained 
from  Cornwall,  where  the  quarries  have  been  worked 
for  a  long  period  ;  and  from  the  Lake  district,  those 
which  come  from  the  neighbourhpod  of  Maryport 
being  of  a  bright  sea-green  colour.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  finer  the  grain  of  the  slate  and  the  cleaner 
and  smoother  the  surface  with  which  it  splits,  the 
better  it  will  be.  When  the  surface  is  coarse  and 
uneven  it  is  probable  that  the  slates  have  been  ob- 
tained from  a  bed  where  the  pure  rock  was  in  close 
proximity  to,  and  partly  mixed  with,  some  foreign 
substance  such  as  sandstone  ;  and  such  slates  would 
be  likely  to  absorb  more  water  than  the  fine-grained 
varieties. 

The  large  demand  for  roofing  slates  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  many  new  quarries  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  slates  from  which  are  of  varying  degrees 
of  excellence.  Non-absorption  of  water  is,  of  course, 
the  most  valuable  characteristic  ;  an  easy  test  of  this 
can  be  applied  by  carefully  weighing  one  or  two 
specimens  when  dry  and  then  steeping  them  in  water 
for  a  few  hours  and  weighing  them  again,  when  the 
difference  in  weight  will  of  course  represent  the 
quantity  of  water  absorbed.  The  light-blue  coloured 
slates  are  generally  superior  to  the  blue-black 
varieties. 
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The  chemical  analysis  of  an  average  specimen  of 

slate  may  be  taken  as 

Silica 5475  per  cent. 

Alumina    22*90        ,, 

Oxide  of  iron    9'66        ,, 

Magnesia  i'90        >» 

Potash  and  soda  5*14        »f 

Water    545        »» 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2-8. 

Roofing  slates  are  sorted  into  various  sizes,  which 

are  sold  under  the  following  names  : — 

Queens,  the  size  of  which  is  36  in.  by  24  in. 

Imperials        „  „  30  in.  by  24  in. 

Princesses       ,,  ,,  24  in.  by  14  in. 

Duchesses       ,,  „  24  in.  by  12  in. 

Countesses      ,,  ,,  20  in.  by  10  in. 

Viscountesses,,  ,,  18  in.  by    9  in. 

Ladies             „  ,,  16  in.  by    8  in. 

Doub'es          „  ,,  13  in.  by    6  in. 

Of  these  the  Duchess  and  Countess  slates  are  the 
most  extensively  used. 

Slates  should  always  be  laid  with  a  certain  lap, 
that  i?,  each  course  should  overhang  the  next  but 
one  below  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  should  not 
iDe  less  than  2  inches.  Thus  there  will  be  a  certain 
width  of  slate  in  each  course  exposed,  and  this  is 
called  the  gauge,  its  width  diminishing  as  the  lap 
increases.  The  gauge  for  any  kind  of  slating  is 
found  by  deducting  the  lap  from  the  length  of  the 
slate,  and  then  halving  the  remainder :  thus,  if 
Countess  slates  are  laid  with  a  3-inch  lap,  the  gauge  will 

|jg  ??_"L?  =  8  J  inches.    Each  course  of  slates  *  breaks 

joint '  with  the  one  below  it.  The  average  weight 
of  ordinary  slating  may  be  taken  as  7  cwt  per  square 
of  100  superficial  feet.  The  vallies  of  slated  roofs 
are  generally  laid  with  lead  turned  up  under  the 
slates,  and  the  hip  rafters  are  either  covered  with 
lead — which  is  the  best  plan — or  with  thick  saddle- 
back slates  finished  at  top  with  an  ornamental  roll. 
Some  years  ago  a  system  was  introduced  called 
patent  slating.  This  consisted  in  laying  large  thick 
slates  so  that  they  butted  against  one  another  in  a 
vertical  line,  the  joints  coming  exactly  over  a  rafter 
to  which  the  slates  were  firmly  screwed.  The  suc- 
cessive courses  ovei  lapped  one  another  a  few  inches, 
and  when  the  roof  was  covered,  thin  fillets  of  slate 
about  3  inches  wide  were  bedded  in  putty  over  the 
vertical  joints,  tightly  screwed  down  to  the  rafters, 
and  pointed  carefully  all  round.  Slating  could  be 
laid  in  this  manner  to  a  very  low  pitch,  and  yet 
jemain  watertight  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  slight  settlement  of  the  roof  was  sufli- 
cient  to  injure  it,  and  as  the  putty  also  soon 
perished,  the  system  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
never  adopted.  It  gave,  however,  a  distinctly  orna- 
mental appearance  to  a  roof. 

The  prevalence  of  the  use  of  tiles  for  the  best  class 
of  houses  at  the  present  lime  affords  a  curious 
example  of  the  change  that  has  occurred  in  archi- 
tectural fashion  in  the  last  fifty  years,  for  in  Nichol- 
son's *  Architectural  Dictionary,*  published  in  18 19, 
it  is  stated  that  *  in  consequence  of  the  weight  and 
iiery  appearance  of  tiles,  slates  have  almost  univer- 
sally superseded  them,  and  tiles  are  used  only  for 
cottages  or  small  buildings.'  The  *  fiery  colour' 
spoken  of  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  if  all  tiles  were 
of  the  brilliant  hue  that  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
country  districts,  it  is  probable  that  their  use  as  a 
roofing   material  would  have  remained  restricted. 


But  lately  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  warm  reddish-brown  tint  closely  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  old  weathered  tiles,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasing.  Tiles  are  made 
from  clay  in  much  the  same  manner  as  bricks, 
but  as  they  are  thinner,  they  require  a  tougher 
clay,  and  considerably  more  care  in  their 
manufacture.  The  clay  is  dug  and  weathered, 
and  then  ground  in  a  pug  mill,  so  that  it 
acquires  great  consistency.  It  is  then  formed  into 
the  required  shape  by  being  pressed  into  an  oak 
mould,  plated  with  iron.  The  clay  is  kept  from 
sticking^  to  the  mould  by  dusting  the  latter  with 
sand  or  fine  coal  dust.  The  tiles  are  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a  kiln,  con- 
structed on  much  the  same  principle  as  a  brick  kiln, 
but  enclosed  in  a  conical  building  called  a  dome. 
The  period  of  burning  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  clay  and  the  colour  to  which  the  tiles  are  to  be 
burnt.  This  general  description  applies  to  nearly  all 
roofing  tiles,  but  of  course  the  moulding  processes 
vary  according  to  the  kind  of  tile  that  is  being  made. 
Till  quite  recently  pantiles  and  plain  tiles  were  the 
only  kinds  made,  the  former  having  a  double  cun'cd 
surface,  on  the  one  side  convex  and  the  other  con- 
cave, which  shape  is  given  to  the  plastic  clay  by 
hand.  A  small  hollow  in  the  mould  gives  the  pro- 
jecting nib  by  which  pantiles  are  hung  on  the  laths 
of  a  roof.  The  ordinary  size  of  pantiles  is  14^  by 
loi  inches,  and  they  are  generally  laid  to  a  gauge 
of  10  or  1 1  inches.  These  tiles  are  only  used  for  an 
inferior  class  of  building,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a 
roof  covered  with  thehi  watertight  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  they  can  never  be  made  to  fit  closely  over 
each  other  at  their  lower  edges  and  consequently 
the  rain  has  a  tendency  to  drift  up  underneath  them. 
They  partially  overlap  laterally,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  niake  a  watertight  joint,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently frequently  pointed  with  mortar,  which  forms 
a  thick  and  ugly  joint  and  soon  perishes.  The 
weight  per  square  is  about  10  cwt.  The  Bridgwater 
tiles  are  very  similar  to  pantiles,  but  wider,  and 
formed  with  a  double  roll. 

Plain  tiles  are  oblong  in  shape,  with  a  verv 
slightly  curved  surface,  and  they  are  either  moulded 
with  nibs  for  hanging  on  the  laths,  or  are  formed 
with  two  holes  for  nails  or  pegs.  Their  size  is 
10^  by  6\  inches.  Many  very  excellent  specimens 
of  plain  tiles  have  been  shown  at  the  various 
building  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  lately, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  superior  to  the 
best  Broseley  tiles,  which  are  well  burnt,  even 
in  texture,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  tint.  Plain  tiles, 
of  the  size  mentioned  above,  should  be  laid  to  2 
4i  inch  gauge,  and  they  are  either  hung  to  the  laths 
by  their  nibs  or  by  pegs  driven  through  the  holes  in 
their  surface.  Some  builders  are  fond  of  bedding 
the  heading  joints  in  mortar,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  this  is  a  good  plan.  Of  course  it  makes  the  roof 
somewhat  tighter  at  first,  but  my  own  experience  i«5 
that  tile  roots  almost  always  fail  in  consequence  of 
the  laths  becoming  decayed  and  allowing  the  tiles  to 
slip,  and  the  presence  of  the  mortar  accelerates  this 
decay.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  if  mortar  be 
used  the  tiler  will  be  disposed  to  depend  upon  it  for 
keeping  the  tiles  in  position,  and  will  not  devote  so 
much  care  to  the  proper  hanging  and  pegging  o( 
each  tile,  and  as  all  roofs  are  subject  to  slight  move- 
ments due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  to  var)'ing 
wind  pressures — ^have  in  fact  a  certain  amount  ^ 
'  spring '—this  will  instantly  act  upon  the  mortir 
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joint/ aird  wiU  tend  to  disturb  it:  and  in  a  very  short 
tirae  the  mortar  begins  to  fall  away  and  helps  to 
blbok  up  the  roof  gutters.  :  In  some  country  districts 
it  is  the  practice  to  lay  the  tiles  on  a  bed  of  hay 
laid  over  the  laths,  and  this  plan  appears  to  answer 
very  well  if  proper  care  be  taken,  and  it  adds  to  the 
warmih  of  a  building  in  winter.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  give  tiled  roofs  a  less  pitch  than  45°,  and  50^  is 
preferable. 

•  -With  ordinary  plain  tiles,  those  in  any  one  course 
do  riot  overlap  laterally  ;  consequently  each  course 
must  overlap  to  a  certain  extent  the  next  but  one 
below  it,  or  the  rain  would  enter  between  the  joints. 
Of  late  years  many  attempts  have  been  made .  to 
obviate  this  necessity,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  weight  of  this  kind  of  rooting  which  is  nearly 
a  ton  per  lob  square  feet.  If  tiles  can  be  moulded 
so  that  they  will  fit  into  one  another  and  form  a 
watertight  joint  laterally,  the  successive  courses 
need  only  overlap  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  rain 
driving  upwards,  and  this  can  be  prevented  by 
forming  a  groove  at  the  upper  edge  of  one  tile  into 
which  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  next  tile  would  fit.  This  method  has  been 
adopted  with  considerable  success  in  Phillips'  patent 
lock-jaw  roofing  tiles  which  interlock  with  one 
another  on  all  four  sides,  and  form  such  closely- 
fitting  joints  that  nothing  can  penetrate  them  ;  and 
the  patentee  claims  that  by  exerting  great  pressure 
on  the  clay  during  the  process  of  manufacture  he  is 
able  to  ensure  uniformity  and.  perfect  fit  without 
which  the  tiles  would  of  course  be  practically  useless. 
These  tiles  are  of  two  different  kinds  :  the  *  Single 


Fig.  X. 


Grip,'  shown  in  fig.  i,  and  the  *  Double  Grip,*  fig.  2. 
The  latter  arc  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situa- 


FlG.  2. 

tions,  and  will  stand  the  roughest  usage.     Half  tiles 

are  made  for  hanging  next  to  a  gable  in  alternate 

courses,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  bond,  in  the  same 

.way  that  closers  are  used  in  brickwork.    >Io  mortar 

.is  required  with  them,  nor  any  special  skill  in  laying 

-them.     The  diff^frcnce  between  these  tiles  and  the 


ordinary  kind  in  the  weight  per  squire,  5 J  cwt.,  and 
the  number  required,  150,  is  very  striking,  the  weight 
being  less  than  one-third  that  of  ordinary  tiles.  •.  Tay- 
lor's patent  tiles  are  moulded  with  a  different  kind 
of  lateral  overlapping  arrangement.  All  these  patent 
tiles  give  a  decidedly  ornamental  appearance  to 
roofs,  as  they  break  up  the  plain  surface  into  a  series 
of  elevations  and  depressions. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  closely  some  of  the 
new  patent  systems  of  tiling  resemble  those  in  use 
among  the  Romans  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  Tiles  were  used  at  a  very  early  period 
for  roof  coverings,  and  were  first  formed  with  rims  on 
each  side,  and  under  the  rims  were  notches  forming 
a  lap  laterally  ;  and  hollow  tiles,  similar  to  common 
hip  and  ridge  tiles,  were  laid  over  the  vertical  joints, 
themselves  overlapping  each  other.  An  improve- 
ment was  effected  by  making  the  tiles  trapezoidall 
in  shape,  instead  of  rectangular,  and  thus  the  nar- 
row end  of  one  tile  was  pushed  down  till  it  closely 
fitted  between  the  rims  of  the  one  below  it ;  tha 
notches  under  the  rims  were  then  discontinued,  but 
the  vertical  joints  were  covered  as  before. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in  the 
old  French  province  of  Champagne,  tiling  was  car- 
ried to  very  great  perfection  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  better  tiles  have  ever  been  made  than  those 
which  can  be  still  seen  in  many  buildings  in  Troyes 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  tiles  are  very  Hkc  the 
modern  Broselys,  but  were  made  with  one  nib  for 
hanging  on  the  laths  and  one  hole  for  nailing ;  and 
to  show  the  extreme  care  which  was  taken ». with 
them,  the  position  of  the  nib  and  the  hole  was  re- 
versed in  each  alternate  course  of  tiles.  This  was 
done  in  order  that,  as  the  alternate  courses  were 
laid  *  breaking  joint,'  the  nail-hole  should  always 
come  over  the  centre  line  of  each  rafter,  and  the  nib 
always  midway  between  the  rafters.  The  rafters 
were  of  course  fixed  in  the  proper  position  for  the 
tiles,  which  were  laid  to  a  gauge  of  about  4 J  inches; 
and  as  the  length  was  \2\  inches,  there  was  always 
a  lap  of  nearly  4  inches.  In  some  of  the  tiles  of 
this  period  the  exposed  portion  of  each  tile  was. 
glazed,  and  thus  rendered  non-porous.  This  would  1 
be  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt  with  modern  tiles,  but 
it  would  render  them  too  expensive  for  general  use. 
There  is,  however,  another  peculiarity  in  the  best  of 
these  old  French  tiles  which  might  easily  be  adopted 
by  modern  manufacturers,  and  which  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  that  is  the  chamfering  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tile  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 


The  mould  could  easily  be  made  of  the  shape 
requisite  to  form  this  chamfer,  which  would  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  the  tiles  being  ripped  up 
by  the  action  of  a  strong  wind.  The  tiles  of  this 
period  ate  frequently  found  in  as  good  condition 
now  as  when  first  burnt. 

The  great  objection  to  all  tiles  is  their  porosity 
which  causes  them  to  absorb  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  this  tends  to  rot  the  woodwork  under- 
neath. This  wooden  substructure  consists  in  the 
case  of  both  slates  and  tiles,  either  of  fillets  of  wood 
nailed  on  the  rafters  at  intervals  corresponding  to 
the  gauge  required,  or  of  close  boarding  similarly 
nailed  to  the  rafters.  For  slates  these  fillets  are 
generally  2\  inches  or  3  inches  wide  and  i  inch 
thick,'  called  "  slating  battens,  and  the  slates  are 
nailed  to  them  by: nails— two  to  each  slate— pass- 
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ing  through  small  holes  pierced  in  the  slate  itself. 
For  tiles,  which  are  much  heavier,  stouter  fillets  are 
required,  and  the  tiles  are  hung  on  to  these  by  pegs 
passing  through  the  holes  in  the  tiles,  or  by  the 
projecting  nibs  which  have  been  already  described. 
Close  boarding  is  far  preferable  for  either  kind  of 
covering,  as  it  keeps  the  roof  tighter  and  warmer, 
and  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  workmen  to 
pass  over  the  roof  for  any  purpose  after  its  com- 
pletion there  is  much  less  danger  of  the  slates  or 
tiles  being  broken  than  with  battens.  The  risk  of 
damage  from  high  winds  is  also  much  less,  but  this 
point  will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  further  on. 

In  country  districts  the  roofs  of  cottages  and  out- 
buildings are  frequently  covered  with  thatch.  This 
consists  of  layers  of  straw — wheaten  straw  is  the 
best,  lasting  twice  as  long  as  oaten — about  1 5  inches 
in  thickness,  tied  down  to  laths  with  withes  of  straw 
or  with  string.  Thatch  is  an  excellent  non- 
conductor of  heat,  and  consequently  buildings  thus 
roofed  are  both  cooler  in  summer  and  wanner  in 
winter  than  others,  and  no  better  roof-covering  for 
a  dairy  can  be  found.  Thatch  is,  however,  highly 
combustible,  and  as  it  harbours  vermin  and  is  soon 
damaged  it  is  not  really  an  economical  material 
though  the  first  cost  is  of  course  small.  A  load  of 
straw  will  do  a  square  and  a  half  of  roofing,  that  is, 
150  superficial  feet 

Felt  is  often  used  for  covering  roofs  of  outbuild- 
ings. It  should  be  nailed  down  to  close  boarding, 
the  edges  of  the  sheets  overlapping,  and  if  a  double 
layer  be  applied,  with  a  coating  of  tar  on  each,  and 
the  top  layer  be  sprinkled  over  with  sand  it  forms  a 
good  and  cheap  covering  for  a  time.  It  requires, 
however,  a  fresh  application  of  tar  and  sand  every 
two  or  three  years.  In  Germany  a  material  closely 
resembling  felt,  called  ^  DachpappCy  is  frequently 
employed  for  covering  roofs  of  manufacturing  pre- 
mises. This  is  a  species  of  pasteboard  or  carton- 
pierre,  two  layers  of  which  are  nailed  to  close 
boarding  and  tarred  and  sanded.  Roofs  covered 
with  this  material  are  laid  to  a  very  flat  pitch  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  throw  the  water  off  in  one 
direction,  and  instead  of  fixing  a  gutter  at  the  eaves, 
small  fillets  of  wood  are  nailed  to  the  boarding, 
sloping  in  two  directions  upwards  and  meeting  at 
the  bottom  where  an  outlet  for  the  water  is  formed. 
These  fillets  are  completely  covered  with  the  dach- 
pappe.  These  roofs  are  extremely  light,  and  if  the 
material  is  carefully  laid  they  remain  watertight  for 
a  considerable  period. 

The  structural  arrangement  of  a  building  fre- 
quently renders  it  impossible  to  form  a  sloping  roof 
over  all  parts  of  it,  and  hence  flats  are  necessary. 
When  this  is  the  case  metal  coverings  are  the  best 
that  can  be  adopted.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon 
in  buildings  where  cost  was  not  a  consideration  to 
aise  sheet  copper  for  covering  flats  or  slight  slopes, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  British 
Museum  galleries  is  laid  with  this  material. 
Copper  forms  a  very  light  covering,  as  it  may  be 
safely  used  in  sheets  not  more  than  '03  inches  thick, 
which  would  weigh  about  20  ozs.  per  foot  super. 
Copper  slowly  oxidises  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
but  the  oxide  docs  not  eat  into  the  substance  of  the 
metal  as  is  the  case  with  iron  ;  it  seems  rather  to 
form  a  protective  coat.  The  cost  of  copper  renders 
its  use  very  limited,  and  zinc  has  to  a  large  extent 
taken  its  place. 

Zinc  is  also  a  very  light  covering,  in  fact  its 
specific  gravity  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  copper, 


but  it  has  not  a  good  reputation,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  on  its  first  introduction  it  was  used  io  very 
thin  sheets  and  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in 
laying  it.  Its  expansion  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  metal,  and  therefore  it  should  always  be  laid 
with  ample  play  or  it  will  soon  buckle  and  crack. 
The  Vieille  Montagne  Company  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  methods  of  laying  zinc,  and  they  have 
also  introduced  thicker  sheets  than  could  previously 
be  obtained,  and  if  zinc  is  used  at  all  it  should  never 
be  less  than  No.  16  gauge,  which  weighs  about 
24  oz.  to  the  foot  super,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
l\th  of  an  inch  thick.  Zinc  resembles  copper  in  the 
fact  that  it  oxidises  on  the  surface  only,  but  in  smoky 
districts  it  will  not  last  at  all,  as  sulphuric  acid  com- 
pletely destroys  it. 

The  surface  oxidation  only  of  zinc  when  exposed 
to  ordinary  atmospheric  influences,  suggested  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  by  giving  it  a 
thin  coating  of  zinc  This  led  to  the  production  of 
galvanised  iron  for  roofing  purposes.  This  galvanis- 
ing process  consists  in  first  precipitating  tin  upon 
sheets  of  iron  by  means  of  weak  galvanic  action, 
and  then  placing  the  plates  in  a  bath  of  liquid  zinc. 
Iron  thus  treated  will  last,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, for  a  long  time,  but  when  used  for  roofing 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  nailing  the  sheets  in 
some  places,  and  where  the  nail  holes  occur,  moisture 
invariably  makes  its  way  to  the  iron  itself,  which 
rusts  internally,  and  the  thin  zinc  coating  then  comes 
off  in  flakes.  What  was  previously  stated  as  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  will  show  the 
utter  uselessness  of  galvanised  iron  in  smoky 
districts. 

The  most  durable  metal  covering  for  roofs  is 
milled  lead.  This  is  lead  which,  after  being  cast,  is 
passed  through  a  mill  between  rollers  adjusted  so  as 
to  give  the  requisite  thickness  to  the  sheets  which 
are  rolled  out.  This  thickness  varies  from  -075 
inches  to  -236  inches,  the  weight  of  these  qualities 
being  4  lbs.  and  14  lbs.  respectively  per  superficial 
foot.  The  qualities  chiefly  used  for  roofing  are  the 
5,  6,  and  7  lb.  lead,  the  latter  being  the  lightest  that 
should  be  used  for  flats  or  gutters.  In  laying  lead 
on  flats  they  should  be  close  boarded,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  allow  for  the  due  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  metal ;  consequently  the  joints  of  two 
adjacent  sheets  m.ust  not  be  soldered  together.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  at  the 
joints,  fillets  of  wood,  i\^'  x  2'',  rounded  at  the  top, 
called  rolls,  are  nailed  to  the  boards,  and  one  sheet  of 
lead  is  dressed  close  up  to  and  half  way  over  the  roll, 
while  the  next  sheet  is  brought  up  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  roll,  and  lapped  completely  over  the  roll  and 
the  turned-up  portion  of  the  first  sheet.  If  the  lead  is 
closely  hammered  down  with  wooden  mallets  no 
nails  are  required,  and  they  are  better  omitted. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  nail  the  lead  round  skylights 
or  in  other  positions  copper  nails  should  always  be 
used. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  question  connected 
with  roof  coverings  which  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here  ;  and  that  is  the  actual  effect  upon 
them  of  wind  pressure.  A  gale  of  wind  never 
passes  over  a  city  without  blowing  down  into  the 
streets  a  number  of  tiles  and  slates,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  passers  by.  The  cause  of  the  slates  being 
blown  off  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  Where  loose  ridge  tiles  or  broken  slates 
occur  these  are  blown  off  as  a  matter  of  course,  ^xi^ 
it  frequently  happens  that  roofs  which  were  pef* 
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fectly  sound  are  seriously  damaged.  As  the  directi  on 
in  which  the  force  of  the  wind  acts  is  horizontal, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  tendency  to  rip  up  or 
break  off  materials  lying  so  closely  upon  one  another 
as  slates.  The  true  explanation  is  probably  this  : 
any  exceptionally  strong  gust  of  wind  is  succeeded 
hy  a  momentary  vacuum,  and  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  atmospheric  pressure  inside  and 
outside  a  roof  is  equal,  it  follows  that  during  the 
brief  continuance  of  the  vacuum  outside  the  pressure 
inside  is  considerably  in  excess,  and  the  weakest 
points  of  the  roof  covering  will  have  a  tendency  to 
hQ  pushed  outwards.  Now  in  roofs  covered  with 
battens,  to  which  the  top  only  of  the  slates  are 
flailed,  the  lower  portions  of  the  slates  would  be 
much  less  able  to  resist  any  such  outward  pressure, 
and  would  be  forced  upwards,  and  if  at  such  a 
moment  another  gust  of  wind  were  to  occur  it  would 
£nd  its  way  under  the  slate  and  break  it.  If  the 
rafters  were  covered  with  close  boarding  instead  of 
battens  this  would  offer  a  far  more  even  resistance, 
and  for  this  reason  close  boarded  roofs  are  much 
less  liable  to  damage  from  wind.  The  whole  question 
of  the  action  of  wind  upon  sloping  roofs  has  not 
received  the  attention  from  professional  men  that  its 
importance  demands. 


THE   BEaiSTBAH-GENERAL'S   LAST 
QUABTERLY   RETURN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and 
<leaths  in  England  and  Wales  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Registrar- General.  The  statistics  relating  to 
marriages  are  for  the  third  quarter  of  1883,  and  those 
relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  last  three 
months  of  that  year.  The  marriage-rate  showed  a 
slight  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
-S]x>nding  period  of  the  previous  year ;  both  the 
birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  mean  temperature 
during  the  quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, was  44''*9,  and  exceeded  by  1^-3  the  averasje 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  112  years.  The 
rainfall  amounted  to  only  5*26  inches,  which  was 
nearly  two  inches  below  the  average  amount. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1883  the  marriages  of 
104,384  persons  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  15*5  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
to  be  about  twenty-six  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
persons  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  This  marriage- 
rate  showed  a  slight  further  increase  upon  the  rates 
recorded  in  the  same  periods  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  and  corresponded  with  the  average  marriage- 
rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1873-82. 

The  births  of  214,882  children  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  1883, 
•equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  31*8  per  1,000  of  the  esti- 
mated population.  This  birth-rate  was  lower  than 
that  recorded  in  any  of  the  ten  preceding  corre- 
sponding quarters.  In  the  several  counties  the  birth- 
rates ranged  from  26*2  in  Hertfordshire,  26*4  in 
Shropshire,  and  26*9  in  Dorsetshire,  to  36*3  in 
Staffordshire,  37-2  in  Durham,  and  37-3  in  Notting- 
liamshire.  The  214,882  births  registered  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  three  months  of  18S3 
exceeded   the   deaths  by  85,977 ;   this  represents 


the  natural  increase  of  the  population.  From  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  it  appears  that  61,778 
emigrants  embarked  during  last  quarter  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which 
emigration  officers  are  stationed.  Distributing 
those  whose  nationality  was  undistinguished,  and 
excluding  foreigners,  the  emigrants  of  British  origin 
were  52,805,  including  37,832  English,  5,138  Scotch, 
and  9,835  Irish.  The  proportions  of  British  emi- 
grants to  a  million  of  the  respective  populations  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
1,413  from  England,  1,343  from  Scotland,  and  1,950 
from  Ireland.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1882,  emigration  last  quarter  showed  an 
increase  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  a  slight  decline 
in  Scotland, 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1883  was  696,785,  of  whom  178,715  re- 
ceived indoor,  and  518,070  outdoor  relief.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
relief  last  quarter  showed  a  further  decline  from  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two 
preceding  years. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1883  were  128,905, 
corresponding  to  an  annual  rate  of  19*1  per  1,000  of 
the, estimated  population;  this  death-rate  was  i*8 
per  1,000  below  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  ten  years  1873-82,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  188 1  (when  the  rate  was  so  low  as 
187  per  1,000)  was  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  re- 
corded in  England  and  Wales  in  any  quarter  since 
the  civil  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  first 
established  in  1837.  This  low  rate  of  mortality  last 
quarter  implies  that  nearly  17,000  persons  survived 
who  would  have  died  had  the  death-rate  corre- 
sponded with  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  past  forty-five  years. 

In  the  various  counties  the  death-rates  ranged 
from  13*1  in  Rutlandshire,  147  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
15*2  in  the  extra-metropolitan  portion  of  Surrey,  to 
21-8  in  Staffordshire,  21-9  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
227  in  Lancashire.  In  the  urban  districts,  com- 
prising the  chief  towns  and  containing  an  estimated 
population  of  16,080,338  persons,  the  death-rate  last 
quarter  averaged  207  per  1,000  ;  in  the  remaining 
or  rural  population  of  about  10,682,631  persons,  the 
rate  of  mortality  did  not  exceed  16*6.  These  urban 
and  rural  rates  were  respectively  2*2  and  1-4  per 
1,000  below  the  average  rates  in  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns,  in- 
cluding London,  and  having  an  estimated  population 
of  more  than  8,500,000  persons,  the  death-rate  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1883  averaged  21-2  per  1,000,  and 
exceeded  by  0*5  the  general  urban  rate.  While  the 
death-rate  did  not  exceed  20*3  in  London,  it  averaged 
21*9  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  i6-8  in  Portsmouth  and  177  in 
Bradford,  to  257  in  Preston,  267  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  27-9  in  Manchester.  The  value  of  urban, 
and  indeed  all,  death-rates  for  comparative  and 
other  purposes  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
rates  of  mortality  at  various  groups  of  ages  were 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  age-distribution 
of  the  population  of  our  large  towns  is  found  to 
differ  considerably  ;  and  the  value  of  death-rates  at 
different  groups  of  ages,  for  public  health  and  statis- 
tical purposes,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     It 
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may  be  noted  that  the  death-rate  among  infants  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  last  quarter,  measured  by 
the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to 
1,000  births,  ranged  from  114  in  Portsmouth  to  220 
in  Preston  ;  that  among  persons  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  years,  the  rate  of  mortality  did  not  exceed 
80  in  Norwich,  whereas  it  was  equal  to  17*9  in 
Manchester ;  and  that  the  death-rate  among  persons 
aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  ranged  from  55*2  in 
Leicester  to  102*4  in  Halifax. 

The  128,905  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  30,560  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age,  64,932  of  children  and  adults  aged  between 
one  and  sixty  years,  and  33,413  of  persons  aged 
sixty  years  and  upwards.  Infant  mortality  was 
equal  to  142  per  1,000  births,  and  was  slightly  below 
the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  corresponding 
quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  pro- 
portion of  infant  mortality  averaged  159  per  1,000  ; 
it  did  not  exceed  144  in  London,  but  averaged  170  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  1 14  and  123  in  Portsmouth  and  Sunder- 
land, to  195  in  Manchester,  200  in  Blackburn,  and 
220  in  Preston.  Among  persons  aged  sixty  years 
and  upwards  the  rale  of  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales  was  considerably  below  the  average. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1883  included  15,287 
which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  ; 
of  these,  4,197  resulted  from  scarlet  fever,  3,148  from 
diarrhoea,  2,493  ^^ova  measles,  2,197  from  fever  (in- 
cluding typhus,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  simple 
continued  fever),  1,794  from  whooping-cough,  1,227 
from  diphtheria,  and  221  from  small- pox.      These 


1 5,287  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*27  per 
1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  2*87  for  the  ten 
preceding  corresponding  quarteis.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  great  towns  this  zymotic  rate  averaged  276  per 
1,000  last  quarter,  and  ranged  from  072  and  074  in 
Norwich  and  Halifax,  to  476  in  Preston,  and  5*25  ia 
Leeds.  In  fifty  other  large  towns  this  zymotic  death- 
rate  averaged  2*84  per  i.ooo  last  quarter,  while  in  the 
remainder,  or  rural  portion,  of  the  country  it  did  not 
exceed  1*89  per  1,000. 

Scarlet  fever  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  three  months 
of  1883.  The  4,197  fatal  cases  of  this  disease  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*62  per  1,000,  which  was 
considerably  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years  1873-82.  In  the 
twenty-eight  great  towns  the  highest  scarlet  fever 
rates  were  1*33  in  Sheffield,  1*83  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  348  in  Leeds.  Among  the  fifty  other 
towns  the  rate  was  equal  to  5*26  in  Wigan,  570  iD 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  6*27  in  Dudley.  The  3,148 
deaths  attributed  to  diarrhoea  were  equal  to  a  rate  of 
0-47  per  1,000,  and  were  slightly  below  the  average  ; 
the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  from  this 
disease  almost  corresponded  with  the  general  Eng- 
lish rate,  but  the  diarrhoea  death-rates  were  excessive 
in  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Preston.  The  fatal  cases 
of  measles  were  2,493,  ^^^  the  annual  rate  equal  to 
o*47  per  1,000,  or  slightly  below  the  average  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the 
twenty-eight  towns  the  measles  rate  averaged  0*51, 
but  was  equal  to  1*41  in  Manchester,  and  175  io 
Salford.  Among  the  fifty  other  towns  the  highest 
death-rates  from  this  disease  were  3*89  in  Cambridge, 
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and  4'Oi  in  South  Shields.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  fever  was  equal  to  033  per  1,000,  and,  with  one 
exception,  was  lower  than  that  recorded  in  the 
December  quarter  of  any  of  the  ten  preceding  years, 
in  which  it  averaged  0-48  per  1,000.  The  fever 
<death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  averaged  0*40, 
and  was  highest  in  Liverpool,  Blackburn,  and  Pres- 
ton ;  among  the  fifty  other  towns  the  highest  fever- 
rates  were  recorded  in  Swansea,  Ystradyfodwg,  and 
Wigan.  The  deaths  referred  to  whooping-cough  in 
England  and  Wales  last  quarter  were  considerably 
fewer  than  those  registered  in  any  corresponding 
quarter  since  1876,  and  w^re  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*27 
per  1,000 ;  the  highest  death-rates  from  this  disease 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  were  recorded  in  Brighton 
and  Huddersfield.  The  1,227  ^atal  cases  of  diphtheria 
exceeded  those  returned  in  any  quarter  during  the 
past  fourteen  years  ;  among  the  large  towns  this 
disease  showed  the  largest  proportional  fatality  in 
London,  Cardiff,  and  Plymouth.  Of  the  231  deaths 
from  small-pox  recorded  in  England  and  Wales 
last  quarter,  121  occurred  in  the  twenty-eight  great 
(owns,  of  which  40  were  returned  in  Birmingham, 
32  in  London,  32  in  Sunderland,  12  in  Liverpool, 
3  in  Wolverhampton,  and  2  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  causes  of  1 16,974,  or  907  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter  were  cer- 
tified by  registered  medical  practitioners,  and  7,057, 
or  5*5  per  cent.,  by  coroners  in  inquest  cases.  The 
causes  of  the  remaining  4,874,  or  38  per  cent.,  were 
not  certified  ;  this  proportion  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease upon  the  declining  percentages  in  recent 
quarters.  The  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  in 
London  was  only  1-3  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales  it  averaged  4*2  per  cent  In 
the  twenty-eight  towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  averaged  2*5  per  cent,  and  showed  the  largest 
excess  in  Hull,  Liverpool,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Halifax. 


The  Manchester  Corporation  have  decided  to  levy  a 
domestic  water  rate  of  9^.,  and  a  public  water  rate  of  3^. 
in  the  pound,  to  raise  the  money  requisite  to  meet  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
current  year. 

,  Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  in  Newcastle 
hy  a  report  of  the  contamination  of  the  water  supply  at 
its  source,  which  was  very  properly  furnished  to  the  Council 
by  Dr.  Huntley,  of  Humshaugh.  In  consequence  of  this 
communication  a  committee  of  inspection  was  sent  to  view 
the  condition  of  the  Water  Company*s  reservoirs  and 
their  feeders,  and  found  just  cause  for  complaint  At  the 
Little  Swinburne  reservoir  they  found  that  the  liquid 
manure  and  other  refuse  of  a  large  farm,  with  at  least  100 
head  of  cattle,  ran  direct  into  the  reservoir.  There  is  a 
large  pond  on  this  farm,  the  water  of  which  is  continually 
washing  several  manure  heaps  in  close  proximity  to  it  This 
foul  water— in  which  also  the  manure  carts  are  constantly 
washed — finds  its  way  unchecked  along  with  the  sewage 
of  several  labourers'  cottages,  to  the  reservoir,  from  whence 
ihe  good  people  of  Newcastle  imagine  they  obtain  nothing 
but  pure  water.  Several  other  instances  were  noted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  water  was  being  contaminated 
^y  farm  sewage.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  it  was  agrred  that  the  city  engineer  and  medical 
officer  of  health  should  visit  the  locality  complained  of, 
and  examine  into  and  report  fully  as  to  the  position,  collec- 
tion, storage,  conveyance,  and  distribution  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  city,  with  a  view  to  secure  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  domestic  use.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  by  the  Council  to  Dr.  Huntley  for 
%us  valuable  services. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  announccmejits  of  meetings,  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


POLLUTION  OP  WELLS. 

At  a  time  when  the  water  question  is  prominent  iti 
every  one's  mind,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Pearson 
in  the  recent  case  of  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson  has  caused 
both  astonishment  and  alarm.  The  plaintiff  in  that 
case  was  a  brewer,  and  owned  a  valuable  well  sunk 
300  feet  deep  in  the  chalk,  and  his  complaint  was 
that  the  defendant,  who  owned  a  similar  well  90 
yards  off,  had  constructed  a  drain  into  that  well,  and 
consequently  that  sewage  water  percolated  through 
the  intervening  soil  and  spoiled  the  water  in  his  (the 
plaintiff's)  well.  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  decided  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  right  of  action,  as  it  was  settled 
law  that  if  the  defendant  had  drained  the  water  away 
from  the  well  instead  of  putting  sewage  into  it,  he 
would  have  had  no  right  of  action.  This  decision  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  decision  in  a  case  of 
Womersley  v.  Church,  which  was  decided  by  Lord 
Romilly  in  1867,  and  was  not  appealed  from.  There 
the  plaintiff  complained  that  his  well  was  contami- 
nated by  leakage  from  the  defendant's  cesspool,  and 
on  the  fact  of  the  contamination  being  established, 
Lord  Romilly  granted  an  injunction  to  prevent  its 
continuance.  There  is  also  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  (which  corresponds  in  autho- 
rity to  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  present),  given  in  the 
year  i860,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  gas  com- 
pany were  liable  for  the  consequences  of  gas  work- 
ings getting  by  underground  percolation  into  a  well ; 
that  case,  however,  was  decided  on  the  words  of  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  not  so  directly  in 
point  as  the  case  of  Womersl-ey  v.  Church,  above 
referred  to.  Judging  from  the  report  in  the  Times, 
Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  when  he  decided  the  case  of 
Ballard  v,  Tomlinson,  was  unaware  that  there  were 
any  such  previous  decisions  bearing  upon  the  point 
before  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  case  will  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that  the  law,  which 
has  now  been  rendered  doubtful,  may  be  settled. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  helplessness  of  a  man 
who  finds  the  water  abstracted  from  his  well  by 
reason  of  a  deeper  well  being  sunk  close  by.  For 
an  injury  such  as  that  he  has  no  remedy,  and  he 
must  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  water  supply  without 
being  able  to  recover  any  compensation  for  it  The 
case,  however,  is  different  as  regards  pollution.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  store  offensive  matter  on  his 
premises,  or  let  it  escape  from  them  so  as  to  poison 
his  neighbours.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  water  stored 
up  in  a  reservoir,  it  is  settled  law  that  the  man  who 
impounds  the  water  and  so  collects  it  in  quantities 
which  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  mis- 
chievous, is  liable  for  the  consequences  if  it  causes 
damage ;  so  it  would  seem  right  to  hold  a  man  liable 
for  damage  caused  by  sewage  escaping  from  his 
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cesspool  or  by  noxious  matters  accumulated  by  him 
in  his  trade,  whether  the  damage  is  caused  by  perco- 
lation or  by  direct  contamination.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  of  proof  in  the  two  cases,  but  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  wrong  done.  The 
reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Justice  Pearson's  decision 
was  arrived  at  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a 
fallacy,  and  Lord  Romilly's  earlier  decision  to 
have  been  right.  In  consequence  of  the  two  de- 
cisions being  contradictory,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  owner  of  a  well  to  be  public  spirited 
enough  to  take  the  question  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
or  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  eventually  the  right 
to  have  a  water  supply  protected  from  pollution, 
whether  it  comes  underground  or  in  a  manner  more 
easily  traced,  will  be  clearly  established. 


DWELLINGS  IN  CROWDED  DISTRICTS. 

This  subject  continues  to  attract,  and  justly  so,  very 
considerable  attention  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
nient,  and  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  speedily 
make  a  report,  as,  what  with  waiting  for  that,  and 
perhaps  the  passing  of  the  London  Municipality 
Bill,  nothing  more  than  talk  can  now  be  expected. 
Much  of  the  present  evil  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  parishes  it  is  stated  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  vestries  are  owners  of  a  large  amount 
of  this  kind  of  property,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said, 
during  a  late  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  probably  the  Royal  Commission 
would  inquire  into  these  statements.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  houses  in  Clerkenwell, 
which  were  especially  mentioned,  are  the  worst  in 
London.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  places 
occupied  by  foreigners  and  let  out  by  foreign  land- 
lords are  the  worst  The  vestries  have  been  blamed, 
and  in  many  instances  justly,  for  not  having  suffi- 
ciently put  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  that  they  have  not 
carried  out  Torrens'  Acts  at  all.  But  what  steps  is  it 
likely  the  vestries  of  poor  parishes  will  take  when 
the  action  to  be  adopted  means  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  out  of  the  rates,  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  class  turned 
out  for  the  improvements  ?  Hitherto  the  erection  of 
the  Peabody  and  Waterlow  buildings  has  not  in  any 
way  met  the  case,  as  the  rent  is  too  high,  and  the 
accommodation  not  suitable  for  the  very  poor.  Yet, 
something  must  be  done  as  regards  the  provision 
of  new  and  of  more  dwellings  for  the  very  poor,  as 
it  is  admitted  by  the  clergy,  district  visitors,  and 
others,  who  visit  the  poor,  that  overcrowding  has 
increased  in  the  central  parts  of  London,  such  as 
Holborn,  St.  Luke's,  and  part  of  St.  Pancras.  Un- 
fortunately the  census  returns  do  not  enable  these 
statements  to  be  satisfactorily  discussed,  as  the 
enumerated  districts  are  too  large  ;  but  they  afford 
corroboration  of  these  statements.  Thus,  we  find 
that  in  Holborn  district  in  1871  there  were  16,435 
houses  with  163,491  inhabitants,  or  less  than  10  persons 
to  a  house,  whilst  in  1881  there  were  15,143  houses 
and  151,835  population,  or  rather  more  than  10  per- 
sons to  a  house.  In  St.  Giles,  in  187 1,  there  were  4,566 
inhabited  houses  with  a  population  of  53.556,  and  in 
1 88 1  only  3,962  houses  containing  45,382  inhabitants, 
or  117  persons  per  inhabited  dwelling-house  in  1871, 
and  1 1*5  in  i88r,  so  that  the  pulling  down  of  so  many 
houses,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number, 


had  reduced  the  population  per  house  by  0-2,  or  one 
person  in  each  five  houses.  In  Holborn  the  destruc- 
tion of  1,312  dwellings  out  of  16,455,  or  one  in  each 
twelve  and  a  half,  has  led  to  an  increased  number  of 
inhabitants  occupying  the  dwellings,  and  conse- 
quently to  greater  overcrowding.  These  two  in- 
stances alone  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  action 
hitherto  taken  to  abate  overcrowding,  which  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  of  the  present  insanitary  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  most  injurious  to- 
morality. 

When  this  subject  was  recently  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to- 
the  large  percentage  of  demoralised  population  now 
found  in  these  houses,  <and  pointed  out  that  they  must 
always  be  met  with  in  London,  as  it  is  the  natural 
refuge  for  the  residuum,  the  criminal  classes,  and 
others  desirous  of  concealment  For  these  he  had  no- 
remedy.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  lower 
class  of  labourers,  who  do  not  care  how  they  are 
housed  provided  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
weather.  The  great  success  attending  Miss  Octavia 
Hill's  movement  has  depended  upon  the  intercourse 
between  these  persons  and  others  who  have  taught 
them  the  beauty  of  cleanliness  and  the  necessity  for 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  night.  Much  good 
will  doubtless  arise  from  the  education  of  children 
in  the  Board  schools,  but  much  of  this  will  be  lost 
if  the  present  injurious  dwellings  are  not  improved. 

The  remedies  hitherto  proposed  are  utterly  insuf* 
ficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal  to  lend 
money  to  builders  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Doubt- 
less some  good  may  be  done  by  stimulating  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  carry  out  more 
effectually  and  speedily  the  provisions  of  the  Arti* 
sans*  Dwellings  Acts,  especially  as  regards  the 
erection  of  dwellings  on  the  vacant  sites.  The  ves- 
tries and  Boards  can  also  materially  assist  by  carry- 
ing out  more  firmly  and  extensively  the  powers- 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Nuisances  Removal 
and  Sanitary  Acts,  and  especially  by  making  and 
enforcing  regulations  for  houses  let  in  lodgings. 
The  fear,  however,  is  that  these  regulations  \iil> 
be  bound  up  with  too  much  red  tape  to  allow 
of  their  ready  and  easy  enforcement.  If  properly 
used,  they  are  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
vestries  and  their  officers  against  owners  of  unhealthy 
dwellings,  especially  as  after  the  service  of  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  on  the  owner  or  other  responsible 
person,  a  summons  for  penalties  can  be  at  once 
taken  out  for  every  case  of  neglect  Magistrates 
also  are  not  asked  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
matters  complained  of  are  injurious  to  health,  but 
only  if  the  regulations  have  been  complied  with  or 
infringed.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  in  many 
instances  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  a  nuisance 
becomes,  or  ceases  to  be,  injurious  to  health. 
Although  only  a  few  of  the  metropolitan  vestries 
and  Boards  have  made  regulations,  yet  much  good 
work  has  been  done  in  most  parishes  and  districts, 
as  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  the 
returns  sent  by  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  some  time  since. 

Amongst  other  matters  specially  referred  to  by 
Sir  C.  Dilke  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  the 
large  powers  possessed  not  only  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  but  especially  by .  the  subarbao 
sanitary  authorities,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  i^ 
jurious  dwellings.  There  is  no^any  doobt  that  » 
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such  houses  are  erected  it  is  the  fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors or  of  the  local  authorities.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  plenty  of  power  to  prevent  most  of  the 
present  scandals,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  inspectors  to  visit  the  objectionable  dwellings 
and  see  that  the  overcrowding  is  removed,  and  the 
works  necessary  to  abate  the  nuisances  are  carried 
out.  The  inspectors  also  are,  as  a  rule,  too  much 
left  to  their  own  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  There  is  too  much  '  may '  and  too 
little  '  shall '  in  the  arrangements  for  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  various  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Acts. 

m » 

NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

THE   METROPOLITAN   BOARD  OF   WORKS 
AND  ARTISANS'   DWELLINGS. 

This  Board  has  again  attempted  to  evade  the  duties 
cast  upon  it  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  who 
will  be  evicted  by  the  Board's  proposed  improve- 
ments. Sir  J.  M*Garel  Hogg,  in  moving  that  their 
Various  Powers  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  South-Easterrt 
Railway  Company  having  taken  part  of  the  land  on 
which  the  Board  intended  to  build,  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  for  as  many  persons  as  they  are  required 
to  do.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Board 
has  power  to  provide  sites  for  dwellings  of  the  poor 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  one  from  which  the 
old  buildings  were  removed,  and  an  instruction  from 
the  House  of  Commons  was  carried  and  ordered  to 
be  communicated  to  the  committee  to  which  the 
Bill  will  go,  that  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
dwellings  for  the  poor  should  be  permitted.  This, 
Sir  J.  Hogg  said,  was  like  attempting  to  put  a 
quart  into  a  pint  pot.  The  Board  should  not, 
however,  attempt  to  perform  this  feat,  but  must 
provide  two  pint  pots  fcr  the  quart  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  ground  elsewhere.  If  years  ago  the 
railway  and  other  companies,  the  City  authorities, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  been 
compelled  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  persons  they 
evicted,  much  less  overcrowding  and  fewer  dilapi- 
dated houses  would  now  have  been  in  existence,  so 
that  the  law  must  in  future  be  strictly  complied  with. 
Two  improvements  which  it  is  said  must  wait  are 
those  of  new  streets,  one  of  which  would  interfere 
with  the  Seven  Dials,  unless  the  clause?  of  the 
Improvement  Acts  are  relaxed  as  regards  the 
accommodation  to  be  provided  for  the  working 
classes,  so  that  the  importance  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  is  manifest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Board  will  be  taught  that,  whatever  the  cost  may  be, 
there  must  not  be  any  relaxation,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Home  Secretary,  of  those  clauses  of 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  which  require  provision 
to  be  made  for  as  many  of  the  labouring  classes  as 
may  be  evicted  by  the  destruction  of  the  old 
dwellings. 

ISOLATION  HOSPITALS. 
The  people  of  Gateshead  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  somewhat  in  advance  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters.  On  the  26lh  ult.  a  crowded  public  meeting 
Was  held  in  the  Sheriff  Hill  School  Room,  to  con- 
sider the  recent  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  district 
and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
ttte  disease^  which  they  were  of  opinion  arose  in  no 


small  degree  from  the  unguarded  state  of  the 
hospital  lor  infectious  diseases  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, there  being  little  or  no  restriction  on  the 
admission  of  visitors  and  egress  of  patients.  After 
an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the  dangers 
arising  from  insufficient  isolation  of  patients  was 
fully  dwelt  on,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  urban  sanitary  authority  to  the 
necessity  of  building  a  lodge  near  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  hospital,  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  remov- 
ing the  evil  complained  of.  A  sanitary  committee 
was  also  formed  to  watch  over  all  matters  affecting 
the  health  of  the  district.  In  consequence  of  the 
outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  Lanchester  district,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  has  requested 
Dr.  Benson,  their  medical  officer,  to  apply  to  the 
sanitary  authority  to  hire  some  empty  houses,  to  be 
used  as  a  temporary  hospital  for  infectious  cases  in 
order  to  secure  better  isolation,  and  afford  greater 
facilities  for  promptly  stamping  out  the  disease.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers,  held  at  South  Shields  on 
Feb.  16,  Dr.  Munroe,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
that  borough,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
construction  of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  in 
which,  inter  alia^  he  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of 
isolation  accommodation  required  in  a  town  did  not 
depend  so  much  on  its  size  as  on  the  character  and 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Munroe  made 
several  excellent  suggestions  in  his  paper,  and  after 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  he  was  awarded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.  Another  unsuccessful  effort  was, 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City 
Council  to  change  the  site  of  the  proposed  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Heaton.  The  building  of  this  highly  desirable 
institution  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  apathy  and 
opposition  of  persons  both  inside  and  out  of  the 
council  chamber.  Scarlet  fever  is  rife  amongst 
several  of  the  colliery  villages  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  chief  difficulty  the  medical  officers 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  facilities  for  the 
isolation  of  patients,  which,  in  a  g^eat  degree, 
neutralises  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 


WHAT  IS  A  PAUPER? 
An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Poplar  Guardians,  when  a  deputation 
from  the  Local  Board  of  Works  attended  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  some  understanding  as  regards  the 
removal  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  ;  and  the 
question  arose,  what  constitutes  a  pauper.?  It  was 
stated  that  the  relieving  officer  had  referred  the  case 
of  a  man  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  because  he  was  in  receipt  of  20J. 
per  week.  The  Local  Board  could  not  secure  the 
I  patient's  admission  to  hospital  by  payment,  and 
they  were  unwilling,  on  the  score  of  expense,  to 
open  their  own  institution  at  Plaistow.  The  chair- 
man replied  that  he  could  not  decide  the  difficult 
problem  as  to  what  constituted  a  pauper.  But  in 
the  present  case  was  there  any  difficulty  ?  Obviously 
a  man  in  receipt  of  20J.  weekly  cannot  be  in  a  state 
of  pauperism,  and  it  has  been  settled  over  and  over 
again  that  the  duty  of  providing  for  such  cases  is  one 
belonging  to  the  local  sanitary  authority.  It  was 
remarked  incidentally  that  owing  to  the  increase  of 
fever  and  small-pox  the  Asylums  Board  had  but  few 
vacant  beds,  and  the  deputation  was  advised  to  open 
their  own  hospital,  which  they  built  some  years  ago 
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at  great  expense,  and  which  we  believe  has  never 
been  used. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MILK  SUPPLY. 

Following  upon  serious  outbreaks  of  small-pox  and 
scarlet  fever  in  the  centre  of  the  Black  Country  dis- 
trict, and  while  yet  the  latter  disease  remains  very 
bad  and  produces  a  number  of  deaths,  has  come  an  , 
outbreak  of  typhoid  in  one  particular  part  of  the 
district,  near  Birmingham.  It  is  of  an  endemic 
nature,  and  not  of  very  severe  type,  although  some 
deaths  have  resulted.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
persons  (nearly  twenty)  attacked  were  supplied  with 
milk  by  one  dealer  led  to  investigations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  that  the  water  he  used  came 
from  a  polluted  well.  This  well  has  been  ordered  to 
be  closed.  The  man  gets  his  milk  supply  from  vari- 
ous farms  in  the  district,  but  no  source  of  infection  has 
been  traced  in  any  of  them,  so  that  the  outbreak 
is  put  down  to  the  use  of  water  from  this  well.  The 
extensive  adulteration  of  milk  in  Birmingham  has 
been  attracting  considerable  attention.  Of  seventy- 
six  samples  of  milk  taken  during  one  year,  50  per 
cent,  were  adulterated ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  thought  that  more  energy  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Adulteration  Acts.  The  number  of  milk- 
sellers  in  Birmingham  is  over  1,900,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  the  rate  at  which  samples  have  been 
taken  for  testing  of  late  it  would  take  twenty- three 
years  to  get  a  sample  from  each. 

THE  BAKEHOUSE  ACT  OF   1883. 

Looking  to  the  very  considerable  misconception 
which  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  of  1883  as  regards  retail  bake- 
houses, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  addition  to 
re-transferring  to  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  regulation  of  such  bakehouses,  the  Act 
contains  certain  additional  provisions  as  to  the 
supervision  of  these  places,  the  enforcement  of 
which  also  devolves  upon  the  local  authority.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  a  retail  bakehouse  is  defined 
as  meaning  *any  bakehouse  or  place,  the  bread, 
biscuits,  or  confectionery  baked  in  which  are  not 
sold  wholesale,  but  by  retail  in  some  shop  or  place 
occupied  together  with  such  bakehouse.'  Proceed- 
ings may  be  taken  before  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  against  the  occupier,  if  the  bakehouse 
is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  on  sanitary  grounds  unfit 
for  use  or  occupation  as  such  ;  and  the  Court  may, 
in  lieu  of  imposing  a  fine,  or  in  addition  thereto, 
order  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  ground  of  complaint  As  regards 
bakehouses  occupied  or  let  after  June  i  last,  especial 
and  stringent  regulations  are  prescribed.  The  Act 
sets  out  that  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy  or 
ashpit,  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with 
the  bakehouse ;  that  any  cistern  for  supplying  water 
to  the  bakehouse  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  cistern  for  water  to  a  water-closet ;  and  that  no 
drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  faecal  matter  shall 
have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse.  But  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  Act  is  that  which 
delegates  to  a  medical  officer  of  health  all  such 
powers  of  entry,  inspection,  taking  legal  proceedings 
and  otherwise  as  a  factory  inspector  possesses  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878.  It  will  be 
the  duty  ol  the  health  officer,  if  in  the  course  of  his 


inspection  or  in  any  other  way  he  becomes  aware  of 
the  employment  in  a  retail  bakehouse  of  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  any  woman 
above  that  age,  to  give  written  notice  thereof  forth- 
with to  the  factory  inspector  of  the  district  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  notably  the  one 
last  referred  to,  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  many  health  officers,  who  were 
the  first  to  deplore  the  bungling  legislation  which 
deprived  their  authorities  of  a  duty  that  was  one 
essentially  within  their  province. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  replying  to  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  Mr.  Russell  said  recently  that  with 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  legislation  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  underground  bakehouses,  a 
clause  on  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Bill  of  last  session,  but  was 
withdrawn  in  deference  to  opposition.  The  Act  as 
passed,  as  above  shown,  contains  a  provision  that 
any  occupier  of  a  place  used  as  a  bakehouse,  which 
is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  such  use,  is  liable 
to  penalties,  and  this  applies  to  bakehouses  under, 
as  well  as  above  ground.  If  experience  would 
show  that  further  legislation  was  required,  Mr. 
Russell  stated  that  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  propose  it 


TINNED  PROVISIONS. 
Some  time  since  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth,  the  health  officer 
of  St  Marylebone,  devoted  special  attention  to  an 
examination  of  the  preserved  fruits  sold  in  his  dis- 
trict with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  acid 
juice  upon  the  tin  receptacles.  Altogether  twenty- 
three  samples  were  analysed,  consisting  of  apricots, 
tomatoes,  pine-apples,  and  cranberries,  with  varying 
results.  The  largest  amount  of  dissolved  tin,  11*05 
grains  per  pound,  was  found  in  two  samples  of 
apricots,  and  the  smallest,  1*58  grains,  in  one  of 
tomatoes.  Mr.  Blyth  observes  that  it  is  not  clear 
what  would  be  the  influence  of  even  the  largest 
quantity  of  tin  found  if  taken  in  the  ordinary  way. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  tin, 
that  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  food  should  be 
free  from  foreign  metals,  and  that  if  the  tin  com- 
pounds have  any  action  whatever,  it  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  an  injurious  nature.  Having  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  not  infrequent  cases  of  poisoning  by  fish 
preserved  in  tin,  the  question  deserves  consideration 
whether  the  use  of  this  article  should  not  be  super- 
seded. Speaking  recently  at  an  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  a  girl  who  had  died  from  eating  potted 
salmon,  the  coroner  remarked  that  the  condition  of 
the  tins  had  considerably  deteriorated,  and,  that  in 
the  case  of  preserved  lobster,  it  had  been  pro\-ed  by 
experiment  that  the  nitrate  of  tin  found  mixed  with 
the  fish  had  killed  guinea-pigs.  It  would  be  much 
better,  he  added,  if  food  of  this  description  w^as  put 
into  glass  vessels,  a  plan  which  would,  no  doubt, 
completely  meet  the  difficulty  if  the  hermetical  scal- 
ing of  such  vessels  could  be  readily  accomplished. 


SANITARY  AID  COMMITTEES. 
The  following  statement,  reproduced  from  the 
Charity  Organisation  Reporter  of  Feb.  14,  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  practical  value  of  Sanitary 
Aid  Committees.  *On  Tuesday  night  the  hon. 
secretary  of  a  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  bad  a  letter 
from  a  doctor,  saying  that  I  A.  Street  wanted  in* 
specting.  On  Wednesday  morning  she  went  to  the 
house — a  double  one.  Both  landladies  and  several 
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lodgers,  when  her  errand  was  explained,  expressed 
the  greatest  thankfulness  that  at  last  some  one  had 
come  to  see  what  they  suffered,  "  and  a  lady,  too — 
you  can't  rightly  explain  everything  to  a  gentleman  !  " 
**  Haven't  you  spoken  to  your  landlord  ?  "  "  Tinies 
out  of  mind,  but  he*s  a  brute,  he  is—and  he's  got 
lots  of  money,  too."  This  house  held  over  thirty 
people.  In  the  front  area  was  one  opening  to  the 
sewer,  untrapped,  and  with  an  awful  smell  filling  the 
neighbourhood  even  on  this  windy  day.  In  the  back 
were  two  openings,  one  choked  up  wholly,  so  that 
the  yard  and  wash-house  were  swamped,  another 
with  a  broken  trap,  up  which  also  came  a  vile  smell. 
The  w.c.  (the  only  one)  had  no  water  supply,  and 
above  it  was  stored  the  drinking  water,  which  tasted 
horrid.  That  afternoon  the  hon.  secretary  commu- 
nicated with  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who 
must  have  lost  no  time  in  having  the  house  inspected 
and  reported  to  his  Committee,  as  on  the  following 
Friday  the  hon.  secretary  was  informed  that  the 
owner  had  been  "served  i*ith  a  notice  to  remedy 
defects  mentioned." ' 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
During  February  1884. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  February  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  as  high  as  43°-4  ;  it 
exceeded  by  4° -9  the  average  February  temperature  in  one 
hundred  years,  and  was  above  that  recorded  in  the  cor- 
■esponding  month  of  any  year  since  1877,  when  it  was 
43  5«  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  eighteen 
days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other  eleven  days  it  was 
below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was 
the  13th,  when  the  mean  was  50° -6,  and  as  much  as 
1 1® '6  above  the  average;  the  coldest  day  was  the  28th, 
when  the  mean  was  only  34°  8,  and  5** -4  below  the  aver- 
age. Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  thirteen  da>s 
during  the  month,  to  the  Aggregate  amount  of  i'5  inches, 
which  corresponded  with  the  average  February  rainfall  in 
sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  3-3  inches,  which  was  very 
slightly  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period  of 
«ixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
277-9  hours  during  February,  and  46*3  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich.  This  amount  ex- 
ceeded the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
five  preceding  years  1879-83.  South-westerly  winds  pre- 
vailed generally  throughout  the  month,  except  during  the 
third  week,  when  the  wind  was  south-easterly.  The 
amount  of  ozone  recorded  during  the  month  considerably 
-exceeded  the  average. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns,  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  neariy  eight  and  three-quarter 
nillions  of  persons,  23,722  births  and  13,783  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  1st  inst.  The 
birth-rate,  which  in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been 
317  and  34*9  per  1,000,  further  rose  to  35*3  during 
February,  but  was  2*3  per  1,000  below  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  lowest  birth- 
rates last  month  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  were  27-5  in 
Brighton,  280  in  Bradford,  and  28-1  in  Halifax;  the 
rates  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  40-8  in  Not- 
tingham, 44*9  in  Cardiff,  and  47*4  in  Sunderiand.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  34*6,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  35*9  per  1,000. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  bad  been  22*6,  217,  and  21*0  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  further  declined  to  20 *S  during  the  four 
weeks  of  February,  and  was  considerably  below  that  re- 
corded in  these  towns  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
two  pfeceding  years  1882-83,  when  it  was  26-6  and  22*8 
per  1,000  respectively.    During  the  first  two  months  of 


this  year  the  death  rate  in  these  twenty-eight  towns 
has  been  so  low  as  20*8  per  1,000,  which  is  an 
unprecedentedly  low  rate,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
being  in  1S83,  when  it  was  228  per  1,000.  The 
lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns  last  month  was 
16-3  per  I, coo  in  Portsmouth.  The  ntes  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — 
Brighton,  17*2;  Derby,  17*6;  Wolverhampton,  17*8; 
Hull,  i8-2;  Bradford,  i8'5  ;  Leicester,  i8-6 ;  Bristol, 
19*1;  Norwich,  19*2  ;  Birmingham,  19*4;  Huddersfield, 
19*6  ;  London,  197  i  Blackburn,  19*9  ;  Cardiff,  20*4  ; 
Birkenhead,  20*4  ;  Halifax,  20-6 ;  Plymouth,  20-6  ; 
Sheffield,  21*4;  Salford,  21*4;  Leeds,  21  5;  Sunder- 
land, 22*2  ;  Nottingham,  22*5  ;  Oldham,  23*4  ;  Bolton, 
23*5;  Preston,  237;  Liverpool,  23*9;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  24*0  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month  27*8 
in  Manchester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  during 
February,  as  above  stated,  did  not  exceed  197  per  1,000, 
it  averaged  21*2  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
The  13783  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  February  included  1,654 
which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of 
which  492  resulted  from  whooping-cough,  347  from  scarlet 
fever,  312  from  measles,  157  from  different  forms  of 
'fever*  (principally  enteric),  155  from  diarrhneal  diseases, 
125  from  diphtheria,  and  66  from  small-pox.  These  1,654 
deaths  were  equal  to  1 2*0  percent,  of  the  total  deiths, 
and  to  an  annual  rate  of  2  -46  per  i  ,ooo.  This  zymotic  death- 
rate  showed  a  further  decline  from  those  which  were  recorded 
in  these  towns  in  the  three  preceding  months,  which  were 
2*8i,  271,  and  262  per  1,000  respectively.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  during  February  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  2*5  per  1,000,  and  slightly  exceeded 
the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  zymotic  rate  ranged  from  0'6  in  Brighton, 
and  07  in  Norwich  and  in  Halifax,  to  3*5  in  Salford,  40 
in  Manchester,  and  4-1  in  Leeds.  Measles  caused  the 
high  zymotic  death-rate  in  Salford  and  Manchester,  and 
scarlet  fever  in  Leeds.  These  three  towns  had  shown  the 
highest  zymotic  death-rates  in  the  first  month  of  this  year. 
Whooping-cough,  as  in  January,  was  the  most  fatal 
zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  during  the 
second  month  of  this  year.  The  death-rate  from  this 
disease,  which  had  steadily  increased  in  the  four  preceding 
months  from  0*26  to  0'69  per  1,000,  further  rose  during 
February  to  073,  which,  though  it  exceeded  the  rate 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1883,  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease 
in  February  1882,  which  was  no  less  than  178  per  1,000. 
In  London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  as 
much  as  I '03  per  1,000  ;  but  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns  it  did  not  average  more  than  0*48,  but 
was  equal  to  I'oS  in  Manchester,  i'2i  in  Huddersfield, 
and  I  '6%  in  Bolton.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  scariet 
fever,  which  had  been  084,  071,  and  0*64  in  the 
three  preceding  months,  further  declined  to  0*52  during 
February,  and  was  lower  than  the  rate  recorded  in  any 
month  since  July  last,  though  it  somewhat  exceeded  the 
rate  from  this  disease  in  the  corresponding  month  of  either 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  No  death  was  referred  to  this 
disease  during  February  in  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  Derby,  or  Bolton;  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  scariet  fever  in  the  other  towns  ranged  upwards  to 
1-12  in  Manchester,  1*30  in  Sheffield,  1*38  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  2*67  in  Leeds.  In  each  month  since  the 
middle  of  1883  the  last -mentioned  town  has  shown  the 
highest  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  from  this  disease  last  month  did  not  exceed 
0'37  per  1,000,  having  shown  a  steady  decline  during  the 
last  four  months.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had  been  0*69  and  0-57  per 
1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  fell  to  0*46 
during  February,  The  measles  death-rate  in  London  was 
0*42  per  1,000,  and  was  somewhat  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  was 
equal  to  1*27  in  Portsmouth,  1*59  in  Salford,  and  170  in 
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Oldham.  The  death-rate  from  *  fever  ^  ( principal Jy  enteric) 
did  not  exceed  0*23  per  i^ooo,  nnd  showed  a  further 
marked  deeline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  three 
preceding  months ;  it  was  considerably  below  the 
rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the 
two  previous  years,  and  lower  than  that  recorded  in 
any  month  since  June  iSSj,  when  it  was  also  0*23  per 
1,000.  The  fever -rate  in  London  last  month  was  equal  to 
0*23,  and  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  it  was  equal  to  0*51  in 
Nottingham,  and  0-52  in  Preston  and  in  Newcaitleupon- 
Tyne.  The  death-rate  from  diarrhoea!  diseases  differed 
but  slij^htly  from  those  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  recent  years*  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diph- 
theria, which  had  been  0-31  and  0'i8  per  1,000  in  the 
two  preceding  months,  was  o'lg  in  Febrnary  \  this  disease 
continnes  to  be  proportionally  much  more  fatal  in  Lou* 
don  than  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  it  caused  9  deaths 
in  Hull,  7  in  Liverpool^  and  6  10  Birmingham  and  Leeds. 
Daring  the  four  weeks  of  February  66  fatal  cases  of 
small 'pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty- eight  towns ;  of 
Ihese^  ,21  occurred  in  Sunderland,  iS  in  London,  17  in 
Birmingham,  6  in  Liverpool,  i  in  Wolverhampton ,  1  in 
Manchester,  i  in  Sheffield,  and  t  in  Newcastle  upon- 
Tyne*  Daring  the  past  eight  months  no  fewer  than  1 39 
deaths  from  small -pox  have  been  recorded  in  Birmitrg- 
ham.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  MetropoUmn  Asylum 
Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small -poJC  in  London  during 
February  showed  a  further  increase  ;  the  number  of  small- 
pox patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had 
steadily  risen  in  the  four  preceding  months  from  41  to  MO, 
further  increased  to  132  at  the  end  of  February,  exceeding 
the  number  at  any  period  since  July  1882.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
which  in  the  two  previous  months  had  been  23  and  iS, 
rose  again  to  21  during  February* 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-erght  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  13S  per  1^000  during 
February,  which  almost  corresponded  with  the  very  low 
fate  in  these  towns  in  the  second  month  of  last  year*  The 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in  London  was  equal  to  134  per 
1,000  births,  and  was  S  per  1,000  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  twenty* seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  80  jn  Portsmouth,  95  in  Hudrlersfield,  and  102 
in  Birkenhead,  to  172  in  Preston,  191  in  OldJwiro,  and  192 
in  Nottingham. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropohian  returns,  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred 
to  these  diseases  in  London  during  February  aversged 
340,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  only  3^5  per  1,000, 
against  9^9  and  5-1  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1SS2 
and  1 88 3.  In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from 
these  diseases  was  last  month  equal  to  5*4  per  1,000* 

The  causes;  of  336  of  the  I3,7S3  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty- eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  February  were 
not  certitied,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  Th  ese  tm  certi  fi  ed  d  ea  th  s  we  re  e  qual  t  o  2  '4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  i^howed  a  further  slight  de- 
cline from  the  proportions  in  recent  months.  In  Lon^ion  the 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  1  -3  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  3-4.  Only  one  death  wa.^  uncertified  during  the 
month  in  Brighton,  in  Portsmouth,  in  Norwich,  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  Derby  j  whereas  the  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  was  equal  to  63  per  cent*  in  Sheffield,  7*5  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  8-3  in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  dear h- rate  from  all 
causes  during  February  was  equal  to  167  per  r,ooov 
against  21  5  and  17-1  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  18S2 
and  1883.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  ist  inst, 
66  fatal  cases  of  whooping*cough,  27  of  •  fever  *  (prind- 
padly  enteric)^  35  ©f  scariet  fever,  33  of  diphtheria,  22  of 


measles,  7  of  diorrhcea,  and  2  of  smaU-pox,  were  re- 
corded in  the  outer  ring.  These  171  deaihs  from  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  2^1  per 
1,000,  against  I'gand  I'Sin  the  two  preceding  months. 
The  fatality  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-oongb, 
and  *  fever '  showed  an  increase,  while  that  of  diphtheria, 
showed  a  decline  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  month.  In  the  district  of  West  Ham,  14  deaths 
from  whooping-congh,  12  from  measles,  S2  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  8  from  fever  were  recorded  during  the  month. 
Of  the  2  fatal  cases  of  smail-pox  roistered  in  the  outet 
ring  during  February,  one  occurred  in  Croydon  and  one  in 
West  Ilam^  Six  deaths  were  referred  to  diphtheria,  and 
14  to  whooping-cough  in  the  district  of  Edmontoa. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

ACADEMV   OF  MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND, 
Sub-Section  of  Public  Health. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Sub*  Sect  ion  of  Public  Health  was  held 
on  Thursday,  February  14,  at  the  CoU^e  of  Physicians  ■ 
Dr,  Grimshaw,  Registrar- General  of  Irelandp  president  of 
the  Sub-Section,  in  the  chair. 

Dr,  Duftey  acted  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Dr, 
Wood  house. 

The  PuivisiDEPinAL  Address. 

Th;  President  delivered  an  aldress,  reviewing  the 
Parliamentary  work  of  the  past  year  in  connection  with 
public  health  and  social  questions,  and  giving  his  views  00 
pending  measures  of  a  kindred  nature. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cameron*  seconded  by  Dr,  J.  W. 
Moore,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  bLs  addre^ 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

State  Control  for  Chroxic  Inebriates, 

Dr.  H,  Cr  Tweedy  read  a  paper  on   'Stale  Control  for 
Chronic  Inebriates/  a  question  which  has  been  steadily 
gaining  ground  since  it  was  first  mooted   in   1S55-     The 
subject,  he  sakl,  was  beset  with  difficuhies»  there  being  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  any 
measures  that  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  aflfan^l    unpririci^led    persons  an  opportunity  at 
putting  troublesome  relations  out  of  the  way.     In  answer 
to  the  first  objection,  it  was  urged  that  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals should  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  reference  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  community*    Di{^omania 
was  a  form  of  insanity,  as  evidenced  hy  the  utter  absence  of 
moral  sen^e,  self-control,  and  self-respect,  combined  ;  while 
duplicity  and  cunning  characterised   the  diseased.    The 
process  of  self- destruction  wa*  slow  but  sure,  and  pocii* 
cally  might   be  considered   as  a  species  of   suicide.     In 
answer  to  the  second  objection,  he  submittetl  there  was  no 
greater  danger  of  unjust  detention  for  (he  inebriate  than 
far  the  lunatic.     It  wras  exceedingly  improbable  that  tw» 
medical  men  of  int^rity  would  lend  themselves  as  accom- 
plices to  such  a  fraud.   Having  sketched  the  history  of  tke 
movement  from  its  origin  down  to  ihe  Habitual  Druakards 
Act,  1S79,  he  summarised  the  three  reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Retreats  for  iSSo,  iSSi,  1S82,  showing  that  sinor 
the  passing  of  the  Act  only  three  retreats  licensed  andtf 
its  provisions  had  been  opened  ;  and  of  these  one  was  now- 
closed,  while  the  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  thr^ 
years  was  fifty- two  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdouu 
The  weak  points  in  the  Act  were:— 1.  Its  purely  pe* 
missive  character,  inebriates  havinjiT  under  its  provisioiii  to 
give  the  necessary  permission  for  their  own  detention.    2. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  detention  of  paupcrs^ 
The  tariff  in  the  existing  institutions  being  three  to  foar 
guineas  a  week,  each  patient,  and  in  the  Dalrympk  Ht5a*t 
iL  I  If.  6^*,  Poor  Law  Guardians  declined  to  cspottiha^f 
on  the  gtoqnd  that  theii  duty  wu  fcrpcofldc  fifthc  itM 
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of  the  poor  and  not  for  their  moral  improvement.  3.  The 
limitation  of  the  Act  to  ten  years  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums  from  obtaining  licences 
to  receive  patients  under  the  Act,  thereby  placing  an 
effectual  barrier  to  private  enterprise  in  founding  retreats. 
An  Act  partly  permissive  and  partly  compulsory  would  be 
more  likely  than  the  present  to  effect  good,  as  many 
patients  would  voluntarily  submit  to  treatment  if  the 
threat  of  compulsion  were  held  over  them  in  terrorem. 
Unnecessary  publicity  would  be  avoided  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  nearest  of  kin,  two 
physicians,  and  a  magistrate  with  summary  jurisdiction. 
Early  treatment,  so  essential  for  cure,  could  thus  be 
secured  as  well  as  by  three  convictions  for  drunkenness 
within  six  months  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Dalrymple. 
Detention  should  be  'until  cured,'  or  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  months. 

Dr.  Dulfey  said  nobody  was  more  cognisant  of  the 
defects  of  the  Act  referred  to  than  the  member  for  Glasgow 
himself  who  had  introduced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Unfortunately,  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords 
it  had  been  considerably  emasculated.  The  real  defect  in 
the  Act  was  its  limitation  to  ten  years  ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  anyone  would  spend  money  in  starting 
an  institution  on  the  probability  of  the  measure  being 
renewed  by  Parliament  That  was  why  Dr.  Cameron 
and  others  had  started  the  Dalrymple  Home.  If  the 
•  Homes  *  could  be  placed  under  the  same  management 
as  existing  institutions  for  lunatics,  they  would  probably 
be  sufficiently  numerous  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  remarked  that  in  the  results  re- 
ported from  America  he  did  not  hear  of  any  cases  that 
were  really  cured,  and  he  invited  explanation  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  any  absolute  cures  after  a  year's 
confinement.  The  association  of  inebriates  with  the 
inmates  of  a  general  lunatic  asylum  would  have  a  prejudi- 
cial effect,  as  people  would  not  go  into  a  place  where  there 
were  lunatics.  Medical  men  in  practice  knew  that  the 
number  addicted  to  drink  was  exceedingly  great,  and  it  was 
lamentable  to  see  persons  likely  to  be  benefited  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  vicious  instincts.  He  had  seen  men  re- 
cover, but  in  no  case  a  woman  who  had  fallen  into  the 
degrading  vice.  The  subject  of  their  treatment  was,  how- 
ever, surrounded  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Dr.  Cameron  agreed  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  but  there 
had  been  a  little  exaggeration  of  the  results  of  habitual 
drinking.  Dr.  Tweedy  had  represented  an  authority  as 
statint;  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  crime  committed  by  the 
prisoners  in  a  certain  gaol  was  due  to  intemperance.  No 
doubt  it  often  happened  that  drunkards  were  thieves  and 
robbers  and  murderers,  but  it  was  simply  a  coincidence 
that  a  man  who  was  a  robber,  a  burglar,  or  a  murderer, 
should  also  be  a  drunkard.  That  75  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons committed  to  prison  drank  was  highly  probable  ;  but 
it  was  equally  probable  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  persons  not 
committed  to  prison  drank  too.  Were  it  not  so,  how  could 
the  public-houses  be  kept  ?  With  regard  to  the  numerous 
plans  proposed  for  the  cure  of  intemperance,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  voluntary  system  would  have  the  desired 
result. 

The  President,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  DufTey's  re- 
marks, said  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
destroyed,  some,  no  doubt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  principal  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  its  failure  was 
mainly  due  to  the  limited  period  of  its  operation.  As 
pointed  out,  nobody  would  put  money  into  a  concern  that 
would  last  only  ten  years.  The  great  success  of  some  of 
the  institutions  in  America  was  due  to  the  fact  that  com- 
pulsory and  voluntary  seclusion  were  combined.  Those 
who  did  not  choose  to  go  in  ran  the  chance  of  being  put  in 
by  their^  people.  As  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
prison  dietary,  he  visited  a  great  number  of  prisons  in 
Ireland,  and  he  was  astonish^  at  the  number  of  persons 
confined  for  crimes  which  had  been  produced  directly  or 
indirectly  by  drink.    Touching  the  question  of  compulsory 


con6nement  for  drunken  habits,  he  saw  in  a  gaol  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  a  woman  who  was  in  for  the  235th  time 
merely  for  drunkenness.  She  was  a  *  bail  prisoner, '  that 
is,  imprisoned  in  default  of  finding  bail  for  good  behaviour. 
Instead  of  imposing  the  smaller  penalties  incurred  on  con- 
viction for  drunkenness,  this  was  the  side-wind  adopted  by 
the  Belfast  magistrates  for  keeping  drunkards  under  control* 
The  woman  in  question  was  a  lunatic,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such.  She  herself  said  she  was  sure  to  get  drunlc 
when  she  went  out,  and  her  great  desire  was  to  stay  in 
prison.  Though  not  under  a  sentence  compelling  her  to- 
work,  she  worked  as  a  matter  of  liking,  and  kept  herself 
neat  and  tidy.  It  was  an  outrageous  state  of  the  law  that 
she  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal  when  she  was  really  a. 
lunatic.  Having  given  an  example  of  a  dipsomaniac  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life,  he  said  unless  means  were  taken 
to  deal  with  the  disease,  the  number  of  dipsomaniacs  would 
steadily  increase,  believing,  as  he  did,  in  hereditary 
dipsomania. 

Dr.  Tweedy,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  alluded  to  th& 
voluntary  system  as  a  defect,  but  he  meant  to  convey  that 
the  voluntary  S3rsteni,  unbacked  by  any  system  of  compul- 
sion, was  a  radical  defect  in  the  Act.  Of  course,  the 
limitation  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  ten  years  was  a 
great  objection.  It  was  desirable  to  have  retreats  for 
dipsomaniacs,  and  he  advocated  the  utilisation  of  lunatic 
asylums  on  the  principle  of  using  existing  means  until 
better  were  provided.  Dr.  Kennedy  had  rightly  concluded 
that  the  number  of  cures  in  America  was  inconsiderable. 
In  his  own  experience  of  individuals  with  this  form  of 
insanity  he  saw  no  permanent  cure,  except  where  very 
early  treatment  was  adopted  ;  but  there  were  no  means  of 
keeping  dipsomaniacs  under  control  for  a  proper  period. 
Even  supposing  they  were  not  perfectly  cured,  it  would  be 
important  to  get  dipsomaniacs  into  an  establishment  where 
they  would  be  improved.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Cameron 
that  the  individuals  included  in  the  75  per  cent,  were  guilty 
of  a  great  number  of  other  crimes  besides  drunkenness. 
In  reference  to  the  retreat  at  Kent,  and  the  surreptitious, 
introduction  there  of  drink,  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  his  second 
report  in  1881,  had  mentioned  that  public-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  retreats  did  not  cease  to  give  serious  trouble  to- 
licensees  whose  establishments  were  without  grounds  to 
confine  the  inmates  within  bounds,  or  where  they  had  not 
a  trustworthy  staff  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  drink. 


SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Society  was  held  at  i  Adam   Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  Feb.   16,  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield  in  the- 
chair. 
The  council  presented  reports  upon  : 

1.  Regulations  under  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act. 

2.  Letters  recently  addressed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  local  authorities  on  regulations  as  to  houses  let  iik 
lodgings,  dwellings  of  labouring  classes  and  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1883. 

3.  Letter  recently  addressed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  to  metropolitan  medical  officers  of  healtb 
on  cholera. 

4.  Public  Health  (Dairies)  Bill,  1883. 

Some  discussion  arose  upon  the  regulations  as  to  houses 
let  in  lodgings,  and  it  was  decided  that  these  as  amended 
by  the  Society,  should  be  issued  with  the  statement  that 
they  had  been  prepared  by  metropolitan  members  for 
their  use. 

A  paper  entitled  *  Remarks  on  the  Examination  of 
Water  for  Sanitary  Purposes,'  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Whitelegge 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Cassal  was  read,  and  will  be  found 
on  page  427. 

The  president,  after  thanking  the  authors  of  the  paper 
in  the  name  of  the  society,  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  the  wholesomeness  of  waters.  j 
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Dr.  Thursfield  regarded  water  analysis  as  a  double- 
edged  weapon  ;  he  had  known  cases  in  which  the  water 
was  shown  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  be  the 
cause  of  enteric  fever,  and  yet  as  ihe  result  of  chemical 
aiialysis,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  analyst,  it  had 
been  stated  to  be  perfectly  good. 

Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  thought  chemical  analysis  must 
always  be  open  to  some  doubt ;  evidence  of  much  pollu- 
tion was  easily  obtained,  but  small  amounts  of  specific 
matter  were  not  recognisable.  Microscopic  examination 
was  not  very  reliable  ;  the  sewage  fungus  had  also  been 
found  in  warm  sulphur  springs. 

Mr.  "Wynter  Blyth  said  too  much  value  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  one  method  ;  in  addition  to  chemical 
analysis,  he  always  submitted  waters  to  the  biological 
lest.  Sewage  fungus  can  always  be  developed  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  sterilised  syrup ;  it  is 
never  absent  in  impure  water,  but  sometimes  present  in 
pure.  He  described  the  method  of  estimating  the  whole- 
someness  of  water  agreed  upon  by  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts— viz.,  giving  a  definite  value  to  the  appearance, 
odour,  microscopical  characters,  chlorine,  nitrates,  &c., 
of  water. 

Dr.  Tripe  noted  that  chemical  analysis  failed  to  dis- 
'Criminate  between  harmless  and  injurious  organic  com- 
pounds, and  gave  an  account  of  an  outbreak  uf  diarrhoea 
f>roduced  by  water  in  his  district.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Wigner  found  mycelium  threads  in  the  water  ;  he  thought 
sufficient  value  did  not  attach  to  microscopic  evidence. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  expressed  surprise  that  the  Society 
-of  Public  Analysts  should  have  approved  the  method 
'described  by  Mr.  Blyth  and  characterised  it  as  un- 
-scientific. 

Dr.  Edmunds  said  that  waters  were  of  three  classes, 
one  so  much  polluted  that  the  nature  of  pollution  did  not 
matter  ;  the  second  appeared  pure,  but  yielded  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  and,  when  tinged  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  the  colour  remained  unchanged 
for  many  hours  ;  here  the  water  might  be  accepted.  The 
thiid  was  not  obviously  polluted,  but  would  not  stand 
these  tests,  and,  if  dangerous,  the  organic  matter  was 
living  germinal,  and  of  a  particulate  character.  The 
microscope  would  only  be  of  service  if  it  would  settle  this 
point. 

Mr.  Cassal  and  Dr.  Whitelcgge  replied,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  which  was  read  on  the  4th  inst.  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  54  Berners  Street,  W.  (Mr.  Robert  Farquharson, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair),  shows  that  the  Society  has  carried  on 
its  work  during  the  past  year  in  a  most  practical  manner. 
Hundreds  of  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects  have  been  deli- 
vered not  only  all  over  the  poorer  parts  of  London  but  in 
f>rovincial  towns,  to  large  audiences  of  working  men  and 
women,  classes  of  girls,  district  visitors,  and  others  engaged 
in  work  amongst  the  poor.  The  Society  is  much  en- 
couraged by  the  practical  results  of  their  lectures  on — 
Jceeping  the  house  healthy  ;  rearing  of  infants ;  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  ;  preparation  of  food, 
and  kindred  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  much 
•needed  in  our  densely-crowded  neighbourhoods. 

The  question  of  poisonous  dyes  in  domestic  fabrics  ;  of 
dust  collection ;  of  smoke  abatement,  and  the  prevention 
of  cholera,  have  been  investigated  and  reported  upon  by 
special  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  and  Playgrounds 
Association,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
iHealth  Society,  has  been  most  active  in  assisting  to  open 
spaces  for  recreation  in  crowded  parts  of  London,  as  well  as 
^n  placing  seats  and  planting  trees  in  convenient  situations. 

The  Health  Exhibition  held  by  the  Society  last  June 
fras  commented  upon  at  the  meeting,  and  the  Secretary 


stated  that  more  than  one  hundred  members  had  joined 
the  Society  during  the  year. 

THE    MANSION    HOUSE    COUNCIL    ON    THE 
DWELLINGS   OF  THE   POOR. 

This  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  a  Public  Con- 
ference held  last  December,  has  already  made  so  great 
progress  as  to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  supporters.  The  Council  were  early  convinced  that  the 
best  eflbrts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  were  those  directed  to  arousing  a  sense  of  self-respecc 
and  a  love  of  decency  and  order  in  the  people  themselves, 
which,  although  known  to  exist,  were  too  often  dulled 
by  the  force  of  distressing  surroundings.  So  that,  while 
keeping  in  view  the  main  object  of  enforcing  the  existing 
laws  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  sanitary  condition  oi 
houses,  the  Council  have  proceeded  to  form  Local  Sani- 
tary Aid  Committees  consi.>ting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who,  in  their  respective  districts,  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  poor,  and  the  defects  in  the  dwtll- 
ings  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan area  has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  having 
its  Committee  of  twenty  to  thirty  members,  who  find  out 
the  exact  condition  of  the  dwellings  in  their  district,  and 
also  report  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  The  executive  officer  of  the  Council  regularly 
visits  the  Local  Committees,  who  also  each  month  report 
to  the  Council  the  number  of  cases  in  hand,  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  the  results  obtained.  At  present  there 
are  eighteen  Local  Committees  in  full  working  order- 
viz.,  Paddington,  Lambeth,  Hampstead,  Whitechapel, 
St.  George*5-in-the-East,  Bishopsgate,  North  Holloway, 
North  Marylebonc,  East  Marylebone,  West  Marylebone, 
Clapton,  Hoi  born,  East  Greenwich,  St.  Pancra-s  Cam- 
berwell,  St.  James  and  Soho,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Fulbam.  Other  Committees  will  shortly  be  formed  in  the 
remaining  districts  of  London.  The  Council  meet  at  the 
Mansion  House  every  fortnight,  or  oftener  if  required, 
to  receive  reports  and  to  affiliate  new  Committees.  To 
illustrate  the  practical  nature  of  the  woik,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  system  in  operation,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  Committee  has  dealt  with  more  than  130  cases, 
and  two  others  with  ncariy  80  cases.  The  Council  being 
in  possession  of  complete  lists  of  every  class  of  workers 
among  the  poor,  the  Local  Committees  are  {enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  existing  means  of  carrying  oat 
their  operations.  The  plan  on  which  the  Local  Com- 
mittees work  is  to  circulate  papers  giving  information  as 
to  what  are  sanitary  defects,  and  inviting  complaints  from 
all  who  may  knov/  of  any.  The  complaint,  on  being 
received,  is  investigated  by  a  member  of  the  Committee 
and  reported  to  the  whole  Committee  if  the  facts  are  as 
slated  ;  a  complaint  is  then  forwarded  to  the  proper 
authority,  and,  the  case  being  set  right,  is  dismissed. 
But  should  the  Local  Committee  from  any  cause  be 
unable  to  remedy  the  matter,  and  further  measures  be 
needed,  it  is  reported  by  the  Ixxuil  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  who  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  removal  of 
the  nuisance.  The  Council  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  warm  support  they  have  received  from  the  clergy 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations,  who  in  many  instances 
are  placing  at  their  disposal  rooms  for  the  meetings  of 
Local  Committees  free  of  cost.  The  great  questions  of 
rebuilding  and  rehousing  the  poor  have  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the  Council,  who  are  considering  several  care- 
fully-devised schemes.  The  Council  are  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  bad 
property  with  the  object  of  converting  it  into  habitable 
dwellings.  By  receiving  and  diffusing  information  oo 
these  pomts  the  Council  hope  to  be  the  means  of  replacing 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  slums  by  buikiings 
of  a  healthy  character  at  rentals  within  the  power  of  tbe 
poorest  to  attain. 

Contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  OmncU,  wfaich  ue 
entirely  voluntary,  will  be  gladly  recetvecL 
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THE   CREMATION    SOCIETV    OF    ENGLAND, 

The  followinfT  circubr  ha^s  just  been  issuecl  by  iHe  Crema* 
tion  Society  of  Enj^land,  and  it  will  be  observed  thereby 
that  the  reformed  ri.e  is  not  at  all  in  diRger  of  being 
lost  in  oblivion.  The  circubr  nins  as  follows  :— The 
council  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  purchasedj  in 
the  year  1S7S,  a  freehoU  dte  at  St>  John's,  Woking,  in 
Surrey,  especinlly  adapted  by  position  for  the  purpose, 
and  erected  thereon  a  building,  with  an  spparatiid  of  the 
mo't  approved  kind  for  eiTecting  cremation  of  ihe  dead. 
They  next  tested  it  by  experiment,  and  found  that  it 
accomplished  the  purpose  rerjujred  without  occasioning 
nuisance  of  any  kind.  Since  that  lime  the  place  has  been 
maintained  in  perfect  order,  but  has  not  been  used,  owing 
to  a  doubt  raised,  soon  after  the  «1  ate  referred  to,  as  to  the 
legality  of  adopting  the  process  at  present  in  this  country. 

A  recent  decision,  however,  of  Mr,  justice  S'ephen 
declares  that  the  cremation  of  a  dead  body,  if  clTeclcd 
without  nuisance  to  others,  ii  a  legal  prot^seding,  (See 
page  455.)  Under  these  circumstances  the  Cremation 
Society  feel  it  a  duty  to  indicate,  without  delay,  those 
safeguards  which  ibey  deem  it  essential  to  associiiie  with 
the  proceed  sn;|  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  & 
body  which  may  have  met  death  by  unfair  means.  They 
are  aware  that  the  chief  practical  objectbn  whiah  can  be 
urged  against  the  employment  of  cremation  consists  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  offers,  apart  from  such  precautiooi, 
for  removing  the  traces  of  poison  or  other  injury  which  are 
retained  by  an  undcatroyed  body. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  conditions  on  which 
the  employment  of  ths  crematorium  will  alone  be  per- 
mitted by  the  cooncil  i—i.  An  application  in  writing 
must  be  mfidc  by  the  friends  or  exccutori^  of  the  deceased 
— unless  it  has  been  made  by  the  deceased  person  himself 
during  life— slating  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased  to 
be  cremated  after  death.  3.  A  certificate  must  be  sent  in 
by  one  quali/ied  medical  man  at  least,  who  attended  the 
deceased  until  the  time  of  dcathn,  unhesitatingly  stating 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  natural,  and  what  that  cause 
-was.  3.  If  no  medical  man  attended  during  the  illness, 
an  autopsy  must  be  made  by  a  medical  officer  appointed  by 
the  society,  or  no  cremation  can  take  place.  These  con- 
ditions being  complied  with,  the  council  of  the  society 
reserve  the  right  in  all  ca^s  of  refusing  permission  for  the 
l^erformance  of  the  cremation,  and,  in  the  event  of  per- 
mitting it,  win  oHer  every  facility  for  its  accomplishment  in 
the  best  manner. 

Sigaed  on  behalf  nf  the  eKecuttv*  council, 

Wm.  Kassie,  C.E,  Hon.  Secretary* 
To  whtjm  communications  may  be  addressed, 

II  Arg)'ll  SlTeet.  Regent  Street,  W. 
March  1SS4. 


THE  LAW  AS  REGARDS  CREMATION. 
Mr.  Justici:  STF.riiEX,  when  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at 
the  Glamorganshire  Assize?,  Cardiff,  referred  at  length  to 
the  case  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Welsh  Druid,  charged  with 
unlawfully  attempting  to  burn  the  body  of  his  infant  child, 
and  with  neglecting  to  give  notice  to  the  coroner  of  its 
death.  He  stated  that  Lord  Justice  Fry  agreed  in  the 
views  alx)ut  to  be  expre&!ted  by  hJm,  and  he  reviewed 
elaborately  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  Ihe  case,  traced 
the  history  of  burial,  and  pointed  out  that  formerly  it  wn^ 
regarded  as  a  privilege  to  which  all  members  of  the  Church 
were  entitled,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  deprivation 
thereof  being  posthumous  punishment  akin  to  excommtini- 
cation  of  the  living.  He  referred,  also,  to  the  practice  of 
anatomy  as  an  except ionaJ  method  of  diiposing  of  deal 
bodies  regarded  as  not  illegal,  and  concluded  hi*  observi- 
I  ions  with  the  following  remarks.  *  After  full  COnsideratio  \ 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  pcrsr>n  who  burns  instead  of  buHcs 
a  dead  hcdy  does  not  commit  a  criminal  act  unlesa  he  doei 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  tT  amount  to  a  public  nuisance  at 
common  law.     My  reason  for  tbij  opinion  is^  that,  upon 


the  fullest  cxami nation  of  the  authorities,  I  h.ive,  as  the 
preceding  review  of  ihem  shows,  been  unable  \n  discover 
anv  authority  for  the  propoiition  that  it  is  a  misdemearouc 
ro  bum  a  dea  1  body,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  autbonty, 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  declare  it  to  be  one.  There 
are  some  instances,  no  doubt,  in  which  courts  of  jufitice 
have  declared  acts  lo  be  misdemeanours  which  bad  never 
pTCviously  been  decided  to  be  so,  but  1  think  it  will" 
be  frFund  that  in  every  such  case  the  act*  involved  great 
public  mischief  or  moral  scandal.  It  is  not  my  place 
to  ofTer  any  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  burn- 
ing and  biirying  corpses,  but,  before  I  could  hold  that  ic 
is  a  misdemeannur  to  burn  ft  d«ad  body,  I  must  be 
satisfied,  not  only  that  some  people  object  to  the  practice, 
but  that  it  is  on  plain  umlcniablc  grounds  highly  mis- 
chievous or  crosslv  scandalous.  Even  then  I  should" 
pause  before  I  held  it  to  be  a  misdemeanour,  but  I  canni:>t 
take  even  the  fir^t  step.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  finishes  his 
famous  essay  upon  burial  with  a  quotation  from  Lucan, 
which,  translated  intu  English,  means  whether  decay  or 
tire  destroys  corpses  matters  not ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  processes  La  only  that  one  is  quiek,  the  other 
slow.  Each  is  so  horrible  that  every  healthy  imagination 
would  twm  away  from  its  details,  but  one  or  the  other  ii 
inevitable,  and  each  may  be  concealed  from  observation 
by  proper  precautions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  rehgious 
consider!  tion  a  and  feelings  connected  with  the  subject 
which  every  one  would  wish  to  treat  with  respect  and 
tenderness.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact 
that  the  disuse  of  burning  bodies  was  due  to  the  force  of 
those  sentiments.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  can 
be  said  that  every  practice  which  startles  or  jar*  upon  the 
religious  sentiments  oS  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
for  that  reason  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  The 
statement  of  such  a  proposition  in  plain  words  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  it,  but  nothing  short  of  this  will 
support  the  conclusion  that  to  bum  a  dead  liody  must  be 
a  misdemeanour.  As  for  the  public  interest  in  the  matter, 
burning,  on  the  one  hand,  effectually  prevents  the  bodiea- 
of  the  dead  ftom  poisoning  the  living  ;  on  the  other  band,, 
it  might,  no  doubt,  destroy  the  evidences  of  crime.  These, 
however,  are  matters  for  the  Legislature  and  not  for  me. 
The  great  leading  rule  of  criminal  law  is  that  nothing  is  a 
crime  unless  it  ii  plainly  forbidden  by  law.  This  rule  is, 
no  doubt,  subject  to  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare,  narrow, 
and  to  be  admitted  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only 
upon  the  strongest  reasons ;  though  I  think  that  to  bum 
a  dead  body  decently  and  inoffensively  is  lawful,  or  at  the 
very  least  not  cnmind,  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  done  in^ 
luch  a  manner  as  to  be  offensive  to  others^  it  is  a  niLisance- 
and  one  of  an  aggravated  kind/ 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITiOX, 
1SS4. 

PjiEi'AKATtfiNS  for  the  holding  of  this  EjthjbUion  are 
proceeding  rapidly.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  certified 
that  the  Exhibition  is  an  International  Ejthibitioni  and 
exhibitors  thereat  will  accordingly  ]iarticipate  in  the  privl- 
le|*es  accorded  by  Ihe  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 
Acts  of  18S3,  The-  officers  of  litr  Majc^ty's  Customs, 
have  ako  announced  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  h«ve 
consented  to  the  buildings  being  considered  a^  a  bonded 
warehouse  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition,  as. 
was  the  case  at  the  late  Fiiheries  Exhibition,  ThcGeneiar 
Committee  now  numliers  nearjy  400  members,  and  from 
these  seventeen  subcommittees  have  been  formed.  These 
have  all  been  doing  valuable  work  in  advising  the 
Executive  Council  as  to  the  nature  of  objects  which  it  is 
desirable  shoal d  be  fully  illustrated,  in  obtaining  the  co- 
opciation  of  many  persons  of  eminence  in  the  various 
branches  on  «bkh  Ihe  Exhibition  will  treat*  and  in  sup<r- 
vising  the  appUia^tions  fcr  si>ace.  The  allotment  of  space, 
which  has  been  largely  applied  for,  is  being  rmpidly  pro- 
ceeded with  ;  and  applicants  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
decision  of  the  ExccuUvc  Council  with  rtgaid  to  Uieir 
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applications.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this 
•early  stage  of  the  preparations  the  names  of  exhibitors, 
we  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  say  that  many  well- 
known  London  and  provincial  firms — whose  very  names 
are  a  guarantee  that  their  exhibits  will  be  prepared  in  a 
first-rate  manner— have  announced  their  desire  to  take  part. 
In  response  to  a  request  made  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Exhibition,  the  eight 
Water  Companies  of  London  have  resolved  to  exhibit,  in 
a  pavilion  which  is  being  erected  for  them,  their  appli- 
ances for  the  supply,  filtration,  &c.,  of  water,  together 
with  diagrams  showing  the  various  processes  and  locali- 
ties ;  and  a  powerful  sub-committee,  under  the  active 
chairmanship  of  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  has  been 
formed  to  carry  out  this  branch  of  the  exhibition.  The 
Water  Companies  have  also  detennined  to  put  up  in  the 
pounds  a  large  fountain,  which  will  be  illuminated  at 
night  by  electricity.  This  fountain  of  light  will,  it  is 
anticipated,  materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  gardens.  It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  give  any 
definite  information  with  regard  to  foreign  countries  ;  but, 
«o  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  Belgium,  China,  Lnd 
India  will  be  the  best  represented.  A  Royal  Commission 
has  been  appointed  in  Belgium,  and  the  Consul -General  in 
London  is  their  active  representative  here.  To  China  has 
been  allotted  the  space  which  it  occupied  last  year  at  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  a  Chinese  tea  garden,  restau- 
rant, and  shop  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  objects  in 
the  Exhibition.  India  is  to  be  adjacent  to  China,  and 
strenuous  exertions  are  being  made  to  secure  the  united 
action  of  many  of  the  principal  tea  planters  in  India,  so  as 
to  insure  a  good  and  representative  show  of  the  Indian 
tea-growing  industry. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  given  a  private  audience  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart  and  Mr,  Acton,  on  the  subject  of  the  London 
International  Health  Exhibition.  His  Majesty  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  the  subject  of  the  housing,  feed- 
ing, and  clothing  of  the  people,  and  of  the  sanitary 
progress  now  being  made  throughout  Italy.  He  expressed 
a  desire  that  it  should  be  known  that  he  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  approaching  Exhibition,  and  that  he 
intended  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  Italy  worthily 
represented  at  it.  The  Municipality  of  Rome  have  voted 
jf  800  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Italian  exhibit. 

M.  Herisson,  Minister  of  Commerce,  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  France  in  the 
International  Hygienic  Exhibition  which  is  to  open  in 
London  on  May  i.  M.  Wurtz,  Senator,  is  its  president, 
and  among  the  members  are  Dr.  Fauvel,  Inspector- 
General  of  Sanitary  Services  ;  M.  Nicolas,  Director  of 
Foreign  Commerce  ;  M.  Jacquemart,  Inspector- General  of 
Technical  Education  ;  and  Dr.  Proust,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Public  Medicine. 

Meteorological. — Group  V.  A. 

It  is  desired  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relations 
of  meteorology  to  health,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special 
sub-committee  has  been  formed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  will 
-establish  a  Typical  Climalological  Order  Station,  provide 
the  complete  equipment,  and  supervise  t^^e  same.  This 
will  be  arranged  on  a  level  grass  space  about  thirty  feet 
square,  which  space  will  be  railed  in,  and  provided  with  a 
gate  through  which  a  limited  number  of  the  public  can, 
from  time  to  time,  be  admitted. 

The  attendant  will  take  daily  observations  from  the 
instruments,  which  will  be  exhibited  in  diagrams,  and 
a  copy  of  them  furnished  to  the  Editorial  Department  of 
the  Exhibition,  for  publication  in  the  daily  programme 
and  also  as  a  communique  to  the  Press. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  large  diagrams  illustrative  of 
the  cVimatal  conditions  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  exhibited. 

Besides  the  collective  exhibit  above  described,  space 
will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  instruments  by 
manufacturerS|  inventors,  and  others,  who  may  desire  to 


show  them.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  specially  invite  the  exhibition  of 
meteorological  interests  bearing  upoa  the  relations  of 
climatology  to  public  health. 

The  committee  also  appeal  to  authors  of  papers  upon 
the  relations  between  health  and  disease,  rainfall,  percola- 
tion, evaporation,  and  flow  from  the  ground,  and  other 
subjects  embraced  by  the  Exhibition,  and  invite  them  to 
exhibit  diagrams,  models,  and  apparatus  illustrative  of 
their  researches. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  instruments  which  are 
not  considered  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition, 
as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  meteorology,  clima 
tology,  and  health,  will  not  be  held  admissible. 

Among  those  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  show 
may  be  mentioned  barometers,  aneroids,  thermometers, 
earth  thermometers,  thermometer  stands,  hygromcltrs, 
anemometers,  airmeters,  rain  gauges,  automatic  meteoro- 
logical apparatus,  sunshine  recorders,  evaporation  gauges, 
ozone  papers,  and  ozonometers. 

Makers  are  requested  to  confine  their  exhibits  for  the 
most  part  to  instruments  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
not  to  multiply  examples  of  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
instruments. 


THE    ARTISANS'    DWELLINGS     ACT    IN 
DEVONPORT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Devonport  and  Stonehousc 
Junior  Liberal  Association,  the  President  (Mr.  R.  W.  tt 
Welch)  presiding,  Mr.  Josiah  Clarke  read  a  paper  on  *  The 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  and  its  Application  to  Devonport. ' 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  the  sad  and  horrible 
condition  into  which  the  very  poor  people  of  the  countrr 
had  been  crushed  had  for  some  time  been  a  source  of 
painful  consideration  to  all  thoughtful  persons.  One  ot 
the  means  devised  for  helping  them  out  of  their  deep  degra« 
dation  and  misery  was  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  AcL  The 
Act  was  good  in  its  object,  but  its  effects  were  very  different. 
Its  main  principle  was  apparently  cheap  good  bouses  for 
the  working-classes,  but  this  had  been  lost  sight  of,  or 
made  subservient  to  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  property,  of  such  character  as  deserved  no  con- 
sideration whatever.  Persons  guilty  of  letting  at  high 
prices  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  were  able  to  gel 
more  than  the  value  of  the  property  from  public  bodies 
buying  them  up,  and,  consequently,  the  Act  had  become 
practically  a  failure,  and  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the 
measure  in  Devonport  showed  the  need  of  more  sincere 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  Cruel  hardship  and 
suffering  had  been  caused  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act, 
and  it  was  sad  to  hear  the  tales  of  misery  and  suffering 
brought  on  large  numbers  of  people  by  the  pulling  down  of 
their  dwellings  before  suitable  substitutes  had  been  pro- 
vided. One  man  had  told  him  that  he  knew  of  many  poor 
persons  who  had  had  to  get  away  into  old  unused  cellars 
and  lumber  holes  which  were  let  to  them  at  a  weekly  rental 
In  the  worst  parts  of  the  town  the  rents  of  hovels  had  gone 
up  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  shelter,  altogether  of 
the  worst  kind,  for  these  people.  The  only  way  to  make  the 
Act  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  a  town  like  Devonport  was  to 
remove  its  restrictive  application,  and  by  adding  to  its  pro- 
visions a  clause  to  the  effect  that  cheap  and  good  houses 
should  first  be  erected  on  unencumbered  land.  It  bad 
been  stated  that  to  take  over  the  ground  and  interests 
of  the  three  acres  comprised  in  the  area  of  the  A.D. 
scheme  would  require  an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  town 
approximately  of  28,000/.  If  three  acres  before  a  stone 
was  laid  on  the  land  for  building  would  cost  that 
amount,  it  was  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  cheap  houses 
there.  But  if  it  had  been  left  with  the  Urban  Autho- 
rity to  buy  land  where  they  pleased  without  being 
compelled  to  go  to  this  'gold  field,'  they  might  have 
selected  within  fifteen  minutes*  walk  three  acres  of  groand 
for  less  than  2,800/.,  and  for  many  less  hundreds  than 
this  old  rookery  would  cost  in  thoasandsy  houses  adapted 
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for  the  working  classes  might  have  been  erected.  If 
cheap  houses  were  required,  and  there  was  a  sincere  desire 
to  build  bouses  for  people  with  low  wages,  the  Act  should 
not  be  restricted  to  old  and  dilapidated  localities.  On  the 
three  acres  which  had  been  cleared  stood  about  170 
bouses,  and  these  would  be  replaced  within  fourteen  years 
by  seventy-eight  houses  of  a  character  altogether  un- 
suited  to  the  poor.  The  people  who  were  crowded  there 
to  the  number  of  nearly  a  thousand  were  obliged  to  find 
habitations  as  best  they  could,  thus  causing  rents  to  rise 
in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

GLASGOW  SANITARY   PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Sanitary  Protection  Association— Sir  James  Watson  pre- 
siding— the  report  by  the  council  contained  the  fol- 
lowini;  : — 

•  The  period  now  reported  on  is  for  nine  months— viz., 
from  Dec.  31,  1882  (the  date  of  our  last  report),  to 
Sept.  30  last.  Our  membership  at  Dec.  31,  1882,  as 
-stated  in  our  last  report,  was  188  ;  from  Dec.  31  to 
Sept.  30  last  there  have  joined  127— total  membership  at 
Sept.  30,  1883,  315.  A  considerable  portion  of  our 
-engineer's  work  has  been  done  outside  Glasgow,  and 
<Juring  the  year  about  thirty  country  houses  in  various 
districts  have  been  examined  and  reported  on.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  the  present  year  this  branch  of  our 
work  will  be  largely  increased.  During  the  nine  months 
now  reported  on,  217  houses  were  examined  for  the  first 
time.  Ninety-seven  were  found  to  have  actual  leakages 
in  the  pipes,  through  which  foul  air,  and  in  many  cases 
sewage,  was  escaping.  The  defects  varied  from  badly- 
made  joints  to  cases  in  which  the  drain  was  completely 
choked,  or  others  in  which  some  lengths  of  pipe  in  the 
underground  drain  were  wanting,  leaving  a  mass  of 
sewage  matter  under  the  floor.  In  numerous  cases  where 
the  tests  merely  showed  that  the  drain  was  not  gas-tight 
it  was  found  on  opening  that  neither  was  it  water-tight, 
the  joints  being  made  by  a  little  cement  on  the  top,  the 
bottom  being  quite  open.  It  was  frequently  found  that  in 
such  cases  sewage  had  been  leaking  freely  from  these 
openings  and  spreading  into  the  soil.  Besides  these 
defects  in  workmanship,  a  large  number  of  cases  were 
found  where,  through  bad  design,  traps  were  useless,  and 
gas  from  the  drains  had  often  free  access  to  bath-rooms 
and  even  to  bed-rooms.  A  number  of  cases  of  illness 
were  completely  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  the 
•drains.  Our  membership  at  the  beginning  of  February 
1884  was  226,  184  old  members  having  renewed  their 
subscriptions  and  forty-two  new  members  having  joined. 
The  council  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  association  is 
making  progress  towards  financial  success.* 

The  chairman  said  :  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Teport,  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  houses  in  our  city  are  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state  as  regards  sanitary  arrangements.  There  are 
cesspools  which  have  not  been  cleaned  out  for  years. 
There  are  choked  drains  with  traps  that  have  become  un- 
serviceable :  there  are  pipes  with  joints  broken  and  parts 
decayed,  so  that  there  is  more  passing  under  than  through 
these  pipes,  all  emitting  their  deadly  gas  to  the  uncon- 
scious households.  The  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  to  give  rise  to  fever,  or,  if  not  to  fever,  to  lower 
the  system,  and  to  produce  such  depression  that  when 
attacked  by  disease  the  patient  is  in  &  very  unfit  state  to 
stand  it.  Only  a  few  houses  in  the  West  End  have  as  yet 
been  redrained.  The  result  in  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
cases  has  been  to  discover  the  drains  choked  and  the 
ground  a  perfect  swamp  of  impure  matter.  Even  in  a 
new  house  in  Hillhead,  which  had  not  been  previously 
occupied,  the  drains  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
the  family  had  to  remove  till  the  house  was  made  tenant- 
able.  I  can  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  I 
believed  I  was  living  in  a  healthy  house,  but  a  careful 


inspection  showed  me  I  had  been  living  in  a  fooPs  para- 
dise. Thanks  to  the  Sanitary  Protection  Society  for 
awakening  me  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Honeyman  said  he  could  confirm,  from  personal 
observation,  all  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  in  regard  to 
the  very  defective  state  of  the  drainage  connected  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  houses  in  Glasgow. 

WOLVERHAMPTON    SANITARY    PROTECTION 

ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  read  at 
the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Sanitary 
Protection  Association. 

The  association  has  now  forty- seven  members ;  this 
shows  a  net  gain  of  ten  members,  notwithstanding  that 
several  have  left  during  the  year.  Most  of  the  authorities 
connected  with  the  public  institutions  and  private  schools 
in  the  town  have  recognised  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  occupiers  by  placing  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
buildings  in  their  charge  under  the  supervision  of  the 
association.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  General 
Hospital,  Tettenhall  College,  Eye  Infirmary,  St.  Peter's 
Schools,  Conservative  Club,  &c.  The  first  object  of  the 
association  is  to  provide  members  at  moderate  cost  with 
such  advice  and  supervision  as  shall  ensure  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  their  own  dwellings.  With  this  object 
original  inspections  have  been  made  of  fifty-three  buildings. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  inspections  have  been 
fully  justified  by  the  discovery  of  some  one  or  more  defects 
of  construction  or  workmanship.  The  work  of  the 
plumber  and  builder  being  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all 
work  is  liable  to  derangement  and  decay,  the  society  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  inspection  of  the  houses  of  members, 
but,  although  twenty-one  dwellings  have  been  inspected 
for  a  second  and  some  for  a  third  lime,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  where  the  first  recommendations  have  been 
fully  carried  out  no  serious  fault  has  been  discovered  and 
therefore  no  great  additional  expense  incurre  1.  Yet  in  one 
or  two  instances  defects  have  been  found  which  if  not  then 
discovered  might  have  proved  a  source  of  danger.  With 
each  report  a  sketch  plan  of  the  drains  is  made,  which  is 
extremely  useful  for  future  reference.  The  second  object 
of  the  association,  to  enable  members  to  obtain  practical 
advice  on  moderate  terms  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing defects  in  houses  of  the  poorer  class  in  which  they  are 
interested,  has  met  with  no  response,  and  although  the 
poorer  class  of  dwellings  in  this  town,  as  in  most  others, 
are  in  a  highly  nnsatisfactory  condition,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  people  who  are  practically  in- 
different to  the  healthiness  of  their  own  houses  should  not 
take  much  interest  in  the  houses  of  others.  The  third 
object  is  to  aid  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town.  Each  member  by  putting  his  own  house  in  order 
has  done  something  towards  this  end,  and  perhaps  the 
good  done  has  not  altogether  been  limited  to  members, 
but  has  drawn  the  attention  of  plumbers,  builders,  and 
householders  to  the  need  of  more  careful  attention  to 
sanitary  details.  The  association  has  a  balance  in  hand  of 
I/.  19J.  zd, 

THE  SANITARY  USE  OF  PERFUMES. 
In  an  interesting  lecture  on  this  subject,  recently  delivered 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel  at  St.  James's  Hall,  he  referred 
to  the  production  by  certain  essential  oils  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  which,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
engages ozone — the  great  air  purifier.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  Schonbein  was  the  first  to  discover  that  essence  of 
turpentine  through  that  process  could  generate  ozone.  Dr. 
Bond  pushed  his  researches  further  ;  and  by  treating  tur- 
pentine with  sulphuric  acid  he  obtained  a  volatile  sub- 
stance which  he  called  *  Terebene,*  which  is  certainly  an 
excellent  deodoriser.  Its  own  odour,  however,  is  scarcely 
pleasant  enough  to  be  accepted  as  a  welcome  substitute 
for  the  one  it  displaces ;  and,  considering  a  similar  result 
with  essential  oils  possessing  on  agreeable  smell  can  be 
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o")tainecl,  the  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter. 

Tlie  essences  he  would  chiefly  recommend  arc  the 
eucalypiuF,  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  peppeimint,  and 
pennyroyal. 

Eucalyptus  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  owing  to  its  pro- 
phylactic cflects  and  its  extremely  volatile  nature.  It  is 
yielded  by  the  leaves  of  that  Australian  tree,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  the  chief  ones  being  the  E.  giol'ultts^ 
the  E.  amys^dalina^  the  E.  odorata^  the  E,  citriodora^  and 
the  E.  dumosa.  Since  its  introduction  into  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Algeria  it  has  rendered  important  services, 
possessing  the  double  properly  of  driving  away  fevers  and 
benefiimg  the  respiratory  organs.  In  fact,  it  is  called 
in  its  native  land  *  the  health-giving  tree.*  Consumptive 
patients  are  sent  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  eucalyptus 
forests,  and  fever-stricken  districts  are  rendered  sane  by 
being  planted  with  those  trees.  A  series  of  the  essential 
oils  distilled  from  those  Eucalypti  was  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.  Being  a  juror  in  the  perfumery  class,  Mr.  Rimmcl 
discovered  them  in  the  Victoria  stfction,  and  was  struck 
wiih  their  pungent  and  pleasant  odour.  They  were  then 
only  presented  as  substitutes  for  turpentine  in  dissolving 
paint,  and  were  priced  at  zs,  6d.  per  gallon.  He  thought, 
however,  they  could  be  turned  to  a  more  profitable  account 
by  using  them  to  perfume  ordinary  soap,  and  having  made 
some  satisf.ictory  experiments,  he  drew  special  attention 
to  this  fact  in  his  official  report.  This  induced  Australian 
distillers  to  make  large  quantities  of  those  oils  and  send 
them  to  this  country,  where  they  are  bow  selling  at 
more  than  twelve  times  the  price  at  which  they  were 
originally  quoted. 

Since  that  time  Dr.  Carlotti,  Dr.  Lorinser,  Dr.  Sicard, 
Dr.  Tristani,  Dr.  Keller,  Dr.  Gimbert,  Dr.  Day,  and  many 
other  men  of  science  have  studied  the  eucalyptus  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  and  derived  many  internal  remedies 
from  it.  Being  convinced  that  inhalations  are  equally  con- 
ducive to  health,  Mr.  Rimmel  has  made  eucalyptus  the 
chief  basis  of  his  *  Aromatic  Ozonizer,*  a  powder  which, 
he  asserts,  in  the  course  of  evaporation  disengages  a 
quantity  of  ozone  and  renders  the  closest  atmosphere  pure, 
fresh,  and  pleasant. 

Toilet  waters  can  likewise  be  ozonized  by  Dr.  Day's 
process,  which  adds  much  to  their  antiseptic  and  ex- 
hilarating effect.  They  are  used  either  on  the  handker- 
chief or  sprinkled  on  a  pad,  which  is  hung  up  in  closets, 
sick-rooms,  &c. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  indicate  that  aromatic 
fumigations  are  also  pleasant  and  usefal.  The  ingredients 
contained  in  them  are  about  the  same  whether  they  are 
offered  in  the  shape  of  either  pastilles,  papers,  or  ribbons, 
namely,  fragrant  gums  and  balsams,  with  flavouring  to 
taste. 

Mr.  Rimmel  has  also  invented  another  way  of  per- 
fuming the  atmosphere  rapidly  and  effectually  by  a  jet  of 
steam  loaded  with  odorous  particles,  produced  by  a  neat 
little  apparatus  which  has  been  figured  in  our  columns, 
and  is  called  the  Perfume  Vaporiser. 

Passing  to  another  branch  of  his  subject,  the  lecturer 
stated  that  the  Hindoos,  Malays,  and  Chinese  have  been 
for  centuries  in  the  habit  of  using  fragrant  flowers,  plants, 
and  roots  for  a  number  of  ailments,  which  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  personally  at  various  exhibitions, 
the  last  being  the  one  held  at  Amsterdam.  It  contained 
a  superb  collection  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  including 
the  famed  Miiicak  Cajou-poeti^  the  fragrant  oil  of  Cajeput, 
which  the  Javanese  consider  as  the  best  specific  for  cholera, 
and  the  Mifwak  Pocca^  a  few  drops  of  which  rubbed  on  the 
eyebrows  dispel  at  once  the  most  violent  headache.  In  a 
like  manner  the  Jamaica  negroes  bind  round  their  aching 
head  the  aromatic  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hcdyosmuin 
nufansy  which  afford  them  instant  relief. 

There  was  at  one  time,  Mr.  Rimmel  remarked,  a  great 
trade  for  medicinal  flowers  and  herbs  in  London,  and 
Bugklersbury  was  the  centre  of  it,   hence  the  expression 


in  an  o!d  play,  'smelling  as  sweet  as  Bucklersbury  id 
simpling  time.'  Now  things  are  much  altered  in  England, 
and  vegetable  remedies  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  mineral  ones,  but  in  France  and  other 
Continental  countries  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  orange,  the 
lime  or  tilia,  and  many  other  fragrant  flowers  or  leaves^ 
are  still  much  esteemed  for  their  curative  effects. 


OVERCROWDING. 
In  a  letter  to  a  daily  contemporary  concerning  over- 
pressure of  education  at  the  London  School  Board  schools 
in  connection  with  over-pressure  caused  by  poverty  and 
drink,  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
gives  some  statistics  of  overcrowding  in  the  City  division, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Finsbury  division  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Marylebone  division.  The^e  statistics  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  our  readers  in  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  housing  the  poor.  We  therefore  give 
them  a  permanent  record  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Marchant  begins  with  the  division  of  Finsbury, 
which  includes  the  following  parishes  :— St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  Bloomsbury,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  St.  Andrew. 
Holborn,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Luke,  Stoke  Newington,  ind 
Islington,  the  population  of  the  whole  division  in  iSSi 
being  503,851.  In  (1)  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-thc- 
Fields,  the  number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each) 
in  one  room  only  was  as  follows  :— Two  in  family,  41 
families,  equal  to  82  persons ;  three  in  family,  474 
families,  equal  to  1,422  persons;  four  in  family,  439 
families,  equal  to  1,756  persons;  five  in  family,  343 
families,  equal  to  1,715  persons;  six  in  family.  179 
families,  equal  to  1,074  persons;  seven  in  family,  Si 
families,  equal  to  567  persons  ;  eight  in  family,  30 
families,  equal  to  240  persons  ;  nine  in  family,  5  families, 
equal  to  45  persons  ;  ten  in  family,  I  family,  equal  to  10 
persons.     Total,  1,593  families,  equal  to  6,911  persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only  :— Two  in  family,  12  families,  equal  to  24 
persons ;  three  in  family,  148  families,  equal  to  444 
persons  ;  four  in  family.  199 families,  equal  to  796  persons; 
five  in  family,  145  families,  equal  to  725  persons  ;  six  in 
family,  136  families,  equal  to  816  persons  ;  seven  in  family, 
52  famihes.  equal  to  364  persons  ;  eight  in  family,  \\ 
families,  equal  to  408  persons  ;  nine  in  family,  20  families. 
equal  to  180  persons  ;  ten  in  family,  5  families,  equal  ta 
50  persons.     Total,  768  families,  equal  to  3,807  persons. 

Number  of  families  scheduled  for  elementary  scho(J 
purposes  residing  in  more  than  two  rooms,  equal  to  382, 
which  represents  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number; 
28  per  cent,  live  in  two  rooms  only,  and  58  per  cent,  in 
only  one  room. 

(2).  In  the  Parishes  of  Bloomsbury,  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  that  section  of  St 
Giles's  which  adjoins  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  number 
of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  one  room  only* 
was  two  in  family,  140  families,  equal  to  2S0  persons; 
three  in  family,  528  families,  equal  to  1,584  persons  ;  four 
in  family,  455  families,  equal  to  1,820  persons  ;  five  ia 
family,  30S  families,  equal  to  1,540  persons  ;  six  in  family. 
146  families,  equal  to  876  persons ;  seven  in  family,  57 
families,  equal  to  399  persons  ;  eight  in  familyr 
10  families,  equal  to  80  persons  ;  nine  in  family,  2  families, 
equal  to  xS  persons  ;  ten  in  family,  i  family,  equal  to  10 
persons.     Total,  1,647  families,  equal  to  6,607  persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only : — Two  in  family,  38  families,  equal  to  76 
persons ;  three  in  family,  313  families,  equal  to  939 
persons ;  four  in  family,  425  families,  equal  to  i,T^ 
persons;  five  in  family,  387  families,  equal  to  1,935 
persons ;  six  in  family,  286  families,  equal  to  1,7 16  persons ; 
seven  in  family,  125  families,  equal  to  875  persons  ;  ei^l^t 
in  family,  44  families,  equal  to  352  persons  ;  nine  in  iamilyi 
13  families,  equal  to  1 17  persons  ;  ten  in  &mily,  3  families, 
cqail  to  30  persons.  Total,  1,634  families,  equilto7,740 
persons. 
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Number  of  families  scheduled  by  the  Board  residing 
(each)  in  more  than  two  rooms,  equal  to  395,  which  is 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  scheduled 
families  ;  nearly  45  per  cent,  reside  (each)  in  one  room 
only,  and  about  45  per  cent,  in  only  two  rooms. 

(3.)  In  the  lower  division  of  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's 
the  number  of  families  or  persons  residing  (each)  in  one 
room  only  was  two  in  family,  400  families,  equal  to  800 
persons;  three  in  family,  1,127  families,  equal  to  3,381 
persons ;  four  in  family,  742  families,  equal  to  2,968 
persons;  five  in  family,  472  families,  equal  to  2,360 
persons;  six  in  family,  284  families,  equal  to  1,704 
persons ;  seven  in  family,  106  families,  equal  to  742 
persons ;  eight  in  family,  32  families,  equal  to  256 
persons ;  nine  in  family,  three  families,  equal  to  27  per- 
sons ;  ten  in  family,  4  families,  equal  to  40  persons. 
Total,  3,170  families,  equal  to  12,278  persons. 

Number  of  families  or  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only : — Two  in  family,  132  familits,  equal  to  264 
persons ;  three  in  family,  552  families,  equal  to  1,656 
persons  ;  four  in  family,  802  families,  equal  to  3,208 
persons ;  five  in  family,  842  families,  equal  to  4,210 
persons;  six  in  family,  552  families,  equal  to  3,312 
persons  ;  seven  in  family,  296  families,  equal  to  2,072 
persons  ;  eight  in  family,  128  families,  equal  to  I,0J4 
persons ;  nine  in  family,  58  families,  equal  to  522 
persons  ;  ten  in  family,  13  families,  equd  to  130  persons  ; 
II  in  family,  one  family,  equal  to  ii  persons.  Total, 
3.376  families,  equal  to  16,409  persons. 

Number  of  families  residing  in  more  than  two  rooms 
equals  3,886,  which  is  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  scheduled  families  :  30  per  cent,  reside  each  in 
one  room  only,  and  33  per  cent,  in  only  two  rooms. 

(4.)  In  the  Upper  Division  of  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke*s 
the  number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in 
one  room  only  was  two  in  family,  47  families,  equal 
to  94  persons ;  three  in  family,  142  families,  equal  to  426 
persons  ;  four  in  family,  24  families,  equal  to  96  persons  ; 
five  in  family,  18  families,  equal  to  90  persons  ;  six  in 
family,  18  families,  equal  to  108  persons  ;  seven  in  family, 
5  families,  equal  to  35  persons  ;  eight  in  family,  5  families, 
equal  to  40  persons.  Total,  259  families,  equal  to  889 
persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only  :— Two  in  family,  29  families,  equal  to  58  per- 
sons ;  three  in  family,  341  families,  equal  to  1,023  persons; 
four  in  family,  498  families,  equal  to  1,992  persons ;  five 
in  family,  321  families,  equal  to  1,605  persons ;  six  in 
family,  194  families,  equal  to  I1I74  persons;  seven  in 
family,  85  families,  equal  to  595  persons ;  eight  in  family, 
24  families,  equal  to  192  persons  ;  nine  in  family,  2  fami- 
lies, equal  to  18  persons;  ten  in  family,  I  family,  equal 
to  10  persons.  Total,  1,495  famiHeSt  equal  to  6,667 
persons. 

Number  of  families  residing  in  more  than  two  rooms, 
equal  to  2,149,  which  is  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
scheduled  population  ;  about  7  per  cent,  reside  (each)  in 
GDC  room  only,  and  38  per  cent  in  two  rooms  only. 

(5.)  Islington. — Lower  Division,  including  Bamsbury, 
Canonbury,  Highbury,  Kingsland,  &c.  The  number  of 
families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  one  room  only  is 
two  in  family,  491  families,  equal  to  982  persons ;  three  in 
family,  1,097  f&milies,  equal  to  3,291  persons  ;  four  in 
family,  666  families,  equal  to  2,664  persons  ;  five  in 
family,  412  families,  equal  to  2,060  persons;  six  in 
family,  179  families,  eoual  to  1,074  persons  ;  seven  in 
family,  94  families,  equal  to  658  persons  ;  eight  in  family, 
18  families,  equal  to  144  persons ;  nine  in  family,  seven 
families,  equal  to  63  persons  ;  ten  in  family,  one  family, 
equal  to  ten  persons.  Total,  2,965  families,  equal  to 
10^946  persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only  :— Two  in  fiuntly,  18 J  families,  equal  to  370 
persons;  three  in  family,  2,082  families,  equal  to  6,246 
penons ;  four  in  family,  2,064  families,  equal  to  8,256 
penons;  five  in  family,   1,503  fiunilies,  equal  to  7,515 


persons ;  six  in  family,  983  families,  equal  to  5,898  per- 
sons ;  seven  in  family,  691  families,  equal  to  4,837  per- 
sons ;  eight  in  family,  201  families,  equal  to  1,608  persons  ; 
nine  in  family,  66  families,  equal  to  594  persons ;  ten  in 
family,  16  families,  equal  to  160  persons ;  eleven  in 
family,  2  families,  equal  to  22  persons  ;  twelve  in  family, 

I  family,  equal  to  12  persons.  Total,  7,794  families, 
equal  to  35,518  persons. 

The  total  number  of  families  living  (each)  in  more  than 
two  rooms  in  this  district  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
perfect  accuracy ;  it  is  probably  a  little  under  10,000. 

(6.)  In  Islington. — Upper  Division,  including  Upper  and 
Lower  Holloway. — The  number  of  families  and  persons  re- 
siding (each)  in  one  room  only : — Two  in  family,  131  families, 
equal  to  262  persons ;  three  in  family,  261  families,  equal 
to  783  persons  ;  four  in  family,  186  families,  equal  to  744 
persons ;  five  in  family,  161  families,  equal  to  805  per- 
sons ;  six  in  family,  71  families,  equal  to  426  persons ; 
seven  in  family,  45  families,  equal  to  315  persons  ;  eight 
in  family,  10  families,  equal  to  80  persons  ;  nine  in  family, 
two  families,  equal  to  18  persons.  Total,  867  families, 
equal  to  3,433  persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in  two 
rooms  only  :— Two  in  family,  105  families,  equal  to  210 
persons;  three  in  family,  553  families,  equal  to  1,659 
persons  ;  four  in  family,  729  families,  equal  to  2,916 
persons ;  five  in  family,  645  families,  equal  to  3, 225 
persons  ;  six  in  family,  458  families,  equal  to  2, 748  per- 
sons ;  seven  in  family,  148  families,  equal  to  1,036 
persons ;  eight  in  family,  82  families,  equal  to  656 
persons ;  nine  in  family,  26  families,  equal  to  234  per- 
sons ;  ten  in  family,  two  families,  equal  to  20  persons ; 

I I  in  family,  two  families,  equal  to  22  persons.  Total, 
2,7^0  families,  equal  to  12,726  persons. 

Number  of  families  residing  in  more  than  two  rooms, 
equal  to  3i5o8,  which  is  about  49  percent,  of  the  whole 
scheduled  families  ;  12  per  cent,  reside  (each)  in  one  room 
only,  and  nearly  39  per  cent,  in  two  rooms. 

The  foregoing  statistics  summarised  show  that  there  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  the  Fiasbury  division, 
10,490  families,  consisting  of  41,044  persons,  living  (each) 
in  one  room  only,  and  17,210  families,  consisting  of 
82,215  persons,  living  (each)  in  two  rooms  only. 

In  the  City  Division  the  number  of  families  and  persons 
residing  (each)  in  one  room  only  is  two  in  family,  478 
families,  equal  to  956  persons ;  three  in  family,  367 
families,  equal  to  i,ioi  persons;  four  in  family,  239 
families,  equal  to  956  persons  ;  five  in  family,  168  faxni- 
lies,  equal  to  840  persons ;  six  in  family,  93  families,  equal 
to  558  persons ;  seven  in  family,  45  families,  equal  to  315 
persons;  eight  in  family,  16  &milies,  equal  to  128 
persons;  nine  in  family,  four  families,  equal  to  36 
persons.     Total,  i^io  families,  equal  to  4,890  persons. 

Number  of  families  and  persons  residing  (each)  in 
two  rooms  only  : — Two  in  family,  858  families,  equal  to 
1,716  persons;  three  in  family,  548  families,  equal  to 
1,644  persons ;  four  in  family,  425  families,  equal  to  1,700 
persons  ;  five  in  family,  307  families,  equal  to  1,535  per- 
sons ;  six  in  family,  215  families,  equal  to  1,290  persons  ; 
seven  in  family,  144  £imilies,  equal  to  1,008  persons  ; 
eight  in  family,  56  families,  equal  to  448  persons ;  nine 
in  family,  13  families,  equal  to  117  persons;  ten  in  family, 
3  families,  equal  to  30  persons.  Total,  2,569  families, 
equal  to  9,488  persons. 

SANITARY  DOINGS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
By  Our  Roving  Commissioner. 
Adulteration, — Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  framed  with  a  view  to  prevent  adulteration  ot 
our  foods,  and  the  small  army  of  inspectors  who  keep  as 
sharp  a  look  out  on  suspected  articles  and  dealers  as  their 
numbers  and  time  will  admit  of  this.practice  still  flourishes 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  are  even  large  firms  who 
defiantly  place  upon  the  market  vast  quantities  of  foods 
rendered  attractive  by  means  of  showf>labels  which  adorn 
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the  windows  of,  and  are  sold  by  the  smaller  class  of  shop- 
keepers.    I  have  often  heard  it  contended  by  some  of  the 
better  class    of  condensed  milk    companies,    that    they 
believed  that  a  large  quantity  of  those  brands  retailed  at  a 
lower  price  than  those  which  we  are  told  is  composed  of 
pure  milk,  must  be  adulterated  in  some  way  ;  and  it  has 
been  hinted  that  they  are  made  from  skim  milk,  that  is 
to  say,  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  and 
consequently  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  nutritive 
quality.    Making  all   allowance  for  interested  motives  in 
these  assertions,  I  have,  after  calculating  the  quantity  of 
milk  each  tin  is  supposed  to  represent  before  the  process  of 
condensation  has  taken  place,  and  making  allowance  for  the 
various  expenses  attendant  upon  the  production  of  the  article 
up  to  the  time  of  its  reaching  the  retail  dealer,  felt  sure  that 
the  lower  priced  kinds  could  scarcely  be  composed  of  the 
pure  milk  ;  but  no  case  had  come  to  my  knowledge  of  abso- 
lute proof  as  to  the  presence  of  adulteration.     Recently, 
however,  the  Liverpool  authorities  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  bringing  this  fact  to  light  ;  and  no  doubt  now 
exists  that  the  contention  of  the  firms  I  have  alluded  to  is 
correct,   for  the  milk  in  question  has  been  analysed  and 
found    to  be  composed  of  skimmed  milk,  and    in  the 
opinion  of  the  analyst  possessed  less  than  half  the  value 
of   ordinary  condensed    milk    made    from    the  genuine 
article.    Several  convictions  have  followed  from  the  action 
of  the  inspectors  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  company  from 
whom  it  was  sent  forth  are  withdrawing  it  all,  to  have 
fresh    labels    put    upon  the  tins.      The    misfortune    as 
regards    the    convictions     is    that    the    real    delinquent 
the    manufacturer,  escapes,  the   shopkeeper,   who  is  his 
tool,  being  the  one  on  whom  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
falls.      This  matter  should  cause  some  thought  to   be 
bestowed  on  the  whole  question  of  condensed  milk.    That 
it  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  thousands,  particularly  as  an 
export  article,  there  is  not  a  doubt,  and  it  has  become  a 
useful  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  householder  at  home  ;  but 
as  between  condensed  milk  in  which  sugar  enters  to  the 
extent  of  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  pure  milk  con- 
densed without  sugar  at  all,  as  an  ^infant's  or  invalid's 
diet,  a  wide  distinction   is  to  be  made.     Ever  since  the 
feat  was  accomplished  of  condensing  milk  at  all,  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  chemists  upon  the  Continent,  seeing 
the  disadvantage  contained  in  the  large  percentage  of 
sugar,  have  been  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  two  years  since  that  it  was 
proved  possible  to  reduce  pure  cows'  milk  by  condensation, 
and  to  enable  it  to  keep  good  when  hermetically  sealed 
for    any    length    of    time,    without    the    aid    of    any 
foreign  matter  whatever.     In  the  Sanitary  Record  for 
Sept.  15,  1883,  an  account  was  given  by  M.  Vignal  of  the 
-entire  process  carried  out  at  the  works  of  the  First  Swiss 
Exporting  Company,   Romanshom,  Switzerland,   of  this 
interesting  process,    and   any  one  who  read  that  report 
must  have  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  pure  milk 
produced  by  the  company  over  that  of  the  sugar-sweetened 
kinds.     Yet  it  is  notorious  that  this  very  fine  milk,  known 
as  the  'First  Swiss  Brand,'  is  languishing  in  the  market 
because  it  will  not  keep  fresh  so  long  a  time  when  opened 
as  its  sugared  prototype.     Science  has  laboured  hard  for 
many  years  to  accomplish  what  many  supposed  was  im- 
possible, yet  when  it  has  become  a  fact  the  public  do  not 
take  it  up.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  profession  do 
not  take  that  interest  in  this  new  feature   in  condensed 
milk  its    merits    demand,   and    recommend  it  to    their 
f)atients  in  preference  to  sugared  milk. 

Veniilation,  &'c. — ^The  return  of  spring  and  the  open 
weather  has  caused  considerable  activity  to  be  visible  in 
sanitary  work.  A  few  days  since  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  me  of  examining  the  arrangements  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Banner  Brothers  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Council's 
room  at  the  Paddington  Vestry  Hall.  This  room,  like 
many  others  in  the  metropolis  where  large  numbers  of 
persons  constantly  congregate,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  its  occupants,  and  the  usual 
crop  of  headaches,  &c  ,   is  said  to  have  resulted   from 


attendance  on  Board  days.     Recently  certain  firms  were 
requested  to  tender  for  the  ventilation  of  this  apartment, 
and  the  contract  was  given  to  Messrs.  Banner  Brothers, 
who,  I  may  state,  were  not  the  lowest  in  their  tender, 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  firm  as  a  compliment  to  their 
system  and  position.     The  room  in  which  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  is  26  feet  wide,  46  feet  long,  and  27  feet 
high  to  that  portion  from  which  the  roof  or  ceiling  springs 
from  the  sides  upwards  in  a  bevelled  line,  and  is  some 
feet  higher  to  the  extreme  top.     On  the  one  side  the 
room    faces    Paddington    Green,    a    large    open    space, 
and   it   is   from    here    the   inlet   tubes  have   been   laid, 
as  offering   the   largest  area  and  the    freshest    amount 
of  air.     The  inlet  tubes,  twelve  in  number,  4  inches  by 
6  inches  in  size,  are  carried  under  the  floor  of  the  room 
and  brought  up  behind  a  high  wainscoting,   so  that  no 
projections  are  visible,  and  anyone  entering  the  apartment 
would  not  be  aware  that  any  system  of  ventilation  was  in 
use.     The  openings  are  ail  covered  with  a  perforation  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  smuts  or  dust ;  and  they  are 
placed  in  such  positions  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  an 
undue  preponderance  of  air  in  any  part.     Each  of  these 
inlets  are  furnished  with  the  usual  valve  to  regulate  the 
admission,  and  when  all  are  open  they  only  reduce  the 
initial  atmosphere  in  a  very  small  ratio,  some  of  the   inlets 
passing  through  a  heating  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  becoming  warmed  before  its  admission.     This 
simple  arrangement  speaks  for  itself.     Should  the  weather 
be  very  cold,  a  large  fire  would  doubtless  be  kept  up,  and 
that  portion  of  the  fresh  air  be  correspondingly  heated.     If 
mild,  the  fire  would  be  smaller,  or  there  would  not  be  any, 
and  the  incoming  air  would  not  require  warming.     The 
presence  of  the  stove    also   obviates    the  necessity  for 
introducing  any   other  means  for  1  heating  the  air.    To 
exhaust  the  vitiated  air  two  ornamental  roses  from  which  th 
gas  coronas  depend  have  been  divested  of  some  of  their 
ornament,  making  openings  for  its  escape,  and  18-inch  tubes 
carried  from  thence  to  the  roof,  culminating  in  two  Banner 
Ventilators  of  the  same  diameter.     On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  the  atmosphere  being  comparatively  still,  measured 
by  the  anemometer,  air  was  being  admitted  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  feet  per  minute,  and  on  ascending  to  the  roof 
and  measuring  the  exhaust  through  the  1 8-inch  circumfer- 
ence tubes  it  was  being  withdrawn  at  the  rate  of  between 
90  and  100  feet  per  minute.     The  apparatus  has  now  been 
in  use  about  seven  weeks,  and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
firm  to*know  that  it  has  received  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
officials  but  of  the  members  of  the  vestry  generally.    The 
plans  were  made  and  the  work  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Hubert,  the  engineer  of  the  firm,  and 
do  great  credit  to  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 


Aylesbury  Rural.— The  report  which  Dr.  Harvey 
Hilliard  has  presented  to  his  authority  in  respect  of  the 
year  1883  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  difficuhies 
which  beset  sanitary  improvement  in  a  straggling  and 
decaying  rural  sanitary  district  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
rid  of  excrement  nuisances  and  well-pollution  by  any  ambi- 
tious scheme  of  sewerage  or  water-works  ;  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  perpetually  remind  the  population  of 
the  danger  and  unwholesomeness  of  surrounaings  with 
which  they  have  been  contented  for  generations.  This  b 
uphill  and  rather  heart-breaking  work;  but  health* 
officers  must  be  patient,  and  whilst  never  relaxing  their 
vigilance,  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  well-inten* 
tioned  effi>rts  do  not  meet  with  a  sufficient  response. 
Dr.  Hilliard  b  able  to  chronicle  a  certain  anx>aBt 
of  'greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  re> 
moval  and  avoidance  of  nuisances,*  but,  nevertheless, 
*  conditions  injurious  to  health  are  mrprhm  prevalent  in 
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the  arrangements  for  disposal  of  the  sewage  and  the  im- 
purity of  the  drinking  water.'  Rarely  is  the  latter  found 
good  or  wholesome,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  clearly  con- 
taminated by  percolation  from  a  closely-adjoining  cesspool. 
Dr.  Hilliard  may  well  say  that  with  •  the  present  system  of 
closet  and  cesspool,  with  well  for  drinking  water  in  more 
or  less  close  proximity,  sunk  in  most  localities  in  porous 
limestone,  it  is  a  marvel  that  disease  and  death  are  not 
more  frequently  directly  traceable  to  it.  *  Perhaps  if  the 
authority  commenced  a  vigorous  crusade  for  the  repression 
of  •  nuisances  *  generally,  improvement  might  be  percep- 
tible in  the  state  of  affairs  which  Dr.  Hilliard  deplores. 
There  are  no  very  striking  features  in  the  mortality  statistics. 
The  death-rate  was  17*1  per  1,000.  Measles  was  epide- 
mic in  two  villages,  and  diphtheria  and  croup  were 
unduly  prevalent. 

Carnarvonshire. — Although  somewhat  brief,  Mr. 
Rees*  reports  on  the  various  sanitary  districts  included  in 
thb  combination  leave  little  to  be  desired.  His  remarks 
on  zymotic  disease  prevalence  are  always  interesting,  and 
his  observations  on  sanitary  requirements  alike  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Great  strides  have  of  late  been  made 
towards  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  combined 
area.  In  the  Bangor  and  Beaumaris  rural  district  im- 
portant works  of  drainage  and  water  supply  have  been 
completed,  and  similar  works  are  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with  at  Menai  Bridge.  In  the  rural  district  of  Carnarvon 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  water  supply,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  1882  in  extending 
the  old  drainage  and  in  the  formation  of  new.  At  Conway 
great  improvement  has  resulted  from  the  cleansing  of  the 
reservoir  of  the  water  company,  and  at  Bangor  the  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  Barry,  who  visited  the  place  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  disastrous  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  seem  to  be  receiving  recognition.  Criccieth  is  to  be 
provided  with  by-laws,  and  at  Ynyscynhavin  step?  were 
being  taken  for  providing  proper  sewerage  for  that  portion 
of  the  town  near  the  docks,  while  in  other  portions  of  the 
combined  area  various  schemes  of  improvement  were  in 
progress.  The  mortality  statistics  recorded  during  188 1 
compared  favourably  with  previous  years.  The  death-rate 
in  England  and  Wales  was  18*9  per  1,000,  and  in  the 
•combination  18*4,  the  rates  during  1882  being  19*6  and 
1 8 '6  respectively.  Of  the  deaths  from  zymotic  causes 
registered  in  1881  nearly  one-half  (75)  were  caused  by 
diphtheria  and  croup,  the  causation  of  which  Mr.  Rees 
discusses  at  some  length ;  but  during  1882  there  was  a 
noticeable  decline  in  the  mortality  from  these  causes. 
The  deplorable  epidemic  of  typhoid  at  Bangor  and 
Bethesda  is  naturally  an  important  factor  in  the  increased 
zymotic  rate,  which  represented  2*ox  against  i  -26  per  1,000 
for  i88r. 

Hartismere  Rurau— Dr.  Barnes  reports  that  al- 
though the  death-rate  of  his  district  during  1882  was  not 
so  low  as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  decreased  mor- 
tality amongst  infants,  and  that  sanitary  work  was  actively 
carried  on.  Scarlatina  of  a  mild  form  prevailed  more  or 
less  throughout  the  district,  and  of  some  eighty-five  cases 
two  proved  fatal.  Impure  water  was  found  in  association 
with  several  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea,  enteric  fever,  and 
diphtheria.  As  regards  this  last  disorder,  of  which  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct  outbreaks.  Dr.  Barnes 
thinks  that  unusual  dampness  of  site  was  an  important 
factor  in  its  production.  Small-pox  was  introduced  into 
the  district  by  a  servant  girl  from  London  who  was  return- 
ing to  her  father's  house,  a  small  cottage  containing  eleven 
inmates.  Immediately  the  existence  of  the  disease  became 
known  a  temporary  hospital  was  erected,  into  which  the 
whole  family  were  removed,  together  with  those  who  sub- 
sequently fell  ill,  who  were  all  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  had  all  visited  the  infected  house.  Special  measures 
were  taken  for  securing  re- vaccination,  and  of  the  eight 
cases  that  occurred,  none  proved  fatal.  The  incidence  of 
the  disease  was,  as  usual,  greatest  amongst  those  who  were 
the  least  protected  by  previous  vaccination.  The  death- 
rate  proper  to  the  district  was  equal  to  18*4  per  x,ooo 


against  15*6  in  the  previous  year.  Dr.  Barnes  appears  to 
have  kept  his  district  under  constant  supervision  and  he 
notes  that  while  no  great  works  have  been  undertaken, 
much  has  been  done  towards  improving  its  general  sanitary 
aspect. 

Hebburn. — Beyond  stating  that  206  houses  had 
been  kept  under  supervision  on  account  of  infectious 
disease,  that  some  paving  had  nearly  been  completed, 
and  that  the  lodging-houses  were  regularly  inspected,  this 
reportf  is  devoid  of  all  information  respecting  the  perform- 
ance of  sanitary  work.  Probably  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this 
grave  deficiency,  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  remedied  in 
future  reports.  The  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  commenced 
in  February  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  district,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  year  144  houses  had  become  infected. 
The  disease  seems  to  have  been  spread  chiefly  by  direct 
contagion,  which  was  assisted  by  what  Mr.  Sweet  calls 
the  'alarming  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants 
generally. '  In  some  cases  the  health  officer  blames  the 
condition  of  the  sewers,  which  on  examination  were  found 
to  be  blocked  up.  During  the  process  of  opening  them 
the  stench  was  such  that  the  men  employed  had  to  use 
chloride  of  lime  plentifully  before  they  could  go  on  with 
their  work.  Altogether  26  deaths  were  registered  from 
this  cause,  being  considerably  more  than  half  the  whole 
number  referred  to  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases. 
Diarrhoea  came  next  in  order  of  fatality  with  eight  deaths, 
measles  and  diphtheria  being  each  fatal  in  three  cases.  A 
temporary  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  disease 
has  been  provided,  but  the  district  can  hardly  be  served 
with  safety  by  a  structure  of  this  kind.  The  death-rate 
was  equal  to  19  "62  per  1,000  of  population. 

Helmsley  Rural. — Few  events  of  importance  occurred 
in  this  district  during  1882,  but  Dr.  Bruce  Low  has 
invested  his  report  with  more  than  local  interest.  He 
shows  that  in  many  respects  the  inhabitants  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  their  sanitary  surroundings.  Thus,  in 
referring  to  the  system  of  drainage  and  excrement  dis- 
posal. Dr.  Low  observes  :  *  The'  greater  care  which  the 
people  are  taking  regarding  ashpits,  privies,  and  garbage 
heaps,  has  prevented  much  of  the  sickness  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  past  years.  *  Again,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
past  ten  years,  he  adds  that  *  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that 
the  doctrines  of  sanitary  science  are  becoming  better 
understood,  and  that  the  unconcealed  opposition  and  even 
persecution  which  country  sanitarians  have  experienced  is 
gradually  disappearing.'  Such  facts  are,  indeed,  encourag- 
ing, and,  in  dwelling  on  their  importance.  Dr.  Low  tries 
hard,  but  we  fear  unsuccessfully,  to  infuse  his  authority 
with  sanitary  enthusiasm.  The  present  report,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, contains  much  of  interest  on  the  causation  and 
spread  of  disease.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes,  14*89 
per  i,ooo,  is  the  lowest  on  record,  and  but  two  deaths 
were  recorded  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases.  Only 
four  deaths  were  recorded  as  due  to  the  wasting  diseases  of 
infants,  and  Dr.  Low  is  convinced  that  the  reduction  in 
the  mortality  from  these  causes  is  in  part  due  to  a  better 
knowledge  which  the  inhabitants  now  possess  of  how  to 
feed  their  offspring. 

King's  Norton  Rural. — The  improvement  which' is 
gradually  being  made  in  the  sanitary  aspect  of  this  district 
speaks  well  for  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  health 
officer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  clearly  shows  the  need 
that  existed,  and  still  exists,  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authority.  The  district  is  still 
served  by  the  privy  and  ashpit  plan,  a  system  upon  which 
Mr.  Hollinshead  strongly  animadverts.  The  middens  are, 
he  observes,  more  or  less  defective  in  construction,  too 
large  and  deep,  placed  too  near  the  house  and  wells,  and 
are  more  dangerous  when  empty  than  full.  Until  a  proper 
system  of  dry  conservancy  has  been  adopted,  with  regular 
and  systematic  collection,  the  health  officer  advises  that 
they  should  be  supplanted  by  water-closets  in  those 
portions  of  the  district  where  sewers  have  been  laid.     The 
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extension  of  the  water  mains  seems  highly  desirable,  since 
the  water  obtained  from  many  of  the  wells  was  productive 
during  XS82  of  considerable  sickness  and  death.  No  fewer 
than  12  cases  of  typhoid  fever  out  of  a  total  of  16  were 
attributed  to  impure  drinking  water,  which  was  polluted 
by  surface  impurities  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  general 
death-rate,  based  upon  a  population  of  19,683  persons, 
represented  13*21  per  i,cxx),  the  zymotic  rate  bein^  equal 
to  1*52.  Small-pox  appeared  in  the  district  durmg  the 
year,  and  two  persons  suffering  from  this  disorder  were 
removed  to  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  where  they  died. 
There  was  no  spread  of  the  disease  in  Kings  Norton,  but 
Mr.  Hollinshead  reminds  his  authority  of  its  prevalence  in 
adjoining  places,  and  urges  them  to  be  prepared  in  the 
event  of  another  epidemic. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

285,574.     Plumbers*    Trap:     Robert     Clarke, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Filed  Jan.  6,  1883. 


Claim. — I.  The  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing soft-metal  traps,  the  same  consisting  in  spinning  the 
body  of  each  trap  into  a  cylinder  with  contracted  open 
ends  from  a  sheet  of  sofl-metal,  and  then  connecting  the 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes  to  the  ends  of  the  body  so  formed. 
2.  A  former  for  use  in  spinning  the  bodies  of  soft-metal 
traps,  made  in  detachable  sections  with  reduced  ends,  and 
adapted  to  be  combined  with  a  separable  support,  whereby 
a  trap-body  with  contracted  ends  may  be  formed  and  the 
sections  and  supports  separated  and  the  former  withdrawn 
through  the  contracted  ends  of  the  trap,  as  specified. 

285,950.  Compression-Cock  :  James  S,  Barr, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Filed  May  9,  1883. 


Claim, — ^The  valve  <7,  arranged  to  close  upward  against 
the  seat  b  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  having  a 
stem,  r,  extending  into  the  socket  /of  handle-stem  ^,  said 
stem  e  being  recessed,  and  stem  g  provided  with  a  set- 
screw,/  connecting  them  together  and  limiting  the  fall  of 
the  valve. 

285,925.  Water-Closet  and  similar  Receptacles  : 
John  Pickering  Putnam,  Boston,  Mass.  Filed  Jan.  12, 
1883. 

Claim. — ^Tbe  combination,  with  the  basin  of  a  water- 
closet  or  similar  receptacle  provided  with  a  trough  or 
channel  around  its  upper  edge,  of  a  flushing-rim  and 
diaphragm,  the  said  bsisin  and  said  flushing-rim  beine  cast 
separately,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  said  flushing-rim 
extending  within  and  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  said 
basin,  while  the  said  diaphragm  divides  the  said  troueh 
into  two  pas.«age-ways.  2.  The  combination  with  the 
basin  B  and  shell  s,  provided  with  ledge  /,  containing 
groove^,  of  the  flashing- rim  R,  provided  with  projection/. 


3.  The  combination,  with  the  basin  of  a  water-c 
similar  receptacle,  of  a  flushing- rim,  the  said  bai 
the  said  flushing- rim  being  formed  in  separate  pie< 
the  said  flushing-rim  having  its  lower  edge  witl 


below  the  upper  edge  of  said  basin,  and  bcve 
described.  4.  The  combination,  with  the  casting 
vided  with  arms,  a  and  a\  of  the  basin  B  and  flush 
R,  provided  with  projection  t.  5.  The  combinatic 
the  basin  B,  provided  with  a  (j -shaped  passage 
introduce  upper  flushing* water,  of  the  flushing-rim 
vided  with  flange/. 

285,926.    Water-Ct.oset  :  John  Pickering 
nam,  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  Feb.  3,  1883. 


Claim,— I.  The  combination,  with  a  trapped 
suitable  for  a  water-closet  or  similar  waste- recept: 
an  air-tight  water-chamber  provided  with  two 
entering  the  trap  of  said  basin,  one  above  the  oth 
both  below  the  level  of  the  seaL  2.  The  combi 
with  the  trapped  basin  B,  of  the  air-tight  water-cl 
c,  having  the  two  mouths  m^  and  m\  reservoir 
valve  V.  3.  The  combination  of  the  basin  B,  resei 
chamber  c,  having  the  two  mouths  w*  and  w-,  the 
and  valve  v. 

285,928.    Water-Closet  :  John  Pickering 
NAM,  Boston,  Mass.     Filed  June  2,  1882. 


Claim.— -i.  The  combination,  with  a  trapped  \m 
a  water  closet  or  similar  receptacle,  ^eH  an  air-ttthtl 
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chamber  communicating  with  the  trap  of  said  basin  im- 
mediately below  the  normal  water-level  thereof.  2.  The 
•combination,  with  a  trapped  basin  for  a  water-closet  or 
similar  receptacle,  of  an  air-tight  water-chamber  com- 
municating with  the  trap  of  said  basin  immediately  below 
the  normal  water-level  ttiereof,  and  provided  with  a  valve 
through  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  may  be  admitted  to 
counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
water  in  the  trap  of  said  basin.  3.  The  combination, 
with  the  trapped  basin  B,  of  the  air-tight  chamber  c, 
provided  with  the  valve  v.  4.  The  combination  of  the 
trapped  basin  B,  air-tight  chamber  c,  reservoir  R,  and 
v2Xyt  V.  $.  A  trapped  basin  provided  with  an  air-tight 
water-supply  chamber  normally  closed,  except  at  a  mouth 
entering  the  trap  below  the  level  of  its  seal,  and  also  pro- 
vided with  an  independent  supply-pipe  entering  the  said 
basin  near  the  upper  line  thereof.  6.  The  combination  of 
the  trapped  basm  B,  reservoir  R,  air-tight  chamber  c, 
pipe  P,  and  valve  v.  7.  The  combination,  with  the 
bowl  or  basin  of  a  water-closet  or  similar  receptacle,  of  an 
adjustable  fan  or  plate  F,  and  threaded  stem,  e,  screwing 
into  a  coupling,  R,  secured  to  the  bowl  or  basin. 

286,077.   Lock-Faucet  :  James  Sargent,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.     FUed  March  23,  1883. 


286,00a  Manufacture  of  Glass  Bowls  for 
Water-closets  :  George  E.  Hatch,  Meriden,  as- 
signor to  the  Hartford  Sanitary  Plumbing  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.     Filed  June  19,  1883. 


Claim, — As  an  article  of  manufacture,  the  herein- 
•described  water-closet  bowl  as  blown  from  glass  op>en — 
that  is,  without  moulds  or  former— and  having  the  flange 
iuraed  over  and  inward  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Keble  College  Debating  Society  have  been  discus- 
sine  regetarianism,  twenty-five  voting  for  it  and  twenty 
agamst  Keble  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  from  experience, 
as  one  of  their  best  torpid  oars  is  a  vegetarian. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vestry,  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  viz.,  *  That  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  public  lavatory  accommodation  (with 
water-closets,  &c.)  for  both  men  and  women  should  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  that  a 
special  committee  of  ten  members  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  whether  this  accommodation  cannot  be 
provided  in  sach  a  way  as  to  be  a  boon  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  in  which  it  is  placed,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance, 
as  must  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  where  structures  for  this 
purpose  are  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  public  thorough- 
tare.'  A  Committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  resolution. 

The  Salford  Corporation  have  accepted  the  tenders  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  &  Son  for  the  erection  of  baths  in 
Feodleton,  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  for  the 
«tm  of  5»4i4/.,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  &  Co.,  for 
tbeoigmeerii^tirorksin  connection  with  the  same  baths, 
lofthc  sum  of /^  C346i:  lor. 


LAW  REPORTS, 

{Before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes.) 

The  Queen  (on  the  prosecution  of  the  Local  Government 

Board)  v.  The  Cheshunt  Local  Board, 

A  Dilatory  Local  Board. 

This  case  raised  in  a  very  serious  and  striking  form  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  age.  How  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage  of  towns  or  populous  places.  It  appeared  in  one 
of  the  afHdavits  in  the  case,  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that 
as  long  ago  as  May  1874,  that  is,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  the 
attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
drainage  of  Waltham  New  Cross,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cheshunt  Local  Board,  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  C. 
Younghusband,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun- 
powder Factory,  Waltham,  stating  that  'the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  Government  workmen 
employed  either  in  the  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield,  or 
in  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory,  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
that  several  fatal  cases  of  tjrphoid  fever  had  occurred,  and 
that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Cheshunt  Local  Board  had 
described  the  place  as  the  most  pestilential  place  he  was 
ever  in  in  all  bis  life,*  and  that  in  the  previous  March  the 
acting  surgeon  to  the  Gunpowder  Factory  had  made  a 
representation  to  the  Local  Board  on  the  subject,  which, 
however,  had  elicited  no  reply,  and  the  colonel  complained 
of  the  *  determined  neglect'  of  the  Cheshunt  Board  in 
applying  remedial  measures.  The  letter  of  the  surgeon 
enclosed  stated,  «I  believe  in  the  locality  there  are  at 
least  200  houses  densely  populated  ;  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  public  sewer  or  drain,  nothing  but  cesspools, 
with  shallow  wells  in  close  proximity  to  thrm,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  no  water  fit  to  drink  or  use  ; ' 
uid  he  was  fearful  that  if  that  state  of  things  was  allowed 
to  continue  there  would  be  a  severe  outbreak  of  fever 
sooner  or  later,  and  many  lives  lost,  and  he  stated  that 
already  in  six  weeks  he  nad  had  nine  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  locality.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
at  once  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Cheshunt  Board  to 
the  subject,  enclosed  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Garlike*s  report 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  district,  in  which  he  stated 
that  'he  never  was  in  a  place  so  pestilential  in  all 
his  life.*  'In  one  garden  three  large  cesspools — the 
sewage  matter  oozing  out — the  water  most  ofiensive, 
the  mhabitants  go  to  a  sort  of  ditch  to  get  their 
drinking  water,  and  when  they  boil  it  a  beastly  scum 
covers  the  surface.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
place,  he  believed,  fit  for  cooking.  There  is  no  drainage 
at  all  in  the  place,  but  a  beastly  lot  of  stagnant  ditches, 
covered  with  slime  and  scum,  &c.*  The  Local  Board  at 
Cheshunt  replied  that  the  subject  was  engaging  their 
attention.  In  1875  the  Local  Government  Board  ordered 
an  inquiry  by  Dr.  Thome,  who  made  a  report  in  which  he 
stated — '  Speaking  generally  of  the  district,  its  sanitary 
circumstances  were  thoroughly  bad.  The  arrangements 
for  sewerage  and  drainage  were  most  incomplete,  or  there 
is  an  utter  absence  of  them,*  &c.  The  Cheshunt  Board 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  Local 
Government  by  their  arrangements  ;  and  in  May  1880  the 
Local  Government  Board  communicated  another  report 
they  had  received,  and  said — *  It  is  with  much  regret  they 
learn  that  the  Local  Board  are  unwilling  to  take  action 
with  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  their  district,  at  all 
events  for  the  present.'  In  September  1882  the  Local 
Government  Board  made  an  order  'that  the  Cheshunt 
Board  shall  perform  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  shall  commence  forthwith  to  execute  the 
works  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  complete  the  same 
in  nine  months.'  Correspondence  took  place,  and 
applications    for  delay;   and  in  August  last,  in  conse- 

2ttence  of  repeated  petitions  and  memorials  to  the  Local 
lovemment  Board,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cheshant 
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Board  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place,  and  calling  upon  them  without  further  delay  to  take 
the  necessary  steps.  Nothing  being  done,  however,  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  November  5  last  gave  the 
Cheshunt  Board  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  the 
Court  for  a  mandamus.  The  application  was  accordingly 
made,  and  a  rule  nisi  granted ;  and  now,  upon  affidavits 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  case  in  substance  as  above 
stated,  and  also  stating  that  the  Cheshunt  Board  had  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  until  the 
mandamus  was  granted,  and  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  mandamus. 

The  Solicitor-General  moved  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  ih-  rule  for  a  mandamus  might  be 
made  absolute,  and  the  Court  made  the  order  al^olute 
accordingly. 

Repeated  Vaccination  Prosecutions. 

In  re  the  Justices  at  East 'mime — in  the  Matter  of  an 
Order  under  the  Vaccination  Act, 

This  case,  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  as  a  Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  in  February  1884,  was  important  as  uphold- 
ing the  principle  which  has  more  than  once  been  decided 
by  the  courts,  that  offence  against  sect.  31  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  of  1867  can  only  he  purged  by  the  vaccination  of 
the  child,  and  that  repeated  prosecutions  may  therefore  be 
instituted  until  the  offence  is  so  purged.  Sect.  31  gives 
power  to  a  justice  on  the  application  of  the  vaccination 
officer  to  make  an  order  for  the  vaccination  of  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Act  of 
1867  there  was  an  express  provision  *  that  it  shall  be  no 
answer  to  the  making  of  such  an  order  that  the  person  on 
whom  it  shall  be  proposed  to  make  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  an  offence  under  the  Vaccination 
Act ; '  but  this  was  struck  out  in  committee,  and  the  Act 
was  passed  without  it.  Nevertheless,  in  1870,  in  a  case 
which  raised  the  question,  *  Allen  v.  Worthy,'  it  was  held 
that  a  parent  having  been  fined  under  the  Act  for  disobey- 
ing an  order  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the  child 
remained  unvaccinated,  which  was  held  by  the  late  Lord 
Chiof  Justice  Cockbum,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hannen.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  observed  :  — 
*  I  think  that  the  power  given  by  sect.  31  is  not  confined 
to  one  notice,  one  order,  and  one  conviction,  but  that  the 
whole  proceeding  may  be  instituted  toties  quoties,  so  long 
as  the  disobedience  continued.*  And  though  next  year 
another  Vaccination  Act  was  passed,  there  was  no  enact- 
ment introduced  to  alter  or  correct  the  law  thus  laid  down. 

In  the  present  case  the  same  question  had  arisen.  In 
September  1881  the  applicant  had  had  an  order  made 
against  him  to  have  two  of  his  children  vaccinated,  and 
for  breach  of  that  order  he  had  been  summoned  and  fined, 
and  the  fine  and  costs  had  been  duly  paid.  In  Auj^ust  last 
he  had  been  again  summoned  for  not  having  had  the  same 
children  vaccinated,  and  an  order  was  made  which  he  had 
again  disregarded,  and  then  on  a  summons  in  January  for 
disobedience  to  that  order  he  set  up  as  a  defence  the  former 
conviction,  but  the  magistrates  had  not  considered  it  any 
answer  and  had  inflicted  fines.  The  applicant  now  de- 
sired to  bring  the  conviction  befoie  the  Court  to  set  it  aside 
on  the  same  ground,  that  he  could  not  be  twice  punished 
for  the  same  offence. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock  said  they  felt  that  to  grant  the  rule 
would  be  doing  something  which  might  tend  to  unsettle 
the  law.  The  construction  of  the  Act  had  been  settled 
fourteen  years  ago  in  a  case  decided  by  three  very  learned 
judges,  and  it  had  never  been  questioned  since.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  new  Act  had  been  pasted  soon  afterwards 
in  which  no  new  enactment  had  been  introduced  to  alter 
the  law  as  thus  declared.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  concurred, 
observing  that  if  the  law  as  thus  laid  down  had  been  dis- 
approved of  it  would  have  been  easy  to  introduce  some 
words  in  the  new  Act  (of  1871)  to  do  away  with  it ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  enactment  it  most  be  taken  that 


the  law  was  settled,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  tend  to  disturb  it.     Rule  refused. 

WESTERN  CIRCUIT. 
Alleged  Breach  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  Sect.  193. 
Burgess  v.  Clark  and  Collins. 
At  Devizes,  the  case  of  Burgess  v,  Clark  and  Collins 
has  been  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  a  special 
jury.  It  was  an  action  by  a  common  informer  to  recover 
penalties  for  an  alleged  breach  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  The  defendants  are  solicitors  at  Trowbridge.  In 
1873  t^cy  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Local  Board 
there,  letting  to  them  certain  rooms  as  offices.  They  were 
not  then  employed  by  the  Local  Board,  but  in  1877,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  agreement,  they  were  appointed 
clerks  to  the  Local  Board,  and  still  occupy  that  position. 
In  1880  a  new  agreement  was  substituted  for  the  above, 
other  rooms  being  let,  one  of  them  being  for  use  as  an 
office  for  the  surveyor  of  the  Local  Board.  It  was  con- 
tended on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  these  agreements 
constituted  breaches  by  the  defendants  of  section  iQjof 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  enacts  that — 'Officers 
or  servants  appointed  or  employed  under  this  Act  by  the 
local  authority,  shall  not  in  any  wise  be  concerned  or 
interested  in  any  bargain  or  contract  made  with  sach 
authority  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  If  any 
such  officer  or  servant  is  so  concerned  or  interested,  or 
under  colour  of  his  office  or  employment  exacts  or  accepts 
any  fee  or  reward  whatsoever,  other  than  his  proper 
salary,  wages,  and  allowances,  he  shall  be  incapable  of 
afterwards  holding  or  continuing  in  any  office  or  employ- 
ment under  this  Act,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
50/.,  which  may  be  recovered  by  any  |>erson,  with  full 
costs  of  suit,  by  action  of  debt.*  The  contention  on  ibc 
part  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  agreement  was  a  *  coo- 
tract  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  section.' 
For  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  the  rent  paid 
under  it  was  merely  one  of  the  *  allowances  *  under  the 
second  part  of  the  section,  which  the  Local  Board  had 
power  to  make  io  their  clerks.  It  was  also  urged  ilttt 
this  action  was  brought  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
alleged  offence,  and  consequently  was  too  late.  No  fad 
being  in  dispute,  by  consentthe  jury  were  discharged,  and 
his  lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  50/.  and 
costs,  and  stayed  execution  for  a  month,  and  if  appeal  pal 
down  within  a  month,  execution  stayed  until  the  appeil 
should  be  disposed  of. 

Butter  axd  Milk  Adulteration. 

Edward  Bennett,  grocer  and  cheesemonger,  of  109 
Kentish  Town  Road,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  for  selling  *  butter  *  adulterated 
with  80  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat.  There  was  a  further 
summons  against  him  for  selling  milk  diluted  with  15  per 
cent,  of  added  water.  Mr.  De  Rutzen  imposed  a  penalty 
of  5/.  in  each  case,  with  costs. 

Bennett  Opie,  cheesemonger,  of  105  Fortess  Road,  wis 
summoned  for  selling  *  butter  *  adulterated  with  foreip 
fat  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent.  A  fine  of  5/.,  with  costs, 
was  imposed. 

Thomas  Draper,  dairyman,  of  129  Fortess  Road,  ap» 
peared  in  ans-.ver  to  two  summonses  charging  him  via 
selling  '  butter '  containing  65  per  cent,  of  foreign  &t, 
and  milk  diluted  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  of  tdded 
water.  A  fine  of  5/.,  with  costs,  was  inflicted  in  etdi 
case. 

Thomas  Prenck,  dairyman,  of  153  Highgate  Road,  «$ 
fined  5/.  and  costs  for  selling  milk  deficient  in  butter-bt 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

At  Stratford  petty  sessions,  WHliam  Maisb,  a  dairyman, 
of  2  Thornhill  Road,  Leyton,  was  sammoned  by  Captain 
Kittoe,  an  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drags  Act,  for 
selling  milk  not  of  the  nature,  snbstance,  and  qoahtyof 
the  article  demanded.  Captain  Kittoe  deposed  to  pn^ 
chasing  a  pint  and  a  half  of  niiti%  a  third  of  vlucli  being 
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sent  to  the  public  analyst  was  found  to  be  adulterated  to 
the  extent  of  28  per  cent  of  added  water.  Defendant 
pleaded  that  he  sold  the  milk  just  as  he  received  it,  and 
added  that  be  could  not  sell  good  milk  if  he  did  not  get 
it.  Captain  Kit  toe  said  that  on  November  14  last  de- 
fendant was  fined  2ar.  for  a  similar  offence.  The  Bench 
said  the  only  mitigation  they  could  grant  would  be  to 
reduce  the  full  fine  of  20/.  to  one  of  5/.  and  costs. 

Thomas  Child,  a  dairyman,  of  Church  Road,  Leyton, 
was  summoned  for  a  similar  offence  (the  adulteration  being 
20  per  cent,  added  water),  and  as  it  was  the  first  offence 
was  only  fined  20s,  and  the  costs. 

William  Munster,  of  Woodhouse  Road,  Leytonstone, 
was  also  summoned  for  adulterating  milk.  Mr.  Benson, 
an  inspector  under  the  Act,  deposed  to  purchasing  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  milk  on  January  25  last  ;  and,  forwarding  a 
third  part  to  the  public  analyst,  it  was  certified  to  be 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  Defendant,  who 
pleaded  that  he  sold  the  milk  exactly  as  he  purchased  it, 
was  fined  20s,  and  the  costs. 

At  Manchester,  Peter  Snelson,  of  Mouldsworth,  near 
Chester,  was  fined  20/.  and  costs  for  selling  milk  adul- 
terated with  18  per  cent,  of  water.  He  had  previously 
been  fined  10/.  and  costs  for  a  similar  offence. 

At  Brentford  Petty  Sessions  William  F.  Goatley, 
Hounslow,  was  charged  with  selling  as  butter  an  article 
containing  no  butter  whatever.  The  purchaser,  in  the 
employ  of  the  food  inspector,  asked  for  butter,  and  the 
compound  sold  consisted  exclusively  of  foreign  fats  (not 
butter),  water,  and  salt.  Mr.  Glossop,  chairman  of  the 
Bench,  pointed  out  that  the  article  was  purchaseable  at 
6^,  and  could  be  sold  with  profit  at  jd,  or  8</.,  whereas 
it  was  actually  vended  at  is.  2d,  per  lb.  Defendant  was 
fined  10/.  John  Jones,  grocer,  Hounslow,  was  also  fined 
10/.  for  a  like  offence. 

Drainage  Case. 

An  interesting  and  important  case  has  been  heard  in 
the  Dumbarton  Small  Debt  Court,  in  which  Patrick  Smith 
Dunn,  shipowner,  Glasgow,  sued  Jas.  King  W^alker,  house 
agent,  for  19/.  $;.,  restricted  to  12/.,  in  name  of  loss  and 
damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  as  tenant  of  a  dwelling- 
house  called  Thistle  Bank,  Lenzie,  belonging  to  defendant, 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  drainage  and  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  said  house,  whereby  the  health 
of  the  inmates  suffered,  who  in  consequence  were  com- 
pelled, in  June  or  July  1883,  to  leave  that  house  for  some 
time  when  the  drains  were  being  repaired.  For  all  this 
the  plaintiff  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable,  in  respect 
that  the  same  was  caused  through  his  fault  and  negligence, 
his  attention  having  been  repeatedly  called  thereto.  The 
items  in  the  account  due  by  defendant  to  plaintiff  are  : — 
Dr.  Smith's  account,  paid  by  plaintiff,  eight  visits  at  5^., 
2/.  ;  account  of  W.  P.  Bucban,  sanitary  engineer,  for 
report  on  drainage,  paid  by  plaintiff,  l/.  5^.  ;  rent  of  a 
house  at  the  coast  for  one  month,  during  which  time  the 
house  at  Lenzie  was  untenable  while  defendant's  trades- 
men were  executing  the  necessary  repairs. 

Defendant  denied  all  liability. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  at  Whit- Sunday 
1880  the  plaintiff  became  tenant  of  Thistle  Bank,  Lenzie. 
Shortly  after  he  took  occupancy  the  plaintiff  found  it 
necessary  to  write  on  four  separate  occasions  to  Mr. 
Walker,  complaining  about  offensive  smells  in  the  bath- 
room and  the  lobby.  In  June  1883  plaintiff  had  occasion  to 
go  from  home,  and  on  his  return  found  three  of  his  chil- 
dren very  seriously  ill,  and  his  medical  attendant  (Dr. 
Smith)  insisted  that  the  illness  was  caused  by  bad  drainage. 
Information  was  at  once  sent  to  the  defendant,  who  replied 
verbally  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  could  do  anything  he  liked, 
as  the  defendant  did  not  intend  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  W.  Paton  Buchan,  sanitary  engineer,  was 
engaged  to  inspect  the  pipes  at  the  house,  and,  notwith- 
stiAding  that  intimation  of  the  inspection  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Walker,  he  did  not  send  a  representative.  Mr. 
Buchan  reported  that  he  oonsideced  that  the  drains  or  pipes 


in  connection  with  the  house  were  leaking  inside  of  the 
house  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
After  the  report  had  been  sent  to  the  defendant,  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  architect,  visited  the  house,  and  ordered  a  complete 
alteration  of  the  drains.  The  plaintiff  went  to  the  sea- 
coast  for  a  month,  until  the  repairs  could  be  executed,  on 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  considered  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  family  to  remain  in  the  house.  The  doctor 
did  not  think  that  it  was  caused  by  the  sewage  gas  preva- 
lent in  Kirkintilloch.  He  admitted  that  the  diphtheritic 
throats  might  have  been  got  infectiously.  The  tradesmen 
who  executed  the  work  stated  that  they  had  cleaned  the 
cesspool,  and  put  in  an  air-trap,  and  altered  the  drains  so 
that  the  drains  would  not  pass  through  the  house.  These 
alterations  were  carried  out  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Turnbull. 

The  Sheriff,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  children  had  suffered  from  bad 
drainage,  and  he  awarded  that  item  in  the  account  refer- 
ing  to  Dr.  Smith's.  Exact  notice  should  have  been  given 
of  the  hour  at  which  Mr.  Buchan  was  going  to  make  in- 
spection of  the  drains.  He  disallowed  that  part  of  the 
account.  The  evidence  given  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
repairs  could  have  been  executed  in  three  days ;  and, 
although  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  a  house  at  the 
coast  for  a  month,  he  gave  2/.  for  temporary  premises. 
Decree  for  4/.,  with  30J.  expenses. 

Bad  Meat  Cases. 

At  Haoley,  George  Cooper,  a  butcher,  has  been  sent  to 
two  months'  hard  labour,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  for 
exposing  bad  meat  for  sale  in  Hanley  Market.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  prisoner  purchased  the  carcase  of  a 
cow,  which  had  been  accidentally  strangled,  for  4/.,  and 
offered  the  meat  for  sale  at  the  usual  price.  The  authorities 
seized  230  lbs.  from  his  stall,  some  of  it  being  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition. 

Defective  Drainage  and  Scotch  Law. 

Evidence  was  adduced  before  Sheriff  Murray  in  a  small- 
debt  action  of  considerable  importance  to  proprietors,  and 
which  arose  from  a  defective  drain.  The  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Wm.  Robertson,  Hillhead,  sued  Mr.  John  Neilson, 
builder,  Glasgow,  for  12/.  From  the  complaint  it  appears 
that  defendant  was,  in  Sept.  1877,  employed  to  alter  the 
drains  in  plaintiff's  house.  The  summons  bore  that  *  the 
work  was  done  in  a  defective,  insufficient,  and  untrades- 
manlike  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  obnoxious  gases 
were  emitted  to  the  danger  of  life  and  health.*  Plaintiff 
estimated  that  he  had  suffered  loss  to  the  extent  of  30/. , 
including  outlays  of  17/.  &r.  incurred  in  remedying  these 
defects.  It  was  not  till  May  1883— the  work  being 
below  ground— that  the  defects  were  discovered.  The 
damage  was  restricted  to  12/.  Mr.  Robertson  having 
spoken  to  the  contract  and  to  being  annoyed  with  smells 
for  some  time  in  the  house,  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  engi- 
neer for  the  Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  Society,  was 
examined  as  a  witness.  He  stated  that  in  May  1883  he 
was  asked  to  make  an  examination  of  the  drains  in  Mr. 
Robertson's  house,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  pipes  had 
not  been  properly  cemented.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Messrs. 
W.  &  P.  Miller,  said  he  examined  the  drains  in  Mr. 
Robertson's  house.  He  found  that  they  had  been  badly- 
laid  and  badly  jointed.  For  the  defence  a  witness  stated 
that  he  had  assisted  to  lay  the  pipes,  and  that  the  work 
had  been  done  in  a  tradesmanlike  manner.  He  had  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  laying  drains.  The  drains 
were  properly  cemented  and  fixed  up.  Mr.  Neilson,  the 
defendant,  said  he  got  special  instructions  to  carry  the 
pipes  through  the  house.  He  did  not  allow  any  broken 
pipes  to  be  used,  and  the  work  was  executed  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  detaib  connected  with  the  jointing 
were  all  properly  attended  to.  From  1877  till  1883  he 
had  had  heard  no  compbint,  and  the  pipes  had  been  taken 
out  without  his  havicg  seen  them.  The  Sheriff  held  that 
circumstances  which  came  to  light  in^^the  oourK  of  the 
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evidence  proved  that  there  were  original  defects  in  the 
laying  of  the  pipes,  and  as  the  present  action  was  simply 
for  compensation  for  putting  right  what  was  originally 
defective,  he  found  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  the  sum  claimed 
— viz,  12/. 


BRIEF  NOTES   OF   USEFUL  CASES. 

Highway. 

1883.  Amesbury  Guardians  v.  Wilts  JJ,  *  Highway 
Act,  1878,*  §  13 — Expenses  of  removal  of  snow  from  main 
road  held  expenses  the  half  of  which  could  be  recovered 
from  County  Authority.  (52  L.J.,  M.C.,  64  ;  L.R.,  10 
Q.B.D.,  480.) 

Hospital  Com.Viittee. 

1883.  Benthall  v.  E,  of  Kilmorey,  Action  by 
Resident  Medical  Officer  to  restrain  Hospital  Committee 
from  dismissing  him.  There  being  a  Trust  Deed  and 
plaintiff  having  proceeded  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  (see  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  137,  §  17) 
held  that  he  was  without  remedy.  (L.R.,  25  Ch.D.,  39  ; 
49  L.T.,  127.) 

Powers  of  Highway  Board. 

1883.  Billericay  n,B,^  Inre.  Although  a  Highway 
Board  becomes  dissolved  pendente  litc^  it  is  nevertheless 
entitled  to  recover  the  unpaid  costs  of  an  Appeal.  (52 
L.J.,  M.C.,  124.) 

Sewers. 

1883.  Bird  V.  Brentford  Union,  Application  for 
Injunction  to  restrain  entry  on  land  to  lay  a  sewer  under 
the  'Public  Health  Act,  1875,'  §  16,  no  proper  statutory 
notice  having  been  given  previously.  On  it  being  shown 
that  a  notice  had  been  given  five  days  after  the  entry  and 
that  no  real  inconvenience  had  been  caused,  Injunction 
refused.     [Times,  July  2,  1883.) 

Scavenging. 
1883.  Corrie  v.  RedJin,  Action  by  Freeholder  for 
damage  done  to  his  estate  by  a  Leaseholder  excavating  soil 
and  filling  up  the  holes  with  scavengers*  refuse— Damages 
awarded,  2,000/.,  and  Injunction  to  remove  the  refuse  and 
restore  good  soil.     {Times,  June  26,  1883.) 

Common. 
1883.  George  v.  Ly sight.    Common  of    Pasture — Local 
kci  securing  rights  of  recreation — Turf  diminished  by  acts 
of  adjoining  owners— Action  for  damages  held  not  main- 
tainable.    (49  L.T.,  49 ;  47  J. P.,  696.) 

Market  Rating. 
1883.     London,  Mayor,  v.   Greenwich  Assessment  Com- 
mittee,    Lai  rage  dues   held   rateable  as  being  connected 
with  the  soil.     (48  L.T.,  437  ;  47  J.P.,  420.) 

Rating  of  Unlet  Land. 
1883.  Pembroke  v.  IP/  Overseers,  Grass  land  not 
being  occupied  by  a  tenant.  Rate  demanded  from  owner — 
Held  that  overseers  could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
render  owner  liable  by  inserting  his  name  in  Rate-book 
after  the  Rate  had  been  allowed  without  his  name  appear- 
ing.    (47  J. P..  359) 

Commons. 

1883.  Reg,  v.  Pritchard,  Hampstead  Heath  By- 
Laws— Summons  for  breach  thereof  dismissed  by  Justices 
on  defendant  setting  up  and  establishing  a  claim  of  right 
to  play  cricket  at  locus  in  ^w^— Held  that  the  Justices 
were  justified  in  ignoring  a  By-law  under  an  Act  which, 
though  it  authorised  By-laws  being  framed,  yet  saved  all 
existing  rights.     [Times,  Dec.  12,  1883.) 

Audit. 

1883.  Re^,  v.  White,  Overseers  held  not  entitled  to 
oppose  a  Bill  in  Parliament  at  the  cost  of  the  Rates, 
although  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  have  put  special  charges 
on  the  Poor  Rate  of  the  parish.  (52  L.J.,  M.C.,  128  ; 
L.R.,  11  Q.B.D.,  309;  49L.T.,  183;  47J.P.»  74i.) 


Stopping  up  of  Highway. 

18S3.  Reg,  y.  Yeadon,  Proposed  stopping  up  of  a 
highway— A  notice  of  objection  stating  that  the  proposal 
would  be  an  '  inconvenience '  held  snfficiently  explicit,  and 
that  the  appeal  might  be  beard  on  such  notice.  (47  J. P., 
260.) 

Sewer. 

1883.  Sandgate  L,B,  v.  Lenney,  Sewer  carried 
through  private  land— Covenant  in  deed  granting  Board 
access  to  sewer  held  not  broken  by  defendant  merely  by 
building  over  a  portion  of  the  ground,  seeing  that  reason- 
ably convenient  access  to  sewer  could  still  be  had  at  all 
times.     (Times,  Aug.  2,  1883.) 

Rate. 
1883.     Watson,  Kipling,  &*  Co,,  In  re,     Occapation  by 
a  liquidator  held  under  the  circumstances  not  beneficial, 
and  Rates  not  recoverable  in  full,     (52  L.J.,  Ch.,  473 ; 
L.R.,  23Ch.D.,  500;  49L.T.,  115.) 


REVIEWS. 

Hops  and  Hop-Pickers,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Y.    Strattox. 

London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Pp.  191. 
The  author  of  this  useful  little  book  is  the  rector  of  1 
Kentish  village  which  is  annually  exposed  to  the  irruptions 
of  hop-pickers  from  the  metropolis.  The  scenes  of  vice, 
misery,  and  degradation  which  the  presence  of  these  un- 
welcome visitors  entails  have  deeply  impressed  Mr. 
Stratton  with  the  necessity  of  some  systematic  efforts  being 
made  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
hoppers.  He  gives  in  his  book  an  interesting  account  of 
the  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  philanthropic 
societies  and  by  the  growers  themselves  with  this  object ; 
but  he  arrives  at  the  not  difficult  conclusion  that  a  ve^ 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  habits  of  the  very  poor  can  affect  to  be 
surprised  at  the  description  which  Mr.  Stratton  gives  of 
their  encampments  in  hop-garden«.  Considering  the 
scandalous  indifference  which  growers  oden  manifest  to 
the  housing  of  their  pickers,  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
tamination which  results  from  the  overcrowding  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  With  many  of  Mr.  Stratton's  suggestions 
we  have  no  immediate  interest,  though  most  of  tnem  ap- 
pear wise  and  useful.  Our  chief  concern  is  necessarily 
with  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  hop-picking. 

It  may  probably  be  admitted  that  bad  and  improper  as 
the  accommodation  is,  it  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
•  homes '  in  the  slums  of  London  which  the  people  \xtt 
left  behind  them.  But  two  blacks  do  not  make  one 
white.  The  evil  of  overcrowding,  with  all  its  attendant 
mischiefs,  is  one  to  be  attacked  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ;  and  Mr.  Stratton's  pages  make  it  clear  that  at 
least  reasonable  decency  can  ht  secured  without  appre- 
ciable cost  to  the  grower. 

The  author  feels  keenly  the  failure  of  permissive  legis- 
lation with  regard^  to  the  making  of  by-laws  concerning 
hop-pickers.  On  one  ground  and  another  a  great  many 
local  authorities  have  neglected  to  make  the  by-laws  first 
authorised  by  the  Sanitary  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1874, 
and  there  are  at  present  no  powers  to  compel  them  to 
make,  and,  what  is  the  important  thing,  to  enforce  such 
by-laws.  He  gives  a  dismaJ  picture  of  the  prevarications 
of  some  of  the  authorities,  and  he  regards  as  the  only 
effectual  remedy  the  compulsory  making  by  all  local 
authorities  '  of  districts  visited  by  persons  employe  i  in 
the  picking  of  hops,  of  fruit,  and  of  planting  or  picking 
vegetables,'  of  by-laws  for  securing  the  decent  lodging 
and  accommodation  of  such  persons. 

The  agitation  for  the  substitution  of  compaUion  for 
permission  in  clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  a  pretty 
steady  one,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  is  well  fbonded. 
But  its  advocates  appear  to  foiget  that  oompnboiy  legisla- 
tion may  be  as  much  of  it  deadUletter  as 'pemisife 
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legislation  unless  there  is  in  the  background  a  specially 
wakeful  central  authority  to  hold  the  rc!d  over  recalcitrant 
local  boards.  Our  system  of  local  government  all  tends 
to  decentralisation,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  certainly  require  a  powerful  tonic  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  override  the  expressed  wishes  and  intentions 
of  local  authorities.  We  would  counsel  Mr.  Stratton, 
therefore,  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  nominal 
stringency  of  the  law,  but  rather  upon  the  gradual  in- 
fluence of  those  philanthropic  and  moral  agencies  in 
which  he  has  played  so  conspicuous  and  beneficent  a  part. 


The  Distribution  of  the  Poor  in  I^ndon,  By  Hugh 
MacCallam.  London  :  E.  W.  Allen,  Pp.  1 1.  This 
pamphlet  is  the  work  of  an  amiable  philanthropist  rather 
than  of  a  practical  reformer.  The  driving  out  of  the  poor 
from  the  midst  of  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  has  certainly 
not  been  an  unmixed  bltssing  ;  but  we  tear  that  reverting 
to  the  times  when  •  the  poor  dwelleis  in  the  heart  of  London 
could  reach  the  West  End  by  an  easy  walk'  would  not 
help  forward  the  question  much. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  NEW  FOOD-WARMER  AND  NIGHT-LIGHT 
OF  THE  SILBER  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

This  useful  addition  to  nursery  or  sick-room  appliances 
differs  in  one  essential  point  from  others  intended  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  arrangement  of  the  light  or  heat 
generator  rendering  it  available  at  all  times  as  a  hand- 
lamp,  as  the  appended  illustration  shows.  A  polished 
wooden  base  supports  two  ornamental  standards,  on  the 


top  of  which  is  fixed  a  strong  tin  cylinder  with  a  hole  in  the 
vnder  part  and  a  range  of  smaller  ones  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  upper  part.  Into  this  is  placed  another  tin 
vessel  to  hold  water,  the  heat  from  the  lamp  passing 
between  the  two  vessels,  and  out  of  the  smaller  holes. 
Into  the  water  holder  is  inserted  the  glazed  earthenware 
Ibod-warmer.    The  hunp,  an  ordinary  glass  night-lamp 


with  chimney,  and  handle  to  enable  it  10  be  car* 
ried  about,  has  a  flat  wick  and  burns  petroleum  or 
other  mineral  oil.  The  heat  which  can  be  obtained 
from  this  lamp  is  capable  of  rai-ing  any  liquid  to 
boiling  point  if  required.  The  cost  of  burning  is  about 
one-fourth  th?t  of  night-lights,  and  it  gives  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  light,  indeed  quite  sufficient  at  all 
times  for  a  nursery,  thus  fulfilling  a  double  function,  and 
so  saving  expense.  Should  the  light  be  required  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  any 
other  portion  and  replaced  when  done  with,  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  often  be  found  very  useful.  In  cases  of 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  affeciions,  by  removing  the  food- 
warmer  and  having  a  lid  with  a  small  tube  made  to  the 
tin  vessel,  filling  this  wi'h  water  and  adding  a  few  drops 
of  sanitas  oil  or  other  medicated  preparation,  a  vaporiser 
is  improvised  suitable  to  the  case,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  moistened  with  beneficial  effect  to  the  patient. 
This  night-lamp  can  be  seen  in  action  and  obtained  at  the 
company's  dep6t  in  Whitecross  Street. 


BUILDING    MATERIALS    FOR    ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  interest  is  aroused  by  the  ques- 
tion of  housing  the  poor,  and  when  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  number  of  buildings  must  shortly  be  commenced 
to  meet  its  just  demands  and  to  replace  the  dilapidated 
houses  that  will  be  taken  down,  not  only  in  London 
but  in  other  cities,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some 
new  and  good  varieties  of  constructive  materials. 
Although  in  some  few  places  stone  is  largely  used  in 
house  building,  brick  is,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed, 
always  will  be,  by  far  the  most  important  material  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  the  best,  if  well  made  and  of  good 
material.  Cottages  and  mansions  are  alike  main'y  con- 
structed of  it,  though  of  different  qualities,  and  many 
know  too  well  the  injurious  effects  that  arise  from  the 
use  of  the  inferior  kinds  annually  incorporated  into  the 
cheaper  class  of  dwellings.  It  is  as  essential  that 
the  artisan's  house  should  be  constructed  of  as  sound 
material  as  that  of  his  more  wealthy  neighbour,  but 
excessive  competition,  and  that  inordinate  desire  to  cheapen 
everything,  which  is  a  feature  of  our  time,  has  be- 
come a  serious  evil,  and  one  that  should  certainly  be 
arrested  in  house  building.  Sanitary  bricks  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  and  of  almost  inexhiustible  supply,  can 
now  be  obtained  at  a  price  that  should  satisfy  the  most 
mercenary  advocate  of  cheapness,  and  can  therefore  be 
used  for  the  commonest  class  of  house,  while  they  are 
equally  suitable  to  the  mansion,  being  made,  though  of 
the  same  clay,  of  superior  finish  for  high-class  work.  It  is 
to  Devonshire  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  accession 
to  our  resources  in  building  materialf.  The  traveller  who 
takes  train  at  Newton  Abbot  cannot  fail  to  notice  as  he 
passes  Heathfield  station,  two  tall  chimney  stacks  built 
of  a  beautiful  light-coloured  brick,  and  other  buildings 
denoting  that  an  industry  of  some  magnitude  is  being  car- 
ried on  ;  these  are  part  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Candy  & 
Co.,  Limited.  The  clays  here  deposited  are  rich  in  silica 
(Candy  &  Co.'s  showing  by  analysis  to  contain  as  high  as 
87  per  cent.)  whereby  twisting  and  warping  is  avoided, 
and  the  material  can  be  safely  fired  until  it  beco-nes  a 
non-absorbent  and  semi-vitreous  body.  From  this  ex- 
ceelingly  fine  body  C.  &  Co.  manufacture  their  non- 
absorbent  and  semi-vitreous  terra-cotia,  of  flint-like 
hardness,  not  liable  to  vegetate,  or  get  dingy  and  sooty, 
like  Bath  or  Portland  stone,  but  will  retain  its  freshness 
and  purity  of  colour,  because,  not  having  a  porous  surface 
like  stone,  it  does  not  holJ  soDt  and  other  impurities,  is 
fire-proof  as  well  as  frost-proof,  and  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  imperishable.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  property  acquired  by  this  firm  contains  in  all  pro- 
bability the  finest  specimens  of  those  materials  throughout 
the  British  Isles.     At  the  works,  knoim  by  the  name 
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of  the  Great  Western  Potteries,  the  clays  are  worked  from 
the  open,  as  pits,  and  not  from  mines  ;  hence  the  raising 
of  the  crude  material  is  accomplished  with  greater  ease,  less 
expense,  and  without  injury  or  danger  to  life  or  limb  of 
the  workers.  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  Devonshire  clays,  and  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  last  year, 
gave  some  very  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this 
formation,  a  portion  of  which  he  considers  to  belong  to 
the  Lower  Miocene  period,  and  another  to  the  Glacial. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  material 
when  it  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  it  in  its  crude 
state  are  constantly  being  exported  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  vessels,  on  account  of  its  capability  of  withstand- 
ing the  most  powerful  acids,  and  as  much  or  more  is 
annually  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  the  china  clay  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  other  ware.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a 
clay  of  such  valuable  attributes  should  be  used  for  making 
common  bricks,  yet  such  is  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the 
supply,  both  here  and  at  the  other  works  of  Messrs. 
Candy  &  Co.  at  Marland,  near  Torrington,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Dartmoor,  that  not  only  can  the  first-named  demands 
be  met,  but  cheap  wire-cut,  and  higher  classes  of  bricks, 
sanitary  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  terra-cotta  work  generally, 
can  be  turned  out  in  enormous  quantities,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  at  the  Great  Western  Potteries  alone,  even 
with  a  largely  increased  demand,  sufficient  clay  of  this 
fine  quality  exists  to  last  the  firm  for  at  least  150  years. 
The  terra-cotta  bricks  can  be  sold  at  a  price  but 
little  in  excess  of  the  common  building  brick  used  in 
London  ;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  their  imperish- 
able features,  they  are  considerably  cheaper,  independent 
of  their  sanitary  character.  Of  a  somewhat  creamy  colour, 
they  are  technically  named  a  warm-tinted  buff,  and  have  a 
most  pleasing  appearance.  From  the  composition  of  the 
clay  they  are  damp-proof,  and  distinguished  as  'granite 
vitrified,'  this  latter  feature  being  obtained  without  the 
admixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  such  as  metallic 
oxides,  largely  used  in  the  making  of  so-called  vitreous 
bricks,  which  are,  however,  only  *  vitrified '  to  a  certain 
distance  from  the  surface,  while  in  the  Candy  brick  this 
feature  runs  entirely  through,  and  so  intensely  hard  do 
'  they  become  in  firing,  that  glass  may  actually  be  cut  by 
their  sharp  edges.  It  will  hence  be  readily  understood 
that  their  power  of  resisting  enormous  pressure  is  very 
great,  as  proved  by  Kirkaldy's  tests,  and  for  this  feature 
they  have  been  recently  used  by  the  Government  for  the 
construction  of  docks.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
ordinary  building  brick  absorbs  about  one  pound  of  water, 
and  that  consequently  100,000  will  hold  in  suspension  over 
40  tons  of  water,  the  value  of  this  brick,  from  a  sanitary 
point,  is  still  more  apparent.  But  when  the  moulded  and 
fancy  qualities,  which  are  only  the  same  brick  of  superior 
finish,  are  in  question,  their  economical  features  are  the 
more  apparent,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  these  classes  that  the 
firm  more  particularly  pride  themselves.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  their  terra-cotta  productions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fine  light-coloured  clay  already  mentioned,  the 
Great  Western  Estate  contains  a  red  clay  of  similar 
quality,  as  yet  almost  un worked.  This,  when  fired,  pro- 
duces that  tint  of  red  brick,  known  as  the  *  Queen 
Anne'  red,  and  it  is  equally  valuable  as  a  sanitary  clay. 
There  is  still  another  element  in  this  deposit  in  the  form 
of  a  valuable  fire  clay,  which  is  of  so  pure  a  quality  that 
large  orders  are  constantly  being  received  for  it,  and  the 
Government,  having  satisfied  themselves  of  its  worth,  are 
patronising  it  for  the  forges  and  melting  furnaces  at  the 
various  dockyards  in  preference  to  what  they  have 
hitherto  used.  One  machine  in  constant  use  turns  out 
4,000  bricks  per  hour. 

The  foregoing  details  will  be  useful  to  architects  and 
builders  seeking  for  constructive  materials  which  shall  be 
at  the  same  time  of  a  beautiful  appearauce,  sound,  and 
durable. 


JAFFREVS  PATENT  GRATE. 
In  the  Sanitary  Record  for  Oct.  15,  1883,  a  detailed 
description  with  illustrations  was  given  of  a  comparatively 
new  fuel-economising  and  smoke-consuming  grate,  mami- 
factured  at  Manchester.  The  apparatus  is  the  invention 
of  a  Mr.  Jaffrey,  of  that  city,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  held  there  in  the  spring  of 
1882,  where  it  was  awarded  a  silver  medal«  the  highest 
bestowed  on  anything  exhibited — its  performances,  accord- 
ing to  the  oflScial  tests,  having  been  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  Notwithstanding  these  results,  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  this  grate  passed  considered  that  improve- 
ments could  be  introduced  into  it  that  would  increase 
its  efficiency  as  a  fuel  economiser  and  smoke  consaiper 
The  description  published  in  the  Sanitary  Record 
pointed  out  these  alterations,  and  since  that  date  a 
company  has  been  formed  under  the  title  at  head,  and 
premises  have  been  teken  at  No.  6  Charing  Cross,  where 
the  grate  can  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  and  where,  from 
others  unfixed,  the  entire  principle  on  which  its  arrange- 
ments are  based  is  shown  and  explained  to  visitors. 
One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  the  makers  is  its 
ready  adaptability  to  most  existing  grate  fronts,  while  in 
matter  of  embellishment  it  is  capable  of  ornamentation  to 
almost  any  extent. 


THE  THOMPSON  SMOKECONSUMING  GRATE 
One  of  the  most  promising  features  in  connection  with 
the  movement  for  the  abatement  of  smoke  has  been  tbe 
introduction  of  appliances  for  that  purpose  by  persons  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  manufacture  of  grates  or  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  intro- 
duced many  instances  of  this  character,  and  since  its  close 
publicity  to  other  inventions  has  been  given  in  our  columns 
having  a  similar  origin.  The  one  now  under  notice  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  inventor,  .Mr.  H.  Thompson,  of  Mar- 
quis Road,  Canonbury,  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
subject  prior  to  the  exhibition,  when  he  exhibited  a  grate 
based  upon  smoke-consuming  principles.  Since  that  time  be 
has  laboured  in  the  same  field  of  usefulness,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  the  grate  in  question.  At  no  distant  date  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  present  illustrations  of  it  in  its  present  form  and 
with  other  modifications  in  contemplation  by  the  inventor. 
Divested  of  all  technical  bearings,  the  difference  between 
this  and  ordinary  open  grates  is  that,  in  place  of  putting 
the  coal  on  the  top  or  front  of  the  fire,  it  is  placed  in  a 
small  chamber  at  the  back,  where  it  becomes  heated  and 
coked  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  by  an  automatic 
mechanical  motion  is  sent  into  the  body  of  the  fire-basket 
The  fire  by  this  means  is  always  clear  and  bright,  throws 
out  great  heat,  and  practically  consumes  the  smoke.  An 
important  point  in  the  invention  is  that  grates  made  on 
this  principle  can  be  produced  at  but  small  cost  in  excess 
of  the  cheapest  class  of  register  grates,  a  point  of  great 
economic  importance,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  who  seek  to  improve  our  existing  arrangements. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[A  U  commuHtcaii^HS  must  htar  tJu  tignaturt  of  tk€  writer, 
HOt  necessarily  for ^ttbluatioH.'i 


VENTILATION. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks  on  p.  421,  and  if 
his  system  could  really  do  all  that  he  claims  for  it,  and 
were  truly  an  inexpensive  system,  it  ought  to  be  widely 
adopted  \  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  particularly  recommended  their  systems  sod 
appliances  as  being  infallible  cures  have  been  imposing 
either  upon  themselves,  or  upon  the  public,  or  upoD  both, 
for  when  practical  trial  has  been  mMJe^  in  lome  ctsesefcn 
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in  the  presence  of  the  patentees  or  pseudo-philanthropists 
themselves,  the  appliances  refused  often  to  act  satis- 
factorily, and  would  be  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
they  were  warranted  to  da 

I  think  Mr.  Thompson  claims  too  much  for  his  system, 
and  I  consider  it  unnecessarily  expensive.  Rooms  of 
dwelling-houses  can  be  much  better  ventilated  by  using 
the  chimney  already  in  than  going  to  the  expense  of 
building  or  putting  in  a  special  extra  flue  in  the  way  he 
proposes.  Moreover,  might  I  ask  Mr.  Thompson  how  he 
is  going  to  get  the  sun  to  shine  at  night,  when  it  is  most 
wanted  to  heat  up  his  slates  and  pipes  to  make  his  system 
work?  \V.  P.  BucHAN. 

Gla«;gow, 
March  4,  1884. 


THE   HOUSING  OF  THE   POOR. 


Improved  Workmen's  Dwellings  in  Leeds. — Mr. 
J.  N.  Sharp  has  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponte- 
fract  Lane,  Leeds,  healthy,  compact,  and  convenient 
houses,  constructed  of  good  materials  and  at  such  a  price 
as  to  admit  of  a  fair  return  for  the  outlay  with  rents  at 
4J.  io</.,  4J.  3</.,  and  35.  Zd.  per  week,  these  sums  in  each 
case  including  the  rales.  There  are  fifty-six  *  through 
houses,'  each  of  which  has  two  cellars  in  the  basement,  a 
sitting-room  and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
above  there  are  two  bedrooms,  and  an  attic  9^  yards  by 
4  yatds.  Each  house  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  copper  cylinder  in  connection  with  the  hot-water 
apparatus  being  fixed  in  a  corner  of  a  wardrobe  in  one  of 
the  bedrooms.  In  the  attic  there  is  a  bath,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  taps.  Each  house  is  also  fitted  with  a  steam 
washer,  which  must  prove  a  great  advantage.  In  front 
there  is  a  small  piece  of  garden-ground  and  a  closet.  For 
such  houses  a  rent  of  4J.  lod.  per  week,  clear  of  rales,  is 
charged.  The  second  size  of  houses  contain  cellars, 
kitchen,  scullery  with  hot  and  cold  water  taps  and  steam 
washer,  two  bedrooms  (one  with  a  wardrobe),  and  a  large 
attic  with  a  bath.  There  are  sixty-three  houses  of  this 
description,  which  are  let  at  a  rent  of  4^.  3^.  per  week, 
clear  of  rates.  There  are  thirteen  houses  of  a  smaller  size, 
•which  have  cellar,  kitchen  with  hot  and  cold  water  taps 
and  steam  washer,  a  bedroom  containing  a  wardrobe,  and 
an  attic  with  a  bath.  For  these  the  rent  is  3^.  8^.  per 
week  clear  of  rates.  The  drainage  of  these  dwellings  is 
carried  out  on  the  latest  principle,  special  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sewer  gas  into  them.  Mr.  J. 
Cropper,  M.P.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recently 
visited  these  houses,  and  stated  that  the  convenience,  for 
the  low  price,  surpassed  his  experience,  which  was  large. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Sharp  has  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  respectable  tenants  ;  and .  the  I^eds 
Mercury^  whence  this  account  is  abridged,  points  out  that 
if  other  builders  would  follow  his  example,  the  problem 
how  to  provide  cheap  and  healthy  houses  for  artisans 
would  soon  be  solved,  at  least  so  far  as  Leeds  is 
concerned. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  lecture  session  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northampton  Club,  Northampton  Square, 
Clerkenwell,  Lord  William  Compton  referred  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  London  poor  as  he  had  found  them  not  only  on 
the  estates  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  in 
Clerkenwell,  but  generally  throughout  the  metropolis.  He 
did  not  think,  he  said,  that  the  Royal  Commission  about 
to  be  constituted  would  prove  of  any  very  great  use  or 
learn  much  more  as  to  the  housing  of  the  London  poor  than 
was  already  known.  He  believed  the  existing  laws  were 
sufficient  to  remove  roost,  if  not  all,  the  evils  complained 
of,  but  in  his  visits  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis  he 
discovered  that  the  local  authorities  had,  as  a  role,  failed 
to  enforce  the  laws  with  the  administration  of  whidi  they 


were  entrusted.  Clerkenwell  compared  tolerably  favour- 
ably with  other  districts,  but  there  were  many  underground 
kitchens  in  that  parish  which  should  be  declared  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  chief  evils  from  which  the  poor 
suffered  were  high  rents,  the  dilapidated  state  of  their 
dwellings,  and  overcrowding.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Royal  Commission  to  know  from  the  industrial  classes 
themselves  what  they  would  deem  a  fair  rent  for  the  im- 
proved accommodation  they  needed.  The  very  poor  were 
unable  to  pay  the  rents  required  for  model  dwellings,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  workmen  should  be  provided  with 
houses  near  their  work,  where  they  could  dine,  and  exer- 
cise control  over  their  own  households.  He  objected  to 
middle  men— sub-tenants — those  between  the  owners  and 
the  actual  tenants,  who  exacted  most  exorbitant  rents  from 
the  poor  for  the  wretched  accommodation  they  afforded. 
He  thought  the  poor  needed  an  improved  water  supply  and 
cheap  baths  and  washhouses  (see  p.  432),  and  he  also  sug- 
gested that  the  police  might  be  empowered,  with  reason- 
able safe-guards  securing  due  liberty  of  the  subject,  to 
inspect  tenements  where  overcrowding;  and  unsanitary 
conditions  were  suspected  to  exist.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Lord  Compton  intimated  his  willingness  to 
receive  any  suggestions  in  writing  from  his  audience  on  this 
subject,  and  pass  them  on  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company. 
At  the  forty-first  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company.  Sir 
Sydney  H,  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the 
report  read  stated  that  the  capital  account  now  amounted 
to  462,500/.,  and  37,500/.  more  had  been  called  up. 
Loans  had  been  received  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  amounting  to  327,000/.,  and  671,000/. 
more  was  expected  from  them,  for  other  works  to  be  at 
once  undertaken.  The  revenue  account  showed  a  profit 
of  14,743/.,  admitting  of  the  usual  dividend  of  5  per 
cent.,  carrying  3,000/.  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  55,500/.  Fifteen  months  ago  plans  and  speci- 
fications had  been  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  respecting  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings  in 
Mint  Street,  Borough;  but  such  difficulties  had  been 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Board  that  the  directors  had 
reluctantly  been  compelled  to  stop  the  work  going  on. 
The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
remarked  that  they  might  take  some  credit  to  themselves, 
for  what  they  had  done  during  the  twenty  years  they  had 
been  engaged  in  their  work.  They  began  with  a  capital 
of  50,000/.,  and  the  report  told  them  what  they  had  got 
to  lately. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  subscribed  100/.  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  in  relation  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

In  their  report  for  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  31,  1S83, 
the  directors  of  the  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company 
state  that  the  entire  revenue  for  the  half-year  amounts  to 
3»335^'  8j.,  which,  after  providing  for  all  expenses,  leaves 
a  balance  of  1,655/.  4^*  '^'^^•t  out  of  which  the  directors 
recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

At  the  twenty-third  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Cork 
Improved  Dwellings  Company  the  report  presented  showed 
a  nett  balance  to  profit  of  845/.  2s.  A  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  5|  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capita]  paid  upon  old 
shares  was  declared,  313/.  17J,  9</.  being  carried  forward 
to  next  account. 

The  following  appears  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  A  Society  for  the  Enforcement  of 
Sanitary  Laws  and  the  Improvement  of  Dwellings. — 
Committee  :  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Morlcy,  M.P.^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Bamett, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  and  Mr.  James  Knowles.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  acquainted  with^e  subject  that  very 
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many  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  poor  could  be  reached 
and  dealt  with  by  the  existing  law  if  it  were  properly 
known  and  applied.  It  is  believed  also  that  volunteer 
action  might  do  much  in  spreading  a  popular  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  in  helping  to  enforce  it.  A  society 
having  these  special  objects  and  acting  in  harmony  and 
correspondence  with  all  other  public  bodies  concerned 
with  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  accordingly 
proposed,  and  the  above-mentioned  names  have  been 
agreed  to  as  its  committee.  By  taking  charge,  on  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  of  one  department  of  a 
huge  subject,  such  a  society  may  hope  to  relieve  other 
bodies  of  part  of  their  work  and  to  assist  the  common 
cause  by  co-operation.  (The  committee,  which  was  con- 
stituted before  the  formation  of  the  Mansion  House 
Council,  proposes  to  act  in  full  correspondence  with  it,  as 
well  as  with  previously  existing  organisations.)  A  limited 
number  of  members  will  be  invited  by  the  committee  to 
join  the  society,  and  will  be  expected  to  contribute  per- 
sonal effort,  influence,  advice,  or  information,  rather  than 
money.  The  object  of  this  public  notice  is  to  make 
known  the  existence  of  the  society  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  to  invite  information,  authenticated  by 
names,  dates,  and  addresses,  as  to  any  particular  cases  of 
hardship  or  misery  (in  London),  which  are  traceable  to 
evasion  or  neglect  of  the  existing  law.  Communications 
n\ay  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary  at  17  Albert 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Answering  Mr.  R.  Power  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Labourers  Act, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  said  that  petitions  had  been  presented  by 
sanitary  authorities  for  orders  relating  to  570  schemes, 
which  would  involve  the  erection  of  4,7cx>  to  5,000 
•dwellings,  and  loans  ranging  fiom  450,000/.  to  500,000/. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN   SPACES. 

Mr.  Wardle,  of  Newton  Hall,  recently  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  local  branch  of  the  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  *  Tree-planting 
in  Towns.*  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  benefit 
of  tree-planting  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Wardle 
pointed  out  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  was 
the  careless  selection  of  trees  with  more  regard  to  their 
foliage,  than  to  their  suitability  to  the  soil  and  climate  to 
which  they  were  transplanted. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  acquire  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  John*s,  Westminster,  as  an  open  garden  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  ground  is  nearly  two  acres  in  extent, 
having  two  frontages  of  equal  length,  and,  being  well 
timbered,  it  is  admirably  suited  for  a  public  garden  in  the 
midst  of  the  extremely  poor  neighbourhood  in  which 
St.  Tohn*s  parish  is  situated.  A  faculty  has  been  granted 
hy  the  Consistory  Court  for  this  object,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  contributed  1,000/.  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  garden  on  the  disused  burial-ground.  A 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Seager  Hunt  is  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wright  hon.  secretary,  are  now  interesting 
themselves  to  obtain  by  voluntary  subscriptions  the 
remainder  of  the  amount  required. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Grocers*  Company  have 
voted  the  sum  of  10/.  loj.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
Association,  the  address  of  which  is  83  Lancaster  Gate,W. 

There  has  been  issued  a  copy  of  a  report  under  the 
Commons  Act,  1S76,  for  the  regulation  of  Redhill  and 
Earlswood  Commons.  The  report  arranges  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  conservators,  with  directions  as  to  management 
and  drainage,  and  with  powers  to  frame  by-laws,  to  be 
approved  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  the  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  over 
the  common,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Reigate. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

The  financial  results  of  the  popular  course  of  health 
lectures  recently  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at  Newcastle  have  been 
satisfactory.  After  paying  all  expenses,  the  balauce  of  24/. 
was  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Clapham  Memorial 
Home. 

A  court,  long  of  evil  repute,  at  the  back  of  St.  Pancras 
Church,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  put  in  repair,  and  is  beiqg  let  on  the  system  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire  Cocoi 
House  Company  at  Wolverhampton,  the  directors  declared 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  out  of  last  year*s  profits,  and 
carried  forward  a  balance  of  49/.  During  the  year  they 
had  purchased  the  freehold  of  their  Bilston  House  for 
880/.,  without  mortgaging  or  increasing  their  capital 
Nearly  all  their  houses  in  Wolverhampton  and  district  are 
doing  a  good  business. 

A  handsome  drinking  fountain  has  been  erected  in 
Queen  Street,  Newton  Abbot,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Armstrong, 
the  late  medical  officer  of  health. 

At  the  Police  Court  of  Bournemouth,  Charles  Pond  was 
charged  with  an  offence  against  the  sanitary  by-laws.  It 
was  shown  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  the  pre- 
mises were  not  only  in  a  filthy  condition,  but  highly  dan- 
gerous to  health,  and  further  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
occupants  in  the  house,  and  that  out  of  that  number  a 
female  and  four  children  occupied  as  a  sleeping  and  living 
room  a  cellar.     The  defendant  was  fined  4/.  and  costs. 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

At  the  South  Shields  County  Court,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Johnson,  &  Co.,  metal  extractors,  Jarrow,  were  sued  for 
50/.  damages  by  Mr.  R,  A.  Smith,  inspector  under  the 
Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act,  for  permitting  the  escape 
of  hydrochloric  gas  from  their  works.  The  offence  was 
admitted,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  defendants  having 
built  a  large  chimney  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  nuisance,  the  judge  mitigated  the  penalty  to  10/.,  with 
costs  on  the  highest  scale. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fidh  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  present  session  will  be  held  00 
Tuesday,  the  i8th  instant,  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn 
Street,  o.W..  London,  when  a  Paper  will  l)e  read  on  *  llie  Recent 
Declines  in  the  English  Death  Rate,  conMdered  in  connection  with 
the  Causes  of  Death,'  by  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Esq.,  M.A,  M.B.Oxon., 
L. R .C.P.    llie  chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  p.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announce  that  they  are  prepared 
to  award  the  following  pnzes  in  connection  with  the  Intemaiuoiial 
Health  Exhibition  : 

Under  the  John  Stock  Trust,  a  Societ/s  Gold  Medal  or  ^^ao,  fcr 
the  best  example  of  sanitary  aichitectural  constmctioa.  Classes  ao^ 
38,  39,  30,  33. 

Under  the  Shaw  Trust,  a  Society's  Gold  Medal  or  £90,  for  tin 
most  deserving  exhibit  in  Qasies  41,  4a,  43,  aod  45  (rdaditc  to 
Industrial  HygieneX 

Under  the  North  London  Exhibitioa  Trust,  a  Societ/s  Gold 
Medal  or  ;£k>,  for  the  best  set  of  tperiment  iUustnuia(  the  bandkiaft 
teadiing  in  any  school— Ouses  49  and  5a 
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Under  the  Fothergill  Tnwt,  Two  GoM  Medals  (or  two  sums  of 
£^o),  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Qass  27  (Fire  Prevention  Apparatus), 
and  one  for  the  be«t  exhibit  in  Class  a6  (Lighting  Apparatus). 

From  the  Trevelyan  Prize  Fund,  Five  Gold  Medals  (or  five  sums 
of  £20),  for  the  best  exhibit  in  each  of  the  following  Classes— a,  3,  6, 
7,  and  II  (all  comprised  within  Group  i,  **  Food"). 
I  *  Each  prize  will  be  a  Gold  Medal,  or  the  sum  of  ;^20,  at  the  option 
of  the  recipient. 

The  Council  propose  to  ask  the  juries  in  each  class  to  recommend 
for  their  consideration  either  two  or  three  exhibits  which  they  might 
consider  deserving  a  prize. 

HARDY  PLANTS. 

In  view  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  the  committee  of  the 
Botanical  Society,  Regent's  Park,  has  offered  a  prize  for  competition, 
to  be  awarded  on  June  18,  for  groups  of  plants  suitable  for  growing 
in  dwelling-houses  lighted  by  gas. 


THE  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION. 

The  highest  award  (gold  medal)  has  been  adjudged  to  the  Silber 
Light  Company  for  lamps. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Angus.— Dr.  Angus  has  been  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  to 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bkown,  William,  L.R.C.P.EHin..  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Orlisle  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;6i50  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Calderwood.  (George,  M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  (>fficer  of  Health  for  the  Egremont  Urbin  Sanitary 
District,  Cumberland,  at  Cio  per  annum,  tnce  Syme,  deceased. 

Day,  Edward  Joseph,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Dorchester  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;£io  los.  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Gance,  Frederick  Abner,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.C.S.Enflr.. 
l-S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-aotK»intcd  MeHiral  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Faversham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Kent,  sx£\$o  per 
annum. 

Joy,  Frederick  William,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Ene.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Thetford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one  year. 

Lace,  James  Irvine,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.GIasg.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Arlecdonand  Frizington 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  £2$  per  anniun,  vici 
Syme,  deceased. 

MacC^regor,  Duncan  Alistair,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  has  been  re-ap- 

S:>inted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  combined  Cumberwortn, 
helley,  Shepley,  and  Skelmanthorpe  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  at 
£y>  per  annum,  till  December  25,  1886. 

Mayou,  George,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond. 
has  been  re-oppointed  Medical  Officer  of  Healtn  for  the  Mon- 
mouth Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £•»$  for  one  year. 

Meads,  George  R.  Owen,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newmarket  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £-»$  for  one  year. 

Scott,  Thomas,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  h^is  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ilkley  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £y>  for  one  year. 

SwANN,  Alfred,  M.D.Brussels,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond..  has 
beeii  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ratley  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £^  for  one  year,  vice  Bayldon. 

Webb,  Charles  Frere,  F.RX.P.Edin.,  has  been  re-aopointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Basingstoke  Ufban  Sanitary  District, 
at  £60  for  one  year. 

Woodward,  William,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  LR.C.P.  Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Malvern 
Link  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Worcestershire,  at  £.2  for  one 
year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Bellarby,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  Manager  of  the  York  City  and 
County  Branch  Bank.  Doncaster,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  Crowle  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vui 
Leatham,  resigned. 

Bsrbsford,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  re-appointal  Inspector  of  Nuis- 
ances for  the  Huntingdon  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £90  for  ( ne 
year. 

Burden,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Ashford 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^  per  annum, 
vict  Homewood,  resigned. 

Carnbll,  Mr.  Thomas  John,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the 
Ottery  St.  Mary  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  £2^  per  annum,  vke  Berry. 

Chick,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Dorchester  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £t$  for  one 
year. 


Clark,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  aiKl 
Surveyor  of  Highways  to  the  Malmesbury  Rural  Saniury  and 
Highway  Authority,  at  £(>o  and  ;C«40  P«r  annum,  vice  Hitchings. 

CoE,  Mr.  W.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and 
Inspector  under  the  By-laws,  for  the  Faversham  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  Kent,  mt  ;C9o  and  £  10  per  annum. 

CoMPTON,  Mr.  T,  Morant,  has  been  re-appotnted  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Carlisle  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £12$  for 
one  year. 

Eaglesfield,  Mr.  William  Liddle,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Workington  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £\so  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Edwards.  Mr.  Daniel,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuis'tnces  to 
the  Lumdudno  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £61  per  annum,  vice  Jones,  to  be  Collector  only. 

Edwards,  Mr.  Owen  Lewis,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk  and 
Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Pwllheli,  at  £^0  per 
annum,  wee  Owen,  resigned. 

Ellis,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  combined  Cumberworth,  Shelley,  Shepley,  and  Skelman- 
thorpe Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  at  £20  per  annum,  till  Dec.  25, 
x886. 

Fenn,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Short  Heath  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Staffordshire,  and  his  salary  increased 
from  £-^1  to  £$0  per  annum. 

Grssswell,  Mr.  Charles,  Branch  Manager,  London  and  South 
Western  Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  0:tery  St. 
Mary  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Devonshire, 
vice  Whitaker. 

Harland,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Surve3ror  to  the  Fellinfc 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  co.  Durham,  at  £\y> 
per  annum,  vice  Green,  resigned. 

JoN'BS,  Mr.  Toseph  Parry,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk 
and  Cleric  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Oswestry,  at  ;Ci6o 
per  annum,  vice  Davies,  deceased. 

Lane,  Mr.  EdMrard,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Wokingham  Local  Board  and  Urban  tiani* 
tary  Authority,  at  £$2  for  one  year. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  William  A.,  has  been  appointed  Surve^'or  and  Gas 
Manager  to  the  Lytham  Imorovement  Commissioners  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire,  at  £\so  per  annum,  vice  Bower, 
re&iened. 

LuNN,  Mr.  Edwsurd  Laniprish,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Guildford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  tor  that  portion  of  Stoke 
which  is  within  the  district,  at  £\$  per  annum. 

MoxoN,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Tow- 
cester  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Northampton-^ 
shire,  vice  Hewitt,  deceased. 

Myers,  Mr.  C.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Lytham 
Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Bower,  resigned. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Geor^ge,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Chesterfield 
Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Ci'o  P«r  annum  as 
Qerk  to  the  Guardians,  £xoo  per  aimum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural' 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  such  additional  remuneration  as  may  be 
fixed  annually  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  and^  to 
the  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  fees  as  Returning 
Officer  and  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  vice  Cutter, 
resigned. 

Sparke,  Mr.  James  J.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Thingoe 
Gus^ians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Suffolk,  at  £100  pea 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  ^^15  per  annum  as  Qerk  to 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  £1$  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committee,  and  such  salary  not  exceeding 
£20  per  annum  as  may  be  fixed  annually,  as  Clerk  to  the  Assess- 
ment Committee,  vice  Mr.  James  S^ke,  deceased. 

Whitworth,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appomted  Collector  to  the  Rowley 
Reris  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  AuthcMity,  Staffordshire, 
at  at  per  cent,  commission,  with  extra  payment  for  making  rates, 
vice  Taylor,  resigned. 

Wood,  Mr.  John  Gibbon,  Solicitor,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to 
the  Harbome  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority, 
StaflTordshire. 

Worrall,  Mr.  W.  H.,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  the 
Harbome  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Camborne  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bamsuple  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Helston  Rural  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ottery  St.  Mary  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Phillack  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Redruth  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Clerk  to  the  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works  and  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  to  the  Vestries  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
£%y>  ana  ;C*oo  per  annum.  Application,  March  29,  to  Warring- 
ton Rogers,  Esq.,  Town  Hall,  Caxton  Street,  Westmin'ter. 

Clkrk  to  the  Gaimborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Aathovity. 
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Clerk  to  the  Milvcrton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

Warwickshire. 
Treasurer   to  the  St.  Anne-on-the-Sea  Local  Bourd  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire. 
SiRVEYOR  and  Inspector  of   Nuisances  to  the  Haverhill  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  £xoo:pfr  annum. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Tiverton  Rur^i. Sanitary  District, 

£^0  per  annum. 
SiRVRVoR  to  the  Bromsgrove  Improvement  Commissioners'and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Derby  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have  in- 
creased the  salary  of  Mr.  William  Iliflfe,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  to  ;^20o  per  annum.^ 

The  enactment  contained  in  Section  90  of  the  Pul)lic  Health  Act, 
relating  to  by-laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings,  has  been  declared  by 
the  Ix>cal  Government  Board  to  be  in  force  within  the  Local  Board 
district  of  Willesden. 

The  Chippenham  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
been  invested  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  urban  powers, 
rights,  &c.,  under  Sects.  157  and  158  of  the  Public  Health  Act  within 
the  contributory  places  of  Box,  Chippenham,  Coleme,  Corsham,  and 
Lacock.  as  from  the  tyth  inst. 

The  Brbrol  Town  Council  have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Travers  Burges,  the  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitar>' 
Authority,  from  ;^i,ooo  to  ;^  1900  per  annum. 

The  Huddersficld  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
have  voted  £2^  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Dugdale.  C.R,  the  surveyor,  for 
<xtra  services  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  public  parks 
and  other  works. 

The  Henley-on-Thames  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar>'  Authority 
IS  to  be  dissolved  at  Lady-day.  Special  meetings  of  the  Local  Board 
and  Town  Council  have  been  held,  at  Which  che  Draft  Provisional 
Orders,  to  be  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Boeird,  were  approved 
and  siOTed  by  the  respective  chairmen. 

At  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  on  Thursday,  the  ist  instant,  a 
statutory  meeting  of  owners  and  ratepayers  was  held,  at  which  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  by  26  to  i :— *  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  it  Ls  expedient  that  the  parishes  of  Brackley  St.  Peter, 
and  Brackley  St.  Tames,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  should  be 
constituted  a  Local  Government  district.' 

There  were  nearly  200  applicants  for  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Auckland  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  2 120  per 
annum  and  railway  travelling  expenses. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to  register  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 

'  1x6.  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847. 
feel  ver>-  thankful  to  you  for  opening  your  columns  to  such  as  I  and 
others,  not  only  to  make  known  some  of  our  many  grievances,  but 
also  to  enlighten  us  sanitary  inspectors  upon  many  things  in  law 
and  practice  that  we  as  a  class  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of,  and 
yet  expected  to  carry  out  to  the  letter.  From  what  experience  I 
have  had  in  office  as  inspector,  poor  law  guardian,  or  a  town 
councilman  (I  have  been  all  these)  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  grade  of  all  officers 
connected  with  sanitary  authorities.  The  Board  will  take  the  word 
of  a  medical  officer  or  an  engineer,  be  it  ever  so  far  at  variance 
with  facts  :  and  yet.  when  any  difficult  matters  come  before  them 
in  connection  with  nuisances,  zymotic  diseases,  whether  as  isolated 
or  in  an  epidemic,  the  inspector  is  the  first  man  that  must  face  the 
danger.  Few  and  far  between  are  the  persons  that  have  any  idea 
of  the  multifarious  trials  and  difficulties  with  which  a  rural  sanitary 
inspector  has  to  contend.  Urban  inspectorship  bears  no  com- 
parison to  the  difficulties  and  contentions  through  which  a  rural 
sanitary  inspector  has  to  fight  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  duties. 
Having  given  my  opinion  as  above,  I  now  come  to  a  question  or  two 
^'"t  1^1/*^*^  '  intend  to  trouble  you.  This  district  is  so  diversified 
with  iiills  and  dales,  parts  semi-urban,  the  rest  as  rural  as  any  part 
in  the  kingdom,  that  we  have  much  trouble  to  get  a  water  supply 
f  u  •'u^*'?"'^"'^'  ^"  *nany  parts  of  the  rural  portion  thousands 
V,  %  »nbabitants  have  to  depend  upon  old  clay  pits,  where  the  rain 
that  falls  on  the  fields  in  winter  and  runs  into  these  pits,  lies  stag- 
nant, and,  although  m>Tiads  of  animalcula;  and  other  living 
creatures  abound  in  these  in  summer,  yet  the  people  have  to  use 
this  water  for  domestic  purposes,  as  there  is  no  pure  water  to  be  had 
tn  some  places  near  their  dwellings,  no  springs  or  rivulets  ;  and  if 
they  sink  wells,  they  have  to  go  forty  or  fifty  N-ards  through  solid 
clay  before  they  come  to  water,  and,  when  found,  it  is  seldom  fit  for 
use.    ^  et  on  the  hills  we  have  abundance  of  springs  and  rivulets  of 


the  purest  quality,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  these  by  men,  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  water  comptmies,  to  mpply  Tsuioiis  paru 
of  the  district,  and  the  sanitary  authonties  and  these  companies  are 
often  at  loggerheads  as  to  what  is  the  duty  of  one  towazds  the  other. 
One  of  the  grievances  is  that  where  the  inhalutants  are  crowd«l  the 
companies  will  readily  supply  them  with  water,  but  where  the  in- 
habitants are  a  little  scattered  they  are  very  slow  in  taking  the 
water  to  them,  and  take  advantage  of  section  62  of  the  PuUic 
Health  Act  of  1875,  trusting  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  enforce  titt 
supply  of  water  on  the  {>eople,  which  is  no  sooner  done  than  tlw 
companies  refer  the  sanitary  authority  to  sects.  35  and  36  of  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  and  claim  not  only  10  per  cent 
for  three  years,  but  contend  that  they  have  the  right  to  demand  it 
a  longer  numbor  of  years,  basing  their  argument  on  the  phrase  in 
sect.  36,  '  and  tender  made  of  an  agreement  signed  by  such  numbers 
of  owners  or  occupiers  as  aforesaid,  to  take  and  pay  for  a  supply  of 
water  for  three  years  or  more.'  This  *  or  more,'  they  argue,  is  the 
pith  of  the  section,  and  the  phrase  in  sect.  35,  '  shall  not  be  lets 
than  oru-ienth  part  of  the  expense  of  providing  and  laying  down 
such  pipes.'  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  could  give 
a  lucid  and  clear  explanation  it  would  confer  a  great  boon,  I 
have  no  doubt,  on  others,  besides  on  your  humble  servanL 
Again,  the  Amended  Public  Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878  his  been 
a  great  stumbling-block  in  our  way  to  supply  the  public  with  water. 
l*he  double  notices  are  a  farce  ;  before  this  Act  came  in  force  we 
could  give  notices  to  supply  water  within  so  many  days  or  weeks, 
as  circumstances  required,  but  under  this  Act  we  cannot,  b 
any  case,  enforce  it  under  five  weeks;  besides,  the  information 
and  the  notices  must  pass  through  different  officers'  hands.  Wby 
not  allow  the  officer  who  finds  such  notices  are  necesBuytobe 
given,  to  do  so  at  once,  and  not  waste  time  in  going  from 
one  to  the  other?  One  question  more.  H^ve  water  companies 
power  to  take  away  taps  that  supply  water  (with  the  consent  of  the 
owner),  and  fix  what  is  called  a  '  self-closine  tap,*  to  serve  ten  or 
twelve  houses  not  in  a  common  yard  ?  Ought  not  the  convenience 
of  the  tenants  to  be  consulted  ?  As  commenced  here  now,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  will  not  get  one-fourth  of  their  due. — H.  D. 

[Unless  their  special  Act  alters  their  duties  in  this  respect,  yoar 
water  company  are  bound  under  sects.  35  and  36  of  the  Waterworb 
Clauses  Act,  184^,  to  lay  down  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water  to  any 
part  of  the  district  in  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
will  bind  themselves  to  take  water  for  three  years,  and  to  pay 
during  that  period  water  rates  amounting  in  the  whole  in  each  year 
to  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  laying  down 
such  pipes.  Section  36  does  not  enable  the  company  to  insist  on 
payment  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years ;  but  if  any  owners  fft 
occupiers  like  to  agree  for  a  longer  period,  of  course  they  can  do  so. 
The  penalty  in  case  the  company  refuse  to  supply  water  after  being 
duly  required  to  do  so,  is  provided  by  section  36  ;  and,  in  order  to 
enforce^  it,  you  will  have  to  take  proceedings  in  the  names  of  the 
respective  owners  and  occupiers  who  are  refused  their  supply. 
2.  The  alteration  in  the  tap  is  very  possibly  naade  under  some 
clauses  in  the  company's  private  Act.  If  the  landlord  approves  of 
the  new  tap,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  power  for  any  one  else  to 
object  to  it,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  tenants  are  entirely 
deprived  of  their  water  supply  by  it.  You  must  state  the  (acts  raoce 
fully  in  order  to  enable  us  to  answer  this  quer>-  with  any 
certainty.— Ed.] 

117.    A  Batch  of  Queries. 

I.  Is  12  yards  about  the  proper  distance  apart  iyr  the  under  drain  of 

an  irrigation  area  of  sandy  soil  ? 
3.  Is  3  feet  the  proper  depth  ? 

3.  Is  any  special  arrangement  recommended  for  preventing  the  sand 
filling  up  the  pipes? 

4.  What  is  the  proportion  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  water  fen*  testini; 
drains? 

5.  Is  it  necessary  for  this  test  to  plug  the  drain  outside  the  lumse 
wall?  S.  P.  S 

[i,  ij  -x.  You  must  consult  an  expert  engineer  upon  the  matter* 
embodied  in  these  questions,  as  so  very  much  depends  upon  the 
exact  kind  of  subsoil  and,  especially,  upon  the  extent  of  the  irriga- 
tion ^pt>und  and  kind  of  crops  to  be  raised.  4,  5.  Fcht  a  very  raH 
description  of  this  test  and  the  method  of  conductingr  it,  see  oar 
issue  of  Feb.  15,  1883,  pages  z^x-^.  If  the  e:>sential  oil  of  pepper- 
mint be  used,  a  teaspoonful  will  suffice  for  the  very  largest  house, 
properly  mixed  with  hot  water.  The  person  who  distributes  the 
charged  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house.— Ed.  J 

X18.    The  Abatement  of  Nuisances. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following,  via :— In  a 
case  taken  under  sect.  91  and  following  sections  of  P.H.A.,  1875,  to 
abate  a  nuisance  by  providing  privy  and  ashpit  accommodation 
where  none  exists,  although  no  filth  was  found  on  the  premises  at 
the  time  of  inspection  :  are  these  sections  sufficient  to  procore  a 
justice's  order  for  accommodation  to  be  provided,  or  shoald  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  under  sect.  ^6?  A  Subscribkk. 

[Sect.  36  is  the  one  properly  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  house 
without  privy  or  ashpit  accommodation.  It  is  only  by  a  strained 
interpretation  that  such  a  case  could  be  brought  within  the  words  of 
sect.  9t  at  all.  Under  it,  if  a  nuisance  exists,  the  local  authority 
can  require  it  to  be  removed^  and  iustices  can  make  an  order  to 
enforce  this  being  done  ;  but  it  has  been  de:idedl  that  sect.  94  does 
not  authorise  them  to  require  the  erection  of  such  a  closet  as  the 
local  authority  think  proper,  and  to  have  its  er*r*  ion  enforced  by  an 
order  of  justices  {jex  parte  Whitchurch,  decided  by  IPoIiock  B.  and 
Stephen  J.,  on  March  5.  1881X  Such  cw^dors  may  be  made  unde 
sect.  36,  and  from  them  there  is  a  xijcht  of  appwl  to  the  Loc 
Government  Board.] 
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THE   DWELLINGS  OF  THE   FOOB   IN 
LAKGE    TOWNS.* 

By  Elijah  Hoole, 

Happily  there  is  now  no  need  to  insist  on  the 

importance  of  housing^  the  poor,  or  on  the  pressing 
necessity  of  puttmg  an  end  to  the  squalor  and  to 
the  degrading  surroundings  In  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  crowded.  Public  attention  is  aroused, 
and  the  danger  now  seems  to  be,  not  that  nothmg 
will  be  done,  but  lest  some  great  effort  should  be 
made  to  end  at  a  stroke  a  condition  of  alTairs  which 
has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  has  largely 
resulted  from  long-continued  neglect. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  risk  of  contradiction, 
that  no  sudden  remedy,  however  extensive,  can 
possibly  deal  effectually  with  the  degradation  and 
poveriy  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  our  town  popula- 
tions. Could  you  put  them  all  in  the  best-arranged 
model  dwellings  to-morrow,  their  condition  would 
be  worse  instead  of  better,  unless  you  are  prepared 
at  the  same  lime  to  control  and  educate  them  by 
experienced  and  properly -qualified  persons,  who 
have  themselves  undergone  a  special  training  to  fit 
ihem  for  this  difficult  work.  The  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  necessarily  gradual, 
since  it  depends,  not  on  rebuilding  the  dwellings 
merely,  but  on  dealing  with  the  various  causes  which 
combine  to  produce  the  deplorable  results  which 
have  lately  had  so  much  public  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  work  is  stlU  undone^ 
any  approach  towards  the  solution  of  the  very 
difficult  problem  thus  presented  may  not  be  without 
value,  especially  when  embodying  the  results  of 
actual  experience. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  subject  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  at  the  outset— the 
housing  of  the  artisan,  and  the  housing  of  the 
iabourer.  These  two  terms  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  working  class,  the 
^skilled  and  the  unskilled  workers. 

The  hrst  half  of  the  question  has  been  successfully 
met  For  the  upper  working  class  the  various 
dwellings  companies  have  provided  decent  and 
Jicalthy  homes,  which,  though  somewhat  monoionous 
in  appearance  and  arrangement,  are  an  infinite  im- 
|srovement  upon  the  courts  and  alleys  they  have 
usually  replaced.  The  financial  part  of  ihe  problem 
lias  also  been  successfully  treated,  and  it  is  now  only 
fiecessary  to  repeat,  with  some  obvious  improve- 
fnents,  what  the  dwellings  companies  have  done, 
^nd  the  entire  artisan  class  may  be  housed  in  a 
healthy  and  comfortable  manner,  while  the  invest- 
ment wiil  return  a  fair  percentage  on  the  capital 
■employed.  The  excellent  service  which  the  d  weUings 
companies  have  thus  rendered  the  artisan  is  too 
-well  known,  and  their  comfortable  sets  of  rooms, 
•better  furnished  with  useful  appliances  than  many 
houses  of  the  middle  class,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
detailed  description.  The  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out  how  what  has 
been  so  successfully  done  for  the  artisan  may  also 
^e  done  for  the  labourer. 

It  appears  to  have  been  supp>osed  by  their  pro- 
rooters  that  by  providing  sets  of  rooms  in  model 
dwellings  they  would  be  able  so  to  raise  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  labourer  that  he  would  no  longer  live  in 
the  squalid  manner  in  which  he  is  still  found,  but 
would  inhabit  a  set  of  rooms  which  would  form  a 
well-arranged  and  cheetfut  home  for  his  family. 
One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  class  most  in  need 
of  healthy  housing— the  lowest— would  have  been 
deliberately  passed  by  without  one  effort  for  its  im- 
provement. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
while  the  /lite  of  the  working  class  has  been  thus 
provided  for,  the  squalid  poor  of  the  lowest  stratum 
have  been  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  misery. 

In  1873  about  27,000  persons  were  living  in  the 
improved  dwellings  provided  by  the  various  com- 
panies, &c,,  and,  in  1 88 1,  these  tenants  had  increased 
to  nearly  39,000,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
were  of  the  labouring  class,  the  majority  being  arti- 
sans. Now,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  of 
London  are  estimated  at  200,000,  it  is  obvious  that 
even  if  all  the  improved  dwellings  were  exclusively 
occupied  by  them,  there  would  still  be  a  gr^t  work 
to  do.  But  so  far  from  occupying  the  improved 
dwellings,  the  labourer  is  excluded  from  them  almost 
without  exception  both  by  the  rent  and  by  the  kind 
of  accommodaiion  provided. 

The  dwellings  companies  provide  a  set  of  rooms, 
but  he  can  only  afford  one,  the  rent  of  a  set  of  rooms 
being  tjuitc  beyond  his  means.  He  needs  accom- 
mod  at  ion  for  carrying  on  his  trade,  but  if  they  do 
not  actually  forbid  its  exercise,  they  can  afford  him 
no  facilities  or  space  for  practising  it.  But  if  the 
dwelhngs  do  not  suit  ihe  labourer,  neither  does  the 
labourer,  as  a  tenant,  suit  the  proprietors  of  the 
dvveKings,  The  lowest  strata  of  our  town  population 
are  the  most  difficult  to  control,  and  to  keep  within 
sanitary  and  orderly  limits.  There  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  squalid  poor 
by  the  dweUings  companies.  They  are  by  no  means 
an  easy  class  to  deal  with.  Very  destructive  to  their 
dwellings  if  not  watched  and  controlled,  using  every 
artifice  to  avoid  payment  of  rent,  and  constantly 
changing  their  lodgings,  they  require  a  special 
organisation  for  their  management,  an  organisation 
which  has  time  to  inquire  into  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  tenants,  which  recognises  other  crimes 
beside  the  non-payment  of  rent,  and  will  either  re- 
form or  eject  the  thief  and  the  prostitute,  though 
they  can  often  pay  higher  rents  than  the  labourer 
and  the  laundress. 

An  entirely  different  agency  is  thus  required  for 
collection,  needing  much  more  discretion  and  judg- 
ment than  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  artisan. 
Insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  yet  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  illness,  and  even  to  distFibute 
relief. 

A  serious  d  ifficulty  arises  from  ihefaci  that  occupy  ing 
rooms  side  by  side  with  the  honest  and  industrious, 
arc  the  vicious  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  have 
sunk  down  to  their  present  degraded  position  from 
a  much  higher  level,  and  who  infect  their  neighbourf, 
while  they  themselves  are  debased  by  their  own 
squalid  surroundings. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the  vicious 
and  debased  from  any  scheme  of  housing  the  poor. 
If  you  select  the  deserving  only,  and  provide  for 
them,  you  merely  leave  the  rest  to  a  more  hopeless 
degradation.  To  pick  out  the  few  good  specimens 
that  we  can  find,  and  to  leave  the  rest,  will  never 
produce  satisfactory  results.  The  class  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  whole.  In  considering  how  best  to 
house  the  labourer,  existing  conditions  must  b« 
accepted  as  fixed,  sitice  we  have  no  power  to  alter 
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them.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  are  fixed  by  the 
supply  and  demand  of  labour  in  the  market.  House 
rent  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  building,  the  amount  of 
taxation,  and  the  value  of  land.  To  alter  either 
wages  or  house  rent  is  impossible,  since  they  are 
regulated  by  conditions  quite  beyond  our  control. 

It  Will  be  seen  that  the  various  questions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  thus  much  narrowed. 
We  have  not  to  make  or  even  to  modify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  labourer  exists,  but  have  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  his  position  while 
keeping  strictly  within  their  lines.  Help  him  to 
higher  wages  if  you  can,  help  him  to  lay  out  his 
money  to  the  best  account,  but  do  not  offer  him 
rooms  at  5^.  per  week  when  he  has  only  y,  to  spend; 
and  above  all,  do  not  try  to  house  him  by  charity 
by  giving  him  more  than  his  money  is  worth.  Such 
a  proceeding  can  only  be  very  partial  in  its  appli- 
cation, is  calculated  to  check  rather  than  to  extend  the 
proper  housing  of  the  poor,  and  pauperises  the 
recipient  instead  of  benefiting  him.  In  other 
matters  beside  that  of  price,  existing  conditions 
must  be  accepted.  It  is  useless  to  approach  the 
subject  with  preconceived  theories,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  every  family  ought  to  have  three  rooms, 
or  that  no  room  ought  to  be  used  both  by  day  and 
night.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  see  how  the 
labourer  is  lodged  now,  and  how  his  dwelling  may 
be  improved  without  raising  the  rent  above  his 
means.  As  a  rule,  he  with  his  family  occupies  one 
room  only  in  an  eight  or  ten-roomed  house,  origin- 
ally planned  for  one  family,  but  now  containing  one 
family  in  each  room.  When  the  house  was  built  it 
was  provided  with  sanitary  and  washing  appliances 
for  one  family,  and  these,  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated 
condition,  are  now  made  to  serve  for  eight  families  or 
more.  We  have  had  many  descriptions  of  the  state  of 
such  tenements  of  late.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless 
repairs  are  done  by  the  tenant  himself,  at  his  own 
expense,  they  are  often  omitted  altogether.  Not 
only  do  families  live  and  die  in  these  single  rooms, 
but  in  many  of  them  trades  are  carried  on.  Tailor- 
ing, cobbling,  laundry- work,  and  a  host  of  small 
trades  are  practised  in  the  single  rooms,  which  are 
thus  both  sleeping  rooms,  living  rooms,  and  work- 
shops in  one.  On  these  trades  thus  exercised  the 
livelihood  of  the  family  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
depends.  The  rent  of  single-room  tenements  ranges 
in  London  from  about  2j.  to  4^.  per  week,  and 
includes  all  rates  and  taxes,  with  the  cost  of  water 
supply,  and  of  such  repairs  as  the  sanitary  authority 
enforces. 

This  mode  of  living  is  by  no  means  what  could 
be  wished  for  the  labourer,  whose  exertions  it  might 
be  supposed  should  surely  procure  for  him  some 
better  surroundings,  especially  when  the  arduous 
nature  of  his  work,  and  the  risks  and  exposure  he 
has  to  undergo  in  its  pursuit,  are  considered. 

To  omit  to  provide  single  room  tenements,  under 
the  plea  that  such  a  mode  of  housing  the  labourer 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced,  is  really  to  perpetuate 
the  evils  complained  of  in  their  worst  form,  since 
by  careful  superintendence  they  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  and  by  rearrangement  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
abolished  ;  nor  would  it  succeed  to  give  two  rooms 
at  the  price  of  one,  since  this  would  be  simply  to 
make  a  present  of  so  many  shillings  a  week  to  each 
family.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  is  done  must  be 
done  within  the  existing  limits  of  wages,  rent,  and 
customary  accommodation.  The  fact  must  be  faced 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  living  a 


family  in  a  room,  and  that  what  is  needed  by  them 
is  the  best  room  that  can  be  had  for  the  money  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  with  as  much  isolation  from  their 
neighbours,  as  much  fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  light 
as  we  can  secure  for  them  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  obliged  to  live. 

Two  methods  are  thus  open  in  dealing  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  class.  Either  the  existing 
dwellings  may  be  taken  in  hand  and  rendered  as  far 
as  possible  healthy  and  sound,  or  they  may  be 
demolished  and  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.  The 
first  method,  that  of  maintenance,  is  bemg  carried 
on  with  increasing  success,  and  is  substantially  as 
follows  : — Either  the  lease  or  freehold  of  existing 
labourers'  dwellings  is  purchased,  the  most  squalid 
tenement  houses  being  selected  by  preference.  They 
are  taken  over,  tenants  and  all,  just  as  they  are.  A 
superintendent  is  appointed  to  keep  order,  the 
premises  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  overcrowding  is 
stopped,  the  drainage  and  water  supply  are  nude 
efficient,  dangerous  defects  in  the  structure  are 
remedied,  while  repairs  of  a  decorative  kind  are  left 
to  be  granted  to  tenants  who  pay  punctually  and 
behave  well.  The  tenants  are  not  evicted,  but  they 
are  put  on  trial,  and  only  the  incorrigible  are  at  last 
displaced.  This  plan  has  worked  exceedingly  well, 
and  can  be  quickly  and  easily  adopted.  It  is  also 
remunerative,  and  is  often  practicable  where  from 
shortness  of  lease  and  other  causes  rebuilding  is 
impossible.  The  advantages  to  the  tenants  aie 
immense  and  immediate.  This  system  of  manage- 
ment is  a  most  valuable  discovery,  forming  as  it  does 
the  basis  upon  which  alone  any  plan  of  improvement 
can  safely  be  founded.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  measure  preparing  the  way 
for  permanent  improvement.  This  plan  being 
eminently  practical,  the  houses  to  which  it  is  applied 
form  an  excellent  training  ground  for  superintendents 
collectors  and  managers,  without  whose  experienced 
aid  any  scheme  for  bousing  the  labourers  mast 
inevitably  fail. 

The  form  in  which  the  labourers'  dwellings  in 
town  must  be  rebuilt  is  decided  by  the  price  of  land 
and  by  the  necessities  of  superintendence.  Cottage 
homes,  such  as  have  been  so  successfully  provided 
near  London,  for  a  low-waged  class,  at  Clapham,  at 
Harrow  Road,  and  elsewhere,  are  out  of  the  questioo 
on  land  costing  more  than  500/.  per  acre.  Five  w 
six  stories  must  be  built  in  London  to  put  enough 
people  on  the  ground  to  pay  the  ground-rent ;  ara 
staircases  and  entrances  must  not  be  too  numeroos, 
or  the  difficulties  of  management  will  be  greathr 
increased.  Rebuilding  in  large  towns  must  thos 
take  the  form  of  blocks.  But  there  i^  no  need  for 
the  blank,  dismal  exterior,  or  for  the  exact  repetition 
of  arrangement  which  characterise  so  many  blocks 
of  industrial  dwellings.  A  much  more  homelike 
look  might  easily  be  given,  and  greater  variety  i» 
the  accommodation  and  arrangement  might  be 
secured  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  and  thought 
No  doubt  the  policy  of  encouraging  all  labourers 
whose  work  will  allow  them  to  live  out  of  town  is 
excellent,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  inapplicable  to  a 
very  considerable  number  who  must  live  near  their 
work,  and  it  is  just  this  part  of  the  question 
that  presses  for  solution.  Rebuilding  Has  ad- 
vantages of  its  own  which  can  never  be  shared  br 
the  old  tenement  houses.  By  rebuilding  we  get  rid 
of  the  accumulations  of  filth  and  vermin  which 
make  old  tenements  so  loathsome.  Sanitary  defects 
are  also  remedied,  tenements  are  isolated,  90  tfa.it 
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infection  cannot  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  properly  inspected  and  controlled 
by  the  superintendent  So  far  from  a  block  of 
labourers*  dwellings  being  necessarily  repulsive  or 
monotonous,  it  is  found  that  the  more  attractive  and 
cheerful  in  appearance  it  can  be  made^  the  more 
eagerly  are  the  rooms  in  it  sought  after.  Not  merely 
does  the  value  of  land  govern  the  form  of  building, 
but  it  has  affected  and  will  increasingly  affect  the 
position,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  our  town  population.  The  labourer  living 
in  town  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator  for  his 
home,  and  probably  for  his  very  existence.  An  in- 
creased demand  for  warehouse  or  office  accommoda- 
tion would  make  it  profitable  to  buy  up  and  demolish 
labourers'  dwellings,  in  order  to  erect  a  superior  class 
of  building  ;  indeed,  this  is  going  on  now,  and  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  past.  The  labourer 
may  thus  at  any  time  be  practically  evicted  from 
London  and  from  our  large  towns,  without  power  of  re- 
sistance. Whether  ornot  the  conversion  of  the  sites  of 
labourers'  dwellings  to  other  purposes  calls  for  legis- 
lative interference  is  a  question  well  worth  considera- 
tion. At  present  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  the 
speculator  who  chooses  to  purchase  the  ^labourers* 
dwelling,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  from 
destroying  the  houses,  and  from  devoting  the  land  to 
purposes  which  will  exclude  such  dwellings  for  ever. 
The  class  evicted  is  helpless  in  the  matter,  having  no 
capital  wherewith  to  secure  their  homes.  Other 
classes  similarly  threatened  can  combine  and  pur- 
chase their  dwellings,  but  the  labouring  class,  by  the 
very  condition  of  its  existence,  cannot  do  this,  and 
surely  is  entitled  to  some  protection.  Under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  accommodation  at  least 
equal  to  that  destroyed  has  to  be  provided.  It  would 
surely  be  well  to  extend  this  provision  somewhat 
further,  so  that  whenever  low-class  dwellings  are 
destroyed  an  equal  amount  of  house  room  should 
be  simultaneously  provided  within  a  reasonable 
distance. 

A  case  may  be  quoted  which  illustrates  this  neces- 
sity. The  freehold  of  a  court  in  the  city  is  owned  by 
a  family  living  out  of  England.  The  number  of 
interests  in  the  freehold  made  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  but  either  to  sell  or  to  keep  the  old 
houses  in  repair  as  labourers'  dwellings.  To  sell 
would  have  been  more  profitable,  since  the  land  is 
estimated  at  2/.  per  foot,  but  to  sell  would  mean 
the  displacement  of  the  tenants,  and  through  con- 
sideration for  them,  the  other  alternative  was  chosen. 
After  a  time,  the  court  is  condemned  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  tenants  are  turned  out.  But  although 
the  authorities  can  close  the  houses,  they  cannot 
compel  the  owner  to  build  others  for  the  labourer, 
and  if  things  follow  their  natural  course,  the  empty 
houses  will  be  pulled  down,  and  warehouses  and 
offices  will  cover  the  site. 

The  rise  in  value  of  land  from  adjoining  improve- 
ments furnishes  another  strong  reason  for  securing 
the  existing  sites  for  labourers'  dwellings  from  con- 
version to  other  purposes.  The  freeholder  has 
usually  extracted  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  has 
expended  little  enough  upon  their  dwellings.  What 
little  has  been  spent  in  repairs  they  have  paid  for 
perhaps  several  times  over,  but  all  round  new  build- 
ings have  sprung  up,  and  have  raised  the  price  of 
land,  and  now  it  is  too  valuable  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  so  long  applied.  He,  therefore, 
sells  it  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  the  tenants  are 
turned  out  to  crowd  into  slums  already  over  full. 


Tenants  who  have  passed  their  lives  upon  the  soil 
have  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  unearned  increment 
which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  absentee  free- 
holder. It  would  at  first  sight  appear  a  simple 
matter  to  secure  a  site  for  the  kind  of  dwellings  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  practice  this  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  to  be  encountered. 
Either  the  land  is  too  highly  priced,  or  is  covered 
with  worthless  buildings  bringing  in  a  rental  which 
must  be  paid  for  ;  or  it  is  let  on  a  lease  too  short  to 
build  on,  or  is  the  property  of  persons  who  cannot 
sell,  or  who  are  already  pressing  an  undue  profit 
from  their  wretched  tenants.  The  leasehold  system 
is  a  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rebuilding,  and  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  flimsy  construction  and 
scamping. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  take  the  case  of  a  court  in  St.  Pancras, 
probably  one  of  the  worst  in  the  parish,  thirty  houses 
in  which  have  recently  been  purchased  and  are  now 
being  managed  by  a  dwellings  company.  The 
houses  contain  eight  rooms  each,  and  though 
originally  built  for  one  family,  they  now  contain 
eight  each.  The  squalor  and  degradation  of  the 
tenants  is  extreme.  One  of  the  City  companies 
owns  the  freehold,  and  though  anxious  to  do  their 
duty  as  landlords  were  all  but  powerless,  as  lease- 
holders stood  between  them  and  the  miserable 
tenants.  Every  few  years  a  raid  was  made  upon 
the  leaseholders  by  the  solicitor  and  surveyor  to  the 
company,  who,  by  serving  notices  of  dilapidation  and 
breach  of  covenants,  enforced  a  number  of  repairs. 
The  solicitor's  and  surveyor's  fees  for  enforcing  these 
repairs  absorbed  nearly  the  entire  receipts  from  the 
ground-rents  in  the  intervening  years,  and  thus  the 
City  company  gained  little  but  the  odium  attaching 
to  the  owners  of  such  mismanaged  property.  But 
while,  as  freeholders,  they  only  received  the  low 
ground-rents  of  the  original  lease,  an  enormously 
increased  ground-rent  was  paid  by  tenants,  and  the 
difference  went  into  the  pocket  of  a  speculator. 
When  such  property  as  this  is  purchased,  the  outlay 
is  usually  too  large  to  allow  of  rebuilding,  since  a 
price  has  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  rental  for 
which  the  squalid  tenements  are  let  After  the 
purchase  a  considerable  further  outlay  has  to  be 
made  in  repairs.  This  case  is  one  in  which  manage- 
ment only  is  practicable  until  the  lease  runs  out. 

Our  building  Acts  contain  no  restriction  upon  the 
conversion  of  a  house  into  tenements,  and  require 
no  additional  sanitary  or  other  provision  for  the 
twenty  or  thirty  extra  people  crowded  into  them,  and 
no  adaptation  to  their  new  purpose.  Our  building 
Acts  define  the  size  of  a  hearth  to  an  inch,  and  they 
prescribe  the  thickness  of  a  wall  to  half-an-inch, 
they  enlarge  at  great  length  upon  that  sacred  insti- 
tution the  party  wall,  but  not  one  word  do  they  say 
against  making  a  house  built  for  one  family  serve 
for  ten,  nor  if  this  is  done  do  they  prescribe  any 
addition  whatever  to  the  arrangements  or  accom- 
modation. 

The  sites  now  occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  the 
labourer  will  usually  be  found  well  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  class  they  house,  and  though  the 
existing  dwellings  may  be  overcrowded,  the  land 
now  occupied,  if  properly  laid  out,  w.ould,  without 
any  crowding  whatever,  serve  for  a  much  larger 
number.  For  instance,  in  1873  the  population  in 
some  of  the  most  crowded  blocks  in  St  Giles  was 
calculated  at  400  to  the  acre.  In  Soho  the  Lancet 
Commission  of  1874  reported  that-4hcre  were  428 
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persons  to  the  acre.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,in  1875, 
said  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  arrange  for  the 
accommodation  of  twice  and  thrice  as  many  persons 
to  the  acre  as  there  were  at  present.  He  could 
point  to  several  blocks  where  there  were  more  than 
1,600  persons  to  the  acre  without  the  least  over- 
crowding. In  the  sub-districts  of  St.  Paul's,  St 
George's-in -the- East,  and  of  Bethnal  Green  Church, 
two  crowded  East-end  districts,  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  187 1,  was  281  and  202  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Moore,  secretary  to  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  says,  speaking  of  the  White- 
chapel  and  Limehouse  scheme, '  The  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor 
lodge  1,135  persons  to  the  acre,  including  open 
spaces ;  and  the  Peabody  Trustees  have  planned  to 
lodge  on  the  sites  they  have  bought  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  941  persons  to  the  acre.' 

What  price  may  safely  be  given  for  land  on  which 
•to  house  the  poor  is  one  of  the  first  questions  which 
has  to  be  considered  when  either  purchase  or  re- 
building is  contemplated.  As  the  circumstances  of 
each  site  vary,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  apply  to  the  cases,  but  in  favourable 
positions  20,000/.  per  acre  has  not  been  found  too 
high  a  price  to  yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  outlay. 
High-priced  land  has  usually  some  special  advan- 
tages to  offer,  and  by  utilising  these,  still  more  ex- 
pensive sites  may  be  brought  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  It  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,when 

t  building  labourers'  dwellings,  to  mass  a  large  number 
of  this  single  dass  together,  and  to  build  for  them 
only.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  advisable,  both  from  a 

'  financial  point  of  view,  and  for  many  other  reasons, 
not  to  separate  the  labouring  class  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.     Room  can  be  found  for  many  of 

'  this  class  upon  sites  too  expensive  to  be  given  up 
to  them  altogether.  The  lower  floors  in  many 
places  would  let  well  as  shops,  workshops,  or  offices, 
and  might  be  surmounted  by  an  upper  floor  or  two 
of  labourers'  dwellings  with  separate  access.  The 
higher  rents    received    for  the  lower  floors    would 

'  enable  the  upper  rooms  to  be  let  at  rents  within 
reach  of  the  labourer,  while  the  buildings  might  be 
so  arranged  that  no  interference  or  inconvenience 
would  result  to  either  class  of  tenant  from  the 
proximity  of  the  other.     In  an  Italian  palazzo  you 

•  often  find  on  the  ground-floor  a  range  of  small  shops 
and  stables,  while  on  the  first-floor  perhaps  a  duke 
lives,  and  the  rents  of  the  upper  floors  are  gradually 
reduced,  till  the  top  terrace  is  reached.    There  are 

^many  buildings  in  London,  and  in  our  large  towns, 

•  which  would  bear  another  storey  or  two  to  which 

•-separate  access  and  outlook  could  be  given.  In  this 
way  a  large  labouring  population  could  be  housed 

^without  giving  up  valuable  land  exclusively  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  separation  of  class  from  class, 
already  too  great,  would  be  to  some  extent  avoided. 
Hand-in-hand  with  the  provision  of  new  dwellings 
must  go  the  demolition  of  the  old.  Demolition  is 
as  important  as  reconstruction,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  old  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new 
dwellings.  Demolition  is  necessary  because  the 
existing  dwellings  are  saturated  with  filth  and  alive 
with  vermin  ;  because,  having  been  built  for  one 
family  only,  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  now  applied  ;  because  inspection  and 
control  are  more  difficult  than  in  buildings  specially 
planned  for  these  purposes  ;  and  because  light  and 
air  must  be  let  into  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys 
where  the  poor  are  crowded  together.    But  there  is 


another  and  more  cogent  reason  still,  and  that  is, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  poor  people  prefer  the  rookery  to 
the  model  dwelling.  They  are  accustomed  to  the 
dirt  and  squalor  which  strike  a  visitor  so  painfully, 
and  they  prefer  the  freedom  from  control  and  inspec- 
tion which  the  rookery  affords  them.  Cleanliness, 
too,  means  a  certain  amount  of  additional  work, 
which  they  require  some  stimulus  to  make  them 
undertake.  But  control  and  inspection  are  the 
essential  elements  of  any  scheme  for  housing  the 
labouring  class,  and  model  dwellings  without  them 
would  be  quite  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  slums.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  his 
freedom,  a  right  to  go  his  own  way.  But  this  he  has 
had,  and  look  at  his  condition.  Severe  and  repres- 
sive measures  are  not  advocated,  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  landlord  and  tenant  is  rather 
what  is  needed  to  restore  the  labourer's  self-respect, 
and  to  lift  him  out  of  the  degraded  position  in  which 
he  is  so  often  found. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  upon  which  cor- 
rect information  is  essential  before  rebuilding  is  that 
of  the  outlay  which  will  be  required.  And  here  it 
may  be  stated  positively,  on  the  experience  of  many 
buildings  erected  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  that 
there  is  no  insurmountable  financial  difficulty.  The 
rental  received  from  the  labourer  will  pay  a  fair  per- 
centage upon  the  outlay  necessary  to  provide  him 
with  the  amount  of  accommodation  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.  The  first  cost  of  building  labourers' 
dwellings  in  blocks  in  London  may  be  taken  at  be- 
tween 7d.  and  8^.  per  cube  foot  for  all  expenses 
except  land,  and  the  cost  per  room,  including  share 
of  staircase,  laundry,  sanitary  arrangements,  &c, 
would  be  a  little  under  60/.  The  rooms  can  be  let 
at  an  average  of  2^.  9^.  per  week.  We  have  then  the 
following  estimate  of  outlay,  and  of  annual  receipts 
and  expenditure  per  room.  The  first  cost,  exclusive 
of  land,  is,  as  above  stated,  60/.  The  annual  receipts 
will  be  7/.  3^.,  allowance  being  made  for  repairs  and 
loss  of  rent  by  vacant  rooms  in  the  estimate  for  an- 
nual expenditure,  which  will  consist  of  these  five 
items  : — 

1.  Dividend  on  first  outlay,  at  5  per 

cent ;£3     o    o 

2.  Rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,  25  per 

cent,  on  net  receipts    I   10    9 

3.  Collections  at  5  per  cent,  on  net 

receipts 063 

4.  Ground  rent o  18    6 

5.  Balance  for  repairs  and  loss  of  rent     180 

£7  Z  o 
The  form  of  the  building  being  necessarily  a  block, 
the  grouping  of  the  rooms,  the  access  to  them,  and 
the  sanitary  and  other  arrangements  have  to  he 
considered.  While  a  certain  number  of  single  rooms 
are  provided,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  that  families 
should  continue  to  live  in  one  room,  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so  by  lack  of  means.  Many  are 
now  living  in  one  room  that  could  and  ought  to 
occupy  two  or  three.  The  rooms  should  thcrdbre 
be  so  grouped  together,  and  connected  by  entrances 
that,  while  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
can  be  let  singly  to  separate  families,  they  can  also, 
without  any  alteration,  be  let  in  pairs,  or  three  or 
four  together.  A  certain  proportion  of  two-roomed 
tenements  should  be  provided.  When  the  necessaiy 
height  has  been  given  to  a  room,  the  larger  the  floor 
space  that  can  l:^  secured  the  better.  If  a  room  is 
to  be  12  feet  x  12  feet  x  8  feet  6  inches,  it  is  better 
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to  make  the  floor  12  feet  x  12  feet  than  12  feet  x 
8  feet  6  inches,  the  cubic  content  being  thcf  same  in 
both  cases. 

The  single-room  tenement  should  contain  a  good 
and  strong  cooking  range,  with  oven,  but  without 
boiler,  a  coal  locker  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  a 
seat,  and  a  cupboard  to  contain  food  and  crockery. 
In  planning  the  room  a  comfortable  corner  should 
be  reserved  for  the  bed,  with  which  neither  window, 
door,  nor  fireplace  must  interfere.   A  broad  window- 
sill  for  window  gardening  is  desirable,  and  the  door 
of  each  single-room  tenement  should  open  to  the 
external  air  to  avoid  the   possibility  of  infection 
being  conveyed  from  room  to  room.    The  balcony 
offers  an  advantageous  mode  of  access  to  the  one- 
room  tenement,  and  should  be  reached  by  a  broad 
stone  staircase,  open  to  the  air.     The  staircase  is 
apt  to  present  great  difficulties   in*  management  if 
not  very  carefully  considered.     One  of  the  great 
objections  to  converting  an  ordinary  house  into  a 
tenement  house  is  that  the  front  door,  being  left 
open  at  night  to  suit  the  late  hours  of  some  of  the 
tenants,  the  staircase  becomes  accessible  to  tramps 
and  others.    They  enter  the  passages  and  sleep  on 
the  stairs  of  these  houses,  and  by  their  vile  behaviour 
contribute  greatly  to  degrade  the  inhabitants.     If 
the  staircase  is  of  stone,  open  to  the  air  and  rain, 
well  lighted  both    by  day  and  night,  and    over- 
looked by  the    superintendent's  rooms,   it  cannot 
thus   be  misused.     No  other  kind  of  staircase  is 
admissible,  and  the  fewer  of  these  the  better  for 
cleaning  and  management,  it  being  better  to  increase 
the  size  than  the  number.    Outside  the  one-room 
tenement,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  on  the  same 
floor,  or  on  the  half-landing  above  or  below,  should 
be  the  pail  service,  where  water  can  be  drawn  not 
from  a  cistern  where  it  has  been  standing  for  days, 
but  direct  from  the  main.     A  sink-stone  in  the  floor 
will  take  any  water  spilt  in  drawing,  and  will  also 
take  the  waste  water  which  it  is  important  should  be 
emptied  away  over  a  sink-stone,  and  should  pass 
through  small  perforations  before  entering  the  drain, 
so  as  to  separate  from  it  the  flannels,  soap,  scrub- 
bing-brushes, and  other  things  left  forgotten  in  the 
pail,  and  sometimes  when  precautions  are  omitted 
introduced  with  disastrous  effect  into  the  drain.  The 
arrangements  connected  with  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  and 
give  more  trouble  than  any  other.    This  trouble  is 
increased  by  the  regulations  of  the  water  companies, 
whose  waste-preventing  arrangements  are  frequently 
waste-producers  from    their  liability  to  get  out  of 
order.    The  screw-down  valve  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
waste,  as  people  will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
close  it  completely.     In  the  common  laundry,  the 
use  of  a  copper  for  part  of  a  day  each  week  is 
assigned  to  each  tenant  of  a  single  room,  who  also 
has  access  to  a  drying  ground,  upon  the  flat  roof  of 
the  block.  Separate  sanitary  arrangements  cannot  be 
given  to  each  single-room  tenement,  but  are  assigned 
to  every  two  or  three  tenements,  and  are  kept  under 
lock  and    key.    The  simpler  and  stronger    these 
arrangements  are  the  better.     Iron  traps  and  iron 
pipes,  jointed  with  red  lead,  are  found  to  answer 
best      Lead  is  quite    inadmissible,    being    easily 
damaged  or  stolen,  besides  being  more  costly.    The 
drainage  should  be  by  glazed  stoneware  pipes,  laid 
in  straight  lines  and  with  good  fall,  manholes  being 
substituted  for  bends   and  junctions,  and   ample 
means  of  examination  and  clearing  being  provided 
Thorough  ventilation  of  the  drains  and  their  com-  | 


plete  isolation  from  the  sewer  is  of  course  essential. 
A  large  dust-shoot,  with  an  opening  on  each  floor, 
should  receive  the  ashes  and  refuse.  Ventilating 
appliances  must  be  provided  to  each  room,  and 
should  be  out  of  sight,  or  they  will  certainly  be 
stuffed  up  and  closed.  An  inlet  for  fresh  air,  with- 
out draught,  can  often  be  made  over  the  architrave 
of  the  door.  A  small  slot-hole,  cut  in  the  meeting- 
rails  of  the  window  sashes,  is  inexpensive  and  very 
useful,  as  it  gives  an  upward  current  of  air  without 
draught,  and  imperceptibly  changes  the  air  of  the 
room.     It  is  also  not  easy  to  close  up. 

Repairs    require  a  large  expenditure  when   old 
tenement  houses  have  to  be  maintained  and  managed. 
This  arises  from  two  causes.     One  that  the  labourer 
and  his  family  are  not  very  careful  of  their  dwelling, 
the  other  that  old  tenement  houses  are  often  all  but 
falling  to  pieces.    The  labourer  is  rough  and  strong, 
and  requires  surroundings  not  easily  damaged.     He 
usually  knows  good  work  when  he  sees  it,  and  he 
despises,  and  is  therefore  not  careful  of  the  miserable 
building  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  live.     Besides 
this,  the  materials,  even  if  good,  and  the  mode  of 
construction   of  an   ordinary  dwelling-house,  even 
before  it  has  become  so  old  as  to  have  descended  to 
the  condition  of  a  tenement  house,  are  unsuitable  in 
the  highest  degree.     For  instance,  instead  of  the 
rooms  being  enclosed  by  brick  walls  able  to  resist  a 
considerable  amount  of  wear  and  tear  without  injury, 
the  rooms  in  which  the  labourer  and  his  family  are 
usually  lodged  are  enclosed  with  lath  and  plaster. 
This,  when  new,  is  very  tender  and  easily  damaged  ; 
but  when  in  the  state  in  which  we  usually  find  it, 
having  lost  its  precarious  hold  upon  the  slight  laths, 
it  is  only  held  together  by  the  layers  of  paper  with 
which  the  walls  are  covered.    The  least  touch  causes 
this  plaster  to  fall,  and  when  once  a  hole  is  broken 
into  it,  the  damage  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  repairing  it  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
Not  only  are  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  a  condition 
very  liable  to  damage,  even  when  most  carefully 
used,  but  the  floor  is  usually  worn  so  very  thin  in 
places  that  the  legs  of  the  furniture,  and  even  the 
feet  of   the  family,  unexpectedly   break    through. 
Every  other  part  of  the  room,  the  door,  the  window, 
and  the  fireplace,  has  long  ago  been  worn  out,  and 
should  have  been  replaced.     Gradually  all  parts  of 
the  building,  except  the  foundations  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  wall,  have  to  be  renewed.    This  process 
of  rebuilding,  bit  by  bit,  is  misnamed  repair,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  destructiveness  of  the 
labourer.    The  fact  is  that  the  labourer  is  compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  live  in  a  house  which  is  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  every  other  tenant  has  left  it 
His  house  is  dilapidated,  not  because  he  has  de- 
stroyed it,  but  because  he  cannot  find  a  house  to 
live  in  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
cannot  compel  his  landlord  to  repair  it    Vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  might 
easily  prevent  this.    They  have  hitherto  been  far 
too  chary  in  condemning  premises  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  supersede  the  regular  col- 
lector, where  he  can  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
tenants,  as  he  probably  can  with  the  superior  artisan. 
But  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  tenement  house 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  landlords  very  slightly 
removed  from  the  class  inhabiting  it,  and  these 
landlords  usually  collect  their  own  rents.  The  col- 
lector or  agent  is  only  called  in  when  the  pro- 
perty belones  to  persons  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
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when  the  landlord  is  practically  an  absentee.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  train  and 
employ  collectors  of  education  and  intelligence, 
who  can  be  trusted  to  recommend  cases  for  relief, 
and  who  can  distinguish  genuine  distress  froip 
that  which  arises  from  idleness  and  vice.  The  hold 
on  the  tenants  is  immensely  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  help  is  forthcoming  in  time  of  need  ;  also 
by  shutting  up  other  channels  of  relief,  and  by 
allowing  it  only  to  come  through  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  recipient,  mendicancy  and 
pauperism  are  much  reduced.  The  collector  re- 
ceives the  ordinary  percentage  paid  for  collecting 
rents.  In  addition  to  the  collector  there  is  a  resi- 
dent superintendent,  who  is  by  preference  a  retired 
policeman,  soldier,  or  sailor.  His  duty  is  to  keep 
order,  to  report  any  breach  of  rules,  to  see  that  the 
premises  are  kept  clean,  that  the  gas,  water  supply, 
and  drainage  are  in  proper  order.  Usually  he  is 
able  to  do  some  of  the  repairs  himself;  and,  having 
a  pension  or  some  means  of  his  own,  is  glad  to 
superintend  in  exchange  for  having  his  rooms  free. 

Into  the  entomology  of  tenement  houses  it  is  not 
proposed  at  present  to  enter.  The  subject  is,  how- 
ever, both  important  and  extensive,  as  those  have 
reason  to  know  who  have  seen  tenement  houses 
pulled  down. 

In  new  tenement  buildings  care  is  taken  to  use 
materials  not  easily  damaged.  Lath  and  plaster 
partitions  are  avoided,  and  brick  walls  are  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Iron  balusters  and  stone  steps 
supply  the  place  of  wood,  and  being  incombustible, 
are  not  torn  up  for  firewood.  Everything  being 
well  chosen  for  its  purpose,  strong,  and  not  in  a 
state  of  decay,  the  damage  of  ordinary  use  is  small, 
even  with  the  labourer  as  tenant.  Of  course,  white- 
washing, colouring,  and  occasional  painting  have  to 
be  done,  but  very  few  other  repairs  ought  to  be  re- 
quired for  many  years,  if  in  the  first  instance  the 
buildings  have  been  well  constructed.  There  is  no 
ground,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  excessive  amount 
of  repairs  needed  in  old  tenement  houses  will  also  be 
required  in  new  buildings. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  benevolence  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  housing  the  poor  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  those  who  have  been  longest  at  work 
in  this  department  commenced  it  from  motives  of 
the  purest  benevolence.  But  has  it  not  now  outgrown 
this  earlier  stage,  and  having  demonstrated  that  it 
has  a  sound  hnancial  basis,  has  it  not  passed  into 
another  phase  which  fits  it  for  larger  adoption  than 
if  it  were  simply  a  work  of  charity.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  looked  at  only  from  what  may  be  called 
the  stockbroking  point  of  view,  and  merely  as  a 
means  of  getting  so  much  annual  income  from  so 
much  capital  laid  out.  It  will  bear  the  closest 
examination  in  this  aspect,  but  there  are  other  and 
important  sides  to  the  subject.  It  is  akin  both  to 
legislation  and  education.  Those  undertaking  the 
management  of  the  poor  have  to  make  regulations 
for  them,  and  have  to  see  that  their  laws  are  obeyed. 
They  have  to  educate  their  tenants  in  habits  of 
order,  decency,  frugality,  and  self-respect.  We  do 
not  talk  of  the  benevolence  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  spends  the  night  in  legislating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  School  Board  member  who  passes  weary 
hours  in  debating  the  difficult  questions  inseparable 
from  education.  The  same  faculties  of  organisation 
of  Government,  and  of  instruction,  will  find  a 
humbler,  though  an  important,  field  for  their  exercise 


in  making  laws  for,  and  in  superintending  com- 
munities of  the  working  class. 

If  benevolence  is  really  necessary  in  order  that  the 
labourer  may  be  properly  housed,  is  it  not  clear  that 
he  is  being  deprived  of  the  fair  share  of  the  value  of 
his  labour  by  those  above  him,  since,  with  all  his 
exertions,  he  has  to  fall  back  on  benevolence  for 
several  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Superintendence  is  an  essential  element  of  success 
in  housing  the  labourer.  Without  it,  the  rebuilt  or 
repaired  court  would  at  once  be  as  bad  as  ever. 
The  present  condition  of  the  poor  is  the  result  of  a 
let-alone  policy,  which  leaves  the  lower  worldng 
class  to  the  mercy  of  the  speculator,  whose  only 
consideration  is  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  him  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  money. 
Without  superintendence  every  kind  of  disorder  will 
prevail ;  buildings  will  be  damaged,  rents  unpaid, 
and  any  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
tenant  must  fail.  The  work  of  re-housing  the  poor 
must  be  gradual,  and  cannot  be  done  suddenly  or 
wholesale.  Experience  must  be  acquired,  and  the 
discoveries  already  made  must  be  acted  upon,  and 
the  successes  followed  up.  If  the  managing  and 
superintending  elements  are  outrun  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  building  of  dwellings,  no  success  can  be 
attained.  A  block  of  so-called  model  dwellings  ia 
the  east  of  London  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  this. 
Built  for  a  company  without  regard  to  the  wants  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  single-room  tenements 
were  needed,  the  sets  of  rooms  did  not  let  because 
they  were  too  highly  rented,  and  provided  too  much 
accommodation.  In  consequence  the  company 
failed,  and  the  building  came  back  into  the  hands  ii 
the  builder,  who  let  the  rooms  to  any  one  who  chose 
to  pay  the  rent  There  was  no  efidcient  superin- 
tendence, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenants  was  as  bad  as  that  of  any  we 
have  had  described  of  late.  Now  the  sanitary 
authorities  are  interfering  and  compelling  certain 
necessary  changes.  This  block  of  dwellings  furnishes 
a  most  instructive  comment  on  the  necessity  o( 
efficient  superintendence. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  further 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  housing  of  the  poor,  nor' 
for  some  great  commercial  association  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  work  will  be  done,  if  ever  it  is 
done  at  all,  by  those  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
the  labouring  class  ;  it  will  be  done  gradually,  and 
will  grow  out  of  what  has  already  been  successfully 
accomplished.  As  a  first  step  the  capitalist  will 
purchase  the  dwellings  and  the  land  on  which  they 
stand.  Even  if  the  movement  stopped  here,  it 
would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  labourer  to  have  a 
landlord  interested  in  his  welfare  rather  than  in  the 
amount  of  rent  which  could  be  wrung  from  him. 
Land  suitable  for  dwellings  will  also  be  secured. 
By  the  activity  of  the  sanitary  and  local  authorities 
unsound  habitations  will  be  condemned  and  d^ 
stroyed,  and  will  not  then  fetch  the  fancy  prices 
often  realised  for  property  of  this  class.  Those  who 
have  leisure  will  associate  themselves  with  the  exist- 
ing agencies,  will  learn  the  secret  of  their  success, 
and  will  be  preparing  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
community  of  labourers  when  the  opportunity  arises. 
Others  will  assist  by  supporting  the  authorities  and 
urging  on  them  the  administration  cf  the  existing 
laws  against  nuisances,  overcrowding,  facilities  for 
intemperance  and  vice  ;  they  will  call  attention  to 
dangerous  structures,  defective  drainage^  and  water 
supply.  All  will  assist  by  making  friends  widi  diose 
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of  the  labouring  class  to  whom  they  have  readiest 
access,  and  who  will  be  found,  despite  their  lack  of 
many  of  the  essentials  to  their  well-being,  to  be  far 
less  unlike  those  who  have  all  these  advantages  than 
want  of  acquaintance  with  their  good  qualities  would 
lead  many  to  suppose. 


JEtBMABKS  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
WATBB  FOB  SANITABY  FUBPOSES. 

By  Charles  E.  Cassal,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

Demoostrator,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  College,  London. 

and  B.  A.  Whitelegge,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

(  Continiud  from  page  429. ) 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  above-mentioned, 
viz.  that  discrepant  results  are  obtained  when 
samples  containing  known  quantities  of  polluting 
material  are  submitted  to  analysis,  we  have  to  consi- 
der Dr.  Robert  Cory's  extremely  able  and  interest- 
ing report  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
•carried  out  by  him  with  a  view  of  testing  the  validity 
-and  sanitary  value  of  the  various  methods  of  water- 
analysis.* 

Desiring    to  find  whether  analysis   really    gave 
results  proportional  to    the    amount    of    impurity 
present,    Dr.    Cory  prepared  samples    by    adding 
Imown    quantities   of  various    organic  substances, 
such  as  enteric  stools,  healthy  stools,  urine,  and 
•egg-albumen,  to  waters,  and  submitted  these  to  ana- 
lysis.    Dr.    Cory  made  use  of  Lambeth  water  to 
make  up  his  polluted  samples.      He    added    the 
measured  quantities  of  the  various  polluting  mate- 
nals,  and  took  note  of  the  amounts  of  albuminoid  ! 
ammonia,  &c.,  obtained  over  and  above  the  amounts  I 
present  in  the  Lambeth  water  itself;    that  is  he  I 
<lrew  his  conclusions  in   part  from   the  increments  \ 
•obtained.      The  results  were  in  many  cases  very  | 
fairly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  pollution,  more  ' 
•especially  in  the  case  of  the  albuminoid  ammonias,  ' 
but  in  many  there  were  serious  discrepancies,  suffi- 
•cient  at  first  sight  to  throw  grave  doubt  upon  the 
reliability  of  our  present  modes  of  analysis.     The 
ibllowing  analyses  performed  by  Dr.  Dupr^  are  taken 


from  Dr.  Cory's  report.  We  quote  experiments  in 
which  egg-albumen  was  used  lor  reasons  shortly  to 
be  stated. 

Dr.  Cory's  general  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Wanklyn  and  Frankland  processes  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  With  regard  to  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process 
of  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Chapman : 

*  {a)  This  may  be  trusted  to  show  which  of  two 
samples  of  water  is  the  more  polluted  when  the 
polluting  material  contained  in  each  is  of  the  same 
kind ;  also,  in  that  case,  and  when  the  absolute 
amount  of  polluting  material  is  not  great,  it  is 
capable  of  determining  the  relative  degree  of  pollu- 
tion in  a  number  of  samples. 

*  {b)  But  when  the  polluting  material  is  in  large 
absolute  quantities  a  given  difference  in  the  extent 
of  pollution  is  not  indicated  by  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  yield  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

*  {c)  Equal  amounts  of  albuminoid  ammonia  may 
be  furnished  by  extremely  different  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  polluting  material ;  and,  conversely, 
extremely  different  quantities  of  albuminoid  am- 
monia may  be  furnished  by  one  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nitrogenous  polluting  material;  and  this  is 
the  case  even  though  the  polluting  substances  differ 
no  more  inter  se  than  one  typhoid  stool  differs  from 
another  typhoid  stool.  When  a  typhoid  stool  is 
compared  with  a  healthy  stool,  obtained  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  of  diet,  water  polluted 
with  the  healthy  stool  yields  to  this  process  a  larger 
amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  than  water  polluted 
with  the  same  quantity  of  typhoid  stooL 

'  {d)  The  classification  of  waters,  given  by  Messrs. 
Wanklyn  and  Chapman  in  their  work  on  Water 
Analysis,  is  calculated  to  mislead  in  a  very  dangerous 
way.  "  Drinking  water,"  it  is  there  stated,  "  falls 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  degree  of  organic 
purity  ; "  and  Class  i  comprises  "  Water  of  extra- 
ordinary organic  purity,  yielding  from  'oo  up  to 
•05  parts  of  albuminoid  ammonia  per  million." 
"Water  of  this^  class  cannot  be  objected  to 
organically."  Yet  the  pollution  of  a  gallon  of  water 
by  all  the  soluble  and  finer  particulate  matter  from 
3*5  grains  of  typhoid  stool,  is  represented  in  Mr. 
Wanklyn's  own  hands  by  no  greater  increment  than 


Name  of  Sample. 


DD 

Lambeth  Water  from 

Cab   Rank,  Wesminster 

Bridge  Road,  Feb.  4,  1881 


EE 

3,000  c.c.  of  Distilled 

Water,  to  which  had  been 

added  2  c.c.  of  egg- 
albumen.    Pollution=  10*15 
grains  of  dried  egg- 
albumen   per  gallon. 


FF 

3,000  cc.  of  Lambeth 

Water  of  Feb.  4,  to  which 

added  3  c.c  of  egg- 
albumen.  Pollution  =io'i5 
5 rains  of  dried  egg- 
bumen  per  gallon. 


Araearanct 
Colour.... 


Deposit 

Nitrous  Acid 

Phosphoric  Acid  

Colour  of  Residue    

Behaviour  of  Residue  on  heating 


Clear    

Brownish 

None     

None     

Much    

Light  brownish  ... 
Blackens    slightly. 


Turbid 

Very  pale  brownish 

Little,  white  ilocculent    . , 

None     

Very  strong  trace 

White  

Much  carbon  separated, 
strong  smell  of  burning 
nitrogenous  matter    . . . . 


Turbid 

Brownish 

Little,  white  ilocculent 

None 

Very  strong  trace 

Light  brownish 

Much  carbon  separated, 
strong  smell  of  burning 
nitrogenous  matter 


Grains  per  gallon. 


Oxygen  absorbed  from  permanganate. 

Total  dry  residue , 

Consisting  of  volatile  salts 

,^  fixed  salts 

Chlorine 

Nitri  c  acid 

Ammonia    

Albuminoid  ammonia     


DD 

o*t34 
io"io 

i6*8 
I '02 

C*26 

o'coco 
o'otia 


EE 
o'73i 
10*92 
98 

1*13 
0*14 

none 

0*0334 

o*597 


FF 
0*901 
29-4 
11-48 
17-93 
i*i6 
0*06 
o'oioc 

0^587 
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•02  parts  of  albuminoid    ammonia    per  million  of 
water.' 

As  regards  the  process  for  determining  organic 
carbon  and  organic  nitrogen,  Dr.  Cory  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  achieves  what  it  professes  to 
achieve  rather  more  satisfactorily  than  is  the  case 
with  the  other  processes.  He  says  (p.  158),  *  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  generalise  much  from  the 
results  of  two  analyses,  but  having  regard  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  method,  it  is  probably  permissible  to 
form  a  judgment  on  it  without  any  great  variety  of 
experiments  ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  results  of  these  processes  for  the  determination 
of  organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  is  to  prefer 
them  to  the  processes  which  aim  at  bringing  into 
simpler  combinations  the  various  elements  of 
organic  substances,  and  at  deducing  the  quantities 
of  these  substances  from  the  quantity  actual  or  in- 
ferred, of  those  combinations.' 

Some  of  the  analytical  results  in  Dr.  Cory's 
report  seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  the  gene- 
rally held  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  water 
analysis,  and  with  previously  published  results  by 
Mr.  Wanklyn  and  others,  that  we  were  led  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  experiments  and  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  Wanklyn  process,  which 
is  chiefly  dealt  with  in  his  report.  All  previous 
evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  accuracy.  It  is 
well  known  that  very  exact  and  concordant  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  different  analysts  in  exam- 
ining the  same  water,  and  that  repeated  examinations 
of  the  same  water  are  also  very  constant,  the  period- 
ical examinations  of  the  London  drinking  waters  fur- 
nishing^  an  example.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wanklyn's 
results  in  his  experiments  with  different  nitrogenised 
bodies  treated  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  pro- 
cess, are  most  satisfactory.  There  is  further  Dr. 
Fox's  evidence,  previously  referred  to,  as  to  the  con- 
cordance of  opinion  based  on  independent  analyses 
made  by  both  the  Wanklyn  and  Frankland  pro- 
cesses. 

If  the  polluting  agent  is  uniform  in  composition^ 
and  uniform  in  difl'usion,  if  the  reagents  are  stan- 
dardised and  in  proper  proportional  quantity,  and 
if  the  same  treatment  is  applied  in  all  cases,  then  it 
seems  obvious  that,  whatever  portion  of  the  polluent 
in  one  case  is  acted  upon  by  the  reagent,  an  exactly 
proportional  part  of  the  same  polluent  in  another 
case  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent. 

In  some  of  these  experiments  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  case,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  failures  were  due  to  absence  of  some  of  the 
essential  conditions,  or  to  radical  imperfections  in 
the  methods  of  analysis.  The  amounts  of  ammonia 
obtained  were  in  some  cases  small,  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  object  in 
view  in  most  of  these  experiments  was  to  test  the 
process  as  regards  its  capability  of  yielding  results 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pollution. 

As  regards  the  polluting  substance  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enteric 
stool,  for  instance,  is  solid  matter  ;  only  a  part  of 
this  solid  matter  is  nitrogenised,  and  only  a  part  of 
the  nitrogen  present  may  come  off  as  the  ammonia 
which,  in  the  Wanklyn  process,  forms  our  index  of 
pollution.  The  ammonia  yielded  is  not  an  absolute 
measure  of  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  polluting 
ingredient,  nor  of  the  solid  matter  in  it,  nor  of  the 
injurious  and  dangerous  properties  of  such  matter, 
but  simply  a  measure  of  the  nitrogen  present  in 


organic  combination,  and  hence  of  the  pollution.  It 
does  not  profess  to  tell  us  the  absolute  amount  of 
the  nitrogenised  matter,  nor  even  the  amount  of  the 
nitrogen  in  organic  combination,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  combustion  process  ;  but  we  venture  to  main- 
tain that  it  does  present  a  constant  proportion  fos 
varying  quantities  of  the  same  polluent. 

We  may  here  quote  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  Mr.  Wanklyn's  essays  on  the  subject 

'Acetic  ether  may  be  made  to  yield  acetic  acicJ 
quite  quantitatively,  and  in  whatever  sense  the 
carbon  contained  by  acetic  ether  can  be  said  to  be 
a  measure  or  index  to  the  acetic  ether,  in  the  same 
sense  the  acetic  acid  is  a  measure  or  index  to  the 
acetic  ether.  An  unknown  mixture  of  acetates  could 
not  be  absolutely  measured  by  the  carbon  it  con- 
tains, neither  could  the  mixture  be  absolutely  mea- 
sured by  the  acetic  acid  which  it  gives.  But  iiv 
whatever  sense  the  carbon  can  be  said  to  be  an 
approximate  measure  of  the  mixed  acetates,  in  that 
same  sense  is  the  acetic  acid  a  measure.  For  acetic 
acid  read  albuminoid  ammonia,  for  acetic  ether  read 
albuminous  substances,  and  for  mixed  acetates  read 
the  miscellaneous  nitrogenous  organic  matters  in 
drinking-water,  and  the  parallel  is  complete.' 

The  process  is  designed  to  determine  whether  a 
water  is  or  is  not  passable,  acting  upon  a  standard 
based  on  experience.  The  limit  generally  admitted 
in  the  case  of  albuminoid  ammonia  is  0*15  parts  per 
million,  and  a  water  which  yields  anything  approach- 
ing this  amount  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  very  great 
suspicion.  This  limit  was  fixed  upon  after  a  long 
series  of  experiments  as  representing  the  maximum 
yield  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  waters  which  were 
known  to  be  un contaminated.  A  limit  of  some  kind,, 
determined  in  a  similar  way,  must  of  course  be  used 
in  any  process.  If,  therefore,  we  find  more  than  "IS 
parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  we  con- 
clude that  there  has  most  probably  been  organic 
pollution  ;  and  as  this  may  be,  or  may  at  any  time 
become,  dangerous,  we  condemn  the  water.  And  it 
may  be  further  stated,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule, 
that  other  analytical  evidence  will  be  found  to  con- 
firm this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  in  some  rare 
cases  a  water  fit  to  drink  may  yield  more  than  -15 
per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  that  other 
analytical  results  are  negative  ;  but  the  condemning 
of  such  water  occasionally  is  of  immeasurably  smaller 
importance  than  the  passing  of  a  single  one  that  is 
impure.  If  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  -lo- 
parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  it  is 
reasonable,  other  evidence:  o  the  contrary  being 
absent,  to  conclude  that  the  water  is  unpolluted; 
inasmuch  as,  for  such  a  water  to  be  polluted,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume,  firstly,  that  it  was  originally 
of  very  exceptional  purity,  and  secondly,  that  the 
pollution  had  taken  place  to  an  extent  far  slighter 
than  occurs  in  almost  every  case  where  there  has 
been  any  pollution  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  fair  in  dealing  with  quantities  widely 
differing  from  those  generally  met  with  (for  which  the 
process  is  devised)  to  expect  very  close  agreement 
of  results,  just  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  chemical  balance  to  weigh  pounds  or  fractions  of 
milligrammes  with  as  much  accuracy  as  it  weighs 
grammes  and  decigrammes.  Further,  a  process  which 
is  capable  of  differentiating  with  accuracy  between 
say  two  and  three  parts — whatever  unit  be  taken — 
must  not  be  considered  as  invalid  if  it  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish equally  sharply  between  5^  and  53.  An 
error  of  i  would  in  the  first  case  be  fatal,  amount- 
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ing  to  30  or  50  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  the  other  it 
would  be  an  error  of  only  2  per  cent  We  must 
therefore  not  expect  to  measure  minute  increments 
in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  (even  if  accurately 
known)  of  other  impurity,  which  also  yields  the  same 
measuring  product. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Cory*s 
experiments,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  of  the  above 
remarks  apply  with  a  certain  amount  of  force. 
Facal  matter  is  the  first  material  used.  In  some 
of  the  experiments  its  amount  was  determined  by 
weighing  a  known  quantity  in  its  normal  state  and 
polluting  waier  with  it.  Here  we  have  evidently  no 
guarantee  of  uniformity.  This  difficulty  being  at 
once  obvious,  in  another  case  the  total  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  faecal  matter  were  determined  ;  and 
in  yet  another  the  amount  of  soluble  constituents, 
because  the  water  for  analysis  was  only  taken  afier 
it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  and  deposit  suspended 
matter.  We  are  not  told  that  a  separate  determina- 
tion was  made  in  each  case,  but  doubtless  this  ob- 
vious precaution  was  observed,  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  constancy  of  composition  between  dif- 
ferent stools,  or  even  constancy  of  composition  in 
the  same  stoot.  The  polluted  water  having  been 
allowed  to  stand  and  the  deposit  ignored,  and  the 
more  or  less  clear  supernatant  liquid  analysed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  would  have  had  any  very 
constant  composition  ;  at  all  events,  not  in  relation 
to  the  original  weight  of  polluent  added.  And  as 
the  object  of  the  experiments  is  to  find  whether  the 
results  are  proportionate  to  the  impurity  present 
when  equally  diffused,  not  to  determine  if  the  water 
is  or  is  not  polluted,  there  seems  little  to  be  gained 
by  using  a  polluent  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
diffuse  uniformly,  although  it  has,  of  course,  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  most  common  and  dangerous 
source  of  contamination. 

We  next  come  to  urine,  obviously  far  better  as 
regards  diffusion.  The  nitrogen  is  present  in  urine 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  urea,  which  is  with  the  greatest 
ease  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the 
case  of  urea,  Mr.  Wanklyn  points  out  that  no  free  or 
albuminoid  ammonia  is  obtainable,  urea  being  in  a 
sense  a  completely  oxidised  body.  If  the  urea  be 
decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  should 
of  course  obtain  the  nitrogen  as  *  free '  ammonia. 
On  p.  135  of  Dr.  Cory's  report  we  find  that  3*094 
grains  per  gallon  of  urea  in  Trafalgar  Square  water 
gave  no  increment  to  the  total  dry  solids,  although 
.  it  did  so  in  distilled  water.  Doubtless  this  had 
ceased  to  be  urea,  by  the  action  of  the  ferments  in 
the  dirty  water  used.*  • 

The  results  with  urea  depend  upon  the  water  to 
which  it  was  added ;  this,  if  dirty,  will  cause  the 
more  or  less  rapid  transformation  into  ammonic 
.  carbonate.  In  actual  practice,  where  we  have  urine- 
pollution,  this  transformation  has  already  taken 
place.  The  impurity  is  no  longer  urea,  and  we 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  *  free '  ammonia.  Here 
again,  then,  the  conditions  were  scarcely  well  chosen. 
If  the  proportional  result  is  to  be  obtained  from 
urea  as  urea,  we  must  not  use  impure  waters,  and 
must  look  for  only  minute  traces  of  ammonia  from 
it ;  and  while  it  is  in  process  of  rapid  change  to 
carbonate  of  ammonia  it  would  be  vain  to  crxpect 
uniformity  of  composition  or  uniformity  of  resulc. 

•  As  the  *  free '  ammonia  was  not  high,  and  the  albtunioaid  am* 
monia  was  very  hjgh,  ft  follows  that  the  urea  had  not -hecome  ammonic 
carbonate,  but  iiad  paused  into  some  condition  ia  which  it  yielded 
alboiaiDOid  aanoota.      There  seems  to  be  some  error  here. 


With  egg-albumen  many  of  these  criticisms  los» 
whatever  force  they  may  be  thought  to  have  in  the 
preceding  cases.    If  the  albumen  is  uniformly  mixed 
with  water  and  well  filtered,  we  have  a  fairly  constant 
diffusion  for  the  titne  being.    We  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  even  after  repeated  filtration  such  mixtures 
are  opalescent,  and  that  diffusion  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect   Where  Dr.  Cory  has  used  albumen  his  results 
are,  as  a  rule,  also  fairly  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
albuminoid  ammonia.     We  deemed  it  advisable  to 
make  a  few  experiments  with   albumen  solutions. 
The  fact  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  albumen  solun 
tions  change,  and  that  very  rapidly— if  allowed  to 
stand    they  lose   weight    by  evaporation,  become 
turbid,  and  decompose— but  albumen  seems,  never- 
theless, to  be  the  most  suitable  of  the  materials  used 
by  Dr.  Cory.    Great  care  was  required  to  overcome 
the  liability  to  error  from  coagulation  of  the  albumei> 
and  its  consequent  adherence  to  the  sides  of  the 
distilling  flask.     This,  by  the  bye,  does  not,  in  our  ex- 
perience, seem  to  occur  in  ordinary  water  analysis,/.^, 
the  albuminous  matter  even  in  the  very  worst  waters, 
e,g,  in  effluents  from  sewage,  does  not  behave  in  a 
similar  way.    Some  of  the  results  we  have  obtained 
with  albumen  solutions  are  as  follows  : — 
Sample  A. 
2  c.c.  egg-albumen  solution  +  distilled  water,  free 
from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0756. 
Sample  B. 
4  c.c.  same  albumen  solution    +  distilled  water^ 
free  from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  1-47. 
In  these  cases  the  pollution  was  obviously  verji 
large. 

Sample  c. 
I  c.c.  egg-albumen  solution  +  distilled  water,  free 
from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0-294.. 
Sample  D. 
0-5  c.c.   egg-albumen    solution  +  distilled  water,, 
free  from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0*156. 
Sample  E. 
2*5  c.c.  albumen  solution   +  distilled    water,  free 
from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0*338. 
Sample  F. 
S*o  c.c.  albumen  solution  +  distilled   water,  free 
from  ammonia  to  half  litre. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  0*662. 

(Results  stated  in  pans  per  million.) 
The  albumen  solutions  were  different  in  each  of 
these  three  sets  of  comparative  experiments,  and 
were  all  more  or  less  decomposed.  The  other  results* 
we  have  obtained  we  propose  to  lay  before  the  society 
on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  in  no  case  far 
wide  of  the  actual  proportions  present,  which,  we 
may  add,  were  in  all  cases  unknown  to  the  analyst.. 
It  has  always  been  our  experience  in  working  the 
ammonia  process  that  whenever  it  has  been  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  analyse  the  same  sample  two  or 
more  times — a  thing  which  very  often  occurs — 
having  either  the  same  or  different  quantities  of  the 
samples  for  the  repeated  experiments,  the  amounts, 
of  ammonia  obtained  have  been  equal  when  equal 
quantities  were  taken,  and  proportional  when  the 
quantities  were  different 

How  is  it,  then,  that  in  some  of  Dr.  Cory's 
albumen  experiments   the   results   obtained   show 
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serious  discrepancies  ?  We  would  suggest  that  the 
explanation  probably  is  that  the  quantities  to  be 
measured  were  often  widely  different  from  those 
occurring  in  \  ordinary  waters,  and  that  they  were 
determined  in  an  impure  water  which  itself  yielded 
a  large  quantity  of  albuminoid  ammonia  on  analysis, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  experiments,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  proportional  pollution. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  we  can  and  do 
thus  obtain  valid  evidence  of  the  degree  of  impurity 
of  water. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  processes,  which  are 
somewhat  prematurely  credited  with  the  capability 
of  altogether  supplementing  present  methods  of 
analysis,  it  is  well  known  that  practically  all  waters 
are  found  to  contain  organisms,  the  commonest  of 
which  are  the  easiest  of  cultivation.  It  is  asserted 
that  by  a  cultivation  process  carried  on  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  previously  sterilised  gelatine,  or 
other  nutrient  substance,  the  presence  of  sewage 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  differences  in  the 
naked-eye  characters  of  the  spheres  which  form  in 
the  matrix.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  it  merely  forms 
an  additional  test  for  the  detection  of  sewage — a 
detection  which  is  already  satisfactorily  effected  by 
other  processes  ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  supersede 
these  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  afford  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  specific  and  comparatively 
harmless  organisms.  Whatever  future  success  there 
may  be  in  store  for  the  cultivation  processes,  at 
present  they  can  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  specific  organisms  or  specific 
poisons  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Cory  concludes  the  report  to  which  we  have 
referred  by  the  statement,  previously  quoted,  that 
lie  prefers  the  Frankland  or  combustion  process  ; 
and  he  considers  that,  *  having  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  method,'  this  preference  is  sufficiently 
justified   by  the  results  of  two  analyses  made  by 
it,  which    showed    with    a  considerable   degree  of 
accuracy  the  amounts  of  polluting  material  which 
he    had    added     to    the    waters,    and     the    ratio 
of  organic  carbon  to  organic  nitrogen,  with  a  close 
approach  to  the  truth.*     But    the  results   of  the 
Frankland  process  yield  no  more  information  as  to 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  organic   pollution 
than  do  the  results  of  any  other  process.     The  dis- 
tinction   between    animal    and  vegetable    organic 
matter  is  made  out  with  as  much  certainty  by  the 
ammonia  process  properly  worked,  and  duly  accom- 
panied by  other  analytical  evidence,  as  by  a  study 
of  the  ratio  of  organic  carbon  to  organic  nitrogen  ; 
and    although  as  regards    the  Frankland  process 
■everybody  must  unquestionably  admire  the  great 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
in  the  development  of  that  truly  beautiful  analytical 
method,  yet  the  sanitarian  has  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, to  gain  by  making  use  of  it.     The  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  reached  with  equal  certainty  by  far 
more  easy  and  rapid  means,  and  consequently  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
scientific  skill  and  labour  is  unnecessarily  lost  in 
using  the  process  for  sanitary  purposes. 

We  contend  that,  as  regards  either  evidence  or 
criticism,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  brought  forward 


that  seriously  minimises  the  enormous  value  of 
water  analysis  in  sanitary  science.  Whether  we 
*  go  beyond  the  laboratory '  or  not,  we  shall  arrive 
at  no  method  of  investigation  whose  results  wiH 
justify  us  in  speaking  of  a  water  as  absolutely  safe. 
Absolute  safety  is  unknown  and  unknowable. 


•  We  may  point  out  that  in  Dr.  Cory's  urea  experiments  (p.  135  of  the 
Report),  3'C9^  grains  per  gallon  of  urea  yield  no  increment  to  the  total 
solids  when  dissolved  in  Trafalgar  Square  water  ;  so  that  the  urea  has 
1>een  decomposed  and  dissipated.  Inasmuch  as  the  taking  of  a  dry 
resid  ue  is  the  first  step  in  the  Frankland  process,  such  a  quantity  of 
«rea  would,  therefore,  fail  to  be  detected  by  it. 


AN   UNEMPLOYED   FACTOR    IN    THB 
PBEVENTION  OP  DISEASE. 

By  Paul  Q.  Karkeek,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 

Medical  OflBccr  of  Health,  Torquay  and  St.  Mary  Church. 

As  a  medical  practitioner,  and  especially  as  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  one  sees  so  often  and  so 
much  of  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  in  roattexs 
relating  to  sickness  and  sanitation,  that  it  becomes 
almost  an  urgent  duty  to  seek  some  means  to  bring 
about  a  change.  It  must  not  be  assumed  diat 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  is  confined  exdustvdf 
to  the  poor  ;  but  one  certainly  finds  higher  in  the 
social  scale  a  greater  desire  to  learn,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  medical  man  are  generally  more 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  this  is  perhaps  due  to  easier 
circumstances. 

SmalNpox  is  now  very  rare,  thanks  to  vaccination ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  nearly  always  in 
our  midst,  killing  some  and  maiming  others. 
Parents  were  then  only  too  glad  to  have  their 
children  even  moculated,  in  the  hope  of  protecting 
them  ;  and  thus  when  vaccination  was  introduced 
it  was  received  on  the  whole  very  favourably,  con- 
sidering the  inherent  obstinacy  and  obstruction  in 
human  nature,  because  every  one  then  could  see  for 
themselves  this  loathsome  disease  at  its  work,  and 
note  the  consequences.  But  this  has  all  been  for- 
gotten, or  we  should  not  to-day  hear  so  much  about 
anti-vaccination  :  those  who  talk  loudest  now,  can 
know  but  little  of  the  past 

But  scarlatina  and  measles  are  still  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  birthright  of  all,  an  unhappy 
heritage  like  death  and  taxation,  from  which  ttoe 
is  no  escape  :  and  consequently  when  an  outbreak 
takes  place,  the  poor  fold  their  hands  with  oriental 
resignation,  and  say  *  Kismet.'  The  mortality  from 
these  two  diseases  depends,  not  entirely,  but  to  a 
great  extent,  first,  on  the  type,  whether  mild  or 
severe;  and  secondly,  on  the  temperature  and 
weather  at  the  time.  Should  the  type  be  severe,  the 
parents  see  the  danger  and  do  their  best ;  but,  if 
mild,  very  little  care  is  taken,  the  children  are  allowed 
to  do  as  they  like,  which  means  being  out  of  bed 
more  or  less  dressed  and  playing  about  in  draughty 
staircases,  passages,  and  doorways.  The  doctor  is 
seldom  sent  for  to  see  these  cases,  except  when 
things  are  going  wrong  ;  and  if  the  clergyman  or  the 
district  visitor  warns  the  parents  of  the  danger,  the 
reply  is  :  *  He  is  only  a  bit  poorly ' ;  or,  *  Why  shook! 
he  stay  in  bed,  he's  able  to  eat  and  drink ; '  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances,  so  many  children  die  after  measles 
and  scarlatina  from  acute  lung  and  kidney  mischief ; 
but  if  the  climatic  influences  are  adverse,  then  even 
so  much  greater  will  be  the  mortality. 

The  infectious  stage  in  scarlatina  is  prindpally 
during  desquamation,  or  peeling ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  so  detrimental  to 
the  public  health.  Instead  of  keeping  the  childftii 
at  home,  they  are  sent  out  to-play,  or  to  scbooly  and  • 
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in  every  other  way  allowed  to  spread  the  disease 
among  their  playfellows.  During  the  past  summer 
an  outbreak  took  place  which  I  was  able  to  trace 
distinctly  to  a  Sunday-school  treat,  to  which  a  child 
had  been  allowed  to  go  in  this  infectious  condition. 
I  have  known  a  woman  bring  a  child  peeling  from 
head  to  foot  all  the  way  from  York  to  Torquay,  and 
thus  cause  the  deaths  of  two  children  in  the  house 
she  lodged  :  how  many  she  helped  to  kill  on  the 
journey  will  never  be  known.  It  is  needless  to 
quote  instances  of  this  unfortunate  practice  ;  the 
medical  profession  and  school  managers  are  but  too 
well  acquainted  with  them.  During  an  epidemic 
we  distribute  circulars  broadcast,  containing  full 
details  of  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it 
But  very  seldom  is  an  attempt  made  to  follow  these 
instructions,  and,  if  remonstrated  with,  one  is  met 
with,  *Some  other  child  must  have  brought  it  to 
mine ' ;  or,  *  Why  should  it  be  kept  in  doors  for  a 
bit  of  peeling' ;  or  even  more  likely,  *  I  don't  hold 
with  all  this  fuss  and  talk  about  infection."  I  have, 
indeed,  known  instances  where  a  successful  effort  has 
been  made,  even  under  very  adverse  circumstances, 
to  keep  one  child  isolated  from  its  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  mother  has  perhaps 
years  ago  been  a  nurse  in  a  good  house  ;  or,  the 
fether  has  served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  have  then 
seen  isolation  practically  carried  out,  and  learned  its 
value. 

With  the  view  to  helping  the  poor  as  much  as 
possible,  supplies  of  oil  for  rubbing,  and  bottles  of  dis- 
infectants are  kept  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  which  can 
be  obtained  by  simply  asking.  These  bottles  have 
large  red  poison  labels  with  instructions  for  using 
the  contents  on  them  ;  and  for  fear  of  accidents,  the 
disinfectant  used  is  always  of  a  non-poisonous 
nature.  A  short  time  since  a  supply  was  given  to  a 
man  for  a  case  of  scarlatina  ;  and  verbal,  as  well  as 
printed  instructions  at  the  same  time.  The  next 
day  the  man  was  asked  if  he  had  used  them,  and  he 
replied  :  *  Oh,  yes,  sir,  we  took  a  dose  all  round,  and 
^ve  one  to  the  baby.'  Fancy  the  result  if  the  dis- 
infectant fluid  had  been  carbolic  acid,  or  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime ! 

Then,  again,  how  often  do  we  find  the  poor  living 
in  very  unsanitary  homes,  with  air  polluted,  water 
poisoned,  and  food  tainted  ;  and  very  often  when  a 
attle  trouble  would  change  alL  They  are  not  care- 
less of  their  lives,  or  of  those  of  their  children  ;  they 
simply  don't  know,  and  can't  comprehend  the  value  of 
warnings  when  given.  An  instance  of  perverse  ignor- 
ance in  this  respect  was  forcibly  brought  under  my 
notice  not  long  ago.  The  sanitary  inspector  had 
ordered  a  sink  trap  which  went  direct  into  the  drain 
to  be  closed,  and  owing  to  the  level  of  the  ground  was 
unable  to  place  another  inside  the  room,  but  had 
one  constructed  outside  the  door.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  the  wife  made  her  husband  dig  out  the 
cement  from  the  old  trap,  because  she  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  outside  the  door,  a  distance  of 
eight  or  nine  feet 

The  town  of  Torquay  has  recently  built,  at  great  ex* 
pense,  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  a  model  and 
commodious  structure  ;  but  great  difficulties  are 
found  in  getting  it  used  by  the  very  class  it  would 
mostly  benefit.  The  poor  will  allow  their  children 
to  go  to  the  infirmary  when  bones  are  broken,  or 
when  an  operation  is  necessary  ;  but  to  let  a  child 
go  to  the  sanitorium  in  order  to  prevent  other 
children  in  the  same  house  catching  scarlet  fever,  is 
more  than  they  can  understand. 


It  is  hard  to  learn  while  the-  struggle  for  daily 
bread  is  going  on.  When  hearts  are  filled  with 
anxieties  and  the  petty  worries  of  life,  there  is  seldom 
much  energy  to  take  in  any  new  lesson,  or  even 
mind  enough  to  comprehend  it,  especially  if  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  involves  a  little  trouble. 
With  the  present  generation  of  mothers  not  much 
can  be  effected,  but  surely  something  might  be  done 
with  the  next 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  How  many  of  us 
would  learn  the  multiplication  table,  not  to  mention 
Latin  grammar,  if  we  were  put  to  such  work  for  the 
first  time  when  forty  years  of  age  ?  We  must  begin 
with  the  children  :  it  should  be  brought  home  to 
them  when  they  are  able  to  take  it  in,  and  they  will 
easily  learn  in  childhood  that  which  in  after  life, 
with  faculties  dulled  by  cares  and  labour,  they  cannot 
understand,  much  less  practise.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  all  schools  under  Government  inspection  the 
elder  children  should  be  regularly  taught  a  course  of 
simple  lessons  on  the  prominent  symptoihs  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  the  dangers  to  be  expected,  and  how 
to  avoid  them  ;  the  ways  in  which  infection  is  spread, 
and  how  to  prevent  it ;  the  common  defects  in  house 
sanitation,  and  how  to  detect  them  ;  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  air,  food,  and  water,  and  the  dangers  of 
damp  and  overcrowding  on  the  constitution.  In 
short,  a  simple  course  of  lessons  on  health,  and  how 
to  keep  it  This  ought  not  to  take  very  much  time, 
for  children  easily  learn  technical  lessons  such  as 
these  would  be.  The  subject  should  be  a  compulsory 
one,  and  if  the  school  examiners  were  authorised  to 
give  good  marks  to  the  teachers  whose  children 
show  proficiency  in  it,  not  much  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  teaching  it 

The  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  the  day  is  to 
guard  the  public  health  ;  and  wisely  so,  for  to  most 
of  us  health  means  everything.  But  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  passed  in  vain  if  the  public  intellect  cannot 
understand  and  does  not  appreciate  them.  We 
endeavour  by  education  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  people,  and  thus  hope  to  prevent 
poverty  and  crime  :  and  there  is  a  growing  impres- 
sion, not  without  foundation,  that  a  great  deal  of 
crime,  not  to  mention  lunacy,  is  due  to  ill-health. 
That  is,  the  mind  is  influenced  in  childhood  by 
disease  and  unhealthy  surroundings,  and  conse- 
quently the  individual  has  not  a  fair  chance  in  the 
battle  of  life.  The  oft-quoted  line  of  Juvenal, 
'  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano,'  aptly  expresses  this 
feeling ;  and  in  reality  this  should  be  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  education.  At  present  we  content  our- 
selves with  developing  the  minds,  but  we  might  go 
farther  with  advantage,  and  teach  the  children  how 
to  take  care  of  their  bodies,  and  thus  guard  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts — health. 


Swedish  Gymnastics. — At  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
R.  H.  Armit,  Central  London  Rangers,  the  London 
School  Board  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Ling  (Swedish) 
system  of  calisthenics  in  all  their  schools  under  the  head 
of  'physical  training.' 

The  Inspection  of  Dairies  and  Milkshops. — The 
Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association  have,  in  view 
of  the  spread  of  zymotic  diseases  through  the  milk  supply, 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  and  memorials  to  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
praying  for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  transfer  the  duty 
of  regulating  and  inspecting  dairies  and  milkshops  from' 
the  veterinary  authorities  to  the  locaU^^itary  authoritieSb 
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reflect  on  the  amount  of  sufifering  and  disease  which 
must  have  been  endured  by  the  inmates  of  this 


FIC.S. 


dwelling  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Disease 
and  suffering  there  must  have  been,  though,  mirabile 
dictUf  the  *  maids  enjoyed  most  excellent  health  '  at 
the  time  when  my  inspection  was  made. 

The  remedies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings, 
were  very  simple.  The  drain  was  trapped  and  dis- 
connected from  the  main  sewer,  the  soil-pipes  were 
ventilated,  and  the  sink  wastes  and  cistern  overflows 
were  made  to  discharge  over  gxillies  in  the  open  air. 
The  closet  on  the  ground  floor  was  removed  to  a 
point  where  it  no  longer  commanded  the  cistern  of 
drinking-water,  and  a  new  soil-pipe  was  provided  so 
as  to  pass  clear  of  the  cistern  altogether.  The 
defective  arrangements  of  the  open  soil-pipe  and  the 
rain-water  channels  were  got  over  by  continuing  the 
soil-pipe  up  through  the  roof,  as  shown  at  I  and  K, 
figs.  I  and  3,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and 
diverting  the  rain-water  by  means  of  a  pipe,  H  H, 
figs.  I  and  3,  carried  across  out  of  the  bedrooms 
and  discharged  over  a  rain-water  head,  L,  fig.  i, 
attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  back  wall. 


HINTS  TO  SANITAEY  INSFECTOB8. 


{Continued  from  page  390.) 

CHAPTER   IV, —{Continued.) 

Faults  of  Drainage  in  Houses. 

§  36.  Sewers. 

The  sanitary  inspector  is  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  the  various  sewers  in  his  dis- 
trict, and,  should  he  discover  anything  wrong,  any 
obstruction,  or  any  fault  in  the  pipes,  &c.,  it  is  his 
duty  to  notify  the  same,  to  consult  the  surveyw  of 
his  parish,  and  to  lay  the  facts  before  him.  Never- 
theless he  may  be  able  to  suggest,  in  conjunctioo 
with  the  surveyor  or  otherwise,  sundry  remedial 
measures.  It  is  not  the  province  of  these  papers  to 
enter  into  the  construction,  distribution,  or  manage- 
ment of  sewers,  because  these  matters  appertain  to 
the  duties  of  the  surveyor,  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
sewerage  of  the  district,  and  answerable  for  its  prqwr 
working. 

The  gradients  of  sewers,  and  their  freedom  from 
silting  up,  as  well  as  the  working  of  any  flap-traps 
between  the  house  drain  and  the  sewer,  should  be 
carefully  explored  by  the  inspector  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  examine  them.  As  a  rule,  the  character  of 
the  outfall  of  the  sewers  will  not  come  within  his 
province  ;  but  he  would  do  well,  nevertheless,  to 
make  himself  generally  acquainted  with  the  subject 

§  37.  House  Drains. 

The  proper  working  of  a  house  drain  depends  upoo 
the  level  at  which  it  is  laid,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
sewage  running  through  it.  A  fall  of  from  one  in 
forty  should  generally  be  aimed  at,  but  it  cannot 
always  be  provided  for.  The  common  rule  is  to  give 
the  house  drain  a  regular  fall  to  the  sewen  allowing 
for  a  little  extra  fall  in  the  open  channel  of  the  dis- 
connection chamber,  where  the  fresh  air  inlet  is  pro- 
vided, and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  '  fall '  that 
can  be  obtained. 

It  is  far  too  common  to  find  house  drains  laid 
down  too  deeply  at  the  far  end  of  the  basement, 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  house  drain  is  crip]ded  in 
its  gradient.  It  will  often  be  found  that  the  drain 
can  be  sufficiently  improved  by  relaying  and  keeping 
the  farthest  end  well  up  to  the  lowest  side  of  the 
floor,  but  sufficiently  low,  however,  to  allow  of  its 
being  covered  with  concrete. 

Thegreatest  mistake  is  generally  made  in  making 
choice  of  too  large  a  drain-pipe  inside  the  house. 
Very  frequently  i>inch  pipes  are  laid  down  when 
6-inch  would  suffice,  and  6-inch  tributary  pipes 
when  4-inch  pipes  would  have  been  ample.  The 
inspector  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
which  regulate  the  sizes  of  drain-pipes.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  a  6  inch  drain-pipe  is 
quite  sufficient  to  drain  a  town-house  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  whereas  a  4-inch  pipe  will  suffice  for 
the  drainage  of  cottages.  It  is  now  common  to  lay 
down  iron  drain-piping  in  place  of  earthenware 
pipes,  and  sometimes  to  fix  the  former  above  g^und 
This  practice  must  commend  itself  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  properly  laid  glazed  earthenware  pipes  cannot 
be  laid  so  as  to  satisfy  healthy  conditions. 

§  38.  Testing  House  Drains. 
The  tests  for  underground  drainage  are  flew  io 
number,  but  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  Cv  as  they 
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go.  Should  the  inspector  believe  that  a  dram  is 
badly  jointed,  he  should  charge  it  full  of  water  be- 
tween point  and  point.  If  no  water  is  lost  after 
standing.for  an  hour  or  so,  he  may  safely  assume  that 
the  drain  is  watertight.  If  the  water  escapes,  it  will 
therefore  do  so  outside  of  the  pipe,  with  a  risk  of 
fouling  the  subsoil,  and  it  may  even  happen  that  the 
liquid  may  escape  between  the  exterior  of  the  drain- 
pipe and  any  concrete  surrounding.  The  bottom  of 
the  house  drain  may  be  sound,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pipe's  circumference  be  open.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  pipes  have  been 
improperly  luted  with  clay,  instead  of  with  cement. 

All  properly  laid  house  drains  are  laid  down  in 
straight  lines,  as  much  as  possible  without  curves, 
and  at  every  departure  from  the  straight  line  in- 
spection manholes  are  formed,  so  as  to  permit  of 
the  state  of  the  drain  being  examined  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Assuming  the  underground  drain  of  the  house  to 
be  in  perfect  order  in  every  respect,  it  may  never- 
theless happen  that  the  jointing  of  the  upright 
piping  of  the  horizontal  drain  may  be  faulty.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  good  practice  to  burn  some  sul- 
phur upon  a  pan  covered  with  live  cinders  in  the 
air-chamber,  and  then  to  close  the  manhole  cover. 
This  is  a  crucial  test ;  because  should  there  be  any 
faulty  connections  in  the  upright  pipes,  which  un- 
fortunately must  traverse  the  inside  walls  of  a  row 
of  houses,  then  the  faulty  place  can  be  instantly  dis- 
covered by  sense  of  smelL 

Another  test,  under  the  same  conditions  of  pipe- 
fixing«  is  what  is  called  the  *  smoke  test ;'  and  the 
treatment  is  the  same — viz.,  by  burning  suitable 
brown  paper  in  the  chamber,  and  trying  for  the 
pungent  smell  emitted,  wherever  the  pipes  have 
been  taken  up  inside  the  house.  This  test  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  proving  to  the  inspector 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  clear  way  of  ventilation  in 
the  drainage  of  the  house,  inasmuch  as  he  ought  to 
see  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  tops  of  the  venti- 
lating pipes  which  are  placed  on  the  roof-top. 

Another  somewhat  different  test  is  known  as  the 
*  peppermint  test.'  In  tliis  case  the  operator  goes 
to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  pours  down — say  an 
ounce  of  peppermint,  and  afterwards  a  gallon  or  two 
of  warm  water.  He  then  doses  the  top  of  the 
ventilating  pipe,  taking  care  that  should  there  be 
more  than  one  ventilating  pipe  the  whole  of  them 
are  closed.  Should  there  be  any  fault  in  the  pipes, 
or  should  the  traps  leak  or  be  unsyphoned,  the 
volatile  oil  would  make  itself  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  fault,  and  can  be  remedied  accord- 
ingly. The  person  operating  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  open  the  phial  of  the  oil  of  peppermint 
except  when  on  the  roof-top,  and  should  stay  there 
until  the  testing  has  been  completed,  as  otherwise 
he  will  carry  the  scent  with  him  in  his  descent 
through  the  house,  and  frustrate  the  objects  of  the 
examination. 

§  39.  T/ie  Testing  of  Gas-Pipes. 

It  has  often  hapi>ened  that  the  smell  of  escaping 
gas  has  been  taken  for  escaping  drain-gases,  and 
has  caused  much  unnecessary  expense.  Where  the 
escape  is  small,  the  smell  simulates  the  foul  odour  of 
o rains  very  closely.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
gas-piping  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  any  competent  gas-fitter  by  the 
ordinary  test  of  smell  after  he  has  exposed  the 
pipes,  especially  in  a  small  house. 


In  a  large  residence  with  a  great  quantity  of  gas- 
piping  and  numerous  burners,  the  only  sound  method 
of  discovering  the  absence  or  presence  of  any  leak, 
and  in  the  latter  case  of  its  whereabouts,  is  by 
making  use  of  the  test  practised  by  Mr.  Eassie,  C.E., 
and  described  by  him  in  the  Times  of  October  21, 
1875.  It  runs  as  follows  : — *  Every  burner  save  one 
is  plugged  up,  and  to  that  is  attached  a  tube,  in  con- 
nection with  an  air-pump  and  gauge.  If,  after 
working  the  pump,  the  gauge  shows  no  sig^  of 
sinking,  the  pipes  may  be  taken  as  perfect,  but  if  the 
mercury  falls,  there  is  certainly  a  leak,  or  leaks,  and 
their  whereabouts  is  discoverable  by  pouring  a  little 
ether  into  the  tube  and  recommencing  pumping.' 

§  40.  Escapes  of  Stnoke  into  Rooms, 

It  is  equally  common  to  find  the  smell  of  spent 
smoke  issuing  into  the  air  of  rooms,  and  to  find 
that,  owing  to  want  of  knowledge,  the  drains 
have  been  taken  up,  the  soil-pipe  and  other 
casings  taken  down,  without  in  the  least  re- 
lieving the  occupants  from  the  smell  complained 
of.  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  smell 
of  spent  smoke,  or  less  easy  to  diagnose  and  sepa- 
rate from  escaping  drain-gas.  This  disagreeable 
smell  generally  makes  itself  manifest  at  the  sides 
of  the  mantelpiece,  due  to  a  faulty  setting  of  the 
grate.  Too  often,  however,  the  smoke  escapes 
through  cracks  in  the  brickwork,  owing  to  the 
perishing  of  the  parging,  in  the  interior  of  the  flues^ 
and  the  consequent  escape  of  the  smoke  between 
the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  To  make  certain  that 
smoke  thus  escapes,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
strip  the  wall  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  chimney 
breast,  and  should  any  cracks  with  black  edgings  be 
visible,  then  the  mischief  has  been  laid  bare.  The 
cure  for  the  nuisance  is  to  send  a  sweep  up  the  flue, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  fill  up  the  cracks  with 
cement.  There  are  plenty  of  contracting  sweeps 
who  make  a  point  of  executing  such  work.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  sort  of  thing  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  flues  been  constructed  ^ith 
earthenware  pipes  laid  inside  the  flue-spaces  in  the 
first  instance,  as  is  now  the  practice  with  modem 
architects. 

§41.  Practical  Hints  on  Ventilation. 

Scientists  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  should  be  provided  to  each  adult 
in  order  to  keep  a  person  in  complete  health.  In 
school-rooms,  infirmaries,  and  hospitals  even  a  still 
greater  quantity  is  required.  This  quantity  of  air, 
however,  is  very  rarely  obtainable,  and  as  a  general 
rule  500  cubic  feet  per  living-room  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  as  much  more  as  possible  for  sleeping- 
rooms.  In  barracks  soldiers  are  allowed  600  cubic 
feet,  and  the  law  lays  down  that  in  common  lodging- 
houses  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet  shall  be  given  in 
sleeping-rooms,  and  400  feet  if  the  room  is  occupied 
as  a  day-room  as  welL  In  order  to  obtain  for  each 
person  a  healthy  supply  of  air,  according  to  the  best 
standard,  he  would  require,  in  moving  about  in  a  room 
10  ft.  long,  10  ft.  broad,  and  10  ft.  high,  the  air  to 
be  changed  three  times  during  every  hour. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  such  a  thing  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  ;  still  the  rule  should  be 
lived  up  to  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  capacity  of  a  room  is  not 
everything  that  has  to  be  studied,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  floor  space  is  requisite  as  well  The 
height  of  the  room  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account , 
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and  taking  500  cubic  feet  as  a  space  for  each  person 
the  square  feet  of  floor  space  would  be  50  square 
feet  with  a  room  10  ft.  in  height.  A  room  with  40 
^(juare  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  person  and  10  ft. 
high  would,  according  to  the  healthiest  rules,  require 
its  air  to  be  changed  seven  times  per  hour  at  least, 
and  even  then  the  space  occupied  by  the  furniture 
would  have  to  be  allowed  for.  This  is  a  condition 
almost  impossible  to  provide  for,  and  consequently, 
as  before  stated,  it  should  be  reached  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  small  *  Manual  of  Health,'  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  presents 
a  very  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  venti- 
lation. 

Although  the  quantity  of  air  recommended  by 
science  for  respiration  cannot  be  altogether  com- 
passed in  our  dwellings  and  workshops,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
health  in  this  respect,  by  making  use  of  proper  ap- 
pliances for  the  intake  of  fresh  air,  and  for  its  retire- 
ment from  the  room  by  suitable  outlets,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  noted  with  advantage.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  inspector  is  possessed  of  an  air- 
current  meter  or  pocket  anemometer,  whereby  to 
measure  the  intake  and  outgo  of  air. 

Inlets, — With  regard  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
hy  itiiets,  a  window  can  be  made  into  a  tolerably  per- 
fect inlet  ventilator  by  the  method  invented  by  Mr. 
H hicks-Bird  in  1862,  and  simultaneously  by  Sir 
3<obert  Rawlinson,  and  it  works  best  with  a  chimney 
in  the  room,  any  register  being  left  open.  The  idea 
is  extremely  simple,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  14.     The 


Fig.  14. 

lower  sash  of  the  window  must  first  be  raised  for 
some  3  inches,  and  a  piece  of  wood  corresponding 
to  the  height  which  the  window  has  been  raised 
must  be  placed  in  the  opening  which  will  then  be 
formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  There  will  thus 
•be  a  space  for  inlet  of  air  between  the  superior 
border  of  the  lower  and  the  inferior  border 
of  the  upper  sash.  Through  this  space  the  fresh 
air,  attracted  by  the  difference  of  temperature, 
will  pass  into  the  room,  benefit  the  occupants, 
and  be  removed  by  the  chimney  or  other  means 
provided  for  it,  where  there  are  no  chimneys,  such 
as  ventilators  over  the  doors,  to  the  passages  or 
staircases.  This  method  of  ventilating  through  the 
medium  of  the  window,  has  been  still  further  im- 
proved, and  an  example  is  given  at  fig.  15.  Here 
<he  board  which  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  lower 


sash  in  the  former  example,  is  connected  by  hinges 
with  the  frame  work  immediately  under  the  lower 
sash.  This  guard  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle,  and 


Fig.  15. 

the  air  enters  over  the  guard,  thus  giving  the  advan- 
tage of  two  inlet  openings  at  var>'ing  levels. 

A  direct  and  more  constant  inflow  of  air  is  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  what  are  commonly  termed 
Tobin's  tubes,  which  can  now  be  manufactured  by 
any  workman  without  the  infringement  of  patent 
rights.  These  are  generally  fixed  inside  the  room, 
some  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
some  12  inches  in  sectional  area,  and  the  inlet  of  air 
to  the  tube  is  by  way  of  an  air  brick,  situated  in  face 
with  the  outer  wall,  which  tends  to  break  up  the 
entering  air.  These  tubes  deliver  the  air  in  an  up- 
ward direction  towards  the  ceiling.  They  have  been 
much  improved  by  various  makers,  some  having  water 
boxes  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  inside  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  so  as  to  intercept  sooty  blacks,  and  others 
having  canvas  bags  fitted  inside  them,  so  as  to  filter 
the  entering  air  from  any  impurities  in  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  always  wise  to  fix  a  movable  valve  at 
the  top  of  the  tube,  or  cover  the  top  inside  the  room, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  shut  off  or  regulate  the  quantity 
of  air  to  be  admitted.  A  more  direct  and  constant 
inflow  of  air,  suitable  for  workshops,  &c.,  can  be 
obtained  by  fixing  what  is  called  a  Shillito  & 
Shorland  ventilating  contrivance  at  a  reasonable 
height  up  the  wall,  where  deemed  necessary.  This 
is  shown  at  fig.  16,  and  needs  no  further  description. 

A  very  simple  method  of  introducing  air  into  a 
room  where  but  very  little  is  wanted,  is  obtained  by 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 

inserting  in  the  window-panes  what  are  known  as 
Cooper's  hit-and-miss  revolving  inlets,  which  are 
made  of  glass,  and  are  sold  by  every  glazier.  This 
contrivance  is  given  at  fig.  17,  the  sketch  B  giving  a 
view  of  it  when  open,  and  A  when  no  air  is  being 
admitted.  Basement  cellars  should  always  be  venti- 
lated, even  if  by  no  other  means  than  by  making  use 
of  the  glass  with  rows  of  saw-cuts  in  it,  so  commonly 
used  at  railway  stations,  or  by  means  of  movable 
louvres. 

Outlets— Wiih.  regard  to  the  provision  of  cutUts 
for  the  respired  air,  fortunately  these  are  very  simple 
in  action.  A  great  deal  of  Uie  air  which  has  been 
breathed  by  the  inmates  will  escape  at  the  tops  of 
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the  doors  and  windows,  and  always  up  the  open 
flues  of  the  chimney  place.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
well  to  provide  an  acknowledged  method  of  escape. 
This  is  most  easily  done  by  fixing  a  Boyle's  or  Kite's 
outlet  ventilator  in  the  flue  of  the  room  just  under- 
neath the  cornice.  Figs.  18  and  19  show  Boyle's 
outlet  ventilators  for  fixing  in  the  flues,  and  Fig.  20 
a  similar  contrivance  by  another  inventor.  All 
these  figured  examples  are  constructed    of    mica 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fic.  20. 


valves,  working  inside  a  frame.  The  suction  of 
the  air  up  the  flue  opens  the  valve  and  allows  the 
vitiated  air  to  escape  up  the  chimney,  but  on  the 
slightest  down  draught  in  the  flue  the  valves  close. 
Nothing  can  be  seen  in  the  room,  except  the  more  or 
less  ornamental  frame  shown  at  fig.  18.  For  bed- 
rooms this  kind  of  ventilator  is  sometimes  objected 
to,  on  account  of  the  flapping  noise  which  it  makes 
during  a  high  wind,  in  which  case  recourse  can 
be  had  to  the  noiseless  chimney  outlet  ventilator 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Kite  of  London. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  scores  of 
various  kinds  of  inlet  and  outlet  contrivances,  and 
that  the  foregoing  are  only  given  by  way  of 
examples. 

§  42.  Dampness  in  Houses, 
There  is  no  necessity  to  point  out  to  the  inspector 
of  nuisances  the  cause  of  dampness  in  floors,  because 
he  is  aware  that  a  damp  stone  pavement  inside  a 
house  means  that  the  flagging  has  been  laid  down 
direct  upon  the  earth,  and  not  upon  sleeper- walls, 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  between.  In  like  manner  he 
will  readily  account  for  dry  rot,  &c.,  in  basement 
floors,  and  even  in  other  floors,  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  circulation  of  air  between  the  joists.  There 
is,  however,  in  many  houses  ajdampness  observable 
up  the  walls,  due  to  the  floor  inside  being  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  ground  outside.  This  evil  may  be 
palliated  to  an  extent  by  painting  the  interior  with 
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one  of  the  best  impenetrable  solutions  which  can  be 
obtained,  but  it  will  never  be  thoroughly  cured  without 
building  a  proper  area  outside  the  wall  as  shown  at 
A,  fig.  21,  with  an  occasional  inlet  of  air  into  the 
area-space,  as  drawn  at  c,  and  a  passage  underneath 
the  joists  from  the  outer  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
floor  from  perishing  by  rot.  The  damp  earth  will 
thus  press  against  the  area-wall  £,  and  allow  the 
wall  D  to  recover  itself. 

Even  when  such  an  area  has  been  provided  around 
a  house,  the  dampness  very  often  rises  by  capillary 
attraction  up  the  wall  to  a  considerable  height,  and 


interferes  very  much  with  the  respirable  character  of 
the  air  in  the  room.  It  will  be  found  in  such  cases 
that  this  dampness  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  waterproof 
course  in  the  main  wall  of  the  house. 

Figs.  22  and  23  show  a  house  wall  properly  treated, 
the  damp-proof  course  being  indicated  by  the  black 
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line  under  the  line  of  joists  with  the  necessary  fresh 
air  current  C  C  below  floor  line.  The  inlet  of  fresh 
air  at  the  top  should  always  be  above  ground  line, 
and  it  can  always  be  occasional  in  the  line  of  a 
tumbled  arched-covered  area,  as  shown  in  fig.  22,  or 
it  can  be  a  constant  opening,  covered  with  a  grating, 
as  seen  in  fig.  23.  Care  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
to  raise  the  top  of  the  area  wall  above  the  ground,  so 
as  to  prevent  rain  or  mould  from  faUing  into  the 
bottom  of  the  area. 

When  sinks  are  emptied  into  any  gullies  in  these 
areas,  or  in  any  extended  area  spaces  in  front  of 
windows,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  drain  the  areas 
in  any  way,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
drainage  must  not  be  taken  into  a  soil  drain  until  it 
has  been  first  disconnected  at  a  safe  place  in  the 
open  air. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

The  Colonial  World  s\zX^%  that  Mr.  W.  Mathew  Wil- 
liams  once  witnessed  a  display  of  drunkenness  among 
three  hundred  pigs,  which  had  been  given  a  barrel  of 
spoiled  elderberry  wine,  with  their  usual  swill.  *  Their 
behaviour,*  he  says,  •  was  intensely  human,  exhibiting  all 
the  usual  manifestations  of  jolly  companionship,  including 
that  advanced  stajje  when  a  group  were  rolling  over  each 
other  and  grunting  affectionately  in  tones  that  were  very 
distinctly  suggestive  of  swearing  goocl-fellowship  all 
round.  Their  reeling  and  staggering,  and  the  expression 
of  the  faces,  all  indicated  that  alcohol  had  the  same  effect 
on  pigs  as  on  men,  and  that  under  its  influence  both  stood 
precisely  on  the  same  zoological  level.' 

We  learn  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  that  a  committee  representing  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  had  a  conference 
with  General  Shaler  and  Dr.  Woolsey  Johnson,  of  the 
Health  Department,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  tenement  houses  of  New  York,  the  principal  subject 
discussed  being  the  insufficient  water  supply  now  existing 
in  many  of  the  houses,  with  its  attendant  uncleanliness 
and  increased  risk  of  disease.  The  committee  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  Health  Commissioners  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  which  requires  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
agent  of  every  house  inhabited  by  three  or  more  femilies 
to  be  posted  in  the  entrance  had  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  General  Shaler  assured  them  that  if  it  was  within 
the  province  of  the  Health  Department  to  cause  it  to  be 
done  the  law  would  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  future. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Chicago  Citizens'  Ass>ciation 
have  found  in  practical  use,  on  the  furnaces  of  two  of  the 
largest  bank  buildings  in  the  city,  smoke -prevention 
appliances,  which  do  the  work  expected  of  them. 
Whereupon  the  Sanitary  l/tws  of  Chicago  pungently 
remarks  that  the  fact  that  smoke  can  be  prevented,  is  pitent 
to  all  save  the  authorities  and  those  owning  furnaces. 

M  M 
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THE      POSITION      AND      DUTIES     OP 
GBOUND  LANDLORDS  IN  LONDON. 

Bv  Lord  William  Compton.* 

What  is  the  system  under  which  the  poorest  class  in 
London  live,  as  regards  only  their  dwellinjjs  ?  This 
question,  which  has  been  discussed  lately  in  the 
press,  has  not  yet  to  my  mind  been  thoroughly 
answered,  nor  its  importance  completely  appreciated. 
In  the  hope  of  throwing  a  little  additional  light  on 
the  dark  picture  which  has  been  disclosed  to  us  all, 
I  shall  attempt  in  a  brief  manner  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  during  my  in- 
quiries into  the  conditions  under  which  the  labouring 
class  obtain  and  hold  their  tenements  as  the  con- 
stant shifting  which  takes  place  in  all  the  over- 
populated  districts.     To  arrive   at  the  reason  for 
these  wandering  habits  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
time,  and,  although  the  result  of  my  investigations  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  yet  I  think  I  can  lay  my 
finger  on  at  least  part  of  the  system  which  causes, 
not  only  these  constant  migrations,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  the  evils  of  neglected  dwellings.     I  do 
not  enter  into  harrowing  details  as  to  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London,  but 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  general  view  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  in  London.     In  the  first  place, 
who  are  the  landlords?  The  general  public,  I  believe, 
imagine  that    London   is    divided   into   properties 
owned  by  companies,  by  the  Church,  and  by  wealthy 
members  of  our  aristocracy,  and  that   these  pro- 
prietors reap  the  rich  resuHs  to  be  obtained  by  high 
rents  and  overcrowding.     For  companies,  guilds,  or  ' 
the  Church,   I    cannot  speak ;  but  as  a  son  of  a 
London  landlord  I  may  perhaps  try  and  place  the 
matter  in  its  true  light  as  regards  individual  owners 
of  London  property.     If  an  mquirer  visits  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  and,  entering  their  doors,  asks  the 
simple  question,  *  Who  is  your  landlord  ? '  the  answer 
is  an  unknown  name.   Next  door  another  name  may 
be  given,  and  there  will  seldom  be  found  in  one 
street  or  alley  all  the  houses  under  one  landlord. 
The  landlord,  as  far  as  the  poor  people  know,  is  the 
man  who  receives  the  rack-rent ;  and  if  there  be  a 
ground  landlord  his  name  even  is  unknown  to  them. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  ostensible  landlords  are 
simply  middlemen,  and  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  my 
original  question  we  must  inquire  into  the  system  of 

*  middlemanism,'  if  I  may  use  such  a  word.  The 
houses  of  the  poor  may  in  a  general  way  be  de- 
scribed as  held  under  either  old  ground-rent  leases 
or  renewed  leases.  The  latter  are  generally  held 
by  the  actual  rack-renter,  but  the  former  have  passed 
through  many  hands  before  they  have  reached  the 
persons  who,  for  practical  purposes,  are  the  present 
legal  *  owners,'  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
trace  some  of  the  old  leases  back  from  the  present 

*  owner'  to  the  ground  landlord.  The  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  defines  the  responsible  'owner' 
of  property  as  *the  person  for  the  time  being 
receiving  the  rack-rent,'  and  defines  *  rack-rent ' 
as  *  rent  which  is  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full 
net  annual  value  of  the  property.'  The  freeholder 
receiving  mere  ground  rents  is  not  the  responsible 
owner  of  the  property  for  sanitary  purposes.  Now, 
the  legal  owners  are  responsible  to  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  the  original  ground-leaseholder  is  only 
responsible  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land.    This  fact 
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should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  neglect  which  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  powerlessness  of  the  ground  land- 
lord in  this  matter  is  shown  by  the  following  in- 
stance : — Some  dwellings  in  small  courts  on  my 
fa  theirs  property,  which  are  held  under  original 
ground  leases,  were  declared  the  other  day  unfit  for 
habitation  by  the  sanitary  inspector.  The  reason 
for  this  decision  was  the  want  of  sufficient  closet 
accommodation  and  the  want  of  space  for  proper 
ventilation.  The  houses  are  certainly  not  in  a 
worse  state  than  many  others  which,  unfortunatdy, 
are  not  legally  unfit  for  habitation.  On  hearing  of 
the  matter  my  father's  agent  appeared  before  die 
sanitary  committee  of  the  vestry,  who  are  consider- 
ing the  inspector's  report,  and  expressed  the  ground 
landlord's  willingness  to  help  in  any  way  that  was 
possible.  The  answer  was,  *  You  must  know  j-oa 
can  do  nothing  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  you ; 
we  can  only  deal  with  the  person  who  receives  the 
rack-rents.' 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question   of  leases. 
First,  as  regards  ground  leases,  the  case  seems  to 
stand    as    follows :  —  The  proprietor  of,  may  be, 
eighty  years  ago,  leased  his  ground,  which  con- 
sisted then  of  open  fields,  to  a  tenant  for  building 
purposes  under  old-fashioned    covenants.      These 
leases    were   for   nearly  one    hundred    years,  and 
therefore    will     not    lapse    until    the    beginning 
of  next   century.     Plans  were  submitted  by  the 
speculator    for    blocks    of    houses,     streets,  &c, 
were   approved  by   the   lessor,    and    those   buildr 
ings  have  been  sublet   and  sublet  until  they  haie 
reached  the  present   middlemen.      Courts    in  the 
midst  of  a  block  of  houses  were  in  the  course  of  tiae 
built  over  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the 
ground  landlord— (it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  had  at  that  time  the  legal  power  to  pre- 
vent it) — and  now  no  reconstruction  or  improremeflt 
is  possible  on  the  part  of  the  ground  landlord  atl 
the  ground  leases  fall  in.     It  is  thus  clear  that  froa 
these  courts  at  least  he  derives  no  pecuniary  beoefiL 
Into    these  courts  the  poor  have  been    crammed 
closer  and  closer  owing  to  clearances  dsewlm 
until  a  cry  on  their  behalf  has  at  last  roused  pabfic 
opinion.    As  the  population  has  increased,  so  ha 
increased  the  necessity  for  accommodation  ;and  the 
middlemen,   perceiving  that  necessity,  have  made 
their  profit  by  it,  and  become  rack-renters  of  the 
worst  kind.    Rents  have  been  raised  as  middlenuB 
has  succeeded  middleman,  and  there  seems  no  lihdi- 
hood  of  their  being  reduced  while  the  old  leases  m. 
For  houses  which  bring  into  the  ground  laodlocdfs 
pocket  i/.  or  2/.  each  a  year  the  middleman  colleds 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  out   of  which  he 
pays  for  rates,  taxes,  and  also  repairs,  so  that  the 
less  he  spends  on  repairs  the  more  profit  does  he 
make.    It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  a 
consequence    of  constant   subletting,  the  present 
middleman  does  not  rent  the  houses  on  the  sitf^ 
favourable  terms  as  the  original  lessees.  The  hcawi 
are  old,  and  in  some  cases  demolition  and  rebmUfaC 
would  be  the  only  cure  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  at 
not  legally  bad  enough  to  be  returned  as  *  un&  tv 
habitation.'    If  the  ground  landlord   had  himsdi 
originally  built  on  his  property,  and  looked  after  it 
^  carefully,  there  would  probably  be  nothing  to  cov 
plain  of  as  regards  individual  proprietors  ;  bit  otf 
ancestors  at  the  beginning  of   the  centiirx  codd 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  foresee  the  idtbitfti 
fate  of  the  property  which  they  looked  upon  at  tfatf 
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time  as  suburban.  It  is  therefore  evident,  I  think, 
that,  certainly  as  regards  ground-rent  leases,  it  is  the 
-system  of  middlemen  which  has  done  the  harm,  and 
not  the  *  greed '  of  rich  proprietors. 

Next,  as  regards  renewed  leases,  much  can  be 
done  by  stringent  covenant ;  but  even  then  the 
general  inclination  must  be  towards  neglect.  If  the 
middleman  gets  more  profit  by  subletting  single 
rooms  than  by  'subletting  entire  houses,  it  is  not 
perhaps  remarkable  that  he  takes  the  former  course. 
In  a  *row'  that  I  visited  this  was  easily  proved. 
One  house  with  six  rooms,  three  of  which  are  little 
more  than  cupboards,  is  rented  by  a  sub-tenant  at 
1 1  J.  (}d.  a  week.  He  has  kept  the  house  in  repair 
for  years ;  and,  with  the  help  of  two  single-men 
lodgers,  who  sleep  in  one  room,  paying  2j.  dd.  each 
for  a  bed,  and  of  a  small  shop  or  store,  he  has 
managed  to  keep  the  house  comparatively  smart 
and  clean.  Next  door  no  one  had  repaired  since 
the  new  lease  was  granted  some  years  ago,  when  the 
house  was  put  into  thorough  repair  owing  to  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  that  lease.  The  state  of 
the  rooms  was  very  bad  (repairs  have  been  effected 
now),  and  from  the  four  families — consisting  of 
seventeen  persons — who  live  in  them  the  middleman 
receives  1 5 j.  3^/.  weekly.  One  can  therefore  easily 
understand  why  single-roomed  lodgers  are  preferred, 
and  why  overcrowding  is  one  of  the  evils  complained 
od  But  even  if  the  whole  house  is  sublet  (as  in 
the  first  case  I  have  quoted)  the  result  is  the  same, 
as  the  sub-tenant  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  takes  in 
lodgers,  and  charges  at  the  same  high  rate,  or  even 
higher.  I  know  of  houses  where  the  lodgers  pay 
3J.  6</.  for  a  small  single  room.  As  each  week  comes 
the  rent  has  to  be  paid,  or  else  out  the  sub-tenants 
are  turned — to  seek  another  and  more  neglected 
tenement,  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  smaller 
rent.  In  summer,  when  work  is  brisk,  rents  are 
easier  paid ;  but  with  winter  comes  the  cry  of 
*  work  is  slack,'  and  a  change  of  tenement  is  often 
necessary.  Discussing  this  matter  at  a  working 
man's  club,  I  was  told  by  one  of  its  members  that 
those  who  left  their  old  lodgings  for  new  escape  the 
payment  of  a  week's  rent,  as  rents  are  not  paid  in 
advance  ;  while  others  said  that  whereas  no  cleaning 
or  repairing  was  done  after  entering  a  tenement, 
something  as  a  rule  was  done  before  entering.  Thus 
constant  shifting  from  one  room  to  another  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  In  addition  to  the 
ground  landlords  with  large  inherited  properties, 
there  are  innumerable  small  landlords  who  have 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  small  plots  of  ground 
all  over  London.  These  plots  were,  I  suppose, 
acquired  by  a  speculating  ancestor,  and  the  possessor 
has  in  all  probability  little  else  to  live  on  but  the 
rent  paid  him  by  middlemen.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
prietor does  not  live  in  London,  has  never  even  seen 
his  property,  and  is  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  keep  an  agent.  In  that  case  the 
middleman  is  free  to  act  as  he  chooses,  and  having 
adopted  his  profession  in  order  to  make  it  pay,  it 
would  be  rather  remarkable  if  neglect  as  to  repairs, 
overcrowding,  and  high  rents  were  not  the  result. 
It  is  true  that  the  middleman  can  be  forced,  by  late 
Acts  of  Parliament,  to  keep  the  houses  he  has  rented 
in  a  sanitary  state,  and  overcrowding  can  in  a  great 
measure  be  prevented,  if  the  local  authorities,  in 
whose  hands  the  power  is  placed,  seriously  fulfil 
their  duties  (which  hitherto  they  have  failed  in  many 
^ues  to  do) ;  but  if  a  middleman  be  forced  to  repair, 
Uiere  is  no  power  to  prevent  his  raising  the  rents, 


'  and  thus  in  the  end  the  poor  people,  who  must  live 
I  sornewhere,  have  to  pay  extra  for  philanthropic 
legislation.  I  therefore  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  the  middleman  system  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  evils,  and  not  the  greed  of  ground  landlords. 
What  can  the  latter  do,  who  possess  property 
under  ground  leases  ?  They  can  certainly  force  the 
original  lessees,  if  that  lease  contains  the  necessary 
covenants,  to  repair  according  to  old-fashioned 
ideas  ;  -but  does  this  tinkering  up  of  old  houses  con- 
duce to  any  real  benefit  ?  Try  and  buy  up  the  old 
leases — may  be  suggested  ;  but,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent great  value  of  London  property,  that  plan  would 
only  be  feasible  in  the  case  of  a  very  wealthy  man, 
who  is  not  hampered  by  being  only  a  tenant  for  life. 
Some  there  are  who  think  that  the  State  should 
become  the  middleman  ;  and  others  suggest  that  the 
State  should  become  the  ground  landlord.  If  either 
idea  were  adopted  for  London,  why  not  for  all  other 
towns  and  villages  of  Great  Britain  where  the 
neglected  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  also  to  be 
found  ? 

It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  but 
one  system  has  really  succeeded  in  London  for  the 
I  improvement  of  the  poor,  both  as  to  their  tenements 
I  and  as  to  themselves,  and  that  is  the  system  adopted 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill — active  supervision  and  gradual 
improvement.  The  former  can  and  should  be  exer- 
cised by  all  those  holding  London  property  ;  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  ground  leases  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible, except  by  the  action  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  to  the  future  must  be  left  the  perfection  of  any 
philanthropic  plans.  Much,  however,  can  be  done  at 
once  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  now  occupy  the 
public  mind.  Ground  landlords  should  actively 
inquire  into  and  supervise  all  matters  connected  with 
their  property,  and  with  those  who  live  on  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  those  landlords  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so  would  find  it  more  profitable,  even  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  if  they  dispensed  with  middlemen 
altogether,  and  employed  their  own  visitors  and 
agents  to  collect  fair  rents  and  to  prevent  over- 
crowding and  neglect  of  repairs.  If  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  cannot  afford  agents  or  an  overseer,  he 
should  nevertheless  exercise  a  personal  supervision 
by  communication  with  clergymen,  charitable  socie- 
ties, and  missions,  all  of  whom  have  been  struggling 
for  years  against  the  abuses  of  the  middleman  system. 
Each  one  who  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  London 
property  should  be  '  up  and  doing,'  and  also  should 
*  learn  to  labour '  in  order  to  achieve  the  great  object 
in  view.  We  are  told  that  the  upper  classes  are 
neither  toilers  nor  spinners,  but  they  certainly  can 
become  so. 


The  sanitary  authorities  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  now  em- 
powered to  inflict  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars,  and  an  addi- 
tional fine  of  three  dollars,  on  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
overcrowded  courts,  lodgings,  &c.,  for  each  person  over 
the  proper  number.  The  places  may  be  closed  up  by  the 
Board  of  Health  until  they  are  repaired  ;  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  government  may  close  or  pull  down  the  build- 
ing. The  bailding  department  of  the  city  will  not  allow 
any  courts  or  small  houses  to  be  built  within  certain 
limits.    More  important  cities  may  take  a  lesson. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Blaydon  Local  Board,  Dr. 
Brown  stated  that  snudl-pox  had  been  brought  into  the 
district  by  a  little  girl  who  caught  the  infection  whilst 
attending  a  school  in  Newcastle.  He  said  that  it  was 
beyond  question  that  schools  were  the  mj^  fertile  sources 


I  of  infection. 
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THE    MALVERN    HILLS. 

By  an  Occasional  Contributor. 

If  anything  could  justify  the  recent  crusade  of  Mr. 
Henry  George  against  landlords  and  landlordism, 
an  excuse  might  be  found  for  it  in  the  filching  of 
common  lands  which  has  been  the  too  frequent  habit 
of  property  owhers  in  the  p^st.  The  present  genera- 
tion has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  irreparable  injury 
to  the  public  welfare  caused  by  the  gradual  nibbling 
away  of  commons  and  open  spaces  ;  and  several 
societies  now  exist  which  make  it  their  special  busi- 
ness to  resist  new  encroachments.  But  unhappily 
we  cannot  throw  open  again  to  public  use  the  en- 
closures of  the  past.  A  legal  title  has  in  in- 
numerable instances  been  created  by  efflux  of  time 
over  large  tracts  of  land  which  once  belonged  to  the 
public,  and  which  are  still  morally  theirs.  We  can- 
not expect  that  every  threatened  open  space  will 
find  a  saviour  with  the  ample  funds  and  inexhaustible 
energy  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  Epping  Forest 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  instance  of  encroach- 
ments upon  the  public  rights  ;  but  it  has  its  ana- 
logues in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it 
behoves  every  citizen  to  be  on  the  alert  against 
similar  calamities  in  his  own  district. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  impudent  attempts  of 
recent  times  to  rob  the  people  of  their  own  has  been 
made  at  Malvern.  Malvern  has  long  been  known 
for  the  purity  of  its  air  and  water,  and  not  many 
years  ago  was  much  in  repute  for  the  practice  of 
hydropathy,  then  in  its  infancy.  Although  there  are 
still  a  number  of  hydropathic  establishments  in  the 
place,  it  is  now  chiefly  resorted  to  by  invalids  and 
brain-workers  in  search  of  rest,  quiet,  and  an  equable 
climate.  Walks  among  the  hills  are  the  great,  indeed 
the  only,  diversion  at  Malvern.  Without  them  it 
would  be  nothing  ;  its  occupation  would  be  gone  ; 
it  would  be  the  play  of  *  Hamlet'  without  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  hills,  which  are  the  glory  of  Malvern,  are  a 
narrow  but  lofty  chain,  dividing  Worcestershire  from 
Herefordshire,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  of 
which  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the  north 
end  to  the  Camp  Hill  are  the  best  known  and  the 
most  frequented.  This  part  of  the  range  contains 
about  1,200  or  1,300  acres  of  open  and  apparently 
undivided  land,  though  it  appears  that  it  includes 
fragments  of  two  counties,  seven  different  parishes, 
and  seven  different  manors.  The  hills  rise  abruptly 
and  precipitously  from  the  Severn  valley,  and  the 
topmost  summit  is  1,444  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  summit  a  view  of  an  extraordinarily 
large  tract  of  country— not  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  across— can  be  had,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to 
believe  that  on  a  fine  day  portions  of  twelve  counties 
can  be  discerned.  Thus  Macaulay,  in  his  poem 
about  the  Spanish  Armada,  says  of  a  beacon-fire 
that— 

Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
From  Malvern's  lonely  height. 

The  average  pleasure-seeker  is  less  interested  in 
this  than  in  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  their  springy 
turf,  the  bright  yellow  gorse,  and  the  beautiful 
mosses  that  carpet  the  slopes.  The  different  hills 
have  all  separate  characteristics  of  their  own ;  but 
perhaps  the  finest  view  of  all  is  that  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Camp  Hill,  which  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
British  camp,  and  some  of  the  slopes  of  which  are 
clothed  in  pines.  Dotted  round  these  hills  are  the 
various  Malvern  townlets — North  Malvern,  Malvern 


Link,  West  Malvern,  Little  Malvern,  Great  Malvern— 
linked  together  *  like  beads  upon  a  string.'  They 
are  at  ail  elevations,  and  present  every  variety 
of  aspect  and  climate.  Great  Malvern  itself  looks 
due  east  over  a  smiling  valley,  and  the  houses  are 
built  in  terraces  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  a  quiet 
place,  with  no  attractions  but  the  hills  and  its  prox- 
imity to  some  few  towns  ofantic^uarian  interest,  such 
as  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Tewkesbury.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  the  absence  of  sun  in  the  after- 
noon ;  for  the  heights  above  cut  off  the  sun's  rays  as 
the  afternoon  begins,  and  long  before  sunset  a  gra- 
dually lengthening  shadow  creeps  all  over  the  valley. 

Centuries  ago,  the  district  round  Malvern  formed 
part  of  Malvern  Chase,  a  royal  forest,  which  was 
disafforested  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  king 
took  one-third  as  freehold  in  compensation  for  die 
surrender  of  his  forestal  rights,  and  from  this 
<  King's  Third '  are  descended  some  anomalous 
and  inconvenient  fragments  of  land  on  the  hills 
which  are  now  claimed  as  private  property  by  six 
different  owners.  The  other  two-thirds  were  left  t» 
lords,  freeholders,  and  commoners  to  remain  free 
and  commonable  for  ever,  with  an  express  instructioD 
that  no  *  mean  lords  of  fees  or  manors  '  should  be 
so  very  mean  as  to  enclose  any  portion  of  the  Chase, 
or  should  fell  any  trees,  or  hinder  the  commoners 
of  their  old  rights  of  pastures  or  estovers.  These 
common  rights  are  not  limited  to  particular  manors  ; 
but,  as  in  Epping  Forest,  extend  over  all  thai 
remains  of  the  Chase. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  some  quiet 
squattin^s  on  the  hills  had  been  made  without 
protest  by  the  public.  The  usual  plan  in  these  cases 
was  for  a  squatter  boldly  to  build  himself  a  hut  in 
some  desirable  situation,  and  fence  in  a  small  area 
of  the  surrounding  land.  Being  unmolested,  he 
would  by-and-by  enlarge  his  borders,  and  build 
himself  a  respectable  cottage.  If  the  encroachmenl 
were  in  the  parish  of  Malvern,  to  him  would  thea 
come  the  agent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  point 
out  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct.  Legal  proceeain£S 
would  be  talked  of,  and  forcible  ejectment  threatened; 
but,  as  the  object  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  only 
the  declaration  of  a  legal  right,  it  would  eventuaDr 
be  amicably  settled  that,  on  the  tenant  sig^ng  ao 
acknowledgment  (on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  neadf 
executed  plan  of  the  estate  upon  it)  that  the  land 
was  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  a  mere 
peppercorn  rent  would  satisfy  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  latter.  But  later,  when  a  legal  title  had  been 
established  through  the  inaction  of  the  public,  dova 
would  come  the  agent  and  exact  full  value  for  pro- 
perty which  had  been— there  is  no  other  word  for 
it — stolen  from  the  public  If  the  squatter  or  his 
successor  declined  to  make  acknowledgment,  be 
would  be  badgered  and  worried  till  he  eventuaSr 
gave  in,  though,  if  he  had  the  moral  courage  to 
continue  his  resistance,  the  title  would  of  course  be 
eventually  vested  in  him. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  resist  these  encroachments,  that  a  large  and 
valuable  property  has  been  obtained  by  the  ladf  of 
the  manor  of  the  parish  of  Malvern  in  the  way  above 
described,  and  in  one  part,  at  NorthJMalvem,  propefty 
of  the  value  of  over  1,100/.  has  been  thus  obtained; 
and  at  the  Link,  Newtown,  and  in  other  places, 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  550^  has  been  lost  t» 
the  public. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  freeliokia% 
tenants,  and  commoners  should  sufier  this  taking 
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away  of  their  common  land.  One  reason  for  their 
quiet  submission  has  been  that  an  individual  has  not 
so  much  at  stake  as  the  lady  of  the  manor.  A  free- 
holder, tenant,  or  commoner,  having  only  his  share 
of  the  rights  of  pasturage,  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  forward  and  bear  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  litigation  for  the  sake  of  others  who  should  equally 
with  himself  interfere.  Another  reason  for  not  inter- 
fering is,  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Malvern  are  lessees  under  the  lady  of  the  manor — 
property  there  being  held  on  leases  for  lives,  a 
tenure  that  gives  to  the  lessor  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  lessee.  The  lessee  in  this  case  is  further 
silenced  by  a  clause  in  his  lease  whereby  he  agrees 
ckat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lady  of  the  manor  at 
any  time  to  enclose  the  common  or  waste  land 
within  the  manor  and  parish  of  Malvern,  without 
making  to  the  lessee  any  compensation  for  the  right 
of  common. 

Prior  to  the  agitation  presently  to  be  spoken  of, 
there  had  been  several  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
encroachments,  but  none  had  been  effective.  In 
1-858  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  freeholders, 
tenants,  and  commoners  to  prevent  encroachments  ; 
but  as  few  of  the  members  were  independent  of 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  very  little  was  done.  In 
188 1  a  freeholder  and  commoner  took  proceed- 
ings in  the  County  Court  against  an  encroacher ;  and 
the  judge  decided  that  the  encroachment  should  be 
abated,  and  that  the  fence  should  be  put  back.  This 
one  case  cost  the  prosecutor  about  100/.,  besides  a 
^eat  deal  of  annoyance  and  insult. 

Events,  however,  had  meanwhile  happened  which 
stirred  even  the  torpid  blood  of  the  Malvernians  into 
action.  The  lord  of  the  manor  which  includes  North 
Hill,  perhaps* the  finest  and  most  accessible  of  the 
whole  range,  enclosed  that  hill  by  putting  a  substan- 
tial iron  fence  round  it ;  whilst  a  squatter  erected  a 
house  on  the  very  top  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon, 
the  highest  hill  of  the  chain.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the 
hills,  and  to  inquire  what  dormant  rights  might  exist 
hostile  to  the  public  interests.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  pseudo-owner  of  North  Hill, 
which  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which,  while 
declaring  himself  in  a  position  to  prove  his  title  to 
the  land— which  appears,  indeed,  to  be  part  of  the 
*  King's  Third '  before  spoken  of— he  consented  to 
dedicate  the  hill  to  the  public  on  condition  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  within  twelve 
years  creating  a  body  of  Conservators  with  power  to 
protect  and  manage  the  hills. 

But  the  lady  of  the  manor  of  the  parish  of  Malvern 
did  not  prove  equally  complaisant  A  Bill  was 
promoted  in  the  autumn  of  1882  to  give  effect  to  the 
agreements  already  made  by  the  committee,  and 
giving  powers  to  make  others  ;  but  the  feeling  of 
the  town  was  so  strong  against  the  omission  from 
the  Bill  of  definite  action  with  regard  to  the  larger 
encroacher  that  it  was  rejected  with  contumely,  and 
died  a  natural  death.  It  was  felt,  however,  to  be  so 
important  that  the  hills  should  be  preserved  for  public 
enjoyment  that  another  committee  was  formed,  and 
a  second  Bill  was  prepared,  which  is  now  before 
Parliament,  and  which,  as  serious  opposition  to  it 
has  been  withdrawn,  may  be  expected  to  become  law 
before  the  session  is  over. 

Shortly,  this  Bill  proposes  that  a  body  of  Con- 
servators, chosen  partly  by  lords  of  the  manor 
and  partly  by  inhabitants  in  vestry,  shall  be  in* 
vested  with  the  rights  and  remedies  which  indi- 


vidual freeholders  already  have  over  the  hills  and 
common  lands,  and  with  powers  of  management 
and  regulation  over  such  portions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  control  by  lords 
of  manors  and  owners  of  soil.  The  .Conservators 
are  at  all  times  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
keep  the  hills  unenclosed,  unbuilt  on,  and  to  main- 
tain all  existing  rights  of  common  and  commonable 
rights  on  all  parts  of  the  hills,  and  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  the  hills.  Any  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion is  to  have  power  to  require  any  person  to  abstain 
from  enclosing  or  building  upon  any  part  of  the  hills 
or  waste  or  common  lands  not  now  enclosed  or  built 
upon.  This  Bill  has  already  passed  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  should  it  receive  the  Royal 
assent,  it  will  serve  to  protect  the  hills  for  the  future 
from  the  rapacity  of  *  land  grabbers,'  and  to  preserve 
them  in  all  their  native  loveliness  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  nation  at  large. 


THE  SANITABY   USB  OF   PBBPUME8. 

By  C.  T.  KiNGZETT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Record  there 
appeared  a  rhumi  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Rimmel  at  St.  James's  Hall  upon  the 
sanitary  use  of  perfumes,  and  I  desire  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rimmel  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  certain  essential  oils  produce  'peroxide  of 
hydrogen  which  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
disengages  ozone — the  great  air  purifier.'  They  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole  chemistry  of  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out  since  the 
time  of  Schonbein,  represents  my  own  individual 
labours,  and  I  have  given  a  complete  account  thereof 
in  my  *  Nature's  Hygiene,'  published  by  Bailliere  & 
Co.  in  i88o.* 

Upon  reference  to  this  volume  it  will  be  found 
that  when  essential  oils  are  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  are  oxidised  by  an  artificial  process  in  the 
presence  of  water,  they  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  one  of  several  products 
of  the  process,  but  in  no  case  and  under  no  circum- 
stances do  they  give  rise  to  the  production  of  ozone, 
and  I  have  further  shown  that,  except  to  the  extent 
to  which  ozone  is  produced  as  a  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere  during  certain  electrical  phenomena,  it 
is  not  produced  otherwise,  and  that  its  sanitary 
importance  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

This  latter  substance  is  produced  in  enormous 
quantities,  notably  by  atmospheric  oxidation  of  the 
essential  oils  volatilised  into  the  atmosphere  from 
pine  and  eucalyptus  forests.  Its  production  is 
accompanied  with  that  of  thymol,  a  soluble 
camphor,  and  several  other  substances  which  in  their 
collective  capacity  constitute  the  active  principles  to 
the  presence  of  wljich  substances  in  the  atmosphere 
is  to  be  attributed  the  health-giving  properties  of 
the  said  forests. 

It  is  singular  to  find  that  Mr.  Rimmel,  although 
in  commerce  he  avails  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  my  own 
investigations,  yet  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
my  name  in  his  lecture. 

•  See  also  Jour,  Chem.  Sac.,  and  series,  Vol.  xiL.  p.  5x1;  Vol. 
xiiL,  p.  aio :  and  Chemical  Ntws,  Vol  xxxii.,  p.  138 ;  VoL  xxxiv.,  p. 
XS7 ;  and  VoU  xxxix.,  p.  279. 
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One  word  as  regards  terebene.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  so 
many  words  that  terebene  is  of  less  value  as  a 
sanitary  re-agent  than  ordinary  turpentine  in  my 
opinion  and  for  this  reason  :  that  whereas  tur- 
pentine, better  than  all  other  essential  oils  and 
expensive  perfumes,  yields  the  products  to  which 
I  have  above  made  reference ;  terebene  (which 
is  turpentine  which  has  been  altered  chemi- 
cally by  sulphuric  acid)  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen 
in  the  same  way,  and  generates  neither  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  nor  ozone.  So  far,  therefore,  as  its  sani- 
tary properties  are  to  be  traced  to  its  power  of 
generating  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  is  a  failure  ; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  has  a 
pleasant  odour.*  The  essences  named  by  Mr. 
Rimmel — viz.,  eucalyptus,  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme, 
peppermint,  and  pennyroyal — are  all  very  pleasant  and 
useful  re-agents  in  their  way,  but  in  point  of  useful- 
ness on  a  large  scale  they  cannot  compare  with 
common  turpentine,  which  is  far  cheaper,  and  which 
generates  when  subjected  to  the  processes  which  are 
9ie  subject  of  my  own  inventions — a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  products  upon  which  all  these 
essential  oils  depend  alike  for  their  efficacy  as  anti- 
septics and  disinfectants. 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  RimmePs  *  aromatic  ozonizer,' 
a  preparation  consisting  of  sawdust  impregnated 
with  certain  perfumes,  notably  containing  eucalyptus 
oil,  I  make  the  assertion  that  it  does  not  generate 
ozone ;  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Rimmel  or  any  living 
chemist  to  prove  that  it  can  generate  ozone.  What 
is  more,  as  regards  its  efficiency  as  a  sanitary  re- 
agent, I  say  that  Mr.  Rimmel  would  do  better  to  use 
turpentine  in  the  place  of  eucalyptus  oil  ;  but  of 
course  that  would  not  do,  because  turpentine  does 
not  smell  quite  so  pleasantly  as  does  the  mixture  of 
essences  which  he  employs  for  this  purpose. 

The  talk  about  toilet  waters  being  of  an  ozonic 
character  is  also  so  much  nonsense  :  they  are  not 
ozonic  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  studied  very  deeply  the  whole  question  of 
the  sanitary  properties  of  essential  oils  and  per- 
fumes, and  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  these  pro- 
perties to  the  true  causes  ;  and  also  in  inventing, 
upon  the  bases  of  my  acquired  knowledge,  certain 
processes  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  produce  on  a 
large  scale  the  very  substances  which  alone  are 
generated  from  the  perfumes  which  are  secreted  by 
difterent  trees  and  plants.  It  is  true  that  these 
essences  or  perfumes  are  pleasant  things  in  them- 
selves, and  that  they  do  exercise  some  antiseptic 
influence  ;  but,  viewed  as  sanitary  re-agents,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  products  to  which 
they  can  give  rise  by  oxidation  with  air.  It  is  these 
products  that  1  make,  and  it  is  upon  the  scientific 
credit  of  my  work  that  the  sale  of  such  preparations 
as  Mr.  Rimmel's  *  ozonizer '  largely  depend.  Any- 
body may  make  such  an  ozonizer,  and  a  better  one, 
by  mixing,  as  I  have  said  before,  turpentine  with 
sawdust. 

Very  different  are  the  preparations  which  I  have 
christened  *  Sanitas.'  They  consist  of  the  products 
of  oxidation,  and  not  of  the  raw  substances  merely. 
To  them,  and  to  them  alone,  recourse  must  be  had 
if  it  be  really  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  sani- 
tary uses  of  perfumes. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  ta 
publication,  annouttcements  of  meetings,  reports  of 
proceedings y  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


*  See  my  Paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  tJie  Society  0/  ArtSy 
Fcbruary^x6,  1877. 


BEGIJLATIONS      FOR      HOUSES      LET 
IN    LODGINGS. 

Frequent  references  have  lately  been  made  to  the 
importance  of  the  vestries  and  local  boards  of  Ac 
metropolis  making  '  regulations '  for  lodging-houses 
occupied  by  the  poor,  as  by  putting  them  int(> 
force  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  scandals  caused 
by  the  overcrowding  and  filthy  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  can  be  prevented.  The  regula- 
tions  are  made  under  the  Sanitar>'  Act,  1866,  and 
Amendment  Act,  1874,  for  the  purpose  of  (i)  fixing 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  rooms  in 
these  houses,  (2)  for  the  registration  of  such  houses, 
(3)  for  their  periodical  inspection  and  the  keeping  of 
them  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  state,  (4)  for  en- 
forcing privy  accommodation  and  other  appliances 
as  well  as  means  of  cleanliness,  (5)  for  periodical 
cleansing,  &c.,  (6)  for  ventilation  of  rooms,  (7)  for 
paving  and  drainage  of  the  premises,  (8)  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  (9)  for  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  infectious  diseases.  The  bare  enumera- 
tion  of  the  matters  concerning  which  regulations  can 
be  made,  show  the  great  powers  possessed  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  if  they  will  make  proper  and 
efficient  regulations,  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
carried  out. 

In  1880  the  Local  Government  Board  framed  a 
set  of  by-laws  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities 
willing  to  put  these  clauses  of  the  Sanitary  Acts 
into  operation  ;  and  in  1877  the  Society  of  Medi^ 
Officers  of  Health  framed  draft  regulations  for  the 
assistance  of  their  members,  and  have  revised  them 
quite  lately.  The  two  sets  differ  in  several  points. 
Thus  the  Local  Government  Board  propose  that  all 
lodging-houses  above  a  certain  rental,  or  in  which 
the  roonis  are  let  out  at  more  than  a  certain  sum  per 
week,  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  authority,  shaU  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  regulations.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  *  any  house  may  be  registered  by  order  of  the 
vestry  at  its  discretion,'  which  seems  to  be  far  better 
than  adopting  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  rental  either 
for  the  whole  house  or  for  the  rooms  let  oft  It  is 
true  that  by  one  plan  all  houses  under  a  certain 
rental  that  are  let  in  lodgings  will  come  under  the 
regulations  without  any  special  order,  whilst  by 
the  other  an  order  must  be  made  by  the  vestry 
in  each  instance,  or  by  a  committee  specially  em- 
powered by  the  vestry.  The  plan  proposed  by  tlie 
medical  officers  seems  to  be  much  preferable,  as  it 
will  enable  a  prosecution  for  offences  to  be  taken 
against  the  owner  or  person  letting  the  premises  on 
the  production  of  the  order  of  r^stration  instead  of 
the  rate  book  or  other  proof  of  the  amount  of  lentaL 
Also  because  there  will  be  greater  dastidty  as  le- 
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gards  the  action  to  be  taken  against  owners,  so  that 
many  houses  will  be  brought  under  supervision  by 
those  of  the  medical  officers  when  necessary,  which 
would  be  omitted  under  the  other  plan.  There  is, 
however,  an  essential  difference  in  the  two  sets  as  to 
the  cubical  air  space  to  be  allowed  in  rooms  occupied 
as  dwelling  or  sleeping  rooms.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  400 
cubic  feet  of  air  allowed  for  each  adult,  or  for  two 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  whilst  the  society 
provides  that  there  shall  be  only  350  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  adult  or  for  two  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  Local  Government  Board 
follows  its  own  traditions,  whilst  the  medical  officers 
appear  to  have  been  guided  by  what  in  their  opinion 
is  the  utmost  space  that  can  fairly  be  allowed  in  such 
houses  without  oppression  of  the  poor.  The  abso- 
lute space  is  to  a  certain  extent  capable  of  being 
modified  by  means  of  ventilation,  and  when  the 
habits  of  the  poor  in  this  respect  are  considered — 
viz.,  that  they  stop  up  all  means  of  ventilation  they 
can,  the  reduced  space  seems  to  be  a  step  backward, 
and  therefore  objectionable.  It  is  ceitainly  provided 
in  both  Acts  that  the  rooms,  passages,  and  staircases 
shall  be  ventilated  daily ;  but  who  is  to  see  that  the 
keeper,  landlord,  or  occupier  will  attend  to  this? 
The  Local  Government  Board  is  extremely  grand- 
motherly in  their  requirements/  as  they  provide  that 
every  lodger  shall  keep  the  window  of  a  sleeping 
room  fully  open  for  one  hour  at  least  every  morning 
and  afternoon,  except  when  the  weather  necessitates 
its  being  closed,  or  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  sick 
person.  By  another  of  the  Local  Government  Board's 
regulations  an  occupier  of  a  room  is  rendered  liable 
to  a  penalty  if  the  chamber  utensil  is  not  thoroughly 
cleansed  every  day.  If  legislation  is  pushed  to  this 
extent,  and  action  were  taken  for  a  penalty,  the  case 
would  probably  end  by  being  laughed  out  of  court. 

As  regards  water-closets,  the  society  proposes  one 
closet  for  twelve  adults,  which  might  mean  twenty 
persons  (adults  and  children),  whilst  the  Local 
Government  Board  proposes  the  same  for  twelve 
persons.  The  society  requires  a  water  supply  of 
twelve  gallons  for  every  adult,  whilst  the  Local 
Government  Board  says  nothing  about  the  quantity 
or  sufficiency  of  the  flush.  The  quantity  proposed 
by  the  society  is  certainly  too  small  when  the  care- 
less habits  of  the  poor  are  taken  into  consideration. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  regu- 
lations, those  of  the  society  appear  to  be  the  more 
suitable  for  urban  districts,  including  London ;  in- 
deed, it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  prepared 
by  the  metropolitan  members,  and  they  do  not  include 
any  provision  as  to  cesspits  and  earth-closets,  such 
as  are  required  in  rural  districts.  The  advantage  of 
having  regulations  in  force  in  a  district  are  very 
great.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
dirty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  dilapidated  houses, 
are  injurious  to  health,  so  that  some  magistrates  ex- 
hibit great  reluctance  to  make  orders  for  the  repair 
of  leaking  roofs,  broken  window-sashes,  and  even  for 
the  repair  of  holes  in  a  roof.  The  regulations  put  an 
end  to  this  difficulty,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  the  houses  had  not  been  cleaned  or  other  things 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vestry,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  penalty  for  neglect.  Another  material  point 
is  that  the  penalty  accrues  for  neglect  of  the  notice, 
whilst,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  no  penalty 
is  incurred  for  neglect  until  after  a  magistrate's  order 
has  been  obtained  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
Again,  under  the  regulations,  owners  are  bound  to 


provide  for  a  water  supply  to  the  water-closet  by 
means  of  a  service  or  flushing-box,  independent  of 
the  cistern  provided  for  the  general  water  supply  of 
the  house,  and  the  overflow  or  warning-pipe  is  not  to 
be  connected  with  any  soil-pipe,  house-drain, or  sewer. 
These  are  important,  as  at  present  in  the  metropolis 
there  is  no  power  to  compel  a  water  supply  for  domes- 
tic, but  only  for  sanitary,  purposes,  so  that  the  same 
cistern  is  frequently  used  for  supplying  water  for 
drinking  and  for  flushing  closets.  Under  Clause  11 
of  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  the  keeper  of  a  registered  house, 
and  every  lodger  in  any  room  wherein  an  infectious 
disease  shall  occur,  is  required  to  give  immediate 
notice  in  writing  of  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  to 
the  inspector,  and  is  bound  to  carry  out  without  delay 
all  measures  for  disinfection  which  the  sanitary  offi- 
cers may  direct.  This  is  important,  especially  as 
regards  the  notification  of  disease  or  death,  but  it 
ouf^ht  not  to  relieve  the  sanitary  authority  or  their 
officers  from  the  official  disinfection  of  the  rooms, 
which  is  usually  done  at  present  by  the  sanitary 
officers  of  the  vestry. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT  OP  COPYHOLDS 
AND  LEASEHOLDS. 

Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  described  the  land 
laws  of  his  period  as  an  *  ungodly  jumble,'  and  we 
much  fear  that  his  description  is  equally  applicable 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose 
to  attempt  a  disquisition  on  the  various  systems  of 
land  tenure  which  exasperate  tenants  and  fatten 
lawyers  ;  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  them  which  has 
lately  been  brought  into  prominent  notice  that  may 
naturally  and  properly  be  discussed  in  tl>ese  pages. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  cause  of  the  horrors  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  property  in  London  is  leasehold.  Fag-ends  of 
leases  are  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  specu- 
lative housemonger,  whose  great  object  is  to  recoup 
his  expenditure  before  the  period  arrives  when  the 
premises  have  to  be  restored  to  the  ground  landlord 
in  habitable  condition.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  the  condition  to  which  the  mushroom  houses  now 
being  erected  by  thousands  all  over  themetropolis  will 
have  arrived  by  the  time  their  leases  expire.  Their 
life  will  be  a  short  but  hardly  merry  one,  and 
examples  of  longevity  amongst  them  will  be  very 
rare.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  perhaps 
idle  to  expect  that  leaseholders  will  build  very  sub- 
stantial houses  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  other 
people  ;  and  an  agitation  has  hence  arisen  for  the 
compulsory  enfranchisement  of  leaseholds  on  the 
application  of  the  tenant. 

It  is  significant  of  the  perfunctory  and  haphazard 
way  in  which  our  legislation  is  now  conducted  that, 
whilst  a  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill  was  allowed 
a  second  reading  by  the  Commons  on  March  12,  and 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  a  Bill  for  the 
Enfranchisement  of  Leaseholds  was  thrown  out  a 
week  after,  and  denied  further  consideration  of  any 
kind.  At  least  no  harm  would  have  been  done  by 
referring  both  Bills  to  the  same  Select  Committee, 
in  order  that  the  grain  might  have  been  winnowed 
from  the  chaff.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
country  is  yet  ripe  for  a  measure  so  sweeping  as 
Mr.  Broadhurst's,  though  the  position  of  a  lease- 
holder is  often  a  very  hard  one.  Of  all  forms  of 
tenure,  freehold  is  of  course  the  best.    Copyhold 
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property  is  prefcraWe  to  leasehold,  and  its  enfran- 
chisement is  no  doubt  an  easier  matter  to  manage. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Waugh  introduced 
on  the  1 2th  ult.  was  to  amend  the  existing  Acts  and 
to  promote  the  enfranchisement  of  lands  of  copyhold 
and  customary  tenure,  and  of  lands  subject  to  this 
tenure  by  other  rights.  The  various  speakers  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  made  it  clear  that  much  injus- 
tice to  tenants  of  copyhold  property  may  be  perpe- 
trated without  redress  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  adduced 
facts  to  prove  .that  wherever  land  was  held  under 
copyhold  tenure  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  it  was 
a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  proper  housing  of  the 
population.  The  Home  Secretary  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  suggested 
that  it  might  be  amended  in  detail  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  which  it  was  thereupon  referred. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  course  was  not  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill,  introduced  on 
March  19  ;  but  it  was  apparently  thought  by  the 
landlord  interest  that  this  would  pledge  the  House 
too  obviously  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was 
therefore  thrown  out.  The  debate  was  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  brought  out  most  of  the  aspects  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Broadhurst  proposed  to  enable  any  per- 
son having  an  unexpired  term  of  twenty  years  of  a 
lease  of  any  house,  cottage,  or  chapel,  to  purchase 
the  fee  simple,  by  applying  to  the  county  court  to 
have  the  title  settled  and  the  price  fixed.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  effect 
of  this  might  be  to  turn  one  of  the  houses  in 
Belgrave  Square  into  a  hotel  or  tallow  chandler's 
factory.  This  objection  was  met  in  the  Bill  by 
a  proposal  that  the  leaseholder,  when  he  became 
possessed  of  the  freehold,  should  not  bi  allowed 
to  use  the  house  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
indicated  in  the  original  lease  for,  at  all  events, 
such  a  number  of  years  as  the  original  lease  was 
granted  for.  This,  it  is  true,  would  not  be  protection 
for  all  time ;  and  a  better  suggestion  appears  to  be 
that  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  pre- 
vent a  house  being  used  for  a  purpose  out  of  keeping 
with  or  injurious  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
is  situated. 

It  was  very  generally  admitted  that  household 
property  is  apt  to  get  dilapidated  and  unwholesome 
towards  the  end  of  the  lease.  That  it  has  had  a 
share  in  intensifying  the  miseries  of  workmen's 
dwellings  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  the 
multiplication  of  freeholders  would  avert  this  evil 
is  perhaps  open  to  question  ;  but  the  paralysing 
effects  of  leaseholds  as  regards  development  of 
neighbourhoods  and  solidity  of  building  aie  abund- 
antly manifest.  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  may  not 
become  law  next  year,  or  the  year  after  that ;  but 
some  concession  to  leaseholders'  interests  will  inevit- 
ably have  to  be  made  by  Parliament  before  long. 

The  system  of  leaseholds  for  ninety-nine  years  or 
definite  terms  is  bad  enough,  but  that  of  leases  for 
lives  is  infinitely  worse.  No  doubt  Mr.  Broadhurst 
would  have  carried  his  point  if  his  Bill  had  confined 
itself  in  the  first  instance  to  these  latter  ;  and  we 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Ross,  the  member 
for  St.  Ives,  has  now  introduced  a  Bill  for  their 
compulsory  enfranchisement.  Leases  for  lives  are 
little  better  than  gambling  in  flesh  and  blood.  A 
tenant  is  granted  a  lease  of  his  property  during  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  usually  three.  He 
selects  the  most  healthy  hves  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ance, or  inserts  the  names  of  persons  whose  health 
he  thinks  will  be  well  looked  after.    The  lives  of 


members  of  the  Royal  Family  often  appear  in  leases, 
and  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  ill  it  would  have  cost  a 
Malvern  tenant  i,5cx)/.  to  insert  another  *  life '  in  the 
lease  if  the  Prince  had  died.  Perhaps  the  evils  of 
the  system  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  following  anecdote,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  :— 

A  thrifty  fanner  having  saved  up  enough  to  lake  up  t 
lease  in  his  homestead,  arranged  accordingly  with  the 
steward,  and  selected  as  his  three  lives  two  of  his  children 
and  a  near  relative,  all,  as  he  thought,  good  lives ;  but 
death  removed  all  three  in  a  year  or  so.  Under  these 
trying  circumstance^  he  expected  the  lord  of  the  manor— 
who,  by  the  way,  was  an  M.P. — would  allow  him  to  put 
on  fresh  lives  for  a  more  or  less  nominal  consideratioa. 
But  the  steward  demanded  the  pound  of  flesh.  'Very 
well/  sai'i  the  farmer,  *  I'll  be  bound  the  'squire  and  his 
family  shall  never  agiin  profit  by  my  loss  as  long  as  they 
live,  for  I'll  put  he  and  his  only  two  sons  up,  if  yoa 
please,  on  the  new  lease.* 

This  iniquitous  system  is  in  force  in  a  good  many 
places — mostly  in  the  West  of  England,  and  with 
the  worst  results.  Trade  is  crippled,  progress 
stopped,  and  as  there  is  a  direct  inducement  to  the 
tenants  to  do  as  little  as  possible  the  houses  are  all 
more  or  less  antiquated  and  tumbledown.  Cases 
could  be  cited  by  the  hundred  showing  the  gross 
injustice  of  the  system.  In  a  little  book  called  the 
*  Bitter  Cry  of  Cornish  Leaseholders,'  recently  pub- 
lished, some  very  flagrant  cases  are  reported.  The 
mode  adopted  appears  to  be  different  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  principle  is  in  effect 
the  same.  A  man  is  granted  a  lease  for  three  lives. 
Let  us  suppose  him  to  have  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  anticipation  that  he  will  be  recouped  of 
his  outlay  before  the  last  life  drops  in,  and  that  shortly 
after  all  the  three  lives  die  in  quick  succession.  Either 
he  is  turned  out  with  no  compensation  at  all,  or  is 
permitted  to  renew  his  lease  at  a  rental  enormously 
increased  through  the  improvements  which  he  him- 
self has  made.  At  Malvern  the  plan  prevails  of 
granting  a  lease  originally  for  three  lives,  and  after- 
wards of  substituting  a  new  life  as  each  old  one 
drops  in.  The  more  a  man  spends  over  the 
premises,  and  the  more  useful  he  makes  them  to 
him,  the  greater  is  the  fine  for  inserting  a  new  life  in 
the  lease.  He  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  if  he 
declines  to  pay  the  price  he  will  have  to  give  up 
possession  as  soon  as  the  remaining  lives  fall  in. 
And  if,  as  was  recently  the  case  in  connection  widi 
the  encroachments  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  tenant 
makes  himself  obnoxious  to  the  lord,  the  agent  of 
the  latter  absolutely  refuses  to  treat  with  him  when 
he  desires  to  insert  a  new  life.  All  this  is  a  refined 
form  of  cruelty,  and  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Leases  for  lives  ought, 
without  doubt,  to  be  at  once  put  a  stop  to.  If 
this  is  too  drastic  a  reform,  then  let  Mr. 
Ross's  proposal  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  to 
enfranchise  the  leasehold  be  passed  into  law.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  appraise  the  actuarial 
value  of  lives  of  persons  whose  ages,  conditions  of 
life,  and  personal  health  are  known,  and  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  rent  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue 
before  these  persons  died.  In  any  case,  all  future 
agreements  of  the  kind  ought  at  once  to  be  made 
illegal.  I 

Sir  James  Caird  has  suggested  a  plan  for  dealing 
with  copyhold  property,  the  principle  of  which  migkc     j 
perhaps  be  usefully  adopted  for  copyholds  and  lease-     I 
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holds.  Sir  James  proposes  that  in  a  term  of  years, 
say  thirty,  the  present  power  of  enfranchising  copy- 
holds should  cease,  and  that  all  copyhold  lands 
should  then  be  freehold.  During  the  intervening 
period,  either  the  lords  or  the  tenants  might  make  use 
of  the  compulsory  powers  of  enfranchisement  that 
now  exist.  Of  course  this  could  not  he  so  easily 
done  in  the  case  of  leaseholds  ;  but  might  it  not  be 
enacted  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  should  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  all  new  leases  granted  after  it  received 
the  Royal  Assent }  To  get  rid  cf  all  leasehold 
property  is  admittedly  impossible — at  any  rate,  at 
present.  But  if  the  condition  of  possible  enfran- 
chisement were  well  understood  by  both  parties  at 
the  time  the  lease  was  granted,  the  cry  of  *  confis- 
cation,' which  was  so  potent  in  the  recent  debate, 
would  be  effectually  silenced. 


PBIVATE    BILL    LEGISLATION. 

The  House  of  Commons  appears  to  regard  as  an 
academic  question,  only  affecting  it  in  the  abstract, 
its  present  mode  of  legislating  on  private  Bills,  to 
which  its  attention  has  more  than  once  been 
directed  by  Mr.  Craig  Sellar.  Although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  arguments  of  special  novelty  were 
brought  forward  in  the  debate  which  took  place  on 
March  14,  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system  were 
made  abundantly  clear.  Parliament  has  already  far 
more  to  do  than  it  can  manage  to  get  through  ;  and 
that  it  should  in  its  collective  capacity  carefully 
examine  the  merits  of  every  private  Bill  brought 
before  it,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Yet  it 
is  undeniable  that  some  intelligent  and  consistent 
supervision  of  local  proposals  is  absolutely  required 
if  each  town  or  district  is  not  to  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
We  have  often  commented  upon  the  extraordinary 
and  contradictory  provisions  which  find  their  way 
into  the  Bills  promoted  by  corporations  or  local 
boards.  It  is  true  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
now  make  reports  to  Parliament  on  local  Bills  of 
this  sort,  and  that  since  Mr.  Sclaier  Booth's  com- 
mittee of  1882  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Board.  But  that  a  committee  of 
four  or  five  uninstructed  members  of  Parliament 
should  have  practically  uncontrolled  powers  of  de- 
ciding whether  a  Bill  shall  or  shall  not  become 
binding  law  is  too  great  an  anomaly  to  be  much 
longer  endured. 

In  Parliamentary  committee  room's,  indeed,  the 
game  of  lottery  is  played  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
grandeur.  We  need  only  instance  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  scheme  of  last  session  as  an  example, 
differing  from  many  others  only  in  the  variety  and 
importance  of  the  interests  involved.  Whether  local 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  a  joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses,  be  the  preferable  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  present  deadlock,  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevail  upon  the 
Ministry  to  take  up  the  question  with  the  serious 
intention  of  instituting  a  thorough  reform.  Mr. 
Dodson  has  expressed  the  passive  sympathy  of  the 
Government  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  has 
promised  that  by  and  by,  when  the  Cabinet  have 
nothing  else  to  think  of,  the  question  shall  be  looked 
into.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  select  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  report 


of  the  committee  would  in  any  case  serve  to  educate 
public  opinion  on  the  grave  defects  of  the  present 
system. 

Cheap  legislation  is  as  important  in  its  way  as 
cheap  justice.  We  shall  not  now  inquire  what 
proportion  of  the  five  millions  sterling  spent  by 
railway  companies  in  promoting  or  opposing  bills 
during  the  last  dozen  years  was  needlessly  and 
wastefully  expended  ;  but  ratepayers  have  a  special 
interest  in  inquiring  why  a  million  and  a  half  should 
have  been  spent  by  corporations  and  local  boards  in 
the  same  period  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr. 
Dodson  dismissed  somewhat  contemptuously  Mr. 
Craig  Sellar's  suggestion  of  local  inquiries  in  the 
districts  concerned,  as  having  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  All  local  Bills  are  not  of  the  same  kind, 
however,  and  arguments  which  might  be  effective  in 
the  case  of  a  new  railway  scheme  affecting  existing 
monopolies  would  be  entirely  inapplicable  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  Bill  designed  for  the  better 
government  of  a  borough.  It  is  with  the  latter 
class  of  Bills  that  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  'difficult  to  believe  that  a  local 
inquiry  conducted  by  an  expert  in  the  neighbourhood 
itself  would  not  at  once  be  more  economical,  more 
expeditious,  and  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  than  a  heated  and  unseemly  wrangle  before 
half  a  dozen  country  gentlemen  in  the  committee 
room  at  Westminster. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

•ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE.' 

Sir  George  Airy  has  taken  advantage  of  a  con- 
troversy which  is  raging  in  the  columns  of  the  A  the' 
fUBum,  as  to  the  misapplication  of  words  in  professional 
use,  to  protest  against  the  term  arterial  drainage. 
Never,  says  Sir  George,  was  a  phrase  constructed  so 
false  in  its  analogy,  so  singularly  inappropriate  and 
absurd,  as  this.  Every  man  of  moderate  education 
knows  that  an  *  artery '  is  a  large  tube,  through 
which  large  currents  of  blood  rush  from  the  great 
central  reservoir,  the  heart,  to  be  divided  into  smaller 
currents  running  through  smaller  tubes,  these  again 
and  again  to  be  subdivided  till  they  become  micro- 
scopically small.  This  is  not  analogous  to  what  in 
the  newspapers  is  called  'arterial  drainage';  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in- 
stances to  which  the  word  *  arterial '  would  apply ;  as 
when  sewage,  previously  collected  in  large  quantities, 
is  distributed  in  small  streams  for  irrigation.  The  term 
would  also  apply  correctly  to  water  supply  for  indi- 
vidual houses,  to  individual  g^s  supply,  and  the  like. 
But  to  apply  the  term,  which  is  justly  used  for  these, 
to  fluid  movements  of  exactly  opposite  character,  is 
ridiculous.  There  is  one  great  movement  of  blood 
in  the  animal  body  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  sewage,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins.  Here  the  blood  is  collected  from  microscopic 
vessels,  united  successively  into  larger  and  larger 
ducts,  and  finally  delivered  to  the  lungs  in  one  very 
large  torrent.  If  an  anatomical  term  must  be  used 
for  town  drainage,  it  ought  to  be  *  venous  drainage.' 
Sir  George  suggests  that  the  two  kinds  of  movement 
should  be  called  'collective  drainage'  and  'distribu- 
tive supply,'  but  we  are  afraid  the  term  to  which  he 
objects  has  got  too  firm  a  hold  of  sanitarian  litera- 
ture to  be  easily  displaced. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE   POOR. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  what  has  been  spoken  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is 
economically  false  or  beside  the  mark.  The  better 
class  of  artisans  are  excellently  well  looked  after  by 
the  great  joint  stock  companies  that  have  sprung 
into  existence.  It  is  those  whose  living  is  scanty 
and  at  the  best  precarious  that  need  attention.  In 
an  excellent  report,  recently  presented  to  the 
Camberwell  Vestry,  Dr.  Bristowe  brings  back  the 
discussion  into  its  proper  lines.  The  state  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  depends  (Dr.  Bristowe  observes) 
on  three  conditions  :— (i)  The  conduct  of  the  poor 
themselves  ;  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  or 
their  agents  ;  and  (3)  the  conduct  of  the  authorities 
constituted  by  law  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
sanitary  Acts.  As  regards  the  first  point,  Dr.  Bris- 
towe reminds  those  persons  who,  with  questionable 
authority,  have  been  prominent  in  discussing  the 
subject,  that  the  fact  must  be  recognised  that,  do 
what  a  sanitary  authority  will,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  will  live  in  filth,  and 
what  others  term  misery ;  their  habits  and  tendencies 
are  opposed  to  all  sanitary  principles,  and  they  are 
certain  to  remain  a  discredit  to  themselves  and  their 
sanitary  guardians.  They  are  improvident  and 
dirty;  they  accumulate  all  kinds  of  filth  in  their 
sitting-rooms,  and  they  allow  trade  refuse  to  decom- 
pose in  them  ;  they  break  up  their  dustbins,  cistern- 
covers,  and  bannisters  for  firewood  ;  they  sell  their 
drain-traps  and  water-fittings  as  old  metal  ;  they 
block  up  their  closets  and  drains  with  rags  and 
shavings.  How  to  deal  with  such  people  is  indeed 
a  difficult  problem.  Slovenliness,  improvidence,  dis- 
honesty, offences  against  the  seventh  commandment, 
lie  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  the  duties  of  sani- 
tary authorities  ;  they  must  be  dealt  with,  if  dealt 
with  at  all  by  the  common  law  of  the  land  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  clergy  and  their 
associates,  and  other  charitable  persons  and  institu- 
tions that  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
As  to  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  or  their  agents, 
Dr.  Bristowe  observes  that  small  owners  naturally 
expect  some  return  from  the  property  in  the  purchase 
of  which  many  have  invested  their  savings,  and 
hence  are  often  loth  to  spend  money  lavishly  on  it, 
especially  if  they  have  tenants  who,  wantonly  or  of 
design,  injure  and  destroy  works  executed  pre- 
sumably for  their  benefit.  As  a  general  rule,  he 
finds  that  landlords  who  look  after  their  own  pro- 
perty are  those  who  keep  their  houses  in  the  best 
sanitary  condition  ;  and  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they 
readily  co-operate  with  the  sanitary  officers,  and 
even  look  to  them  for  advice.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  with  property  managed  by 
agents  and  representatives  of  building  societies. 
Dr.  Bristowe  thinks  that  the  law  should  be  strength- 
ened as  regards  trade  nuisances,  the  enforcement 
of  a  supply  of  wholesome  drinking  water,  compelling 
house-to-house  inspections,  and  securing  admission 
to  premises  for  this  purpose,  and  requiring  the 
removal  of  the  infectious  sick  to  hospital. 

SEWER-GAS  AND  DISEASE. 
Some  notable  instances  of  the  influence  of  sswer- 
gas  in  the  production  of  disease  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Meredith  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Wellington  Local 
Board.  Cases  of  diphtheritic  illness  had  for  some 
time  been  prevalent  in  the  place,  but  these  showed 
signs  of  abatement.    In  February  of  last  year,  how- 


ever, a  fatal  case  occurred,  which  was  clearly  traced 
to  the]  escape  of  sewer-gas  from  a  defective  water- 
closet,  and  to  the  absence  of  ventilating  outlets  for 
the  drains.  A  second  death  occurred  in  May,  and, 
like  the  former  one,  was  found  in  close  association 
with  unsanitary  conditions.  The  back  kitchen  had 
a  broken  drain,  allowing  free  access  of  sewer  gas, 
and  it  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  town 
sewer.  No  further  deaths  occurred  until  October, 
when  four  were  registered,  but  Mr.  Meredith  found 
it  difficult  to  connect  them  together,  zdthough  he 
believed  there  was  some  connection  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  same  condition,  that  of  an  im- 
perfect drain  permitting  free  escape  of  sewer-gas, 
was  also  the  cause  of  a  case  of  scarlatina.  A  brother 
of  this  patient  was  taken  ill  with  a  sore  diroat,  end- 
ing in  a  modified  form  of  quinsy  ;  but  there  was  no 
ground  for  thinking  his  ailment  in  any  way  scar- 
latinal. About  a  week  later,  the  person  first  referred 
to  sickened,  and  the  sickness  developed  marked 
scarlet  fever  characteristics.  The  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  who  were  exposed  to  the  same 
nuisance;  suffered  from  forms  of  blood-poisoning 
about  the  same  time.  In  investigating  the  cause  of 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  Mr.  Meredith  found  that  the 
house  in  which  it  occurred  was  in  a  very  defective 
condition.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  in  dose 
proximity  to  a  serious  nuisance  from  a  grate 
close  to  the  pump  from  which  the  water  supply  was 
obtained.  The  drain  permitted  sewage  matter  to 
percolate  into  the  well,  and  sewer-gas  to  pass  through 
the  walling  of  the  house  into  the  rooms.  Special 
mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  large  number 
of  nuisances  that  arise  from  broken  drains,  and  from 
the  defective  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  improve  this  state  of  things,  but 
Mr.  Meredith  urges  the  need  for  further  and  sus- 
tained improvement  with  much  earnestness. 


THE  ISOLATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
HOSPITALS. 

When  inquiring  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  into  the  use  and  influence  of  infectious 
hospitals.  Dr.  Thome  Thome  found  that  success  in 
securing  the  isolation  of  young  children  had  by  no 
means  been  obtained  at  once,  but  that  it  had  been 
progressive,  and  that  it  had  been  in  the  main  brought 
about  by  the  steady  diffusion  of  the  reports  made  by 
previous  patients  as  to  the  comforts  and  excellence 
of  nursing  obtained  within  the  several  hospitals.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  May 
in  a  recent  report  on  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in 
Aston  Manor.  In  the  case  of  a  child  where  the 
parents  refused  to  part  with  it,  when  other  argu- 
ments failed,  the  mother  was  allowed  to  accompany 
it  into  the  hospital,  and,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  she 
cheerfully  left  it  there.  When  the  first  few  con- 
valescents had  been  discharged,  the  reports  they 
spread  of  the  kindness  and  comfort  they  had  ex- 
perienced made  the  matter  of  isolation  less  difficulL 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  AT  CALCUTTA. 

In  his  report  on  the  health  of  Calcutta  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  1883-84,  Dr.  McLeod 
comments  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  mortality  from 
fever  and  small-pox.  The  total  deaths  from  fever 
numbered  1,025,  against  a  decennial  average  of  1,5791 
No  year  of  the  preceding  ten  presented  so  low  an 
aggregate,  and  each  month's  total  fell  far  short  of 
the  mean.    The  usual  rise  from  month  to  month 
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was,  however,  preserved,  and  the  figures  were  also, 
as  usual,  in  progressive-  excess  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  The  influences  favouring  the 
prevalence  and  aggravating  the  type  of  fever  were 
evidently  at  a  minimum,  and  as  the  cold  season  was 
an  unusually  chilly  one,  the  experience  of  the  year 
tells  strongly  against  the  theory  which  would  ascribe 
fevers  in  the  district  to  chill.  Nor  was  humidity 
lacking ;  for  though  the  rainfall  of  October  and 
November  was  scanty,  that  of  December,  the 
coldest  month,  was  in  excess,  and  even  in  the 
two  former  months  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
was  as  high  as  usual.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
mortality  caused  by  cholera  are  still  more  remark- 
able than  those  referring  to  fever.  Taking  the  period 
as  a  whole,  the  cholera  mortality  (^350)  was  mode- 
rate. It  was  below  the  decennial  mean,  and  five 
years  of  the  decade  show  smaller,  and  five  larger 
figures.  The  totals  of  individual  months,  however, 
exhibit  different  relations  to  past  years.  The 
October  mortality  (162),  more  than  twice  the  mean, 
was  equalled  in  its  severity  by  but  one  year  of  the 
series ;  the  December  mortality  (85)  was  but  little 
more  than  half  the  mean,  and  had  only  two  better 
years  than  it ;  while  the  November  figure  (103) 
occupied  an  intermediate  position.  It  fell  short  of 
the  mean,  but  the  decennial  series  showed  five  better 
years  and  five  worse.  The  rhythm  of  the  previous 
year  was  simply  inverted.  In  1882  there  was  a  late 
and  very  severe  cholera  ;  in  1883  an  early  and  mild 
outbreak.  The  usual  seasonal  rise  began  in  the 
first  week  of  October ;  the  maximum  was  attained 
in  the  third  week  of  that  month  ;  the  figures  of  suc- 
ceeding weeks  fluctuated  till  the  third  week  of 
December,  when  a  decided  improvement  became 
manifest.  These  features  coincided  with  an  early 
cessation  of  rain,  a  very  decided  fall  early  in  Decem- 
ber, followed  by  unusual  cold.  Calcutta  has  not  been 
singular  with  respect  to  comparative  exemption  from 
cholera.  The  returns  received  from  the  suburbs  tell 
the  same  tale  ;  and  although  Dr.  McLeod  has  no 
figures  in  his  possession  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
statistically,  he  understands  that  the  surrounding 
districts  have  shared  in  the  immunity.  On  this 
point  he  promises  to  speak  more  fully  in  his  annual 
report. 


AMERICAN  BUTTER. 
A  Committee  of  the  New  York  Senate  has  recently 
reported  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  adulteration 
of  American  dairy  products.  The  details  are  both 
disgusting  and  alarming.  Of  thirty  samples  of 
butter,  two-thirds  were  only  remotely  traceable  to 
milk.  The  refuse  fat  of  pigs  and  bullocks  was  the 
chief  and  most  savoury  ingredient,  but  often  spoiled 
greases  were  used,  which  had  been  deodorised  by 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  of  a  strength  sufficient  to 
rot  a  workman's  cowhide  boots,  to  cause  the  finger 
nails  to  drop  off,  and  induce  various  lingering 
diseases.  The  material  was  also  found  to  contain 
mgredients  which  are  fatal  to  infants.  The  doctors 
upon  oath  declared  that  the  consumption  of  this 
compound  had  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  death- 
rate.  The  committee  advises  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  The  interest 
on  this  subject  is  not  merely  local,  as  the  exports  in 
February  included  nearly  one  million  pounds  of  butter 
and  over  three  millions  of  cheese,  so  that  other 
countries  may  get  their  share  of  these  detestable 
compounds. 


DETECTING  TRICHIN.t  IN  MEAT. 
The  American  Microscopical  Journal  gives  the 
following  method  for  this  purpose  :— Slices,  two  or 
three  millimetres  in  thickness,  are  taken  from  several 
different  parts  of  the  meat  to  be  examined.  The 
pieces  are  preferably  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
muscular  portion  of  the  meat.  A  series  of  thia 
sections  are  made  of  each  of  the  pieces,  and  these 
are  all  plunged  into  a  solution  composed  of  methyl 
green  1  gramme,  distilled  water  30  grammes.  After 
about  ten  minutes'  maceration  the  sections  are  taken 
out,  and  placed  to  decolorise  in  a  large  vessel  filled 
with  distilled  water.  They  remain  there  about  half 
an  hour,  the  water  being  agitated  and  changed  two- 
or  three  times.  Finally,  the  water  having  become 
quite  limpid,  it  is  stirred  up  with  a  glass  rod,  inter- 
posing the  vessel  between  the  eye  and  the  light,, 
when  the  sections  containing  the  trichinae  are  dis- 
tinguished quite  readily  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
trichinae  appear  in  the  form  of  small,  elongated 
particles,  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  methyl  green 
becomes  fixed  to  the  cysts  of  the  trichinae  with 
greater  tenacity  than  to  other  parts  of  the  tissue. 
It  suffices  then  to  examine  the  sections  with  a  mag- 
nification  of  fifty  diameters  to  distinguish  the  worm 
which  will  be  found  in  the  cyst.  If,  in  following 
this  method,  no  trichinae  are  found,  it  is  positive 
assurance  that  the  meat  is  not  infected  with  them. 


TRICYCLES  IN  THE  PARKS. 
The  number  of  people  who  ride  on  bicycles  and 
tricycles  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  they  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  indulge  in  their  favourite  exercise. 
Their  dissatisfaction  has  recently  manifested  itself 
in  a  meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  exclusion  of  tricycles  from  the 
parks,  and  some  speeches  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  there  is  at  present  no  law  to  prevent  tricycles 
going  through  the  parks.  Whether  such  a  law 
should  exist  is  a  matter  on  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  that  there  is  power  to  ex- 
clude tricycles  from  the  parks  is  unquestionable. 
A  tricycle  is  certainly  a  vehicle,  and  some  people 
might  call  it  a  machine ;  and  by  the  Parks  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1872  it  is  provided  that  *  no  persoa 
shall  drive  or  wheel  into  a  park  any  vehicle,  barrow^ 
truck,  or  machine  not  admitted  therein  by  the  rules 
of  the  park.'  These  rules  are  defined  to  be  such 
rules  as  may  in  relation  to  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ranger  of  the  park  be  from  time 
to  time  made  by  the  Ranger ;  and  in  relation  to  any 
other  matter  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 
Buildings.  These  rules  have,  when  made,  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and  may  be 
disapproved  within  a  month  of  being  so  laid,  but  if 
not  disapproved  have  the  force  of  law.  Under  the 
above  provisions  rules  have  been  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  different  parks  ;  and  the  rules  in  force 
as  regards  Hyde  Park  prohibit  certain  vehicles  from 
entering  the  park  at  aU,  and  restrict  other  vehicles 
to  particular  roads.  Among  the  vehicles  which  are 
prohibited  altogether  are  *  velocipedes  ;'  and  unless 
the  admirers  of  the  tricycle  are  prepared  to  contend 
that  their  carriage  does  not  come  within  the  class 
of  vehicles  called  by  the  name  of  velocipede,  we 
cannot  see  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  law 
at  present  in  force  forbidding  the  use  of  tricycles  in 
Hyde  Park.    Whether  the  authorities  who  make  the 
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rules  should  alter  them  so  as  to  admit  tricycles  is  a 
question  fairly  open  to  discussion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  tricycle  is  a  more  manageable  vehicle 
than  a  bicycle,  and  less  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of 
other  vehicles  and  cause  accidents.  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  both  bicycles  and  tricycles  are  the 
means  of  affording  recreation  and  of  providing  a 
healthy  means  of  exercise  to  many  people,  who 
would  like  to  use  the  parks  if  they  could.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parks  are  very  properly  reserved  as 
a  recreation  ground  for  the  people  who  live  near 
Chem,  many  of  whom  would  much  prefer  the  absence 
of  tricycles  to  their  presence.  Horses  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  alarmed  at  these  machines  as  they  were 
some  years  ago  ;  but  some  horses  are  still  frightened 
at  them,  and  many  more  nervous  people  who  drive 
in  carriages  are  apprehensive  of  the  horses  becoming 
restive,  when  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  approaches. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  fact  to  be  considered  that 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  the  number  of  vehicles 
which  are  admitted  under  the  existing  regulations  is 
already  in  excess  of  what  the  parks  can  comfortably 
accommodate,  and  that,  from  a  purely  police  point 
of  view,  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  other 
vehicles  is  eminently  undesirable.  On  the  whole, 
we  see  no  objection  to  tricycles  being  admitted  to 
use  some  of  the  roads  in  the  parks  ;  but  it  should  be 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but,  so  to  speak,  on  suffer- 
ance, subject  to  regulations  as  to  time  of  day,  pace 
of  travelling,  and  other  matters  which  would  ensure 
protection  to  the  persons  who  use  the  parks,  who 
ought  not  to  have  their  enjoyment  curtailed  for  the 
sake  of  allowing  tricycles  to  go  where  now  they 
cannot. 


THE  DWELLING-HOUSES   INSPECTION   BILL. 

The  supervision  and  the  construction  of  houses  and 
of  their  drainage  arrangements  are  at  present  in  a 
somewhat  chaotic  state,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add 
to  the  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  In 
the  metropolis  the  district  surveyors  appointed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  supervise  more  or 
less  strictly  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  houses,  the  provision  of  damp-proof  courses,  the 
laying  of  concrete  under  the  whole  area  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  house,  when  built  on 
made  ground.  The  surveyor  appointed  by  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  has  power  to  supervise 
the  construction  of,  and  the  material  used  in,  making 
new  drains,  as  well  as  the  trap-wastes  from  sinks, 
basins,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sewer-air 
into  the  houses.  The  sanitary  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  same  authorities  have  to  look  after  the  houses 
when  occupied,  to  see  that  no  injurious  modes  of 
drainage  or  defective  drains  are  in  existence.  In 
^xtra  metropolitan  districts  all  these  duties  are  per- 
formed by  the  surveyors  to  the  local  sanitary 
authorities,  if  there  are  by-laws  in  existence  ;  and  if 
aiot,  the  *  jerry  builder'  has  his  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  examination  of  the  houses,  when  occu- 
pied, by  the  inspector  of  nuisances.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  add  to  these  officials  another,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  local  authority,  subject  to  the 
election  of  the  new  officer  being  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  official  is  to  do  all  the 
duties  now  carried  out  by  the  above-named  officers 
at  present  appointed  by  the  local  authorities,  without 
any  repeal  of  their  powers,  so  that  two  or  three  sets  of 
officers  may  be  engaged  in  one  district  in  the  same 
work.    If  he  were  appointed  for  districts  where  there 


are  no  by-laws  in  existence  he  might  be  very  useful, 
but  to  cast  the  same  duties  on  diSerent  persons  will 
lead  to  great  confusion,  and  most  certainly  it  would  be 
a  great  error  to  appoint  such  officers  for  the  metro- 
polis. In  addition,  the  cost  of  this  officer,  'and  his 
assistants '  (no  word  is  said  about  the  appointment  or 
duties  of  the  assistants)  would  be  great,  and  might 
be  readily  met,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  metropolis 
is  concerned,  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  vestries,  and  district  boards.  As  to 
districts  where  by-laws  exist,  the  same  result  might 
be  obtained  by  extending  their  powers,  so  that  it  is 
only  rural  and  urban  places  where  there  are  no  by- 
laws, or  officers  appointed  to  supervise  new  build- 
ings, that  the  present  Bill  would  usefully  apply. 
It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  Mr.  Monckton  did 
not  intend  to  include  the  metropolis,  as  there  is  no 
definition  of  the  words  '  local  authority,'  and  as  by 
clause  3  it  is  proposed  that  the  local  authority  shall 
have  the  same  powers  of  appointing  inspectors  as 
are  given  to  those  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
Now,  as  the  metropolitan  sanitary  authorities  have 
no  power  to  appoint  inspectors  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  (see  sects.  5,  189  &  190),  they  perhaps 
would  not  have  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
If  so,  they  should  be  expressly  excluded  as  in  the 
Act  itself,  and  all  uncertainty  on  this  point  be  thus 
cleared  up. 


SUMMER  HEALTH  RESORTS. 
With  the  approach  of  summer,  many  of  the  water- 
ing-places are  already  up  and  doing.  At  Blackpool 
the  summer  season  will  this  year  be  opened  a  month 
or  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to  give  intend- 
ing visitors  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  fine  June 
weather  at  the  sea-coast.  The  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  London  and  North-Westem  Rail- 
way Companies  have  intimated  their  intention  of 
putting  on  their  summer  service  of  trains  on  June  i 
instead  of  on  July  i,  as  in  former  years,  and  of 
running  them  without  intermission  until  after  the 
close  of  the  season.  These  companies  will  also  run 
their  cheap  excursions  from  all  the  stations  on  their 
lines  to  Blackpool  from  Whitsuntide  instead  of  from 
July,  as  previously.  In  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  managers  of  the  places  of  amusement 
to  provide  an  unusually  attractive  programme  for 
the  earlier  weeks  of  summer,  and  the  month  of  June 
more  especially.  For  that  month  a  promenade  band 
will  be  engaged,  which  will  be  selected,  one  for  each 
week,  from  the  finest  bands  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  will  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Corporation.  At  the  piers,  the  theatres,  and  the 
other  places  of  amusement,  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent vocalists  and  instrumentalists  have  been 
engaged,  in  addition  to  the  leading  London  and 
travelling  operatic  and  dramatic  companies.  A 
special  novelty  will  be  provided  at  the  Winter 
Gardens  in  the  form  of  a  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  on  a  realistic  scale  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  showing  all  the  features  of  the 
canal  from  Manchester  to  the  sea  by  means  of 
moving  scenery,  with  mechanical  bridges,  locks,  5:c, 
and  in  connection  with  which,  trips  will  be  taken 
down  the  canal  on  a  steamer  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 600  passengers.  The  great  employers  of 
labour,  who  are  favourable  to  the  scheme,  are  taking 
an  interest  in  this  unique  exhibition,  and  have  pro- 
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mised  it  their  support,  one  Lancashire  firm  having 
undertaken  to  send  10,000  workmen  to  witness  it. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Ship  Canal  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  with  some  ceremony,  on  Monday,  May  26, 
and  that  Mr.  Adamson,  the  chairman  of  the  Ship 
Canal  Committee,  and  many  of  the  provincial 
mayors,  together  with  consuls  and  other  gentlemen 
of  influence,  will  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM   INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

HOSPITAL. 
The  Birmingham  Town  Council,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  April  i,  decided  to  approve  an  extensive  scheme, 
prepared  by  the  Health  Committee,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  borough  hospital  for  infectious  diseases. 
The  duty  of  the  municipal  authority  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  from  such  diseases  by  pro- 
viding means  for  prompt  and  effective  isolation  has 
been  recognised  and  fulfilled  only  within  a  recent 
period.     Towards  the  close  of  1871  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  occurred  in  the  borough,  which  continued 
during  the  three  following  years  with  more  or  less 
severity,  reaching  its  height  in   1874.    The   total 
number  of  cases  reported  was  between  six  and  seven 
thousand,  and  the  deaths  reached    to    about    one 
thousand.    At  that  time    there  was  no   provision 
whatever  for  isolation.    It  was  this  epidemic,  coupled 
with  representations  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Birmingham  Borough 
Hospital.    With  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  some  temporary  wooden  structures  were 
first  put  up  in  a  corner  of  the  Workhouse  ground*, 
affording   accommodation  for  about  one  hundred 
patients.     Two  years  later  the  Sanitary  Committee 
submitted  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  two  separate 
properties  for  the  purposes  of  a  small-pox  hospital, 
but  sufficient  opposition  was  brought  to  bear  by 
residents  in  the  respective  localities  to  cause  both 
schemes  to  be  abandoned.    The  committee  then 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building 
at  the  cost  of  2,000/.,  and  on  this  being  rejected  in 
favour  of   a  proposition  to   take    over    from    the 
guardians   the   buildings  already   erected    on    the 
Workhouse  grounds,  they  resigned.     Negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,   with 
the  result  that  the  buildings  and  land  were  leased 
to  the  Corporation  at  100/.  annual  rental,  which  was 
raised  five  years  ago  to  250/.    Since  the  acquisition 
of  this  accommodation   by  the  Corporation  three 
scarlet  fever  wards  have  been  erected.    Altogether 
Xhfi  Council  has  spent  5420/.  upon  these  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  original  building.    The 
accommodation  is  nominally  for  1 10  patients,  but  as 
many  as  170  have  been  within  the  walls  at  one  time. 
Last  year  the  freehold  of  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
on  Winson  Green  Asylum  Estate  was  purchased  for 
a  sum  of  4,500/.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  sepa- 
*    rate  scarlet  fever  hospital.     While  the  plans  were 
under    consideration,  however,  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic, which  spread  throughout  the  Black  Country, 
and  became  very  virulent  in  some  parts,  induced  the 
Council  to  consent  to  the  immediate  erection  of  two 
pavilions,  each  to  contain  two  wards.     These  are 
both  completed,  one  at  a  cost  of  2,704/.,  and  the 
other  at  a  cost  of  2,602/.    Each  ward   measures 
60  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,*  and 
contains  24,960  cubic  feet  of  air  space.    But  these 
are  not  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for 
space,  and  the  Health  Committee  accordingly  asked 
for  authority  to  erect  two  additional  pavilions,  with 


the  necessary  administrative  offices,  and  to  lay  out 
the  ground.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  expen- 
diture, exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  land,  has  been 
8,854/.  The  further  work  for  which  the  Committee 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Council  is  estimated 
to  cost  19,646/,  making  a  total  of  28,500/.  The 
heaviest  item  of  the  estimate  is  7,000/.  for  the  per- 
manent administrative  block.  Then  there  is  5,500/. 
for  the  two  pavilions  ;  engineers' work,  2,155/.  \  erec- 
tion of  a  lodge,  42  5/. ;  i  ,600/.  for  a  laundry,  and  i  ,43 1  /• 
for  furnishing.  The  committee  in  their  report  allowed 
for  130  beds  in  four  pavilions,  which  would  bring 
the  cost  up  to  219/.  per  head ;  but  it  was  considered 
that,  as  in  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  patients 
are  children,  214  beds  would  not  be  too  many,  which 
would  bring  the  cost  to  130/.  idr.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Lawson  Tait),  in  proposing  the 
report  for  adoption  by  the  Council,  pointed  out  that, 
taking  the  periods  of  the  scarlet  fever  wave  as  five 
years,  the  average  population  of  the  hospital  during 
that  period  would  not  be  much  over  100,  which 
would  give  an  average  amount  of  cubic  space  of 
about  3,000  feet;  and  it  would  be  only  for  short 
periods  that  the  limit  of  1,300  cubic  feet,  which  he 
held  to  be  quite  safe,  would  be  reached.  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  small-pox  hospital  had  been  so 
full  as  to  allow  only  900  cubic  feet  per  patient. 
Last  year  the  maintenance  of  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital, which  received  1,103  patients,  and  the  one 
pavilion  of  the  scarlet  fever  hospital  then  in  use,  in 
which  638  patients  were  treated,  cost  4,345/.  i  is,  9^. 
Considerable  opposition  was  made  to  the  adoption 
of  the  report  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings  and  the  large  sum  proposed  to  be 
laid  out,  and  an  amendment  was  proposed  that, 
before  so  large  an  outlay  was  sanctioned,  further  in- 
quiry should  be  made,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  consulted  on  the  subject.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  thirty-nine  votes  to  eighteen. 


POISONOUS    FUNGUS    IN    DRIED   COD. 

Monsieur  E.  Bertherand  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  above  subject  to  the  Joumad 
de  Medecitie  et  de  Chintrgie  de  tAlgMe,  Distress- 
ing gastro-intestinal  disturbance  was  set  up  in  per- 
sons after  partaking  of  dried  cod  which  on  section 
presented  a  vermilion  red  colour,  the  colour  being 
most  marked  in  the  flesh  round  the  spine.  The 
symptoms  were  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  bilious 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  tenesmus,  collapse,  intense 
thirst,  dysphagia,  acid  taste  in  mouth,  a  sensation 
of  burning  along  the  oesophagus,  general  cramp  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities.  The  author  and  one  of 
his  colleagues  were  attacked,  the  symptoms  in  these 
cases  resembling  those  of  cholera.  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  five  cases  in  St.  Petersburg,  cited  by 
Hermann,  in  which  toxic  symptoms  followed  the 
ingestion  of  diseased  dry  salted  cod,  two  terminating 
fatally  ;  and  to  the  account  of  a  wholesale  poisoning 
from  the  same  cause  given  by  Dr.  Schaumont  in  the 
Recueil  des  M(fmoires  de  Midecine  Militaire^  in 
which  122  men  suffered  and  17  had  to  be  sent  to 
hospital,  all  however  recovering  (April  1878). 
M.  Mdgnin,  to  whom  M.  Bertherand  sub- 
mitted specimens  of  the  diseased  cod,  found 
that  the  vermilion  colour  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mould  of  the  'genre'  coniothecium\ 
belonging  to  the  protomicetes,  to  which  he  proposes 
to  give  the  name  coniothecittm  Bertherandi.  Some 
dogs  and  rabbits  to  which  portions  of  the  vermilion 
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cod  were  given  were  not  affected.  M.  Bertherand 
suggests  that  the  red  fungi  may  merely  indicate  a  toxic 
modification  in  the  flesh  of  the  cod,  and  not  be 
themselves  poisonous.  This  may  be  so,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  flesh  of  the  fish  first 
undergoes  a  distinct  change,  fitting  it  to  support  the 
new  life.  However,  even  assuming  this,  it  is  still 
a  question  whether  fungi  developed  on  a  soil 
already  hurtful  do  not  themselves  become  hurtful 
by  acquiring  toxic  properties  not  normal  to 
them.  In  any  case  it  behoves  all  those  who  use 
salt  cod  to  examine  it  carefully  for  any  indica- 
tions of  a  bright  red  fungus,  and  to  destroy  any 
portions  of  fish  which  may  be  infected.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
having  salt  fish  thoroughly  cooked.  Cooking  is  a 
good  aid  to  digestion  no  less  than  a  good  germicide, 
and  the  symptoms  of  acute  dyspepsia  are  scarcely 
less  serious  than  those  of  fungus  poisoning. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  March  1884. 

The  mean  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, during  the  month  of  March  was  43°-5  ;  it  exceeded 
by  2° '9  the  average  March  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  7® '4  above  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1883.  An  excess  of  temperature  pre- 
vailed on  twenty-one  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the 
other  ten  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  coldest  day 
of  the  month  was  the  1st,  when  the  mean  was  35°-i, 
and  5° '2  below  the  average  ;  the  warmest  day  was  the  15th, 
when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  $6° -5,  and  showed  an 
excess  of  15° '4.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on 
eleven  days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
I '4  inches,  whicS  was  one-fifth  of  an  inch  below  the 
average  March  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the 
first  [three  months  of  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
47  'inches,  which  was  0'3  of  an  inch  below  the  average 
rainfall  in  the  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun 
was  above  the  horizon  during  366*9  hours  during  March, 
but  only  85*8  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at 
Greenwich.  This  amount  was  very  considerably  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  five 
preceding  years  1879-83.  South-westerly  winds  prevailed 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  March,  while  from  the  24th 
to  the  end  of  the  month  the  wind  was  easterly. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns,  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persons,  24,308  births  and  I4t773  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  29th  ult.  The 
birth-rate,  which  had  been  317,  34-9,  and  35-3  per  1,000 
in  the  three  preceding  months,  further  rose  to  36-2  during 
March,  and  exceeded  by  1-2  per  1,000  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  these  twenty- 
«ight  towns  the  lowest  birth-rates  last  month  were  27-2  in 
Huddersfield,  29*2  in  Halifax,  and  30-6  in  Bradford  ;  in 
the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  43-1  in  Not- 
tingham, 45*3  in  Sunderland,  and  46*6  in  Cardiff.  The 
birUi-rate  last  month  in  London  was  35*4,  while  it  averaged 
36'8  per  1,000  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  in  the  four  preceding  months  had  steadily  declined 
•from  22 '6  to  20*5  per  1,000,  rose  again  to  22*0  during  the 
four  weeks  of  March,  but  was  below  that  recorded  in  these 
towns  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  preceding 
years  1882-83,  when  it  was  23-4  and  26  i  per  1,000 
Tcspectively.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  death- 
fate  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  was  only  21  •!  per  1,000,  a 
lower  rate  than  has  been  recorded  in  these  towns  in  any 
preceding  corresponding  quarter,  the  nearest  approach  to 


so  low  a  rate  being  in  1883,  when  it  was  23*8  per  i,ooa 
The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns 
was  17*0  per  1,000  in  Derby.     The  rates  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  :— 
Brighton,  17-2;   Bradford,  18 '6;  Bristol,  18 -8 ;  CanUfi, 
19-5  ;    Plymouth,    197 ;     Birkenhead,  20*i ;    Leicester, 
20*5  ;  Birmingham,    20*8;    Hull,  20*9  ;    London,  21*0; 
Sheffield,  21*2;     Huddersfield,    21*2;    Norwich,    21*4; 
Wolverhampton,  22'l  ;   Portsmouth,   22*5  ;    Sunderland, 
22*8 ;  Nottingham,    23-1;    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  23*2; 
Salford,  23*6  ;    Bolton,  23*6  ;    Liverpool,  24*4;    Leeds, 
25*3;    Blackburn,   26*2;     Halifax,    27-1  ;     Manchester, 
287 ;  Oldham,  28*9  ;    and  the  highest    rate  during  the 
month  29*9  in  Preston.     While  the  death-rate  in  Loodon 
during  March,  as  above  stated,  did  not  exceed    21*0  per 
1,000,  it  averaged  22*9  in  the  twenty-seven    provincial 
towns.     The  I4»773  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the   four  weeks   of  March  indoded 
1,908  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases, 
of  which   595   resulted  from  whooping-cough,  530  from 
measles,    336    from     scarlet     fever,     158    from    'fever' 
(principally    enteric),     136     from    diarrhoea,    93    from 
diphtheria,     and    62    from    small-pox.       These     1,908 
deaths  were  equal  to  12*9  percent,  of  the  total  dotthi^ 
and  to  an  annual  rate  of  2  84  per  1,000.    This  zymotic 
death-rate  showed  an  increase  upon  the  rates  in  the  four 
preceding  months,  which  had  steadily  declined  from  2*81 
to  2*46  per  1,000.    The  death-rate  in  London  from  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  during  March  was  equal  to  3-0 
per  1,000,  and  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  zjrmotk 
rate  ranged  from  0*3  in  Plymouth,  07  in  Bradford,  and 
0*8   in  Bristol,  to  4*0  in  Nottingham  and  in   Leeds,  and 
5 '4   in  Portsmouth  and  in  Oldham.     Measles  caused  the 
hi^h  z3rmotic  death-rates  in  Nottingham,  Portsmoath,  tod 
Oldham,  and  scarlet  fever  in  Leeds. 

Whooping-cough,  as  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 

was   the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty-etglit 

towns  during  March.     The  rate  of  mortality  from   &s 

disease,    which  in     the     five    preceding     months    hid 

increased  from  0*26  to  073  per  1,000,  further  rose  to 

0*89  during  March,  and  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  ia 

the  corresponding  month  of  1883,  which  was  070  per  1,00a 

In  London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  as  modi 

as  I  '37  per  1,000,  and  was  nearly  three  times  as  fatal  ts 

in  the  provincial  ;towns,  among  which  it  averaged  only  0*48 

per  1,000,  but  was  equal  to  0*86  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

and  0*98  in  Liverpool.      The  death-rate  from  measles, 

which  in  the  three  preceding  months  had  been  0*69,  0*57, 

and   0*46  per  1,000,  rose  again  during  March  10079; 

the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  in  London  was  0*69 

per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 

averaged  0*87,  and  was  equal  to  2*54  in  Nottin^iam, 

4*25  in  Oldham,  and  4-51  in  Portsmouth.     The  rate  of 

mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  declined  from  0*94 

to  0*52  in  the  four  preceding  months,  further  fell  100*50 

during  March,  although  it  exceeded  the  rate  from  this 

disease  in  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the  two 

preceding  years.     In  London  the  death-rate  from  scazkl 

fever  did  not  exceed  0*34  per   1,000,  while  it  averaged 

0*63  in  the  provincial  towns,  and  was  equal  to  1*55  io 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    1*87    in   Sheffield,    and   2"07  in 

Leeds.     The  last-mentioned  town  has,  for  the  last  eight 

months,  shown  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet 

fever.     The  death-rate  from  *  fever '  (principally  enteric  or 

t]rphoid)    was  equal  to  0*24  per  1,000,   and  showed  a 

slight  increase  upon  the  declining  rates  in  recent  months, 

but    was  considerably  below  the  rate  in  the  same  period 

of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. ,    In  Londoo  the 

fever-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  0*23  per  1,000^  and 

almost  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the  pio* 

vincial    towns,    which    was   0*24,    bat    was   eqoal   to 

0*86  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   and  0*98  in  LiverpooL 

The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  vms  bebv 

the  average  of  corresponding  months  in  recent  ytanL  TIk 

death-rate  from   diphtheria  in  the^wenty^eig^  ' 
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vrhich  had  been  0*2 1,  O'lS,  and  0*19  in  the  three 
preceding  months,  declined  during  March  to  0*14,  a  lower 
rate  than  has  been  recorded  in  any  month  since  the  middle 
of  last  year;  this  disease  is  still  much  more  fatal  in 
London  than  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  it  caused  during 
last  month  9  deaths  in  Leeds,  and  6  in  Birmingham. 
During  the  four  weeks  of  March  62  fatal  cases  of  small- 
pox were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  ;  of  these, 
26  occurred  in  London,  14  in  Sunderland,  9  in  Birming- 
ham, 9  in  Liverpool,  2  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  I  in  Sheffield.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  as  many  as  54  deaths  from 
small-pox  have  been  recorded  in  Birmingham,  and  52  in 
Sunderland.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
showed  during  March  a  very  considerable  increase  ;  the 
number  of  small -pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these 
hospitals,  which  in  the  five  preceding  months  had  steadily 
risen  from  41  to  132,  further  rose  to  264  at  the  end 
of  March,  and  exceeded  the  number  at  any  period 
since  June  1882.  The  average  weekly  number  of  new 
cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  23,  18, 
and  21  in  the  three  previous  months,  rose  to  52  during 
March. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  143  per  1,000  during 
March,  which  was  considerably  below  the  rate  recorded 
in  these  towns  in  the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the 
two  previous  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
did  not  exceed  137  per  1,000,  and  was  ii  per  1,000  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  93  in  Portsmouth  and  in 
Sunderland,  to  192  in  Manchester,  197  in  Blackburn,  and 
217  in  Oldham. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  continued  much  below 
the  average  throughout  the  month  of  March.  The  weekly 
number  of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London 
averaged  372,  and  the  annual  death-rate  did  not  exceed 
4*8  per  1,000,  against  5*8  and  7*3  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1882  and  18S3.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality 
Irom  these  diseases  in  Liverpool  last  month  was  equal  to 
5 '8  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  377  of  the  14,773  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  March  were 
not  certified,  either  by  re^jistered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2  "6  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths,  against  2*6  and  2*4  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  The  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  in  London  did  not  exceed  1*4  percent.,  whereas 
it  averaged  3*4  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  the  proportions  ranged  from  I  '3  in  Norwich 
and  in  Birmingham,  to  6*3  in  Oldham,  6*9  in  Halifax, 
and  9*o  in  Wolverhampton. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from 
all  causes  during  March  was  equal  to  17*3  per  1,000, 
against  19 '2  and  20*0  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1882 
and  1883.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  29th 
ultimo,  77  deaths  from  whooping-cough,  30  from  measles, 
23  from  diphtheria,  18  from  scarlet  fever,  12  from 
'fever*  (principally  enteric),  4  from  diarrhoea,  and  4 
from  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  These 
175  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  were  equal 
to  a  rate  of  2*1  per  1,000,  which  corresponded  with  the 
rate  in  the  previous  month.  The  fatality  of  measles  and 
whooping-cough  showed  an  increase,  while  that  of  '  fever  ' 
showed  a  considerable  decline.  In  the  district  of  West 
Ham,  15  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough,  14  of  measles, 
7  of  scarlet  fever,  7  of  diphtheria,  6  of  fever,  and  2  of 
small-pox,  were  recorded  during  the  month.  A  death 
from  small-pox  occurred  in  Homsey  sub-district,  and  one 
in  Sunbnry  sub-district ;  and  10  fatal  cases  of  whooping- 
cough  were  returned  in  the  district  of  Brentford. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  the  society  was  held  at  i  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  March  21  ;  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield  in 
the  chair. 

The  Council  presented  a  report  upon  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Health  Exhibition,  which  had  been 
received  by  the  president.  The  president  explained  that 
the  purport  of  this  letter  was  to  invite  the  society  to  hold 
a  series  of  conferences  at  the  Exhibition  on  health  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  Council  proposed  that  there  should  be 
six  such  conferences,  to  be  held  in  the  week  beginning 
June  23,  and  that  the  Council  proposed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  action  of  the  Council  was 
approved. 

Offensive  Businesses.— The  president  called  atten- 
tion to  the  appeal  case,  *  Passy  (appellant)  v,  Oxford 
Local  Board  (respondents),*  in  which  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  had  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates  at  a  petty  sessions  at  Oxford, 
that  the  business  of  the  appellant — a  bone  and  rag  mer- 
chant— carried  on  by  him  at  Oxford,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  noxious  and  offensive  one  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  six  trades  speci- 
fied in  sect.  112  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  He 
argued,  therefore,  that  the  said  business  was  of  the  same 
character  as  the  trades  enumerated  in  sect.  3  of  the 
Slaughter  Houses  (Metropolis)  Act,  1874;  and  gave 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  business  of  a  rag  and  bone 
merchant  should  be  scheduled  and  regulated  under  that 
section,  and  come  under  by-laws  as  the  only  effectual 
way  of  preventing  recurring  nuisances.  He  added  that 
the  local  authority  (Metropolitan  Board  of  Works)  had 
declined  to  schedule  the  business  on  the  application  of  the 
Kensington  vestry,  on  the  ground  that  *  the  businesses  to 
which  the  Act  of  1874  refers  are  businesses  which  include 
processes  of  manufacture  of  a  more  or  less  offensive 
character,  a^d  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Board  that  the 
mere  collection  of  a  mass  of  refuse  matter  into  one  place 
was  a  "business"  within  the  meaning  of  sect.  3  of  the 
Act.'  But  in  the  Oxford  appeal  case  the  judges  had 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  deciding  that  a  *  business 
in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  within  sect.  112  *  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  *  should  be  ejusdem  generis  with 
those  specified  in  that  section  '  (which  is  practically  iden- 
tical as  to  the  businesses  therein  mentioned  with  sect.  3  of 
the  Slaughter-Houses  Act).  *  Those  businesses,'  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said,  '  seem  to  include  animal  matter  in  some 
form  ;  and  here  there  was  animal  matter,  with  the  bones 
stored  on  the  premises,  and  the  mere  exposure  of  bones 
with  animal  matter  may  be  very  offensive. '  The  President 
remarked  that  in  addition  to  *  bones  *  and  other  forms  of 
animal  matter,  at  many  of  these  shops  large  quantities  of 
fat,  often  in  a  foul  and  offensive  condition,  were  collected 
prior  to  removal  to  the  fat  melters,  where  the  regulations 
require  it  to  be  so  stored  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  by  escape 
of  offensive  effluvia  into  the  open  air  ;  and  he  urged  that 
if  the  business  of  a  bone  and  rag  merchant  were  regulated 
by  by-laws,  all  offensive  matters  would  have  to  be  so 
stored  that  they  could  not  become  a  cause  of  nuisance. 
Moreover,  if  nuisance  did  arise,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  prove  breach  of  the  by-law,  and  the  offender  would  be 
fined,  whereas,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  need- 
less difficulties  arose,  and  it  was  found  practically  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  cause  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  Spencer  stated  that  in  deciding  not  to  declare  the 
business  of  a  marine  store  dealer  an  offensive  business 
under  the  third  section  of  the  Slaughterhouses,  &c., 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1874,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  probably  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
nuisance  complained  of  arose  from^  accumulations  of 
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offensive  material,  and  not  from  the  carrying  on  of  any 
trade  process.  The  businesses  named  in  the  Act»  including 
those  of  bone  boiler  and  tallow  melter,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Dudfield,  involved  the  carrying  on  of  trade  processes 
producing  offensive  effluvium,  and  the  object  of  the  Act 
was  to  secure  that  tbose  processes  should  be  carried  on 
without  nuisance.  The  trades  which  had  already  been 
declared  offensive  under  the  section,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  glue  and  size,  the  drying  of  blood,  the  scraping  and 
manufacture  of  gut,  &c.,  all  include  one  or  more  processes 
causing  nuisance  of  manufacture.  The  nuisance  complained 
of  in  connection  with  marine  store  shops  arose  from  the  col- 
lection of  stale  fat  and  bones,  and  the  decision  in  the  case 
Passy  2/.  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dud- 
field, while  settling  the  point  that  the  business  was  ejusdem 
generis  with  the  businesses  named  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  was  desirable  to  declare  it  an  offensive  business  in  order 
to  deal  with  it  by  by-law.  There  were  serious  practical 
difficulties  in  such  a  course;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
definition  of  what  constituted  a  business,  for  probably 
there  was  hardly  a  household  in  which  fat  and  bones  were 
not  collected  to  some  extent.  The  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  appeared  to  give  ample  power  for  dealing  with 
nuisances  of  this  character,  when  judiciously  and  persist- 
ently enforced  ;  but  if  medical  officers  generally  agreed 
that  the  power  given  by  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  was 
insufficient,  and  if  a  strong  case  could  be  made  out  for 
dealing  with  the  business  in  the  way  suggested  by  Dr.  Dud- 
field, it  might  be  well  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  reconsider  the  matter,  but  it  would  probably  be 
useless  to  again  raise  the  question  unless  there  was  general 
agreement  backed  by  strong  evidence. 

Dr.  Dixon  pointed  out  that  some  difficulty  would  neces- 
sarily attend  a  decision  as  to  the  number  of  bones  which 
would  come  to  constitute  a  trade.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  shops  receiving  very  small  quantities  of  bones 
from  private  houses.  He  thought  the  subject  best  dealt 
with  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act. 

Dr.  James  Stevenson  said  that  the  delay  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  bones  was  the  main  difficulty,  and  that  if  the 
more  speedy  removal  could  be  enforced  there  would  be 
less  opportunity  for  nuisance  to  arise. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Fosbrokeread  a  paper  on  Some  Suspicious 
Cases  of  Copper  Poisoning,  which  is  published  on 
page  484. 

Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Professor  Gardner  ob- 
served that  copper  vessels  are  usually  lined  with  tin,  and 
are  then  the  best  for  cooking  purposes,  but  when  not  so 
lined  become  dangerous  when  free  acids  are  eliminated,  or 
when  exposed  to  grease  and  air. 

Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  asked  whether  the  patients  had  a 
green  line  round  the  gums.  Corroded  copper  would  be 
readily  attacked  by  broths  which  are'  acid,  and  thus 
poisoning  results;  but  he  was  rather  sceptical  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  vegetables  coloured  with  copper. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Manufacture  of  White 

Lead,  and  its  Effects  on  Health.     By  F.  M. 

Corner,  M.R.C.S. 

My  mention  at  a  meeting  of  this  society  on  Jan.  18  of 
two  fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge elicited  from  our  President  the  request  that  I  should 
supply  further  details,  as  the  matter  was  of  considerable 
importance  and  interest.  (Sanitary  Record,  Feb.  15, 
p.  401.) 

The  two  cases  occurred  about  the  same  time,  and  were 
those  of  women,  both  of  whom  had  worked  in  the  same 
factory. 

The  first  was  a  girl,  whose  age  at  her  death  was  18  years 
and  3  months.  She  was  described  in  a  note  made  towards 
the  end  of  November  as  cleanly  in  her  appearance,  with 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  in  good  health  ;  the  only  sign 
of  plumbism  being  a  slight  blue  line  on  the  margin  of  the 
gums.     She  had  been  working  on  and  off  at  the  factory 


for  twelve  months.  In  the  autumn  she  worked  in  the 
hop-fields,  returned  home  in  September,  and  resumed 
factory  work  in  the  middle  of  October.  Her  mother  and 
sister,  who  work  in  the  same  factory,  state  that  she  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  had  never  suffered  from  sym- 
ptoms of  lead  poisoning,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  last 
visit  to  the  works  she  appeared  as  well  as  ever.  At  break- 
fast time  she  was  taken  in  a  fit,  and  removed  to  hospital, 
her  condition  on  admission  being  rather  puzzling.  She 
appeared  unable  to  give  any  description  of  her  feelings, 
and  her  behaviour  was  more  suggestive  of  hysteria  than 
anything  more  serious.  The  interval  between  her  admis- 
sion and  death  was  four  days,  during  which  she  never 
recovered  consciousness,  had  several  slight  epileptic  attacks, 
and  appeared  to  have  died  in  one. 

At  the  time  of  her  being  taken  ill  she  had  been  working 
in  the  white  bed,  unstacking  the  bed,  on  the  completion 
of  the  process  of  white  lead  formation.  An  autopsy 
revealed  no  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the 
larg^e  bowel  only  some  slight  discoloration. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  between 
30  and  40,  of  delicate  constitution,  who  had  had  two 
children,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  lead  work  about 
ten  months.  After  four  months  she  was  obliged  to  stay 
away  for  a  fortnight  from  sickness,  constipation,  pain  in 
the  chest,  and  giddiness.  In  September  she  again 
suffered  from  giddiness,  faintness,  pains  in  the  head,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  and  was  advised  not  to  continue  the  work. 
In  October  she  reported  herself  better,  and  continued  her 
work.  In  November  she  gave  a  like  report,  but  was 
remarked  on  as  *  pallid.'  The  following  month  she  had 
been  taken  into  hospital  suffering  from  plumbism,  having 
foul  tongue  and  breath,  the  lead  line  on  the  gums, 
occasional  but  severe  colic  vomiting,  and  slight  loss  of 
power  in  the  right  wrist.  There  were  also  symptoms 
indicating  disturbance  of  brain  similar  to,  but  rather  more 
severe  than,  those  previously  suffered.  Four  or  five  days 
before  her  death  she  had  in  the  night  a  fit,  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  but  which,  from  the  nurse's  description, 
was  epileptic  in  character.  Other  attacks  followed,  and  in 
the  end  coma  and  death.  At  the  autopsy  absolutely 
nothing  was  found  except  some  staining  of  intestine  ;  but 
an  analysis  of  the  viscera  discovered  in  the  liver  3*5  grains 
of  lead,  but  more  in  the  nervous  system.  There  was  a 
close  similarity  in  the  nerve  symptoms  in  the  two  cases. 
In  both,  the  convulsive  attacks,  while  in  hospital,  were 
slight  ;  both  occurred  in  the  night  and  were  only  observed 
by  the  nurse. 

In  the  first  case  it  would  seem  that  no  amount  of  inspec- 
tion could  have  detected  the  near  approach  of  fatal 
symptoms  as  no  premonitory  warnings  appear  to  have 
occurred. 

In  the  second  there  had  been  evidence  of  brain  disorder, 
but  the  woman  had  recovered,  and  nothing  in  her  condition 
when  seen  about  a  month  before  the  fatal  illness  suggested 
that  she  should  be  advised  to  discontinue  her  work. 

The  common  effects  on  nearly  all  the  employes  in  white 
lead  factories— nearly  all  of  whom  are  women — are  a 
general  failure  of  health,  as  evidenced  by  their  pale  com- 
plexions, loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomachy 
aggravated  often  by  food,  constipation,  colic  pains  in  the 
limbs,  paralysis,  more  particularly  of  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist  and  hand,  sometimes  of  the  muscles  of  expression^ 
and  the  deadly  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system* 
ending  in  convubions  and  coma.  It  is  a  common  practice 
for  these  women  to  absent  themselves  when  feeling  ill  for 
a  few  days— weeks— -months— generally  taking  active 
aperient  medicines.  Some  continue  work  to  the  full  period 
of  utero-gestation  and  during  suckling,  and  in  answer  to 
questions,  appear  not  to  have  suffered  from  the  habit.  I 
have  not  met  with  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  lead- 
poisoning  leads  to  abortion,  but  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
large  proportion  of  childless  married  women. 

The  process  of  manufacture  appears  almost  identical 
in  the  larger  manufactories,  and  may  be  briefly  given  in 
illustration  of  the  dangers  to  health  under  whidi  the  em- 
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ploy^s  work,  in  spite  of  every  care  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  and  the  well-intentioned  regulations  made 
obligatory  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1883. 

The  melted  metal  is  lifted  in  ladles  from  a  cauldron  and 
ran  into  shallow  moulds,  setting  almost  instantly,  and  is 
then  taken  to  a  chamber  to  be  stacked.  The  stack  is 
formed  first  by  a  layer  of  tanners*  bark,  upon  which  are 
placed  rows  of  earthen  pots  filled  with  vinegar  ;  over  these 
are  ranged  the  moulds  of  lead,  and  layer  on  layer  of  these 
are  built  up,  until  the  chamber  is  nearly  filled.  Building 
up  the  stack  is  known  as  working  in  the  blue  bed. 

The  removal  of  the  stack,  generally  after  three  months, 
when  the  lead  is  found  largely  converted  and  encrusted  with 
white  lead,  is  termed  working  in  the  white  bed.  The  stack 
is  carefully  taken  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  women,  water 
being  sprinkled  about  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
rising  of  the  white  lead  dust.  The  white  lead  frames  are 
carried  in  trays,  generally  on  the  heads  of  the  women  to 
the  water  tanks,  in  which  they  are  raked  over  and  the 
white  lead  detached  from  the  unconverted  meial.  It  is 
then  ground  either  in  the  wet  state,  during  which  no  dust  is 
generated,  or  in  the  dry  stale,  when  much  dust  is  diffused. 
For  the  purpose  of  drying  the  wet,  salt  is  put  into  ware 
dishes  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  stoves,  being  submitted 
to  a  dry  heat  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  next  step  (after  about  three  weeks)  is  the  drawing 
of  the  stove,  the  dishes  being  handed  down  from  the 
shelves  and  passed  from  one  woman  to  another,  forming  a 
line  of  workers,  to  the  bin  or  barrels  into  which  the  con- 
tents are  turned. 

It  is  believed  that  little  or  no  danger  attends  the  handling 
of  the  blue  metal  or  lead,  and  that  the  first  serious  danger 
is  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  stack  or  the  white 
lead,  the  act  requiring  provision  of  a  respirator  for  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  to  every  person  so  occupied.  Un- 
fortunately the  work  is  heavy,  heating,  and  dusty,  and 
scarcely  a  woman  can  submit  to  wear  the  respirator.  It 
shuts  out  the  air,  causes  greater  heat  and  fatigue,  has  tQ 
be  frequently  removed  by  hands  covered  with  White  lead 
dust  to  allow  of  their  spitting  out  the  saliva  impregnated 
with  dust,  which  otherwise  must  be  swallowed.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  generally  seen  round  the  neck,  and  not  on  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  the  women  preferring  to  keep  the  mouth 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  spit  out  without 
hindrance. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  work  of  drawing  the 
stoves  and  the  conveyance  and  deposit  of  the  dry  white 
lead  in  the  bins  and  casks.  It  is  a  department  in  which 
there  is  considerable  muscular  exertion,  and  during  which 
the  respirator  cannot  be  worn,  but  the  overall  and  bead 
covering  also  provided  under  the  Act  can  be  and  are 
used. 

At  the  tanks  the  bands  and  arms  become  covered  with 
white  lead  deposit  left  after  drying  off  of  the  water. 

An  overall  and  head  cover  are  required  by  the  Act,  and 
I  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  the  effect  to  health  of  the 
exposure  of  the  hands  and  arms. 

The  weak  points  in  the  present  system  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  are  the  great  amount  of  manual  work,  the 
exposure  of  the  workpeople — nearly  all  women — to  an 
atmosphere  largely  charged  with  white  lead  dust,  and,  in 
separating  the  salt  from  the  lead  frames,  the  exposure  of 
the  hands  and  arms  to  the  same  poison  whether  dry  or 
suspended  in  water. 

The  regulations  under  the  Factory  Act  have,  I  believe, 
produced  habits  of  greater  cleanliness,  and  some  benefit 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  overalls  and  head  covers,  but 
the  use  of  the  respirators  has  been  found  impracticable. 

Until  an  improved  method  of  manufacture  is  substituted 
for  the  one  now  in  use,  my  opinion  is  that  none  of  the  so- 
called  safeguards  against  injury  to  health  will  avail  much, 
and  that  we  shall  still  have  in  the  operatives  the  general 
run  of  complaints  so  often  met  with,  and  the  occasional, 
thongh  I  suspect  not  very  rare,  instances  of  death  from 
poisoning  of  the  nervous  centres. 
That  white  lead  can  be  manufactured  otherwise  and  in 


large  quantities  is  shown  by  the  electric  process  seen  at 
Pro'^essor  Gardner's  works,  Deptford,  in  which  the  aim 
has  been  to  save  time,  to  dispense  with  manipulation 
and  washing  of  the  white  lead,  to  save  pollution  of  air 
by  white  lead  dust.  All  these  points  are  asserted  as 
having  been  achieved,  but  the  commercial  success  has, 
I  believe,  yet  to  be  proved. 

I  have  been  over  the  works  and  had  the  general  process 
explained. 

The  aims  are  what  all  sanitarians  will  approve,  and  I 
hope  the  coming  International  Exhibition  will  allow  of  this 
and  other  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
being  illustrated. 

Professor  Gardner  described  his  process  of  manufacture 
of  white  lead  by  which  one-sixth  of  the  time  occupied  by 
other  methods  is  saved,  and  the  creation  of  dust  avoided. 
(Vide  Sanitary  Record,  Oct.  15,  1883.) 

Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  then  asked  if  the  author  of  the  paper 
had  noticed  any  signs  of  mental  weakness  among  workers 
in  lead  factories.  About  the  year  1830,  Tanqueril  had 
described  an  affection  called  *  Lectd  encephalopathy^^  and 
recently  the  English  chemists,  especially  Dr.  Rayner,  of 
Han  well,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
lead  a3  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  Mr.  Wynter 
Blyth  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
Hanwell  several  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease 
either  remotely  or  directly  was  supposed  to  be  *  lead,* 
All  the  cases  were  characterised  by  illusions  of  the 
senses  ;  especially  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  would  also 
like  to  ask  whether  any  effect  either  in  parturient  women 
had  been  observed,  or  in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  off- 
spring. 

Mr.  Corner  briefly  replied,  and  stated  that  he  had  not 
observed^  the  appearance  indicated. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

The  great  interest  manifested  in  this  Exhibition  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  application  has  been  made,  by  British 
exhibitors  alone,  for  space  five  times  as  great  as  that 
actually  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  council.  A 
portion  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  located  in  the  Central  Institute  of  the  City  of  I^ndon 
Technical  Guilds,  the  handsome  building  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  Exhibition  Road,  which  has  been  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  council.  The 
Royal  Albert  Hall  with  its  musical  attractions  will  now 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  the 
Aquarium,  a  popular  feature  of  the  late  Fisheriei  Exhibi- 
tion, will  continue  as  an  important  part  of  the  Health 
Exhibition.  In  the  dress  section  the  most  popular 
exhibit  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  series  which  is  being 
prepared,  illustrative  of  English  dress  of  all  ranks  of  life, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  George  IV.  While  the 
main  objects  of  the  Exhibition — which  are  to  impart  in- 
struction on  the  principal  sections  of  the  undertaking — 
have  received  the  fullest  attention  from  the  executive 
council,  the  amusement  of  the  visitors  has  not  been  over- 
looked. The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the 
able  conductorship  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  will  perform 
each  day :  and,  actuated  by  the  success  which  attended 
the  visit  of  the  "Thuringian  Regimental  Band  to  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  the  executive  council  have  taken 
such  steps  as  may,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  visit  of  repre- 
sentative foreign  military  bands  this  summer.  It  is  also 
intended  that  concerts  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  in 
the  Albert  HalL  An  international  congress  on  educa- 
tion will  be  held,  and  conferences  and  lectures  will  con- 
duce to  the  elucidation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  have  a  library  and  reading  room  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition,  which  will  be  open  to  all 
visitors,  under  proper  regulations,  while  the  Exhibition  is 
open.  The  library  will  consist  of  books  on  various  sub- 
jects comprised  in  the  classification  of  the  Exhibition,  both 
English  and  foreign.     Applications  have  been  addressed  to 
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foreign  and  colonial  Governments,  asking  them  for  copies 
of  reports  and  statistics  on  sanitary  and  edacational 
matters,  and  a  circular  is  being  sent  out  to  authors  and 
publishers  requesting  them  to  contribute  works  of  a  similar 
character. 

The  following  handbooks  are  being  written  : — *  Healthy 
Villages,'  illustrated,  by  H.  W.  Acland,  C.B.,  M.D.. 
F.R.S.  'Healthy  Bed-rooms  and  Nurseries,*  including 
the  Lying-in-Room,*  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  *  Healthy  and 
Unhealthy  Houses  in  Town  and  Country,'  illustrated,  by 
Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  C.E.  *  Healthy  Furniture  and  Decoration,*  illus- 
trated, by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.  *  Healthy  Schools,' 
by  Mr.  Charles  Paget,  M.  R.  C.  S.  *  Health  in  Workshops,  * 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman.  •  Manual  of  Heating,  Lighting, 
and  Ventilation,'  illustrated,  by  Captain  Douglas  Gallon, 
C.B.,  F.R  S.     'Food,*  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blyth,  M.R.C.S. 

*  Principles  of  Cookery,*  by  Mr.  Septimus  Berdmore. 
'Food  and  Cookery  for  Infants  and  Invalids,*  by  Miss 
Wood,  with  a  Preface  by  R.  B.  Cheadle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
'Drinks,  Alcoholic.*  by  John  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  '  Drinks,  Non- Alcoholic  and  Aerated,*  by 
John  Attfield,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  '  Fruits  of  all  Countries,* 
illustrated,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  C.M.G. 
'Condiments,  including  Salt,*  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley, 
M.A.  '  Legal  Obligations  in  respect  to  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,*  by  Mr.  Harry  Duff,  M.A.,  barrister-at-law,  with  a 
Preface  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  M.P.  'Moral 
Obligations  of  the  Householder,  including  the  Sanitary 
Care  of  his  House,*  bv  G.  V.   Poore,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P. 

•  Laboratory  Guide  to  Public  Health  Investigation,'  illus- 
trated, by  W.  W.  Cheyne,  F.R.C.S.,  and  W.  H.  Corfield, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.A.  •  Physiology  of  Digestion  and 
the  Digestive  Organs,*  by  Professor  Arthur  Gamgee,  F.R.S. 
'Fermentation,*  by  Dr.  Duclaux,  with  a  Preface  by  M. 
Louis  Pasteur,  membre  de  I'lnstitut,  *  Spread  of  In- 
fection, *  by  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy.  *  Fires  and  Fire 
Brigades,*  illustrated,  by  Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  C.B. 
'  Scavengering  and  other  such  work  in  Large  Cities,'  by 
Mr.  Booth  Scott.  •  Athletics,  Part  I,  illustrated,  by  Rev. 
E.  Warre,  M.A.  'Athletics,*  Part  2,  by  Hon.  E. 
Lyttleton,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  M.A.  '  Dress 
in  relation  to  Health  and  Climate,*  illustrated,  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.  'The  Ambulance,*  illustrated,  by 
Surgeon-Major  Evatt,  M.D.,  A.M.D.  'The  Influence  of 
Schools  of  Art  on  Manufacturing  Industry,*  by  John 
Sparkes.  'The  Homes  of  the  Poor,*  author  not  yet 
settled. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MANSION  HOUSE  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

We  learn  from  the  monthly  report  presented  to  the 
Council  on  March  24,  that  the  number  of  local  committees 
at  work  has  increased  from  eighteen,  as  stated  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  for  March  15,  p.  454,  to  twenty-three, 
viz. : — West  Marylebone,  East  Marylebone,  Central  Pad- 
dington,  South  Paddington,  Lambeth,  Hampstead,  White- 
chapel,  St.  George *5-in-the-Eas^,  Bishopsgate,  North 
Holloway,  North  Marylebone,  Clapton,  Holborn,  Lime- 
house,  East  Greenwich,  St.  Pancras,  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, and  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  Camberwell,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  Fulham,  North  Kensington,  Brixton,  St.  Luke's,  and 
Clerkenwell. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  expected  to 
commence  operations  very  shortly,  preliminary  steps 
having  been  already  taken  for  their  formation,  viz. :  —West 
Greenwich  and  Deptford,  Central  Kensington,  Bermondsey, 
Mile  End  Old  Town,  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles,  Islington, 
Pimlico,  Hoxton,  and  Shoreditch. 

The  general  duties  of  local  committees  are— to  receive 
complaints  regarding  sanitary  defects  and  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  following  are  some'of  the  points  to  which  attention  is 
paid  :— Overcrowding ;  ventilation  ;  the  supply  of  water, 
and  the  state  of  cisterns  ;  the  character  of  the  privy  accom- 


modation ;  the  drainage ;  the  state  of  dust-bins  and  the 
removal  of  dust ;  accumulation  of  manure,  filth,  or  trade 
refuse ;  the  state  of  chimneys ;  whitewashing  and  paper- 
ing ;   damp ;    holes  in  roofs  or  floors  ;   the   removal  of 
infectious  cases  ;  disinfection  after  infectious  illness  ;  the 
sites,   foundations,  and  character  of  new  buildings.     To 
inform  householders,  tenants,  and  others  of  the  powers 
which  they  possess,  and  the  duties   incumbent  on  them 
under    the    existing     sanitary    laws.       To     show    how 
infectious    disease     and    its     extension    may    be    pre- 
vented,   the    advantages    of  isolation    and   disinfection, 
and  the  means  by  which  these   may   be  obtained.     To 
notify  to  the  Central  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  all  inquests 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  condition  of  the  dwelling 
has  been  in  question  as  possibly  related  to  the  cause  of 
death.     To  co-operate  with  such  members  of  vestries  and 
district  boards  and  their  officers  as  take   an   interest  in 
sanitary  work,  with  a   view  to   helping  and    facilitating 
their  action   in    working  the    provisions  of  the  .sanitary 
laws.     To  communicate  with  School  Board  visitors,  and 
other  workers  in  the  district,  so  that  the  Local  Sanitary 
Aid  Committees    may  form  centres  of  reference   for  the 
notification  of  sanitary  defects,  and  of  the    existence   of 
cases    of  dangerous   infectious   disease.      To   vratch   alt 
building  operations  in  the  district,  with  a  view  to  insur- 
ing that  those  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts  are  carried 
into   effect    which    relate  to   the   proper  construction  of 
houses  and  the  preservation  for  each  house  of  the  amount 
of  open  space  which  the  Act  requires.       To  watch  for 
and  promote  opportunities  for  converting  disused  burial- 
grounds  and  other  areas  into  open  spaces  for  the  use  and 
recreation    of  the  people.      The  expenses  of    the  local 
committees  are  for  the  most  part  borne  by  the  Mansion 
House  Council,  who    supply  all  necessary   material,  in 
shape  of  circulars,  forms,  books,  and  maps  free  of  cost 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart., 
presiding,  it  was  resolved  to  conclude  an  arrangement 
with  the  Parkes  Museum  for  space  to  be  provided  in  the 
museum  for  a  collection  of  heating,  cooking,  and  smoke 
abating  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  and  intended  for 
either  domestic  or  industrial  purposes.  Ventilating 
apparatus  combined  with  heating  apparatus  or  otherwise, 
as  well  as  fuel  and  gas  burners  will  be  included  in  the 
collection.  The  heating  apparatus  will  be  selected  with 
the  special  view  of  showing  typical  kinds  of  apparatus  and 
illustrating  systems  of  economising  fuel  and  abating  smoke. 
No  charge  will  be  made  to  the  persons  whose  articles  are 
exhibited.  The  public  are  admitted  to  the  museum  free 
during  a  portion  of  every  day.  The  library  of  the  museum, 
to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  a  member's  order, 
contains  the  illustrated  and  descriptive  report  of  the  tests 
of  grates,  stoves,  and  furnaces  made  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Committee,  as  well  as  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  medical  and  sanitary  reports,  and  other 
works  of  'reference.  Persons  having  specimens  of 
apparatus,  diagrams,  models,  statistical  matter,  or  other 
articles  suited  to  the  collection,  or  new  inventions  which 
they  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  council,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis, 
Secretary  to  the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution, 
at  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  which  are  now  to  be 
removed  to  the  Parkes  Museum,  74A  Margaret  Street, 
Regent  Street,  W. 

LIVERPOOL    ENGINEERING    SOCIETY. 
Shone*s  Ejectors. 
At  the  fifth  sessional  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  president, 
Mr.    R.  R.  Bevis,  jun.,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  cntided 
« Compressed  Air  in  connection  with  Sewerage  Works 
was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Longdin.  ^ 

The  author  commenced    his  paper   bj  pointiiv  om 
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hat,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this 
»nntry,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  all  authorities  having 
lie  carrying  out  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  provide  good 
ind  sufficient  sewers  to  carry  away  the  liquid  residuals 
from  their  districts.  In  designing  schemes  of  drainage 
nany  difficulties  met  the  engineer  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
hose  gradients  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  permit 
-apidity  of  movement  of  the  sewage,  but  this  can  be  over- 
x>me  by  the  application  of '  Shone's  Ejectors '  which  have 
or  their  motive  power  compressed  air,  which  can  be 
:onveyed  in  iron  mains  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  district, 
vhere  ejectors  receiving  the  sewage  would  be  placed, 
vorking  automatically,  and  accommodating  themselves  to 
he  flow  of  the  sewage.  By  this  means  difficulties  caused 
3y  the  physical  outlme  of  any  town  or  district  may  be 
>vercome,  and  gradients  got  which  will  permit  of  those 
velocities  being  obtained  which  are  requisite  to  keep  the 
^wers  free  from  deposit. 


SANITARY  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
\.T  the  third  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at 
he  offices,  5  Argyll  Place,  Regent  Street,  Dr.  George 
Danford  Thomas  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Joseph  Hadley,  the 
«cretary,  read  the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  for 
he  year  1883,  in  which  the  council  explain  that  after  the 
experience  of  three  years  they  have  made  such  alterations 
n  the  details  of  their  work  as  have  enabled  them  to 
ednce  the  charges  for  houses  in  London  and  in  the 
:oantry.  In  London  the  minimum  fee  for  inspection  and 
eport  is  now  one  guinea,  and  the  maximum  six  guineas, 
fne  maximum  fee  for  country  houses  is  also  six  guineas, 
vith  travelling  expenses  extra.  The  property  inspected 
luring  the  year  has  varied  in  rateable  value  from  10/.  to 
:,ooo/.,  and  in  every  case  of  property  placed  on  the 
Lssurance  register  for  the  first  time  the  sanitary  arrange- 
nents  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  defective,  but 
he  annual  inspections  have  shown  that  houses  certified  by 
he  association  have  remained  in  perfect  sanitary  condition. 

Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  C.I.E.,  and  Captain  Douglas 
Walton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  members  of  the  honorary  council, 
lave  given  free  public  lectures  for  the  association  during 
he  year.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
onsider  whether  a  measure  should  not  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  *  for  compelling  builders  of  all  new  dwellings 
o  obtain  a  certificate  from  some  authority  or  qualified 
lerson  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  dwellings  before 
t  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  be  inhabited.'  (See  p.  500.) 

Dr.  James  Stevenson,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
'addington,  has  succeeded  Professor  Corfield  as  medical 
fficer  to  the  association. 

The  association  has  become  self-supporting,  and  the 
ouncil  anticipate  that  in  future  its  progress  will  be  greater 
ban  it  has  been  in  the  past.  After  allowing  for  all 
abilities  the  accounts  show  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
ssociation.  The  chairman  said  that  after  carrying  on  the 
ssociation  for  three  years  the  council  were  so  satisfied 
nth  the  result,  especially  with  regard  to  the  granting  of 
anitary  certificates,  which  they  had  initiated  in  1880, 
aat  they  had  carefully  revised  the  detail  of  their  work, 
nd  that  they  entered  upon  their  fourth  year  with  every 
onfidcnce  in  the  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
le  association. 

Mr.  Barrington  Kennett,  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
loard,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  association  would  assist 
>  promote  the  success  of  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
ition.  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.  R .  A. ,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. ,  and 
'rofessor  F.  de  Chaumont,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  were  re-elected 
lembers  of  the  executive  council,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
be  chairman  concluded  the  business. 

Adulteration  of  Bread.— William  Norton,  a  baker, 
AS  been  indicted  at  the  Boston  Quarter  Sessions  for  adalter- 
ting  bread  with  alum  to  the  extent  of  50  grains  per  4  lb. 
oaf,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for 
»iie  month. 


THE    BUILDING   TRADES   EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  building  trades  materialsr 
architectural  designs,  &c.,  was  opened  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  March  24,  and  closed  on  the  5th  inst.  There  is  00 
doubt  that  the  attractions  of  South  Kensington  in  connec- 
tion with  the  approaching  Health  Exhibition  have  been  the 
means  of  withdrawing  many  names  from  the  Islington 
show  that  would  otherwise  have  appeared  there.  There 
were  not  many  novelties  that  call  for  any  special  remark, 
but  of  such  as  are  likely  to  interest  our  readers  we  give 
descriptions  and  illustrations.  Building  materials,  as 
bricks,  stone,  roof  coverings,  &c.,  were  well  represented ; 
joinery  work  found  several  exhibitors,  and  the  show  of 
interior  decoration  was  decidedly  strong.  Amongst  the 
newest  adaptations  of  materials  in  use  for  these  purposes, 
'slagwool,'  or  'silicate  cotton,'  is  now  being  utilised  for 
the  ceilings  of  rooms  or  the  lining  of  walls,  the  material 
being  practically  fire-proof.  Of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  is  the  fibrous  plaster  now  so  extensively  used 
for  artistic  interior  decoration.  This  material  entirely 
supersedes  the  use  of  lath  and  plaster  for  ceilings,  being 
made  in  sections,  in  the  most  artistic  designs,  and 
screwed  up  to  the  joists.  Grates,  mantelpieces,  kitchen 
ranges,  &c.,  formed  another  important  section,  Messrs. 
Yates,  Haywood  &  Co.,  of  Upper  Thames  Street  and 
Rotherham,  having  a  really  magnificent  display,  in  which 
overmantels  in  cast  iron,  variously  coloured,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature.  Not  so  extensive,  but  possessing  real 
merit,  was  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Underbill  &  Co.,  171 
Upper  Thames  Street,  who  showed  a  few  charming  suites 
for  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  some  remarkably  cheap 
tile-lined  grates.  In  sanitary  ware  a  most  extensive  col- 
lection was  sent  by  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate, 
Lambeth,  which  comprised  nearly  every  article  coming 
under  that  head,  including  several  specialities  with  which 
Mr.  Jennings*  name  has  become  associated. 

Messrs.  Capper,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch 
Street,  now  well  known  as  the  proprietors  of  *  Pearson's 
PatentTwin  Closets,'  exhibited  these  appliances  and  a  com- 
mendable assortment  of  lavatories,  lavatory  basins,  secret 
urinals,  and  lavatories  for  office  use,  &c.  Although  the  Twin 
Closet  has  been  described  in  these  columns,  its  peculiarities 
will  bear  repetition,  being  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is  composed 
of  closet  and  water  cistern  in  one  piece  of  earthenware, 
and  if  the  seat  of  the  framework  is  hinged,  the  lifting  of  it 
exposes  the  whole  to  view,  and  renders  access  to  the  ball- 
tap  an  easy  matter.     The  accompanying  illustration  fgives 


its  shape,  and  it  maybe  said  to  bedevoid  of  all  mechanism, 
the  lifting  of  a  plunger,  rendered  air-tight  by  a  thick 
vulcanised  India-rubber  washer,  giving  access  to  the  soil- 
pipe,  the  flush  of  water  being  all  Uiat  can  be  desired.  For 
the  secure  fixing  of  the  Twin  Closet,  and  to  guard  against 
the  inroads  of  rats,  the  firm  have  a  most  perfect  joint 
(Brian  Jones's),  which  can  be  recommended  with  confidence 
as  offering  the  greatest  security  against  vermin  and  the 
peimeation  of  sewer-pas  into  the  house.  This  closet  has 
secured  a  most  extensive  sale,  its  simplicity,  eisy  accessi- 
bility, and  security  having  rendered  it  an  especial  favourite. 
The  Automatic  Disinfector  Company,  of  Qaeen  Victoria 
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and  Cannon  Street,  exhibited  their  ingenious  appliance  for 
supplying  a  disinfectant  to  closets  by  automatic  means  when- 
ever it  is  used.  The  idea  is  not  an  original  one,  but  there 
are  commendable  points  in  this  appliance  that  deserve  a 
detailed  description.     An  illustration  is  appended  showing 


which  the  porous  disinfector  is  supplied  places  it  within 
reach   of  all  householders,   for  it  can  be  purchased  for 
6j.  6</.,  and  will  hold  sufficient  disinfectant  to  last  for  six 
months. 
The  Albion  Concrete  Co.,  Haymerle  Road,  Peckham, 


a  clrset  with  the  Automatic  Disinfector  by  its  side.  It  is  a 
globular  copper  vessel  communicating  on  the  right-hand 
side  by  a  pipe  with  the  water  supply,  and  on  the 
left  by  a  very  small  one  carried  over  the  closet-pan.  The 
copper  vessel  is  filled  with  a  disinfectant  which  is  rendered 
immediately  soluble  on  the  introduction  of  water  to  it. 
On  lifting  the  plug  to  open  the  water-valve  a  portion  of 
the  water  passes  info  the  disinfectant  vessel,  dissolving  a 
portion  of  the  crystals  and  carrying  them  in  the  form  of 
fluid  into  the  pan,  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  the  disin- 
fectant meeting  together  and  rendering  the  whole  flush  a 
powerful  deodoriser.  This  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
drain,  as  well  as  the  surroundings  of  the  closet,  perfectly 
sweet,  as  the  disinfector  is  brought  into  action  each  time 
the  closet  is  used.  Small  as  the  vessel  holding  the  disinfect- 
ing powder  is,  it  will  bold  sufficient  to  deodorise  10,000 
gallons  of  water,  or  a  year's  supply.  The  company  have 
a  variety  of  disinfecting  powders,  all  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  each  possessing  an  aromatic  odour.  We  are 
informed  that  contracts  are  being  entered  into  with  owners 
of  emigrant  ships  for  supplying  the  invention  to  their 
closets,  generally  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  officers,  and 
that  the  disinfector  will  supply  sufficient  deodorising  mate- 
rial for  six  months,  even  if  each  closet  be  used  one  hundred 
times  a  t^^y*  The  cost  of  fixing  these  appliances  to 
domestic  closets  is  so  small,  as  well  as  the  annual  expense 
of  the  disinfectant,  that  all  who  study  the  health  of  their 
family  will  do  well  to  adopt  this  apparatus. 

Of  somewhat  similar  character  is  the  invention  of  the 
Austin  Antiseptic  Company,  61  Wool  Exchange,  E.C., 
who  claim  to  effect  a  saving  of  400  per  cent,  in 
water  in  flushing  public  urinals,  latrines,  &c.,  where 
their  system  is  adopted,  the  constant  admission  of  the 
disinfectant  with  the  water  rendering  a  smaller  supply 
of  the  latter  necessary.  The  most  novel  application  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  patent  'Austin*  porous 
disinfector,  applicable  to  either  domestic  water-waste  pre- 
venters, cisterns,  &c.,  or  public  arrangements.  This  con- 
sists of  a  circular  tube  of  porous  clay,  which  is  filled  with 
a  soluble  deodorising  crystal,  and  secured  by  a  cap.  It  is 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  or  suspended  in  it,  and 
the  water  permeates  the  pores  of  the  clay,  dissolving  the 
crystals,  which  in  their  turn  escape  in  their  liquid  form 
into  the  bulk  of  the  water,  rendering  the  whole  a  disinfectant 
fluid.  By  this  means  every  drop  of  water  used  for  such 
purposes  in  a  dwelling-house  becomes  a  disinfectant,  non- 
corrosive,  inodorous,  and  non-poisonous,  and  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  drains  of  a  house 
must  be  of  a  very  beneficial  character.     The  low  price  at 


S.E.,  give  their  attention  principally  to  architectural 
dressings,  and  the  collection  they  have  sent  is  well  worth 
notice.  All  the  work,  which  by  the  way  has  not  been 
specially  got  up  for  the  Exhibition,  but  is  on  order  for 
various  buildings,  is  exceptionally  well  turned  out  ;  the  arris 
is  so  sharp  and  clean,  and  the  section  of  the  mouldings  so 
uniform,  that  it  has  the  appearace  of  natural  stone.  The 
company  have  secured  the  contract  for  Messrs.  Tussaud's 
new  galleries,  Marylebone  Road  (J.  W.  Hunt,  architect), 
and  specimens  of  the  string  courses,  cornices,  &c.,  are 
shown. 

.  The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co.,  283A  Kingsland  Road 
are  another  firm  whose  exhibit  of  artificial  stone  desen-cs 
comment.  This  grey  stone  is  applicable  either  for  archi- 
tectural work  or  for  paving,  but  it  is  probably  in  the 
latter  form  that  it  has  obtained  most  notoriety.  It  has 
been  put  to  severe  tests  by  many  of  the  metropolitan 
vestries,  numerous  provincial  authorities,  and  at  railway 
stations,  and  in  similar  situations.  It  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  can  be  worked  with  a  chisel  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  stone.  The  stand  was  well  stocked  with  various 
specimens,  and  showed  to  advantage  such  articles  as  vases, 
pedestals,  window  heads  and  sills,  nosed  steps,  wail 
copings,  railway  platform  copings,  and  slabs  of  the  paving. 

The  Mangotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Company,  Staple 
Hill,  Bristol,  were  present  with  specimens  of  this  admir- 
able paving  stone,  to  the  salient  features  of  which  we 
have  drawn  attention  on  previous  occasions,  it  being 
claimed  for  it  that,  while  being  nearly  as  hard  as  granite, 
it  does  not  wear  so  slippery. 

The  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron  Company,  23  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  whose  useful  and  effective  process 
for  rendering  iron  rustless  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  on  previous  occasions,  were  present 
with  a  variety  of  specimens,  and,  judging  from  the  wide 
area  of  production  embraced,  the  process  would  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  favour. 

Messrs.  C.  Kite  &  Co.,  Chalton  Street,  N.W.,  arc 
amongst  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  ventilating  appliances. 
Their  goods  and  the  salient  features  of  their  various  patents 
are  so  well  known  as  to  require  but  a  passing  remark. 
We  append  an  illustration  of  a  fresh  air  inlet  ventilator 
which  is  now  being  extensively  used.  It  has  gained  the 
medal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  their  jurors.  It  is  so  arranged  that,  whatever  b: 
the  force  or  direction  of  the  wind,  the  air  will  be  dispersed 
upwards  at  an  angle  without  causing  draught.  It  shoojd 
be  fixed  from  5  to  6  feet  from  the  floor,  and,  when  used  in 
combination  with  one  of  Kite's  pat^  noiseless  chimney 
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breast  ventilators,  a  most  successful  system  of  ventilation 
results.  A  good  selection  of  patent  exhaust  roof  venti- 
lators, patent  exhaust  and  inlet  ventilators   for  sewers, 


register  turret  ventilators,  ships*  ventilators,  and  chimney 
cowls  completed  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Lamb  &  Co.,  119  Finchley  Road,  are 
another  firm  who  made  an  attractive  and  interesting  exhibit 
of  ventilators,  chimney  cowls,  &c.  The  peculiar  merits  of 
their  •  Triumph '  revolving  head  pattern,  as  adapted  to 
public  or  private  buildings,  railway  carriages,  &c,  were 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  October  15,  1883. 
Since  that  date  they  have  introduced  a  chimney  cowl  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  malthouse  and  lobster 
back,  but  is  of  very  superior  make,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  louvre  construction  over  an  exhaust  chamber,  with 
guides  that  cause  the  wind  to  constantly  pass  through  the 
section.  Another  new  feature  also  shown  for  the  first 
time  is  their  *  Patent  Fixed  Outer  Section  Cowl,*  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  append  a  sketch. 


I':    III  lb  /I 
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This  has  a  double  cone,  and  is  a  very  valuable  cowl, 
giving  a  very  rapid  and  free  exit  for  the  smoke.  The 
ungle  cone  pattern  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
and  b  equally  effective  in  its  way.  Amongst  its  advantages 
ire — that  the  wind  is  not  diverted  upwards  from  its 
natural  course,  but  allowed  to  proceed  naturally;  the 
^Tiding  plates  collect  the  witfd  over  the  full  width  of  the 
cowl*  and  pan  It  over  the  inverted  cone  outwards,  so  pro- 


ducing a  strong  induced  current  over  the  orifice  of  the 
body  or  shaft  and  a  powerful  up-current  in  the  chimney. 
No  down-blow  can  enter  the  shaft  from  a  heavy  blast ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  inside,  can  be 
readily  swept. 

Messrs.  E.  Aldous  &  Son,  205  Romford  Road,  Strat- 
ford, and  George  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  exhibited 
their  ventilators  for  buildings,  ships,  sewers,  &c.  The 
system  of  this  firm  is  quite  unique  and  is  claimed  by 
them  as  being  the  only  eflfective  one  for  ventilating  a 
number  of  apartments  in  one  building  by  one  exhaust. 
The  action  was  described  a  short  time  ago  in  our  columns, 


but  a  glance  at  the  annexed  cut  will  give  a  fair  i>lea  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  most  boisterous  weather  not  facilitating,  nor 
the  calmest  retarding,  its  perfect  performance. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Holborn  Viaduct,  and 
Glasgow,  made  the  largest  display  of  ventilators  in  the 
building,  their  self-acting  air-pump  exhaust  ventilators 
being  conspicuous.  The  firm  have  recently  again  reduced 
these  appliances  in  price  to  enable  them  to  be  used  upon 
a  cheaper  class  of  buildings,  and  they  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  economical  in  the  market,  if  quality 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  of  the  turret  form 
exhibited  are  artistic  in  appearance,  and  whatever  the 
style  of  building  to  be  ventilated,  Messrs.  Boyle  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  a  design  that,  while  securing  the 
principle  of  the  invention,  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
architecture.  Specimens  of  ridge  ventilators,  invisible 
roof  ventilators,  railway  carriage  ventilators,  and  others 
for  soil-pipes  and  drains  were  also  on  view.  To  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  the  day  the  firm  have  designed  a  cheap 
system  of  ventilation  for  workmen's  cottages.  In  such  dwell- 
ings, presuming  there  to  be  four  rooms,  they  are  prepared 
to  fit  up  an  entire  apparatus  for  the  low  charge  of  4/.  lor. 
which  they  declare  to  be  the  cost  price,  but  as  this  arrange- 
ment is  intended  exclusivelv  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  they  notify  that  only  band  fide  orders  will  be  exe- 
cuted at  that  price. 

The  Blackman  Air  Propeller  Company,  of  Fore  Street, 
B.C.,  were  present  with  their  unique  invention  in  opera- 
tion. This  appliance  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  of  Nov.  15,  1883,  and  from  its 
construction,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  is 
probably  without  a  ri^ral.  Composed  of  a  fan  with  blades 
of  peculiar  shape,  it  is  intended  to  move  large  bodies  of 
air  rapidly,  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
set,  it  wiU  either  extract  vitiated,  or  introduce  fresh  air. 
For  factories  where  processes  are  carried  on  that  cause 
large  quantities  of  dust  or  particles  of  the  materials  in  use 
to  be  oissemtnated,  it  offers  a  quick  mode  of  extraction, 
and  such  is  Uie  force  of  current,  that  ftoQi  any  aperture 
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communicating  with  the  outside,  a  stream  of  fresh  air  will 
be  brought  in.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  dines,  for 
public  buildings,  &c.,  as  although  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  motive  power  to  actuate  it,  this  is  so  small 
that  wherever  a  motor  of  any  kind  is  in  use,  the  quantity 
required  for  the  air  propeller  is  so  small  as  to  make  no 
visible  difference  to  its  work,  and  the  motion  can  of 
course  be  regulated  to  the  requirements  of  the  building. 
One  size  is  made  small  enough  for  a  large  private  room, 
and  may  be  worked  when  only  occasionally  required  by 
hand,  from  the  outbuildings. 

Messrs.  Candy  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Newton  Abbot, 
Torrington,  aad  Bideford,  Devonshire,  whose  superior 
productions  in  semi-vitreous  bricks  and  brick  ornament 
were  noticed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Record, 
were  present  with  specimens  of  their  various  manufac- 
tures. One  of  the  uses  to  which  the  semi-vitreous  bricks 
have  been  extensively  applied  is  the  paving  of  stables, 
&c.,  their  white  colour  materially  assisting  the  light  in 
such  places;  the  London  Genend  Omnibus  Company 
are  now  generally  adopting  them.  For  steps,  footpaths, 
&c.,  they  are  equally  in  demand,  their  imperishable  as 
well  as  non-absorbent  features  rendering  them  a  very 
economical  flooring.  One  of  the  patterns  in  large  demand 
is  here  illustrated.     These   semi-vitreous  bricks  can   be 


coloured  blocks  on  a  gilt  diapered  ground.  Another  of  a 
smaller  scale,  composed  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  treated 
conventionally  in  shades  of  blue  and  green  on  a  terra- 
cotta ground,  arranged  as  a  dado  decoration,  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  was  an  equally  meritorious 
example.  An  inexpensive  decoration  for  corridors, 
staircases,  &c.,  very  effective  in  appearance,  was 
contributed  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy,  and  was 
worked  as  a  single  print  in  shades  of  terra-cotta.  Another 
dado  decoration  merits  especial  remark.  Miss  Louisa 
Aumonier  being  the  designer.  It  was  Italian  in  character, 
having  a  panelled  dado,  and  a  fine  block  damask  filling, 
taking  a  36-inch  repeat.  A  charming  companion  to  this 
consisted  of  a  ceiling  decoration  in  a  rich  raUed  block 
ceiling  paper,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Noble.  Some  chinti 
patterns,  re-coloured  to  suit  modern  requirements,  on  mica 
grounds,  were  conspicuous  features.  This  material,  in  a 
powdered  form,  is  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
better-class  papers.  In  the  hands  of  a  clever  manipulator, 
it!  is  made  to  resemble  silk  in  appearance  rather  than  the 
old  satin  papers,  and  being  perfectly  innocuous  and  almost 
imperishable  is  likely  to  retain  its  position.  Miss  Aimioiuer 
contributed  another  rich  example  in  a  damask  pattern  in 
VanEyckred,  and  there  were  many  others  equally  commend- 
able.   The  same  artistic  feeling  was  evinced  in  many  of  the 


s — ^ 


made  in  any  required  design  suitable  for  such  an  article 
without  enhancing  the  cost,  the  price  at  which  they  can 
be  supplied  being  about  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Stafford- 
shire blue  brick. 

The  display  of  non-arsenical  wall  papers  made  by 
Messrs.  Woollams  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  was  chaste  in  design,  and  exhibited  a  great 
amount  of  artistic  feeling,  while  demonstrating  the  facili- 
ties that  now  exist  for  producing  the  most  rechtrchi  as 
well  as  the  least  expensive  designs  of  an  innocuous 
character.  The  improvement  in  taste  that  has  of  late 
years  been  visible  in  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  was  clearly 
shown  in  this  exhibit.  A  fine  example  of  colour  printing 
presented  itself  in  a  handsome  Italian  brocade  pattern, 
designed  by  Mr.  A.   Silver,  and  printed  in  six  different 


lower  priced  decorations,  whilst  everything  exhibited  was  of 
a  purely  sanitary  or  innocuous  character. 

The  increased  fiivcar  in  which  mosaic  flooring  is  now 
held  was  evinced  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Diespeker  &  Co.,  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct.  The 
head  establi^ment  of  this  firm  is  at  Venice,  but  they 
have  branches  at  Vienna  and  other  continental  cities: 
consequently  they  are  in  a  position  to  reintroduce^  if 
necessary,  any  of  the  old  examples  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. At  the  same  time,  they  have  soii|^  in  many  of 
their  specimens  to  adapt  the  designs  to  the  style  nov 
in  v(^e  in  England.  Since  Sieir  Lond<m  branch 
has  been  opened  they  have  been  patroniaed  by  imaij^ 
architects  of  note,  and  the  demand  for  their  work  is 
constantly  increasing.    One  of  the^:^ftttetiif  shown*  is  if 
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wormed  circle  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  an  endless 
•cord  passed  through  an  ordinary  rack-pulley,  as  used  for  a 
common  blind.  The  fanlight  can  be  fixed  to  open  inwards 
or  outwards,  and  from  the  bottom  or  top,  according  as  it 
is  hung,  and  it  presents  one  of  the  cheapest  (while  effective) 
means  of  opening  or  closing  those  useful  appliances.  Mr. 
Adams  has  also  introduced  a  simple  means  of  altering 
existing  windows  to  the  principle  of  his  anti-accident 
window,  enabling  them  to  be  'swung*  by  means  of  a  pivot 
in  the  centre  for  cleaning  from  the  inside.  While  effect- 
ing this  desirable  change,  the  invention  has  the  advan- 
tage of  excluding  draughts,  and  preventing  the  windows 
from  shaking.  The  rest  of  the  exhibit  comprised  the 
many  little  inventions  he  has  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced, assisting  to  provide  security  and  comfort  in  con- 
nection with  doors  and  windows. 

Of  grates  claiming  to  be  of  smoke- consaming  principles, 


replica  of  that  laid  down  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
another  at  Hints  Church,  near  Lichfield,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Oldrid  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.  This 
is  a  plain  Roman  border,  wiih  Tompeian  corners  and 
Roman  mosaic  centre.  Another,  as  laid  at  the  Hyde  Park 
Mansions  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Warren,  represented  a 
vine  leaf,  with  border  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and 
Venetian  (Mischiato)  centre.  The  treatment  of  flowers  in 
many  of  the  designs  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  colours  in  others  quite  harmonious.  While  evi- 
dently desirous  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  better  sorts, 
and  employing  artists  of  great  ability,  Messrs.  Diespeker 
show  that  they  can  supply  the  flooring  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  they  exhibited  one  specimen  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  as  low  as  &r.  per  yard,  a  price  that  will 
compete  with  the  cheapest  tile,  at  the  same  time  being 
much  more  durable.  The  mosaic  is  embedded  in  a 
specially  prepared  mastic  of  their  own  invention,  which, 
they  claim,  will  render  the  material  practically  im- 
perishable. In  addition  to  the  flooring,  some  fine 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  mosaic  in  glass  were  exhibited, 
the  facilities  the  firm  enjoy  in  being  enabled  to  study  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  enabling  them  to  repioduce 
these  with  truthful  accuracy. 

Mr.  R.  Adams,  7  Great  Dover  Street,  S.  E.,  was  present 
with  the  many  useful  domestic  inventions  in  connection  with 
windows,  doors,  &c.,  th^t  he  has  virtually  made  his  own. 
Most  of  these  have  often  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  | 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  article  he  has  introduced  (if  any) 
but  has  become  a  decided  success.  His  patent  fan-  , 
light  opener  has  secured  a  most  extensive  sale,  but  owing 
to  that  constant  desire  for  cheapening  every  article  that  is 
seen  to  be  of  value,  a  demand  lor  a  lower  priced  one  has 
set  in,  and  to  meet  this  requirement  Mr.  Adams  has  intro- 
duced a  new  *  motion '  that  reduces  the  cost  considerably. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  this  *  movement,*  which  may  be 
thus  described  : — A  jointed  folding  rack  of  brass,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  fixed  above  the  fanlight,  into  which  a 


Jaffrey's  Patent  Grate  Company,  6  Charing  Cross,  were 
the  only  exponents  of  an  appliance  in  action.  The  open- 
ing of  this  establishment  was  noted  in  our  last  issue,  and 
further  acquaintance  with  the  grate  continues  to  demon- 
strate its  merit.  The  two  illustrations  depict  it  in  section 
and  elevation.  Adapted  to  bum  either  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal,  it  is  introduced  as  a  smokeless,  slow 
combustion,  or  bright  glow  grate,  and  one  of  its  best 
attributes  is  the  easy  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  two 
last  named  changes  can  be  effected,  which  is  done  by  the 
movement  of  two  simple  valves.  The  back,  sides,  and 
bottom  (which  is  solid)  are  composed  of  fire-clay,  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  being  formed  of  loose  quadrant- 
shaped  pieces  with  interstices  between  them,  communi- 
cating with  a  combusiion  chamber  nt  the  back, 
and  another  commendable  point  is  that  the  whole 
interior  of  fire-brick  can  be  taken  out,  if  necessary, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  iron  framework.  At  first  lighting, 
the  ordinary  valve  or  register,  which  is  balanced  in  the 
centre,   is   opened,   and   direct  communication  with  the 


chimney  secured.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  retain 
it  in  that  position  long,  for  immediately  the  fire  is  fairly 
alight  the  register  may  be  closed,  and  a  slow  combustion 
or  quick  draught  be  obtained,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  valve  is  moved.  If  both  valves  are  closed, 
the  gases  from  the  fuel  are  in  the  main  drawn  through  the 
openings  in  the  fire-bricks  before  named  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  any  smoke  that  may  be  carried  up- 
wards must  pass  down  a  flue  at  each  side  of  the  grate  into  the 
same  combustion  chamber,  where,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
tense heat  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is  principally  con- 
sumed before  it  can  pass  into  the  chimney.  The  valve  at 
the  back  marked  K  in  the  sectional  drawing,  regulates  the 
quick  or  slow  draught,  and  this  illustration  also  shows  the 
combustion  chamber,  and  the  dirsction  the  gases  have  t:? 
travel  through.  This  grate  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
cure  smoky  chimneys,  superheated  air  rising  quickly  and 
producing  a  good  up  current  in  the  chimney,  thereby 
rectifying  a  sluggish  draught,  and  even  with  the  register 
open  there  is  little  fear  of  any  downward  current  taking 
effect.  The  grate  is  complete  in  itself  without  the  front, 
and  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any  existing  form  of  flat  front 
now  in  use.  It  can  also  be  arranged  to  bring  in  fresh  air 
from  the  outer  atmosphere  and  deliver  it  into  the  apart- 
ment at  any  necessary  temperature.  If  economy  of  fuel  is 
desired,  it  can  be  effected  ;  if  a  brilliant  fire  is  required,  it 
is  also  obtainable  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  a  smokeless  grate. 

Messrs.  Hayward  &  Eckstein,  Union  Street,  Borough^ 
exhibited  the  several  examples  of  their  patent  semi- 
prismatic  pavement,  lights,  ventilators,  &c.  I'he  former 
have  often  been  particularised  in  these  columns,  and 
besides  are  so  well  known  and  largely  used  that  further 
description  is  unnecessary.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
their  Sheringham  inlet  ventilator,  as  annexed  cut,  and  of 
their  Boyle's  mica  flap  outlet  ventilator,  which  form  such 
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simple    and    effectual     means    of   ventilating    reception  |  side-outlet  valve-closet  that  has  been  adverted  to  on  other 

occasions  in  the  Sanitary  Record,   and  of  which  a 
sketch  is  appended.     It  has  the  advantage  of  possessing 


^^M 


rooms,  &c.  The  following  drawing  represents  a  mica 
inlet  valve  for  drawing  fresh  air  into  drain  or  sewer.  It  is 
-1. 


self-acting,  and  closing  against  back  draught  prevents  the 
emission  of  foul  air. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Bacon  &  Co.,  34  Upper  Gloucester 
Place,  Dorset  Square,  N.W.,  showed  their  improved 
hot  water  apparatus  in  action,  details  and  illustration  of 
which  were  given  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  October  15 
last.  One  of  the  salient  features  of  the  apparatus  is  the 
special  size  and  make  of  wrought  iron  tube  used,  which 
the  firm  were  the  first  to  introduce.  The  exhibit  was 
augmented  by  a  variety  of  cast  iron  ornamental  coil  cases 
and  floor  and  skirting  gratings,  many  being  of  registered 
design  and  manufactured  solely  by  Messrs.  Bacon  &  Co. 

Mr.  Milton  Syer,  36  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  S.E.,  ex- 
hibited a  new  patent  water- waste  preventing  valve,  which, 
unlike  any  of  the  various  ones  hitherto  introduced,  is 
actuated  by  pneumatic  pressure.  It  appears  to  be  simple 
and  very  unlikely  to  get  out  of  repair,  while  nothing  could 
be  desired  to  work  more  elTectively.  In  the  absence  of 
any  illustrations,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  instead  of  the 
lever  or  chain-pull,  commonly  used  with  water-waste  pre- 
venting cisterns,  the  flush  of  water  is  here  obtained  by 
pressing  a  *  Push  *  piston  that  has  to  be  inserted  in  the 
wall,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  used  for  pneumatic 
bells.  Thus  dispensing  with  cranks,  wires,  &c.,  it  is  quite 
noiseless,  and  as  it  is  also  claimed  to  be  frost-proof,  this 
valve  should  prove  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  long  list 
of  kindred  appliances  now  in  the  market. 

Messrs.  Groom  &  Co.,  Liquorpond  Street,  E.C.,  were 
present  with  their  several  registered  and  patented  improve- 
ments in  domestic  articles  of  tin-plate  ware,  including  the 
well  and  dry  platform  sponge  bath,  stove  cleaner,  milk 
saucepan,  hot  water  plate,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
admirable  cooking  utensil,  the  patent  potato  steamer.  An 
illustrated  description  of  this  useful  invention  has  already 
been  given,  but  its  merits  are  such  that  a  reiteration  of 
them  will  not  be  superfluous.  The  saucepan  contains  a 
loose  perforated  lining  or  strainer  rather  more  than  half  its 
depth,  into  which  the  potatoes  are  placed  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them,  and  after  they  have  boiled  for  some 
time,  this  strainer  is  lifted  up  and  rested  on  a  hook  in- 
serted for  the  purpose,  and  so  converting  it  instantly  into 
a  steamer.  Thus  the  potatoes  are  cooked  partially  by 
boiling  and  partially  by  steaming.  The  result  is  that, 
whatever  be  the  species  or  nature  of  the  potato,  Messrs. 
Groom's  patent  yet  inexpensive  steamer  insures  its  being 
served  up  to  perfection. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Dale  &  Co.,  i  Bear  Lane,  South wark 
Street,  S.E.,  again  occupied  the  prominent  position 
they  secured  last  year  at  Bay  i.  The  exhibit  comprised  a 
Cood  general  assortment  of  their  various  manufactures, 
which  had  their  usual  appearance  of  solidity  and  good 
finish.     Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  '  European ' 


in  combination  the  salient  features  of  the  ordinary  *  flush- 
out  '  and  the  *  valve  *  closets,  and  though  of  but  reccni 
introduction,  is  in  large  demand.  It  is  worthy  the  notice 
of  all  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it.  A  patent  ball- 
valve  is  also  specially  worth  attention,  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  repaired  without  skilled  labour,  should  it 
in  course  of  time  wear  leaky.  Several  different  kinds  of 
baths,  lavatories,  pumps,  and  the  numerous  accessories  for 
plumbers'  work  are  well  represented,  the  whole  making  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  display. 

Mr.  Maignen,  of  22  and  23  Great  Tower  Street,  who 
rarely  loses  the  opportunities  afforded  by  an  exhibition, 
had  a  stand  devoted  to  the  display  of  his  now  celebrated 
*  Filtre  Rapide.*     A  sectional  drawing  of  it  is  appended, 


showing  that  it  takes  entirely  apart  for  cleansing.  The 
patented  filtering  mediae  carbo  caUis^  softens  as  well  as  porf* 
fies  the  water.  Aeration  is  also  provided  for.  So  simple 
is  the  means  employed,  and  so  capable  of  «caiiomisiog 
space  in  the  filtration  of  large  bodies  of  water,  that  oertaiD 
water  companies  have  the  process  under  coosadcntioo 
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with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  instead  of  continuing  their 
present  system  of  filtration. 

Messrs.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,  Canada  Works,  Small 
Heath,  Birmingham,  made  a  much  more  extensive  display 
than  usual.  Besides  their  pretty  little  structure  containing 
specimens  of  their  many  designs  in  stained-glass  window- 
blinds.  Queen  Anne  blind,  Early  English  shutters,  and 
their  elegant  drawing-room  blinds  of  Madras  muslin,  a 
separate  erection  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  modem 
school  furniture  of  an  attractive  character,  some  of  which 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The  advantages  of  their 
school-room  partition  have  already  been  alluded  to  ;  but 
in  the  seat  and  desk  for  home  tuition  Messrs.  Hodkinson 
&  Clarke  have  scored  a  success,  for  which  every  mother 
will  thank  them,  and  which  will  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  every  child  educated  at  home  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
using  one  is  allowed.  The  child  is  placed  on  a  seat 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  body,  so  con- 
structed that  curvature  of  the  spine,  compression  of  chest, 
and  high  shoulders  cannot  occur,  and  sits  in  front  of 
what  may  without  exaggeration  be  called  a  neat  little 
•  Davenport  *  with  ornamental  iron  back,  inkstand  that 
can  be  covered  up  out  of  sight,  and  other  little  educational 
arrangements.       But    apart  from    its  valuable  hygienic 


The  Sanitary  Paint  Company  (Griffiths,  Berdoe  &  Co.), 
of  34  Lcadenhall  Street,  and  Liverpool,  had  their  usual 
attractive  display  of  non-poisonous  paints  and  colours. 
The  advantages  of  Griffiths'  patent  white,  the  groundwork 
of  all,  have  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary 
Record,  and  eulogised,  that  little  more  can  be  said  of  it 
further  than  that  the  demand  for  non-poisonous  colours  is 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Their  silicate  washable  distemper 
also  presents  meritorious  features,  ofTerint;  a  cheap  and 
artistic  decoration  for  the  commonest  walls,  in  place  of 
papers,  and  the  petrifying  liquid  for  damp  walls  is 
possessed  of  extraordinary  resisting  power.  In  our  last 
issue  the  fact  was  noted  that  the  firm  had  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  for  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  Indestructible  Paint  Company,  Limited,  27  Cannon 
Street,  were  also  present  with  specimens  of  their  speciality, 
*  Browning's  preservative  paint,'  which  has  been  well 
named.  This  preparation  has  been  before  the  public  for 
some  years,  and  ample  time  has  elapsed  to  test  its  qualities. 
Amongst  many  notable  works  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
it  was  selected  by  the  Government  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  lasting  qualities  for  painting  Cleopatra's  Needle  on 
the  Thimes  Embankment.     It  is  applicable  to   all  pur- 


qualities,  and  its  attraction  to  the  child,  this  seat  ha{  a 
very  important  economical  feature,  for  it  is  made  to  suit  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen ;  thus,  when  once 
purchased,  the  parents  know  that  they  have  secured  a 
healthful  appliance  for  their  child's  studies  that  will  adapt 
itself  to  its  growth,  so  long  as  education  is  continued  at 
home,  without  any  further  cost.  The  change  is  effected  in 
a  few  moments.  The  seat  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and 
the  desk  or  seat  moved  to  or  fro  to  enable  the  occupant  to 
stand  for  reading.  To  further  facilitate  this  object  the 
seat*  which  is  pivoted,  moves  backwards,  a  portion  of  the 
desk  turns  op  and  fixes  itself  securely  as  a  reading-board. 
This  arrangement  may  justly  be  termed  the  m  plus  ultra 
of  domestic  scholastic  appliances. 


poses,  is  supplied  in  every  hhade  of  colour,  and  can  be 
finished  as  an  enamel  surface  or  <  flat.'  Its  great  advantage 
is  its  extreme  hardness  and  its  capabilities  of  resisting 
all  weathers ;  hence  the  name  given  it  by  the  patentee. 

The  rain  water  separator  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey,  of  which  a  fully  detailed  and  illustrated  de- 
scripion  was  published  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1883,  was  also  exhibited.  The  patentee  is  now 
making  them  in  some  other  shapes,  which,  if  required, 
can  be  finished  in  an  ornamental  manner. 

In  gas  apparatus  The  General  Gas  Heating  and  Lightinf^ 
Company,  Limited  (late  Leoni  &  Ca),  as  usual  showed 
to  advantage,  the  superior  quality  of  their  appliances  in 
make  and  finish  beixig  apparent    The  jnany  productions 
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of  this  finn  have  from  time  to  time  received  full  attention 
in  the  Sanitary  Recx)RD,  and  the  works  carried  out 
have  been  described  in  these  columns.  As  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Company's  intended  exhibits  at  the 
approaching  International  Health  Exhibition  will  be 
published  in  our  Exhibition  Supplement,  further  remarks 
upon  their  appliances  will  be  postponed  until  then. 

One  of  the  best  assortments  of  sanitary  appliances  in  the 
exhibition  was  that  of  Messrs.  Boldiug  &  Sons,  Sanitary 
Engineers,  of  South  Molton  Street,  W.  One  of  the 
oldest  London  firms  in  this  line  of  business,  their  goods 
are  of  the  very  best  description,  and  besides  those  of  their 
own  make  exhibited,  they  arc  agents  for  certain  other  in- 
ventors who  have  patented  good  and  reliable  appliances. 
The  exhibits  consisted  of  a  variety  of  closets,  comprising 
Messrs.  Holding's  Simplex,  Grosvenor,  and  Ai]gosy  valve- 
closets,  Banner's  patent  earthenware  closet,  which  takes  to 
pieces  for  cleansing,  and  the  National,  Crown,  and  other 
wash-out  closets.  Baths  with  fittings  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  were  also  shown,  slop-sinks  in  various 
patterns,  lavatories,  urinals,  automatic  syphon  water-waste 
preventers,  and  a  choice  collection  of  cocks  and  other 
plumbers'  fittings,  including  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  lead  piping  l^nt  into  traps.  A  new  invention  of  some 
merit,  illustrated  below,  is  Truss's  patent  water-waste 
preventing  valves,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  un- 
sightly   wat<^r    511  poly    cistern.      The    drawing    exhibits 


it  as  it  buiius,  ready  to  be  attached  to  the  closet, 
under  the  seat.  Its  advantages  appear  to  be  of  a 
multiform  character.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  closet, 
dispenses  with  all  other  valves,  bellows,  and  oil  regulators, 
is  never  affected  by  frost,  and  does  away  with  the  high 
charges  in  connection  with  the  fixing(of  the  ordinary  water- 
waste  preventing  cisterns.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
double-ended  valve  with  a  single  outlet,  the  lower  end 
producing  a  vacuum  when  the  handle  is  raised  and  the 
valve  opened.  The  pressure  of  water,  however,  finally 
overcomes  that  on  the  outlet  and  closes  the  valve.  It  is 
so  arranged  that  the  prescribed  quantity,  two  gallons,  shall 
be  discharged  at  each  flush,  whether  the  handle  is  held  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  let  go  immediately,  and  the  after- 
flush  for  the  pan  is  also  secured.  These  valves  work  equally 
well  under  high  or  low  pressure,  and  have  been  approved 
by  all  the  water  companies  to  whose  notice  they  have  been 
introduced.  Undoubtedly  they  offer  all  the  advantages 
claimed  by  the  patentees,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  sanitary  engineers. 

Messrs.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  140  High  Holborn,  and 
Manchester,  sent  a  good  collection  of  laundry  machinery 
and  appliances,  as  well  as  a  useful  assortment  of  domestic 
washing  and  mangling  machines,  patent  cinder-sifters,  and 
other  articles  for  saving  labour.  The  exhibit  included  a 
Vowel  A 10   washing  and  wringing  mxichine  for  steam  ^ 


power,  capable  of  washing  130  to  150  shirts;  a  patent 
Vowel  Y  combined  washing  and  wringing  machine,  that 
will  wash  eight  shirts  or  a  blanket  ;  a  patent  Vowel  I 
combined  washing  and  wringing  machine,  speciaUy  de- 
signed for  cottage  laundrymen  or  large  families  ;  also  a 
variety  of  other  size  machines  for  large  or  small  families, 
wringing  and  mangling  machines  only,  and  their  cele- 
brated Acorn  A  India-rubber  wringer.  To  enlarge  upon 
the  quality,  superiority  of  finish,  and  ingenuity  displayed 
in  every  detail  of  construction  of  Messrs.  Bradford's  goods 
would  be  quite  needless,  for  they  have  long  been  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  leading  firm  in  this  useful  trade. 

Two  new  inventions  in  connection  with  gas  heating  and 
cooking  stoves  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  West  & 
Co.,  47  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  who  are  the  sole 
makers  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Flunkeit's  *  automatic  absolute 
safety  gas  tap  in  connection  with  gas-cooking  stovci' 
This  invention  introduced  by  the  patentee  for  preventing 
danger  in  the  use  of  gas-lights  in  gaseliers,  &c.,  if  not 
properly  turned  off,  has  been  utilised  by  Messrs.  West  for 
gas-cooking  stoves,  and  will  prove  a  decided  ao^uisition. 
By  the  arrangement  of  a  lever  in  connection  with  a  rod 
show^n  on  the  outside  of  the  accompanying  illustration, 
the  opening  of  the  door  turns  on  the  gas,  which  is  then 
lighted,  and  the  fiames  are  made  to  play  upon  a  metal  rod 
fixed  a  short  distance  above  them.  This  expands  in  a  very 
short  time  sufficiently  to  cause  a  short  lever  at  its  end  to 
force  up  the  outside  rod,  and  prevents  the  larger  one 
before  mentioned  from  extinguishing  the  gas  when  the 
door  is  again  closed.  Whenever  the  gas  is  required  to  be 
turned  off  this  can  be  done  by  a  supplementary  tap  from 
the  outside,  when  contraction  of  the  rod  insiie  takes  place, 
and  the  lever  falls,  rendering  assurance  doubly  sure ;  and 
when  the  door  is  closed,  even  if  the  supplementary  tap  is 
turned  on,  the  gas  in  the  oven  cannot  escape  until  the 
door  is  opened,  bringing  the  Plunkett  lap  int.»  use.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  application  is  that  explosions  cannot 
occur,  or  gas  escape  to  taint  the  food  or  be  wasted,  a 
desideratum  that  should  go  far  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  still  fear  danger  from  using  gas,  as 
well  as  a  safeguard  against  careless  servants.  The  other 
invention  shown  by  Messrs.  West  &  Cu.  is  an  iraproved 
portable  heating-stove,  also  illustrated,  which  it  is  claimed, 


consumes  the  whole  of  the  products,  and  rendeis  9Bf 
outlet  unnecessary.  Some  ve^  crucial  trials  have  takes 
place  to  test  this  theory,  andsofiir  with  auislactoiy  itiiltfc 
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t  will  be  observed  that  the  stove  does  not  differ  in  appear- 
ncc  from  many  others  known,  nor  can  the  difference  be 
een  by  a  mere  glance  at  it.  The  face  is  a  slab  of 
re-clay  covered  with  asbestos  shavings,  fixed  in  an  iron 
ramc,  the  gas  burners  being  at  the  bottom  in  front.  When 
ighted,  the  flames,  from  the  construction  of  the  burners, 
rrange  themselves  into  a  solid  mass,  and  rise  over 
be  top  of  the  front  slab,  and  down  behind  it, 
he    hack    being    formed    into    a    heating   chamber    by 


aeans  of  a  second  slab  of  fire-clay  placed  at  its  back  a 
hort  distance  from  the  front  one.  As  there  is  no  other 
aeans  of  escape  for  the  products  they  must  pass  to  this 
Jiamber,  and  the  residue  again  comes  to  the  front  from 
in  opening  at  the  bottom  and  mixes  with  the  burning  gas. 
rhe  improvement  here  is  in  the  heating-chamber,  which 
laturally  becomes  highly  heated  in  a  short  time,  and  must 
leccssarily  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  effluent  gases. 

Messrs  Drummond  &  Lindsay,  55  Lothian  Road, 
Idmburgh,  sent  specimens  of  their  Patent  Glazing  as 
ately  mtroduced  by  them  and  shown  at  the  Sanitary 
^ngress  at  Glasgow  last  September  for  the  first  time, 
rhey   work    two    distinct    patents,    and   an    illustration 


allowing  sufliciently  for  expansion  or  contraction.  These 
slips  are  of  course  fitted  before  conveying  to  the 
roof,  so  that  glazing  may  be  conveniently  carried 
on  in  any  weather,  b  is  a  zinc  cap  that  keeps 
the  panes  in  their  place  on  the  bar,  which  may  be  of 
wood  or  iron.  The  arrangement  is  so  complete  that  no 
water  can  posnbly  penetrate  from  the  surface  to  the  edges 
of  the  glass,  so  the  system  is  specially  adapted  for  roofin<; 
buildings  in  exposed  or  elevated  positions,  and  has,  we 
understand,  given  much  satisfaction  wherever  fitted,  and 
proved  capable  of  withstanding  the  heaviest  storms  of 
wind  and  rain.  Mr.  Drummond  has  also  patented  a 
system  of  ventilation  in  connection  with  the  above  which 
possesses  some  novel  features,  and  is  well  worth  considera- 
tion, as  it  dispenses  with  the  oftentimes  cumbrous  wood 
opening  frames,  and  gives  a  much  neater  appearance  to 
the  roof  as  well  as  minimising  breakage. 

To  householders  one  of  the  most  useful  new  inventions 
shown  at  this  exhibition  was  an  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  for  securing  the  knobs  on  lock-spindles,  a 
matter  that  has  occupied  the  thoughts  and  puzzled  the 
brains  of  many  ingenious  persons  for  a  long  time  past. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  knob 
of  a  door-lock  becoming  loose  and  falling  off,  and  who, 
after  sending  for  the  locksmith,  has  soon  again  experi- 
enced the  same  annoyance.  Many  inventions  for  olmat- 
ing  this  difficulty  have  been  introduced,  but  they  have 
been  anything  but  perfect,  and  the  question  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  stage  towards  improvement.  Mr,  T.  H.  P. 
Dennis,  of  Chelmsford,  the  principal  of  a  firm  who  have 
brought  out  several  useful  inventions,  has  apparently 
secured  the  desideratum,  and  by  the  most  simple  means. 
Discarding  all  side  screws  and  other  means  hitherto 
adopted,  Mr.  Dennis  taps  the  end  of  his  spindle  some 
distance  down,  and  countersinks  a  small  hole  m  the  centre 
of  his  knob.  Into  this  a  screw  of  small  diameter  and  fine 
thread  is  inserted  and  screwed  into  the  spindle  until  its 


is  appended  of  one  which  possesses  the  most  import- 
int  teatores.  It  differs  from  all  other  existing  patent 
lystems  of  glazing  in  that  it  does  not  discard  the  use  of 
putty,  yet  any  pane  of  glass  can  easily  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  the  adjacent  ones.  The  following  descrip- 
tion referring  to  the  drawing  will  show  the  principle  of  it. 
li  A  are  side  slips  fitting  tightly  on  the  edges  of  me  glass, 
ind  filled  with  prepared  putty  that  will  not  dry  or  harden; 
thqr   fonn  ridges   tluit   materially  strengthen  it,  while 


head  rests  in  the  countersunk  cavity,  and  presents  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface.  It  must  be  obvious  that  with  such  an 
arrangement  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  knob  to  come 
off,  and  its  even  becoming  loose  b  almost  as  certain.  For 
glass,  china,  or  wood  knobs,  an  ornamental-topped  screw 
is  used,  and  the  same  security  obtained.  This  invention 
adds  but  a  few  pence  to  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive 
lock  furniture,  and  less  to  the  common  sorts.  The  great 
interest  taken  in  Mr.  Dennis's  stand  by  the  btdk  of  the 
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visitors  showed  clearly  that  the  advantage's  of  the  new 
arrangement  were  highly  appreciated. 

Earth- closets  were  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms  by  the 
pioneers  of  this  industry,  Moule's  Patent  Earth  Closet  Co., 
Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Like  many  other  inven- 
tions, the  earth-closet  of  to-day  has  been  very  much 
improved  upon  since  its  introduction  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  their  indefatigable 
manager,  Mr.  John  Ward  Girdlestone,  the  company  have 
brought  it  to  what  we  may  safely  call  perfection.  The 
following   engraving   depicts   their    No.    IX.    *  Pull-up ' 


apparatus.  The  most  salient  feature,  and  also  a  most 
desirable  one  here  to  be  noted,  is  the  arrangement  where- 
by the  contents  of  the  receptacle  are  etfectually  con- 
cealed, as  the  user  of  the  closet  previous  to  its  use  sees 
nothing  beneath  the  seat  but  an  earthenware  rim  and  a 
layer  of  clean  dry  earth,  which  res:s  on  a  valve  beneath 
the  rim.  On  the  handle  in  the  seat  being  raised  after- 
the  use  of  the  closet,  the  soil  on  the  valve  is  upset  into 
the  receptacle  ;  while,  on  the  handle  being  returned  to 
its  normal  position,  a  fresh  charge  of  earth  is  spread 
over  the  valve  in  readiness  for  the  next  user  of  the 
closet,  the  valve  at  the  same  time  preventing  almost 
entirely  all  upward  draught.     We  give  an  illustration  of 


another  apparatus  that  has  very  unique  advantages,  but 
of  not  quite  so  recent  a  date  as  the  one  just  referred  to. 


Besides  other  examples  of  closets  and  commodes,  models 
were  exhibited  illustrating  the  applicability  for  the  use  of 
these  closets  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  hy  the  following 
arrangement.  Immediately  under  the  seat  is  a  receptacle 
held  in  suspension  by  two  weights,  chains,  and  pulleys, 
which,  working  in  a  channel  prepared  for  it,  can  be 
lowered  to  be  emptied,  and  then  drawn  up  again  to  its 
proper  position.  This  channel  or  *  lift '  should  be  made 
against  the  outer  wall  of  the  house,  and  accessible  to  the 
garden,  so  that  the  attendants  need  not  enter  the  house. 
The  'Broadmoor  Tank,'  a  strong  iron  receiver  running 
on  wheels ;  and  a  War  OfHce  pail,  as  supplied  to  the 
Government,  are  useful  accessones  and  well  worth  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Deards,  Harlow,  Essex,  exhibited  his  patent 
system  known  as  the  'Victoria  Dry  Glazing,*  which  is 
suitable  for  greenhouses,  conservatories,  or  the  roofs  of 
railway  stations  and  other  buildings.  The  special  features 
of  the  patent  lay  in  the  construction  of  the  sash-bar.  This 
is  composed  of  two  zinc  or  copper  tubes  combined, 
resembling  a  letter  X,  in  which  the  glass  is  placed,  and 
upon  which  a  cap  slides,  and  is  held  securely  down 
by  one  screw.  It  thoroughly  keeps  out  wet,  and 
the  glass  does  not  rattle,  while  there  is  sufficient 
allowance  made  for  expansion  and  contraction.  Mr. 
Deards,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  also  the  patentee  of 
the  •  Princess  Louise  Coil  Grate,*  a  very  excellent  and 
economical  apparatus.  A  sectional  sketch  of  it  is 
appended,  and  a  glance  at  same  will  show  that  the  bars  are 


composed  of  wrought  iron  hot  water  tubes  which  ire 
carried  round  the  back  of  the  fire  also,  and  conveyed  away 
to  other  rooms,  so  that  they  form  a  system  of  hot  water 
pipes  and  will  warm  several  apartments  and  passages  at  t 
cost  for  fuel  not  exceeding  what  is  required  for'an  ordinary 
sitting-room  fire.  It  is  under  easy  and  complete  control, 
as  valves  are  provided  by  the  adjustment  of  which  slow  or 
rapid  combustion  is  obtained. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Constantine,  61  Fleet  Street,  sent  his  nsoal 
good  collection  of  the  popular  '  Treasure '  range.  The 
important  advantages  of^  these  useful  cooking  ranges  have 
often  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  Iwt  we  wimld 
now  draw  attention  to  a  newly  improved  patent,  of  which 
a  sketch  is  appended. 

Our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  still  the 
'Treasure,'  but  with  an  open  instead  of  a  close  fire,  an 
improvement  that  all  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  s 
bright  open  fire  will  much  appreciate.  It  also  meets  the 
requirements  of  those  good,  old-fashioned  Englishmen  who 
still  think  the  only  proper  way  to  roast  a  joint  is  to  cook  it 
in  front  of  the  fire.  Upon  looking  at  the  illustration,  • 
ring  will  be  seen  projecting  below  the  bars :  this  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  gnite,  whidi  is  in  a  piece  by  itself  and  bis 
sufficient  play  to  allow  of  its  being  moved  backvtxds  sw 
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forwards  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  fire  of  dust  and 
cinders.  This  almost  entirely  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
for  poking  the  fire,  and  so  saves  a  considerable  amount  of 
fuel,  as  the  constant  stirring  or  poking  a  fire  generally 
means  wasting  a  quantity  of  unburnt  embers  and  half- 
consumed  coa's. 


the  light  can  be  thrown  forward  to  any  obscure  or  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  rendering  gLS  until  nightfall  at  least 
quite  unnecessary.  There  are  several  modes  in  which  the 
invention  can  be  applied,  and  so  highly  are  they  estimated 
by  some  architects  and  builders  that  in  the  new  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Chancery  Lane  the  firm  have 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Constantine  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  cooking  utensils  for  and  specially 
adapted  to  his  ranges,  and,  to  make  the  new  open  fire  more 
thoroughly  complete,  he  has  devised  a  cheap  and  ingenious 
meat-screen  for  putting  before  it. 

Mr.  Constantine  is  fitting  his  apparatus  in  one  of  the 
model  kitchens  in  course  of  erection  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition,  so  that  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
for  its  inspection  by  the  public. 


SANITARY  DOINGS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
By  Our  Roving  Commissioner. 
The  Exhibition  season  has  now  fairly  set  in,  that  of  the 
Building  Trades  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  having  closed  on 
the  5th  inst.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  one  at  Birmingham 
under  the  same  management  as  the  London  one,  and  in 
connection  with  it  we  are  promised  a  large  display  of  gas 
appliances  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking,  commencing 
April  28.  Another,  for  furniture  and  general  decoration 
(being  the  third  annual  display),  will  be  opened  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall  in  May,  and  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  will  also  open  at  South  Kensington  about  the 
same  time,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Exhibitions 
are  far  from  being  played  out  yet,  as  some  persons 
imagine.  At  these  gatherings  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
brought  prominently  before  us  the  newest  inventions  in 
those  branches  of  trade  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
Exhibition,  and  at  the  one  recently  closed  there  were 
features  of  a  commendable  charac'er— inventions  tending 
to  further  comfort  and  security  to  health. 

Light  to  base  mc  ft  is. — Considering  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  to  pass  most  of  their  working  hours  in  the  base- 
ments of  our  trading  establishments,  every  care  should  be 
taken  by  employers  that  as  much  daylight  as  possible 
should  be  admitted  into  such  places.  Alihoagh  a  great 
improvement  is  visible  of  lale  years,  and  most  new  build- 
ings are  supplied  with  means  for  the  admission  of  daylight, 
in  numerous  instances,  notably  in  old  houses,  gas  is  still 
used  to  a  large  extent.  This  system  of  providing  light  is 
objectionable,  being  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates,  and  we  are  surprised  that  employers  do  not  look 
after  their  own  interests  by  endeavouring  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  rather  large  annual  outlay  that  they  must  pay  for  gas. 
There  is  scarcely  a  basement  in  which  artificial  daylight 
could  not  be  introduced  if  the  proprietors  willed  it,  and 
after  the  first  cost  of  laying  down,  no  expense  would  after- 
wards accrue.  The  semi-prism  pavement  lights^  such  as 
are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hay  ward  &  Eckstein,  Union 
Street,  Borough,  effect  this  object  in  a  most  admirable 
manner^  an  d  they  can  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 


received  an  order  that  will  require  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
of  these  artificial  daylight  promoters. 

l^hc  Preservation  of  A/eat,— There  is   no   question  of 
greater  moment  in  a  domestic  sense  than  the  food  supply 
of  this  country,  and  we  have  recently  seen  how  jealously 
any  attempt  is  looked  upon  that  places  the  slightest  restric- 
tion upon  the  importation  of  meat,  even  when  brought 
forward  with  laudable  intentions,  and  as  a  safeguard  to 
health.     The  best  and  most  economical  means  of  pre- 
serving meat  is  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  import.     A 
few  days  since  a  patty  of  gentlemen  assembled  at  luncheon 
at   the   Adelphi    Hotel,    the   object  being    to    test   the 
quality  of  meat  preserved  under  a  process  introduced  by 
Mr.  R.  Jones,  L.S.A,,  of  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire.    The 
meat  in  question  was  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  killed  on 
Feb.  8  and  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  where  it  had  remained 
hung  in  an  open  cellar  until  the  day  before  the  luncheon. 
The  joints  consisted  of  roast  haunch,    boiled  leg,  cold 
shoulder,    and   Irish    stew,    while    the    chops    uncooked 
adorned  a  side  table,  and  were  offered  to  any  of  the  party 
who  chose  to  take  one  away  with  him.     The  writer,  who 
formed  one  of  the  party,  was  asked  to  carve  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,    but,    unfortunately,   this  had  been  too  much 
cooked,  and  to  a  slight  extent  interfered  with  the  objects 
of  the  patentee.     I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  had  this  joint  been  taken  from   the  boiler  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes  earlier  it  would  have  proved 
exceptionally  juicy  and  toothsome  food.     As  it  was,  it 
appeared  to  some  to  be  slightly  tough,  but  as  fresh  as  if 
only    killed   a  few  days  prior  to   the  feast.     The  roast 
haunch  was    perfection.     Occasionally,  perhaps,   a  little 
bit    of  the  outside   may  have   had  the  taste   of  having 
been    we  1    hung,    but    nothing    whatever    objectionable 
was   apparent   to   the  taste.     The  cold  shoulder   proved 
the    most    perfect     eating    that    could   be  desired,   and 
elicited  the  approval  of  all  who  tasted  it,  and  the  Irish 
Slew  was  a  most  savoury  dish.     So  far  I  have  alluded  to 
the  tenderness  of  the  joints  ;  and  I  may  as  well  at  once 
add  that  to  the  party  generally  who  were  called  together, 
knowing  what  they  were  about  to  partake  of,  with  their 
prejudices  no  doubt  upon  the  alert  to  detect  any  foreign 
flavour,  not  one— with  the  exception  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  constantly  connected  with  the  material  employed  in  the 
preservation— could  say  that  there  was  anything  but  the 
flavour  of  fresh  meat  apparent.     Now  for  the  mode  of 
preservation.     Space  precludes  my  entering  into  all  the 
details  connected  with  this  important  invention  ;  but  I  may 
say  that  Mr.  Jones  has  for  many  years  devoted  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  question,  and  that  boracicacid  or  a  piixture 
of  that  and  salic)  lie  acid  are  the  antiseptics  ^^«^  V^x  "^^^ 
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purpose.  The  animal  selected  is  Brst  stunned  and 
rendered  completely  insensible  ;  the  jugular  vein  is  then 
compressed  at  a  convenient  spot ;  by  means  of  a  trocar 
with  a  cannula  or  an  aspirator  needle,  the  blood  of  the 
animal  is  allowed  to  flow  to  any  desired  extent,  and  the 
preserving  substance  in  a  fluid  form,  at  about  blood  heat, 
is  allowed  to  flow  freely  through  a  flexible  tube  until  all 
air  is  expelled,  and,  thrust  into  the  cannula,  flows  through 
the  animal,  permeating  the  whole  body.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  a 
bubble  of  air  is  forced  through  the  tube  into  the  vein  or 
blood-vessel,  and,  passing  to  the  heart,  life  immediately 
ceases.  Mr.  Jones  has  lately  received  the  assistance  of  a 
gentleman,  resident  in  London,  Mr.  W.  L.  Strong, 
No.  5  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  who  has  taken  interest 
in  the  process.  I  am  informed  that  many  more  crucial 
tests  as  to  the  length  of  time  and  most  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  meat  may  be  supposed  to  decompose 
have  been  carried  out  with  joints  preserved  by  Mr.  Jones's 
patent.  One  most  important  matter  connected  with  this 
invention  is  the  small  cost  of  preservation.  I  am  told 
that  an  ox  can  be  preserved  at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  three 
shillings,  and  a  sheep  for  threepence  !  The  time  occupied 
would  be  for  the  larger  animal  about  ten  minutes,  and  for 
the  smaller  about  four  minutes,  no  skilled  workmen  beyond 
ordinary  butchers  being  required. 


SANITARY   INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 

Bradford  (VoRKs).—The  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  chief  inspector  of  nuisances,  on  the 
sanitary  work  carried  out  in  this  borough  during  1882, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  method  and  arrangement.  It 
takes  cognisance  not  only  of  ordinary  routine  duties,  but 
of  the  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  canal  boats,  burial- 
grounds,  cowsheds,  and  new  buildings.  In  this  last  respect 
the  requirements  of  the  Corporation  are  now  so  well 
known  that,  with  the  exception  of  dampness,  and  in  some 
cases  the  employment  of  inferior  material,  little  fault  is  to 
be  found.  The  practical  work  of  the  year  included, 
amongst  other  items,  the  disconnecting  of  1,705  sink- 
drains,  the  provision  of  proper  doors  and  covers  to  1,370 
privies  and  ashpits,  the  repairing  of  86  defective  water- 
closets,  and  the  draining  of  stagnant  water  from  334  ash- 
pits. In  873  instances  water-conductors  were  provided 
and  the  downepouts  connected  with  the  drains,  501  filthy 
privies  were  cleansed  and  limewashed,  and  22  new  water- 
closets  were  erected.  A  large  number  of  houses  were 
repaired  and  ventilated,  and  100  were  provided  with 
proper  drainage.  In  some  of  the  slaughter-houses  a  change 
for  the  belter  was  noted,  but  the  erection  of  a  public 
abattoir,  which  is  being  considered,  should  secure  a  greater 
improvement  by  bringing  about  their  entire  abolition. 

Bury. — We  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
favourable  terms  of  the  reports  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  pen, 
and  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  his  last  report  is  quite 
up  to  the  average.  The  inspector  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  Hyde  system  of  closets,  of  which  there  are  now  eighty- 
one  in  use,  observing  that  not  a  single  tenant  or  property 
owner  who  has  once  tried  them  would  wish  to  change. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  destructor  proved  of  immense 
value  in  ridding  the  town  of  offensive  accumulations, 
nearly  4,352  tons  of  rubbish  having  been  consumed 
during  the  year.  On  his  appointment  as  inspector  of 
common  lodging-houses,  Mr.  Wilkinson  made  several 
inspections  of  every  registered  house,  and,  generally 
speaking,  found  them  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Several 
lodging-houses  of  a  kind  to  which  the  term  *  common ' 
did  not  apply  have  now  been  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  section  90  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Some 
useful  sanitary  work  was  performed  in  such  a  manner,  the 
inspector  observes,  as  not  to  require  further  attention  foi 
some  years  to  come,  unless  by  reason  of  wilful  or  careless 
misuse. 


Derby. — In  addition  to  recording  the  number  of 
nuisances  reported  and  abated,  Mr.  Clarke  shows  that 
sanitary  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  utility  of  the  destructor  and 
carboniser  in  destroying  decaying  vegetable  refuse,  o&l, 
&c.  Everything  passing  through  the  furnaces  comes  oat 
thoroughly  purified,  reduced  in  bulk  and  useful  in  one  way 
or  another,  while  the  charcoal  produced  by  the  carboniser 
has  been  used  as  a  deodorant  instead  of  carbolic  powder. 
A  large  number  of  wells  were  permanently  closed,  the 
town  water  being  laid  on  to  364  houses  and  to  57  water- 
closets.  As  many  as  750  sink-drains  were  discoimected, 
in  addition  to  the  trapping  and  repairing  of  many  others, 
and  33  privies  were  converted  into  water-closets.  In 
connection  with  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease, 
3^926  visits  were  made,  and  733  rooms  fumigated,  the 
clothing  and  bedding  being  removed  when  necessary  to 
the  disinfecting  oven.  Altogether  2,171  notices  were 
issued  during  1882,  no  fewer  than  914  of  which  were  to 
secure  the  cleansing  of  foul  privies,  drains,  cisterns,  and 
passages,  337  to  disconnect  sink-drains,  and  121  to  lay  on 
town  water.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  these  were 
complied  with,  but  the  exact  figures  are  not  given,  as  one 
notice  often  refers  to  several  houses. 

GovAN. — Mr.  Mackay's  first  annual  report  on  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  department  of  this  burgh  is  a  very  satis- 
factory production.  It  takes  cognisance  of  a  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease,  the 
defects  of  house  drainage,  overcrowding,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  discussed  in  a  practical  manner.  Mr.  Mackay's  ex- 
perience has  convinced  him  that  nothing  short  of  com- 
pulsory notification  is  necessary  if  the  spread  of  Infectioas 
disease  is  ever  to  be  controlled.  During  1883,  when 
measles  and  scarlatina  were  chiefly  prevalent,  it  often 
happened  that  the  first  intimation  the  department  ever 
received  of  their  existence  was  through  the  death  register, 
and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
but  scant  attention  had  been  paid  to  isolation  or  dian- 
fection,  or,  indeed,  to  the  adoption  of  any  means  which 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fection. The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  in  a  tabular 
form  a  summary  of  the  various  works  performed  during  the 
year.  As  many  as  577  cases  of  infectious  disease  were 
visited,  and  524  apartments  fumigated  and  whitewashed. 
Mr.  Mackay  describes  at  some  length  a  'smoke  test* 
which  he  has  found  of  much  value  in  testing  the  soundness 
of  house  drains.  A  machine  consisting  of  small  hot 
powerful  fanners,  worked  by  hand,  sets  up  a  strong  blast 
of  air,  which  plays  upon  ignited  cotton  waste,  saturated 
with  certain  chemicals,  placed  in  a  closed  chamber,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  drain  im- 
mediately next  to  the  property  side  of  the  trap.  In  a  short 
time  smoke  issues  through  all  openings  in  drain,  soil-pipe, 
rainwater  and  sink  waste-pipe  conductors ;  and  in  dark 
recesses  where  the  smoke  cannot  be  seen  its  pecoliar 
odour  can  be  easily  detected.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  some  immaterial  details,  the  invention  is  no 
novel  one  in  England,  where  it  has  often  been  used  with 
success  (see  Sanitary  Record,  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  308,  and 
page  487  of  present  number).  One  of  the  most  commoo 
defects  found  by  Mr.  Mackay  by  the  use  of  the  instrument 
is  an  *  open  joint  *  at  the  connection  where  the  shoe  of  the 
soil-pipe  should  enter  the  faucet  end  of  the  fire-clay  drain- 
pipe. In  some  cases  the  vertical  pipe  simply  looks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  horizontal,  while  in  other  cases  it  has  got  its 
mouth  turned  at  right  angles. 

J  ARROW. — Mr.  Batey's  report  consists  of  a  statistical 
return  of  notices  issued  by  him  during  1882  for  the  removal 
of  nuisances,  &c.  As  many  as  497  were  to  secure  the 
whitewashing  and  purifying  of  rooms  and  passages,  463  to 
remedy  defective  drainage,  ashpits,  and  privies,  325  to 
remove  offensive  accumulations  of  refuse,  25  to  provide 
more  closet  or  privy  accommodation,  and  15  to  fix  subsoil 
drains.  Thirty-five  cases  of  overcrowding  were  abatedi 
and  in  21  instances  the  owneis  were  reqaired  to  provide 
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additional  ventilation.  Attention  seems  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the  common  lodging-houses, 
and  to  the  premises  where  infectious  trades  are  carried  on. 
During  the  year  528  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  notified 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jarrow  Improve- 
ment Act,  and  as  many  notices  were  issued  for  the  disin- 
fection of  houses.  Mr.  Batey  does  not  show  how  far  the 
requirements  of  the  sanitary  department  were  complied 
with,  an  omission  which  should  be  rectified  in  subsequent 
reports. 

King's  Norton  Rural.— In  addition  to  recording  the 
number  and  character  of  the  nuisances  abated  during  1882, 
Mr.  Clarke  comments  on  the  needs  of  the  district  so  far  as 
concerns  his  province  as  a  sanitary  inspector.  Thus,  he 
refers  to  the  numerous  complaints  made  to  him  of  defective 
refuse  removal,  and  he  calls  the  serious  attention  of  his 
authority  to  the  necessity  of  other  arrangements  being 
made  in  this  respect.  In  some  portions  of  the  district  no 
provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  persons  to  do  the  work.  Altogether  454  nuisances 
were  dealt  with,  a  large  number  of  which  arose  from  de- 
fective drains,  filthy  ashpits,  and  houses.  During  the  year 
Mr.  Clarke  presented  fourteen  special  reports  on  various 
subjects  to  his  authority,  and  a  summary  of  these  properly 
appears  in  his  annual  statement. 

Newcastle.— Mr. T.  Clarke,  chiefinspcctor  of  nuisances 
at  Newcastle,  has  recently  issued  his  second  annual  report 
to  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  corporation.  He  states 
that  during  the  past  year  1,489  complaints  (excluding  1,879 
relating  to  ashpits,  which  were  referred  to  the  city  en- 
gineer) have  been  received  ;  8,577  notices  to  remove 
nuisances  and  remedy  sanitary  delects  have  been  issued ; 
3,747  special  inquiries,  &c.,  have  been  made;  15,853 
houses,  let  in  23,044  tenements,  have  been  inspected,  and 
5,757  different  works  executed.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory statements  in  the  report  is  that  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  institute  magisterial  proceeding's 
against  the  owners  or  agents  of  property,  all  necessary 
requirements  having  been  attended  to  without  resorting  to 
compulsion. 

RoTHERHAM  URBAN.— Rolhcrham  has  now  an  esti- 
mated population,  of  35*547  persons,  and  the  sanitary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  borough  call  for  active  and  sustained 
work.  This  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  Mr. 
Parkin,  though  it  would  be  better  if  the  purely  statistical 
form  of  report  which  he  adopts  were  changed.  Excluding 
ashpit  notices,  only  64  complaints  were  received  during 
1882,  although  as  many  as  3,225  houses  and  premises  were 
inspected.  Sixty- five  house-drains  were  repaired,  cleansed, 
and  relaid,  and  45  were  trapped  and  ventilated.  Some 
improvement  was  made  in  the  condition  of  privies  and 
water-closets,  and  10  dwelling-houses  were  provided  with 
a  proper  supply  of  water.  Refuse  removal  received  atten- 
tion, 10,708  privies  and  5,685  ashpits  having  been  emptied 
during  the  year. 

Runcorn  Rural. — Mr.  Farrington,  the  sanitary  in- 
spector of  this  district,  has  prepared  in  a  convenient  form 
a  report  of  his  work  during  the  past  three  years.  He 
shows  that  4,215  yards  of  main  sewers  have  been  con- 
structed, to  which  381  houses  have  been  connected ;  that 
many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  drainage, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  nuisances  have  been  satis- 
factorily dispos^  of.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
question  of  water  supply,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict is  far  from  perfect.  Out  of  82  samples  submitted  for 
analysis,  but  six  were  returned  as  first-class,  24  as  very 
good,  one  as  dilute  sewage,  and  17  as  not  fit  for  domestic 
use.  Fifty-five  certificates  were  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  having 
reference  to  72  houses.  We  wish  that  the  experience  was 
more  general  that  *  much  credit  is  due  to  the  landowners, 
the  agents  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  and  the  general 
public,  who  have  had  notices  served  upon  them,  for  the 
kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they  have  received 
the  same,  and  the  willingness  they  have  displayed  in 
endeavouring  to  comply  with  them.' 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

2415.  (1883.)  Apparatus  FOR  Disinfecting  Rags, 
&c. :  J.  Illingworth,  Batley,  Yorkshire.  [6</.]— 
This  invention  has  reference  to  the  method  to  be  employed 
in  disinfecting  rags,  hair,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 
As  is  well  known  by  flock  manufacturers,  rags  are  ob- 
tained from  all  manner  of  places  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  into  flocks,  and  diseases  have  been  spread  by  in- 
fected rags  and  cloths.     The  object  of  this  invention  is 


to  provide  easy  and  simple  means  for  disinfecting  rags  and 
other  fibrous  materials,  whereby  the  spread  of  disease  in 
the  manner  mentioned  is  avoided.  A  is  a  boiler  or  double 
shelled  cylinder  capable  of  holding  steam  at  a  high  pres- 
sure. Within  the  inner  cylinder  is  mounted  a  cage  or 
perforated  cylinder,  b,  having  rotary  motion  imparted  to  it 
from  strap,  c,  and  bevil  gearing,  D.  Steam  is  introduced 
into  the  boiler  down  the  pipe  E,  whilst  F  shows  the  outlet 
for  steam  and  condensed  water.  The  boiler  is  provided 
with  a  safety-valve,  g,  and  also  with  a  steam  pressure 
gauge.  Entrance  is  effected  into  the  cylindrical  space  by 
door,  H,  and  into  perforated  cage,  B,  by  door,  i.  The 
boiler  is  supplied  with  steam,  and,  when  at  a  suitable  heat 
— say  286°  F. — a  quantity  of  rags  or  flocks  which  require 
disinfecting  are  placed  within  the  rotary  cage,  when  the 
doors  of  both  cage  and  cylindrical  chamber  are  closed  and 
sealed  up.  A  quantity  of  sulphuric  vapour,  or  other  suit- 
able gas  from  the  retort,  j,  is  then  admitted  into  the  cylin- 
drical chamber  and  rotary  motion  given  to  the  cage, 
whereby  the  rags  or  flocks  are  carried  around  and  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  the  projecting  prongs,  K» 
assisting  in  this  process,  as  they  prevent  the  materials  from 
gathering  in  one  particular  part  of  the  cage  by  the  centri- 
fugal force. 

2433.  (1883.)  Joints  of  Drain-Pipes  for  Land 
Draining,  &c.  :  D.  Edwards  and  T.  Williams,  Car- 
diff,   [4^.] — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 


eflicient  means  for  preventing  irregfdl^it^^ndldispla 
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ment  of  pipes  in  draining.  Great  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the  pipes  even  and  regular  in  the 
drains,  especially  in  soft  and  loose  ground.  By  this  in- 
vention means  are  provided  for  overcoming  this  difficulty, 
and  the  result  is  accomplished  by  making  the  pipes  with 
scalloped  end«,  consisting  of  any  number  of  scallopes  or 
projections  of  any  suitable  shape,  so  as  to  form  a  bond  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  deflection  or  irregularity 
at  the  joints. 

2613.  (1883.)  Traps,  &c.,  for  Flushing  and 
Inspecting  Drains:  F.  Newman,  C.E.,  Ryde,  Isle 
OF  Wight.  [6^.] — This  invention  has  for  its  object  to 
provide   a    simple    means    in    drains    for    effecting  the 


periodical  flushing  and  inspection,  such  means  being  by 
preference  applied  to  the  traps  of  drains.  Several  arrange- 
ments are  given  and  we  explain  one  of  them.  The  cut 
shows  a  veitical  section  of  a  trap  A  as  applied  to  a  drain, 
having  a  conical  seating  formed  at  A'  for  the  reception  of 
the  conical  valve  B,  inserted  through  the  extension  c 
leading  up  to  the  ground  line.  When  the  valve  has  been 
inserted,  the  liquid  flowing  from  the  house  through  the 
drain  D,  accumulates  in  the  drain  and  in  the  extension  c, 
so  that  when  the  valve  is  drawn  up  the  head  of  liquid  thus 
accumulated  about  it  rushes  through  the  trap  and  into  the 
drain  so  as  to  flush  these  parts.  The  valve  B  is  provided 
with  a  stem  or  handle  b',  by  preference  made  tubular, 
lateral  openings  being  provided  at  B"^  and  the  passage 
extended  through  the  valve,  so  that  the  handle  serves  as 
an  overflow,  as  indicated.  Or  an  overflow  passage 
may  be  formed  in  the  side  wall  of  the  extension  c.  When 
ihe  valve  B  is  inserted,  the  grating  at  H  being  removed, 
the  gradual  inflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  drain  D  can  be 
icadily  inspected  to  ascertain  whether  the  drain  is  in 
proper  order.  Thus,  assuming  the  valve  to  fit  watertight 
on  its  seat,  and  water  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  drain 
«ntil  it  stands  at  the  overflow  ;  then,  if  the  water  supply 
be  stopped,  and  the  water  level  in  c  remains  stationary,  it 
will  show  that  there  is  no  leakage  in  the  drain.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  level  sinks  it  will  sh'jw  that  the  drain 
is  defective. 

2,698.  (1883.)  Improvements  in  Chimney-tops 
AM)  Ventilators:  J.  Waple,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
[4//.]— This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  chimney-lop 
or  ventilator,  and  consists  in  a  combination  of  apertures 
and  hoods,  whereby  the  wind  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  blow  shall  be  so  deflected  as  to  create  an  upward 
draught  in  the  chimney  or  flue.  There  are  two  series  of 
apeitures  in  the  sides  of  the  chimney-top  or  ventilator  : 
a  lower  set— say  three  in  number— of  keyhole-form,  each 
inclosed  by  a  hood  of  approximately  corresponding  form 
open  at  the  bottom  ;  and  an  upper  series  entirely  un- 
-covered.  The  chimney-top  or  ventilator  may  be  made  in 
metal  or  earthenware,  and  would  be  provided  at  its  base 
with  flanges  for  securing  the  same  in  position.  The  in- 
vention is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  wherein 
fig.  I  shows  the  chimney-top  or  ventilator  in  elevation  ; 
fig.  2,  a  horizontal  section  on  line  1,1,  fig.  I ;  while 
fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section.  The  lower  apertures,  a,  are 
of  keyhole-form,  and  each  provided  with  a  hood,  ^,  of 


I  approximately  corresponding  form.     These  hootls,  wl 

are  open  at  the  bottom,  project  about  one  inch  from 

'  surface  of  the  chimney-lop  or  ventilator ;  and  they 

<  rounded  off   exteriorly,  and   brazed  or  soldered  to 

chimney-top  when  of  metal,  or,  in  the  case  of  earthenw 


FIC.I. 

formed  in  one  therewith.  The  upper  apertures,  f, 
uncovered.  The  two  sets  of  apertures  should  be  j 
stantially  the  distance  apart  represented  in  the  drawing 

2.967.     (1883.)    Improvements  in  Stench  Trj 
J.  E.Manock,  Heywood,  Lancashire. — This  inven 
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relates  to   improvements  in  the  construction  of  Mi 
traps,  and  consisU  in  the  forming  of  the  '  box  *  in  fH 
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SO  that  the  top  or  upper  portion  thereof  carrying  the 
'  grid  '  may  be  separate  or  apart  from  the  lower  portion 
carrying  the  'trap,'  but  so  that  it  may  lie  steadily 
and  firmly  thereupon  when  in  position,  and  so  that  the 
upper  portion  may  be  capable  of  removal  and  re- 
newal, if  injured,  without  disturbing  the  lower  portion. 
In  fig.  1,  which  is  a  side  view,  B  B  is  the  framework  of  the 
loose  top,  and  is  cast  so  as  to  carry  a  grid  c,  which  lies 
upon  four  flanges  cast  thereupon,  two  of  which  are.  shown 
at  b  b^  and  which  is  also  hinged  thereto  at  r,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  opening  and  shutting.  In  fig.  2,  which  is  a 
side  view  in  position,  a  A  is  the  framework  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  box  carrying  the  trap,  and  is  provided  with 
a  partial  bottom  and  also  with  a  partial  top,  in  which 
latter  is  an  aperture  upon  which  fits  a  lid  a\  and  it  is  also 
provided  with  two  partition  sides,  one  of  which  rises  from 
the  bottom  and  the  other  drops  from  the  top,  shown  at  a  a, 
and  so  that  they  form  a  *  trap.'  A  flange  cast  on  the 
bottom  of  the  framework  ensures  its  steadiness  when  set 
in  position,  and  forms  a  good  joint  with  the  top  of  the 
drain  as  shown  at  D.  Ihe  loose  top  B  B,  carrying  the 
grid  is  shown  lying  in  position  upon  the  upper  rim  of  the 
lower  portion  A  A,  carrying  the  trap,  and  is  kept  steady 
thereupon  by  four  snugs.  In  fig.  3,  which  is  a  top  view, 
B  B  is  the  framework,  c  c  is  the  grid,  and  b  b  are  the 
flanges  respectively  of  the  aforesaid  loose  top  when  lying 
in  position  upon  a  a,  and  as  viewed  from  above. 

2,969.  (1883.)  Improvements  in  Water-closet 
Basins  :  R.  McCombie  &  W.  Seaman,  Paddington, 
Middlesex.  [6^.]— This  invention  has  for  its  object 
improvements  in  water-closet  basins,  whereby  the  water  is 
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made  to  act  more  efficiently  in  cleansing  the  basin,  and 
space  is  provided  for  a  seat-bearer  above  the  *arm.' 
Fig.  I  is  a  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal 
section.  Fig.  3  is  a  cross  section,  a  is  the  body  of  the 
basin,  b  is  the  '  arm  *  which  is  placed  immediately  oppo- 
site the  outlet  aperture  <*,  and  .a  suitable  distance  below 
the  rim  of  the  basin  so  as  to  afford  space  above  the  same 
for  a  seat-bearer  and  the  water  entering  the  •  arm  *  3,  in- 
stead of  issuing  therefrom  into  the  basin  through  a  flushing 
rim  is  caused  to  issue  therefrom  into  the  basin  by  a  series 
of  apertures  formed  in  the  side  thereof,  so  that  the  chief 
supply  of  water  is  directed  into  the  basin  through  aper- 
tures </,  </,  i/,  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  water  standing 
therein.  Other  supplies  of  water  are  caused  to  enter  the 
basin  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  water  therein  : 
that  entering  the  apertures  <?,  ^,  being  employed  to  drive 
the  soil  and  other  contents  of  the  basin  into  the  current 
of  the  chief  supply  coming  through  the  apertures  d^  dy  d\ 
and  the  sides  of  the  basin  being  washed  by  a  douche  /, 
formed  above  the  aforesaid  apertures  </,  </,  d.  All  such 
supplies  of  water  are  so  directed  into  the  basin  as  to  cause 
a  strong  current  towards  the  outlet  aperture  r,  thereby 
securing  a  speedy  discharge  from  the  basin  together  with 
eflicient  cleansing  action.  The  outlet  aperture,  r,  is  formed 
much  larger  than  usual  at  its  connection  with  the  basin, 
as  shown  more  clearly  at  fig.  2 ;  and  it  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  required  dimensions  at  its  junction  with  the 


trap,  and  the  top  of  such  outlet  is  carried  from  the  basin 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  throw  the  water  striking  it  into  the 
trap  below. 

3013.  (1883.)  Improved  Stench  Traps  for 
Drains,  &c.  :W.  Ayres,  London.  [6df,]— This  invention 
has  for  its  object  the  construction  of  stench  traps  so  that 
no  noxious  gases  can  take  place  therefrom.  At  the  sauK^ 
time,  the  trap  admits  of  the  free  passage  downwards  of 
fluid  matters  into  the  drain.     Fig.   i  shows  a  perspective 


^-^, 
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view  of  a  street  gully  stench  trap  with  the  trap  lifted. 
Fig.  2  is  a  section  in  perspective  of  the  same  trap  when 
placed  in  position  below  the  grating,  a  a  is  the  trap  frame 
formed  with  a  channel  groove  or  gutter  a*  around  its  inner 
surface,  b  is  the  trap  formed  with  flanges  b^  on  its  outer 
upper  edge  which  drop  into  the  channel  a*  of  the  frame  a. 
The  channel  groove  or  gutter  a>  is  then  filled  with  water 
or  other  fluid  (or  it  may  contain  sand  or  other  material) 
to  form  a  water  or  other  air  tight  joint  so  as  to  seal 
the  trap  effectually  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  under  side  of  the  trap  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. Lugs  b'^b'*^  (as  shown  in  Fig.  i)  may  be  formed  on 
the  trap  for  lifting  it  out  of  position  when  required  by  the 
jointed  rods  or  hooks  b^  b*,  or  other  suitable  means  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  ^^^is  a  loose  grating,  f  is  a 
pipe  or  passage  connected  with  a  vertical  shaft  for  ventilat- 
ing the  drain. 

3225.  (1883.)  Water- Waste  Preventers,  E. 
Raitt,  Brixton,  Surrey.  [6^.]— The  objects  of  this  in- 
vention are  to  produce  a  water-waste  preventer  for  closets, 
urinals,  &c. ,  from  which  the  water  is  discharged  by  the 
oscillation  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  contained, 
and  to  effect  this  discharge  without  putting  any  undue 
strain  on  the  ball  supply  valve  lever  while  at  the  same 
time  the  apparatus  is  certain  in  its  operation  and  effectual 
in  preventing  leakage  and  waste  of  water.  In  addition  to 
the  flush  which  is  at  the  first  delivered  an  effectual  afler- 
flush  is  also  provided  by  the  same  action. 
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The  action  is  as  follows.  The  oscillating  vessel  being 
empty  and  in  a  level  position  the  water  passage  is  formed 
to  the  ball  valve  which  admits  the  water  until  the  vessel  is 
sufficiently  filled  and  the  bail  valve  shuts  off  the  supply. 
The  pull  then  inclines  the  vessel  and  empties  the  water 
out  of  the  same  into  the  cistern.  Immediately  the  vessel 
is  inclined  the  opening  in  the  casting  no  longer  corresponds 
with  the  opening  in  the  pipe,  and  na.^ter  therefore  can 
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enter  until  the  vessel  is  brought  back  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. The  water  which  has  bien  emptied  into  the  cistern 
passes  away  by  the  discharge  pipe  and  effects  the  flush, 
but  when  the  cistern  is  so  constructed  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  water  is  retained  by  the  transverse  midfeather  or 
partition  which  afterwards  passes  away  slowly  through  the 
holes  and  gives  the  required  after-flush. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE  NAUTILUS  GRATE. 
Below    is  flgured  an  improvement  recently  adopted  in 
the  well-known  Nautilus  grates,  with  which  they  are  now 
fitted,   without  extra  charge,   unless  especially    ordered 
without  iL 


The  improvement  will  be  readily  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  the  above  illustration  :  A  is  a  small  grating  about 
3  inches  wide  by  the  width  of  the  grate  ;  b  is  a  guard  or 
case  suspending  the  ash-pan,  c,  which  may  be  drawn  out 
At  the  front,  and  should  of  course  be  emptied  each 
mbming.  The  grating  does  not  materially  alter  the  slow- 
combustion  principle  of  the  fire,  it  being  only  large 
enough  to  allow  the  fine  ash  to  drop  down  into  the  con- 
cealed ash-pan.  The  cheerful  appearance  of  the  Nautilus 
grate  and  its  heating  qualities  are  considerably  increased 
by  this  alteration,  so  that  it  cannot  be  surpassed  for  clean- 
liness and  economy.  Those  who  have  tried  the  grating 
appreciate  it  very  highly,  and  the  manufacturer,  Mr. 
James  B.  Fetter,  of  Yeovil,  considers  it  so  decided  an 
advance  that  he  has  taken  out  a  second  patent  for  it. 

Our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Nautilus  grates  at  the  forthcoming  International  Health 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Fetter  having  arranged  to  show  the 
different  forms  in  which  they  are  made,  with  one  in 
action. 


HYGIENIC  SWEETS. 
We  have  received  a  number  of  samples  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Hygienic  Sweet  Manufacturing  Company,  29 
and  31  New  Oxford  Street.  The  object  of  this  company 
is  to  prepare  sweetmeats  containing  medicinal  drugs  in  a 
form  sufficiently  attractive  not  only  to  render  the  admin- 
istration of  medicine  more  palatable,  but  so  that  the  sweet- 
meats may  be  even  used  for  dessert.  The  variety  they  are 
manufacturing  is  certainly  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pleasant  adminis- 
tration of  somewhat  unpleasant  remedies.  Wormwood, 
horehound,  aniseed,  and  other  herbs  appear  largely  in  their 
preparations,  and  as  their  object  is  to  a  great  extent  to  ap- 
peal to  the  taste  of  children,  extract  of  malt,  honey,  and  fruit 
syrups  are  judiciously  added  both  for  dietetic  and  flavour- 
ing purposes.  We  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
these  preparations  are  palatable,  because  to  imagine  them 
so  to  the  taste  of  a  person  of  mature  age  would  certainly 
suggest  that  the  makers  had  forgotten  to  add  the  active 
ingredients  after  which  the  sweetmeats  are  named,  but  we 
can  say  they  are  as  pleasant  in  taste  as  it  is  well  possible  to 


make  snch  substances,  and  that  for  portability  and  general 
purity  they  are  worth  recommending  to  those  to  whom 
such  preparations  would  be  useful. 

The  preparation  marked  Cachouleen,  which  is  said  to  be 
particularly  suitable  for  smokers,  has  an  agreeable  flavour; 
it  is  put  up  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form  which  will 
no  doubt  recommend  itself  to  those  who  wish  to  remove 
the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  breath  after  indulging  in  the 
cigar  or  pipe. 

♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


{All  communications  must  bear  tht  siptatnrt  of  iht  writer', 
not  neeeuariiy  for  pnbl»catian.\ 


VENTILATION. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Record  for  March  last 
Mr.  Buchan  kindly  notices  that  if  my  system  of  ventilation 
will  act  and  do  what  I  daim  for  it,  it  ought  to  be  widely 
adopted ;  but  the  worst  of  it,  he  says,  is  that  patentees 
and  inventors  recommend  their  systems  as  infallible  cures 
for  the  evils  they  propose  to  cure,  and  thus  mislead  the 
public. 

Holding  myself  above  such  artifices,  and  only  thoughtful 
for  the  public  good,  I  will  in  the  first  place  ask  Mr. 
Buchan,  before  he  promulgates  innuendoes.  Is  he  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  of  ventilation  ?  or  does 
he  understand  common  natural  laws  as  to  heat,  cold,  &c., 
&c.  ?  If  so,  he  ought  not  to  advance  such  erratic  ideas  as 
he  does,  and  which  I  will  point  out  to  him  as  we  proceed. 

We  all  know  that  all  heated  air  will  ascend,  so  will 
smells— as,  to  wit,  a  smell  from  the  kitchen.  Well,  this 
heated  and  polluted  air,  whether  in  the  ball-room,  theatre, 
church,  chapel,  or  bedroom,  will  ascend  to  the  ceiling. 
Not  getting  out  there,  it  accumulates  in  thickness  till  it 
reaches  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  or  frequenters  of  such 
rooms,  when  they  at  once  call  out  (if  not  overpowered) 
about  the  dreadful  want  of  ventilation.  Let  this  hot  air 
out,  and  induce  it  at  the  same  time  also  to  ascend  the  flues 
made  for  such  purpose,  and  you  have  got  rid  of,  in  a 
simple  and  natural  manner,  the  nuisance  so  long  and 
constantly  complained  of.  The  bad  air  and  the  fresh  air 
will  come  in  of  itself,  nature  abhorring  a  vacuum.  You 
thus  have  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  without 
draught — the  required  article. 

Mr.  Buchan  says  he  thinks  I  claim  too  much  for  my 
system.  In  his  opinion  he  may  be  right,  but  not  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  notably  some  of  the  largest  manufac- 
tures in  Lancashire,  Ryland  &  Son,  and  John  Heywood, 
men  who  having  used  it  extensively,  are  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  who,  for  the  future,  will 
use  no  other.  Architects  will  do  the  same ;  in  fact,  to  all 
thinking  minds  the  system  is  self-evident. 

Mr.  Buchan  is  evidently  wrong  when  he  sa3rs  use  the 
chimneys  to  lead  the  foul  i^r  into.  With  him  such 
practice  may  do,  not  with  me,  for  if  the  chimney  smokes 
his  ventilators  produce  volumes  of  soot  and  smoke  where 
they  are  not  required,  viz.  in  the  rooms.  2.  To  put  a  ven- 
tilator into  a  chimney  is  simply  confusion.  If  the  same 
practice  in  pump  barrels  were  adopted  it  would  simply 
preclude  suction  of  any  sort. 

As  to  expense,  it  is  the  cheapest  method  yet  brought 
before  the  public ;  thus,  all  houses  must  have  a  ridge, 
then  why  not  the  ventilating  ridge  which  will  thoroughly 
and  permanently  ventilate  all  rooms  in  a  house,  besides 
being  an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  lasting  with  the 
ventilator  as  long  as  the  edifice.  This  is  natural  ventila- 
tion in  contradistinction  to  mechanical  excrescences  on  the 
roof,  which  are  not  only  ugly,  but  liable  to  the  laws  of 
nature  —  premature  decrepitude  and  ultimate  decay. 
Besides,  architects  now  object  to  such  excrescences  « 
Buchan*8,  Boyle*s,  and  similar  eruptions  on  roofs  otherwise 
faultless.  HARau(RT  Thompson,  C.E. 
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THE   HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Homes  of  the  Poor  in  Southwark. — A 
public  meeting  was  recently  held  at  the  Vestry  Hall, 
Borough  Road,  Southwark,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
F.  y.  Robins,  to  protest  against  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  making  the  new  street  from  the  Mint  to  South- 
wark Bridge  Road,  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Company  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  building 
vpon  the  vacant  land  in  Mint  Street,  seven  acres  in  extent. 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  and  also  in  favour  of  legislation  providing 
compensation  for  weekly  tenants  evicted  for  the  purposes 
of  public  utility.  Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.,  said  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  treated  the  people  of  South- 
wark very  badly  with  respect  to  these  improvements. 
They  had  very  seriously  injured  the  trade  of  the  localities 
where  their  operations  had  been  commenced  by  their 
delay  ;  and  in  clearing  sites  without  making  provision  for 
the  poor  people  who  were  evicted,  caused  overcrowding. 
He  knew  there  were  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  the 
railway  company,  who  were  about  to  commence  to  puU 
down  houses  must '  make  provision  for  the  poor  by  the 
erection  of  suitable  dwellings  in  the  place  of  those  re- 
moved. He  hoped  that  a  measure  for  providing  compen- 
sation would  be  passed,  but  it  could  only  at  the  most  be 
of  a  very  small  character,  and  therefore  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  people  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  earned  their  living.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

A  conference  has  been  held  in  the'great  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal for  forming  a  limited  liability  company  to  build 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  labouring  poor  on  a  site  offered 
in  Southwark.  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
Shean,  M.A,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John  J. 
Stevenson,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy.  Mr.  Edric  Bayley, 
Mr.  William  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C., 
Miss  Vernon  (hon.  sec),  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  Mrs.  Hinck- 
worth  Scott.  The  chairman  observed  that  although  a 
Koyal  Commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  and  to  report  upon  it,  there  was  plenty  of  scope 
for  private  effort.  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  read  the 
report  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting, 
held  Dec.  13,  1883,  at  the  chairman's  invitation,  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  for  building  an  improved  set  of  dwellings 
in  Southwark,  and  moved  its  adoption,  with  a  request  to 
the  committee  to  take  steps  for  carrying  ouc  the  scheme 
therein  proposed.  The  report  stated  that  the  committee, 
finding  the  artisans*  dwellings  erected  by  existing  com- 
panies not  adapted  either  to  the  wages  or  habits  of  the 
poorer  class,  who  are  constantly  being  turned  out  of  their 
homes  for  metropolitan  improvements,  thought  that  for 
such  tenants  the  simplest  kind  of  construction  must  be 
used,  a  site  must  be  got  at  a  reasonable  cost,  rents  must 
not  exceed  an  average  of  25,  a  week  a  room,  and  must  be 
collected,  on  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  system,  by  trained 
volunteers.  They  had  been  offered  a  site  at  cost  price  by 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  who  had 
sunk  upon  it  about  10,000/.  Upon  this,  at  the  cost  of 
20,000/.  more,  it  was  proposed  to  build  400  rooms  in  two 
blocks,  leaving  large  courts  facing  south  for  air  and  light. 
It  was  recommended  that  this  site  be  purchased,  and 
a  limited  liability  company  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
30,000/.,  which  was  estimated  to  yield,  after  the  first 
jrear,  safe  annual  dividends  of  3^  per  cent.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Willington  Quay  Local  Board,  held 
on  the  19th  uli.,  the  surveyor  reported  that  the  property 
in  Church  Street,  belonging  to  the  Newcastle  Corporation, 
was  in  a  bad  state,  the  roof  in  several  places  being  open 


to  the  sky,  whilst  the  floor  is  giving  way,  being  very  damp. 
The  houses  were  unfit  for  habitation. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Newcastle  Daily  ChrofiicU 
recently  showed  that  the  corporation  of  that  city  have 
unhoused,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  at  least  2,000 
persons  belonging  to  the  labouring  class ;  for  whom  tbe^r 
have  provided  no  house  accommodation  whatever. 

Dr.  Brown,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Blaydon  Local 
Board,  reports  that  he  has  paid  official  visits  to  certain 
property  at  Swalwell,  part  of  which  is  inhabited  by 
persons  in  such  abject  poverty  and  fillhiness  as  to  con- 
stitute the  dwellings  the  veriest  hotbeds  offcontagion. 
During  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease  in  the  district 
the  inhabitants  of  these  rookeries  owed  their  salvation  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  stream  of  water  that  ran  down  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  only  compunction  he  felt 
against  urging  the  entire  demolition  of  these  places  was 
the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  dwellings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  poor  people  they  would  have  to  evict.  As 
the  property  was  commercially  worthless,  the  owner  was 
quite  willing  that  it  should  be  pulled  down,  provided  the 
people  could  find  accommodation  elsewhere. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  of  New  York,  has  offered  Dunfermline 
Town  Council  the  sum  of  1,000/.  to  be  expended  on  the 
baths  which  he  presented  to  the  town. 

The  Kyrle  Society. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, at  Grosvenor  House,  Miss  Octavia  Hill  read 
a  paper  having  special  reference  to  the  aims,  work, 
and  progress  of  the  society.  Miss  Hill  referred  to  the 
largest  and  most  costly  branch  of  the  Kyrle  Society's  work 
viz.,  that  of  providing  open  spaces.  She  mentioned  that 
during  the  past  year  three  disused  burial-grounds  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  society  to  be  laid  out  previously  to  tbdr 
being  taken  over  by  the  several  vestries  of  the  parishes  in 
which  they  stood.  Funds  amounting  to  700/.  had  been 
collected,  which  would  enable  the  society  to  complete  all 
three.  Arrangements  had  just  been  made  that  they  should 
take  over  and  open  to  the  public  another  such  garden  in  a 
very^crowded  neighbourhood  in  the  south  of  London,  as 
soon  as  the  Kyrle  Society  had  laid  it  out  This  would  cost 
about  300/.,  of  which  50/.  was  in  hand.  Fountains,  gold 
fish,  aviaries  of  birds,  summer-houses,  invalid  chairs  to  be 
borrowed  to  bring  delicate  women  or  children  from  their 
homes  to  the  gardens,  periodicals  to  be  lent  by  the  gate- 
keeper, shrubs  and  flowers,  were  among  the  welcome  gifts 
to  furnish  these  recreation  grounds  which  had  been  re- 
ceived and  of  which  more  could  be  used.  Besides  the 
living  colour  of  flowers,  they  were  trying  to  introduce  in- 
scriptions in  permanent  mosaic  on  the  blank  walls  which 
often  bounded  the  gardens.  Miss  Hill  then  referred  to  the 
importance  of  providing  these  open  spaces  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  over-crowding  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Disussd  Burial 
Ground  Bill  and  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  would  be 
passed  this  year.  Referring  to  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
j  she  concluded  by  advising  her  friends  to  see  first  that  the 
'  homes  of  the  poor  were  not  bolstered  up  with  gifts ;  and, 
,1  secondly,  she  might  add  that  much  had  been  said  lately 
|i  of  her  plan  of  managing  houses  for  the  poor.  There 
I  was,  however,  no  plan  in  it  at  all.  Some  technical 
I  knowledge  was  needed,  it  was  true  ;  but  success  mainly 
depended  upon  the  business  capacity  of  those  who  undertook 
such  work. 


EXHIBITIONS, 

INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION,    LONDON. 
His  Royal  Highnsss  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,    has  con- 
sented to  open  this  Exhibition,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Thursday,  May  8,  at  noon 
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SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

Considerable  uneasiness  and  trouble  have  occurred  at  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  of 
small-pox  which  has  recently  broken  out  at  that  institution. 
Notwithstanding  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  medical  board 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  re-vaccination 
of  all  connected  with  the  infirmary,  and  the  refusal  of 
admission  to  visitors,  except  in  special  cases,  and  other 
desirable  precautions,  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  students 
and  nurses  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  another  Sani- 
tary and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Sunderland  during  Easter 
week.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  given  for 
the  best  exhibits  of  various  classes.  Cookery  lectures  will 
be  delivered  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

For  the  fortnight  ending  March  29  there  were  28  cases 
of  small-pox  and  67  cases  of  scarlet  fever  notified  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Newcastle. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  have 
resolved  to  maintain  a  plumbing  trade  school,  in  which 
the  art  and  practice  of  plumbing  may  be  taught.  This 
school  was  inaugurated  at  a  public  meeting  on  Feb.  18. 

Some  idea  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  small-pox  in  Madras 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  months  of 
February  and  the  last  three  weeks  of  January  1,200  deaths 
occurred  within  the  municipal  limits. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Alnwick  Local  Board  are  in  negotiation  with  Sir  J. 
Swinburne  for  procuring  a  supply  of  better  water  than 
they  can  at  present  command.  The  proposed  source  of 
supply  is  the  Senna  Wells  on  the  above  gentleman's 
estate.  Though  the  name  may  not  be  agreeably  suggestive, 
an  analysis  of  the  water  shows  it  to  be  of  exceptional  purity, 
very  soft,  and  well  suited  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Newbigin,  the  analyst,  it  is  so  soft  that, 
in  the  question  of  soap,  its  use  would  prove  a  great  saving 
to  the  ratepayers. 

The  West  Cowes  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  have  held  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  running  off  the  water  from  one  of  their  reservoirs, 
in  consequence  of  a  man  named  Burton  having  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  in  it,  a  few  days  previously.  They 
decided  not  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
more  for  the  ensuing  summer  supply.  This  seems  a 
somewhat  singular  decision  under  the  circumstances,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  West  Cowes  are 
not  inclined  to  be  particular  about  trifles. 

Water  Rates.— The  water-rate  is,  under  the  Act  of 
1847,  to  be  *  payable  according  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
tenement  supplied  with  water.*  This  is  in  general  the 
case,  unless  the  'special  Act*  of  the  company  directs 
otherwise.  To  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  provision,  Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.,  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill  directing  that  the  value  here  referred  to  shall 
be  the  *  net  annual  value  as  settled  from  time  to  time  by 
the  local  authority  as  duly  constituted.* 

PERSONAL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Town  Council, 
Dr.  C.  Green  tendered  his  resignation  as  medical  officer 
of  health  ;  it  was  accepted  with  regret. 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  Henry  Fincham,  of 
150  Euston  Road,  has  been  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
the  New  River  Company  for  having  *  wilfully  or  negli- 
gently caused  or  suffered  certain  water  fittings,  a  ball 
valve,  cistern,  and  lead  pipe  to  be  out  of  repair,  so  as  to 
-cause  a  waste  of  the  water  supplied,  contrary  to  the  32nd 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871.*  The  defendant 
was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  501.,  and  costs. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE     PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Abbott,  Charles  Edward,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.  and  L.M..  M.R.C.S. 
En^M  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Bratntree  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £xso  for  one  year. 

B1LI.IAL0,  Richard  Atherstone,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.En^.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kingtoo 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Herefordshire,  at  £to  for  the  year 
ending  March  35,  1886. 

Cape,  Joseph  Thomas,  M.R.CS  Ensr.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Totnes  Rural  Sani- 
tary District,  at  j^xoo  for  one  vear. 

Clbndinnbn,  Joseph  Georse,  L.R.C.S.Irel.,  I>.A.H.Dub.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Coseley  Urban  Sani- 
tary District,  StaflTordshire,  at  j^so  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Dbnham,  Thomas  Reid,  M.D.Qu.Univ.Irel..  has  been  re-amx>bted 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wigton  Urban  Sanitary  Dutrict, 
at  j£40  for  three  jrears. 

Eaton,  James  William,  L.R.CP.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  lor  the  Bingham  Rural 
Saniury  District,  at  £10  for  one  >rear. 

FiSHBR,  John  Beil,  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.  Edin  ,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Whitehaven  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;C8o  per  annum,  vice  Syme,  deceased. 

Gray,  Frederick  Archibald,  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ottery 
St.  Mary  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^0  for  one  year. 

Grbavrs,  Henry,  I^S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appotnted  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ash  borne  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
Derbyshire,  at  ;£io  for  one  year. 

Hailby.  C.  Colliaon,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newport 
Pagnell  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C8o  for  one  year. 

Hatton,  John,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Coleford 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  9X  £20  for  one  year. 

Hicks,  Edward  Buller,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Easingwold 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £^0  for  one  year. 

Milliard,  Robert  Harvey,  M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  L.F.P.S.Glasff.,  and 
L.M.,  has  been  re-appotnted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  tor  the 
Aylesbury  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^ioo  for  one  year. 

HorPMEiSTBR,  William,  M.D.,  L.R. C.P.Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  West  Cowes  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  and  the  Cowes  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  £\o 
for  one  year. 

Lyons,  Alfred  de  Courcy,  M.B.C.M.Aberd.,  L.R. C.P.Lond.. 
M.R.C.S.Ene.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Axbridge  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Cioo  per  annum  Ua 
three  years. 

Mackintosh,  Angus,  M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  L.F.P.S.GIasg.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Chesterfield  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £zy>  for  one  year. 

Murphy,  William  Ponsonby,  L.R.C.S.Irel.,  andL.M.,  L.S.A  Lond.. 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wigton 
Rural  Sanitary  District  at  £%o  for  one  year. 

Robertson,  John,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  and  L.M.. 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cocker- 
mouih  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £iso  for  one  year. 

Shepard,  Alexander  John,  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Usk  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Monmouthshire,  at  £j%  for  one  year. 

Skimshire,  Charles  Pamham,  M.R.CS.  Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Brynmawr 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^0  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day 
1885. 

Vernede,  Frederick  Edwin,  L.R  C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Poole  "Pan 
Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 

Wood,  John,  M.B.Oxon.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  L.S.A.Lond  ,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  WaJsall  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;£xoo  for  one  year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Abell,  Mr.  George  E.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Pcrshorc 
Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  Martin  Abell, 
deceased. 

Amos,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  March  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, at  ;^ 80  per  annum,  vice  Grounds. 

Anckll,  Mr.  Arthur,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 
Borough  of  Guildford  for  three  years. 

BovEY,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Totnes  Rural  Sanitarv  District,  at  £1$  for  one  year. 

Branson,  Mr.  Geor£[e  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Newport  Pagnell  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  £200  for  one  year. 

Brodie,  Mr.  John  Shanks,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Engineer  to  the  Whitehaven  Improvement  Commissioners  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  and  Harboor  Trustees,  at  j£y>o  per 
annum,  vice  Pickerins,  resigned. 

Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  William,  fias  been  app«nted  Sorveyor  to  the 
West  Hartlepool  Improvement  CbrnmunioDerB  and  Urban  Sani^ 
tary  Authority,  at  jC400  per  annum,  vict  Soott,  retired. 
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Britton,  Mr.  Edward  Jarae5,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the 

Oitery  St.  Mary  ixxial  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 

Z35  for  one  year. 
BnvANT.  Mr.  I.  K.,  of  the  Staffordshire  Joint  Stock  Bank,  has  been 

appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Hilston   Improvement  Commissioners 

and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  x>ke  Miller. 
BiTTERWOKTH,    Mr.    Robert,   has  been  re-appointed   Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Chesterfield  Rural  Saniuury  District,  at  £,%oa 

per  annum. 
Caknell,  Mr.  Thomas  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  the 

CJtiery  St.  Mary  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 

jC^S  for  one  year. 
Cas^all,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  Public 

Analyst    (or  the    Borough   of   Chepping-Wycombe,  Buck<,    at 

zcj.   bd.    for  each  quarterly  report,   \os.  6d.  for  each  ordinary 

analysis,  aif.  for  each  analyMs  of  water,  and  aix.and  jid.  per  mile, 

for  each  compulsory  attendance  as  a  witness,  vie*  Wanklyn. 
CoorEH,  Mr.  T.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  of  general  district 

rates  to   the  Gainsborough   Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  at  £yo  per  annum. 
Cottle.  Mr.  I'homas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

tor  the  Northfield  Division  of  ihe  King's  Norton  Rural  Sanitary 

District,  Worcestershire,  at  ;C9o  per  annum  from  year  to  year, 

T7<r  Clarke,  whose  a])potntment  has  expired. 
Crosthwaite,  Mr.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Wigton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^75  for  one  year. 
Cl-tts,    Mr.   W.,   has  been   re-appointed  Collector  to    the  Ripley 

Local    Board    and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,    Derbyshire,  at 

j^  1 5  for  one  year. 
Davy,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Hoxne  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Suffolk,  at  £60  for  one  year. 
Cabh,  James  Percy  Alwjne,  M.D.Lond.,   M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  Guild- 
ford, has  l>een  appointed  a  Curt  fying  Surgeon  under  the  Factory 

and  Workshop  Act,  vie*  Stedman,  resigned. 
Oakbett.  Mr.  J.,  has  been  re-appuinted  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Walsail  Rural  Sanitary  iJistrict  for  one  year. 
OoFTON,  Mr.  John  Glaves,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Filey 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  £2$ 

per  annum,  vice  White,  deceased. 
<3kernvvav,    Mr.    Frederick,    has    l>een    appointed    Surveyor    and 

Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Stapleton  Local  Board  and  Urban 

haniiary  Auihoritv,  Gloucestershire,  at  ;^  100  per  annum. 
^REsswiiLL^  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  re  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

Ottery  bt.  Mary  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanioiry  Authority,  at 

/ 10  fur  one  year. 
Hancock,  Mr.   A.,   has  been  appointed  Collector  of  Water  Rents 

to  the  Gainsborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

at  jCso  per  annum. 
Hknueuson,  Mr.  James  Alexander,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 

and   inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Coleford   Urban  banitary 

District,  at  j^32  xor.  for  one  year. 
JiiLLiRR,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Kenil- 

worth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sauitary  Authority,  at  £20  per 

annum. 
Houghton,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

fur  the   King's  Norton   Division   of  the   King's  Norton  Rural 

Sanitary  District,  at  £go  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  vice 

Clarke,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 
Johnson,     Mr.    Christopher,    has    been    appointed    Inspector    of 

Nuisances  for  the  Auckland   Rural  Sanitary  District,  at    £130 

per  annum,  vice  Robson,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 
JoNKS  Mr.  Edward  W.  T.,  has  been  reappointed   Public  Analyst 

for  the  Borough  of  Wolverhampton  for  one  year. 
Lavingion.  Mr.  Ihomas  R..  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

Andovcr  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  1 

Mann,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  BrownhilU 

Lo.ai   Board  and  Urban  Sanitary^  Authority,  Staffordshire,  at 

£7$  per  annum,  vice  Trubshaw,  resigned,  but  whose  appointment 

has  been  continued  to  June  24  next,  when  Mr.  Mann's  duties 

will  commence. 
Marks.  Mr.   Richard  George,    has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Aylesbury  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £t$o 

for  one  year. 
May,   Mr.   Edward   Stephen,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nui-ances  for  the  Kamsgate  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci50  per 

annum,  for  five  years,  from  March  18. 
IMoTHERSOALB.  Mr.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Shaftes- 
bury Guardians  and   Rural    Sanitary    Authority,  and    to    the 

Tishury  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Macklin, 

resigned. 
MuNDAV,  Mr.  Richard  White,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to 

the  Coiporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Buckingham, 

at  £$0  for  one  year. 
PoNTiNG.  Mr.  Francis  William,  of  the  Preston  Banking  Company, 

has   been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Fleetwood  Improvement 

C<>mmission>-rs  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Horsfall. 
RossKR,    Mr.   David,  has    been   appointed  Surveyor,  Surveyor   of 

Highways,   Inspector    of    Nuisances,    Manager    of    the   Water 

Works,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  to  the  Bed- 

lingtonshire    Local     Board    and    Urban     Sanitary    Authority, 

Northumberland,  at  ;Ci3o  per  annum,  vue  Hogarth  and  Fenwick, 

whose  appointments  have  expired. 
Sarceant,  Mr.  James  Albert,   has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  West  Cowes  Urban  Sanitary  District,  and  the 

Cowes  Port  Sanitary  Dinrict,  at  j£8o  for  one  year. 
Squikk,  Mr.  Robeit,  has  been  re-appoinied  Surveyer  and  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Oitery  St.  Mary  Local  B.ard  and  Uiban 

Saniury  Authoricv,  at  £^6  for  t.ne  year. 
Trbpkss,   Mr.  Francis   Pikard.   has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  W^wick  Uruan  Sanitary  DiMrict,  at  £^9  per 


annum  for  two    years,  vice  Bullock,   whose  appointment  has 

expired. 
Watson,  Mr.  Richard  Harris,  has  been  re-appointed  an  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  tor  the  Totnes  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^35  for 

one  year. 
Watson,  Mr.  >¥.  A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Staines  Urban  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 
Willson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nuisancei  to  the  Ashford    Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  at  ;Ciao  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  vice  Robinson, 

resigned. 
WisHLADE,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Kington j  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Herefordshire,  at  £is 

per  annum,  fro  n  May  i. 
Wright,  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Bingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  /70  for 

one  year. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  op  Health  for  the  Alton  Rural  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, £9o  per  annum  fur  three  years,  from  July  x.    Application, 
asrd  inst.,  to  W.  H.  Moss,  clerk. 
Medical  Officer  of    Health  for  the  Grange   Urban  Sanitary 

District,  Lancashire. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hay  Rural  Sanitary  District. 
I  Application,  9<»rd  inst.,  to  Charles  Griffiths,  clerk. 

j  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  x  Division  of  the  Wycombe 
I  Rural  Sanitary  District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Camborne  Urban  Sanitary 
I  District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health    for   the    Hayle  Urban  Sanitary 
I  District. 

Medical  Officer  op  Health  for  the  Helston  Rural  Sanitary 
!  District. 

I  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Redruth   Rural  Sanitary 
I  District. 

,   Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the   Redruth  Urban  Sanitary 
I  District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health   for   the  Phillack  Urban  Sanitary 

District. 
Treasurer   to   the  Sandgate    Local   Board   and    Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Town  Clerk,  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Saniury  Authority  of  Peter- 
borough. 
Clerk  to    the  Smallburgh  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
Norfolk.    ;6x35  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  abtout  £75 
per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  to  the 
Assessment    and  School  Attendance  Committees,  and  fees     as 
Returning  Officer  and   Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,   &c. 
Application,  i6th  inst.,  to  the  Chairman,  Union  Workhouse. 
Clsrk  to  the  Abtrayron  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 

Cardiganshire. 
Surveyor  to  the  Walker  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity,  Northumberland.    Application,  17th  inst.,  to  Thomas  M. 
Sturgess,  Clerk,  34  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tjtie. 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisancks  to  the  Thame  Local  Board 

and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Surveyor  to  the  Aston  Manor   Local   Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  Warwickshire. 
Surveyor  to  the  Aston-Manor  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Warwickshire  ;  ;£aoo  per  annunu    Application,  Z7th 
insiant. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Faversham  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  have  been  continued  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  for  the 
ensuing  year,  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  BexhiU  Parochial  Authorities  have  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  that  they  will  issue  a  Provisional 
Order  constituting  it  a  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Maidstone  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
added  £2$  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  CKarles  Beale,  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

The  Bath  1  own  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have  in- 
creased the  salary  of  Dr.  Anthony  Heaufort  Brabazon,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  from  £1*$  to  J6180  per  annum,  and  appointed 
him  medical  officer  to  the  Infirmary  for  Infectious  and  Contagious 
Diseases,  at  £4$  per  annum. 

The  Poole  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  John  Elford,  the  surveyor,  from  AX5o  to 
j£i8o  per  annum. 

The  Chesterfield  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  in  re- 
appointing Dr.  Mackintosh  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  have  reduced 
his  salary  from  ;^^oo  to  Z350  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wright  has  been  presented  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  of  the  value  of  £40  as  a  token  of  respect  and  esteem,  on 
retiring  from  the  clerkship  of  the  Oldbury  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Sadler,  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 
at  a  public  meeting. 

J  ne  Local  Govetnment  Board  have  intimated  to  the  local  sanitary 
authorities,  that  having  regard  to  the  opposition  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  wul  not  further  press  for  a  conjoint  appoint- 
ment of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Camborne  Urbiui,  the 
Hayle  Urban,  the  Helston  Rural,  the  Phillack  Urban,  the  Redruth 
Rural,  and  the  Redruth  Urban,  sanitary  districts,  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wellsted  has  obtained  an  award  of  ai«400  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  appointment  as  kunr«ytr  to  the  Newington, 
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YorlcshiiT,  Local  Board,  upon  the  latter  being  dissolved,  and  the 
district  added  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  Kingston -upon- Hull. 

llie  Dorking  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been 
inve<ited  with  urban  powers  under  Sects.  157  and  158  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Dorking,  being  a  portion 
of  the  Rural  Sanitary  District,  from  the  9ist  inst. 

At  Southwell,  Notts,  a  statutorv  meeting  of  owners  and  ratepayers 
has  been  held,  Mr.  Thomas  Barber,  the  senior  churchwarden  and 
summoning  officer  in  the  chair,  at  which  a  resolution  *  That  it  was 
expedient  that  the  parish  should  be  constituted  a  Local  Government 
district,'  was  negatived  by  40  votes  against  33.  A  poll  was,  however, 
demanded. 

♦ 

SUGGESTIONS      FOR     REGULATIONS      WITH 
RESPECT  TO   BAKEHOUSES, 

Framed  by  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 

for  the  Guidance  of  its  Members  and  Local  Authorities  utuler 

the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  and  1 883. 

The  following  suggestions  and  regulations  will  probably 
prove  useful  to  many  of  our  subscribers  whose  duties 
include  the  inspection  of  bakehouses  : — 

By  sect.  17  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1883,  it  is  directed  that 
the  provisions  of  sects.  3,  33,  34,  and  35  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1878,  shall,  as  rejsards  retail  bakehouses,  be  enforced  by  ihe  local 
authcnity  of  the  distnct  in  which  the  retail  bakehouse  is  situated,  and 
not  by  an  inspector  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  x8;r8  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  local  authority  is  to 
have  and  exercise  all  such  powers  of  entry,  inspection,  taking  legal 
proceedings,  and  otherwise,  as  an  inspector  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act.  1878. 

Sect.  3  of  the  Act  of  1878  directs  that  the  bakehou«e  '  shall  be 
Ic^t  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain, 
pnvy,  or  other  nuisance  ; '  that  it  *  shall  not  be  overcrowded  while 
work  is  carried  on  therein  ; '  and  that  '  it  shall  be  ventilated  so  as  to 
render  harmless  all  gases  and  dust'  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
manufacturing  process.  Sects.  33  and  34  reauire  the  periodical 
cleansing  of  the  bakehouse.  Sect.  3s  requires  the  proper  separation 
fjrom  the  bakehouse  of  any  room  on  the  same  level  used  as  a  sleeping 
place. 

By  sect.  15  of  the  Act  of  1883,  it  is  provided,  with  regard  to  bake- 
houses occupied  for  the  first  time  after  June  i,  1883,  that  *  no  water- 
closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ashpit,  shall  be  wiihin  or  communicate 
directly  with  the  oaicehouse  ;'  that  *  any  cistern  for  supplying  water 
to  the  bakehouse  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  for 
supplying  water  to  a  water-closet ;'  and  that  '  no  drain  or  pipe  for 
carrying  off  £secal  or  sewage  matter  shall  have  an  opening  within  the 
bakehouse.' 

By  sect.  x6  of  the  same  Act  it  is  provided  that  if  any  room  or 
place  used  as  a  bakehouse  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  on  sanitary 
grounds  anfit  for  use  or  occu|>ation  as  a  bakehouse,  the  occupier  shall 
be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty. 

J.  NoRTHCOTK  ViNEN,  M.D.,  St.  Jbhn's,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Shirley  F.  Murphy,  158  Camden  Road.  N.W. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
Regulations. 

T.  Every  bakehouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  water-closet,  or  other  nuisance. 
The  floors  shall  be  carefully  swept  at  least  once  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  sweepings  ^hall  be  immediately  placed  in  an  im- 
permeable covered  receptacle,  and  removed  from  the  bakehouse  at 
not  loneer  intervals  than  every  seven  days. 

2.  All  the  inside  walls  of  tne  rooms  of  the  bakehouse,  and  all  the 
ceilings  or  tops  of  such  rooms,  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of 
the  bakehouse,  sliall  either  be  painted  with  oil,  or  varnished,  or  lime- 
washed.  Where  painted  with  oil  or  varnished,  there  shall  be  three 
coats  of  paint  or  varnish  ;  and  the  paint  or  varnish  shall  be  renewed 
once  at  least  in  every  seven  years,  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  once^  at  least  in  every  six  months.  Where  lime- 
washed,  the  limewashing  shall  be  renewed  once  at  lea«t  in  every  six 
months.  The  cleansing  should  be  done  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October. 

3.  The  troughs  and  all  the  utensils  used  in  the  making  of  bread 
and  pastry  shall  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

4.  A  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  and  forming  part 
of  the  same  building,  shall  not  be  used  as  a  sleeping-place :  — 
(a)  Unless  it  is  effecttially  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  par- 
tition extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  {b)  Unless  there  be  an 
external  glazed  window  of  at  least  nine  superficial  feet  of  area,  of 
which  at  the  least  4)  superficial  feet  are  made  to  open  for  venti- 
lation. 

5.  No  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ash-pit  shall  be  within  or 
communicate  directly  with  the  bakehouse. 

6.  Any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bakehouse  shall  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  a  waier- 
doset. 

7.  No  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  oflT  faecal  or  sewage  matter  shall 
have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse,  and  every  sink-waste,  or  othrr 
pipe  used  for  carrying  off  surface  water  within  the  bakehouse,  shall 
oe  efficiently  trapped  and  disconnected  from  any  drain. 

8.  Every  bakehouse  shall  be  efficiently  lighted,  ^hall  be  ventilated 
so  as  to  render  harmless  all  gases  and  dust,  and  shall  not  be  over- 
crowded while  work  is  carried  on  therein. 

0.  Every  bakehouse  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
only. 


xa  No  ammal  shall  be  kept  in  the  bakehouse  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

11.  No  person  suffering,  or  who  has  recently  suffered,  from  any  in- 
fectious disease  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bakehouse,  or  take 
part  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  on  the  premises,  of  bread,  biscuits,  or 
confectionery. 

za.  The  owner^  or  occupier  of  a  bakehouse  shall  g^ve  immediate 
notice  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  any  case  of  infectious  disease 
occurring  on  the  same  premises  as  the  bakehouse. 

Penalties. 

Every  bakehouse  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  sects.  ?,  33. 
and  34  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  which  provide  for  the 
sanitary  condition  and  cleansing  of  the  bakehouse,  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  wit'i  the  Act,  and  the  occupier  thereof  i& 
liable  for  default  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

The  use  of  a  bakehouse  for  sleeping  purposes,  or  of  a  room  on  the 
same  level  as  the  bakehouse,  insufficiently  separated  from  it  and  in- 
sufficiently ventilated  and  lighted.  Is  punishable  under  sect.  35  of  the 
same  Act  oy  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  the  first  offerjcc^ 
and  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  subsequent  offence. 

An  infringement  of  sect.  15  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1883, 
which  prohibits — A  direct  comniunication  between  a  water-closet^ 
earth-cioset,  privy,  or  ashpit,  with  the  bakehouse  ;  the  supply  of 
water  to  a  bakehouse  from  a  cistern  also  supplying  a  water-closet; 
the  opening  into  a  bakehouse  of  a  drain  carrying  off  faecal  or  sewage 
matter,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  a 
further  fine  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  every  day  during  which  the 
infringement  is  continued  after  a  conviction. 

December  21,  1883. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  toregister  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies, 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


119.  Duties  of   Medical  Officers  or    Health   as  to  Bake- 
houses. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  the  duties  imposeJ 
by  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1883,  upon  medical  officers  of 
health  as  regards  the  visiting  and  inspection  of  bakehouses,  cannot 
be  delegated,  when  necessary,  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances.  In 
my  district  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  bakehouses,  and 
consequently  the  task  is  no  light  one.  Does  not  sect.  ]oa  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  apply,  or,  failing  this,  sect,  a  59  7 

SUDIKBAN  M.O.H. 
[It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  power  conferred  by  sect.  17  (i> 
of  the  Factory  and  Work^hops  Act.  1883,  can  be  delegated  to  an 
inspector  of  nuisances.  The  provbion  is  specific  in  naming  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  htm  only,  as  the  person  who  '  will 
Live,  and  may  exercise,  all  such  power  of  entry,  inspection,  taking 
legal  proceedings,  and  otherwise,  as  an  inspector  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act,  1878.'  Had  it  been  intended  that  such  power 
could  be  delegated  to  any  other  official  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
some  saving  clause^  would  doubtless  have  been  introduced.  As 
regards  the  application  of  sects.  102  and  259  of  the  Public  Health 
Art,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  neither  section  can  be  uken  a« 
applying  in  such  circumstances. 

120.  Board  Schools. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  in  your  Notes  and 
Queries  whether  there  is  any  regulation  area  (noor  space)  and 
cubic  space  per  individual  in  Board  schools,  and  if  there  is  no  role 
laid  down,  what  is  the  usual  space  allowed  t  H. 

[The  plans  of  all  Board  schools  built  with  loans  have  to  be  pas-«ccE 
by  the  architect  of  the  Education  Department,  who  states  in  each 
case  what  will  be  the  amount  of  accommodation  provided.  I'bts 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  shape  of  the  rooms  and  the  kind  of 
fittings— long  desks  or  dual  desk<i :  but,  takng  one  case  with 
another,  comes  to  about  zo  square  ieet  of  floor  space  per 
child.-ED.] 


Being  engaged  in  building  a  house,  I  have  arranged  for  9-ioch 
earthenware  pipes  from  my  bath-room  and  w.c,  4-inch  pipes  from 
sinks  and  lavatory-basin,  and  6-inch  pipes  firom  a  two-stalled  subk. 
The  house  is  not  a  large  one,  containing  only  four  moderate  bed- 
rooms. I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  ycu  would  kindfy  inform  oe 
if  my  drain  pipes  are  of  the  proper  size.— Sanitary. 

[(•or  all  purposes,  in  your  case,  a  6-inch  pipe  would  soffice  (or 
bath  and  closet  and  for  suble-drains,  and  even  a  6-inch  entry  'vi» 
the  sewer.  The  4-inch  pipes  are  of  quite  sufficient  sectional  si^ 
for  what  you  propose.  You  should  not  neglect  the  disconnectioa  of 
the  house-drain  from  the  sewer;  or  the  disconnectioa  of  the  boas** 
drain  from  the  stable-drmiiu— Eo.] 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN.* 

By  Dr.  Rabagliati,  M.A., 

Surgeon  to  the  Bradford  General  Infirmary. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  effects  on  health  of 
our  national  system  of  education,  great  difficulties 
arise.  1  ought  perhaps  to  say,  in  order  to  avoid 
misconstruction,  that  nothing  which  I  have  yet  seen 
stated  against  that  system  has  altered  my  conviction 
that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  a  piece  of 
beneficent  and  necessary  legislation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  good  for  the  children  and  good 
for  the  nation  that  the  former  should  be  trained  in 
orderly  and  methodical  habits,  and  in  the  belief  that 
duty  is  a  necessity,  and  that  its  performance  is  an 
advantage  both  to  those  who  fulfil  it  and  to  the 
whole  people  ;  while  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  those  who  possess  it.  It  is  cordially  admitted 
that  the  physical  health  of  the  children  has,  on  die 
whole,  benefited  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  since 
its  tendency  has  been  to  remove  them  from  dwell- 
ings overcrowded,  disorderly,  and  more  or  less  in- 
sanitary, into  class-rooms  which,  if  not  always  so 
large,  airy,  and  well-lighted  as  they  ought  to  be, 
have  been  at  least  much  better  in  these  respects 
than  the  homes  from  which  the  children  have  come. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of 
the  probable  or  possible  effect  of  the  national  system 
of  education  on  health  from  a  study  of  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General ;  but  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  any  one  who  examines  these  returns  is  the 
immense  reduction  in  the  general  mortality  of  the 
whole  community  in  recent  years.  Whereas,  for 
instance,  the  total  mortality  in  the  five  years  1850-54 
was  22*3  per  i  ,000  of  the  population,  in  the  three  years, 
1878-79-80,  it  averaged  only  209  per  1,000,  which 
gives  an  improvement  in  the  total  mortality  of  over 
6  per  cent.  When  this  result  is  further  examined  it 
appears  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
has  been  effected  by  the  enormous  diminution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  mortality  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, or  fevers.  Whereas  the  mortality  from  fevers 
in  the  five  years  1850-54  was  5*234  per  1,000,  it  had 
fallen  in  the  three  years  1878-79-80  to  3864  per 
1,000.  This  reduction,  which  amounts  to  about  25 
per  cent.,  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  enormous  strides 
made  of  late  years  in  this  country  in  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions — improvements  which, 
although  effected  at  a  very  great  outlay,  have  been 
well  worth  the  cost ;  and  the  results  of  which,  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  have  been  un- 
paralleled in  human  history.  Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  (for  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  have  no  doubt) 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
has  not  only  not  acted  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
causes  resulting  in  this  immense  sanitary  gain,  but 
has  actually  contributed  to  it.  How  much  it  has 
contributed  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  enough 
to  feel  satisfied  that  the  tendency  of  the  Act  is,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  right  direction. 

But  a  further  question  remains.  Granted  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Act  on  public  health  has  been  on 
the  whole  good,  we  may  ask,  first,  has  it  been  good 

•  Abridged  from  a  paper  read  on  April  x6  at  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  held  at  Leicester. 


to  all  the  extent  it  might  have  been  ?  and,  second, 
has  it  had  any  results  of  a  hurtful  nature  ?  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  first,  that  the  public  health  has 
not  been  so  much  benefited  by  the  Act  as  it  might 
have  been  ;  and,  second,  that  some  of  its  effects 
have  been  prejudicial  to  health.  I  propose  to 
give  the  evidence  for  these  two  opmions  here,  and 
to  deal  with  the  last  question  first.  It  seems  to 
me  that  evidence  overwhelmingly  conclusive  exists 
to  show  that  children  have  been  over-driven  by 
the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 
Medical  men,  teachers,  and  parents  have  all  tes- 
tified to  this,  and  it  seems  quite  impossible  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  evidence  they  have 
advanced.  As  regards  the  medical  evidence,  when 
the  names  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others,  are 
mentioned  as  having  expressed  themselves  more  or 
less  strongly  in  this  sense,  one  feels  how  important 
is  the  weight  of  opinion  arrayed  in  support  of  the 
view.  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  the  overwork  in 
schools  as  a  '  temporary  insanity.'  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne  *  can  conceive  of  no  surer  way  of  depriving 
our  artisans  of  the  next  generation  of  their  manual 
dexterity  than  to  insist  on  sedentary  habits  in  the 
boys  of  to-day,  keeping  them  with  books  in  their 
hands  during  those  years  when  the  hand  centres  are 
evolving  ; '  and  speaks  of  its  being  *  high  time  for  a 
declaration  of  rights  on  behalf  of  helpless  children, 
and  on  behalf  of  future  generations  also,  whom,  if  we 
are  not  careful,  we  shall  load  with  a  burden  more 
grievous  than  the  National  debt — a  burden  of  de- 
generation and  disease.'  Dr.  CHfford  Allbutt  says  he 
*  has  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career,  con- 
versed with  large  numbers  of  medical  men,  but  that 
all  those  with  whom  he  has  conversed  have  had  an 
opinion  in  one  way.'  But  if  this  testimony,  though 
important,  be  pronounced  to  be  more  or  less  vague 
and  general,  and  too  indefinite  to  justify  us  in  asking 
for  any  important  modifications  in  the  working  of 
the  Education  Act,  specific  cases  of  alleged  over- 
pressure are  abundant  and  can  easily  be  quoted.  If 
it  be  thought  unfair  to  refer  to  the  one  or  two  cases 
of  suicide  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
Board  school  work,  as  being  too  exceptional  to  prove 
anything,  other  cases  can  be  detailed.  I  have  asked 
several  of  my  medical  friends  for  details  of  cases. 
Some  of  them  have  said  they  have  had  experience, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  cases  of  disease  due  to  the 
overwork  of  elementary  schools.  When  I  have 
asked  for  particulars,  some  have  excused  themselves 
on  the  ground  that,  being  busy  practitioners,  they 
could  not  find  time  to  take  notes  of  the  cases  when 
they  occurred,  and  therefore  could  not  give  details 
with  such  accuracy  as  was  necessary  for  pubhca- 
tion.  Still  they  felt  justified  in  forming  the  opinion 
that  the  school  work  was  often  too  hard  for  the 
children.  Other  medical  men  have  given  me  cases, 
a  selection  from  which  I  insert  here.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  epilepsy  in  a  milder  or  more 
severe  form  has  occasionally  been  induced  by  over- 
work at  school,  and  by  evening  preparation  of  work 
for  next  day.  The  following  two  cases,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Dr.  Dobie,  of  Keighley,  have  recently 
occurred  in  his  practice.  One  boy  was  eight  years 
old  when  he  came  under  Dr.  Dobie's  care  for  the 
petit  maloi  epilepsy.  The  child  was  delicate,  having 
suffered  from  whooping-cough  and  bronchitis  at  two 
years  of  age,  and  from  severe  inflammation  of  one 
lung  at  five.    He  went  to  a  BoarcL-^chool  between 
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five  and  six,  had   five-and-a-half  hours  at  school, 
and  often  more  for  examinations,  and  an  hour  or  an 
hour-and-a-half  in  the  evening  of  home  lessons.  The 
child  became  nervous,  sleepless,  frequently  starting 
at  night  and  saying,  *  Don't  cane  me.'    This  was 
followed  by  slight  epileptic  fits,  now  in  process  of 
improvement  since  his  withdrawal  from  school.  The 
family  history  in  this  case  is  good  ;  and  no  other 
case  of  nervous  disease  is  known  in  the  family.  The 
other  case  is  that  of  a  girl  aged  nine  attending  the 
same  Board  school.     There  was  no  history  in  this 
case  either,  of  hereditary  weakness,  nor  had  the  child 
ever  required  medical  advice  before.     She  had  been 
in  good  health  till  about  a  month  before  she  was 
seen  by  the  doctor  ;  but  during  this  time  she  had 
complained  of  her  lessons — particularly  arithmetic — 
causing  her  head  to  ache,  and  would  burst  out 
ctyinj;  at  times.     After  this,  epileptic  fits  set  in  and 
the  doctor  recommended  her  withdrawal  from  school 
for  6  months.     It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  this 
child  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn  earlier  ;  but  to 
show  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  attend  the 
withdrawal  of  a  child  from  school,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing case  : — A  boy  of  nine  sustained  a  severe  head 
injury,  and    came    under    the  care  of  a  hospital 
surgeon  as  an  in-patient.  After  being  in  the  hospital 
for  several  weeks  he  was  sent  out  to  all  appearance 
well ;  but,  after  his  return  to  school,  it  was  observed 
that  he  was  not  the  bright,  clever  boy  he  used  to  be, 
and   that    in   particular  the  arithmetic,   which    he 
formerly  liked,  was  very  troublesome  to  him.     The 
schoolmaster  noticed  this,  and  wrote  a  letter  stating 
that  he  did  *  not  consider  the  boy  able  to  bear  the 
strain  of  school.'    The  father  then  sent  the  boy  to 
distribute  newspapets,    when  he    was    summoned 
before    the    school     committee    for    not     sending 
the  boy  to    school.     Although   he   produced    the 
schoolmaster's    letter    he    was    ordered    to    send 
the     boy     to     school     whole    days.       This     he 
refused  to  do,  whereupon  he  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates.     He  then  brought  the  boy  to  the 
surgeon  who  had  attended  him  in  hospital.     He 
wrote  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  accident 
and  its  consequences,  and  stating  his  opinion  that 
the  boy  ought  not  to  go  to  school  for  more  than  half 
days.  Although  I  am  credibly  informed  that  both  this 
certificate  and  the  schoolmaster's  letter  were  handed 
in  to  the  bench,  the  father  was  fined  half-a-crown, 
and  ordered  to  send  his  son  to  school  forthwith.     I 
am  told  that  the  father  means  to  resist  the  order. 
Dr.   Goyder,    of  Bradford,  details  to    me  another 
case  of  epileptic  fits,  brought  on  by  working  up 
for  examinations,   m  a  boy  of  thirteen.     He  also 
describes  to  me  a  case  of  chorea,  with  recurring 
attacks  of  great  severity,  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  over- 
pushing  at  a  Board  school.     This  child,  a  girl  of  ten 
years,  is  now  kept  from  school  altogether,  and  taught 
at  home.    I  could  quote  other  cases,  both  in  my 
own  experience  and  in  that  of  other  medical  men 
whom  I  could  name,  did  the  limits  of  this  paper 
permit  me  to  burden  it  with  such  details.    The  facts 
I  have  given  refer  to  cases  of  serious  illness,  but 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  medical  testimony 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  slight  ailments, 
scarcely  to  be  called  disease,  which  are  unhesitatingly 
attributed  to  the  over-work  of  elementary  schools. 
Parents,  also,  who  are  quite  competent  to  judge  in 
the  matter,  tell  of  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  starl- 
ings at  night,  sleep-walking,  pallor,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.,  from  which  the  children  suffer,  and  which  the 
parents  rightly  attribute  to  educational  over-pressure. 


I  consider  that  the  prevalence  of  one  or  more  of 
these  lesser  symptoms  among  a  large  number  of 
children  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  national 
health  than  the  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  of  severe 
illness,  or  even  than  a  death  or  two.  It  is  the  wide- 
spread incidence  of  small  illnesses  or  disabilities 
acting  on  a  large  number  of  children,  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  national  health  rather 
than  the  occurrence  of  graver  ailments  among  a  few. 
For  one  thing,  grave  ailments  are  sooner  seen,  and 
parents  do  not  feel  as  if  they  were  making  a  fuss  in 
drawing  attention  to  them  or  in  calling  in  medical 
advice,  whereas  the  smaller  ailments  are  allowed 
often  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same 
thing),  if  noticed,  to  have  nothing  done  for  them. 
No  doubt  any  causes  which  interfere  with  the  health, 
vitality,  and  happiness  of  children,  with  what  has 
well  been  termed  the  *  full  current  of  life,'  ought  to 
receive  serious  consideration  from  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  maintenance  of  the  national  life. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  to  what  extent  do  these 
deteriorations  of  health  exist?  Are  they  wide- 
spread }  or  are  they  such  as  must  be  expected  to 
happen  occasionally,  whatever  the  system  adopted  ? 
For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  evidence  con- 
cerning overpressure  justifies  the  opinion  that  it 
exists  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
worst  phases  of  it  are  the  small  ailments  and  little 
worries  to  which  I  have  referred.  As  to  the  mor- 
tality among  children,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion. The  Education  Department  has  shown  that 
while  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  the  mortality  of  children  at  school  age  in  the 
decade  1871-80  as  compared  with  1861-70,  the 
mortality  from  brain  diseases  has  been  stationary, 
or  has  shown  an  increase  which  can  only  be  dcttf- 
mined  by  using  a  second  place  of  decimals.  This 
evidence  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  still 
remains  to  be  explained  why  brain  diseases  alone 
have  shown  no  decrease  while  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  has  been  diminishing.  This  raises  a  difficult 
question.  I  think  myself  that  the  Board  school 
education  has  had  some  share  in  the  causation  of 
this  unpleasant  fact,  but  1  do  not  think  it  has 
been  the  whole  of  the  cause.  The  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  think  that  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  has  had  some  share 
in  the  causation  of  the  non-diminution  of  the 
mortality  from  brain  diseases  of  children  of 
school  age  are  these.  First  of  all,  these  are  the 
ages,  five  to  fifteen,  years  at  which  any  effect  of 
education  (if  it  exist  at  all)  would  be  likely  to  be 
observed.  Next,  nervous  affections  are  those  in 
which  we  should  mainly  expect  to  obser\'e  a  rise  if 
the  educational  pressure  is  severe.  In  the  next 
place  the  time  during  which  the  relative  rise  of 
mortality  (for  a  non-diminution  when  the  mortality 
from  all  other  causes  has  fallen  is  a  relative  rise) 
has  been  observed  is  the  very  period  during  which 
the  Board  school  education  has  acted  on  the 
national  life.  These  three  reasons  are  general,  Juwi 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  absence  of  figures,  they  at 
least  raise  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  inquiry.  Has 
the  working  of  the  Act  been  the  cause,  or  a  main 
part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon  observed? 
But  in  addition  to  these  considerations  the  figures 
themselves,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examioe 
them,  seem  to  me  to  go  towards  justifying  the 
suspicion  formed  on  the  general  grounds  above 
detailed.  I  have  made  a  comparison  betwten  die 
mortality  of  children  in  the  three  years,  i868|  18^ 
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and  1870,  and  that  of  children  of  the  same  ages  in 
the  tlirec  years  1879,  1880,  1881.  The  former  refers 
to  the  period  before  the  Act  began  to  operate,  and 
the  latter  to  a  time  when  it  had  been  some  years  at 
work.  In  order  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
I  have  split  up  the  mortality  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  into  the  two  groups  of  (i)  those  occurring  under 
five  years  (before  school  age),  and  (2)  those  occur- 
ring from  five  to  fifteen  years  (school  ages  roughly). 
I  have  then  calculated  the  ratio  which  the  mortality 
at  one  set  of  ages  bears  to  that  occurring  at  the 
other.  By  comparing  the  ratio  for  the  three  years 
1868,  1869,  and  1870,  with  that  for  1879,  1880,  and 
1 88 1,  a  result  has  been  obtained  which  confirms  the 
suspicion  come  to  on  general  grounds. 

MorlalUy  of  Children  from  Nervous  Diseases, 


Under  Five  Years    .... 
Five  to  Fifteen  Years. . 


1868., 


1869. 


39,043   :  29,267 
2,246        2,a35 


1870. 


30,005 
2,485 


Total. 


88.316  \ 
7,016 ) 


Ratio. 


1879. 

z88o. 

i88[. 

Total. 

87,706  1 
8,174  » 

Rj»tio. 

Under  Five  Years    .... 
Five  to  Fifteen  Years.. 

tl?? 

29,970 
2.773 

28.337 
2,733 

io'7  : 1 

That  is  to  say,  while  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  there 
died  of  nervous  diseases  twelve  and  a  half  times 
as  many  children  under  five  years  of  age  as  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen,  in  the  three  years  ending 
1 881  there  died  only  107  times  as  many  under  five 
as  between  five  and  fifteen  years.  In  other  words, 
if  we  take  535  deaths  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  in  the  two  periods  and  compare  them,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  three  years  ending  1870  forty- 
three  of  them  were  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  in  the  three  years  ending  1881  fifty  were 
between  these  ages.  The  ratio  of  deaths  at  school 
ages  is  about  one-sixth  greater  in  the  later  period 
than  in  the  earlier.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  calcu- 
lating this  result  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
mortality  from  convulsions,  because  that  is  a  disease 
almost  entirely  confined  to  infancy,  and  because, 
therefore,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  death-rate 
from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

This  result  is  the  more  remirkable  when  compared 
with  the  alterations  of  the  rates  of  mortality  among 
children  at  the  same  ages  for  the  same  years  from 
diseases  other  than  nervous.  The  chief  causes  of 
death  in  childhood,  besides  nervous  diseases,  are, 
I,  fevers  ;  2,  constitutional  diseases  ;  3,  respiratory  ; 
and  4,  digestive.  A  large  number  of  deaths  in  child- 
hood are  also  caused  by  developmental  diseases,  but 
as  hardly  any  of  these  deaths  occur  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  have  left  them  also  out  in 
my  calculation.  Now  the  curious  fact  is  that 
whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proportion  of  children 
from  five  to  fifteen  who  die  from  nervous  diseases  has 
increased  since  the  enforcement  of  the  Education 
Act,  in  the  case  of  deaths  from  '  other  causes '  a  con- 
trary result  is  found.  I  will  not  here  deal  with  the 
figures  in  detail,  but  will  point  out  the  broad  result.  In 
1868-70,  for  every  death  which  occurred  in  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  the  causes 
named,  5*2  deaths  occurred  under  five  years  of  age  ; 
but  in  the  three  years  ending  1881,  for  every  death 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  these 
causes,  6*2  deaths  occurred  under  five  years.  That 
is  to  say,  while  the  mortality  of  children  between  five 


and  fifteen  years  of  age  from  non-nervous  diseases 
has  decreased  by  about  one-fifth  as  compared  with 
that  of  children  under  five  years,  the  mortality  from 
nervous  diseases  among  children  of  school  age  has 
proportionally  increased  by  about  one-sixth  in  the 
same  period.  These  results  are  remarkable,  and, 
taken  m  connection  with  the  general  considerations 
already  advanced,  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  is  a 
main  part  of  the  cause  of  the  proportional  increase 
of  the  mortality  from  nervous  diseases  at  school  age. 
The  inference  appears  to  be  plain,  that  sanitation  is 
in  course  of  reducing  the  mortality  among  young 
lives,  but  that  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  has 
to  some  extent  counteracted  this. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  case.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  any  effects  which  may  be  exerted  by  the 
working  of  the  Education  Act,  there  are  other 
causes  in  existence  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  increase  the  general  mortality  from 
nervous  and  other  diseases,  due  to  pressure.  The 
life  of  to-day,  it  may  be  argued,  is  not  lived  in  the 
quiet,  even,  regular  way  to  which  our  forefathers 
were  accustomed,  before  the  days  of  telegraphs, 
rapid  railway  travelling,  and  daily  or  hourly  posts. 
The  increased  competition  of  life,  its  increasing 
complexity,  the  haste  that  characterises  it,  and  the 
revolution  that  has  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
steam  machinery,  all  might  have  been  expected  to 
increase  the  nervousness  of  the  race.  Therefore  it 
is  rather  curious  that  up  to  the  present  the  Regis- 
trar-General's returns  do  not  show  so  large  an 
increase  of  mortality  from  nervous  diseases  in  the 
whole  people  as  we  might  have  expected.  In  the 
five  years,  1850-54,  the  death-rate  from  nervous 
diseases  was  2777  per  1,000  of  the  population,  while 
in  1877-9-9  it  was  2797,  a  very  inconsiderable 
increase.  Thus  the  broad  result,  as  regards  nervous 
diseases,  is  that  a  very  inconsiderable  increase  is 
apparent  in  the  general  mortality  due  to  them.  One 
argument,  however,  may  be  advanced  which  rather 
contradicts  the  expectation  that  might  have  been 
entertained  about  the  increased  nervousness  of  the 
times.  Nervous  parents  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected would  have  nervous  children,  and  therefore 
infant  mortality  from  nervous  diseases  might  have 
been  expected  to  rise.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  the  mortality  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  from  nervous  diseases  is  less 
than  it  was,  as  compared  with  that  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  instead  of  the  opposite,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject,  and  I  must 
content  myself  by  stating  the  probability  that  not  all 
the  proportional  increase  of  the  mortality  from 
nervous  diseases  of  children  of  school  age  is  due  to 
the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Act  has  probably  been  a 
main  part  of  the  cause  of  the  proportional  increase 
in  question.  Even  if,  however,  any  should  be  found 
to  contend  that  the  working  of  the  Act  is  less  to 
blame  than  I  suppose,  the  argument,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  little  less  strong  for  caution  in  its  administration 
than  it  was  before.  For  if  not  the  Act,  then  some 
other  causes  must  account  for  the  slight  increase  in 
the  mortality  among  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  from  brain  diseases,  and  to  these  causes  must 
also  be  due  the  relative  increase  of  mortality  among 
children  of  school  age  as  compared  with  those 
under  the  age  of  five  years.  In  either  case,  the  only 
legitimate  rule  we  can  take  to  guide  our  conduct  is 
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to  pay  the  greatest  attention  that  our  administration 
of  the  Act  be  not  used  as  a  lever  for  raising  causes 
of  mortality,  which  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  ought 
to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At  least,  it  is 
fair  to  ask  that  such  modifications  be  made  in  its 
working  as  will  prevent  complaints  that  cases  of 
short-sightedness,  epilepsy,  chronic  meningitis,  be- 
sides a  crowd  of  smaller  ailments,  are  directly  attri- 
buted  to  it  by  medical  men. 

It  is  evident  I  hope,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  this  question  is  a  very  large  one.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  dealt  with  it  exhaustively,  but  have 
thought  it  right  to  confine  my  remarks  to  some  of 
the  medical  considerations  which  underlie  it  The 
question  of  remedies  I  must  leave  to  be  comprehen- 
sively treated  by  others,  only  suggesting  that  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  appears  to  be,  by 
almost  universal  consent,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mischief.  Whoever  deals  with  the  question  of 
remedies  must  give  special  attention  to  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  young  children  ought  to  be 
expected  to  work.  If  five  hours'  work  is  not  too 
much  for  children  under  ten,  at  least  *  keeping  in ' 
should  be  illegal,  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  school  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  breaking 
ground  in  the  new  lessons  for  next  day.  Home 
lessons  ought  not  to  be  required  of  children  under 
that  age.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  find  it  quite 
possible  to  get  on  without  them.  I  have  been  told 
of  one  who  has  passed  93  per  cent,  of  his  pupils 
without  any  home  lessons  at  all.  No  brain  work 
should  be  done  by  children  so  young  during  the 
two  hours  immediately  before  bedtime.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  idle.  Children  playing 
games  in  summer,  and  in  winter  performing  little 
domestic  duties  which  exercise  their  hands  and 
limbs,  should  not  be  considered  as  idling.  Such 
exercises  induce  the  healthy  fatigue  which  promotes 
that  healthy  sleep  by  which  body  and  mind  arc 
refreshed  and  prepared  for  the  work  of  a  new  day. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that  in  young  children  mind  and 
body  are  developing  simultaneously,  and  that  the  one 
cannot  grow  healthily  if  the  other  is  neglected.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  one  hour  ofthe  school  time  every  day  were  devoted 
to  such  exercises  as  drilling,  marching,  and  dancing, 
or  to  some  of  the  active  kindergarten  games  intelli- 
gently directed.  In  the  case  of  children  over  ten 
years  of  age,  some  mechanical  or  technical  instruc- 
tion might  take  the  place  of  marching,  drilling,  &c 
Another  half  an  hour  every  day  might  very  well  be 
devoted  to  singing.  This  proposal  would  give  us 
three  hours  for  teaching  proper  for  children  under 
ten,  one  hour  for  exercises,  one  for  the  preparation  of 
new  lessons,  and  half  an  hour  for  singing.  Under 
some  such  varied  plan  as  this,  I  believe,  many  ofthe 
children  who  are  now  classified  as  'dull'  would 
cease  to  be  so  ;  but  liberty  should  still  be  granted 
to  school  managers  to  withdraw  from  examination 
dull  or  delicate  children  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  without  loss  of  grant. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  require  of 
young  children  only  such  tasks  as  they  can  perform 
well,  and  that  we  then  insist  that  these  be  thoroughly 
done.  To  set  them  tasks  beyond  their  strength,  or 
to  attempt  to  compel  attention  when  their  limited 
power  of  attention  is  exhausted,  can  only  result  in 
inducing  habits  of  working  in  a  slovenly  and  careless 
manner,  and  must  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  and  women,  already  so  large,  who 
live  to '  scamp'  their  work,  rather  than  to  do  their  duty. 


THE  FALLA.CIES  OF  EMPIRICAL 
STANDARDS  IN  WATER  ANALYSIS 
AS  TOLD  BY  THE  STORY  OP  A 
POLLUTED  WELL.* 

By  Alfred  Ash  by. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst  for  Grantham.  &C. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  analyse  some 
water  from  a  well  sunk  in  the  variegated  marl  of 
the  Trias,  and  found,  in  100,000  parts,  chlorine 
7-0,  nitric  acid  (N.^  OJ  5*0,  sulphuric  acid  (S  OJ 
5*2,  phosphoric  acid  very  heavy  traces.  Total  solids 
51*0,  free  ammonia  -0009,  albuminoid  ammonia 
•0055.  If  I  had  judged  the  water  by  Mr.  Wanklyn's 
standards  it  would  almost  have  come  under  his 
class  I,  *  water  of  extraordinary  organic  purity.'  But 
it  only  just  overstepped  the  bounds  and  would  have 
entered  his  class  2,  which  he  says  are  waters  *  safe 
organically.' 

However,  I  neglected  these  empirical  standards, 
and  judging  it  by  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of 
sewage  it  contained  I  pronounced  it  impure. 

The  owner  then  had  the  well,  which  supplies  a 
house  in  a  village,  remote  from  other  premises, 
opened  and  examined.  On  examination,  the  lining 
was  found  to  be  of  dry  laid  bricks  and  to  be  very 
defective.  The  well  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  diamt;ter 
and  35  feet  deep.  It  is  sunk  first  through  a  bed  0! 
clean,  red  gravel,  of  which  I  produce  a  sample.  The 
brick  lining  is  17  feet  deep  and  extends  into  the  hard 
red  marl  which  continues  to  the  bottom  of  the  wclL 
There  were  1 3  feet  of  water  in  it.  Top  water  from 
the  gravel  bed  continually  drops  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  lining,  but  the  main  supply  flows  in 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  through  the  lower  7  feet  of  the 
red  marl.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  lining  on  the 
north  side  was  a  black  patch  in  the  defective  brick- 
work, about  2  feet  square.  From  behind  the  bricks, 
at  that  spot,  the  black  discoloured  gravel  which  I 
now  produce  was  taken. 

Thirty  feet  from  the  black  patch  in  the  lining  was 
a  cemented  cesspool,  into  which  the  drain  from  a 
water-closet  emptied.  It  appeared  for  the  most 
part  to  have  been  well  made,  but  there  was  a  leak 
at  the  junction  with  the  outlet  pipe,  through  which 
sewage  had  plainly  percolated.  The  cesspool  had 
been  nearly  emptied  before  I  commenced  my 
examination. 

The  drain  from  the  soil-pipe  passed  within  six  feet 
of  the  well  on  its  way  to  the  cesspool.  Eleven  feel 
from  the  west  side  of  the  well  there  was  a  common 
privy  with  a  large  vault,  which  had  not  been  emptied 
since  it  was  made  about  six  years  ago.  The  con- 
tents were  abominably  offensive.  The  back  of  the 
vault  was  17  feet  from  the  well,  and  at  that  part  it 
was  evident  that  its  filth  had  been  soaking  into  the 
gravel.  There  was  also  a  small  cesspool  for  the 
kitchen  sink  two  feet  from  the  well,  and  the  drain 
from  it  passed  close  to  the  latter.  I  determined  the 
chlorine  on  the  spot  in  the  water  taken  from  the 
drippings  through  the  well  lining  at  the  black  patch 
opposite  the  cesspool,  from  the  west  side  opposite 
the  privy,  from  the  south  side  and  from  the  east  side 
The  quantities  per  100,000  parts  were  as  follows : 
West  side,  8*4;  black  patch,  6*4 ;  east  side,  576; 
south  side,  5-4.  On  the  previous  day  the  water  from 
the  black  patch  had  7'0  chlorine  in  loo^ooo,  which 
shows  it  was  of  variable  constitudcm. 

•  Read  before  the  SodetydTMedictlOliCOT  of  H«hli,AFca  18. 
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The  gravel  water  would  naturally  have  the  same 
composition  all  round  the  well,  so  the  chlorine  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  indicated  the  relative 
degrees  of  impurity  of  the  surface  water  that  was 
dripping  in  at  the  several  spots  indicated. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  at  the  time  I  examined  the 
well  the  greatest  pollution  was  taking  place  on  the 
west  side  opposite  the  privy  vault,  next  at  the  black 
patch,  opposite  the  cesspool,  which  had  been  just 
previously  emptied  ;  then  on  the  east  side,  and 
lastly  on  the  south  side. 

To  place  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  privy  vault 
had  leaked  and  had  allowed  impurities  to  soak  into 
the  well,  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  rock-salt  put  into  it 
and  had  it  filled  with  water.  About  twenty-eight 
hours  afterwards  a  sample  of  the  drippings  from  the 
well-lining  on  the  west  side  showed  an  increase  in 
chlorine  from  8-4  to  11-3,  or  about  3  in  100,000 
parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there 
had  been  a  free  passage  for  filth  from  the  privy  to 
gain  admission  into  the  well.    , 

The  analysis  of  this  water,  taken  before  the  salt 
had  been  put  into  the  privy,  gave  the  following 
results  in  100,000  parts  : — chlorine  8*2,  nitric  acid 
57,  sulphuric  acid  8*6,  phosphoric  acid  v.h.t.,  total 
solids  56-0,  free  amm.  '0323,  alb.  amm.  '0282. 

The  composition  of  water  collected  from  the 
black  patch  was  : — chlorine  6'6,  nitric  acid  19*4, 
sulphuric  acid  6*8,  phosphoric  acid  v.h.t.,  total 
solids  72*6,  free  amm.  •0018,  alb.  amm.  '0167  per 
100,000  parts. 

The  well  was  then  pumped  empty,  when  I  descended, 
and  took  a  sample  of  water  as  it  issued  from  the  red 
marl,  about  two  feet  from  the  bottonL  For  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  possibility  of  any  admix- 
ture of  the  top  water  which  was  continually  dripping 
down  the  sides  of  the  well,  I  inserted  a  piece  of  pipe 
about  nine  inches  into  the  mar),  and  plugged  it  in 
with  clay.  I  was  in  that  way  able  to  collect  from 
the  free  end  of  the  pipe  a  sample  of  water  exactly  as 
it  flowed  from  the  marl ;  and  found  on  analysis  that 
it  contained  per  100,000  parts — chlorine  6'i, 
nitric  acid  7*5,  sulphuric  acid  3*2,  phosphoric  acid 
v.h.t,  total  solids  52*4,  free  amm.  '0016,  alb.  amm. 
•0079.     It  had  a  temperature  of  49°  F. 

These  results  were  somewhat  inferior  to  those  I 
had  obtained  when  I  first  analysed  the  well  water. 
I  think  this  may  be  accounted  for  thus  : — About 
fifty  yards  from  the  side  of  the  well  the  bottom 
sample  was  collected  from,  there  is  another  well  sunk 
into  the  same  geological  formation.  It  is  by  some 
stables  which  are  drained  into  a  cesspool ;  the  drain 
passed  close  by  it,  and  had  become  completely 
blocked  up.  In  close  vicinity  also  are  a  common 
privy  and  a  large  manure  heap  on  which  pigs  dwell. 
Its  water  yielded  on  analysis  per  100,000  parts 
chlorine  5*9,  nitric  acid  17*6,  sulphuric  acid  io*8, 
phosphoric  acid  v.h.t,  total  solids  io8*i,  free  amm. 
•0007,  alb.  amm.  '0113.  The  house  well  having 
been  pumped  dry,  there  was  a  strong  inflow  from  the 
marl,  so  much  so  that  the  pump  had  to  be  worked 
pretty  constantly  to  keep  it  down.  Some  of  the 
impure  stable  well  water  would  thus  be  drawn  into  it 
mixed  with  the  purer  water  in  the  intervening  length 
of  marl. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  natural 
composition  of  the  water  from  that  particular  stratum 
I  analysed  some  from  a  well  about  a  hundred  yards 
off ;  it  being  placed  by  a  house  which  stands  by 
itself  in  large  grounds.  This  water  contained  in 
100,000  parts,  chlorine  1*6,  nitric  acid  4*6,  sulphuric 


acid  3*3,  phosphoric  acid  v.h.t.,  total  solids  31*9,  free 
amm.  '0013,  alb.  amm.  '0188.  Another  well  near  to 
this  on  the  same  premises  yielded  chlorine  3*0, 
nitric  acid  5*5,  sulphuric  acid  3*5,  phosphoric  acid 
v.h.t.,  total  solids  37*6,  free  amm.  '0016,  alb.  amm. 
•0133  per  100,000  parts. 

The  water  named  last  but  one,  although  not 
above  suspicion  as  to  its  purity,  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  composition  of  the  best  well  water  that 
can  be  obtained  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  though  its  organic  matter  is  higher 
than  in  the  well  water  so  often  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  nevertheless  the  usual  sewage  accompani- 
ments in  it  are  less. 

These  analyses  and  facts  have  plainly  established 
the  assertion  that  some  of  the  water  that  was 
flowing  into  the  well  under  consideration  was  highly 
polluted,  and  that  the  water  taken  from  it  was 
capable,  as  occasion  arose,  of  conveying  the  specific 
infective  matter  of  filth-disease  to  any  person  par- 
taking of  it,  empirical  standards  notwithstanding. 

No.  15  on  the  accompanying  table  is  the  analysis 
of  a  water  from  the  chalk  formation,  and  No.  16  of 
one  from  the  marlstone  rock  bed  of  the  Middle  Trias. 
The  analyses  Nos.  8  to  14  represent  well  waters 
taken  from  a  town,  about  two  miles  from  the  well  I 
have  described,  situated  on  precisely  the  same 
geological  formation,  where  the  wells  vary  in  depth 
from  7  or  8  to  20  or  25  feet,  few  being  so  deep  as 
20  feet.  The  nitric  acid  and  other  sewage  accom- 
paniments are  unusually  high,  yet  the  free  ammonia 
in  all  of  them  is  low,  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
in  all  of  them,  except  Nos.  14  and  16,  would  permit 
of  their  being  placed  in  Mr.  Wanklyn's  second  class, 
which,  he  says,  are  waters  *  safe  organically.'  The 
two  exceptions  would  come  just  within  his  third 
class,  and  would  be  styled  *  dirty  waters.' 

But  in  all  these  instances  the  contamination  of  the 
waters  had  its  origin  at  very  short  distances  from  the 
wells  themselves,  many  of  them  having  been  specially 
examined  because  they  were  plainly  the  medium  by 
which  typhoid  fever  had  been  spread.  To  prove  this 
assertion  I  give  the  distances  of  sources  of  pollution 
from  the  wells,  as  follows  :  No.  8,  ash-pit  and  water- 
closet  drain  close ;  drain  10  feet.  No.  9,  open 
channel  from  urinal  passes  over  the  top  of  the  well ; 
w.c  drain  close  ;  privy,  1 1  feet.  No.  10,  gully  and 
drain,  3  feet ;  privies,  60  feet  No.  11,  uneven  sur- 
face channel  drain  close  ;  privy  vault,  31  feet  No.  12, 
grate  and  drain,  3  feet ;  w.c.  drain,  1 5  feet ;  lai^e 
midden  and  urinal,  47  feet  No.  1 3,  scullery  drain, 
3  feet ;  uncovered  ash-pit,  10  feet  6  inches  ;  privy, 
14  feet ;  w.c  drain,  24  feet  No.  14,  gully  and  drain, 
20  feet ;  enormous  privy  vault  unemptied  for  three 
years,  25  feet  No.  15,  well  90  feet  deep  in  chalk  ; 
privy,  20  feet ;  cesspool,  45  feet ;  (»ld  cesspool, 
30  feet  No.  16,  slop  holes,  6  feet ;  privy  and  leaking 
sewer  near. 

In  the  locality  from  which  the  series  of  waters 
No.  8  to  14  were  taken,  I  have  not  often  found  any 
with  very  large  quantities  of  free  ammonia ;  and  in 
many  wells,  under  almost  identically  the  same  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  liability  to  pollution,  I 
have  many  times  found  waters  with  high  nitrates,  but 
in  which  much  less  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter 
has  taken  place. 

In  newly-made  wells  situated  in  more  recently 
inhabited  parts,  the  oxidation  is  often  less  complete, 
the  polluting  organic  matter  being  less  changed  into 
nitrates  ;  but  when  the  ground  has  been  well  saturated 
with  sewage  matters,  and  has  become  converted  into 
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a  nitre  bed,  as  it  were,  which  property  the  variegated 
red  marl  of  the  Trias  appears  readily  to  assume,  then 
the  oxidation  is  carried  much  further.  Yet  surely  it 
cannot  with  any  reason  be  urged  that  water  which 
has  passed  through  this  sewage-befouled  soil  is 
likely  to  be  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account, 
notwithstanding  that  much  of  the  organic  nitrogen 
may  appear  as  nitric  acid  instead  of  in  its  original 
form. 

In  the  series  of  analyses  alluded  to,  the  nitric 
nitrogen  amounts  on  the  average  to  8*28  in  100,000, 
whilst  the  albuminoid  ammonia  nitrogen — which,  by 
the  way,  does  not  represent  the  whole  or  even  a 
constant  proportion  of  the  organic  nitrogen  left  in 
the  water — amounts  to  only  -0075  in  100,000.  So 
1,100  parts  of  the  original  organic  nitrogen  were 
oxidised  and  only  one  left,  which  shows  that  this 
residue  is  of  a  different  and  far  more  permanent 
character  than  the  bulk  ;  and  in  all  probability  this 
remainder  of  organic  matter,  however  small  it  may 
be,  representing  as  it  does  in  all  likelihood  the 
organised  and  more  resisting  living  part  of  the  pol- 
luting matter,  may  be  a  most  potent  agent  as  a 
disease  carrier.  Therefore  it  matters  not  whether  it 
appears  in  the  analytical  results  as  01  or  ooooi,  or 
any  less  quantity  per  100,000  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear more  probable  that  greater  danger  lurks  in 
this  more  stable  organic  matter  than  in  the  more 
readily  oxidisable  part. 

Greater  significance  must  therefore  attach  to 
minute  quantities  of  organic  matter  when  accom- 
panied by  any  excess  of  the  usual  sewage  acces- 
sories—chlorine, nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric 
acids — over  and  above  the  normal  standards  be- 
longing to  the  natural  unpolluted  water  of  the 
geological  formation  from  which  the  samples  under 
examination  may  have  been  taken,  than  when  the 
substances  mentioned  are  normal  in  amount.  In 
other  words,  it  is  safer  to  judge  the  quality  of  a 
water  by  the  mineral  constituents  enumerated  than 
by  the  organic  indications,  readily  changeable  as 
they  are. 

Some  time  ago  I  ascertained  the  weight  of  a  dried 
Daphnia  pulex,  which  I  had  taken  out  of  a  sample 
of  water.  I  found  it  to  be  three-tenths  of  a  milli- 
gramme, or  not  quite  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain. 
On  distilling  it  with  alkaline  permanganate  it  yielded 
•0000025  grammes  of  ammonia,  which  would  have  bee  n 
represented  in  an  ordinary  water  analysis  as  'ooo^ 
albuminoid  ammonia  in  100,000  parts,  because  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  it  yielded  would  have  been 
doubled,  as  only  half  a  litre  is  usually  taken  for  a 
distillation. 

Each  yeast-cell  has  but  a  weight  of  about  one- ten 
millionth  of  a  grain,  yet  these  are  the  giants  amongst 
the  organisms  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  reference 
to  disease  production. 

But  I  shall  err  on  the  right  side  if  I  assume  that  a 
disease  germ  could  weigh  as  much  as  a  cell  of  the 
yeast  plant.  It  would  take  50,000  of  these  even  to 
make  up  the  weight  of  the  Daphnia,  and  to  yield  the 
insignificant  quantity  of  '0005  part  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  per  100,000.  But  if  half  a  pint  of  water 
yielding  that  small  quantity  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
were  drunk,  about  2,200  yeast-cells  might  have  been 
swallowed,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  very  many  times 
that  number  of  disease  organisms,  and  we  know  not 
how  few  of  them  will  suffice  to  convey  disease,  yet 
forsooth  an  empirical  chemical  standard,  based  upon 
the  organic  indication  in  the  water,  would  declare  it 
to  be  absolutely  safe  and  free  from  danger ! 


I  have  known  arsenic  in  quantities  poisonous  to 
beasts  to  traverse  fifty  yards  into  a  well.  Again,  I 
have  known  carbolic  acid  to  pass  from  a  privy  vault 
into  a  well  fifty  yards  away,  so  as  to  make  the  water 
undrinkable  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  infinitely 
small  bodies  would  be  capable  of  being  conveyed  at 
least  as  far,  and  as  they  probably  resist  oxidation  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  putrescible  eflfete  animal 
matter,  being  in  fact  the  agents  by  which  those  sub- 
stances are  nitrified,  much  of  the  accompanying  filth 
would  be  found  in  the  water  as  nitric  acid,  whilst 
they  themselves  would  furnish  on  analysis  an  amount 
of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen,  or  of  albuminoid 
ammonia,  which,  may  be,  would  be  represented  in 
the  third  or  fourth  place  of  decimals,  yet  surely,  since 
they  are  the  morbific  agents,  the  danger  is  none  the 
less  if  those  figures  be  small. 

The  infected  dejections  from  even  a  single  indi- 
vidual have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Jacob  and  Dr. 
Thorne  Thome  to  have  spread  typhoid  fever  fcir 
and  wide  through  the  Caterham  water  supply.  How 
much  greater  danger,  therefore,  must  there  be  from 
the  continual  soakage  of  even  very  small  quantities 
of  sewage  impurities  into  the  limited  and  confined 
water  in  a  house  well. 

Experiments  made  with  the  analysis  of  water 
containing  portions  of  only  solid  excreta,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  circumstances  actually  met 
with  in  practice,  for  there  we  have  all  the  other 
constituents  of  sewage  to  help  us  in  forming  an 
opinion.  If  tricks  have  been  played  with  a  sample, 
surely  analysis  must  not  be  blamed  if  correct 
results  are  not  attained.  But  if  we  look  at  Dr. 
Dupre's  analyses  made  for  Dr.  Cory's  report  on 
samples  of  water,  purposely  polluted  with  excre- 
ment, &c.,  contained  in  the  medical  officer's  report 
in  the  supplement  of  the  eleventh  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid — the  im- 
portance of  observing  which  was,  I  think,  first 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Hehner — is  a  sure  indicator  of 
the  presence  of  excretal  matters,  and  is  more 
uniformly  reliable,  as  such,  than  the  attempted 
estimation  of  organic  matter  ;  and  I  think  that  these 
results  show  that  we  should  not  presume  to  give 
any  absolute  opinion  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
pollution  in  any  water  on  the  data  obtained  in 
trying  to  estimate  the  organic  matter,  and  con$^ 
quently  that  it  is  unscientific  to  attempt  to  classify 
waters  on  such  determinations  alone. 

The  fact  is  that  such  standards,  simple  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  have  been  a  mistake,  a  miser- 
able makeshift,  to  bring  us  over  a  difficulty  due  to 
our  ignorance.  There  are  no  unvarying  standards 
in .  nature,  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  water ;  every 
brooklet,  and  the  water  froin  each  geological  forma- 
tion having  a  composition  peculiar  to  itseld 

To  judge  a  water  with  any  approach  to  xx&S&r 
bility,  we  must  first  know  all  about  its  derivation, 
and  then  we  no  longer  want  a  standard,  whereas  the 
empirical  standards  which  have  been  proposed  are 
just  adapted  to  let  us  dispense  with  the  specific 
information  respecting  each  sample.  In  fact,  they 
would  lead  the  unthinking  or  the  uninitiated  to  j 
believe  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  what  is  to  •$ 
an  impossibility.  Our  only  standard,  as  insisted 
upon  by  Dr.  Dupr^  and  Mr.  Hehner  in  a  paper  retd 
before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  mast  be  the 
natural  water  of  the  locality  and  of  the  gedogicil 
formation  from  which  each  sample  is  drawn  ;  tbct 
the  slightest  deviation  from  this  will  be  a  sure  iiMti* 
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cation  of  the  degree  of  pollution  any  water  may  have 
undergone.  Any  fixed  standard  must  be  completely 
futile  until  nature  shall  be  so  obliging  as  to  consent, 
in  deference  to  its  requirements,  to  acknowledge  she 
hjis  been  wrong,  and  to  renounce  her  usages  of 
countless  ages  in  its  favour,  so  as  to  conform  to  what 
it  says  should  be  the  case  by  making  all  her  varied 
waters  of  exactly  one  and  the  same  description. 
With  very  badly  polluted  waters  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  there  is  any  need  for  a  standard  ;  they  simply 
exceed  everything  known  in  nature,  they  are  natural 
impossibilities,  artificial  compounds  produced  by  the 
hlthiness  or  carelessness  of  man,  and  will  at  once  be 
stamped  as  such  by  analysis,  without  the  extraneous 
aid  of  an  unnatural  standard.  Let  us  review  the 
consequences  of  water  standards  which  have  been 
proposed.  Have  they  not  led  to  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  being  passed  on  one  and  the  same 
water  by  different  chemists?  So  true  is  this  that 
some  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  repeatedly  told  me  that  they  have 
no  faith  in  water  analysis  ;  in  fact,  one  of  them  has 
said  to  me  that  for  years  past  he  has  not  had  any 
waters  analysed  during  the  conduct  of  inquiries  he 
has  had  occasion  to  make  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of,  or  causes  of  disease  in,  any  district. 

What  has  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  say  on  the  subject } 
On  page  9  of  his  report  in  the  supplement  to  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  that  board  he  writes  in  the 
following  terms  :— *  Some  very  interesting  examina- 
tions of  the  signi^cance  to  be  attached  to  the 
current  methods  of  chemical  analysis  of  potable 
waters  have  been  made  during  the  year.  Samples 
of  water  were  purposely  polluted  with  one  and 
another  material,  but  especially  with  the  stools  of 
enteric  fever  patients,  and  were  then  submitted  to 
examination  by  the  chemist.  Dr.  Cory,  to  whom  the 
inquiry  has  been  entrusted,  is  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  report  on  the  whole  results  of  it ;  but  he  has 
already  learned  enough  to  show  that  these  examina- 
tions were  greatly  needed,  in  correction  of  judgments 
commonly  pronounced  about  the  wholesomeness  and 
unwholesoraeness  of  samples  of  water  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  analysis.' 

What  is  the  result  of  adopting  any  empirical 
standard  whatever  ?  Does  it  not  increase  this  dis- 
creditable muddle  .'^  I  contend  that  it  does  in  an 
extreme  degree,  and  renders  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. I  argue  that  any  limited  standard  fails  to 
do  what  it  proposes.  It  tells  us  actually  nothing 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  pollution.  In  the 
face  of  the  discrepancies  due  to  the  adoption  of 
standards,  what  marvel  can  there  be  that  the 
utterances  of  water  analysts  are  received  with  in- 
credulity and  distrust } 

Then,  again,  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  any 
standard  which  would  give  reliable  results  in  all 
cases — and  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is— surely  no  con- 
stituent of  the  water  could  have  a  fixed  value  under 
all  circumstances.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be  correct 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  the  same  value 
when,  say,  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  and 
sulphates  and  phosphates,  &c.,  are  high,  when  it 
would  almost  for  a  certainty  be  derived  from  sewage, 
and  be  foreign  to  the  water,  as  it  has  when  these 
bodies  are  almost  entirely  absent,  in  which  case  its 
presence  would  very  likely  be  owing  to  the  water 
having  been  drawn  from  near  a  salt  bed  or  the  sea, 
and  would  be  entirely  natural  to  it,  indicating  no 
danger  whatever. 


And  again,  a  given  permanent  hardness  cannot 
have  the  same  meaning  in  a  selenitic  water  as  in 
one  which  is  naturally  devoid  of  much  permanent 
hardness,  but  in  which  it  has  been  raised  by  sewage 
pollution.  Neither  can  the  high  free  ammonia  of  a 
deep  Artesian  well  water,  which  ought  to  count  for 
nothing  at  all,  or  the  high  albuminoid  ammonia  of  a 
peaty  water  have  the  same  significance,  or  point  to 
the  same  danger,  as  similar  amounts  derived  from 
the  infiltration  of  the  contents  of  a  privy  cesspit  into 
a  shallow  well ;  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  items  of 
the  analysis. 

No  item  can  possibly  have  one  fixed  value  under 
all  the  varying  circumstances  which  attach  to  water 
supply,  albeit  a  fanciful  standard  handicaps  all 
waters  alike  in  respect  of  them.  With  water  analysis 
it  is  not  a  question  of  quantity  in  sewage  pollution. 
We  cannot  say  that  such  or  such  a  quantity  of 
polluting  material  is  dangerous,  but  that  a  half  or  a 
third  of  the  same  quantity  is  innocuous.  The  fact 
being  that  if  a  water  exhibits  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  sewage,  however  small  or  large  the  indication 
of  organic  matter  may  be,  it  must  be  considered 
dangerous  and  unfit  for  use  for  dietetic  purposes 
until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  natural  condi- 
tions by  which  infective  material  can  be  rendered 
inert  and  harmless.  The  method  of  determining 
organic  matter,  whether  chemical  or  biological, 
whether  by  the  combustion,  distillation,  or  oxygen 
process,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  qualitative  tests,  and  tell  very  much  the 
same  tale.  It  is  to  the  wretched  wrangling,  during 
the  ten  years  past,  over  these  rival  processes,  and  to 
the  ridiculously  exaggerated  importance  that  has 
attached  to  them,  is  due,  in  a  large  degree,  the  dis- 
credit into  which  water  analysis  has  fallen  amongst 
engineers  and  sanitarians.  The  facts  which  I  have 
given  in  this  paper  should  prevent  any  analyst  from, 
as  is  often  the  case,  fearlessly  pronouncing  a  confi- 
dent expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  perfect  safety 
of  a  water,  more  than  likely  of  unknown  origin.  If 
there  is  much  indication  of  organic  matter  it  often 
lends  an  additional  reason  for  condemning  a  water, 
but  the  absence  of  xi^perse^  should  not  induce  an 
analyst  to  report  favourably  on  a  sample.  1  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  analysis  of  water  may 
furnish  valuable  positive^  but  not  negative^  evidence 
as  to  pollution. 
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OUTBREAK  OP  SMALLPOX  AT  THE 
EAST  END  OP  LONDON.* 

By  John  W.  Tripe,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Ed. 

Medical  OflEicer  of  Health  for  Hackney. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  I  now  lay  before 
you  a  brief  account  of  this  outbreak,  which  as  far  as 
Hackney  was  concerned  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
During  the  latter  half  of  last  year  there  has  been  an 
unusual  persistence  of  small-pox  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hospital  as  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
district,  although  the  disease  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  locality.     I   attributed  this  in  some 
measure  to  the  drainage  works  that  were  then  being 
carried  out  at  the  hospital,  as  a  rather  large  number 
of  workpeople  were  employed  within  the  grounds,  so 
that  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  communication 
between  those  engaged  in  the  grounds  and  the  in- 
habitants outside.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
men  engaged   were  at   times  brought    into    close 
contact  with  inmates  of  the  hospital,  as  I  saw  them 
(the  workmen)  engaged  at  work  in  the  recreation 
ground,  and  the  patients   taking  an  airing  in  the 
same  place  without  any  line  of  separation  between 
them.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  close 
together  when  I  saw  them,  but  they  might  have 
been  at  other  times.     Since  the  works  have  been 
finished  the  disease  continued  prevalent  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  hospital.     The  first  decided  notice  of 
an  impending  epidemic  was  given  by  the  occurrence 
of  fifteen  cases  on  February  22,  of  which  four  cases 
were  treated  at  home  and  eleven  were  removed  to 
the  hospital.    These  cases  occurred  in  nine  houses 
and  no    less    than    five    were    moved  from    one 
house   on   the  23rd,  having  been  infected  from  a 
previous  case  in  the  same  house.     On  March  2  a 
case  occurred  in  the   Upton   House  Reformatory 
School,  in  the  person  of  a  lad  who  had  been  in  the 
house  for  two  months.     This  school  is  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  quarter-mile  radius  from  the  centre  of 
the  hospital,  and  as  many  as  three  cases    have 
occurred  on  separate  occasions  in  this  school.     One 
other  isolated  case  occurred  on   March    14  in  a 
female  refuge,  and  a  second  in  the  person  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  left  there  to  go  to  a  situation 
several  miles  away  on  March  2.     Neither  of  these 
persons  had  been  outside  the  building  for  more  than 
a  month.     I  mention  these  to  show  not  only  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  how  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted, but  also  that  there  was  some  probability  of 
aerial  infection.     This  refuge  is  in  Dalston  Lane, 
considerably  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  hospital, 
and  is  situited  in  its  own  grounds  at  some  distance 
from  the  road. 

Four  cases  (I  use  'cases'  as  signifying  one  case 
only  in  a  house,  and  therefore  four  cases  represent 
four  houses),  occurred  within  the  quarter-mile  radius, 
one  within  the  half-mile,  two  within  the  mile,  and 
only  two  outside.  On  the  second  day  of  the  out- 
break one  occurred  within  the  quarter-mile  radius, 
five  between  the  quarter-  and  half-mile  radii,  two 
in  the  space  between  the  half-mile  and  mile  radii, 
and  three  outside.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days  of 
the  outbreak  there  were  four  in  the  quarter-mile 
radius,  five  in  the  space  between  the  quarter-  and 
half-mile  radii,  seven  in  the  space  between  the 
half-mile  and  mile  radii,  and  five  outside.  On 
the    fifth  and  sixth  days,  there  were  eight  in  the 
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quarter- mile  radius,  four  in  the  space  between  the 
quarter-  and  half-mile  radii,  three  between  the  half- 
mile  and  mile  radii,  and  four  outside,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-nine  cases  in  sixty-five  houses.    The 
totals  within  the  different  spaces  were  as  follows: 
twenty  in  the  quarter-mile  radius,  fifteen  in  the 
space  between  the  quarter-mile  and  half-mile  radii, 
sixteen  in  the  space  between  the  half-mile  and  one- 
mile  radii,  and  fourteen  outside.    Roughly  speaking, 
the  population  in  the  different  spaces  are  10,000, 
30,000,  60,000,  and   100,000,  making   up  the  total 
population  of  200,000  persons.    The  ratio  of  cases 
{i.e,   infected  houses)  on  this  basis  would  be  2*00 
cases  per    1,000    population    in    the    quarter-mile 
radius;   0*50  per  1,000  in  the  space  between  the 
quarttfr-  and  hilf-mile  radii ;    0*27    per    1,000  in 
the    space    between    the    half-mile    and  one-mile 
radii  ;  and  only  0-014  per  1,000  in  the  remainder 
of  the    district.      These    figures,    however,    espe- 
cially as  regards  the  population  outside  the  half- 
mile  radius  are  perhaps  scarcely  approximative,  as 
1  have  not  received  notification  of  any  case  under 
treatment  by  private  practitioners,  nearly  all  the 
cases  being  those  removed  to  the  Asylum  Boaid's 
hospitals,  or  which    have  become   known    to  mc 
through  applications  for  disinfectants,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of   inquiries.    As  a  majority   of  the  persons 
living  in  the  half-mile  radius  belong  to  a  class  which 
would  send  cases  of  smallpox  to  the  hospital,  the 
ratios  now  given  are  most  probably  fairly  approxi- 
mative as  regards  those  localities.    The  close  group- 
ing of  the    cases    in    the  quarter-mile    radius,  as 
compared  with  those  given  in  the  half-mile  radius, 
and  especially  in  the  other  spaces,  is  very  marked, 
and  shows  the  much  greater  incidence  of  the  disease 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital. 
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I  now  propose  referring  to  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  month  of  March  removed  to  the  Asylum 
Board's  hospitals  from  Hackney,  Islington,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Shoreditch,  and  from  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts situated  on  the  north  of  the  Thames.  It 
appears  from  the  books  of  the  Asylums'  Board  that 
168  cases  of  small-pox  were  removed  between 
March  i  and  March  28  to  their  hospitals,  out  of 
which  142  were  removed  from  the  four  parishes, 
viz.,  from  Hackney  seventy- nine,  Islington  twenty-six, 
Shoreditch  twenty-two,  and  Bethnal  Green  twenty- 
one  each,  or  seventy-nine  from  Hackney  against 
sixty-nine  from  three  other  parishes.  The  population 
of  Hackney  in  1881  was  186,462,  and  of  the  other 
parishes  536,417,  or  about  three  times  as  many. 
There  were  five  cases  removed  in  the  week  ending 
March  6  from  Hackney,  and  four,  four,  and  sixty-six 
in  the  three  succeeding  weeks.  In  Islington  the 
numbers  for  these  four  weeks  were  six,  two,  four, 
:»nd  fourteen  ;  for  Bethnal  Green  three,  one,  two,  and 
fifteen  ;  and  for  Shoreditch  one,  five,  five,  and  clevoi 
respectively,  so  that  the  number  from  all  these 
places '  for  each  of  the  four  weeks  were  fifteen, 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  106.    These  figures  show  that  a 
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very  decided  outbreak  took  place  in  the  week  ending 
March  27,  and  that  the  great  incidence  of  it  fell  upon 
Hackney.  In  the  week  ending  April  3  there  were 
only  fifteen  cases,  against  seventy-two  in  the  pre- 
ceding week,  removed  from  Hackney.  There  were 
also  several  other  cases  in  Hackney  which  were 
treated  at  home. 

That  part  of  the  district  near  the  hospital,  />. 
within  the  quarter-mile  radius,  suffered  in  greater 
proportion  than  even  on  later  days.  The  chief 
incidence  of  the  disease  was  to  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  hospital,  and  also  chiefly  out  of  the 
line  of  traffic  of  the  ambulances  conveying  the  sick 
to  the  hospital.  Besides  this,  the  hospital  con- 
tained fewer  patients  in  March  than  in  February, 
and  very  few  patients  during  the  week  ending 
March  13,  when  the  infection  of  those  attacked 
during  the  outbreak  must  have  occurred.  Besides 
this,  the  five  cases  in  Hackney  which  occurred  during 
the  week  ending  March  13  did  not  live  near  to  the 
streets  in  which  those  attacked  during  the  outbreak 
resided,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  in  Ash 
Grove,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the 
hospital,  and  where  the  disease  had  been  endemic 
for  some  weeks.  If  neither  the  route  taken  by  the 
ambulances,  nor  the  residences  of  the  cases,  which 
might  have  acted  as  a  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  can  account  for  the  outbreak,  to  what 
cause  can  we  attribute  it  ?  Was  it  overcrowding  of 
the  hospital  ?  No  ;  for  there  were  only  twenty-eight 
cases  on  an  average  in  it,  during  the  week  ending 
March  13,  against  above  fifty  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  Was  it  the  removal  of  convalescent 
patients  from  the  hospital  to  the  *  Atlas '  ?  To  that 
I  must  again  answer  no  ;  as  the  removal  of  those 
patients  commenced  on  February  5,  without  any 
corresponding  infection,  as  there  was  not  any 
Hackney  case  taken  to  the  hospital  between  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  March  5,  and  also  because  the  out- 
break did  not  occur  on  the  route  taken  by  the  ambu- 
lances. Was  it  caused  by  excessive  moisture  in  the 
air,  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  by  prevalence  of 
calms,  or  any  other  known  meteorological  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  ?  These  questions  can  probably 
be  best  answered  by  comparing  the  meteorology  of 
the  periods  preceding  the  times  of  quiescence  and 
prevalence  of  the  disease. 

During  the  weeks  ending  March  13  and  20,  espe- 
cially during  the  latter,  the  disease  was  comparatively 
little  prevalent  in  Hackney,  but  was  not  entirely 
absent,  as  cases  occurred  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6th, 
9th,  nth,  1 2th,  14th,  and  i8th  of  the  month. 
On  March  5,  four  cases  occurred,  but  only  one 
was  near  the  site  of  the  outbreak.  On  March  3 
there  were  four  cases,  three  of  which  occurred  in 
streets  which  are  situated  within  the  quarter* mile 
radius,  but  in  one  only  of  these  were  there  attacks 
during  the  period  of  March  20  to  25. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  from  January  20  to  Feb- 
ruary 3  (which  was  a  fortnight  before  February  3  to 
16)  during  which  only  three  cases  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  Hackney,  was  W.S.W.  with  an 
excess  of  speed,  so  that  it  blew  from  the  hospital 
which  contained  usually  about  fifty  cases  in  the 
direction  of  a  densely  populated  district,  also  up 
to  February  14,  when  it  changed  to  E.S.E.  by 
N.E.  and  continued  easterly  up  to  the  19th,  when 
the  tendency  was  S.W.  During  the  week  ending 
March  i  it  was  variable,  but  frequently  'easterly,' 
being  S.E.  or^N.E.'on  February  28,  29,  March  i,  2, 
3,  and  partly;4,  but  on  the  4th  it  veered  to  S.W. 


was  S.E.  at  times  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  ;  N.N.E. 
on  the  nth,  S.E.  on  part  of  I2'h,  and  then  S.W. 
on  the  13th  and  14th.  As  the  disease  prevailed 
chiefly  to  the  S.S.W.  and  W.  of  the  hospital, 
the  wind  was  not  in  a  quarter  to  have  carried 
the  infection  where  the  disease  occurred,  un- 
less it  veered  for  a  short  time,  without  being 
noticed,  to  due  E.  or  E.N.E.  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  loth,  which  was  the  direction  requisite  to 
spread  infection.  If  the  wind  spread  it,  why  did 
it  do  so  then,  and  not  at  the  end  of  February'  and 
early  in  March,  when  it  was  decidedly  favourable  for 
its  spread?  In  February  the  wind  travelled,  as  a 
rule,  more  miles  than  usual  in  a  day,  but  from  Feb- 
ruary 26  to  March  12  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  miles  with  the  exception  of  the  4th,  5ih, 
and  loth,  when  there  was  a  slight  excess,  the  greatest 
deficiency  being  on  the  6th  and  7th,  but  on  neither 
of  these  was  there  anything  like  a  calm.  The  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  air  was  below  the  average  on 
February  29,  March  i  and  2,  much  above  it  on  the 
3rd  and  4th,  much  below  it  on  the  5th,  somewhat 
below  it  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  much  less  than  it 
was  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882,  when  the 
disease  was  not  prevalent  in  Hackney. 

The  known  meteorological  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  time  that  the  infection  was  spread 
in  Hackney  were  not  very  diff"erent  from  those  in  the 
former  p^rt  of  the  year,  except  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  less  likely  to  spread  disease  from  the 
hospital,  especially  as  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
ozone  at  the  end  of  February,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  March,  and  a  dehcit 
again  up  to  the  9th. 

The  facts  about  this  outbreak  are  few  but  clear, 
viz.,  the  disease  became  prevalent  in  Hackney  on 
the  20th,  and  in  Islington,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Shore- 
ditch  on  the  2 1  St  ;  that  in  Hackney  alone  was  there 
any  marked  aggregation  of  cases  in  one  locality,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  especially 
within  the  quirter-mile  radius.  This  aggregation 
around  corresponds  very  closely  with  a  spot  map 
of  *  Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  1871-80.*  I  think  the 
lines  of  cases,  as  shown  by  the  different  colours, 
indicate  that  it  was  spread  from  the  hospital  by  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  examination  of  the  meteorology 
of  the  period  does  not  afford  the  necessary  proof  of 
the  mode  in,  or  the  cause  by,  which  it  was  spread. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  no  personal  com- 
munication between  infected  persons  was  ascertained 
by  the  closest  inquiry.  The  inquiry  on  this  point 
was  as  careful  as  could  be,  nor,  indeed,  except  at 
two  houses,  was  there  any  chance  that  such  commu- 
nication could  have  existed. 

The  closeness  of  the  grouping  of  cases  near 
the  hospital,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  else- 
where, is,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  disease  was  spread 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  by  infective 
matter  borne  to  the  affected  persons  through  the 
atmosphere.  The  tendency  of  zymotic  diseases 
to  spread  more  at  certain  times  than  others  was 
well  known  to  the  older  writers  on  these  diseases, 
and  the  same  has  been  often  noticed  in  the  present 
century.  Indeed,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
have  noticed  these  sudden  explosions,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox, which,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have  arisen 
from  some  unusual  but  unknown  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  which  tends  to  make  the  infective  matter 
occasionally  more  active  than  at  ordinary  periods. 
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NUBSING  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PUTUBB 
OP  NURSING. 

The  subject  discussed  at  the  second  meeiing  of  the 
Hospitals  Association  was  *  How  far  should  our 
Hospitals  be  Training  Schools  for  Nurses?'  It  was 
dealt  with  in  two  papers,  the  first  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bris- 
towe,  F.R.S.,  the  second  by  Miss  Liickes,  Matron  of 
the  London  Hospital.  The  title  chosen  was  a  little 
ambiguous  ;  nobody  questions  that  hospitals  should 
be  used  as  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  this  was 
assumed  as  an  axiom  in  both  papers.  Hospitals 
must  train  nurses  for  their  own  use,  and  the  question 
really  raised  was  to  what  extent  sh^ll  hospitals  train 
nurses  to  supply  the  existing  and  increasing  demand 
by  the  general  public,  by  cottage  hospitals,  and  by 
other  nice  institutions.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  ;  does  a  large  training  school  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  nursing  in  the  hospital  ?  and,  se- 
condly, does  it  pay  ? 

With  reference  to  the  first  question  Dr.  Bristowe 
laid  down  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  nursing 
school  *  ought  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  c»f 
the  governors  or  committee  of  management  of  the 
hospital  or  other  institution  to  which  it  is  attached,' 
and  admitted  that  *even  at  St.  Thomas's'  there 
was  an  element  of  danger  in  the  dual  control,  mini- 
mised, however,  by  these  facts  ;  that  the  matron  of 
the  hospital,  who  is  the  servant  of  the  governors,  is 
the  appointed  head  of  the  school,  that  the  sisters 
and  staflf  nurses  have  no  official  connection  with  the 
Home,  that  the  Council  of  the  Nightingale  Fund 
is  a  small  body  of  gentlemen  of  high  character,  and 
that  its  secretary  is  a  Governor  of  St.  Thomas's. 
These  pleas  in  extenuation  sufficiently  emphasise 
the  possible  dangers.  As  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
physician  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  patients,  so 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  nurse  ;  teaching  holds  a  sub- 
sidiary place.  But  this  necessary  limitation  does 
not  shackle  a  really  competent  teacher.  The  greatest 
clinical  teachers  have  ever  been  most  considerate  to 
their  patients  ;  how  to  examine  a  patient  with  least 
discomfort  to  him,  is  part  of  the  art  which  has  to  be 
taught ;  so  with  nursing.  Above  all  things  let  us 
avoid  theorising  in  nursing  ;  precept  is  well  enough, 
but  it  is  by  example  that  nursing  must  be  taught ; 
nursing  is  an  art,  and,  to  quote  again  the  words  of 
Dr.  Bristowe,  *the  real  education  of  nurses  is 
obtained  by  dwelling  among  the  patients,  and  by 
studying  and  ministering  to  their  needs  during  the 
varying  phases  of  their  maladies.'  Lectures  by  the 
medical  staff  or  by  the  matron  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  of  quite  secondary  importance  to  practice 
in  the  wards,  to  learning  to  perform  all  the  practical 
duties  of  a  nurse  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  man- 
ner ;  *  it  can  scarcely,'  as  Miss  Liickes  said,  *be  to 
the  real  advantage  of  any  hospital  to  open  its  wards 
to  amateur  workers '  or  idlers.  That  being  so.  a 
training  school  is  of  advantage  to  the  hospital  by 
supplying  hands  more  or  less  trained  to  assist  the 
responsible  and  fully  trained  nurse,  and  by  rendering 
it  possible  to  lighten  the  too  long  hours  of  labour 
assigned  to  the  staff-nurses.  Hospital  nurses  in  a 
great  many  cases  are  over- worked,  and  have  too 
little  leisure  and  fresh  air  ;  an  efficient  training 
school  will  always  supply  willing  and,  to  some  extent, 
skilled  assistance,  and,  from  among  its  senior  pupils, 
substitutes  during  temporary  absence. 

The  demand  for  skilled  sick-nurses  by  the  general 
public  is  increasing,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 


increase  ;  the  machinery  of  no  large  country  parish 
is  now  complete  without  a  trained  parish  nurse  ;  in 
country  towns  there  are  the  cottage  hospitals,  and  in 
larger  towns  the  *  District  Nursing  Associations/ 
and  the  *  Sanitary'  Aid  Associations'  to  supply. 
In  audition  to  this  *  private  nursing '  absorbs  a  con- 
siderable number.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
hospitals,  whether  subscription  or  endowed,  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  of  train- 
ing nurses  for  other  in>titutions  or  for  private  en- 
gagements. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  training  school 
does  not  pay  unless  the  school  maintain  a  staff  of 
nurses  for  private  cases  who  earn  money  for  the 
school  to  which  they  are  attached,  draw  fixed  salaries 
according  to  their  abiHiy  and  the  class  of  cases  they 
nurse,  and  return  to  the  school-home  in  the  intervals 
between  engagements.  In  these  intervals  they  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  hospital  for  use  in  its  wards,  and 
thus  supply  an  element  of  strength  to  the  nursing 
staff  by  forming  a  reserve. 

We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  view  held  by  the 
Matron  of  the  London  Hospital  that  hospitals  ought 
not  to  have  a  private  nursing  staff  attached  ;  neither 
do  we  think  that  the  majority  of  matrons  would 
aj^ree  with  her.  Her  objections  are  that  it  involves 
more  changes  in  the  wards  than  are  necessary  ;  that 
private  nurses  are  not  rendered  more  fit  for  their 
particular  duties  by  a  return  to  hospital  work  ;  and 
that  finally  it  is  *  unsettling,'  both  to  the  nurses  who 
go  to  private  cases  and  to  those  who  do  not.  The 
last  objection  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  be  valid. 
Changes  in  the  wards  mny  by  good  managennent  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  not  injurious,  but 
rather  beneficial  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in 
the  wards,  and  the  return  of  private  nurses  to  hos- 
pital work  is  a  positive  and  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  patients.  They  imbibe  new  ideas, 
and  refresh  their  memory  of  methods  and  rules  rarely 
required  to  be  observed  in  private  nursing.  That 
nurses  are  to  some  extent  unsettled  is  probably  true 
for  all,  and  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  consider- 
able sums  earned.  A  nurse  receives,  perhaps,  30/. 
a  year  from  the  Hospital  Training  School ;  bat 
while  she  is  nursing  private  cases  she  is  earning  two 
guineas  a  week  for  the  school,  and  receives  in 
addition,  as  a  rule,  valuable  presents.  That  is  to 
say,  she  earns  forty-two  shillings  a  week,  and  is  paid 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  Naturally  she  looks  with 
longing  eyes  on  the  odd  thirty  shillings,  and  some 
feeling  of  injustice  rises  to  reinforce  her  half-awakened 
desire  to  leave  the  school  and  earn  money  for  her- 
self, when  she  reflects  that  the  Hospital  Training 
School,  as  a  rule  at  least,  makes  no  kind  of  provisio«i 
for  her  age  or  infirmity.  It  will  nurse  her  through 
some  acute  illness,  just  as  it  would  nurse  any  other 
woman  of  the  same  social  position  who  chose  to 
apply  to  the  hospital,  but  the  nurse  has  nothing  10 
look  forward  to  when  she  ceases  to  be  useful,  whether 
from  age  or  disease.  As  a  matter  of  charity  or  bene- 
volence, she  may  be  kept  about  the  hospital  or  in  the 
school,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  no  guarantee; 
and  if  she  be  not  a  persona  graia^  she  will  probably 
be  gently  dismissed,  to  find  shelter  with  her  firiends 
if  she  has  any,  or  in  the  workhouse  if  she  has  none, 
unless  she  has  had  the  prudence  from  the  eariiesi 
days  of  her  employment  to  lay  by  the  larger  ptrt  of 
her  wages. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  hospitals  to   ; 
attach  the  best  nurses  they  train  pennanendy  ti 
their  nursing  staff,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  <tf  dtt 
public  also  that  such  a  connection  should  be 
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tained.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  to  the  nurse's  self- 
interest.  The  general  standard  of  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing is  thus  lowered.  A  wise  system  of  providence  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  nurse  who 
renders  herself  efficient,  and  faithfully  discharges 
her  duties  towards  her  employers,  ought  to  be  able 
to  ensure  a  provision  for  her  old  age,  or  in  case  of 
disability  from  accident  or  disease. 

To  establish  a  provident  system  for  nurses  ought 
not  to  be  a  task  of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  is 
one  which  the  Hospitals  Association  ought  to  take 
up  and  work  out,  if  it  is  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions it  has  claimed  for  itself.  A  provident  scheme 
c.in  always  be  rendered  safer  and  cheaper  when 
worked  on  a  large  scale.  The  Hospitals  Association 
claims  to  supply  a  connecting  link  between  the 
various  hospitals  of  this  country.  Let  it,  as  the  fiist 
instalment  of  the  advantages  which  it  promises, 
show  us  the  way  practically  to  remov  e  this  nursing 

grievance. 

^ 

THE  HOUSING    OP   THE 

FOOB   IN  bibmingham:  and   the 

BLACK   COUNTBY. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

[Fourth  Article.']  ! 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Inquiry  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  have 
brought  their  labours  to  a  close,  so  far  as  the  getting 
together  of  information  and  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  concerned.  Their  next  step  is  to  prepare  and 
present  a  report  upon  the  whole  matter.  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  sanitary  and  structural 
condition  of  the  dwellings  in  the  thickly-populated 
and  smoke-begrimed  manufacturing  and  mining 
district  situated  between  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, it  may  be  as  well  if  we  briefly  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  given  by  some  pf  the  more 
practical  and  experienced  witnesses  examined  by 
the  committee  in  Birmingham.  One  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  was  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S., 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  and  a  man  of 
large  experience  and  somewhat  broad  views.  The 
dwellers  in  houses  he  classes  as  those  possessing 
sufficient  education  and  means  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  those  who,  not  possessing  those  qualifi- 
cations, require  the  care  of  a  State  authority.  When 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  borough  of  Birming- 
ham began  its  work  the  whole  of  the  houses,  prac- 
tically, occupied  by  the  latter  class  were  provided 
with  middens — a  system  which,  by  the  way,  still 
generally  prevails  over  the  Black  Country  district. 
These  middens,  Mr.  Tait  says,  would  mean  a  square 
area  of  1 3 J  acres  of  the  most  offensive  and  danger- 
ous products  of  decomposition.  The  arduous 
labours  of  ten  years  and  the  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  money  has  succeeded  in  relieving 
the  borough  of  only  two-thirds  of  this  gigantic  evil. 
They  also  found  thousands  of  surface  wells  all  over 
the  town,  every  one  of  them  liable  to  sewage  con- 
tamination, and  the  great  majority  of  them  con- 
standy  so  polluted.  Every  one  of  those  wells  ought 
to  be  closed,  as  there  was  no  safety  either  for  indi- 
viduals or  the  public  at  large  in  anything  but  a 
uniform  water  supply,  constantly  watched  and  guarded 
against  impurity.  The  Corporation,  however,  can 
only  deal  with  the  middens  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
with  the  growth  of  the  interception  system,  and  the 


progress  of  sewerage  work  in  these  parts  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  owing  to  the  difficulties  met  with  from 
mining  operations.  The  borough  surveyor's  annual 
report,  however,  shows  that  the  public  sewers  in  the 
borough,  constructed  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Corporation,  amount  in 
length  to  184  miles  196  yards.  So  with  regard  to 
the  wells,  the  Health  Committee  can  only  close  them 
a.,  the  growth  of  the  general  water  supply,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  will  admit  of  such  a 
course.  The  same  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
experienced  in  Birmingham  that  is  felt  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  district ;  the  difficulty  of  persuad- 
ing owners  of  condemned  wells  that  the  water  is 
dangerous.  Though  the  results  of  the  analysis  be 
exhaustively  explained  to  them,  they  will  not  in 
many  instances  believe  the  water  can  be  impure  or 
contaminated  if  it  be  clear  and  sparkling,  whereas 
if  the  least  discoloration  appears,  though  it  may  be 
of  a  harmless  or  comparatively  harmless  character, 
they  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water 
cannot  be  used.  It  is  often  only  as  the  alternative 
to  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  that  the  local  authori- 
ties can  get  dangerous  wells  closed.  But  Mr.  Tait 
is  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  Birmingham  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  dealing  with  well-owners  were  left  to 
the  officials  and  the  magistrates*  courts,  this  one 
branch  of  Corporation  work  would  be  sufficient  to 
upset  the  proceedings  of  the  Health  Committee, 
and  with  it  the  whole  progressive  policy  of  the 
Council.  Personal  interviews  and  persuasive  means 
is  therefore  the  course  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  narrow  margin  of  income  of  many  of  the  small 
property  owners,  and  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  is 
and  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Corporation  in  sanitary  matters.  That  class  of 
house  is  rented  at  from  2s.  yi  to  3^.  per  week,  but 
seldom  more  than  half  of  this  reaches  the  landlord, 
and  in  cases  where  the  property  is  mortgaged,  a  con- 
siderable loss  is  often  sustained,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  repairs  largely  necessitated  by  damage  done  by 
the  tenant,  and  to  the  loss  of  income  through  voids 
or  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  the  rent.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Corporation  discharges  its  duty 
with  reference  to  the  house  property  owned  by  it 
under  the  Improvement  Scheme.  Mr.  Lawson  Tait 
says  the  Health  Committee  has  called  upon  the 
Improvement  Committee  to  pull  down  and  repair 
houses  in  a  way  they  could  not  have  done  in  dealing 
with  private  owners,  and  that  in  no  case  has  the 
rent  been  raised,  even  when  a  sum  has  been  spent 
more  than  equal  to  the  original  value  of  the  property. 
The  total  amount  thus  spent  since  1876  has  been 
30,500/.,  and  since  July  last  they  had  had  150  of  the 
tenements  belonging  to  them  cleaned,  pap)ered, 
painted,  and  whitewashed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Middlemore,  a  member  of  the  Inquiry  Committee, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  a  previous  article, 
states  that  the  landlords  generally  had,  up  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  executed  their  repairs  more  quickly 
and  had  less  unexecuted  than  the  Corporation.  In 
support  of  this  he  quotes  figures  from  the  health 
notice  books  relating  to  one  ward,  which  show  that 
while  in  1882  and  1883  the  common  landlords 
executed  68  p)er  cent,  of  their  repairs  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  the  Corporation  executed  only  29  per 
cent.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  of  overcrowding 
in  the  borough  were  reported  last  year.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Bowlby  points  out  that  this,  as  far  as  his 
experience  goes,  is  owing  to  teiuuits  of  small  houses 
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in  courts  sub-letting  the  houses  in  furnished  rooms 
to  families  who  occupied  one  apartment  as  bed  and 
sitting  room.  The  rent  for  each  furnished  apartment 
was  2J.  ^d.  per  week,  and  the  occupants  generally  in 
a  state  of  fearful  destitution.  The  people  were  very 
migratory,  and,  if  relieved  one  week,  were  gone  the 
next.  His  opinion  is  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
so  situated  arose  partly  from  want  of  employment 
and  partly  from  bad  habits.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  people  should  live  in  one  room  only,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  to 
prevent  them,  for  they  would  then  have  nothing  but 
the  workhouse  to  fall  back  upon.  An  estate  agent, 
with  some  5,000  small  houses  to  manage,  expressed 
his  belief  that  nothing  could  make  courts  more 
cleanly,  except  such  a  system  of  scavenging  as  was 
adopted  in  Cjlasgow.  His  opinion  concerning  the 
habits  of  the  poorest  classes  was  that,  if  put  into  a 
palace,  it  would  soon  be  as  dirty  as  their  present 
habitations.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
some  of  them  keeping  live  animals  in  the  house. 
There  was  considerable  overcrowding  in  small 
houses,  but  to  close  them  would  only  be  to  increase 
it.  A  lodger  was  sometimes  taken  in  a  2^.  9^.  house, 
where  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  large  family  already 
lived.  The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
auxiliary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  placed 
before  the  committee  a  number  of  facts  and  statistics 
based  on  inquiries  made  by  the  auxiliarj'.  Invariably 
the  greatest  squalor,  social  discomfort,  and  indecent 
habitations,  were  found  to  be  coincident  with  the 
existence  of  a  multitude  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses in  close  proximity,  and  the  most  insanitary 
parts  of  the  borough  were  those  where  public- 
houses  were  most  numerous,  and  from  which  also 
came  the  largest  number  of  charges  of  drunkenness 
and  the  chief  mass  of  pauperism.  In  the  most 
sanitary  and  least  pauperised  district,  twenty-five 
houses  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink, 
while  in  an  insanitary  and  wretchedly  poor  district 
there  are  thirty-nine  such  Houses,  whose  takings  in 
twelve  months  were  estimated  at  15,210/.  The 
borough  surveyor  (Mr.  W.  S.  Till),  in  his  evidence 
as  to  the  erection  of  houses,  stated  that  the  new 
building  by-laws  came  into  force  in  1876,  and  that  it 
would  not  now  be  possible  for  such  houses  to  be 
erected  as  were  mentioned  in  condemnatory  terms 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  inquiry.  Five  inspections  are  now  made  of 
all  houses  put  up  in  the  borough  ;  the  first  when  the 
plans  are  adopted,  the  second  when  the  foundations 
and  footings  are  ready,  the  third  when  the  damp 
course  is  fixed,  the  fourth  when  the  drains  are  bud, 
and  the  last  when  the  house  is  completed.  The 
effect  of  the  passing  of  these  by-laws,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  them,  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  in  one  case  sixteen  houses  were  standing  in 
a  space  upon  which  only  ten  would  now  be  allowed, 
and  in  another  case  there  were  twenty  where  there 
ought  only  to  be  nine. 

The  number  of  houses  and  shops  erected  in  the 
borough  in  1876  was  2,903;  in  1877,  2,700;  1878, 
1,205;  i879»  i»i97;  1880,  1,301  ;  1881,  1,236;  1882, 
666  ;  and  1883,  958  :  a  total  of  12,146.  A  return  of 
compound  houses  in  the  borough —that  is,  houses 
for  which  the  landlord  pays  the  rates  and  taxes — let 
at  rents  ranging  from  2s.  6(i,  to  7s.  per  week,  showed 
there  to  be  65,969  houses  rated  at  10/.  and  under, 
and  let  at  rentals  up  to  ys.  per  week  :  of  these 
houses  5,273  were  void.  There  are  4,445  houses  of 
a  rateable  value  not  exceeding  3/.  5^.,  let  at  rents  up 


to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  of  which  648  were  void  ;  24,692 
rated  between  3/.  5i-.  and  5/.,  and  let  at  rents 
between  2s.  6d.  and  3^.  6^.,  of  which  2,125  ^^^^e 
void  ;  and  36,832  rated  at  between  5/.  and  10/.,  and 
let  at  rents  from  3^.  6d.  to  7s.,  of  which  2,500  were 
void.  Some  interesting  practical  evidence  was  also 
obtained  by  the  committee  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  certain  class  of  house  is  constructed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  cleansing  and  repairing  is 
carried.  One  witness,  a  carpenter,  said  he  had  had 
considerable  experience  with  regard  to  the  very  poor 
property.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Birmingham  were 
put  up  in  very  slight  style ;  the  inside  shell  was  often 
constructed  of  old  bricks.  The  average  rent  for  a 
three- roomed  house  was  6s.  ;  they  were  built  back 
to  back,  and  consisted  of  a  living-room,  bedroom, 
and  attic.  There  were  a  large  number  of  such 
houses  in  one  part  of  the  borough,  situated  within 
six  feet  of  the  middens.  The  houses  let  at  from 
3J.  6d.  to  7J.  were  generally  in  the  worst  condition. 
It  was  safer  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  bedrooms  in 
some  of  the  houses  than  to  ascend  the  stairs.  A 
house-painter  attributed  the  ineffectual  cleansing  to 
the  fact  that  the  landlords  and  agents  would  not 
allow  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  work  to  be  properly 
done.  Tne  prices  ranged  as  low  as  8j.  for  white- 
washing the  whole  of  a  three-roomed  house,  or  15^. 
if  the  rooms  were  papered  as  well.  Many  landlords 
would  not  pay  to  have  the  old  paper  stripped  off  the 
walls,  and  he  had  known  the  paper  to  be  twelve  and 
fourteen  thicknesses  deep.  The  stench  when  such 
a  thickness  of  paper  was  stripped  off  was  unbear- 
able. In  some  cases  he  had  knoArn  the  tenants 
to  sit  up  all  night  pulling  the  old  paper  off  the 
walls,  that  being  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
get  it  done.  A  house  of  this  class,  he  considered, 
should  be  thoroughly  stripped  and  limewashed  once 
in  three  years. 

The  committee  have  now  to  consider  what  remedy 
they  can  apply  in  amelioration  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  broughl  before  their  notice  ;.  and  'one  most  im- 
portant consideration  will  be,  what  class  of  tenement 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  future. 
There  is  in  England  considerable  prejudice  against 
the  *  flat*  system, though  it  has  been  counteracted  to 
some  extent  in  London  by  the  erection  of  the 
Peabody  and  other  model  dwellings  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. The  prejudice  appears  to  be  very  firmly 
rooted  in  Birmingham,  and  nearly  all  the  practical 
witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  spoke  against 
the  adoption  of  the  system  in  the  borough.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  was  able  to  speak  with  some 
authority,  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  people  are  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  system.  He  believed  good  three  and  four- 
roomed  dwellings  built  on  the  system  could  be  let  at 
5^.  per  week  rent,  and  that  it  was  decidedly  prefer- 
able from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  course  provided 
that  proper  ventilation  was  afforded.  The  houses 
were  more  substantially  built,  and,  less  ground 
being  required,  could  be  profitably  let  at  low 
rents.  The  old  system  of  *  flats '  might  pos- 
sibly conduce  to  immorality,  but  the  present 
system  prevented  it,  the  tenants  acting  as  a 
sort  of  moral  detective  force  one  upon  the 
other.  Mr.  William  Henman,  a  local  architect 
of  considerable  experience,  also  approves  of  the 
'  flat '  system.  Although  he  is  of  opinion  that  two- 
roomed  houses,  to  let  at  2^.  6d,  per  week,  may  be 
built  for  60/.  or  70/.,  and  four-roomed  at  from  100^ 
to  200/.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  he  con- 
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siders  that,  under  proper  supervision,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  *  flat '  system.  The  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool are  trying  to  solve  the  artisans'  dwellings  diffi- 
culty in  a  similar  way.  In  1868  they  erected  146 
tenements  in  flats,  and  they  are  now  building,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act,  272 
tenements,  which  are  to  embrace  every  improvement 
that  experience  can  suggest,  and  yet  will  only  occupy 
3,200  yards  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  to 
be  55,000/.,  and  the  rents  are  to  be  5^.  3^/.  for  three 
rooms,  4J.  3^/.  for  two,  and  2s,  ^d.  for  one.  At  these 
rentals  they  arc  expected  to  yield  a  return  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  (See  Sanitary  Record  for 
March  15,  page  437.)  The  healthiness  of  the  system 
has  been  proved  wherever  it  has  been  sufficiently 
carried  out,  and  the  Birmingham  Corporation  can- 
not do  better  than  try  an  experiment  of  the  kind. 
The  increased  comfort,  convenience,  and  cleanliness 
would  soon  wear  down  any  prejudice  that  now  exists 
against  it. 

Next  month  we  shall  deal  with  one  or  two  of  the 
foul  spots  in  the  intermediate  di^rict  between  the 
two  big  towns  to  which  we  have  hitherto  chiefly 
devoted  attention. 


IMFBOVED     DWELLINGS 
FOB    LABOUBEBS     AND     ABTISANS.* 

By  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I. B.A.,  F.S.I. 

In  treating  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  may 
be  directly  called  practical,  viz.,  the  character  and 
the  extent  of  the  accommodation  that  has  and 
should  bi  provided,  I  would  suggest  two  or  three 
principles  in  new  buildings  that  seem  to  me  essen- 
tial, though  not  always  observed  : — i.  It  seems 
desirable  to  so  construct  the  rooms  that  through 
ventilation  from  back  to  front  should  be  possible, 
and  that,  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  planning,  the 
rooms  bie  not  laid  side  by  side,  but  as  front  and 
back  rooms.  2.  That  the  staircase  to  the  blocks  or 
dwellings  should  be  open  to  the  air,  and  that  each 
set  of  rooms  should  have  its  private  door  as  if  the 
staircase  was  the  street,  and  that  open  galleries 
should  be  avoided  as  destructive  of  privacy.  3.  That 
in  every  case  where  it  is  possible  the  arrangement 
of  the  closets  should  be  on  open  galleries,  or,  at 
least,  entered  through  a  scullery  or  washhouse,  with 
direct  access  to  the  outer  air.  4.  That  the  plan  of 
lavatories  and  water-closets  off  the  staircases  is  not 
one  that  should  be  extensively  followed.  5.  That  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  fireproof  flooring 
should  divide  the  floors  throughout.  6.  That,  when 
at  all  possible,  some  play-yard  or  drying-ground 
should  be  attached  to  the  buildings,  and,  if  possible, 
washhouses  for  laundry  purposes.  7.  That,  in 
planning  the  buildings,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
enable  some  rooms  to  be  let  off  as  single  rooms, 
with  a  power,  however,  of  adding  two  or  three 
together  if  needed.  8.  To  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  cheerful  and  cottage  style  of  dwelling, 
as  opposed  to  dull  and  heavy  blocks.  9.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  sanitary  and  other 
appliances  should  be  of  the  simplest,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  strongest  character.  10.  As  a 
sanitary  aid  in  the  construction  of  such  dwellings, 
that  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  be  of  the  hardest 
material  possible,  and  able  often  to  be  cleansed. 

•  Abridged  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  Surveyors*  Institute, 
Apnl  SI.  ' 


The  application  of  these  principles  is  not  always 
easy,  and  specially  as  to  the  question  of  single 
rooms.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  movement  would  be  lost  if  the  plan 
was  largely  resorted  to  of  constructing  and  letting 
single  rooms  ;  but  the  cost  of  more  than  one  room 
has  been,  practically,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
very  poor  occupying  such  dwellings,  and  after  the 
remarkable  evidence  of  Mr.  Marchant  Williams, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools  for  the  London 
School  Board,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  Finsbury 
Division,  there  are  10,490  families  living  in  one 
room  only,  consisting  of  41,044  persons,  and  that 
there  are  17,210  families  living  in  two  rooms  only, 
and  consisting  of  82,215  persons,  this  portion  of 
the  subject  calls  for  the  most  careful  attention 
(see  Sanitary  Record  for  March  15,  p.  458). 
Such  facts  as  these  make  it  gravely  worth  con- 
sideration whether  it  is  not  possible  to  design 
and  execute  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hitherto  a 
class  of  dwellings  having  some  sort  of  privacy  in 
the  sleeping  relations,  and  yet  much  cheaper  in 
execution  than  a  system  of  divided  rooms  ;  and  the 
idea  has  occurred  to  me  that,  supposing  you  extend 
somewhat  the  area  of  the  common  room,  and  have  a 
series  of  partitions  movable,  either  made  to  hinge  or 
slide,  by  which  you  could  form  bed-closets,  not  going 
absolutely  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  interfere  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  but  by  a  little  intelligent  con- 
trivance on  behalf  of  the  designer  to  render  possible 
a  division  of  the  sexes,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
daytime  to  enable  such  partitions  to  lie  back  against 
the  walls. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  that  the  progress 
in  supplying  improved  dwellings  for  the  industrial 
classes  has  either  been  few  or  small.  It  must  be 
patent  to  all  who  know  London  that  private  enter- 
prise has,  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  supple- 
mented the  work  of  societies  and  associations. 

In  Clerkenwell,  Newington,  the  Kent  Road,  New- 
port Market,  Tooley  Street,  opposite  Reid's  brew- 
house,  on  the  edge  of  Farringdon  Street,  and  else- 
where, blocks  of  buildings  have  been  erected, 
substantial  in  character,  some  of  them  showing  good 
financial  results,  and  affording  healthy  and  com- 
fortable homes  for  the  better  portion  of  the  artisan 
classes  ;  and  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  work 
of  the  various  associations  and  societies,  we  must  be 
hopeful  that  an  effect  appreciable  and  material  both 
as  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  has  been 
attained. 

Taking  the  reports  of  1883,  furnished  by  the 
societies,  I  find  that  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes, 
which  was,  in  a  measure,  the  pioneer  in  the  move- 
ment, being  its  thirty  ninth  report,  are  housing  5,984 
persons,  with  a  death-rate  as  low  as  17*2  per  1,000, 
declaring  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and  possessing  a 
reserve  fund  of  15,000/.,  with  a  total  capital  account 
of  over  250,000/.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  this 
Association  have  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  some 
sets  of  dwellings  of  one  and  two  rooms  only,  to 
accommodate  tenants  of  smaller  means  than  their 
average  as  now  built. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
report  that  with  their  works  in  hand  they  will  house 
about  25,000  persons,  having  4,814  dwellings,  140 
shops  and  workshops,  with  a  capital  account  of  about 
900,000/.,  and  a  rent-roll  of  100,000/.  per  annum  in 
round  numbers^  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings receiving  careful  attention.    This  company  also 
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manages    153    improved    dwellings,    belonging    to 
private  persons  and  to  another  association. 

The  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings 
Company,  which  developes  estates  in  a  somewhat 
different  way,  has  a  large  work  in  hand.  Consider- 
able areas  of  land,  like  that  at  Shaftesbury  Park,  the 
Queen's  Park,  and  Noei  Park,  are  purchased,  roads 
formed,  and  cottage  dwellings  erected  capable  of 
accommodating  a  single  family,  but  the  houses  are 
wisely  planned  of  greater  and  lesser  size  to  meet 
the  wants  of  different  classes.  This  company, 
possessing  over  4,000  houses,  having  a  capital  and 
liabilities  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money, 
is  now  proceeding  to  cover  Noel  Hark  at  Hornsey, 
and  has  a  present  rent-roll  of  over  55,000/.  per  annum. 
Taking  a  low  average  of  five  persons  to  a  house,  the 
present  population  must  be  20,000,  with  a  large  pro- 
spective increase. 

The  Peabody  Fund  are  doing  a  large  and  benefi- 
cent work,  lip  to  the  end  of  1883  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  dwelling  of  18,009  persons  in  4,359 
separate  dwellings,  with  692  of  one  room  each,  2,073 
of  two  rooms,  1,521  of  three  rooms,  and  73  of  four 
rooms.  They  have  expended  1,089,883/.  I2J.  6</.  on 
land  and  buildings,  with  a  net  gain  on  the  year  from 
rents  and  interests  of  25,252/.  i6j.  id.  The  death- 
rate  was  i860  per  1,000,  the  birth-rate  was  high, 
and  the  infant  mortality  low.  It  is  right  to  state 
that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  the 
family  was  i/.  3J.  8^/.,  and  the  average  rent  of  each 
room,  2J.  \\d,^  such  rent  including  the  free  use  of 
water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bath-rooms.  Such 
a  record  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  in  any  way 
the  accounts  even  of  the  associations  in  existence. 

I  have  referred  before  to  a  block  of  buildings 
erected  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  in  Walworth, 
which  contains  255  rooms,  including  a  few  shops,  in 
ten  blocks  of  dwellings,  and,  taking  an  average  of 
five  to  a  family,  probably  containing  1,275  persons 
in  residence.  The  peculiarity  of  this  block  is  that 
the  cottage  system  has  to  some  extent  been  preserved, 
as  the  buildings  are  not  high,  consisting  only  of  four 
stories,  yards  being  preserved  in  the  rear. 

I  have  also  to  record  an  experiment  made  at  the 
foot  of  Southwark  Bridge  to  bring  the  homes  of  the 
working  classes  close  to  their  daily  vocations. 

In  another  instance  I  have  to  record  with  pleasure 
an  experiment  made  by  some  friends  and  myself, 
where,  in  Lever  Street,  City  Road,  a  block  of  build- 
ings has  been  erected,  not  unattended  with  fairly 
commercial  results,  where  the  plan  is  wisely  adopted 
of  a  personal  supervision  of  the  dwellings  by  ladies, 
and  a  kindly  communication  kept  up  with  the  tenants, 
thus  assisting  in  the  idea  so  admirably  maintained 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  her  band  of  workers. 

I  mention  these  few  individual  results  to  illustrate 
how  possible  it  may  be,  in  many  neighbourhoods  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  to  initiate  schemes  which  may 
have  a  good  and  beneficial  tendency. 


'  New  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for  New- 
castle.— After  repeated  discussions,  extending  over  two 
years,  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  have  at  length  decided 
that  the  proposed  new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  shall 
he  erected  on  a  site  at  Heaton  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  situate  between  the  railway  lines  to  Tynemouth 
and  Berwick— being  about  l\  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  well  isolated  from  a  crowded  population. 
The  new  hospital  will  be  erected  from  the  approved 
designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gibson,  Architect,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  30,000/. 


THE  PBESENT  SANITABY  CONDITION 
OF  SOME  AMEBICAN  FBISONS  AND 
HOSPITALS. 

(By  Our  American  Correspondent.) 

It  is  certainly  true  that  social  science  and  the  art  of 
sanitation  go  hand  in  hand,  that  the  latter  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  former,  and  that  without  sanitation 
the  carefully  developed  plans  of  social  science  would 
be  of  no  effect.  The  science  tells  us  what  is 
wanted  ;  the  art  (for  sanitation  has  now  reached 
such  distinction  that  it  is  no  longer  merely  science) 
shows  us  the  more  practical  how  to  do  it. 

The  following  brief  account  of  some  recent  hygienic 
reforms  and  of  the  present  condition  of  some 
American  prisons  and  almshouses  necessarily  comes 
under  the  second  of  the  sister  studies.  Social  science 
has  been  teaching  us  for  years  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding properly  for  our  dependants  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
wonder  what  practical  results  this  teaching  would 
have  brought  about  had  not  sanitary  engineering, 
with  its  manifold  applications,  come  suddenly  into 
life,  and  wrought  its  wonderful  work.  And  it  is  this 
consideration  which  leads  me  thus  to  preface  this 
paper. 

Most  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  arc  fortunate 
in  having  capable  physicians  for  superintendents, 
and  physicians,  moreover,  who  are  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  sanitary  questions  of  the  day,  and  who  are 
willing  to  profit  by  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
pertaining  to  sanitation.  Indeed,  if  the  suggestions 
of  these  superintendent-,  made  in  their  annual 
reports,  were  acted  upon,  and  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  our  hospitals  would  be  ideally  correct  in  all 
their  appointments  ;  the  failure  which  must  be  chro- 
nicled in  too  many  instances  rests  with  negligent 
boards  of  directors  and  niggardly  trustees. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  all 
the  drainage  is  underground,  the  waste  water  being 
carried  off  at  a  sufficient  distance  below  the  surface. 
The  entrances  to  the  culverts  are  trapped.  These 
culverts  are  large  enough  to  obviate  risks  of  obstruc- 
tion. Dr.  Kirkbride,  probably  the  best-known  super- 
intendent in  America,  has  long  opposed  the  erection 
of  temporary  wooden  structures  for  the  use  of  the 
insane,  as  their  condition  soon  becomes  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  patients.  At  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  over  which  he  has  presided  for  a 
number  of  years,  all  the  buildings  are  of  the  most 
solid  character,  the  department  for  males  accommo- 
dating 250  patients,  and  the  infirmary  ward  twenty 
patients.  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  been  very  careful  in 
his  endeavours  to  secure  the  natural  ventilation, 
without  which  the  best  systems  of  forced  ventilation 
are  of  little  account.  To  quote  his  own  words : 
— 'Although  a  forced  ventilation  is  deemed 
indispensable  in  every  hospital,  still  a  natural 
ventilation  should  never  be  neglected.  In  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  during  one-half  the 
year,  there  is  a  comfort  in  the  fresh,  cool 
breezes,  which  may  often  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  wards,  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  derive  full  ad- 
vantage from  them.  The  darkest,  most  cheerless, 
and  worst  ventilated  parts  of  sudi  establishments 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  where  a  wing  joins  the 
central  building,  or  where  one  wing  comes  directly 
in  contact  with  another  running  at  right  angles  to  it 
The  first  of  these  defects,  however,  is  esuuly-aiKi 
effectually  remedied  by  leaving  oji^each  side  an  open 
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space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  movable  glazed  sash 
extending  from  near  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
which  may  be  either  accessible  to  the  patients,  or 
protected  by  ornamental  open  wire- work,  on  a  line 
with  the  corridor.  This  arrangement  gives  nearly 
every  advantage  of  light,  air,  and  scenery.  Behind 
such  a  screen,  even  in  the  most  excited  wards,  may 
be  placed  with  entire  security  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
green and  flowering  plants,  singing  birds,  jets  of  water, 
and  various  other  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  every  class 
of  patients.  To  remedy  the  other  difficulty  alluded 
to,  instead  of  allowing  a  second  wing  to  come  directly 
in  contact  with  the  first,  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
parallel  line,  but  made  to  recede  just  so  far  as  will 
allow  its  corridor  to  be  open  at  both  extremities,  or 
as  much  more  as  maybe  deemed  advisable ;  and  these 
ends  should  also  be  furnished  with  movable  glazed 
sashes,  terminating  in  a  bay  window,  accessible  to 
the  patients,  or  protected  and  ornamented  as  already 
suggested  ...  If  the  second  range  of  windows  is 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  the  same 
arrangement  is  required  as  that  suggested  where 
the  first  wing  joins  the  central  building.  I  deem 
this  mode  of  finish  of  great  importance.  .  .  .  The-e 
open  arrangements,  where  one  ward  joins  another, 
give  all  possible  advantages  of  light  and  air,  and 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  structures  entirely  de- 
tached, which,  besides  being  more  expensive,  with- 
out having  compensating  advantages,  have  many 
inconveniences  that  must  be  obvious  to  those  who 
are  practically  familiar  with  the  management  of 
hospitals.' 

These  directions  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  with  perfect  success.  It  is 
the  best  and  only  reasonable  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  In  connection  with  the  excellent  system 
of  forced  ventilation  in  use  here,  the  shafts  termi- 
nate on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  wings,  and 
in  the  central  dome.  The  cellars  and  ice  houses  are 
ventilated  by  means  of  flues  leading  out  through 
the  roo^.  No  fire  is  used  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
except  in  the  kitchens,  baking,  and  ironing  rooms. 
In  the  boiler  room  the  escaping  gases  enter  a  com- 
mon flue,  and  the  draft  is  regulated  by  a  damper  at 
the  back  end  of  each  boiler,  the  supply  of  air  being 
graduated  by  a  register  in  the  ash-pit  door.  Steam 
is  carried  from  the  boilers  in  5-inch  welded  iron 
pipes,  and,  on  reaching  the  hospital,  is  distributed 
m  eighty-three  air-chambers  placed  in  its  cellar, 
with  direct  flues  leading  to  the  apartments  above. 
The  gases  from  the  boiler  fires  pass  through  an 
underground  flue  4x6,  ascending  31  feet  in  its 
course  until,  at  a  distance  of  557  feet,  it  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  main  chimney,  which  rises  78  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  chimney  is  built 
double,  the  interior  being  round,  formed  of  hard 
brick,  without  pargeting,  6  feet  in  diameter,  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  foundation  is  of  pointed  stone 
work,  and  the  top  of  cast  iron.  This  aflbrds  the 
ventilating  power  for  securing  a  strong  downward 
draught  of  air  through  all  the  closets,  urinals,  sinks, 
and  tubs. 

As  steam  is  the  favourite  agent  for  warming 
buildings  of  this  sort,  so  fans  are  the  commonest, 
and  best,  means  for  forcing  the  ventilation.  The  fan 
used  in  this  hospital  is  of  cast-iron,  with  an  extreme 
diameter  of  16  feet.  It  receives  air  on  both  sides 
through  openings  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  supply 
coming  from  a  tower  40  feet  high.  All  surface 
exhalations  are  in  this  way  avoickd.    The  air  is 


then  forced  through  a  duct,  at  its  commencement, 
8}  + 10^,  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  building. 
From  the  cold-air  duct,  openings  lead  into  different 
warm-air  chambers.  The  warm  air  is  admitted  near 
the  floor,  except  in  certain  rooms  reserved  for 
invalids,  where  it  is  admitted  near  the  ceiling. 

Some  of  our  hospitals  do  not  take  proper  precau- 
tions against  fire— always  a  dangerous  possibility. 
Not  so  in  this  model  estabhshment.  There  are 
always  about  20,000  gallons  of  water  in  the  tanks  : 
15,000  gallons  per  hour  may  be  placed  there  by  the 
pumping  engines.  A  standpipe  p-isses  into  every 
story  and  every  ward,  with  hose  constantly 
attached. 

Hospital  water-closets,  not  long  ago,  were  such 
positive  nuisances  that  it  was  actually  proposed  to 
do  away  with  them  altogether.  In  our  best  build- 
ings they  are  now  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  there  are  sm^ll  rooms 
used  for  that  exclusive  purpose.  There  are  external 
windows,  the  floors  are  arranged  so  as  to  absorb 
moisture,  and  only  iron  and  china  ware  are  used  in 
the  apparatus.  As  already  stated,  a  strong  down- 
ward ventilation  is  secured  by  connection  with  a 
specially  heated  flue  in  some  cases,  in  others,  with 
the  main  chimney.  I  think  that  there  is  one  closet 
for  every  ten  persons.  The  urinals  are  of  cast  iron, 
and  have  a  good  ventilation  and  a  steady  flow  of 
water,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  slop-hoppers. 

The  drying- rooms  of  hospitals  have,  until  lately, 
been  a  great  source  of  unpleasant  odours.  The 
*  hospital  smell  *  has  passed  into  a  by- word  to  express 
the  sensation  produced  on  the  olfactories  by  the 
odours  exhaled  from  wet  cloths,  brushes,  &c.  To 
remedy  this,  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  arranged  a  series  of 
rooms  thoroughly  heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  with  a 
good  current  of  air  always  passing  through  them,  in 
which  all  articles  are  placed  after  being  washed  until 
dry.  They  communicate  directly  with  the  main  foul 
air  ducts. 

The  kitchens  and  bakeries  are  on  arches,  for 
additional  security,  and  to  prevent  the  steam  and 
odours  from  passing  to  the  rooms  above.  Ventilating 
shafts  have  been  built  for  the  kitchens,  in  which  a 
strong  upward  draught  is  secured  by  carrying  up 
in  its  centre  a  cast-iron  flue  of  good  size,  through 
which  the  gases  from  the  fires  pass.  The  floors  arc 
of  smooth  brown  German  flagstone  ;  wood  is  care- 
fully avoided. 

In  conclusion,  this  hospital  has  a  complete  system 
of  steam-heating,  forced  and  natural  ventilation, 
water-works,  engine-house,  laundry,  and  fifty  acres 
of  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  The  daily  life  of  the 
patients  is  about  as  follows  :  Rise  at  6,  breakfast  at 
6.30,  after  which  the  rooms  are  put  in  order  prepara- 
tory to  the  visit  of  the  medical  officers.  At  8,  or  9, 
the  patients  start  out  on  drives  or  walks,  on  returning 
from  which  they  may  visit  the  museum,  gymnasium, 
&c.  Dinner  at  12.30.  Exercise  again  until  6  or 
6.30.  Lectures  or  entertainments  in  evenings  until 
9.30,  when  all  retire.  There  is  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment going  on  each  night  On  Sundays  all  un- 
necessary labour  is  avoided,  and  those  who  are  able 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  various  places  of  wor- 
ship. Some  such  routine  as  this  is  followed  in 
nearly  all  our  hospitals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
possible  means  are  taken  to  provide  for  the  healthy 
entertainment  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  for 
the  time  under  the  care  of  the  State. 

The  Alabama  Hospital  for  the  Insane  has  one 
advantage  over  the  establishment^ust  described, 
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and  that  is — it  is  built  on  the  *  linear  plan.'  In 
other  respects  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Pennsylvania  institution,  although  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  nearly  perfect  in  its  minor  arrangements.  The 
fresh-air  chamber  is  in  the  cellar,  which  extends 
through  the  entire  building,  and  in  which  the 
radiating  steam  pipes  or  cast-iron  radiators  are 
placed.  At  the  extreme  end  of  some  of  the  wards 
there  are  three  single  rooms,  intended  for  violent 
patients,  in  which  are  close-stools  strongly  secured 
to  floor  and  wall,  and  with  strong  downward  venti- 
lation. The  water  is  controlled  by  attendants.  The 
height  of  the  ceilings  in  the  rooms  occupied  by 
patients  varies  from  12  feet  to  16  feet.  The  lecture 
room  has  a  height  of  24  feet.  The  corridors  are 
wide  and  airy. 

The  linear  plan  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  others.  Dr.  Kirkbride  offers  one  improvement 
upon  the  Alabama  building,  which  is  good,  but 
which  might  be  better.  *  Place  the  adjoining  wards 
a  few  feet  further  from  one  another,  giving  room  for 
a  fireproof  stairway,  and  securing  a  greater  amount 
of  separation  between  the  wards.'  The  benefits  of 
the  linear  plan  are  briefly  as  follows : — A  freer 
circulation  of  light  and  air  is  secured,  better  pro- 
spects are  obtained  from  the  patients'  rooms,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  feeing  one  another, 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration  when  both 
sexes  occupy  the  same  building. 

Another  well-known  hospital  is  that  stationed  at 
Middletown,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  chief 
defect  here  is  owing  to  the  deafness  of  the  State 
authorities  to  the  appeals  of  the  able  superintendent 
for  the  erection  of  other  buildings.  The  consensus 
of  professional  opinion  is  agreed  that  250  patients 
are  sufficient  for  the  intelligent  care  of  a  hospital, 
and  that  an  excess  over  this  number  will  prove 
unwieldy.  There  are  over  900  patients  in  the  Con- 
necticut Hospital,  and  the  superintendent  wisely  dis- 
courages proposals  to  enlarge  the  accommodation, 
but  urges,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  building 
other  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  only  refuge  of  the  kind  in  Connecticut,  yet 
Pennsylvania  has  several  (two  within  the  city  limits 
of  Philadelphia),  and  Massachusetts  has  five  State 
hospitals,  besides  private  institutions  of  a  like  nature. 
Still,  until  the  State  officials  consent  to  build  these 
additional  hospitals,  charity  seems  to  demand  that 
this  one  should  be  used  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  is, 
therefore,  overcrowded,  and  chronic  patients  are 
forced  into  a  separate  building — a  bad  arrangement, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

With  this  radical  defect — owing,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, to  no  fault  of  the  superintendent,  Dr. 
Shew,  or  the  painstaking  board  of  trustees,  but  to  a 
negligent  senate — the  Connecticut  Hospital  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  sanitation  can  do.  There 
is  a  good  water-supply,  every  ward  containing  a 
supply-pipe,  and  150  ft.  of  hose  always  attached  and 
in  place.  Two  large  reservoirs  are  connected  with 
the  hospital  by  a  6-in.  cast-iron  main  ;  the  upper 
reservoir  is  164  ft.  above  the  first-floor  level  of  the 
hospital,  and  water  can  be  thrown  above  any  portion 
of  the  roof.  A  6-inch  line  of  pipe  extends  around 
the  building,  with  twenty-four  hydrants  placed  at 
equidistant  points.  [The  failure  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  these  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the 
Minnesota  Hospital,  burnt  a  few  years  ago.] 

All  ventilating  flues  are  carried  in  brick  out  of  the 
roof  as  separate  chimneys.  Pure  air  is  supplied  to 
each  stack  by  flue-boxes  leading  directly  out   of 


doors.  In  the  sitting-room,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  corridors,  a  direct  radiator  is  fixed,  which  may 
be  used  in  cold  weather.  The  ventilating  flues 
extend  from  near  the  floor  in  every  room  up  and  out 
of  the  roof,  as  mentioned  above.  Fans  are  not  in 
use,  as  there  are  two  large  open  fireplaces.  The 
*  Mott '  improved  cast-iron  bath  tub  is  used  in  the 
bath-rooms.  There  is  hot  and  cold  water  supply, 
and  the  *  McFarland '  patent  waste  and  overflow. 
A  steam  fire-proof  drying  closet  opens  from  each 
bath-room.  The  w.c.'s  are  furnished  with  two  cast- 
iron  stationary  hoppers,  flushed  automatically  with  a 
gallon  of  water  from  a  *  McFarland  Automatic 
Flushing  Tank.'  The  discharge  occurs  every  two 
minutes.  Th*^  slop-hoppers  and  urinals  have  the 
same  automatic  supply.  B  ewer's  traps  are  used  on 
all  waste-pipes.  The  main  soil-pipes  are  of  hca\7 
cast-iron,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  complete 
circulation  of  air  is  maintained.  There  seems  to  be 
no  trouble  caused  by  escape  of  foul  air  from  the 
joints.  All  the  external  walls  consist  of  an  8-inch 
outer  wall,  a  4-inch  air  space,  and  an  8-inch  inner 
wall.  The  t*'o  walls  are  bound  together  by  gal- 
vanised iron  clamps.  The  floors  are  of  hard  maple, 
planed,  tongued,  and  grooved. 

As  I  have  said,  our  superintendents  are  mosdy 
men  of  large  practical  experience  and  level-headed 
sanitarians.  They  make  a  study  of  the  problem, 
and  the  result  can  be  seen  by  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  minds  to  understand.  As  an  example  of 
their  legislation,  I  clip  some  items  from  the  reso- 
lutions passed  in  1851 — and  which  have  never  been 
ahered — by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents in  the  United  States  : — 

1.  Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  in  the 
country,  not  within  less  than  two  miles  of  a  large 
town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

2.  No  hospital  for  the  insane,  however  limited  its 
capacity,  should  have  less  than  fifty  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  At  least 
100  should  be  possessed  by  every  State  hospital,  or 
other  institution,  for  200  patients. 

3.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  i  ,000  gallons 
of  water  daily  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest 
parts  of  the  building. 

5.  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be 
treated  in  one  building  is  250,  while  200  is  a  prefer- 
able maximum. 

9.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the 
confinement  of  patients,  or  as  their  lodging-rooms 
that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

10.  No  class  of  room  should  ever  be  constructed 
without  some  kind  of  window  in  each,  communicating 
directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

18.  The  departments  for  washing  clothing,  &c, 
should  be  detached  from  the  hospital  building. 

19.  The  drainage  should  be  underground,  and  all 
the  inlets  to  the  sewers  should  be  properly  secured 
to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

20.  All  hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an 
abundance  of  pure  fresh  air  from  the  external  atmo- 
sphere over  pipes  or  plates  containing  steam  under 
low  pressure  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
at  the  boiler  does  not  exceed  212®  P.,  and  placed  in 
the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  building  to  be  heated. 

23.  All  water-closets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  of  indestructible  materials,  be  simple  in  their 
arrangements,  and  have  a  strong  downward  ventila- 
tion connected  with  them.  It  was  also  unanimously 
resolved  at  this  meeting  that  *  a  complete  system  cjf 
forced  ventilation  in  connection  w|th  the  heating  is 
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indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  hospital, 
and  that  no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this 
object  thoroughly  can  be  deemed  either  misplaced 
or  injudicious.' 

These  gentlemen  are  fond  of  studying  the  systems 
of  other  countries  also,  and  profiting,  if  possible, 
thereby.  Dr.  Shew  visited  the  English  asylums  in 
1878,  and  says  that  less  attention  is  paid  to  heating 
and  ventilation  there  than  with  us.  One  superin- 
tendent told  him  frankly  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
ventilation  or  its  principles,  as  that  belonged  to  the 
engineer.  The  Sanitary  Record,  however,  has 
doubtless  since  then  convinced  such  overseers  of 
their  error. 

I  have  thus  instanced  three  of  our  leading  hos- 
pitals as  fair  types  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
and  in  so  doing  have  given  them  more  than  their 
share  of  space.  I  pass  quickly  to  the  next  branch 
of  the  topic. 

Almost  every  community  now  has  its  *  poor- 
house.'  Either  the  city,  town,  or  States  is  obliged 
to  look  after  paupers.  Social  Science  has  brought 
this  about  What  has  its  handmaiden  done  ?  I 
can,  of  course,  only  speak  most  generally,  but  I 
shall  not  be  contradicted  when  I  say  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  within  the  last  decade 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
inmates  of  our  almshouses.  The  following  is  the 
observation  of  a  Bostonian  examiner,  who  was  sent 
out,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  suburban  poor-houses  around  the  great  New 
England  city.  1  have  put  his  language  into  a  con- 
densed form  of  my  own. 

Some  places,  as  Chelsea  and  Somerville,  have  no 
poor-houses  of  their  own,  but  support  their  indoor 
paupers  in  the  buildings  of  other  cities.  Through 
charity  relief  associations  they  aid  the  paupers  of 
their  districts  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  provided 
homes  if  they  have  none.  This  they  find  a  cheaper 
method  than  sending  them  to  the  almshouse.  At 
Maiden  there  is  ample  provision  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion, the  food  is  good,  and  everything  is  scrupulously 
dean.  The  only  objectionable  feature  are  the 
feather-beds,  which  are  not  so  health-preserving  as 
other  sorts.  There  is  a  complete  bath-room,  into 
which  those  who  enter  the  house  for  the  first  time 
are  hurried.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  pure  well,  and  such  a  thing  as 
contamination  has  never  been  known.  The  closets 
are  well  ventilated  and  trapped,'  and  the  sewage  is 
carried  to  a  pit  some  200  yards  distant,  from  which 
it  is  taken  at  frequent  intervals  and  composted  for 
use  on  the  farm.  The  able-bodied  paupers  work  on 
this  farm,  which  supplies  its  own  vegetables. 

The  Cambridge  Almshouse  is  described  as  a  model. 
The  beds  are  ticks  well  filled  with  straw,  which  is 
changed  once  a  month.  The  Newton  house  is  the 
only  one  of  all  those  surrounding  Boston  where  the 
old  privies  are  still  in  use.  This  institution  has  a 
farm  of  sixty-eight  acres,  and  the  enterprising  super- 
intendent sold,  last  year,  i,ooo  dols.  worlh  of  produce 
from  it,  outside  of  what  was  used  by  the  inmates 
themselves.  He  maUes  the  boast  that  he  supports 
the  paupers  of  Newton  at  1*44  dols.  per  caput  a 
week,  a  thing  which  no  other  superintendent  has 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

Occasionally,  we  hear  of  a  large  poorhouse  still  in 
a  state  of  unhealthfulness.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
condition  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  which 
might,  and  which  should  be,  one  of  the  leading 
charitable  institutions  in  the  world.    It  is  now  a 


mass  of  impurity  ;  but  the  local  papers  are  thunder- 
ing their  editorials  against  its  managers,  and  reform 
is  already  on  the  way  towards  its  relief.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
last  long  nowadays  in  this  country  at  least 

I  believe  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  large 
penitentiaries  is  now  excellent  They  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  State  Commissioners,  who,  when 
they  are  honest  men  as  well  as  politicians,  are  very 
careful  to  do  their  best  towards  correcting  all  pos- 
sible mistakes.  The  Pennsylvania  Commissioners, 
for  instance,  in  referring  to  their  annual  visit  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  report  that  the  cells  are  well 
ventilated,  and  that  the  plumbing  has  been  done  in 
the  most  complete  and  workmanhke  manner. 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  these  same  gentlemen, 
the  authorities  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Harrisburg  have  had  all  the  water-closets  on  the 
premises  carefully  renovated.  Perhaps  the  chief 
source  of  complaint  against  most  prisons  is  the 
absence  of  perfect  ventilation.  There  are  in  too 
many  buildings  of  this  kind  separate  fires  in  each 
room,  and  the  smoke  nuisance,  as  a  consequence,  is 
considerable.  All  prisons  are  very  careful  in  seeing 
that  the  inmates  are  kept  clean  by  frequent  wash- 
ings. 

But  it  is  our  country  gaols  which  need  the  reforms 
which  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the  larger 
penitentiaries  and  hospitals.  I  give  below  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  Illinois  hotbeds  of  vice,  ordinarily 
called  gaols  ;  and  although  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  rather  worse  than  the  average, 
they  are  still  common  enough  to  draw  down  upon 
them  sanitary  condemnation  and  sanitary  reform. 

In  one  of  these  gaols  the  cells  are  very  small, 
absolutely  dark,  and  with  no  ventilation  whatever. 
The  windows  are  a  mockery  :  they  are  so  heavily 
grated  that  neither  air  nor  light  can  enter.  The 
corridor  is  two  feet  wide  around  the  cells,  on  the 
four  sides.  In  another  there  are  no  privy  seats,  no 
water,  no  furniture,  no  conveniences,  no  special  cells 
for  female  prisoners  /  These  gaols  are  stifling  in 
summer  and  desperately  cold  in  winter.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  these  horrible  abodes  is  burnt  down, 
which  is  a  double  blessing  to  the  community, 
because  a  pest  is  thereby  got  rid  of,  and  a  better 
building  is  put  up  in  its  place.  Other  gaols  in  this 
State  are  described  as  being  dank  and  poisonous, 
with  rotting  floors  and  walls.  The  deaths  are,  of 
course,  innumerable ;  but  one  shudders  to  think  of 
the  spiritual  deaths  which  these  hellish  places 
engender — places  which  should  be  reformatories, 
and  lighted  with  the  light  of  a  beneficent  charity. 

The  pen  of  a  Dickens  and  the  heart  of  a  Howard 
are  needed  to  accomplish  reform  in  such  desolation. 
The  Illinois  commissioners  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes ;  and  let  us 
hope  that  before  many  years  their  endeavours,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  workers,  may  be  crowned 
with  success. 


Brompton  Oratory.— The  artificial  lighting  of  the 
new  Oratory  at  Brompton,  which  was  opened  recently  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  has  been  effected  by  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Company,  of  Westminster,  with  the  *  Albo 
Carbon'  Light. 

Martyrs  to  Cleanliness.— Twelve  out  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  Bromsgrove  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  have  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  having  suggested  that  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  baths  shoald  stand  over  for  six  months. 
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THE   BEaiSTBAB-QENEBAL'S   LAST 
QUABTBBLY   BETUBN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar-General  has  just  issued  his  usual 
quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  statistics  relating  to 
marriages  are  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1883,  nnd 
those  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  The  marriage-rate 
showed  a  very  slight  increase  upon  that  recorded  in 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  ;  the  birth- 
rate and  the  death-rate  were  considerably  below 
their  respective  averages.  At  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  the  mean  temperature  during  the 
quarter  was  43*^*4,  and  exceeded  by  no  less  than  4°7 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  113 
years.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  4*64  inches,  and 
was  rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  below  the 
average  amount. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1883  the  marriages 
of  123,648  persons  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  183  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
to  be  rather  more  than  twenty- seven  millions  of  per- 
sons in  the  middle  of  this  year.  This  marriage- 
rate,  though  slightly  above  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
below  the  mean  rate  in  the  same  period  of  the  ten 
years  1873-82. 

The  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were 
224,694,  and  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  33  2  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  This  birth-r^ite 
was  lower  than  that  recorded  in  the  first  quarter  of 


any  year  since  1850.  In  the  several  counties  the 
birth-rate  ranged  from  244  in  Rutlandshire,  25-3  in 
Herefordshire,  and  26*5  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  377 
in  Staffordshire,  ^yt)  in  Durham,  and  38*2  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. The  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter,  or 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was  92,597.  From 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  it  appears  that  45492 
emigrants  embarked  during  last  quarter  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  emi- 
gration officers  are  stationed.  Distributing  those 
whose  nationality  was  undistinguished,  and  exclud- 
ing foreigners,  the  emigrants  of  British  origin  were 
37,829,  including  25,758  English,  4,279  Scotch,  and 
7,792  Irish.  The  proportions  of  British  emigrants 
last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the  respective  populations 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
949  from  England,  1,107  from  Scotland,  and  1,573 
from  Ireland.  Compared  with  the  proportions  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1883,  emigration  last 
quarter  showed  a  decline  in  each  of  the  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

It  appears,  from  returns  published  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  the  average  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1884  was  723,403,  of  whom 
186,606  received  indoor  and  536767  outdoor  rcliet 
The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of 
pauper  relief  last  quarter  showed  a  decline  from  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1883. 

The  deaths  of  132,097  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  corresponding  to  an  annual  rate  of  19*5  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate 
was  as  much  as  37  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  cor- 
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responding  period  of  the  ten  years  1874-83,  and  was 
considerably  lower  than  in  any  winter  Quarter  since 
the  civil  registration  of  births  and  deatns  was  first 
established  in  1837.  This  exceptionally  low  rate 
implies  that  no  fewer  than  33,600  persons  survived 
the  three  months  ending  March  last,  who  would 
have  died  had  the  death-rate  corresponded  with  the 
average  rate  in  the  46  preceding  March  quarters. 
In  the  various  counties  the  death-rates  ranged  from 
15-9  in  Westmoreland,  16*4  in  Dorsetshire,  and  16-5 
in  Sussex,  to  21*8  in  Lancashire,  226 in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  22*9  in  Cornwall.  In  the  urban  districts, 
comprising  the  chief  towns  and  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  nearly  sixteen-and-a-half  mil- 
lions, the  death-rate  last  quarter  averaged  20*5  per 
1,000 ;  in  the  remaining,  or  rural,  population  of 
about  ten  millions  and  three  quarters,  the  rate  of 
mortality  did  not  exceed  i8'o  per  1,000.  These 
urban  and  rural  rates  were  respectively  4*1  and  3*2 
per  i,ooobelow  their  average  rates  in  the  ten  preced- 
ing corresponding  quarters. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns,  in- 
cluding London,  and  having  an  estimated  population 
of  8,762,354  persons,  the  death-rate  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  averaged  2ri  per  1,000,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  06  the  general  urban  rate.  While  the 
death-rate  did  not  exceed  20*4  in  London,  it  aver- 
aged 21*8  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  17-5  in  Derby,  18*4  in 
Bradford,  and  18*5  in  Portsmouth,  to  247  in  Preston, 
25*1  in  Oldham,  and  27*8  in  Manchester.  The 
death-rates  at  different  ages  in  these  twenty-eight 
towns  showed  the  usual  wide  divergence ;  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  infants  in 
these  towns,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths 
under  one  year  of  age  to  1,000  births,  ranged  from 
87  in  Portsmouth  to  186  in  Oldham  ;  that  the  death- 
rate  among  persons  a^ed  between  one  and  sixty 
years  was  only  9-9  in  Bristol,  but  as  much  as  187  in 
Manchester ;  and  that  among  persons  aged  upwards 
of  sixty  years  the  rate  of  mortality  ranged  from  6o-6 
in  Norwich  to  97  6  in  Halifax. 

The  132,097  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during 
last  quarter  included  30,143  of  infants  under  one 
year  of  age,  66,316  of  children  and  adults  aged  be- 
tween one  and  sixty  years,  and  35)638  of  persons 
aged  sixty  years  and  upwards.  Infant  mortality  was 
equal  to  134  per  1,000  births,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  correspond- 
ing quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  the 
proportion  of  infant  mortality  averaged  139  per 
1,000  ;  it  was  135  in  London,  and  averaged  142  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  87  and  105  in  Portsmouth  and  Derby, 
to  173  in  Manchester,  and  186  in  Oldham.  The 
death-rate  in  England  and  Wales,  both  among 
children  and  adults,  was  considerably  below  the 
average. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  included  13,552 
which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases ; 
of  the*e,  3,265  resulted  from  scarlet  fever,  3,034  from 
whooping-cough,  2,516  from  measles,  1,671  from 
*  fever '  (including  typhus,  enteric  fever,  and  also 
simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  continued  fever), 
1.48 1  from  diarrhoea,  1,270  from  diphtheria,  and  315 
from  smallp'>x.  These  13,552  deaths  were  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  2  00  per  1,000,  against  an  average 
rate  of  2*55  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding 
quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  this 
lymotic  rate  averaged  2-64  last  quarter,  and  ranged 


from  0*84  and  0*90  in  Halifax  and  Bradford,  to  4*00 
in  Manchester,  and  471  in  Leeds.  In  fifty  other 
large  town  districts  this  zymotic  deaih-rate  averaged 
2*i6  per  1,000,  while  in  the  remaining  or  rural  por- 
tion of  the  country  it  did  not  exceed  1*62  per  1,000. 

Scarlet  fever  was  ihe  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  first  quaner  of 
1884.  The  3,265  deaths  referred  to  this  disease 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  048  per  1,000 ; 
which  was,  however,  considerably  below  the  average 
rate  in  the  ten  preceding  March  quarters.  In  the 
twenty-eight  towns  the  highest  scarlet  fever  death- 
rates  were  172  in  Sheffield  and  2*94  in  Leeds  ; 
among  the  fifty  other  large  towns  the  rate  was  equal 
to  2'8o  in  Middlesbrough,  y^j  in  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  and  474  in  Wigan.  The  3,034  fatal  cases  of 
whooping-cough  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
045  per  i,ocx3,  against  an  average  rate  of  063  in  the 
March  quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The 
highest  death-rates  from  this  disease  last  quarter  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  were  no  in  London,  P12  in 
Huddersfield,  and  i  69  in  Bolton.  The  deaths  re- 
ferred to  measles  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of 
0'37  per  1,000,  which  was  very  slightly  below  the 
average  ;  among  the  twenty-ei^ht  towns  the  measles 
death-rate  was  equal  to  1*87  in  Portsmouth  and  2*29 
in  Oldham.  Among  the  fifty  other  large  towns  the 
highest  rates  of  mortality  from  measles  were  1*89  in 
Bury  and  264  in  Macclesfield.  The  death-rate  from 
'fever'  was  equal  to  0*25  per  1,000,  being  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters  ;  it  averaged  026  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns,  and  was  highest  in  Liverpool, 
Cardiff,  and  Blackburn.  Among  the  fifty  other 
large  towns  the  fever-rate  was  highest  in  Wigan, 
Chester,  and  Ystrady fod  wg.  The  fatality  of  diarrhoeal 
diseases  was  much  below  the  average.  The  1,270 
deaths  from  diphtheria  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*19 
per  1,000,  which  very  considerably  exceeded  the 
average,  and  was  higher  than  that  recorded  in  any 
quarter  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Among  the 
larj^e  towns,  this  disease  showed  the  largest  propor- 
tional fatality  in  Leeds,  Sunderland,  C<rdiff,  and 
Hull.  Of  the  315  fatal  cases  of  smallpox  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  last  quarter,  205 
occurred  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  including  60  in 
London,  54  in  Birmingham,  52  in  Sunderland,  and 
29  in  Liverpool. 

The  causes  of  119,607,  or  90*5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter, 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners, 
and  7,349,  or  5*6  per  cent.,  by  coroners  in  inquest 
cases.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  5,141,  or  3*9 
per  cent,  were  not  certified.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  v^  per 
cent.,  whereas  it  avera>»ed  4*5  per  cent,  in  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  in  the  twenty-seven  large  provincial  towns 
averaged  3*4  per  cent.,  and  showed  the  largest  ex- 
cess in  Hull,  Wolverhampton,  and  Halifax. 


How  would  the  ladies  of  the  present  day  like  this  edict, 
which  in  1770  was  solemnly  passed  and  duly  registered  in 
France  under  Louis  XV.,  to  be  adopted  in  England  ? 
'  Whosoever,  by  means  of  red  or  white  paint,  pei%imes, 
essences,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  cotton  wool,  iron 
corsets,  hoops,  shoes  with  high  heels,  or  false  hips,  shall 
seek  to  endce  into  the  bands  of  marriase  any  male  subject 
of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  prosecuted  tor  witchcraft,  and 
declared  incapable  of  matnmony.*  (^qqqI^ 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of 
proceedings,  ami  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


SMALL-POX  IN  LONDON,  AND  PUBLIC 
VACCINATION. 

[The  following  figures  have  been  in  type  some  time, 
and  their  immediate  interest  has  perhaps,  to  a  large  extent, 
evaporated.  But  the  results  brought  out  by  a  detailed 
and  personal  inquiry  into  each  of  the  deaths  in  a  particular 
year  of  so-called  *  vaccinated  '  children  in  London  are  so 
striking  and  suggestive  that  we  think  it  well,  even  now, 
to  place  them  upon  record.  Moreover,  the  teachings  of 
the  inquiry  may  be  of  particular  value  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  metropolis  is  threatened  with  another  outbreak 
of  small-pox.] 

Some  useful  reflections  may  be  deduced  from  a  report 
of  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  result  of  some  inquiries  made  under  his  direction 
into  the  relative  protective  influence  of  one  or  another 
sort  of  vaccination  current  in  the  metropolis.  It  was 
evidently  important,  if  only  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  to  learn  how  far  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  amongst  the  vaccinated,  however  small  its 
degree,  might  be  attributable  to  any  faults  within 
the  system  of  public  vaccination  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  charged  to  administer.  For 
this  reason  Dr.  Stevens,  the  chief  vaccination  in- 
spector for  the  metropolis,  undertook,  during  the 
year  1881,  an  examination  of  all  the  small  pox 
deaths  occurring  in  the  houses  and  hospitals  of 
London,  with  inquiry  (in  which  he  was  aided  by  the 
vaccination  officers)  as  to  all  the  deaths  among 
people  alleged  to  have  been  vaccinated  or  whose 
vaccination  was  doubtful ;  and  with  more  detailed 
personal  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  people  who  were 
said  to  have  been  vaccmated  by  public  vaccinators. 
The  small-pox  mortality  of  the  year  1881  is  given 
by  Dr.  Stevens  at  2,379,  the  deaths  including  thirty- 
one  in  persons  broujjht  into  London  hospitals  from 
beyond  the  metropolis.  Of  the  2,348  deaths  of 
Londoners,  1,526  occurred  in  hospitals,  822  in  the 
homes  of  the  patients ;  being  65  and  35  per  cent, 
respectively.  Of  the  gross  2,379  persons  who  died, 
678  were  taken  ill  while  resident  in  the  urtion  or 
parish  in  which  they  were  born  ;  the  remaininjj 
1,701  were  not  so  resident  at  the  time  of  their 
attack.  Out  of  the  2,579  deaths,  children  under  15 
numbered  1,125,  o*"  "o^  quite  hnlf  the  total  number; 
children  under  10  numbered  953  ;  under  5,  607. 

Formerly  'in  the  twenty  years  before  1871,  when 
public  vaccination  was  gratuitously  provided,  but 
when  compulsion  was  little  more  than  nomii-al, 
more  than  half  the  deaths  from  small-pox  that 
occurred  in  London  were  of  children  under  their 
fifth  year.  In  the  ten  years,  1851-60.  these  chil- 
dren contributed  59-5  per  cent,  to  the  all-age  small- 
pox mortality  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  1861-70 
they  contributed  54*3  per  cent.  In  the  year  1881 
(when  not  quite  half  the  deaths  were  contributed  by 


children  under  15),  children  under  5  contributed 
only  27*8  deaths  to  every  100  deaths  from  small-pox 
in  the  metropolis.  These  figures  show  that  it  is 
especially  to  the  advantage  of  children  that  vacci- 
nation has  been  made  compulsory.  For  in  the  year 
1 88 1  the  un vaccinated  suffered  from  small-pox  im- 
mensely in  excess  of  the  vaccinated  ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes,  observable  at  every  age, 
being  most  observable  at  younger  ages.  Considering 
especially  the  small-pox  mortality  among  children 
under  10  in  the  vaccinated  compared  with  the  un- 
vaccinated.  Dr.  Buchanan  observes  that  in  1881  the 
small-pox  deaths  of  London  among  children  under 
this  age  were — {a)  782  deaths  among  the  55,000  who 
had  not  been  vaccinated  ;  {b)  125  deaths  among  the 
861,000  who  had  been  vaccinated.  Upon  equal  num- 
bers of  the  two  classes,  therefore,  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  among  the  unvaccinated  was  about  a 
hundredfold  the  mortality  from  small- pox  among  the 
vaccinated.  This  degree  of  protection  was  given  to 
children  under  ten  by  the  average  current  vaccination 
of  London. 

London  vaccination,  however,  has  to  be  considered 
as  being  of  divers  sorts,  and  Dr.  Stevens*s  inquiries 
have  taken  account  of  these.  The  125  children 
under  ten  who  died  of  small-pox  after  an  alleged 
vaccination  have  to  be  reduced  to  1 1 7  by  deduction 
of  those  who  were  discovered  on  his  personal  in- 
quiry not  to  have  been  vaccinated  at  all,  or  to  have 
been  *  unsuccessfully  *  vaccinated  ;  and  this  number 
117  divides  into  82  vaccinated  by  private  prac- 
titioners, and  35  vaccinated  by  public  vaccinators. 
Of  these  latter  it  turned  out  upon  inquiry  that  I3 
had  never  been  vaccinated  until  after  they  had  been 
exposed  to  small-pox  infection,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  protect  them  against  catching  the  disease  and  too 
late  to  modify  its  virulence.  There  remained  23  in- 
stances, and  only  23,  in  which  the  question  arose— 
*  Why  did  public  vaccination  fail  to  protect  from 
death  by  small-pox  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
life  .'* '  Dr.  Stevens's  notes  enable  a  reply  to  be 
given  to  this  question  in  the  case  of  a  good  many 
of  the  children,  and  they  show  to  what  small  dimen- 
sions the  failure  of  public  vaccination  has  dwindle<1. 
The  record  of  small-pox  deaths  among  children 
under  ten  vaccinated  by  public  vaccinators  proves 
to  be  made  up — {a)  of  two  cases  that  could  not  be 
traced,  and  in  almost  equal  numbers  by  (Jb)  cases 
where  the  child  was  ill  of  some  independent  disease 
before  the  occurrence  of  what  was  registered  as 
small-pox  (in  a  few  it  is  doubtful  whether  small-pox 
was  present  at  all),  and  {c)  cases  carrying  scanty 
and  imperfect  marks  on  their  arms  though  done  by 
the  public  vaccinator.  There  was  one  child,  and 
only  one,  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  vaccination 
had  apparently  been  performed  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  the  instructions,  and  yet  had  died  of 
small-pox  contracted  while  it  was  in  its  usual 
health.  That  there  should  be  a  stray  case  of  the 
last  kind  is  no  wonder.  Such  cases  find  their  parallel 
in  those  occasional  instances  where  small- p>ox  itsdf 
attacks  a  person  even  severely,  and  yet  leaves  bim 
liable  to  death  from  a  second  attack  of  the  same 
disease  after  a  few  years'  interval  We  may  ascribe, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  35  deaths — but  only  a  small 
part  of  this  very  small  number — to  unsatisfactory 
quality  of  vaccination,  as  done  in  some  instances  by 
public  vaccinators.  But  the  very  great  bulk  of  the 
vaccinations  performed  by  public  vaccinators  have 
been  protective  against  death  by  small-pox  doring 
the  recent  epidemic,  and  the  crediuble  accouot 
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which  Dr.  Stevens  brings  from  inspection  of  their 
actual  work  is  endorsed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
death  returns. 

Discussing  the  extent  to  which  London  children 
have  profited  by  vaccination  during  the  recent 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  Dr.  Buchanan  observes  that 
in  1 88 1  among  the  55,000  children  who  had  not 
been  vaccinated,  there  were  782  deaths  from  small- 
pox ;  among  the  861,000  children  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  that  there  were  125  deaths  from  small- 
pox. 

If  the  London  children  under  10  who  were  un- 
vaccinated  had  had  the  protection  which  the  current 
vaccination  gives,  not  782  of  them,  but  at  the  out- 
side nine^  would  have  died  of  small-pox  during  the 
year.  If  the  861,000  vaccinated  children  had  died 
at  the  rate  of  the  55,000  unvaccinated,  we  should 
be  confronted  with  an  additional  12,000  and  more 
deaths  from  small- pox.  occurring  during  the  year  in 
the  London  population  under  10  years  of  age. 

This  saving:  of  life  was  essentially  the  effect  of 
vaccination.  The  children  under  10  living  in  London 
and  having  been  vaccinated  at  the  public  expense 
number  about  430^000.  If  the  rate  of  death  which 
prevailed  among  the  unvaccinated  children  of  London 
had  prevailed  also  among  this  section  of  the  vacci- 
nated, then,  among  these  vaccinated  children  there 
would  have  been  more  than  6,ooo  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  188 1.  But  out  of  these  children,  being  in 
chief  part  children  of  poorer  class,  what  was  the 
number  of  deaths  that  actually  did  occur  from  small- 
pox 1  Not  six  thousand,  nor  one  thousand,  but  at 
the  outside  thirty-five  ;  more  truly  twenty-three,  for 
twelve  of  them  were  not  vaccinated  till  small-pox 
had  actually  taken  hold  on  their  bodies.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  any  greater  exposure  to  small-pox 
undergone  by  the  poorer  half  of  the  vaccinated 
community,  the  poorer  half  had  actually  less 
mortality  from  small-pox  among  its  children  than 
the  richer  half ;  and  the  allegation  that  the  escape 
of  the  vaccinated  from  death  by  small- pox  was  due 
to  any  smaller  risk  of  small-pox  infection  encoun- 
tered by  the  vaccinated  as  compared  with  the  un- 
vaccinated may  be  confidently  set  aside. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  this  saving  of  life 
by  vaccination  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Vaccination  Acts  of  1867  and  1871. 
The  same  operation  of  these  Acts  is  manifested  in 
the  change  in  the  age  of  people  who  die  from  small- 
pox in  London.  In  the  two  periods  of  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  1871,  59  and  54  per  cent., 
more  than  half,  of  the  total  small-pox  mortality  was 
borne  by  children  under  five  years  old :  now  only 
'28  per  cent,  little  more  than  a  quarter,  of  the  total 
small-pox  mortality  falls  upon  such  children. 

In  London,  in  1881,  twelve  deaths  were  registered 
as  from  *  cow-pox '  and  disease  occurring  after 
vaccination.  Inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  several 
deaths  showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  erysipelas  :  derived  from  one 
or  other  source  and  seldom  even  dating  from  the 
vaccination.  But  even  supposing  all  the  twelve 
deaths  had  been  justly  attributable  to  vaccination, 
and  had  been  unavoidable  results  of  vaccination, 
then  twelve  lives  lost  by  vaccination  have  paid  for 
the  gain  of  12,000  children's  lives  that  would,  but 
for  vaccination,  have  been  sacrificed  to  small-pox. 
not  to  mention  any  gain  of  security  after  childhood, 
afforded  by  vaccination  in  infancy.  The  price  has 
not,  in  truth,  been  so  high  as  this  ;  but  the  complete 


abolition  of  every  such  drawback  to  vaccination  is 
the  aim  of  everyone  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
th?  operation. 

» 

WATEB    BATES. 

The  question  of  water  rates  seems  to  excite  more 
interest  than  ever.  In  the  metropolis  an  association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interest  of  the  ratepayers,  and  exacting  from  the 
companies  the  benefit  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Dobbs*s  case.  Cases  are  frequently  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  in  which  individual  con- 
sumers have  revolted  against  the  assessment  put 
upon  their  premises  by  the  water  companies,  and 
have  appeared  before  justices  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  assessments  reduced.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  though  not  in  all,  the  ratepayers  have  been 
successful ;  and  at  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  money  actually 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  legal  assistance 
and  the  necessary  evidence,  have  reduced  their 
water  bill  by  a  few  shillings.  This  does  not  satisfy 
them  ;  and  many  consumers  are  now  demanding,  in 
assumed  conformity  with  the  decision  in  Dobhs*s 
case,  that  the  companies  should  everywhere  make 
out  their  bills  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
premises  supplied,  as  shown  by  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion. The  companies  profess  obedience  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  do  not  seem 
in  any  hurry  to  adopt  the  rate-book  as  their 
standard.  Technically  they  are  justified  in  the 
course  they  adopt.  Dobbs's  case  docs  not  decide 
that  the  valuation  lists,  as  made  out  by  the  assess- 
ment committees,  are  binding  on  the  water  com- 
panies ;  but  only  that  water  rates  are  to  be  charged 
on  the  *  annual  value,'  which,  according  to  what 
must  now  be  accepted  as  settled  law,  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  as  *  rateable  value '  must 
be  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  poor  law  valuation  ; 
biit  the  calculation  need  not  necessarily  be  made 
by  the  same  persons.  The  water  companies  are 
not  at  present  bound  to  accept  the  valuation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Assessment  Committee  as  final, 
but  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  valuation  for  them- 
selves, and  in  case  of  dispute  to  have  the  value 
of  the  premises  determined  by  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate or  two  justices.  Mr.  Torrens  proposes  to  alter 
this,  and  has  brought  in  a  Bill  to  compel  the  water 
companies  to  levy  their  water  rates  on  the  same 
annual  value  as  that  on  which  the  poor  rate  is 
charged.  The  wording  of  this  Bill  is  rather  in- 
definite, and  must  be  made  clearer  if  it  is  to  prove 
workable ;  but  the  principle  is  intelligible  enough. 
Whether  the  change  ought  to  be  made  is  another 
matter.  In  the  Metropolis  the  alteration  might 
prove  fair  enough,  as  the  Metropolis  Valuation 
Act — by  its  machinery  for  revising  the  different 
local  assessments,  and  by  providing  for  a  quin- 
quennial re-valuation  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
arei — secures  that  the  valuation  of  property  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  shall  be  fairly  accu- 
rate and  fairly  equal.  Even  then  the  water  com- 
panies might  complain  of  the  change,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  expose  them  to  have  the  valuation 
unduly  lowered  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  objecting  ;  and  if  Mr.  Torrens's  Bill  is  to  become 
law  we  think  the  water  companies  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  appeal  against  any  assessment  given  to  them 
specifically  as  parties  aggrieved.  With  this  proviso 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  seems  right,  and  we  believe 
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that  it  might  work  satisfactorily  and  save  much 
vexation  and  litigation  within  the  limits  to  which  the 
Metropolis  Valuation  Act  is  applicable. 

But  outside  that  area  the  case  is  different.  Water 
companies  and  corporations  are  entitled  throughout 
the  country  to  charge  for  water  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  premises  supplied.  Whether  this 
*'  annual  value '  is  in  all  cases  the  rateable  value,  as 
decidtfd  in  Dobbs's  case,  seems  more  than  doubtful. 
And  one  case  has  come  under  our  notice — viz.,  that 
of  Doncaster — in  which  it  seems  that  under  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  local  Act  there  in  force,  the  Cor- 
poration are  entitled  to  charge  upon  the  gross  value. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  most  water  companies 
have  their  private  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  many 
of  these  Acts  authorise  the  company  to  charge  in 
ways  different  from  that  provided  by  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1847.  A  general  Act  which  obliged 
them  to  charge  on  rateable  value  might  in  many 
cases  deprive  the  companies  of  rights  which  they 
possess  at  present  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
and  which  are  valuable.  Besides  this,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  poor  law  valuation  outside  the  metro- 
polis is  by  any  means  uniformly  accurate  at  the 
present  time.  The  Union  Assessment  Act  is  sup- 
posed to  have  secured  that  valuations  within  the 
area  of  a  union  shall  be  fairly  equal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  this  has  been  secured  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  value  now  assigned  to  property  of  the  same 
class  in  different  unions  is  notorious.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  they  saw  their  way  to  reducing 
their  water  bills,  some  unions  might  not  improbably 
lower  their  valuations  considerably.  The  water 
companies  have  a  fair  right  to  object  to  have  their 
Parliamentary  charges  placed  at  the  mercy  of  local 
committees,  or  to  be  bound  as  to  the  value  of 
premises  by  what  appears  in  the  ratebook.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Dobbs  and  those  who  have 
to  pay  water  rates  ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  confiscation  and  unfairness  in  the 
proposed  changes,  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Torrens*s 
Bill,  if  not  carefully  watched,  may  have  the  effect  of 
leaving  things  in  a  state  ihat  will  be  found  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  one  in  which  they  are 
at  present. 

THE    LONDON    GOVEBNMBNT    BILL. 

Except  when  the  rate-collector  comes  round  or  his 
dust-bin  becomes  offensive,  the  average  Londoner 
knows  little,  and  ca»-es  less,  about  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  particular  district  in  which  he  happens 
to  reside.  London  itself  is  so  huge  that  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  has  become  so  attenuated  as  to 
have  practically  disappeared,  except  in  the  minds  of 
a  very  small  and  uninfluential  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  too  much  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
any  very  demonstrative  feeling  should  be  manifested 
with  regard  to  the  Home  Secretary's  London  Govern- 
ment Bill,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  except  by 
those  who  now  wield  the  power  and  wish  to  keep  it. 
The  votes  of  wardmotes  in  the  City,  carefully  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  papers,  really  go  for  nothing  as 
representing  the  general  feeling  of  the  metropoHs  on 
the  subject,  and  it  could  hardly  be  anticipated  that 
either  the  Corporation  or  the  Vestries  would  show 
much  alacrity  to  assist  in  their  own  dissolution.  The 
struggle  for  existence  of  the  powers  that  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  indifference  of  the  governed  on 
the  other,  tend  to  obscure  the  real  point  at  issue, 
which  is  of  course  the  local  government  of  the  metro- 


polis in  the  best,  most  economical,  and  most  efficient 
way. 

That  these  desiderata  are  fulfilled  at  present  few 
people  will  be  disposed  to  maintain.  It  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  gird  at  the  incapacity,  short- 
sightedness, and  lack  of  concord  on  the  pare  of  the 
thirty-nine  vestries  and  district  boards  who  now  rule 
over  the  metropolis.  Admittedly  some  sort  of  uni- 
formity in  the  local  government  of  areas  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  now  divided  by  arbitrary 
parish  boundaries,  is  required.  The  scheme  of 
separate  municipalities  for  divisions  of  London  would 
no  doubt  be  found  impracticable,  since  the  various 
districts  are  so  interwoven  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dissociate  their  interests.  The  only  practical 
way  of  dealing  w.th  the  subject  is  to  have  one 
central  council  made  up  of  representatives  directly 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality,  which 
shall  administer  for  the  common  good  all  matters 
in  which  the  metropolis  at  large  has  a  common  con- 
cern. It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  any  such 
council,  however  industrious  or  well-meaning,  could 
efficiently  supervise  all  the  details  of  the  sanitary 
government  of  4,000,000  of  people  scattered  over 
an  area  of  122  square  miles.  Obviously  the  more 
local  duty  of  regulation  must  be  delegated  to  some 
other  authority  in  relation  with,  but  10  a  certain  ex- 
tent independent  of,  the  central  authority.  Whether 
these  district  councils  should  possess  powers  of 
action  of  their  own  motion,  or  should  merely  act  as 
local  committees  of  the  central  board,  is  a  very 
debateable  point,  and  one  which  needs  much  grave 
consideration  ;  but  that  •  here  should  be  an  authority 
with  powers  of  controlling,  and  the  will  to  exercise 
that  power,  is  obviously  essential  to  secure  uniformity 
and  to  prevent  needless  waste. 

The  Home  Secretary's  Bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  London  deals  with  these  complicated  pro- 
blems in  a  manner  which  on  the  whole  must  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  and  just.  Probably  not 
even  the  most  advanced  socialist  would  desire  that 
the  ancient  Corporation,  with  its  glorious  traditions, 
should  be  absolutely  swept  away  ia  favour  of  a 
brand-new  council,  with  no  history  to  boast  of.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  admittedly  per- 
formed some  very  useful  functions,  but  it  suffers  by 
not  being  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The 
proposal  to  transfer  bodily  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  that  Board  to  the  new  council  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  appreciation  by  the  Government 
of  the  worth  and  business  capacity  of  the  Board. 

The  City  Corporation,  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  City  was  created  for  them,  and  not  they  for  the 
City,  have  determined  to  fight  the  Bill — in  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Mayor — *  line  by  line.'  The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  have  -  been  more  reasonable. 
They  agree  in  the  necessity  of  one  central  municipal 
government  having  jurisdiction  for  the  whole  metro- 
polis, but  they  think  that  the  existing  local  govern- 
ment, by  vestries  or  some  similar  bodies,  should  be 
continued,  though  in  a  revised  and  readjusted  shape. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  views  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  If  the 
local  authorities  are  to  be  mere  committees  of  the 
central  council,  with  no  independent  powers  of 
their  own,  delays,  friction,  and  recrimination  will  be 
sure  to  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that,  to  leave  local  authorities  as  they  are, 
merely  placing  the  nominal  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  body,  will  be  to  provoke  a  stn^;gle 
for  supremacy  between  the  two^The  remedy  viE 
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probably  be  found  in  the  complete  readjustnient  and 
multiplication  of  the  existing  local  districts,  which 
have  been  formed  on  no  sort  of  plan,  and  which 
present  every  diversity  of  area,  population,  and 
density.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  the  praise- 
worthy object  of  keeping  his  Bill  as  free  from  de- 
hateable  matter  as  possible,  leaves  all  questions  of 
readjustment  and  redistribution  of  area  to  be  settled 
by  the  new  central  council  which  he  proposes  to 
create. 

Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  It  creates  a  new  central  council  of  240 
members  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Corporation.  On  this  council,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Common  Council,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  to  be  appointed,  the 
balance  of  the  240  members  being  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  existing  sanitary  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  their  area  and  population.  Later,  the 
whole  of  the  240  are  to  be  directly  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  To  this  central  council  will  be  trans- 
ferred all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  vestries, 
and  other  local  authorities  now  rulmg  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  district  councils,  which  are  to  be  elected 
m  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  central 
council,  will  supervise  local  matters,  but  will  have  no 
power  of  doing  more  than  is  delegated  to  them  by 
the  latter.  The  exact  d'ltie-i  to  be  performed  by  the 
district  councils  are  to  be  settled  by  the  central 
council  when  it  has  got  to  work.  The  Lord  Mayor 
is  to  be  continued  with  apparently  undiminished 
grandeur  ;  but  there  will  be  no  more  aldermen  and 
only  one  sheriff.  London  is  to  be  made  a  separate 
county  by  itself.  The  other  parts  of  the  Bill  are 
more  or  less  detail,  and  do  not  affect  the  main  point. 

So  large  a  measure  of  reform  will  necessarily 
meet  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  a  variety 
of  quarters,  and  this  opposition,  even  if  not 
serious  in  itself,  will  no  doubt  prove  collectively  a 
considerable  drag  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill  We 
arc  not  without  hope,  however,  that  its  main  prin- 
ciple will  be  found  to  approve  itself  to  a  clear 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has 
already  commended  itself  to  all  those  who  study  its 
provisions  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  a  mere 
parochial  one.  That  London  should  so  long  have 
been  municipally  disorganised  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  somewhat  shameful  fact  As  Lord  John  Russell 
once  remarked,  *  There  is  no  reason  why  municipal 
reform  should  stop  short  at  Temple  Bar.'  It  is 
idle  to  argue  that  the  present  system  is  either  satis- 
factory or  creditable.  The  composition  of  the 
vestries  has,  except  in  a  few  districts  where  public 
opinion  has  recently  quickened,  steadily  retro- 
graded The  new  central  council  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  attract  men  of  a  distinctly  higher  mental 
calibre  than  those  who  now  compose  the  Corporation 
and  the  Vestries  ;  and  gradually  the  whole  tone  of 
municipal  life  will  thus  be  raised.  Economy  with 
efficiency  is  the  one  cardinal  point  to  be  aimed  at 
Nothing  can  well  be  worse  than  our  present  system, 
and  an  honest  attempt  to  raise  London  to  the  level 
of  other  great  cities  in  the  character  of  its  local 
government  merits  therefore  the  approval  and 
cordial  approbation  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

Scarlet  FEVER  forms  75percent.  of  the  cases  of  zymotic 
disease  reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  New- 
castle. 


NOTES  OF^E  MONTH. 

OVER. PRESSURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 
With  the  exception  of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  no 
question  has  of  late  received  so  much  public  attention 
as  that  of  over-pressure  in  schools.  Referring  to  the 
subject  in  a  recent  report  nn  the  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire  combined  district,  Dr.  Saunders  ob- 
serves that  quite  recently  he  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
new  and  splendidly  built  Board  school,  when  the 
schoolmistress  begged  him  to  see  if  he  could  find 
out  any  sanitary  defect,  as  there  was  scarcely  an 
afternoon  that  children  did  not  complain  of  *  faint- 
ness,'  and  had  to  sit  out  in  the  adjoining  lobby. 
There  was  no  overcrowding  of  the  schoolroom,  nor 
any  sanitary  defect  in  the  building  ;  the  *  faintness ' 
being  due,  in  Dr.  Saunders's  opinion,  to  an  over- 
strained nervous  system  in  badly- nurtured,  ill- 
clothed,  and  housed  bodies,  which,  under  more 
favourable  external  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  felt  He  thinks  that  unless  improvements  are 
made  in  the  environments  of  such  children,  mental 
fatigue  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  school  re- 
quirements increase.  Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Boiling- 
ton,  reports  that  several  instances  of  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  children,  arising 
from  over-pressure,  have  come  under  his  observa- 
tion. Such  cases  were  chiefly  found  where  the 
homes  were  wretched  and  poor,  and  the  food  in- 
sufficient and  unwholesome.  Mr.  Karkeek's  sug- 
gestion in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  April  1 5  tha 
elementary  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  Board  schoo 
is  deserving  of  every  support 


FISH    FRYING. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (see 
Sanitary  Record,  April  1884,  p.  503)  as  to  whether 
the  business  of  a  bone  and  rag  merchant  should  not 
be  classed  as  an  offensive  one  within  the  meaning  of 
section  112  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  has,  at 
least,  been  successful  in  drawing  public  attention  to 
the  subject.  Dr.  Orme  Dudfield  made  out  a  good 
case  in  support  of  his  view  that  such  a  trade  might 
usefully  be  brought  under  the  control  of  by-laws, 
though  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  failed 
to  see  the  question  in  the  same  light  Another  point 
in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  an  offensive 
trade  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  The  Braintree  lx)cal  Board  entered 
an  action  against  a  person  for  unlawfully  carrying 
on  a  noxious  and  offensive  trade — that  of  frying 
fish  for  sale— without  their  written  consent  The 
local  justices  convicted.  (See  Sanitary  Record, 
Jan.  15,  1884,  page  372.)  On  appeal  the  quarter 
sessions  held  that  the  business  was  offensive,  the 
effluvia  being  experienced  at  a  distance  of  250  yards, 
but  that  it  was  not  a  trade  prohibited  by  sect  112  of 
the  Public  Health  Act.  This  decision  has  now  been 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  We  are 
glad  to  note  this  decision.  Fish  cooked  by  frying 
is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  of  foods, 
the  addition  of  the  fatty  medium  used  for  frying 
being  the  only  element  needed  to  make  the  fish  a 
first-class  article  of  diet.  It  is  also  the  most  savoury 
method  of  preparing  fish  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion.  Although  the  odour  of  6sh-frying  may  not 
be  altogether  agreeable  to  persons  of  refined  habits 
of  life  and  fastidious  ways  of   thinking,  there  is 
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nolhing  strictly  ofifensive  m  it,  nor  ca^  we  see  how 
by  the  light  of  common  sense  it  can  be  construed 
into  a  nuisance.  Fried  fish  is  already  very  largely 
consumed  by  the  indigent  classes  of  the  community, 
and  should  be  more  so.  It  wnuJd  therefore  have 
been  much  to  be  deplored  had  the  decision  of  the 
local  justices  of  Hraintree  been  confirmed  by  the 
higher  court.  The  food  resources  of  the  English 
people  are  by  no  means  too  plentiful  or  too  varied. 


MORTUARY    REGULATIONS. 

In  his  la-^t  monthly  report  on  the  health  of  Ken- 
sington, Dr,  Orrne  Dudfield  refers  to  the  number  of 
applications  that  have  been  made  to  him  by  under- 
takers for  permission  to  remove  bodies  from  the 
mortuary  to  be  deposited  on  the  private  premises  of 
the  said  undertakers,  there  to  await  burial  All 
apphcants  for  permissiori  to  deposit  a  body  in  the 
mortuary  are  required  to  abide  by  the  vestry^s  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  mortuary.  The  third  rule 
is  to  the  effect  that  *  no  body  shall  be  removed  horn 
the  mortuary,  except  for  burial,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  then  only 
on  condition  that  it  shaU  have  been  first  enclosed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health/ 
Hitherto,  Dr.  Dudfield  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  refuse 
application  for  permission  to  remove  a  liidy  except 
for  burial,  and  has  thereby  given  offence.  In  view 
of  this,  he  asks  whether  applications  from  undertakers 
are  in  future  to  be  acceded  to,  and  likewise  whether 
he  is  to  accede  to  applications  for  permission  to 
remove  bodies  to  private  houses  irrespective  of  the 
sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  body  whilst 
awaiting  burial.  With  regard  to  undertakers,  but 
few  of  them  possess  suitable  mortuary  accommo- 
dation^  and  Dr.  Dudfield  is  informed  that  not  un- 
usually bodies  thus  removed  are,  for  the  convenience 
of  rela rives,  kept  in  a  hearse  or  deposited  in  a 
coach-house.  The  vestry  will  doubtless  experience 
little  difficulty  in  answering  Or,  Dudfield's  applica- 
tion for  instruction.  The  fact  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  bodie*;  are  removed  to  the  mortuary  for 
lack  of  proper  accommodation  outside,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  refusr^l  to  applications  for 
removal  to  private  houses,  unless  the  sanitary 
officials  are  assured  that  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
safe  keepinj^  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment. 
The  question  of  removal  by  undertakers  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect,  but  ii  seems  to  us  that 
the  ends  for  which  the  mortuary  was  erected  are 
more  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  retention  of  the 
bodies  m  the  building,  than  by  their  removal  to  the 
questionable  accommodation  afforded  by  many  of 
the  London  undertakers. 


THE  HIGH  MORTALITY  OF  PRESTO M. 
A  DEPUTATEON  from  the  Friendly  Society  and 
Trades  Unions  of  Preston,  representing  at  least 
50,000  of  the  inhabitants,  has  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Town  Council  respecting  the  mortality  in  the 
borough.  They  say  the  hi^h  daath-rate  does  not 
arise  from  bad  drainage,  or  from  an  unhealthy  posi- 
tion, as  Prestnn  is  dry  and  elevated,  being  open  to 
both  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  water  supply  is 
admirable,  food  cheap,  good,  and  abundant.  The 
memorialists  are  agreed  that  *  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief has  been  the  in  adequate  building  by-laws  in 
force  in  Preston  in  times  past^the  want  of  thorough* 


ness  in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  even  now,  and 
the  insufficiency  arid  inefficiency  of  the  staff  of 
sanitary  officers.'  They  *  have  reason  to  know  that 
in  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  of 
Preston  all  the  evils  of  what  is  known  as  jerry 
building  and  sanitary  botch  work  arc  abundantly 
exemplified  ;  the  very  situation  of  many  middens  it 
unspeakably  vile,  necessitating  their  being  emptied 
through  ordinary  living  apartments,  and  so  inviting 
contagion  and  disease*  The  use  of  ashes,  mi»ed 
with  house  refuse,  for  making  false  foundations  ii 
frequent  j  the  stench  from  noisome  manufactories  is 
sickenmg  \  the  effluvium  froni  the  gas-works  h 
noxious  and  debilitating  ;  and  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tors employed  are  not  equal  to  the  work  expected 
from  f  hem  J  In  conclusion,  the  memorialists  ^sug- 
gest  the  advisability  of  instituting  some  such  strin- 
gent official  inquiry  into  the  character  of  artisiiii' 
dwellings  in  Preston  as  is  now  being  prosecuted  in 
Birmingham  by  the  Corporation  of  that  iowil*  The 
memorial  ^vas  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee 

BLOOD-POISONING  FROM  A  DISEASED  PIC 
An   inquest   has   been   held   at  Walton    fiifimiaryf 
Cheshire,  on  the  body  of  George  Peacock,  a  wcfl- 
known  pig-butcher  in  the  distnct,  who  died  fron 
blood-poisoning  under  the  following  circumstances. 
A  pig  belonging  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
died  from  splenic  apoplexy,  and  the  deceased  cut  the 
animal  open.     During  this  operation  the  diseasewsia     ; 
communicated  to  him  by  means  "fa  scratch  in  tk     I 
arm^  and  he  died  after  three  days'  illness,    A  verdict 
in  accordance  w*ith  these  facts  was  relumed. 


MILK  ADULTERATION    AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  for  March  la^it  (p,  4So) 
we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  ihe  slow  prtj- 
gress  which  was  being  made  at  Birmingham  in 
bringing  miik  adulterators  to  justice.  A  new  chief 
inspector  of  nuisances  appears  to  have  been  since 
appointed,  and  under  his  guidance  much  moft 
activity  is  being  m an i feinted  with  reference  to  adul* 
teratton.  In  the  quarter  ended  March  31  U^ 
eighty* five  samples  of  milk  were  submitted  im 
analysis  by  the  in  spec  or,  forty- two  of  which  wen 
found  to  be  adulterated,  and  have  been  dealt  witli 
in  a  summary  manner.  On  one  day  last  month  fioea 
were  imposed  on  twelve  different  milk-seUers  for  re- 
tail ing  watered  milk,  and  on  four  others  for  sellifij? 
adulterated  butter.  The  proportion  of  adulteranti 
was  in  several  of  the  cases  extremely  large,  and  «e 
think  that  heavier  fines  might  with  advantage  tje  im- 
posed upon  these  pilfering  shopkeepers. 

SMALL- POX  AND  INFECTED  KAGS. 

Some  dropping  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  occur- 
ring at  Ugborough,  in  the  Totnes  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  which  appear  to  have  been  clearly  due  to 
infection  caught  from  rags  at  a  local  paper-roil 
There  have  already  been  four  cases  in  the  vilkfe^ 
three  of  which  were  mili-hands*  The  fourth^  1 
brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  patients,  is  thought  to 
have  caught  the  infection  at  the  funeraL  No  step* 
appear  to  have  lieen  taken  by  Ihe  millownefi  u> 
prevent  further  cases  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  authoHty 
have  contented  themselves  with  an  appeal  to  tlbi 
owners  to  *  take  all  necessary  steps  in  the  mAttei/ 
Surelv  this  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Active  measoref 
should  at  once  be  taken  by  the  ait|liont:y  theD$e|fei 
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to  insist  upon  the  proper  disinfection  of  the  suspected 
rags,  and,  if  need  be,  their  destruction.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  instances  of  serious  epidemics 
arising  through  carelessness  in  the  manipulation  of 
infected  rags  ;  and  no  further  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  the  necessary  precautionary  measures. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF   WATERING- 
PLACES. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  authorities 
of  various  health  resorts  will  be  busy  setting  out  the 
lowness  of  their  death-rates  and  the  absence  of  any 
zymotic   disorders   in   the   district,  in   the  hope  of 
securing  increased  patronage.     But   a  low  rate   of 
mortality  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  looked  at,  and 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  general  sanitary 
circumstances   of   these   places  should   be   beyond 
suspicion.     A  recent  report  by  Dr.  Blaxall  shows 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  Burnham,  a 
small  watering-place  in  Somersetshire.     The  chief 
want  of  the  town  is   a  supply  of  good  drinking 
water,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
complaints  on  this  subject,  and  the  absence  of  satis- 
factory information  from  the  local  authority,  that  led 
to  Dr.  Blaxall's  inquiry.     He  found  that  the  supply 
is  at  present  obtained  from  wells  which  are  very 
numerous,  water  being  obtainable  at  almost  any 
spot.    These  wells,  which  are  sunk  through  the  sand 
on  to,  and  sometimes  a  short  distance  into,  the  clay, 
are,  from  the  geological  nature  of  the  district,  mere 
catch-basins,  the  impermeable  clay  serving  to  hold 
up  the  water  that  drains  into  them  from  the  sur- 
rounding sandy   soil.     The   immediate  manner   in 
which  the  wells  are  acted  on  by  surface  water  was 
instanced  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  flooding  of 
the  town  by  sea  water,  the  wells  on  the  following 
morning  being  so  impregnated  with  salt   that  the 
water  was  not  drinkable,  and  this  condition  obtained 
for  some  days  and  even  weeks  subsequently    During 
recent  years  samples  of  water  from  several  of  the 
wells  in  the  town  have  been  analysed  by  various 
chemists,  with  the  result  that  out  of  twenty-three 
samples  examined,  in  not  a  single  instance  is  un- 
qualified approval  given  of  the  water  for  drinking, 
while  many  are  totally  condemned,  and  one  is  cha- 
racterised as  only  fit  for  *  irrigation  purposes.'     In 
another  instance  Dr.  Blaxall  was  told  by  the  health 
officer  that  the  water  obtained  from  this  same  well 
when  kept   boiling  gave  off   steam   pungent   with 
ammonia.  In  other  respects  the  condition  of  the  place 
is  far  from  satisfactory.     The  sewers  are  unflushed 
and  imperfectly  ventilated.  The  house  drains,  like  the 
sewers,  are  mostly  composed  of  glazed  pipes,  with 
joints  of  clay.  They  are  unventilated,  and  the  waste- 
water pipes  from  baths,  sinks,  and  lavatories  in  the 
interior  of  lodging-houses  and  other  dwellings  are 
very  generally  in   direct  communication  with    the 
drains.     In  summarising  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion Dr.  Blaxall  pertinently  observes,  *  the  inhabitants 
of  Burnham,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  alone 
concerned  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  town. 
The  public  who  frequent  this  watering-place  have  a 
direct  interest  in  it,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  assured  that  in  i 
such  visits  they  are  not  exposing  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  contracting  preventable  diseases  through  the 
atmosphere  of  their  dwellings  being  poisoned  by 
sewer-air  and  the  water  they  drink  being  danger- 
ously contaminated,  a  guarantee  which  Burnham  at 
the  present  time  cannot  afford  them.'  It  is  a  sign  of  the 


times  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  discriminate 
between  thit  which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong  in 
the  condition  of  health  resorts,  and  it  therefore  behoves 
the  local  authority  of  Burnham  to  use  every  effort  to 
improve  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in  their 
midst 


THE  TOTTENHAM   SANITARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  recent  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  sanitary  associations  to  watch  over  the  public 
health  of  districts  and  the  doings  of  the  local 
authorities,  is  a  satisfactory  sign  of  the  increased 
interest  which  the  public  are  beginning  to  exhibit  in 
sanitary  matters.  With  proper  management  such 
associations  are  capable  of  doing  much  good  work, 
and  more  than  one  health  official  has  spoken  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  benefit  that  has  arisen  from 
their  formation.  The  tenth  report  of  the  Totten- 
ham Sanitary  Association  is  not  so  complete  as  its 
predecessors,  an  I  too  much  of  the  text  is  occupied 
with  statistical  statements.  The  population  of  the 
district  is  estimated  at  62,418  persons,  and  the  death- 
rate  at  i6'i4  per  1,000,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
1877,  Js  the  lowest  recorded  since  1871.  This  rate, 
however,  is  above  that  recorded  in  twelve  suburban 
areas  by  '82,  a  difference  representing  fifty  deaths. 
There  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality 
from  zymotic  disease,  which  fell  from  4x51  per  1,000 
in  1882,  to  271  in  1883.  Referring  to  this,  the 
report  states  :  *  An  improvement  so  conspicuous  in- 
duces the  committee  to  hope  that  this  diminution  is 
the  result  of  the  increased  control  over  those  causes 
which  produce  and  aggravate  this  class  of  maladies, 
but  still  the  average  fatality  of  this  form  of  disease 
is  much  above  the  average  of  the  twelve  suburban 
districts,  so  that  much  vigilance  and  investigation 
are  still  required  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.' 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  sewers,  or  as  to  the  provision  of  swimming-baths, 
both  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the  previous  report ; 
but  the  water  supply  is  reported  as  maintaining  its 
character  for  comparative  purity.  Situated  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Tottenham,  with  efficient 
sanitary  administration,  should  not  rank  high  as  a 
healthy  locality,  and  the  figures  for  1883  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  a  change  for  the  better 
has  commenced. 


THE    FLESH   AND    MILK    OF    TUBERCULOUS 

ANIMALS.  . 
In  the  Revue  d'Hy^^ihie  etde  Police  Sanitaire  Dr.  E. 
Tallin  discusses  the  question  of  the  injuriousness 
or  otherwise  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals.  The  great  question  to  be  decided,  he  says, 
is  whether  it  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  flesh 
from  animals  affected  in  any  degree  whatsoever. 
Clinical  observation  shows  that  tuberculous  lesions 
may  remain  local,  and  that  amputation  of  a  foot  or 
hand,  the  seat  of  tuberculous  caries,  may  effectually 
check  the  disease.  It  would  seem  that  the  bacillus 
only  circulates  in  the  blood  »vhen  the  lesion  is  very 
extensive,  and  then  phthisis  (properly  so-called)  is 
produced.  If  this  be  so— of  course,  at  present  it  is 
only  a  hypothesis— the  conclusions  which  M.  Lydtin 
(principal  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden) 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  in  1883,  may 
be  adopted  with  safety.  M.  Lydtin's  conclusions 
are :  i.  That  the  flesh  and  viscera  of  tuberculous 
animals  may  be  used  as  food,  provided  the  disease 
is  only  commencing,  the  lesions  extending  but  to  a 
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small  part  of  the  body,  the  lymphatic  glands  being 
still  healthy,  provided  the  tubercle  centres  have  not 
undergone  softening,  and  provided  the  carcase  is 
well  nourished  and  the  flesh  presents  the  characters 
of  meat  of  the  first  quality.  2.  That  the  flesh  of 
animals  showing  very  pronounced  tuberculous  in- 
fection should  be  saturated  with  petroleum  and  after- 
wards buried  under  the  direction  of  the  police.  3. 
That  the  milk  from  cows  affected  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  suspected  of  having  it,  should  not  be 
consumed  by  man  or  certain  animals,  and  the 
sale  of  it  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  M. 
Lydtin  added  that  as  for  the  milk  of  suspected 
animaU,  it  might  be  permitted  to  be  used  as 
food  after  being  boiled.  Restrictions  based  on  such 
conclusions  may  appear  insufficient  to  those  who 
have  been  taught  by  experience  the  virulence  of 
tuberculosis.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  ask  for 
more  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  M.  Bouley,  who 
was  favourable  to  the  condemning  and  disinfecting 
(ddnaturation)  of  all  flesh  from  tuberculous  animals, 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  indemnify  the  owners 
of  oxen  in  apparently  good  condition — oxen  only 
recognised  as  tuberculous  after  killing.  M.  Bouley's 
proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Congress.  If 
slightly  affected  animals  are  really  injurious,  very  ex- 
traordinary precautions  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
efficient  inspection  at  the  place  of  slaughter,  for  when 
the  lungs  are  badly  diseased  the  flesh  may  present  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  be  »sts  commended  by  the  judges  at  cattle  shows 
have  been  found  tuberculous.  M.  Vallin  concludes 
that  the  whole  question  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  in 
solving  it  we  must  consider  what  is  fair  to  the  trade 
as  well  as  what  is  required  in  the  interests  of  public 
health.  On  M.  Vallin's  suggestion  the  subject  is 
to  be  taken  up  this  year  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  at  the  Hague. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
WORKSHOPS. 

The  Sub-Insp-  ctor  of  Factories,  Mr.  Bowling,  who 
until  recently  had  charge  of  the  Birmingham  district, 
refers  in  his  annual  report  to  the  great  steps  which 
have  been  taken  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
town  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  its 
thousands  of  toiling  people  perform  their  daily  round 
of  work.  In  1872,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  Birmingham  factories  and  workshops  went  a 
long  way  to  account  for  the  deplorable  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  a  large  number  of  both  the  old 
and  young  persons  employed  in  them.  *  There  are/ 
he  stated,  *  many  such  places  in  Birmingham  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  Low,  dirty, 
and  dark,  cramped  up  in  back  courts,  half-a-dozen 
cottages,  perhaps,  converted  into  a  factory,  or,  I 
might  more  properly  say,  a  kind  of  human  warren, 
in  and  out  of  the  intricacies  of  which  you  see  men, 
women,  and  children  burrowing  their  way  to  their 
appointed  holes.  Such  words,'  he  now  says,  *  fitly 
described  a  large  number  of  Birmingham  factories  and 
workshops  in  1872,  and  though  great  improvements 
in  this  respect  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years 
there  still  remain  too  many  places  which  should  be 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Two-thirds  of 
the  waking  life  of  a  working  man,  he  adds,  are  spent 
in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the 


conditions  under  which  he  exercises  his  handicraft 
exert  over  his  private  life.  When  the  factory  U 
well-ordered,  healthy,  and  cheerful,  the  workpeople 
are  the  same  ;  when  it  is  neglected,  dirty,  rnH  ill- 
arranged,  the  workpeople  are  almost  sure  to  be  im- 
pregnated by  the  influence,  and  to  carry  it  to  iheir 
homes.  In  every  way,  he  says,  much  has  been  done 
to  make  life  more  attractive,  and  ^low  but  steady 
improvement  is  taking  place  both  in  the  workshops 
and  in  the  dwellings.  He  also  suggests  that  if  a 
company  were  formed  for  the  erection  of  model 
workshops,  which  could  be  let  out  to  the  thousands 
of  small  masters  who  now  carry  on  their  handicrafts 
under  v^ry  wretched  and  unsanitary  condition^,  and 
in  hopelessly  miserable  places,  which  must  have  a 
very  depressing  and  demoralising  influence  on  the 
people  who  have  to  work  in  them,  such  an  enter- 
prise, besides  resulting  in  vast  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, would  be  a  commercial  success. 


AN    AUSTRALIAN   PLAGUE. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  plague  of 
wild  rabbits  in  Australia  and  Mr.  Willow's  proposal 
to  thin  them  out  by  communicating  to  them  tuber- 
culosis. The  plan  has  been  officially  reported  upon, 
and  is  said  to  have  proved  successful  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  subject  is  naturally  exciting  con^der- 
able  attention  in  our  Australian  colonies.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  recent  issue  of  a  Brisbane 
newspaper,  in  which  the  scheme  is  reviewed  with 
care  and  intelligence.  The  writer  justly  remarks 
that  the  important  questions  which  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative  before  Mr.  Willows  can  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  plan  are  :  i.  Can  consumption  be 
communicated  by  rabbit^,  dead  or  alive,  to  animals 
other  than  rabbits  1  2.  Can  consumption  be  com- 
municated by  animals  alive,  or  as  used  for  food,  to 
man  ?  After  a  careful  risumi  of  the  evidence  avail- 
able for  the  solution  of  these  questions,  the  very 
sound  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  we  are  certainly 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  either  question  n^ativdy, 
and  that  *  broadcasting  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  over 
the  pastoral  country  of  Australia '  would  be  a  most 
hazardous  experiment.  By  way  of  emphasising  the 
importance  of  giving  human  bein>»s  and  stock  a 
healthy  environment,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  susceptibility  to  consumption  rather 
than  the  disease  itself  which  is  inherited.  The  article 
is  throughout  so  excellent  and  cautious  that  we  arc 
surprised  at  the  statement,  near  the  end,  *  sheep  arc 
not  susceptible  to  consumption.*  It  may  be  that 
this  represents  the  experience  of  Queensland  farmers ; 
it  is  certainly  not  true  as  regards  sheep  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


TEN   YEARS'   SANITARY    WORK. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  medical  officers  of  health  arc 
taking  advantage  of  the  completion  of  their  first 
decade  of  office  to  make  a  retrospect  of  the  last  ten 
years  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  influence  of' 
sanitary  measures  on  the  public  health.  If  this 
good  example  were  generally  followed,  some  highly 
important  general  conclusions  for  future  guidance 
might  he  arrived  at.  The  country  will  expect  to  b; 
satisfied  that  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  mvif 
millions  of  money  thslt  have  been  sfient  omaniiaiy 
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works  since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
has  been  found  in  the  diminution  of  the  national 
mortality  from  preventable  causes.  The  results 
declared  by  individual  medical  officers  of  health  are, 
of  course,  too  isolated  and  fragmentary  to  warrant 
any  general  deductions  being  drawn  from  them. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
matter  that  a  complete  and  systematic  study  of 
sanitary  improvements  and  the  decrease  of  death- 
rates  should  be  made  by  a  Department  of  State, 
which  alone  has  the  means  at  hand  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  subject  might  well  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  next 
report,  or  the  Registrar-General  in  his  forthcoming 
decennial  summary.  Meanwhile,  we  give  beneath 
two  typical  instances,  in  a  well-ordered  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  district,  of  the  results  obtained  by  ten 
years  of  work. 

Dr.  Seaton,  of  Nottingham,  writes  a  report, 
eighty  pages  long,  descriptive  of  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  that  borough  since  1872,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  death-rate.  This  report  shows  the 
multifarious  character  of  the  duties  of  a  Health 
Department,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  all 
branches  of  the  work  abreast  of  one  another  ;  but  it 
is  too  complicated  to  quote.  The  outcome  of  it  is 
that  the  average  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from 
24  to  22-6,  so  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  saving  of  fourteen  lives  for  each  ten  thousand 
of  the  population,  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
whilst  the  town  was  growing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
This  reduction  of  the  death-rate  is  most  conspicuous 
at  the  age  periods  which  embrace  youth,  manhood, 
and  womanhood.  Dr.  Seaton  omits  to  give  us 
any  tables  or  facts  showing  the  diminution  of  the 
mortality  from  preventable  causes,  and  apparently 
contents  himself  with  the  decrease  in  the  mortality 
as  a  whole.  Of  course  those  who  are  saved  from 
death  by  zymotic  disease  must  eventually  die  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  the  mere  displacement  of 
mortality  is  not  so  important  as  its  absolute  reduc- 
tion. But  the  report  might  profitably  have  contained 
some  figures  about  zymotic  mortality,  as  showing 
the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  on  the  special  class 
of  diseases  against  which  they  are  directed. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hyde's  report  on  ten  years'  work  in  the 
Martley  rural  sanitary  district  is  less  elaborate  but 
equally  useful.  During  the  ten  years  1874-83  the 
death-rare  represented  15-81  per  1,000  amongst  a 
mean  population  of  16,348  persons,  while  during 
the  ten  years  1861-70  it  stood  at  17-19  per  1,000, 
when  the  mean  population  was  15,703.  There  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid,  a 
decrease  essentially  associated  with  insanitary  sur- 
roundings, the  fatal  cases  being  27  as  against  91,  a 
saving  of  64  lives.  From  zymotic  disorders  the 
deaths  in  the  first  period  numbered  426,  and  in  the 
second  235.  Diphtheria,  diarrhoea,  and  scarlet  fever 
each  exhibited  a  very  considerable  decline.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  district  has  been  provided  with 
a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  the  water  supply  has 
been  improved,  and  by-laws,  having  for  their  object 
the  regulation  of  new  streets  and  buildings,  the 
removal  of  refuse,  &c.,  have  been  adopted. 


gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Dr.  Smith  was 
born  near  Glasgow,  Feb.  15,  18 17,  was  educated  at 
Glasgow,  and  studied  chemistry  at  Giessen,  under 
Liebig,  from  1839  till  1841.  A  report  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association  in  1848  on  the  air 
and  water  of  towns  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
question  at  that  time,  and  a  paper  on  the  air  of 
towns  in  the  Chemical  Society s  Journal  of  1858, 
first  produced  data  establishing  the  difference  of 
the  town  and  country  air  wherever  found.  He  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1857,  and  was  some  time  president 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester. His  special  inquiries  into  the  quality 
of  the  air  of  towns  when  polluted  by  gases 
from  manufactures  led  to  his  appointment 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Alkali 
Act  of  1873  as  inspector-general  of  alkali  works  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Edinburjjh  in  1882.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  *  Life  of  Dalton,  and  History  of  the  Atomic  Theory 
up  to  his  Time,'  *  Air  and  Rain  ;  the  beginning  of  a 
Chemical  Climatology/  *  Science  in  Early  Manches- 
ter,' Official  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  Absorption  of  (^ases, 
various  memoirs  on  the  Arts  in  Ure  and  Hunt's 
*  New  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences' ;  by  desire 
of  the  Royal  Cattle  Plague  Commission,  a  memoir 
on  the  action  of  disinfectants  generally,  and  several 
archaeological  papers  on  Scottish  and  Icelandic  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  last  papers  written  by  Dr.  Angu  s 
Smith,  *  On  the  Development  of  Living  Germs  in 
Water  by  Koch's  Process,'  was  kindly  revised  by 
him  for  the  Sanitary  Record,  in  which  it  was 
published  in  vol.  xiv.  p.  344. 

His  address  on  *  Air  as  a  Sanitary  Agent/  delivered 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Oct  15, 
1883.  By  the  lamented  de.th  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
this  journal  loses  a  valued  contributor  and  unswerv- 
ing friend,  whose  scientific  attainments  were  equalled 
by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness. 


THE  DWELLING  HOUSES   INSPECTION    BILL. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Health  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting.  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Bart,  in  the  chair,  considered  the 
provisions  of  the  *  Dwelling  Houses  Inspection  Bill/ 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  regretting  that 
as  its  clauses  were  of  such  an  impracticable  and 
unjust  character,  the  committee  were  unable  to  give 
the  measure  their  support. 


THE  LATE  DR.   ANGUS   SMITH. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S., 
F.C.S.,  Ph.D.,  of  Manchester,  which  occurred  on 
May  13,  at  Glyn  Wood^  Colwjm  Bay,  where  he  had 


AMERICAN    BUTTER   AND   MILK. 

New  York  mail  advices  throw  further  light  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
'Bogus  Butter  Industry'  practised  in  some  of 
the  States.  As  reported  in  the  Sanitary  Record 
of  April  15,  p.  499,  the  committ»e  affirm  that  they 
have  discovered  wholesale  and  alarming  adultera- 
tions, dangerous  to  the  con«<umer  and  depreciating 
property  in  the  rural  districts.  The  adulteration  of 
butter  by  tallow  oil,  bone  oil,  and  lard  oil  was  found 
in  almost  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  anK>unt  equal  to  one-half  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  butter.  The  imitation  has  been  so 
disguised  as  to  be  often  only  discernible  by  chemical 
analysis.  Out  dL  thirty  samples  of  butter  purchased 
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by  the  committee  in  New  York,  only  ten  were 
genuine.  No  labels  to  distinguish  the  pure  from 
the  bogus  butter  are  displayed,  as  required  by 
existing  law.  The  bogus  butter  is  largely  purchased 
by  saloons,  boarding-houses,  and  second-class  hotels. 
The  poorer  quality  of  bogus  butter  sells  for  20  cents 
to  30  cents,  to  labouring  men,  and  the  better  grades 
40  cents,  to  45  cents.  The  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
ranges  from  12  cents  to  18  cents  ;  average  14  cents. 
Several  New  York  and  Brooklyn  concerns  manu- 
facture over  3,000,000  lbs.,  each  of  fats  brought 
from  the  West  and  from  France  and  Italy.  The 
bulk  of  the  bogus  butter  is  manufactured  in  the 
West  and  sold  in  New  York,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State's  dairy  interests.  Many  dairy  farmers 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  business.  The  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  State  is  estimated  at  from 
5,000,000  dols.  to  10,000,000  dols.  yearly.  The  com- 
mittee estimate  that  40,000,000  lbs.  of  the  product 
is  sold  annually  in  New  York  State,  and  the  ille- 
gitimate business  is  breaking  up  the  export  butter 
trade.  The  effect  of  the  deception  in  the  trade  is 
deleterious  to  business  morals.  Butterine  can  be 
sold  at  18  cents  less  than  natural  butter.  The  com- 
mittee quote  extensively  from  evidence  to  show  the 
evil,  moral,  commercial,  and  sanitary  effects  of  the 
adulteration.  The  use  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  deodorising  adulterated  butter  is  particularly  con- 
demned. The  committee  recommend  the  total 
prohibition,  after  a  given  time,  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  butter  adulterations.  'The  living 
cow,'  assert  the  committee,  'cannot  compete  with 
the  dead  hog.'  The  committee  also  find  that  200,000 
out  of  the  500,000  quarts  of  milk  furnished  in  New 
York  daily  in  1882  were  water  or  skim  milk.  They 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  State  milk  in- 
spector, and  that  the  official  chosen  to  enforce  the 
anti-adulteration  laws  be  selected  from  and  represent 
the  dairy  inte>ests.  Accompanying  the  report  was  a 
bill  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  200  dols.  or  six 
months'  imprisonment,  the  sale  of  aduherated  milk, 
keeping  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  or  diluting  milk  with  water. 
It  provides  that  every  manufacturer  of  butter  shall 
brand  his  name  and  the  weight  of  the  butter  on  the 
package.  Cans  for  the  sale  of  milk  shall  be  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  county  where  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced, unless  sold  exclusively  in  the  county.  A 
penalty  of  500  dols.  to  1,000  dols.  and  imprisonment 
for  one  year  is  imposed  on  conviction  of  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  bogus  butter  or  cheese.  The  State 
Dair\  men's  Association  is  appointed  a  commission 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  30,000  dols. 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 


ANIMALS    KEPT  IN   A    MANNER    INJURIOUS 
TO   HEALTH. 

Complaints  of  annoyance  caused  by  noisy  animals 
kept  by  one's  neighbours  are  by  no  means  rare,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  annoyance  is  to  be 
stopped.  According  to  a  report  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Paget,  the  magistrate  at 
Hammersmith,  is  disposed  to  adopt  a  summary  pro- 
cedure, which  may  be  very  convenient,  but  which 
savours  more  of  natural  justice  than  of  strict  law. 
The  complaint  before  him  was  of  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  crowing  of  fowls  kept  within  two  yards 
of  the  applicant's  windows,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion the  learned  magistrate  granted  a  summons 
against  the  owner  of  the  fowls  *  for  having  animals  so 


kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health/ 
the  applicant  stating  that  he  could  call  medical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  his  family  suffered   from  the 
crowing.     We  have  not  seen  any  report  of  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  upon  this  summons,  but,  on  the 
facts  stated,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  magistrate 
were  disposed  to  twist  a  statute  passed  for  one  pur- 
pose to  another  totally  different  one.      The  summons 
must  apparently  have  been  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  the   Nuisances  Removal  Act,    1855,  by 
section   8  of  which  it  is  provided    that  'nuisance 
under  this  Act  shall  include  any  animal  so  kept  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.'      Section  13 
empowers  magistrates  to  make  orders  for  the  removal 
of  unhealthy  accumulations  of  refuse   and  similar 
matters,  and  among  them  *  to  provide  for  the  cleanly 
and  wholesome  keeping  of  an  animal  kept  so  as  to  be 
a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,'  or,  if  that  is  im- 
possible,   *to   remove  the  animal,'  and  empowers 
them  to  insist  on  such  orders  bein^  obeyed.     These 
powers  are  undoubtedly  given  for  the   purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  accumulations  of  decaying  matter  or 
of  animals  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  effluvia 
injurious  to  health,  as,  for  instance,  to  enable  magis- 
trates to  prohihii  pigstyes  or  cattle-sheds  in  crowdol 
neighbourhoods,  where  they  might  do  harm,  and 
they  might  apply  to  the  cases  of  old  ladies  who  will 
keep  too  many  cats  or  dogs  in  their  houses.     Thcjr 
clearly  were  not  intended  to  give  special  powers  as  to 
noise.    The  crowing  of  cocks  may  often  be  very 
annoying,  and  in  the  case  of  invalids  might  be  most 
detrimental  to  health  ;  but  so  might  be  the  ringing 
of  church  bells,  i»r  the  rattle  of  carriages  in  the  streets. 
Nuisances  caused  by  noise  are  not,  however,  matters 
intended  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Nuisance  R^ 
moval  Acts,  and  no  one  would  suggest  that  a  magis- 
trate has  any  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  other  cases 
above  suggested.    Such   nuisances   have  in  many 
instances  been  dealt  with  by  the   sup>erior  courts, 
which  have  in  proper  cases  granted  injunctions  to 
prevent  their  continuance  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  crowing  of  fowls  stands 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  caused  by  the  noise  made 
by  horses  kicking  in  a  stable  close  to  a  dwellinj;- 
house,  against  the  continuance  of  which  an  injunc- 
tion  has    in    one    case    been    granted.      Such  a 
nuisance  is  either  too  trivial   to  be    noticed  by  « 
court  of  law  at  all,  or  else  is  a  matter  to  be  dcak 
with  in  a  superior  court.    The  rights  of  those  wlio 
keep  fowls,  as  well  as  of  their  neighbours  who  ait 
annoyed,  have  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  have  all  the  relations  of  life  submitted  to  tk 
jurisdiction  and  interference  of  a  police  magistrate 


DEPOSITS  OF  DUST  AND  OTHER  OFFENSIVE 

MATTERS  IN  EXCAVATIONS. 
A  WORKING-MAN,  residing  in  Alexandra  Road 
Richmond,  took  out  a  summons  against  the  vestrr 
for  depositing  or  allowing  to  be  deposited  aboit 
1,000  tons  of 'rotting  vegetable  and  animal  mattff 
mixed  with  dust,'  10  feet  thick,  covered  in* 
12  inches  of  gravel,  brick- rubbish,  and  earth.  He 
further  stated  that  a  similar  deposit  had  been  made 
in  a  road  close  by,  2  feet  thick,  which  smelt  horriWf 
when  opened  afterwards  for  laying  down  the  sorbtf 
drain,  and  was  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  and  blood 
poisoning.  The  summons  was  dismissed  ooted^ 
nical  grounds,  but  it  should  be  known  diat  ai  dv 
opinion  of  the  judges  (see  Mr.  Justice  Fry's  deciao^ 
Goodacre  v,  Watson,  on  February  22)  thoe  * — ^ 
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are  contra.fy  to  comman  law.  There  is  most  unfor- 
tunately a  great  difference  between  what  constitutes 
a  nuisance  at  common  law,  and  under  the  Nuiiiances 
Removat  Acts,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
afford  to  take  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Builders  and  others  are  too  apt  iti  using  offensive 
matters  for  filling  up  holes  in  ground  which  is  either 
to  be  built  upon  afterwards,  at  a  great  risk  of 
causing  disease  ;  or  wht-re  houses  will  be  built  upon 
ground  abutting  upon  these  deposits.  It  is  well 
known  that  offensive  and  injurious  gases  will  remain 
in  the  interstices  of  dust  deposits  for  several  years, 
and  that  decomposition  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  these  injurious  gase^i  may  be  drawn  into  houses 
by  the  action  of  the  ftrea.  Of  course  much  will 
depend  on  the  contents  of  the  dusibin,  and  the  re- 
moval of  offensive  matters  from  the  heap,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  large  deposits  be  made  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  houses^  as  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  Richmond.  The  use  of  a  destructor* 
such  as  is  employed  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  will 
convert  the  animal  an* I  vegetable  portion  of  these 
unsavoury  masses  into  charcoal,  and  if  mingled  with 
road  sweepings,  into  very  good  material  for  making 
mortar  when  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
lime,  or  for  making  up  footpaths.  The  defence  of 
the  Richmond  vestry  was  that  no  notice  had  been 
served  by  them,  the  sanitary  authority,  for  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and  that  therefore  the 
summtms  could  not  be  sustnined.  The  magistrates 
took  this  view  of  the  law  and  dismissed  the  sum- 
rnons.  It  must  also  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  the 
vestry  that  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  its  bad 
auahty  arc  said  to  have  been  much  exaggemted  by 
tnc  complainant,  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  vestry  have  taken  an  objection,  which,  if  valid, 
relieves  them  from  all  responsibility  under  these 
Acts  for  the  creation  of  a  nuisance 


AMERICAN  PORK. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to 
examine  into  the  swine  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  into 'the  allegations  as  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  pork  products '  of  the  country,  have 
sent  in  their  report,  and  this  and  the  Secretary  of 
Stage's  report  thereon  has  been  printed  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  con s» deration  of  Congress.  The 
commission,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  appointed 
in  July  1883,  and  commenced  its  work  in  October. 
Much  evidence  was  taken,  and  the  whole  digested 
and  considered  by  the  end  of  February.  The  report 
deals  mainly  with  the  two  asserted  causes  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  prepared  food  products, 
vii. ,  hog  cholera,  and  trichiniasis.  As  to  the  first, 
it  is  shown  that  the  flesh  of  swine  so  diseased  does 
not  enter  the  market  packed  for  human  food^  and  it 
is  dem  .nstrated  that  the  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable to  humau  beings.  As  to  trichiniasis  the  com- 
missioners say,  *  Microscopic  examinations  sho^v 
that  here,  as  in  all  other  countries,  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  swine  is  affected  with  irichmiasisi 
probably  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  the  countries 
of  Europe.  That  the  occasions!  presence  of  irichinjc 
in  our  pork  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
fact  is  shown  by  the  rarity  of  trichiniasis  among 
human  being^^,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  from  the 
State  and  c  i  ty  board  s  of  hea  1 1  h . '  1 1  i  s  po  i  nted  o  u  t,  a  I  sa, 
that  the  processes  and  conditions  of  packing,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  slaughter  of  the  animal 
an^  the  consumption  of  the  prepared  flesh  abroad, 


so  diminish  the  vitality  and  propagative  power  of  the 
trichinae  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
parasites  reach  Europe  in  a  living  slatev  or  in  a  con- 
dition to  develop  in  the  human  body.  So  far  as 
known,  no  single  ;mthentic  instance,  rt-sting  on  com- 
petent scientific  testimony,  can  be  adduced  of  a  case 
of  trichiniasis  in  Europe  arising  from  the  use  of 
American  packed  swine  products  as  food,  whether 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  While  the  commissioners 
believe  that  no  legitimate  grounds  exist  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  importation  of  American 
pork,  they  are  satisfied  that  microscopic  inspection 
of  all  pork  for  e^tport  could  be  secured  at  the  packing 
houses  if  demanded.  '  If,'  adds  the  Secretary  of 
State,  *home  inspection,  with  due  certification,  will 
open  foreign  markets  for  our  swine  products,  it  will 
certainly  pay  the  American  exporter  to  submit  to 
inspection/  The  commission  suggests  that  investi- 
gations be  m^de  as  to  the  origin  and  transmission 
of  trichinae  and  the  means  of  isolating  and  extirpating 
the  disease.  The  report  is  thorough  and  impartial, 
and  full  of  infbrmatiom 


THE    PUBLIC     HEALTH 

During  April  1%%^, 

At  the  Royal  OlDtservatory,  Greenwich,  tht?  mean  tempera- 
ture during  the  month  of  April  was  4S*'I  ;  it  was  0*^*9 
below  the  average  April  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  fclow  that  recorded  in  the  correspond ing 
month  of  any  year  since  1S79.  An  excess  of  temperature 
prevailed  on  ten  days  during  the  month,  while  00  the 
other  twenty  dap  it  wa*  below  the  average.  The  warmest 
day  of  the  month  was  the  and,  when  the  mean  was  56^ -9, 
and  as  much  as  ]  i^^a  above  the  average  j  the  coldest  day 
was  the  a  2nd,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  39^ 'i,  add 
wa^  9^' I  below  the  average.  Ram  was  measured  at 
Greenwich  on  fifteen  dajs  during  the  month,  to  the  nggre- 
gate  amount  of  i-i  inches,  which  was  0-6  of  an  inch 
below  the  average  April  rainfalJ  m  sixty-one  years.  During 
the  first  four  months  ot  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
5 '8  inches,  which  was  nearly  an  inch  below  the  average 
rainfall  in  the  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun 
wafi  above  the  horizon  during  414*9  hours  in  April,  but 
only  87*9  hoyrs  of  bright  swnshine  were  recorded  at 
Greenwich,  This  amount  was  considerably  bebw  the 
average,  and  less  than  that  returned  in  any  corresponding 
period  since  1879.  Easterly  winds  prevailed  almost 
throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty 'eight  large  English  towns,  dealt 
with  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Returns, 
which  have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight 
mi  11  ions  and  three- quarters,  ^9,231  births  and  18,554 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  five  weetts  ending 
the  3rd  inst.  The  birth-rate,  which  had  increased  from 
J17  to  36-2  per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding  months^ 
declined  to  34*8  during  April,  and  was  12  per  i,ooo 
below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year-  In  these  twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest  birth  rates 
last  month  were  26'^  in  Hndderslicld,  2S-4  in  Bradford, 
and  29 '3  in  Brighton  and  in  Halifax  ;  in  the  other  towns 
the  rate*  ranged  upwards  to  40  S  in  Nottingham,  4r4S  in 
Ncwcastle-upyn-Tyne,  and  44*2  in  Sunderland.  In 
London  ih*  birth-rate  last  month  was  33  9,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  35 '6  per  !,ooa 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-dght  towns, 
whidi  had  been  20 '5  and  220  in  the  two  preceding 
monrhs,  waji  23*1  per  i,ooo  during  the  five  weeks  of 
April,  ind  was  below  that  recorded  in  these  towns  in  the 
corresponding  periods  «f  the  two  preceding  years  18S2-83, 
when  it  was  227  and  24'!  per  t,Qoo  respectively. 
The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns 
was  r6-4    per    1,000    in   Leiceiter,      Tlic   ntes   in  the 
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other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow  :— Derby,  i8*o  ;  Huddersfield,  i8*2  ;  Brighton, 
187;  Bristol.  189  ;  Hull,  18-9;  Norwich,  20*3;  Brad- 
ford, 20*4 ;  Birkenhead,  207;  London,  21*2;  Salford, 
21-3:  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  21-3;  Sheffield,  21*8;  Bir- 
mingham, 22-0;  Sunderland,  22*6;  Portsmouth,  227; 
Blackburn,  22*9  ;  Halifax,  23*2  ;  Plymouth,  23*4  ;  Bolton, 
23-8 ;  Nottingham,  24*4 ;  Preston,  24*6 ;  Liverpool, 
25-0;  Cardiff,  25*0;  Leeds.  267;  Manchester,  27-3  j 
Oldham,  28-1  ;  and  the  highest  rate  28*2  in  Wolver- 
hampton. While  the  death-rate  in  London  during  April, 
as  above  stated,  did  not  exceed  21*2  per  1,000,  it 
averaged  22*8  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
The  18,554  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight 
towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  April  included  2,727 
which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of 
which  927  resulted  from  whooping-cough,  809  from 
measles,  396  from  scarlet  fever,  206  from  *  fever  * 
(principally  enteric),  162  from  diarrhoea,  124  from 
diphtheria,  and  103  from  small-pox.  These  2,727 
deaths  were  equal  to  147  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths, 
and  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*25  per  1,000.  This  zymotic 
death-rate  showed  a  further  increase  upon  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  two  preceding  months,  and  considerably 
exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  death-rate  in  London  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  during  April  was  equal  to  3-61,  and 
exceeded  by  0*67  per  1,000  the  average  rate  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  zymotic 
rate  ranged  from  07  in  Halifax,  0'8  in  Brighton,  and  0*9 
in  Hull,  to  4 '3  in  Wolverhampton,  4*6  in  Portsmouth  and 
Liverpool,  and  4-9  in  Leeds.  Measles  caused  the  high 
zymotic  death-rates  in  Wolverhampton  and  Portsmouth, 
whooping-cough  in  Liverpool,  and  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  in  Leeds. 

Whooping-cough,  as  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  April.  The  death-rate  from  this 
disease,  which  had  steadily  risen  from  0*26  to  0*89  per 
1,000  in  the  six  preceding  months,  further  increased  during 
April  to  I*  10  per  1,000,  which  considerably  exceeded  the 
rate  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
only  0*62  per  1,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  whooping- 
cough  in  London  was  as  much  as  i  '58  per  1,000,  and  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  averaged  070  per  1,000,  but  was  equal  to 
1*27  in  Salford,  1*80  in  Liverpool,  and  2*11  in  Bolton. 
The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  in  the  two  previous 
months  had  been  0*46  and  079,  further  rose  to  0*96  per 
1,000  during  April,  and  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  any 
month  since  the  corresponding  one  of  1882.  In  London 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  0*99,  and  slightly 
exceeded  the  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  averaged  0*94,  but  was  equal  to 
a<s  much  as  2 '20  in  Leeds,  272  in  Oldham,  3*46  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  3*53  in  Portsmouth.  The  death- 
rate  from  scarlet  fever,  which  in  the  five  previous 
months  had  steadily  declined  from  0*84  to  0*50  per 
1,000,  further  fell  to  0-47,  a  lower  rate  than  has 
been  recorded  since  May  1883.  In  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  did  not  exc  ed  0*35  per 
1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  0*58  per  1,000,  and  was  equal  to  I'I2  in  Cardiff, 
1*59  in  Leeds,  178  in  Preston,  and  2*19  in  Sheffield. 
The  death-rate  from  *  fever*  was  0*25  per  i.ooo,  and 
showed  a  slight  increase  upon  the  rates  prevailing  in  recent 
months,  though  it  was  considerably  lower  than  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  periods  either  of  1882  or 
1883.  The  fever  death-rate  last  month  in  London  was 
equal  to  0*22  per  1,000,  against  an  average  of  0*26  in  the 
provincial  towns,  among  which  the  greatest  proportional 
fatality  of  this  disease  occurred  in  Bolton  and  Blackburn. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea!  diseases  during  April 
was  below  the  average  of  corresponding  months  in  recent 
years.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  in  the  twenty -eight 
towns,  which  had  declined  in  the  four  previous  months 


from  0'2I  to  0*14  per  1,000,  was  0*15  in  April;  this 
disease  was  twice  as  fatal  in  London  last  month  as  in  the 
provincial  towns  ;  it  caused  8  deaths  in  Portsmouth,  8  in 
Leeds,  7  in  Birmingham,  and  6  in  Cardiff.  During  the 
five  weeks  of  April  103  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were 
registered  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  of  these,  54  oc- 
curred in  London,  14  in  Liverpool,  8  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  7  in  Sunderland,  7  in  Birmingham,  7 
in  Sheffield,  3  in  Hull,  i  in  Wolverhampton,  I  in 
Derby,  pnd  I  in  Manche«?ter.  Judged  by  the  returns 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of 
small -pox  in  London  showed  a  very  considerable  increase 
during  April.  The  number  of  small-pox  patients  under 
treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  steadily  increased 
in  the  six  preceding  months  from  41  to  264,  further  rose 
to  502  at  the  end  of  April,  and  exceeded  the  number  of 
any  period  since  September  1881.  The  average  weekly 
number  of  new  cases  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which 
had  been  18,  21,  and  52  in  the  three  previous  months  of 
this  year,  rose  during  April  to  84. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty- eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  off 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  148  per  1,000  darinj; 
April,  which  was  considerably  below  the  rate  recorded 
in  these  towns  in  the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  LoodoD 
did  not  exceed  139  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  155  per  1,000;  and  ranged 
from  105  and  107  in  Birkenhead  and  Brighton,  to  194  in 
Plvmouth,  195  in  Cardiff,  and  201  in  Oldham. 

The  rate  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the  avenge 
throughout  the  month  of  April.  Tne  weekly  number  of 
deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  329, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  did  not  exceed  4*3  per  1,000, 
against  6*2  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1883.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool 
last  month  was  equal  to  57  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  468  of  the  18,554  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  April  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  almost  corresponded  with 
the  proportions  in  the  three  preceding  months.  -  The  pro- 
portion of  uncertified  deaths  in  London  did  not  exceed 
I '4  per  cent.,  whereas  it  averaged  3*4  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  the  proportioos 
ranged  from  o*o  and  07  in  Plymouth  and  Norwich,  to 
6*4  in  Hull,  6*5  in  Halifax,  and  7*6  in  Oldham. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  1,074,634 
persons,  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  17*6  per  1,000 
during  April,  against  17-8  and  19*0  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1882  and  1883.  During  the  five  wee^  ending 
the  3rd  inst.,  93  deaths  from  whooping-cough,  49  firoa 
measles,  22  from  diphtheria,  19  froift  *  fever '  (prindpally 
enteric),  19  from  scarlet  fever,  16  from  small-pox,  a^ 
9  from  diarrhoea,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  TheK 
227  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  were  equal 
to  a  rate  of  2 '2  per  1,000,  which  dightly  exceeded  the 
rates  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  months.  The  &tality 
of  small-pox,  measles,  and  fever  showed  a  marked  increase, 
while  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  declined.  In  the 
district  of  West  Ham,  25  deaths  from  whooping-cough,  9 
from  measles,  8  from  scarlet  fever,  and  4  from  diphtberia 
were  recorded  during  the  month.  Of  the  16  fatal  cases  of 
small-pox  registered  in  the  outer  ring,  10  occurred  ia 
West  Ham  district,  and  6  in  the  district  of  Edmonton ; 
and  1 1  deaths  from  measles  were  returned  in  Kingston  sab- 
district 


An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Newcastle  aid 
Gateshead  Water  Co.,  to  supply  the  mining  viOagei  of 
Mickley  and  Hullyards  with  water ;  the  matter  it  nov 
under  the  consideration  of  the  directors  of  the  i 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

A  MKEiiNG  of  the  society  was  held  at  I  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  April  18;  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield  in 
the  chair. 

The  Council  presented  a  report  on  the  following 
subiects  : — 

1.  The  London  Government  Bill.  —The  Council  reported 
that  without  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  Bill  as  a 
whole,  they  noted  with  satisfaction  that  its  provisions 
appear  well  calculated  to  promote  the  much  needed  unity 
of  sanitary  administration. 

2.  The  Conferences  at  the  Health  Exhibition.— The 
Council  reported  that  they  had  arranged  for  papers  on 
various  health  subjects  by  members  of  the  society. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Alfred  Ash  by,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Grantham,  Newark,  and  Sleaford  Com- 
bined Sanitary  District,  on  *The  Fallacies  of  Empirical 
Standards  in  Water  Analysis,  as  told  by  the  story  of  a 
Polluted  Well,'  which  will  be  found  on  page  530. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President,  Mr.  Otto 
Hehner  dwelt  upon  the  uselessness  of  a  single  analysis  of 
a  sample  of  water  as  affording  evidence  of  its  wholesome- 
ness. 

Mr.  Blyth  stated  that  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  Dr.  Ashby  had  worked,  the  estimation  of  a  single 
element  had  some  value,  but  that  it  was  necessary  lor 
analysts  to  take  into  consideration  every  element,  and  that 
chemical  analysis  should  always  be  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivation  metho<1. 

Dr.  Tripe  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  method 
had  much  value. 

The  paper  printed  at  page  534,  giving  an  account  of  an 
outbreak  of  small- pox  at  the  East  End  of  London  during 
March  of  the  present  year,  was  then  read  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Tripe,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Hackney. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox round  the  Fulham  Hospital  did  not  follow  the  course 
of  any  prevailing  wind. 

Mr.  Blyth  thought  that  the  eddies  in  different  streets 
would  not  always  take  the  same  course  as  the  prevailing 
wind. 

The  society  then  adjourned. 


QUESTIONS  AFFECTING  OWNERS  OF  HOUSE 
PROPERTY   AND   DWELLERS   IN   TOWNS. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Trade  Protection  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held 
on  April  30,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Alderman 
Bennett,  of  Manchester,  in  the  chair,  the  following  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  our  readers  were  discussed. 

Public  Town  Improvements.— In  reference  to  public 
town  improvements,  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Nottingham)  pro- 
posed without  comment : — 

*  That  the  present  system  of  owners  of  property  de- 
manding large  compensation  when  public  improvements 
are  being  made,  such  compensation  frequently  amounting 
to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  property  affected,  largely 
lends  to  increase  public  burdens  for  the  sake  of  private 
gain,  hinders  improvements  because  o^  the  enormous  cost, 
occasions  the  retention  of  unhealthy  properties,  and  so 
interferes  with  the  public  health,  prevents  the  erection  of 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  central  situations, 
and  altogether  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  large 
towns. 

*  That  a  petition  to  Parliament  be  presented,  praying 
that  means  may  be  adopted  for  insuring  that  when  Cor- 
porations or  Local  Boards  require  to  take  properties  for 
improving  the  width  of  streets,  or  the  erection  of  central 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  or  other  public  improvements,  only 
a  fair  value  shall  be  paid  for  such  properties  ;  such  value 


to  be  based  on  past  income,  together  with  the  ordinary 
saleable  value  of  the  property,  in  the  open  market,  in  like 
manner  as  is  provided  with  regard  to  unhealthy  areas, 
such  value  to  be  decided  by  a  duly-constituted  authority  ; 
but  this  benefit  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  any  dividend- 
paying  companies,  or  other  speculative  combinations  where 
private  gain  is  to  be  tjbtained.' 

The  lesolution  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Witty,  of 
Hull,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Noisy  or  Offensive  Trades. —In  reference  to  noisy 
or  offensive  trades,  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Nottingham)  moved 
the  following  resolution  :— 

*  That  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
c  >mmunity  that  certain  trades— some  of  which  are  noisy 
(such  as  bhcksmiths,  boiler- makers,  and  certain  other 
mechanical  trades)  and  others  offensive  (such  as  candle- 
makers,  brick  kilns,  bone  and  chemical  works,  &c.)  by 
reason  of  smell,  smoke,  or  vapour — should  be  carried  on  ; 

*  And  whereas  no  authority  at  present  exists  to  whom  a 
person  proposing  to  commence  and  carry  on  such  trades 
may  apply,  yet  such  trades  having  been  instituted  an 
action  may  he  brought  to  remove  or  restrain,  and  thereby 
a  person  carrying  on  such  trade  may  suffer  considerable 
loss  ; 

•Resolved,  that  i'  is  desirable  that  an  authority  should 
\x  instituted  to  whom  a  proposed  promoter  of  such  trade 
may  apply  for  leave  to  cairy  on  such  trade,  and  such 
authority  should  be  required  to  hear  evidence  in  favour 
thereof,  and  the  adjoining  occupiers  should  have  a  right  to 
object  thereto,  and  the  authority  should  have  power  to 
direct  that  leave  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  such 
trade,  and  to  de6ne  the  conditions  under  which  the  same 
may  be  carried  on.* 

He  contended  that  there  should  be  some  authority  to 
decide  questions  of  this  nature  without  tradesmen  being 
liable  to  expensive  legal  proceedings. 

Alderman  Witty,  of  Hull,  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried. 


EXHIBITION  OF  BUILDING  APPLIANCES  AND 
GAS  APPARATUS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  third  Exhibition  of  the  Building  Trades  Appliances 
was  opened  on  April  28  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  and 
will  close  on  Saturday  next,  the  17th  inst.  As  on  previous 
occasions,  it  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Shrapnell,  of 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  and  is  this  year  supple- 
mented by  a  collection  of  gas  apparatus  ;  the  Corporation 
of  Birminghjim,  who  have  the  control  of  the  gas  supply  of 
the  borough,  having  provided  the  gas  for  working  the 
exhibits  gratuitously.  It  is  nov  about  six  years  since 
a  £^  exhibition  was  held  in  Birmingham,  and  it  has  on 
this  occasion  proved  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
Exhibition.  Having  in  the  Sanitary  Record  for 
April  15  described  the  principal  exhibits  at  the  A»<ri- 
cultural  Hall  at  the  recent  Building  Exhibition  held 
there,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  descriptions,  many 
of  the  exhibits  being  the  same  as  shown  in  London. 
Except  as  regards  sj)ecialities  in  gas  apparatus,  it  is  again 
needless  to  trouble  our  readers  with  descriptions  which 
will  mainly  be  given  in  our  weekly  Exhibition  Record 
of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  published  on  Saturday,  May  10,  and  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Sanitary 
Record  until  the  report  is  complete.  It  will  form  when 
finished  an  independent  record  of  the  important  display 
at  South  Kensington. 

Gas  appliances  in  all  their  variety  from  the  simple 
boiling-stove  to  the  4  or  5-horse  power  engine  were  to  be 
seen  at  Bingley  Hall.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
by  the  way  are  noteworthy  ones,  the  chief  exhibits  were 
those  of  local  firms. 

The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Arden  Hill  &  Co. ,  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Siddaway 
&  Son,  of  West  Bromwich,  were  amongst  the  most  inter- 
esting display  of  gas  cooking  apparatus. 
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MessTS,  G.  Bray  &  Co*^  of  Leeds,  the  piotieers  of  im- 
provements in  Bat  flanie  burners  and  the  original  inventors 
of  flat  Bame  cluster  burners  of  greiit  power  for  street 
lanterns,  which  so  adviintageomly  cotnpete  with  the 
Argand  street  lamp^  coBtributed  a  display  which  was  an 
unceasing  source  of  altraclion  and  interest  alike  to  the 
ordinary  visitor  and  the  professional  man*  Here  were  to 
be  seen  the  familiar  *  Fishtail  'and  *  Bat  wing  ^  burners  in 
their  moat  improved  form,  and  in  a  variety  of  si^es^  and  at 
a  nominal  price.  Then  their  street  lanterns,  fitted  with 
the  flat  flarnc  cluster  burners,  were  shown  in  many  sizes  up 
to  one  which  will  give  a  light  of  2,t30D  candle  power, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  when  science  is  brought  to  bear 
in  the  construction  of  gas  burners,  as  powerful  lights  may 
be  produced  hy  this  agency  as  by  electricity,  while 
it  is  at  once  more  regular  and,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
economical.  For  many  purposes,  even  when  the  electric 
light  becomes  more  fully  developed,  gas  will  alu'iys  be 
first  favourite. 

Another  exhibit  calling  for  special  notice  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Beynon  &  Coj^,  of  the  Torbay  Iron  Worksj  Tor- 
quay. This  collection  comprised  several  sizes  and  patterns 
of  Co«*s  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  Stoves,  which 
gained  the  highest  awards  at  the  Stnoke  Abatement 
Exhibition  ;  an  cf|ually  good  assortment  of  Cox's  Patent 
•  i^aveflll  *  Cooking  gloves,  and  *  Tlie  Withers  *  Patent 
Gas  Kngine.  The  t*conomical  and  efiicienl  f]ualil(es  of 
these  heating  and  ouoking  stoves  have  been  pointed  out  on 
other  occasions  in  oiir  coluuiti!*.  An  illustration  is  ap- 
pended ofoneol  the  most  recent  inlroductions  in  the  latter 
class,  This,  as  a  glance  will  show,  is  a  grillor  and  boiler 
combined— an  article  of  which  there  are  numerous  designs 


before  the  public,  but  this  one  excels  them  in  every  respect. 
Amoi^gst  its  salient  features  are  firstly,  no  gas  fumes  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  food  being  cooked,  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  absolutely  free  from  smell ;  secondly,  its 
wonderful  economy,  exemplified  hy  the  fact  that  it  will 
cook  two  large  chops,  or  toast  six  slices  of  bread,  and 
boil  two  quarts  of  water  ten  times  for  one  penny  ;  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus  itself  being  half  a  guinea. 

The  following  block  depicts  •  Tlit^  Witliers  *  Pale  it 
Gas  Engine,  a  machine  that  is  rapidly  cotniag  into  favour. 
Though  but  a  decade  ago  the  idea  of  using  gas  as  a  motive 
power  had  hardly  Ijcen  conceived,  and  The  number  of 
years  that  gaa  engines  have  to  any  extent  been  used 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  they  are 
at  the  present  moment  in  almoiit  univen^l  demand, 
and  though  to  say  that  the  name  of  their  makers 
is  *  legion  '  would  be  somewhat  exaggerating,  there  is  a 
very  considt?rable  variety  to  be  had,  of  which  the  one  in 
question  possesses  many  advantages  over  all  those 
known  as  small  power  gas  engines.  A  close  inspection 
of  the  drawing  will  show  that  there  are  but  few  working 
parts,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  cog-wheels  or  similar 
complicalions  liable  to  cause  friction  or  s^un  to  ^et  out  of 
order.  In  this  engine  an  explosion  takes  place  at  every 
revoiutlnn  ;  the  motion  is  therefore  much  more  regular 
than  is  possible  when,  as  in  mn$t  others,  it  takes  place 
once  in  two  or  three  revolutions ;  in  the  latter  case  the  i 
speed  must  of  necessity  be  much  greater  directly  after  an  | 


explosion  than  it  is  immediately  before  the  succeeding  oiie» 
The  Withers  Engine  can  be  depended  on  la  start  m  ten 


icconds  at  any  time,  and  is  so  simple  that  any  labourer 
can  take  to  pieces,  cleans  and  put  it  together  a^ia  ia 
fifteen  minutes. 

Among  the  other  good  gas  engines  shown  here  are 
Messrs.  Crossley  Bros/  *  Ott0|*  and  Messrs.  Andrew  & 
Co/s  'Biaschov  while  several  others  of  less  note  help 
.  materially  to  swell  this  class. 

The  accessories,  such  as  meters,  rtguktora,  burner^  md 
other  fittings  are  fairiy  represented,  and  tender  Ibii 
section  vciy  complete. 

High  buildings  have  proved  to  be  »o  retnuneiatii^e  to 
capitalists  in  Chicago,  ihai  many  more  will  be  ereaed 
the  present  season.  During  one  week  recently,  penniU 
were  granted  by  the  building  department  for  two  ten* 
Storey^  three  nine  storey,  one  eight-storey,  and  one  serca^ 
storey  buildings. 

Professor  Virchow  has  written  to  the  Gernun 
newspapers  to  expre^  his  opinion,  anived  at  after  cardol 
scientific  examination  of  the  subject,  that  the  dai^ 
arising  from  trichinosis  in  German  pork  is  *  mfiaitdy 
greater '  than  the  peril  of  an  epidemic  from  Americia- 
bred  pigs^  and  that,  to  be  consistent,  the  Imperiil 
Government,  which  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  ill 
sorts  of  pig- flesh  from  the  United  States,  ought  not  to 
allow  the  rearing  of  any  swine  at  all  in  Germany, 

The  .Koks  Walerspray  and  General  VenlilaliDC 
Company,  Limited,  whtKse  buMness  Has  passed  into  tk 
hands  of  the  late  engineer  of  I  he  Company,  Mr*  IL 
Oakley,  235  High  Hoi  born,  have  recently  supphed  ihcif 
system  with  complete  success  to  the  Royal  Acadcmj, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  the  Beckenban 
Town  Hall,  under  Mr.  George  Vigers,  and  tfae  Basaoetaif 
Hall  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  under  Mr,  G.  Baiaei 
Williams.  Mr.  Oakley  has  jusi  received  instmetioei 
from  the  EcclesinstJcal  Commissioners  to  apply  the  saMc 
system  to  the  Church  of  St,  Peter,  Limehouset  uodcf  t3»t 
direction  of  Mr,  Ewan  Christian. 
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REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 


BRRMONDSEY.—It  IS  evident,  from  Dr.  Dixon's  report 
for  1882,  that  the  sanitary  work  in  this  important  paiish 
is  being  carried  on  with  energy  and  ability.  *  Twenty 
years  ago/  the  medical  officer  states,  *  it  was  supposed 
that  every  cesspool  in  the  parish  had  been  done  away  with, 
and  yet  the  inspector  succeeds  in  finding  some  every  year. 
Last  year  twenty  were  abolished.  Many  old  and  dila- 
pidated brick  drains  of  an  unnecessarily  large  size,  and 
with  no  sufficient  fall,  are  nothing  better  than  so  many 
elongated  cesspools ;  135  drains  of  this  kind  have  been 
taken  up  and  relaid  with  stoneware  glazed  pipes.*  A  large 
number  of  houses  were  examined  with  regard  to  their 
water-supply,  and  among  them,  thirty  houses  in  courts 
were  provided  with  a  constant  supply  by  means  of  per- 
manent stand-pipes.  'This,'  Dr.  Dixon  remarks,  *is 
really  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  supplying  the  very 
poor  with  a  sufficiency  of  pure  water,  and  of  avoiding  its 
contamination  subsequent  to  its  delivery,*  The  prevalence 
of  measles  and  whooping-cough  were  the  most  important 
features  of  the  vital  statistics.  These  two  diseases  con- 
tributed 287  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  1,913,  and  were  chiefly 
accountable  for  the  large  zymotic  mortality— 479  per 
1,000.  Accompanying  this  excessive  zymotic  death-rate, 
was  a  heavy  infantile  mortality,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
in  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  registered  births  being 
158  per  1,000.  The  birth-rate,  39*8  per  1,000,  was  the 
lowest  recorded  for  eleven  years,  but  was  still  5  '5  above 
the  London  rate  for  the  corresponding  period.  Though 
the  general  death-rate,  21*8  per  1,000,  did  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  for  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  it 
was  within  the  average,  and  only  very  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  London  rate,  which  was  21  '4. 

Bradford,  Yorks.— Mr.  Butterfield's  appointment  as 
health  officer  to  the  West  Kent  combined  district  invests 
his  last  report  to  the  Bradford  authority  with  an  additional 
interest.  Unfortunately  the  year  1882  was  an  unfavourable 
one  for  reviewing  the  extent  of  sanitary  progress,  since, 
owing  to  the  continued  depression  in  trade  and  the  conse- 
quent depreciation  of  property,  costly  improvements  on  a 
large  scale -such  as  the  opening  out  of  back  streets  and 
other  works  involving  demolition — had  to  be  deferred. 
Prompt  and  effective  attention  was,  however,  bestowed 
upon  those  conditions  injurious  to  health  which  could  be 
removed  without  much  expense.  Thus,  in  1,705  houses 
the  sink  drains  were  disconnected,  1,109  drains  were 
opened  and  cleansed,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
privies  and  ashpits  were  remodelled  and  removed  from 
objectionable  sites.  An  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  district  by  the  enlarging 
of  the  refuse  destructor.  Without  this  apparatus,  Mr. 
Butterfield  remarks,  19,438  loads  of  rubbish  containing 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  would  have  been  tipped  wiihin 
the  br>rough,  and  probably  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
would  have  formed  the  site  of  eligible  villa  residences  or 
workmen*s  cottages  !  The  present  system  of  scavenging  is 
an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  that  calls  for  immediate 
and  radical  reform.  When  the  borough  was  inspected  in 
1872,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever,  Mr. 
Nctten  RadclifTe  suggested  that  all  privies  should  be  con- 
structed, or  re-constructed,  so  as  to  permit  of  not  mure 
than  one  week's  accumulation,  and  that  they  should  be 
regularly  scavenged.  The  principle  of  this  recommenda- 
tion was  ignored,  and  a  form  of  privy  and  ashpit  adopted 
capable  of  containing  a  cartload  of  filth,  which  was 
emptied  as  a  rule  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months, 
and  in  many  cases  less  frequently.  Many  modifications  of 
the  original  plan  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted,  but 
the  radical  defect  in  principle  remains  the  same,  and  the 
evil  is  increased  by  the  questionable  system  of  night 
scavenging.  No  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in  streets  and  localities 


which  were  not  paved,  and  many  of  them  close  to  privies 
and  ashpits,  which,  from  their  faulty  construction,  were 
the  cause  of  considerable  nuisance.  The  death-rate  per 
1,000  inhabitants  was,  from  all  diseases,  21*3,  and  from 
zymotic  diseases  3*2.  This  proportion  was  17  more  than 
in  the  exceptionally  healthy  year  1881,  but  2*1  less  than 
the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  increase  of 
mortality  was  due  to  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  inpreased  fatality  of  diarrhoea 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Speaking  of  the 
provision  requiring  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
disease,  which  proved  of  signal  benefit  to  the  borough, 
Mr.  Butterfield  observes  that,  so  far  as  the  public-  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  is 
strongly  approved  of. 

Calcutta.— Dr.  McLeod  treats  in  a  very  able  and 
concise  manner  the  health  history  of  Calcutta  during 
1882.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  its  sanitary 
condition,  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
having  been  pushed  on  with  vigour.  New  roads  have 
been  made,  foul  drains  have  been  piped  and  converted 
into  clean  pathways,  new  areas  have  been  provided  with 
sewers,  and  the  houses  connected  with  these  for  the  re- 
moval of  house  and  bath  washings,  which  previously  stag- 
nated and  stank.  Streets  have  been  widened,  and  facilities 
provided  for  the  removal  of  refuse  ;  tanks,  and  wells  con- 
taining water  which  had  been  accurately  described  as 
diluted  sewage,  have  been  filled  up,  and  substantial  pro- 
gress made  in  the  reclamation  of  some  of  the  worst  husUes 
of  the  town.  But  although  great  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  accomplished,  and  year  by  year  palpable  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  reform,  Dr. 
McLeod  is  convinced  that  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
done  before  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  can  be  pro- 
nounced in  any  sense  satisfactory.  This  fact  found  loud 
expression  in  the  shape  of  a  public  agitation  which  took  place 
in  1882  and  again  in  1883.  On  each  occasion  the  muni- 
cipality responded  by  appointing  a  carefully  selected  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  deliberation  The 
outcome  of  these  proceedings  has  been  (a)  the  organisation 
of  a  nuisance  department,  {b)  the  organisation  of  an 
establishment  for  bustee  conservancy,  {c)  the  assignment  of 
more  money  for  bustee  improvement  and  general  conser- 
vancy, (</)  change  of  method  in  dealing  with  rubbish  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town,  {e)  accelerated  effort  to  increase 
water  supply  of  the  town,  and  (/)  careful  study  of  the 
sewer  system  and  consideration  of  measures  necessary  for 
its  improvement.  Considerable  and  decided  progress  may 
therefore  be  expected  in  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  Dr.  McLeod's  subsequent  reports  will  be  looked 
for  with  no  little  interest.  The  death-rate  for  1882  repre- 
sented 30*4  per  1,000,  being  higher  than  the  decennial 
mean  by  i  •!.  Cholera  was  the  main  cause  of  the  increase, 
causing  2,240  deaths  against  a  mean  of  1,341,  but  *  other 
causes  *  were  also  fatal  to  an  extent  beyond  the  average. 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  fevers,  were  not  so  fatal  as  in 
1 88 1.  Commenting  on  the  cholera  mortality.  Dr. 
McLeod  observes  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  disease  pre- 
sented any  tendency  to  grouping,  special  investigation  was 
made,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  several  cases  had 
occurred  in  a  house  or  village,  or  within  circumscribed 
limits,  glaring  unsanitary  defects  were  discovered.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  these  w^re  removed  as  promptly 
as  they  were  notified. 

Epping  Rural. — The  most  important  item  in  the 
sanitary  work  carried  out  in  this  district  during  1882  was 
the  completion  of  the  Infectious  Hospital  at  Rood  Street. 
Much  labour  was  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  drainage 
system,  and  Mr.  Fowler  states  that  *  the  time  appears  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  when  almost  every  house  in  the 
townships  of  Epping,  Harlow,  and  Buckhurst  Hill  will  be 
connected  with  the  respective  sewerage  systems  that  have 
been  provided.*  *As  regards  Buckhurst  Hill,*  Mr. 
Fowler  continues,  *  this  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  the 
case  now.     It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence 
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of  some  extravagant  statements  and  complaints  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  were  made  by  one  of  the 
residents  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  that  locality,  a  special 
inspection  was  made,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Buck- 
hurst  Hill  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.'  Another 
matter  that  received  a  large  amount  of  attention  was  the 
question  of  water  supply.  Sixty-four  notices  to  provide 
water  were  sent  out,  and  140  houses  were  supplied  after 
notice.  There  was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  mains 
of  the  East  London  and  the  Herts  and  Essex  Water  worlvs 
Companies  during  the  year.  The  birth-  and  death-rates 
were  respectively  27*9  and  17*2  per  1,000  population, 
against  3 1  *4  and  14  for  the  previous  year.  The  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  children  under  one  year  of  age  to 
registered  births  was  126-6  per  1,000.  Of  the  zymotic 
diseases,  diphtheria  and  whooping-cough  were  exception- 
ally fatal,  and  it  was  to  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases 
that  the  large  zymotic  death-rate  (2  "6  per  1,000,  or  twice 
that  for  1881)  was  largely  attributable. 

Featherstone. — Fairly  good  sanitary  progress  was 
made  in  this  district  during  1882,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
authority  have  yet  much  work  before  them.  Thus,  while 
the  main  sewerage  system  may  be  the  complete  success 
described  in  the  report,  the  house  drainage  is  far  from 
perfect.  The  ventilation  is  defective,  and  the  trapped 
grates  are,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  much  too  small. 
Refuse  removal  is  also  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  and 
Mr.  Bunclc  again  advises  his  authority  to  themselves 
undertake  the  scavenging  of  their  district,  a  system  which 
has  been  found  to  work  admirably  elsewhere.  Three 
deaths  out  of  a  total  of  four  registered  from  typhoid  fever 
occurred  at  Loscoe,  a  village  notorious  for  its  unsanitary 
surroundings.  The  remainmg  death  happened  at  South 
Featherstone,  where  a  limited  outbreak  of  the  disease  pre- 
vailed. On  inquiring  into  the  subject,  Mr.  Buncle  found 
that  the  only  thing  in  common  was  the  milk,  which  seems 
to  have  been  infected  by  the  rinsing  of  the  utensils  with 
water  obtained  from  a  polluted  well.  With  the  exception 
of  typhoid,  zymotic  disease  was  not  present  in  any  serious 
form.  No  case  of  small-pox  occurred,  and,  in  referring  to 
the  immunity  which  his  district  has  of  late  enjoyed  from 
this  disorder,  the  health  officer  remarks  that,  while  no 
children  were  unaccounted  for  as  regards  vaccination,  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  usual  left  un vaccinated,  some 
of  whom  have  since  emigrated  to  America.  No  certificates 
of  their  protection  have  been  received,  and  Mr.  Buncle 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  occurrence.  Doubtless  the 
forthcoming  report  of  Dr.  Blaxall  on  the  circumstances  of 
emigrants  previous  to  their  departure  from  this  country 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  registered  from  all  causes  was  130,  returning  a 
death-rate  of  21-8  per  1,000.  Chest  affections  were  fatal 
to  24  persons,  phthisis  to  six,  and  heart  disease  to  seven. 

Georgetown.— The  office  of  Town  Superintendent, 
held  at  Georgetown  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Hill,  C.E.,  appears  to 
have  no  exact  equivalent  in  our  own  sanitary  administra- 
tion, though  Mr.  Hill's  duties  appear  to  be  chiefly  those  of 
a  surveyor.  Mr.  Hill's  report  deals  with  tramways — 
•  slellings  * —appliances  for  preventing  the  accumula- 
tion of  silt  in  rivers,  markets,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the 
more  strictly  sanitary  subjects  of  drainage  and  water 
supply.  In  this  last  respect  Georgetown  has  set  an 
example  which  might  well  be  followed  at  home  in  pro- 
viding not  only  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but  an  unin- 
terrupted day  and  night  service.  At  the  date  of  the 
report  arrangements  were  being  made  for  extending  the 
mains,  providing  additional  pumping  machines,  and  for 
filtering  the  water,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Lamaka 
canal.  The  drainage  works  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved, but  in  this  direction  also  further  progress  is  con- 
templated. Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  of  his 
district,  where  the  cost  of  broken  stone  is  about  three 
times  what  it  is  in  England,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that,  after 
making  some  allowance  for  the  differences  of  subsoil,  &c., 


they  bear  favourable  compariscm  with  most  of  the  mac- 
adamised streets  of  our  own  provincial  towns,  and  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  itself.  During  the  year  under 
report  9,983  separate  inspections  were  made  of  houses, 
and  1,340  of  provision  shops;  24.173  loads  of  rubbish 
and  manure  were  collected,  and  the  carcases  of  6,565 
animals  and  birds  found  in  the  streets  were  properly 
buried.  Altogether  6,213  notices  were  served  for  the  per- 
formance of  various  requirements,  and  in  sixteen  instances 
convictions  were  obtained  for  breaches  of  the  Sanitary 
Regulations.  The  question  of  refuse  removal  is  receiving 
the  consideration  of  the  town  council,  whose  deliberations 
should  be  guided  by  the  report  (see  Sanitary  Record, 
August  1883,  p.  66)  prepared  by  their  superintendent  on 
the  subject  after  a  visit  to  several  towns  in  England  and 
Holland. 

Guildford  Rural. — Although  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  very  favourable  health  statistics  of  this  district 
for  1882,  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
authority*s  officers  are  not  relaxing  their  efforts  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  improvements.  During  the  year  a  site  was 
selected  for  the  erection  of  an  isolation  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  infectious  cases  from  the  non- pauper  cUss, 
and  works  were  in  active  operation  for  providing  a  number 
of  villages  with  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water.  Both  the 
general  and  zymotic  death-rates  were  very  low,  being 
respectively  12-5  and  0*9  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  in 
children  under  one  year  of  age  was  also  extremely  favour- 
able, being  only  78*8  to  every  1,000  births  registered. 
One  case  of  small -pox  is  worthy  of  mention  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  it  was  caused 
through  the  medium  of  rags,  which  appear  to  be  frequently 
instrumental  in  the  spread  of  infection.  The  most  inte- 
resting item  in  the  year's  history,  however,  was  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  was  discovered 
to  be  existini^  in  the  parish  of  Pirbright.  The  outbreak 
led  to  a  Government  inquiry,  during  which  106  cases 
were  found  to  have  occurred,  77  of  which  were  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Only  9  cases  terminated 
fatally,  all  of  which  were  children  not  twelve  years  old. 
The  incidence  of  the  disease  was,  for  the  most  pari,  upon 
children  attending  school.  An  inquiry  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  village  school  did  not,  however,  famisli 
any  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  outbreak,  for  the  arrange- 
ments were  found  to  be  excellent.  Four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  the  school  closed,  and  it  b  both  a 
remarkable  and  a  significant  fact  that  although,  on  each 
occasion,  there  was  an  immediate  diminution  or  cessation 
of  the  disease,  no  sooner  was  the  school  reopened,  than 
fresh  cases  immediately  arose,  and  this,  notwithstaiDding 
that,  during  the  time  the  school  was  shut,  '  all  houses  and 
clothing  had  been  disinfected,  and  no  child  allowed  to 
return  to  school  from  an  invaded  house,  until  some  weeks 
had  elapsed  from  the  first  seizure.  The  school-building, 
too,  was  fumigated,  and  lime-washed,  and  even  the  very 
books  and  maps  destroyed. ' 

Hanley. — Dr.  Walker's  account  of  the  sanitary  work 
carried  out  in  this  borough  during  1882  is  certainly  satis- 
factory: 1,250  houses  and  premises  were  visited  by  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  438  houses  by  the  medical  oflker 
himself;  125  drains  were  repaired,  and  39  trapped,  ex- 
clusive of  those  done  by  order  of  the  sanitary  authority  in 
default  of  notice.  More  than  4,000  whitewash  brashes 
were  lent  out,  which  really  represent  so  many  booses 
whitewashed  and  cleansed.  To  sum  up  the  sanitary  work 
in  Dr.  Walker's  own  words,  *  more  good  sanitary  im- 
provements were  executed  during  1882  than  have  been 
done  for  many  years.'  The  birth-rate  was  39*5  per  1,000 
—an  unusually  low  one,  compared  with  previous  years— 
and  the  death-rate  22*3.  With  one  exception,  the  rate  d 
infantile  mortality  was  the  highest  recorded  for  ten  years 
More  than  half  the  total  deaths  were  those  of  childreo 
under  five  years  of  age,  while  the  mortality  in  chUdren  not 
one  year  old  was  equal  to  2K>*6  per  1,000  biiths  tcfistaed. 
A  remarkably  laige  number  of  oeaths  retailed  from  pfem* 
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lofe  birth,  there  being  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent,  in 
deaths  from  this  cause,  as  compared  with  the  previooa 
year  The  xpnatic  death *mte  was  3*1  per  f,ooo  tiving. 
Scarkt  and  enteric  fevers  were  more  fatal  thun  thejf  had 
been  for  many  year?,  while  the  deaths  referped  to  measles 
were  exceptionally  few.  Tt  is  satisfactory  to  note  thai  not 
a  single  ca-ic  of  smalbpox  occurred  £*uTiii|f  the  year,  and, 
further,  that  only  3  deaths  have  resulted  from  this  disease 
since  the  commencement  of  1S73— viz.,  %  in  1876,  and 
t  in  iSSq. 

Hexham  Rural,  —  The  question  of  improving  the 
vmter  supply  in  various  portions  of  this  district  seems  to 
have  received  a  Isirge  share  of  altentioa  at  the  hands  of 
the  authority  during  iSSzi  and  they  could  scarcely  have 
devoted  their  energies  to  a  more  important  ^abject*  But 
other  sanitary  matters  were  by  no  means  neglected^  for  in 
the  course  of  the  year  more  than  200  nuisances,  caused 
chiefly  by  structural  defects,  were  abated  or  removed.  The 
vital  statistics,  which  Dr,  Mac  lagan  has  treated  in  a  very 
efficient  manner  in  his  annual  report,  compared  favouraltty 
with  those  recordeii  for  many  previous  years*  The  birth- 
rate, j8'4  per  1,000^  was  below  that  for  the  preceding 
period,  a*  was  also  the  death-rate  {15-6  per  J, 000),  the 
latter,  though,  to  an  extent  scarcely  appreciable.  Of  the 
total  deaths,  7*1  per  cent,  were  refer led  to  zymotic  dis- 
eases, representing  a  rate  of  l-f  per  1,000  of  population. 
However  slight  it  may  be,  it  is  always  pleasing  to  record  a 
diminution  of  infantile  mortality  in  a  district.  In  the  dis- 
trict  under  consideration^  the  deaths  from  infantile  diseases 
in  l8Sa  were  equal  to  16  per  eent.  of  the  tot  at  mortality, 
and  2 '5  per  1 , 000  of  the  population,  where^  in  the  pre- 
vious  twelve  months  they  were  equal  to  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortality,  and  %*^%  per  t.ooo  of  the  population. 
Referring  to  the  subject  of  infantile  moriality,  Dr,  Mac- 
lagan,  like  many  other  health  officers,  eHpre<-ses  \C\^  strong 
disapproval  of  the  principle  of  ini^uring  the  lives  of  infants, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  leads  '  undoubtedly  to  actual ^  if  not 
to  intentional,  neglect,* 

HunDERSFiELD.^No  special  sanitary  work  was  carried 
Q«^t  in  this  district  during  iSSz,  The  year's  mortality 
wai  at  the  rate  of  ta'4  per  1,000  persons  living.  Though 
higher  than  that  for  the  preceding  years,  this  rate  com- 
parea  favourably  with  the  average  for  the  previous  fifteen 
years^  The  infantile  mortality  was  very  las^^c,  46S  deaths. 
Of  I  S3  per  1,000  births,  oocurring  in  children  under  one 
year.  This  rate  is  10  per  1,000  above  the  average  of  the 
fi?c  previous  years.  The  jjymotic  death* rate  was  equal  to 
a  "63  per  1,000,  a  trifle  above  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding quinquenniad.  Smalbpojt  did  not  account  for  a 
single  death,  nor  was  the  uiortality  arising  from  scarlatina^ 
continued  fever,  and  diirrbfi:a  so  great  as  the  average  for 
the  live  preceding  years.  The  mortality  from  diphtheria 
and  whooping-cough  showed  some  increase,  but  the 
gre«te9^t  increase  was  from  measles*  During  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  this  disease  prevailed  in  epidemic 
proportions.  The  death  rate  from  measles— 964  per  mil* 
lion  -was  three  times  the  average  for  the  five  previous 
years.  The  natural  result  of  this  cpidcinic  was  an 
extremely  high  infantile  mortality,  105  children  under  five 
ve&rs  of  tge  dying  during  the  month  of  August.  This 
large  death  rate  led  the  authority  to  take  special  measures 
10  insure  more  frequent  scavenging,  the  flushing  of  the 
drains^  and  the  cleansinc  of  the  bousesj  themselves  in  the 
most  populous  yards  and  courts  of  the  town.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  resulted  in  an  appreciable  decrea^ 
in  the  infantile  mortal ily  in  the  fotkwing  month.  Dr. 
Cameron  draw^  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
t-pideoiic  of  measles  coincided  with  a  high  barometric 
pressure,  an  increasing  temperature^  a  considerable  varia- 
tion of  day  and  night  temperatures,  and  a  scarcity  of  rain, 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
largely  due  to  these  meteorological  influences. 

Ipswich.— During  18S2  the  arterial  system  of  sewerage, 
which  bos  been  introduced  into  this  borough,  was  actively 
ctfried  00,  «nd  '  large  areas  of  street  %  that  had  for  years 


been  in  difficulties^  were  relieved*'  In  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  sewer  ventilation,  Mr.  Elliston  draws  special 
attention  to  the  admission  into  the  sewers  of  hot  refuse 
from  steam  engines  and  factories,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  what  he  states  on  tHe  pnint  :  '  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  sewer  reaches  55°  F., 
or  thereabouts,  putrefactive  changes  will  take  place,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  deposited  filth  ;  therefore  it  liecomes  a 
quesrion  whether  the  practice  of  turning  in  large  quantities 
of  steam  and  hot  water  fr  »m  factories  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited.' One  of  the  most  useful  improvements  cflecied 
during  the  year  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  drainage  of 
the  East  SufTolk  Hospital,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer,  may  *  now  be  prononnced  one  of  the  best 
drained  institutions  in  any  provincial  town.*  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  general  death-rate  would  be  so  low 
as  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  the  lowest  re» 
corded,  but  it  vvas,  nevenbeless,  below  the  average,  being 
20^7  per  1,000  inhabitants^  Of  the  total  mortality,  slightly 
over  36  per  cent,  occurred  in  children  under  one  year  of 
age.  The  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  to  registered  births  was  14*2  per  cent.  Zymotic 
diseaiie^  were  not  more  than  ordinarily  fatal,  the  rate  being 
1*86  per  t,ooo.  A  special  feature  of  the  year  wa^  an  out- 
break of  small-poic  among  the  rag-sorters  at  a  paper  mill. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  infection  was  inlroduced  into 
the  rag  warehouse  in  a  parcel  of  white  rags,  and  that  the 
mode  of  reception  of  the  infection,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  by  inhalation  of  the  infectious  dust  from  the  rags. 

Islington.— A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Tidy's  report  for 
1882  is  taken  up  with  a  very  complete  statement  of 
analysis  of  watcr^  and  of  articles  under  the  *  "^le  of 
Food  and  Drugs'  Acts/  There  is  nothing  in  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  year  which  demands  special  notice.  The 
birth-rate  wa*i  the  smallest  recorded  since  1858,  being 
only  34 '3  per  1,000  of  the  population,  while  the  death*rate 
(18  per  1,000)  was,  as  isu^ual  in  this  parish,  exeeprionally 
low,  Out  of  a  total  of  5,264  deaths,  1,403  were  those  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age.  The  principal  zymotic 
diiieases  {not  including  diarrhoiaj  accounted  for  739  deathst 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
whooping*cough.  This  last  disea^ic  wss  particularly  fatal, 
while  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  (as  mi^ht,  to  some 
extent,  be  expected  during  a  wet  summer)  was  remarkably 
slight, 

Lancaster    Urhan    ani>    Rural.  —  The    defective 

condition  of  an  old  sewer  conduit  tn  the  urban  district  has 
more  than  once  been  brought  before  the  authority,  who 
have  so  far  not  seen  fit  to  remove  the  evilp  During  1882 
this  conduit  was  the  channel  which  conveyed  the  infection 
of  an  enteric  fever  patient  to  eiyht  pcrsons^j  who  in  turn 
suFered  from  the  disorder.  Referring  to  the  subjrct,  the 
health  oflicer  observes  ;  *  As  it  is  now,  the  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoorl  of  the  dam  is  aoaked  with  sewage,  especially 
during  the  time  of  high  water,  and  in  the  damp  earth 
fever-germs  harbour  and  propagate.^  Obviously  the  autho- 
rity are  in  serious  default  in  allowing  the  existence  of  such 
a  plague  spot,  and  now  that  they  have  specific  evidence 
of  the  mischief  it  has  caused,  they  may  see  fit  to  move  in 
the  mutter.  Measles  and  diarrhcea  were  unusually  preva- 
lent, and  caused  together  6S  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  72 
record ctl  from  the  principal  lymotic  disorders.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  school  agency  played  an  important  part  in 
disseminating  the  infection,  while  insanitary  conditions 
accounted  for  the  latter.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes 
represented  20 'O  per  1,000,  and  from  diseases  of  a  lymotic 
character,  3*4.  In  reporting  on  the  rural  district,  Mr. 
Marker  strongly  advocates  a  system  of  scavenging  which, 
when  adopted  and  systematically  performed,  should  do 
much  to  rid  the  district  of  numerous  evils  arising  fiom 
offensive  accumulations^  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
statistical  tabl^,  which  are  not  appended  to  the  reporti 
the  mortality  is  difficult  of  analysis.  The  general  death- 
late  is  estimated  at  iy*o  per  t,ooo,  and  that  from  j:ymotic 
disease  at  1^3,     The  insanitary  oondirion  of  Gol^ei,  and 
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is  being  speedily  eradicated.  The  death-rate  (17*2  per 
1,000)  was  in  excess  of  the  average,  the  increase  being 
largely  due  to  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  zymotic  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  i  "9  deaths  per 
1,000  living.  Referring  to  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
Dr.  Alford  states  that  a  great  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease  were  not  recognised  as  such  until  the  paralysis  set 
in,  and  gives  very  sound  advice  when  he  tells  us  *  never 
to  make  light  of  a  sore  throat,  however  mild  it  may  be, 
when  diphtheria  prevails  in  a  neighbourhood.*  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that,  whereas  for  the  preceding  nine  years 
the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  in  children  under  one 
year  was  47,  that  for  1882  was  43. 

Tendring  Rural.  —  *0f  the  sickness  in  this  district/ 
Dr.  Cook  writes  in  his  report  for  1882,  *  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  as  it  is  only 
by  my  own  exertions  in  making  inquiries  that  I  hear  of 
any.  It  is  seldom  that  I  receive  notice  from  anyone 
except  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  unless  small-pox  shows 
itself  when  every  person  seems  to  think  he  is  called  upon 
to  report.'  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Cook's 
report  is  somewhat  meagre.  Taking  the  whole  district, 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  16*9  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Of 
the  zymotic  diseases,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  the 
most  prevalent.  Ten  deaths  were  attributed  to  small-pox, 
which  was  carried  into  one  portion  of  the  district  by  a 
tramp,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  infected  union 
house,  and  into  another  portion  by  an  unvaccinated 
child  who  was  brought  from  South  America,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  in  London  on  its  way  home. 

Whitechapel. — The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  1883, 
as  given  in  Mr.  Liddle's  annual  summary,  present  no 
striking  feature.  The  rate  of  mortality  (including  deaths 
of  nonresidents),  in  persons  of  all  ages,  was  25*3  per 
1,000;  and,  in  children  under  one  year,  5*6  per  1,000. 
If  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  London  Hospital  be 
eliminated,  the  former  proportion  is  reduced  to  21 '9.  Of 
the  total  deaths,  22  per  cent,  occurred  in  children  under 
one  year  of  age,   and  10 '6  per  cent,  from  zymotic  disease. 


Building  Leases.— Sir  John  Jenkins,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Powell,  M.P.,  have  introduced  a  bill  relating  to  building 
leases.  They  propose  that,  when  land  is  leased  for  build- 
ing purposes  for  twenty-one  years  or  any  longer  term,  the 
lease  shall  in  all  cases  operate  as  if  for  a  perpetual  term  of 
years,  whatever  agreement  there  may  be  to  the  contrary. 
And  the  Bill  declares  that  all  contracts  inconsistent  with 
its  purpose  are  to  be  void.  Thus  any  provision  in  the  lease 
for  forfeiture  or  re-entry  on  the  breach  of  any  condition 
or  on  the  happening  of  any  event  is  to  be  of  no  effect. 
Passing  to  a  different  subject,  the  Bill  empowers  local 
authonties  to  acquire  land  for  building  purposes.  When  it 
is  represented  by  fifty  ratepayers  that  there  U  insufficient 
accommodation  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain land  within  the  district  for  building  purposes  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms,  the  local  authority,  on  being  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  these  representations,  is  empowered  to 
acquire  so  much  of  any  available  land  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  supplying  the  insufficiency  of  accommoda- 
tion. As  to  the  mode  of  getting  the  land,  it  is  to  be  the 
same  as  under  the  176th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Thus  the  Local  Government  Board  would  hold  a  local 
inquiry  and  then  grant  a  provisional  order  for  putting  in 
force  the  powers  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  lands.  However,  a  special 
direction  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  service  by  the  local 
authority  on  a  landowner  of  a  notice  to  treat  is  *  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  any  Court  *  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  for  building  pur- 
poses and  of  their  being  available.  When  land  is  thus 
acquired  by  a  local  authority,  they  may  dispose  of  it  as 
they  may  determine ;  the  only  restriction  being  that  any 
one  who  purchases  from  them  must  undertake  to  build  on 
the  land  according  to  a  plan  agreed  on. 


REVIEWS. 

Can  Parliament  Break  Faith  f    A  Conversation  on  the 

Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis. 
London  Water  Supply.     Report  to  the  Shareholders  of  the 

London   Water  Companies  on  the   Metropolis  Water 

Bill  of  1884. 
Reasons  against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Further 

Powers  Bill, 

The  struggle  between  the  metropolitan  water  co»npanie$ 
and  the  public  is  becoming  more  and  more  embittered. 
Mr.  Dobbs,  by  his  successful  appeal,  has  not  settled  the 
dispute,  but  has  apparently  only  made  both  parties  anxkxu 
for  further  contest.  Perhaps  this  is  hardly  the  right  way 
of  stating  their  relative  positions.  The  consumers  of 
water,  or  at  any  rate  an  active  section  of  them,  have,  as 
they  think,  become  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  see 
their  way  to  wringing  further  concessions  from  the  com- 
panies, and  are  constantly  proposing  new  schemes  for  the 
direct  or  indirect  reduction  of  water  rates.  The  com- 
panies are  not  disposed  to  give  up  their  incomes  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  having  suffered  a  serious  diminution  ii 
one  quarter,  are  disposed  to  make  up  for  it  elsewhere, 
wherever  they  can  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Not  satis- 
fied with  cutting  down  the  charges  made  by  the  companies, 
and  with  showing  that  in  some  cases  they  have  exceeded 
the  authorised  rates  some  zealous  water  reformers  have 
attempted  this  year  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  charges 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  to  substitute  a  totally  new 
scale,  which,  in  the  opinion  at  any  rate  of  the  companies, 
would  work  out  very  differently  from  that  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  pamphlets  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  review  are  issued  in  defence  of  the 
existing  system,  and  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
companies  are  entitled  to  remain  as  they  are  ;  and,  taken 
by  themselves,  make  out  a  strong  case.  They  show  that 
the  supply  of  water  at  present  afforded  by  the  companies 
is  ample  in  quantity  and  of  fairly  good  quality  ;  though  in 
doing  this  rather  large  demands  are  made  on  the  credulity 
of  the  reader.  To  assert,  for  instance,  *  that  the  sewage 
of  the  towns  on  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  does  not 
now  find  its  way  into  the  river  above  the  intakes  of  the 
water  companies,'  is  to  ignore  the  periodical  prosecutions 
instituted  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  against  the  Staines 
Local  Board,  and  the  fact  that  the  sewerage  system  of 
many  of  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  supposed 
to  be  imperfect.  The  quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  the 
London  water  companies  is,  however,  fairly  good  as  com- 
pared with  that  supplied  in  other  towns,  and  such  over- 
statements of  their  case  as  the  one  above  alluded  to  may 
be  forgiven.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  true,  as 
stated,  *that  the  supply  frequently  deteriorates  after 
baving  been  delivered  by  the  companies  into  the 
cisterns  of  the  consumers,'  and  that  the  remedy 
for  that  is  constant  supply.  It  is  also  true  that  the  com- 
panies are  not  bound  to  give  a  constant  supply,  and  that 
in  many  districts  they  do  now  give  one,  and  s.i  have  given 
the  consumer  a  benefit  which  their  Acts  of  Parliament  do 
not  entitle  him  to  demand  ;  though  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  find  it  not  to  be  disadvantageous  to  themselves 
to  give  it. 

On  the  above  grounds  the  position  of  the  water  com- 
panies is  shown  to  be  and  is  fairly  strong  ;  but  they 
occupy  a  stronger  position  when  they  assert  that  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  their  l^al  powers  is  an  attack  on  the 
rights  of  property.  The  power  of  charging  in  proportion 
to  the  vaJue  of  the  tenements  supplied  with  water  was 
conferred  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847  and 
regulated  by  the  numerous  private  Acts  of  the  different 
companies.  Few  people  now  dispute  that  the  rates  of 
charges  authorised  were  in  some  cases  authorised  impro- 
vidently,  and  that  the  result  has  been  to  enable  water 
companies  to  charge  sums  which  produce  an  income  fu  in 
excess  of  what  was  contemplated  m  probable  either  bf 
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Parliament  or  by  themselves.  If  the  companies  were  now 
asking  Parliament  to  grant  them  the  powers  they  have, 
they  would  in  all  prolwibility  be  refused  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  ask  Parliament  to  take  away  powers 
already  given,  on  the  faith  of  which  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed and  works  of  public  utility  have  been  constructed. 
The  companies  assert  that  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  pro- 
rooted  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  to  substitute  pay- 
ment by  meter  for  payment  by  rental,  would  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  at  least  2,000,000/.,  and 
probably  much  more,  for  provi  ling  and  Bxing  meters,  and 
that  they  themselves  have  no  capital  available  for  that 
purpose.  They  point  out  truly  enough  that  the  meters 
must  In  some  shape  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer,  and  that 
the  cost  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  paid  for 
water.  They  also  assert  that  the  price  of  6d.  per  1,000 
gallons  proposed  by  the  Bill  would  not  be  remunerative  to 
the  companies,  and  would  on  the  average  diminish  the 
quantity  of  water  supplied  per  house  without  diminishing 
the  sum  paid  by  the  occupier.  Whether  this  assertion  is 
based  on  correct  data  or  not,  it  is  needless  now  to  inquire, 
as  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Corporation  has  been  thrown 
out  for  this  year,  and  the  companies  are  for  the  present 
relieved  from  the  chanfjes  threatened  by  it. 

The  companies  are  quite  aware  that  sooner  or  later  the 
public  must  acquire  their  property,  and  they  of  course 
wish  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  it.  They  point  to 
two  cases  of  lanje  towns  in  which  waterworks  have  been 
purchased  in  recent  years,  that  of  Stockton  and  that  of 
Birmingham,  in  both  of  which  the  companies  were  paid  a 
price  calculated  on  their  maximum  dividends  with  a  con- 
siderable addition  for  compulsory  purchase.  This  was  the 
ptinciple  on  which  the  sum  lo  be  paid  to  the  London 
water  companies  was  calculated  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  purchase  them  ;  but  the  total  price  was 
so  large,  that  the  public  recoiled  from  the  birgain,  and  it 
was  not  effected.  They  assert  now  that  if  their  property 
is  taken  without  being  paid  for  on  this  principle,  it  will  be 
confiscated  ;  and  that  the  Bills  brought  into  Parliament 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  revising  their  charges,  are 
really  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  scheme 
of  confiscation  without  avowing  it  openly.  So  far  their 
<lefence  has  been  successful,  and  they  have  preserved  their 
rights  intact  But  the  cry  that  the  rights  of  property  are 
assailed  is  not  always  successful  with  Parliament  and  may 
not  always  avail  to  protect  the  water  companies.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  support  any  scheme,  which  proposed 
without  compensation  to  deprive  them  of  any  rights  which 
Parliament  has  given,  and  if  any  Bill  for  revising  the 
system  of  charges  is  brought  forward,  its  clauses  should  be 
carefully  considered  so  as  to  prevent  injustice  being  done 
to  either  company  or  consumer.  The  present  system  by 
which  private  bodies  of  traders  are  allowed  practically  to 
impose  taxes  on  householders  and  to  make  a  profit  for 
themselves  out  of  the  supply  of  one  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  civilised  existence  is,  however,  unsound  in  principle, 
and  the  sooner  a  fair  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which 
it  shall  be  put  an  end  to,  the  better  for  all  parties. 


Hints   on    Sanitary  Law,      By  George    F.    Chambers, 
F.  R.  A.  S.     National  Health  Society,  44  Bemers  Street. 

This  little  publication,  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health  Society,  is,  as 
the  author  states,  intended  'to  bring  home  to  unlegal 
minds  and  eyes  what  are  with  respect  to  public  health 
matters  in  the  metropolis  the  powers  conferred  and  the 
responsibilities  imposed  by  the  laws  of  England  on  indi- 
vididuals  as  such,  rather  than  on  corporate  bodies. '  The 
number  of  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject  of  public  health 
is  so  large,  and  their  provisions  are  so  complex,  that  even 
lawyers,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  the  Acts  into 
effect,  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  they  may  do 
under  them.  The  ordinary  lay  reader  generally  gives  up  the 
task  of  attempting  to  tmderstaiid  them  as  hopeless.  The  dtfll- 


culty,  which  applies  to  England  at  large,  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  metropolis  ;  for  whereas  a  fairly  com- 
plete attempt  at  codification  of  the  general  law  of  public 
health  has  been  made  for  England  generally  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  London  is  excepted  from  its  provisions, 
and  is  partly  subject  to  various  Acts  which  elsewhere  have 
been  repealed.  Mr.  Chambers  attempts  by  the  little 
work  now  before  us  to  give  the  ordinary  lay  reader 
an  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  metropolis.  The  task,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
an  easy  one,  but,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  Mr.  Chambers 
seems  to  have  lieen  successful.  His  work  professes 
to  bring  before  the  reader  in  an  encyclopaedic 
form  a  popular  outline  of  the  chief  subjects  affecting 
health,  which  are  included  in  the  scope  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  apnlicable  to  London.  This  is  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  series  of  paragraphs,  in  which  various  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  health  are  treated  of  very 
shortly.  The  different  headings  follow  each  other  in 
alphabetical  order  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  information 
given  is  fairly  correct.  But  the  work  seems  to  us  to  have 
l)een  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  more  likely  lo  serve  as  an 
index  to  those  who  already  know  something  of  the  law 
than  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
it.  Its  faults  are  those  of  omission  rather  than  of  com- 
mission, but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Chambers 
has  erred  on  the  side  of  being  too  concise.  For  instance, 
under  the  head  of  artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings,  he 
says :  *  This  subject  is  not  one  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously discussed  in  these  pages,  because  action  can 
only  l)e  taken  by  public  authorities.'  His  datum  is  true 
enough,  but  we  think  some  hint  might  well  have  l>een 
given  as  to  the  powers  which  individual  ratepayers  possess 
of  putting  the  public  authorities  in  motion,  where  they  are 
inclined  to  neglect  their  duties.  If  the  work  had  l>een  a 
little  fuller  it  would  have  been  more  useful,  but  we 
welcome  it  as  being  an  addition  to  the  means  already 
existing  of  bringing  home  to  the  non-legal  portion  of  the 
community  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  health,  with 
which  everyone  ought  to  be  acquainted. 


Memorandum,     The  Grand  Junction  Water  Company. 

A  PAMPHLET  bearing  the  above  title  has  been  issued,  and 
we  believe  circulated  extensively  among  those  who  derive 
their  water  supply  from  the  Grand  Junction  Company, 
pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  that  company  is  seeking 
to  make  up  for  the  reduction  of  charge  consequent  on 
Dobbs's  case,  by  increased  charges  in  other  directions. 
Under  their  Act  the  company's  charges  for  water  supplied 
for  *  domestic  use '  are  based  on  the  annual  value  of  the 
premises  supplied  ;  but  water  supplied  for  stables,  gardens, 
special  flushing  of  drains,  and  certain  other  matters,  is  not 
included  in  the  term  '  supply  for  domestic  use,'  and  has  to 
be  paid  for  separately.  Water  for  these  purposes  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  ajifreemmtt  and  the  company  apparently  have 
interpreted  this  phrase  as  meaning  that  they  arc  entitled 
to  make  arbitrary  charges,  based  on  no  fixed  scale,  for 
water  which  is  not  included  in  the  supply  for  domestic 
purposes.  That  this  charge  is  quite  unauthorised  is 
pointed  out  by  the  pamphlet  in  question  ;  and  means  are 
suggested  for  arriving  at  what  is  a  fair  sum  to  agree  upon 
in  different  cases.  They  are  based  on  an  estimate  of 
what  is  an  average  quantity  of  water  consumed  for  baths, 
where  the  charge  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
assuming  that  the  same  sum  would  he  fair  for  water  used 
in  other  wajrs.  Where  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  c^in 
be  approximately  calculated,  this  way  of  arriving  at  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  it  seems  equitable  enough,  but  we 
fancy  that  the  consumer  and  the  company  would  often 
have  very  different  ideas  as  to  the  quantity  consumed. 
The  pamphlet  in  question  seems  likely  to  be  useful  to 
those  who  live  within  the  district  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Company,  and  to  payers  of  water-rates  elsewhere  when 
the  charges  for  special  supply  are  bronght  in  question. 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 

MAJOR'S  PATENT  NON-ABSORBENT  ROOFING 
TILES. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  in  an  article 
upon  roofing  materials,  mention  was  made  of  a  *  lock-jaw  * 
tile.  Since  then  the  attention  of  the  writer  of  this  notice 
has  been  called  to  a  new  patent,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
H.  J.  and  C.  Major,  of  Bridgwater,  and  he  has  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tiles  in  question  both 
in  process  of  manufacture,  and  in  their  finished  state  and 
fixed  on  roofing.  The  patent  in  question  appears  to  possess 
advantages  of  no  mean  order.  Bridgwater  has  justly  l>een 
termed  the  home  of  the  roofing  tile  industry,  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  shapes  and  patterns  there 
made  are  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, often  of  inferior  quality,  and  called  Bridgwater 
tiles,  simply  because  they  are  Bridgwater  patterns,  a  com- 
pliment of  rather  doubtful  advantage  to  the  makers  of  the 
Somersetshire  town.  The  clay  found  in  these  districts, 
though  very  uninviting  when  seen  on  the  beaches  of  the 
adjacent  watering  places,  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  com- 
mercial commodity,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question.  Of  a  bluish-grey  colour  in  its  natural 
state,  when  worked  up  and  dried,  it  assumesa  whitish-brown 
colour,  and  when  fired  comes  out  a  pleasing  red.  Refer- 
ring to  the  patent  tiles,  of  which  engravings  bSth  of  a  single 
tile  and  their  appearance  when  laid  are  appended;  the 
patent  is  adapted  to  all  Bridgwater  tiles,  the  object  of  the 


patentees  being  to  render  nailing  down  unnecessary,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
to  prevent  rain,  snow,  or  wind  from  finding  its  way 
into  the  building,  and  to  make  the  tile  non-absorbent. 
To  attain  the  latter  object,  each  tile  is  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  60  tons,  in  a  press  containing  a 
steel  die,  from  which  the  pattern  is  also  impressed  on  the 
clay.  This  process  binds  the  atoms  together  in  such  an 
impenetrable  mass  as  to  render  the  tiles  practically  non- 
absorbent,  consequently  the  water  runs  off  rapidly  ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  is  a  known  and 
fixed  quantity,  instead  of  increasing  with  every  shower. 
The  patent  tiles  have  no  cut  or  unprotected  corners  as  in 
ordinary  ones,  but  each  is  secured  from  leakage  by  the 
formation  of  a  'rib'  or  *  web '  across  the  face  of  the 
upper  or  top  end,  and  a  corresponding  one  underneath  the 
lower  end.  There  is  also  a  secure  lap  at  the  side  joint, 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  tile  dropping  into  a  channel 
(in  which  is  contained  another  *  rib  ')  made  to  receive  it 
on  the  other,  so  that  every  part  is  amply  protected  ;  and 
a  close  examination  convinced  us  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  rain,  .snow,  or  wind  to  penetrate  the 
interior  of  the  roof,  and  the  patented  improvement  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rolls  or  corrugations,  which  are 
continuous,  as  in  ordinary  ones.  The  cost  of  these 
tiles  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  common  ones  per 
100  square  feet,  as  seventy-five  of  the  patent  ones  will 
cover  securely  as  much  space  as  eighty- five  of  the 
common  ones  indifferently,  however  well  laid.  This 
presents  economy  in  tiles  of  nearly  12  per  cent.,  and  a 
proportionate    saving  in  cost  of  timber  for  constructing 


the  roof,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  laid 
and  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  imperfectly  means  a 
great  saving  in  labour  and  expense.  One  other  feature 
in  connection  with  these  tiles  is  worth  mentioning.  A 
roof  must  be  properly  prepared  as  regards  the  lajring  of 
the  timber  to  receive  them.  This  prevents  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  or,  in  plain  language,  '  scamping  * 
the  work— an  object  of  great  importance  in  these  Hajrs  of 
*  jerry'  building.  Messrs.  Major's  works  have  been 
established  for  nearly  250  years,  and  cover  a  ground  area 
of  nearly  60  acres.  The  sheds  contain  no  less  than 
40  miles  of  shelving,  on  which  the  various  articles  made, 
consisting  of  different  kinds  of  tiles,  finials,  &c.,  are  placed 
for  drying.  Beyond  the  various  kinds  of  tiles,  chimney 
pots  and  land  drainage  pipes  are  manufactured  here  in 
large  quantities,  and  bricks  to  an  enormous  extent.  In 
the  better  qualities  of  bricks  the  firm  can  compete  with 
London  makers,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  carria^ 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Although  this  precludes  the 
commoner  sorts  from  being  sent  here,  they  are  infinitely 
superior  to  those  made  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  commonest  class  of  dwellings 
around  their  district  can  be  built  of  a  sound  and  good 
material.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  red 
Bath  brick,  which  enters  into  the  cleaning  necessaries 
of  nearly  every  house,  is  exclusively  manufactured  here, 
Bridgwater  supplying  the  whole  world.  The  Messii 
Major,  who  are  the  largest  makers,  turn  out  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions  annually,  of  which  a  large  quantity  are 
sent  to  f Germany  for  the  use  of  the  army.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  military  depots,   each  brick  is  sawn   up  into  smaU 


squares,  and  every  soldier  receives  one  of  these  to 
in  cleaning  some  of  his  accoutrements,  its  clean  and 
compact  character  being  considered  of  great  value.  Do 
the  soldiers  of  the  Fatherland  know  to  whom  they  aie 
indebted  for  this  useful  abstergent?  Messrs.  Major  are 
amongst  the  exhibitors  at  the  International  Health 
Exhibition. 


SANITARY   PAINTS. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  those  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  who  are  best  able  lo  judge,  and 
who  are  desirous  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  produc- 
tions to  an  average  standard  ;  that  there  is  no  article  used 
in  connection  with  our  houses  in  which  so  much  adultera- 
tion, or,  more  properly  speaking,  imposition,  is  praciised 
as  in  paint.  It  is  said  that  so  long  as  a  material  is  mixed 
with  oil,  little  heed  is  given  to  the  other  component  parts. 
In  most  instances  these  paints  are  used  for  the  cheaper 
class  of  dwelling,  the  consequence  being  that  dissatbfac- 
tion  ensues  almost  as  quickly  as  the  so-called  paint  dries. 
But  in  many  instances  these  counterfeits  are  used  in  work 
done  by  contract  of  a  superior  order,  or  where  the  very 
best  should  be  used,  this  state  of  things  being  brought 
about  by  excessive  competition,  and  the  desire  of  certain 
firms  to  outstrip  their  opponents  in  the  race.  It  is  there- 
fore satisfactory  to  find  that  there  are  firms  who  refiose  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  practices,  and  who  send  ont  an 
article  that  may  be  depended  upon.  In  this  categoiy 
1  may  be  placed  the  Torbay  Paint  Company  (propoeloi^ 
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Stevens  &  Co. ),  of  Brixham,  Devon,  whose  offices  are  at 
28  Billiter  Street,  E.G.     This  company  possess  a  specialty 
of  greai  value  ici  their  Torbay  oxide  paint,  which  enables 
them  to  obtain  a  price  not  commanded  by  every  maker. 
This  company,  who  have  been  established  about  thirty 
years,   and   whose    productions  were   first  introduced  as 
Galley's  Torbay  Paints,  must  not  be  confused  with  any 
firm  of  a  somewhat  similar  name.     It  may  be  well  here 
to  state  that  these   paints  received  the  name  of  Torbay 
from  the  fact  that  the  oxide  is  from  mines  at  Brixham  ; 
hence  the  name  *  Torbay  Paint.*     It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  some  of  the  valuable  products  found  in  the  Devonian 
formation  have  been  mentioned  in  these  column<%,  and  the 
one  in  question  deserves  especial  remark.     The  natural 
colour  of  this  Torbay  oxide,  as  taken  from  the  mines, 
is  known  in   the  trade   as  Spanish  brown.     This  oxide 
is   found  at  a  short   distance  from   the    surface  on   the 
freehold   property  of  the  company,    which   embraces  a 
considerable  area,  and  is  generally  deposited  in  basins  or 
*  pockets,'  of  which  limestone  rock  forms  the  outer  portion 
or  crust.    In  other  cases,  while  surrounded  by  the  same 
rock,   the  depth   appears   to  be    almost   illimitable,  for, 
although  worked  for  many  years,  no  appearance  of  a  falling 
oflf  in  the  supply  can  be  traced,  and  the  company  con- 
sider they  still  possess  an   inexhaustible  quantity.     This 
oxide  is    a   natural  combination  of   oxide  of   iron  with 
silica,    alumina,     and     a    trace    of   magnesia,    but    no 
sulphur.      The    writer  can  testify   from   personal  know- 
ledge that  no  pyrites  or  chalks  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion.    There  is  no  white  lead  on  the  premises  ;  neither  is 
it  required,  and  even  sugar  of  lead  generally  used  in  dryers 
is  here  altogether  discarded.     Where  in  ordinary  paints 
white  lead  forms  the  basis,  the  Torbay  oxide  takes  its 
place  in  these  compounds.      Torbay   paint   is  decidedly 
a  sanitary  paint,  possessing  valuable  qualities ;  and  it  is 
further  claimed  that  a  room  painted  with  it  may  be  slept 
in  the  same  night,  with  perfect  safety.      While  equally 
applicable  to  iron,  woo<l,  or  stone,  this  paint  appears  to 
have    an    especial   affinity   for  the    former,  by   entering 
readily  into  its    most  minute  pores,   and    it    is  asserted 
that  one  hundred  weight   will  cover  as   much  space  as 
double  the  quantity  of  any  other  oxide  paint,  and  will 
last    twice  or  thrice  as  long.     As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
company  point  to  that  great  engineering  work  of  the  late 
Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  the  Saltash  railway  bridge  at  Devon- 
port,  which,  after   being  painted  with  their  production, 
required  no  further  coaling  for  ten  years,  a  clear  proof 
of  its  ability  to  stand  severe  weather,  and  not  to  wear  off, 
while  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  largest  iron  bridges 
and  viaducts  are  coated  with  it.      So  far  as  the  variety  of 
colours  is  concerned,  the  number  that  can  be  produced  by 
the  admixture  of    the   primary  colours  alone    with  the 
Torbay  oxide,  is  astonishing,  and  out  of  about  seventy 
that  appear  on  the  cards  sent  out  by  the  company,  not 
more  than   half-a-dozen,   consisting  of  whites  and    pale 
fancy  shades,  are  deficient  in  the  special  feature  above 
named.     Fully  alive,  however,  to  the  demand  for  a  sani- 
tary white  paint,  Mr.  Stevens,  the  manufacturing  partner 
of  the  firm,  and  an  experienced  chemii>t,  has  latterly  been 
making  experiments  with  a  view  to  place  such  a  paint  in 
the  market.     We  had  an  opportunity   of  seeing  several 
specimens  of  this,  both  *  flattened  '  and  with  a  gloss,  and 
can  testify  to  its  admirable  appearance.       Mr.  Stevens  is 
very  confident  that  this  innocuous  white  paint  will  surpass 
anything  that  has  yet  been  introduced  of  its  character,  and 
that  it  will  retain  its  colour  as  long  as  there  is  any  left 
of  it,  which  will  be  another  step  towards  the  elimination 
of  white  lead  from  paints.     Besides  the  paints,  the  com- 
pany   manufacture    a  composition    for    ships'   bottoms, 
which   has    stood    very   severe    tests ;   and    they    have 
recently  added  a  superior  oak  colour  varnish  stain,  which, 
applied  to  deal  floors,  gives  them  the  appearance   of  old 
polished  oak,  and  which  is  being  extensively  used. 


A  NEW  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
The  inhabitants  of  South  London  have  now  the  great 
advantage  of  obtaining  pure  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  since, 
some  three  months  ago,  the  South  Metropolitan  Dairy 
Company  commenced  business  at  the  Grand  Promenade, 
Brixton  Road.  The  company  has  been  formed  on  a 
similar  basis  to  that  of  the  Aylesbury  and  other  dairy  com- 
panies, in  order  to  supply  the  public  with  pure  milk, 
cream  and  butter  at  the  lowe<(t  possible  price  consistent 
with  a  fair  commercial  profit,  and  resilents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bear  testimony  that  the  articles  supplied  are  of 
the  most  satisfactory  character.  A  recent  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  establishment  gave  a  similar  impression 
to  the  writer. 

The  company  does  not  claim  to  have  introduced  any 
novelty  into  their  undertaking,  but  to  have  based  their 
operations  upon  the  strictest  sanitary  principles.  A  very 
complete  system  of  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  and  the 
drains  themselves  have  been  removed  to  a  thoroughfare 
at  the  back  of  the  premises,  to  which  all  waste  is 
carried  by  drain-pipes,  fitted  with  approved  traps.  Scru- 
pulous cleanliness  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  not  the 
slightest  unpleasant  odour  is  perceptible.  The  company 
draw  their  supply  of  milk  from  some  of  the  richest  pasture 
lands  in  Surrey.  We  are  not  aware  what  is  the  system 
of  sanitary  inspection  at  the  farms,  nor  the  system  of 
milk  testing  to  prevent  frauds  by  the  employifs  at  the 
farm  and  in  London,  nor  how  the  health  of  farm  servants  and 
London  carriers  is  secured ;  all  essential  points  in  the 
security  of  a  milk  supply.  A  steam-engine  provides  the 
motive  power,  and  Laval's  cream  separator  is  brought  into 
requisition  for  rapidly  providing  cream,  the  skim  milk  left 
from  this  operation  finding  a  ready  sale  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cloited  cream  in  the  Devonshire  fashion  is 
daily  made,  and  finds  a  quick  sale.  *  Lawrence's'  refrigera- 
tors, and  Hatha  way's  (of  Chi  >penhani)  churns  for  making 
butter,  of  which  the  company  make  a  large  quantity  daily, 
are  used,  so  that  it  U  evident  they  avail  themselves 
of  some  of  the  newest  and  best  known  dairy 
appliances.  All  the  utensils  employed  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses arc  cleansed  by  steam,  a  range  of  piping  with  jets 
being  laid  down,  each  can  being  turned  bottom  upwards 
over  one  of  these,  and  the  steam  turned  on  for  a  certain 
time.  Lightly-built  carts  with  fast  trotting  horses  deliver 
the  different  products  twice  a  day  within  a  radius  of  some 
miles.  The  front  portion  of  the  premises  is  devoted  to 
the  retail  over-counter  trade,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a  tasteful 
manner,  and  beini;  lit  with  the  electric  light  at  nighr,  the 
temperature  of  the  shop  is  kept  within  the  required  limits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


\,A  II  communications  must  hear  the  signature  of  the  writer, 
not  necessarily  for  ^ubiicatioH.] 


ARTIFICIAL  HUMAN  MILK. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  15,  by  Mr.  D.  Clarke,  on  the  processes 
introduced  by  ourselves  for  the  manufacture  of  *  Artificial 
Human  Milk.'  We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  give  us 
space  in  your  valuable  journal  for  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject.  The  statement  contained  in  an  editorial  note  at 
foot  of  Mr.  Clarke's  letter,  to  the  effect  that  •  Artificial 
Human  Milk  is  largely  manufactured  by  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company,'  may  be  understood  by  some  of  your 
readers  to  imply  that  this  compaov  is  producing  this 
article  by  our  patented  process.  Wi  beg  to  state  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Whether  the  important  problem  of 
producing  artificially  a  fluid  exactly  resembling  human 
milk  in  its  chemical  properties  and  in  its  practical  use, 
can  be  solved  in  several  ways,  and  whether  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company  has  accomplished  the  same  result  by  a 
process  different  from  that    which   we  have  patented. 
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experience  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove.  But  we  consider 
it  an  established  fact  that,  at  least  in  Gennany,  no  other 
preparation  has  been  discovered  which  can  compare  with 
our  own  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  food  of  infants, 
either  in  its  close  chemical  similarity  to  the  milk  of  the 
human  mother,  or  in  the  value  of  the  results  attending  its 
use  in  cases  where  children  cannot,  or  may  not,  be  reared 
on  their  natural  food. 

The  process  employed  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company 
is  a  secret  one  ;  but  the  one  which  we  patented  Dec.  28, 
1881  [English  patent.  No.  5697],  and  which  is  thereby 
made  public,  has  been  admitted  bv  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  important  subject  of  infant  alimentation  to  be  a  most 
perfect  combination  of  processes  for  the  achievement  of 
the  object  in  view,  and  we  may  say  that  we  believe  that 
this  object  has  been  accomplished  as  completely  as  is 
possible,  by  reason  of  our  having  taken  advantage,  down 
to  the  minutest  detail,  of  all  the  most  recent  developments 
of  physiological  chemistry. 

The  result  of  our  daily  experience,  wherever  our  pre- 
paration has  been  introduced,  is  that,  so  far  as  the  healthy 
prowth  and  development  of  the  child  is  concerned,  no 
difference  whatever  is  discoverable  between  the  use  of  the 
natural  food  and  of  our  imitation  of  it,  a  fact  which 
receives  confirmation  from  the  larg^;  and  constant  increase 
which  we  experience  in  the  demand  for  it.  We  venture 
to  think  that  when  our  patent  his  been  taken  up  by  some 
enterprising  capitalist  in  England,  and  introduced  into  all 
its  larger  towns,  our  product  will  attain  equal  popularity 
by  reason  of  its  sterling  merit,  and  will  come  to  be  hailed 
as  a  boon  in  thousands  of  homes  where  the  question  of 
sustaining  the  life  of  its  little  ones  who  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  food,  is  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety,  and  that 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Clarke,  will  then  have  earned 
the  thanks  of  many  a  grateful  parent  for  having  directed 
attention  to  an  invention  which  derives  no  slight  value 
from  its  bearing  on  a  subject  of  what  we  may  term 
*  politico-social '  importance. 

Altona.  VoLTMER  &  Co. 


.^EOLUS    WATERSPRAY    AND    GENERAL 
VENTILATING  COMPANY. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  will  you  kindly  permit  me 
to  state  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  that  we  are 
not  exhibiting  at  the  International  Heal:h  Exhibition. 
We  made  application  for  space  in  the  usual  form,  but 
having  no  less  than  seven  patented  inventions  to  exhibit, 
and  amongst  them  an  entirely  new  invention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  vitiated  air  from  infectious  disease 
hospitals  and  destroying  the  disease  germs,  so  as  to 
render  innocuous  the  presence  of  infectious  disease  hos- 
pitals in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  we  were  compelled  to 
ask  for  a  considerable  space.  The  allotment  offered  to  us, 
13  feet  by  4 J  feet,  was  totally  inadequate  for  our  purpose, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  decline  it.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  exhibitors, 
but  we  think  that  when  it  comes  to  be  seen  how  much 
space  has  been  lavished  on  exhibits  of  secondary  import- 
ance, this  plea  will  scarcely  sufHce  as  an  excuse  for 
crowding  out  subjects  of  first  interest  in  connection  with 
the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  and  we  happen  to  know  of 
at  least  one  exhibitor,  whose  exhibits  are  certainly  not  of 
paramount  importance,  but  yet  who  has  been  allotted 
twice  as  much  space  {fs  he  applied  for.  Our  sole  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  therefore, 
is  that  we  have  undertaken  the  ventilation  (»f  the  Vege- 
tarian Restaurant,  at  the  request  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  that  room  will  favourably  contrast  with  the  other  dining 
establishments  in  the  Exhibition. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
235  High  Holbom.  R.  Oakley, 

Sole  responsible  Licensee  in  Great  Britain  of  the  yEolus 
Waterspray  and  General  Ventilating  Company's  Patents. 


VENTILATION. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson,  C.E.,  on  page  522,  while 
containing  some  sensible  remarks,  has  also  not  a  few  mis- 
leading assumptions  arid  mistakes.  He  says— •  We  all 
know  that  all  heated  air  will  ascend.'  Now,  from  my 
experience  in  ventilation,  I  beg  to  state  that  one  of  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  is  that  *  all  beaced  air  *  will  not 
ascend,  and  especially  in  many  cases  in  the  veniilating 
pipes  intended  for  its  ascension  put  into  houses  ;  and  the 
cause  of  this  is  often  due  to  the  acion  of  the  aerial 
siphon  consisting  of  the  long  leg  of  the  chimney,  when  the 
fire  is  on,  drawing  the  air  down  through  the  shorter  and 
colder  intended  upcast  ventilating  pipes  put  in  by  Mr. 
Thomson  and  others  to  the  ridge  or  elsewhere ;  this 
downward  current  of  air  being  p-rhaps  worse  during  calm 
cold  weather,  when  neither  Mr.  Thomson's  ridge  venti 
lator  nor  the  best  wind-acting  exhaust  ventilator  in  the 
market  is  able  to  counteract  the  effect  produced  by  the 
heated  chimney. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  said  heated  chimney  has  such  i 
powerful  siphon-action  effect,  I  often  take  advantage  of 
it  in  the  ventilation  of  rooms  without  any  chance  of  any 
particles  of  soot  or  smoke  —far  less  of  the  *  volumes '  Mr. 
Thomson  may  have  seen  in  the  style  he  knows  of— coming 
into  the  room  through  the  unseen  outlet  ventilating-tabe 
which  I  put  in  from  the  cornice  down  to  nine  inches  or  sn 
from  the  floor,  where  it  enters  in  at  the  back  of  the 
grate,  and  so  allows  the  hot  air  near  the  ceiling  to  be  car- 
ried off  sometimes  at  the  speed  of  500  lineal  feet  a  minote. 
In  ctmnec  ion  with  this  I  often  use  Crossley's  Bal  «nce 
Valve,  or  some  of  the  other  chimney-brea5;t  self-closing 
valves  may  be  used.  This  plan  works  when  the  fire  is 
on,  and  often  when.  I  consider  (as  exniained  abov;),  Mr. 
Thomson's  plan  would  be  useless.  When  the  fire  is  ofl^ 
another  Crossley's  valve  may  be  opened  under  the  cornice, 
leading  direct  into  the  vent  or  other  means  of  ventilatioB 
used. 

Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.LB.A,  in  his  *  Hints  to 
HouseKunters  and  Householders,'  recommends  a  duct  or 
pipe  being  led  into  the  chimney  with  an  anti-back-draaght 
valve  on  it  for  the  venti  la  ion  of  rooms. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son's plan  is  not  so  perfect  as  he  asserts,  and  I  sboald 
like  to  hear  a  sensible  reply  to  what  I  have  said  aboie 
from  some  of  the  manufacturers  Mr.  Thomson  mentions 
as  being  capable  of  giving  an  opinion,  only  I  hope  tbtf 
will  not  refer  to  *  pump  barrels '  in  this  connection. 

As  to  ventilating  *  excrescences,'  it  would  be  a  questioa 
of  taste  with  many  whether  Mr.  Thomson's  veniilating 
ridge,  which  may  do  very  well  for  some  maoufactnriiig 
works,  would  not  be  a  greater  excrescence  upon  their 
building  than  *  Buchan's  or  Boyle's '  ventilator>  ;  while 
for  many  purposes,  leaving  Mr.  Boyle  to  spnk  fcr 
himself,  I  imagine  Buchan's  exhaust  ventilator  would  oftei 
be  found  to  be  sucking  up  when  the  ventilating  ridge 
would  be  allowing  down  draught,  and  further,  so  long  ts 
architects  use  such  *  excrescences  or  eruptions'  asstcepleii 
towers,  and  turrets,  so  long  are  they  likely  to  use  sock 
exhaust  ventilators  as  Buchan's,  or  any  other  such  thtf 
may  take  their  fancy  ;  only  in  justice  to  their  clients  tb^ 
should  use  whatever  ventilator  really  serves  the  purpose  it 
is  put  up  for  best. 

It  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  tlat 
'  architects  now  object  to  such  excrescences  as  Buchan'St 
Boyle's,  and  similar  eruptions  on  roofs,'  for  since  Mr. 
Thomson  wrote  his  letter  I  have  had  orders  fiom  architects 
for  my  *  eruptions,'  and  more  are  coming,  and  only  a  H 
weeks  since  Messrs.  John  Melvin  &  Son,  architects,  .^Ik** 
wrote  :  *  The  two  27  inch,  No.  7,  ventilators  ytjo  up* 
plied  to  our  order  about  eighteen  months  ago  ...■>' 
the  best  design  of  roof  ventilators  we  have  yet  seen,  tf^ 
we  understand  they  have  worked  well.* 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  when  oombIk'    ^ 
about  ventilating  a  pUce  I  do  not  ciy  vp  my  ovb  ^ 
pliances  as  the  infallible  care  for  evoTdiiagi  bat  ifoo*'   ' 
Digitized  b; 
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mend   what   I   consider  will  be  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. W.  P.  BUCHAN. 
21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow. 


'ARTERIAL   DRAINAGE.' 

I  beg  to  sympathise  with  and  to  support  the  objections 
expressed  by  Sir  George  Airy,  as  explained  on  p.  497, 
against  the  use  of  the  word  'arterial*  in  connection  with 
descriptions  of,  or  allusions  to,  our  system  of  hou'ie 
drainage  and  sewerage. 

Supposing  newspapers  and  sanitarians  have  been  mis- 
takenly using  the  word,  they  should  stop  doing  so  when 
the  error  is  pointed  out,  and  especially  so  soon  as  an  at 
least  equally  euphonious  as  well  as  more  truly  descriptive 
word  is  pointed  out  or  invented  to  supply  its  place.  I 
cannot  say  I  like  the  word  '  venous '  :  it  seems  to  roe 
rather  bloody^  and  the  *  ous,*  or  full  of,  too  suggestive  of 
choked  drains,  hence  I  would  prefer  the  affix  *al,'  and 
humbly  propose  veintral^  but  perhaps  Sir  George  or  some 
other  scholar  could  suggest  a  better  word  than  any  yet 
mentioned.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

2 1  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow. 


COSTLESS  VENTILATION. 

Sir,— At  page  4?8  of  your  April  number  in  the  *  Hints 
to  Sanitary  Inspectors/  Section  41,  Practical  Hints  on 
Venti  ation,  is  the  following  passage  : — *  With  regard  to 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  by  inlets^  a  window  can  be 
made  a  tolerably  perfect  inlet-ventilator  by  the  method 
invented  by  Mr.  Hinckes-Bird  in  1862,  and  simultaneously 
by  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson.*  Under  the  title  of  *  Costless 
Ventilation  '  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  March  2, 
1862,  in  which  I  described  the  plan  I  had  for  some  time 
used  of  admitting  air  at  the  meeting-rails  of  the  window. 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  author  of  these  '  Hints' 
will  inform  me  when  the  simultaneous  description  by 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  appeared,  as  I  must  confess,  until 
now,  I  have  never  hearJ  of  it. 

Kyrenia,  Cyprus.  P.  Hinckes-Bird. 

May  3. 


THE    SANITARY    USE   OF    PERFUMES. 

You  publish  in  your  last  issue  an  article  by  Mr.  Kingzett 
headed  *  The  SaniUry  Use  of  Perfumes.*  Will  you  allow 
me  to  offer  the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  the  strictures 
passed  by  the  learned  professor  on  the  lecture  I  delivered 
under  that  name. 

The  two  main  points  on  which  he  declares  me  to  be 
wrong,  viz.,  that  the  *  Aromatic  Ozonizer*  evolves  ozone, 
and  that  toilet  waters  can  be  rendered  ozonic  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  were  stated  by  me  not  on 
my  own  authority  but  on  that  of  scientific  men. 

Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytical  report  of  my  *  Aromatic 
Ozoniser,*  says  :  *  I  have  readily  succeeded  in  detecting 
ozone  in  the  air  of  a  room  in  which  Mr.  Rimmel's  preptara- 
tion  had  been  exposed.* 

Dr  Day,  of  Geelong,  at  whose  suggestion  I  compounded 
the  series  of  •Ozonised  Toilet  Waters,'  wrote  me:  'In 
manufacturing  and  making  known  the  hygienic  value  of 
oxygenated  perfumery,  you  will  be  conferring  a  great 
benefit  on  the  public,  for  it  is  the  best  means  of  disinfecting 
bedrooms,  closets,  &c' 

Practice  has  since  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth  of 
these  theories;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  best  test. 

In  conclusion,  my  aim  has  lieen  to  offer  to  the  public 
an  agreeable  deodoriser,  and  the  Professor  confesses  himself 
that  '  turpentine  *  does  not  smell  quite  so  pleasantly  as  the 
« mixture  of  essences '  I  employ  for  that  purpose.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  generally  admitt^  that  turpentine  emits  a  most 


disagreeable  odour,  particularly  irritating  to  nervous  or 
sick  people,  and  I  see  no  advantage  in  replacing  one  bad 
smell  by  another.  E.  RiMMEU 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

Ford  Bank,  Didsburj*,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Ashton, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  the  late  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, is  now  undergoing  a  complete  remodelling  of  its 
sanitary  arrangements.  1*he  old  drains  are  being  taken 
out,  and  a  system  of  complete  and  continuous  ventilation 
for  the  new  is  being  adopted.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Ashton*s  own  workmen,  under  the  instructions  of 
Messrs.  Morrison,  Ingra-n,  &  Co.,  sanitary  engineers,  who 
have  prepared  the  plans  for  the  scheme. 

A  new  disinfectant  is  mentioned  in  the  CentralbL  fiir 
die  Gesam,  Therapie,  Feb.  1884,  under  the  name  of  bromum 
solidificatum  (solidified  bromine).  It  consists  of  75  per 
cent,  of  bromine  made  up  into  pastilles  of  20  grammes 
(two-thirds  of  an  ounce  each),  every  such  one  being 
sufficient  to  disinfect  an  area  of  1 30  cubic  feet  with  its 
contents.  The  disinfectant  must  occupy  an  elevated 
position  in  the  room,  and  should  be  left  there  for  from 
lour  to  six  hours,  after  which  the  windows  may  be  thrown 
open. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wallsend  Local  Board  a  com- 
plaint was  read  from  Mr.  Mordue,  who  stated  that  the 
stench  arising  from  an  incomplete  drain  running  past  his 
garden  was  becoming  unbearable  ;  he  threatened  to  com- 
municate with  the  Local  Government  Board  if  the  matter 
was  not  attended  to.  One  of  the  members  present  stated 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  were  to  blame  in  this 
case  by  delaying  the  loan  which  had  been  applied  for  to 
complete  the  drain  in  question. 

At  itome  of  the  inquests  recently  held  on  the  bodies  of 
persons  drowned  in  the  river  Tyne,  attention  has  been 
drawn  by  the  jury  to  the  desirability  of  erecting  mor- 
tuaries in  convenient  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Local 
Board,  it  was  reported  that  the  committee  had  agreed  that 
a  central  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  be  erected  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  1,250/.    ' 

M.  Sauvageon,  of  Valence,  has  studied  the  different 
phenomena  which  are  produced  in  a  cup  of  coffee  when 
the  sugar  is  put  into  it,  and  the  results  of  his  observations 
transform  it  into  a  barometer.  *  If,  in  sweetening  your 
coffee,'  says  M.  Sauvageon,  '  you  allow  the  sugar  to 
dissolve  without  stirring  the  liqu  d,  the  globules  of  air 
contained  in  the  sugar  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  these  globules  form  a  frothy  mass,  remaining  in  the 
centre  of  the  cup,  it  is  an  indication  of  duration  of  fine 
weather ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  froth  forms  a  ring  round 
the  sides  of  the  cup,  it  is  a  sign  of  heavy  rain  ;  variable 
weather  is  implied  by  the  froth  remaining  stationary,  but 
not  exactly  in  the  centre.* 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Antwerp  Water- 
works Company  (Limited)  Mr.  Eilward  Homer  presided, 
and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  stated  that  the 
substance  of  the  accounts  was  that  there  was  no  dividend 
to  be  declared.  The  business  <>f  the  concern  was  still 
progressing,  and  the  estimated  rental,  which  last  year  was 
6,000/.,  which  was  exceeded  by  between  500/.  and  600/., 
was  estimated  for  the  current  year  at  8,300/.  They  had 
also  made  a  contract  with  the  municipality  which  would 
produce  them  about  1,000/.,  and  if  they  had  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  an  they  had  last  year  in  other  parts 
of  their  revenue,  the  total  receipts  for  this  year  would  be 
about  10,000/.  The  loss  on  the  working  of  i88a  was 
543/.,  while  on  the  past  yeac  there  ha4  been  a  km  of  only 
Digitized  bv 
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12/.  With  a  very  large  increase  of  revenue  there  would 
be  only  a  trifling  increase  in  the  expenses.  As  to  the 
filtering  by  Bischoff's  spongy  iron,  which  had  been  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  among  scientific  men,  he  believed 
this  company  had  proved  it  to  be  a  complete  success, 
and  complaints  scarcely  ever  arose  now  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  by  them. 

LEGAL. 

Water  Companies*  Charges. -On  the  6th  inst.,  at  the 
adjourned  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Acton  Local  Board 
for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Bertram  F.  Hartshorne,  the 
district  auditor  of  the  local  Government  Board,  dealt  with 
an  exception  taken  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Lewsey  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hope,  two  ratepayers,  to  the  payment  by  the  Board  of 
9<^.  per  1,000  gallons  charged  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  Company  for  watering  the  public  roads,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Company's  Act  did  not  allow  the  com- 
pany to  charge  more  than  6(i.  per  1,000  gallons,  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  quantity  consumed  was  more  than  200,000 
gallons.  On  behalf  of  the  Board,  it  was  submitted  that 
the  clause  referred  to  regulated  the  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  only,  and  that  wafer  for  public  roads  did  not  come 
within  that  definition,  and  that  under  the  49th  section  of 
the  company's  Act  they  were  entitled  to  supply  *  water  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes  at  such  rate  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
company  and  the  person  or  body  requiring  such  supply.' 
The  auditor,  while  dissenting  from  the  view  of  the 
opponents  of  the  payment,  disallowed  the  amount  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  supply  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  and 
for  a  sum  exceeding  50/.,  and  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  174th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  should 
have  borne  the  seal  of  the  Board.  He  also  disallowed  the 
sum  of  31/.  lOf.  for  meters  and  standposts,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company's  Act  gave  them  no  power  to  make  such 
a  charge. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Mr.  B.  Giles, 
F.  R.S.A.,  F.A.S.,  sanitary  and  hot- water  engineer,  of 
Blackhenth  and  Eltham,  whose  funeral  took  place  on 
May  I  at  St.  John  the  Baptist  (parish  church),  Eltham. 
The  late  Mr.  Giles  had  much  scientific  and  inventive 
genius,  and  patented  many  useful  inventions.  His  name 
will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  in  which  his  apparatus 
materially  tended  to  the  suci  ess  of  the  cheap  fish  dinners 
for  the  million  ;  and  also  in  connection  with  the  great  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  now  open  at  South  Kensington, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  very  large  and  meritorious  dis- 
play of  gas,   hot  water,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  this  association,  at  5  Argyll  Place, 
Regent  Street,  W.,  on  Monday,  May  12,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  a  discussion  took  place  on 
the  International  Health  Exhibition  in  connection  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  Rutherford,  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Burne, 
C.B  ,  it  was  resolved  *that  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  James 
Stevenson,  and  the  sanitary  sur/ey or,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
A. R.I. B. A.,  be  instructed  to  visit  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Health  Exhibition  connected  with  the  drain- 
age and  water  supply  of  dwelling-hou>es,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  sam?  to  the  council  ani  members  of 
the  association.'  The  following  resolution  was  also 
passed,  on  th :  motion  of  Mr.  Birrington  Kennett,  sec  mded 
by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  that  certificates  be  given  to 
builders  and  plumbers  who,  hiving  executed  sanitary 
works  under  the  direction  and  sapervisi  jn  of  the  associa- 
tion, hive  completed  the  same  to  the  satis'^action  of  the 
medical  officer  and  the  sanitary  surveyor.'  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  inspect  ani  certify  thi  sanitary 
coalition  of  h)tels  of  m3ierate  size  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land on  the  same  terms  as  private  houses. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE    POOR. 

Australian  'Slums'  and  their  Cure.— Mr. 
R.  Adams,  of  Sydney,  writes  to  a  daily  contemporary  :— 
Even  in  these  young  colonies  the  curse  «»f  unwholesome 
dwellings  and  *  back  slums  *  has  not  been  uholly 
escaped  from,  but  the  citizens  having  awakend,  however 
tardily,  to  the  danger  of  them,  both  morally  and  physically, 
a  short  Bill  was  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Legisla- 
ture some  few  years  back,  empowering  the  Mayor  of 
Sydney  to  order  the  demolition  of  any  old,  dilapidated,  or 
unhealthy  dwelling  within  the  city  bounds,  the  proprietci 
thereof  having  to  demolish  it  at  his  own  expense  and  risk, 
and  receiving  no  compensation  therefor. 

The  result  has  been,  that  in  a  city  of  about  150,000 
inhabitants  (the  suburbs  with  their  other  100,000  not  bcin? 
included)  since  November  187Q  to  November  1883— four 
years  only— no  less  than  1,300  buildings  have  been  ihos 
condemned  and  razed,  and  in  their  place  have  been 
erected  3,719  new  stores  and  dwellings,  which,  built  as 
one  building  {i.e.  leaving  out  yard  space)  would  cotct 
67  acres  of  ground  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Act  giws 
power  to  compel  wnrehouses.  shops,  factories,  &r.,  to  haw 
proper  sanitary  appliances,  and  sufficient  ventilation  pro- 
vided by  the  uwners  thereof  (at  thei»-  own  expense). 

There  has  been  no  real  opposition  to  the  Act,  it  appetis, 
and  the  city  has,  so  far,  been  beautified  and  sanitated,  and 
the  shopkeeper  has  a  better  shop,  ai^d  his  neighbour,  the 
artisan,  a  pleasant  dwelling,  at  much  the  same  cost  ts 
before  (when  tenants) ;  while  to  meet  the  exodus  of  those 
who  piefer  the  *  suburbs  and  a  garden,'  there  are  the 
Government  tramways,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  south  and  west,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  country, 
for  a  fare  of  2d,  only,  running  from  5*30  a,m.  till  12.20 
midnight,  and  paying  handsomely  as  a  mere  investment 

Homes  FOR  Artisans.— A  new  block  of  buildings, 
forming  two  houses,  has  just  been  erected  in  William 
Stieet,  Blackfriars,  by  the  Trustees  of  Brown's  Estate,  for 
the  accommodation  of  artisans.  They  have  l>ecn  con- 
structed so  that  two  rooms  may  be  let  out  together,  or  a 
single  room  if  required,  with  a  general  washhouse  in  the 
basement.  The  ground  at  the  back  being  at  a  modi 
lower  level  than  in  front,  abundance  of  air  and  light  is 
obtained.  Each  set  of  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  is  fur- 
nished with  sinks  and  small  larders,  well  lighted  and  ve«* 
tilated,  and  shut  off  from  the  room.  A  good  coal-store  is 
attached  to  each  set  of  rooms  ;  all  parlours  have  a  stroog 
range  with  oven,  and  also  a  dresser ;  other  rooms  have  ' 
large  hanging  cupboards.  The  houses  have  been  boilt  is 
a  simple  but  substantial  manner,  and  special  attentioo  has 
been  given  to  the  consideration  of  two  vital  points  in  the 
construction  of  this  class  of  property,  viz. ,  to  guard  as  fiir 
as  possible  against  the  damage  and  destruction  of  the 
rooms,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vermin.  The 
walls  are  of  stock  bricks  with  Brown's  red  bricks  to  cor- 
nices, strings,  and  panels  of  front ;  the  doorways  haviac 
jambs  and  arches  in  tinted  glazed  bricks.  A  very  eflficieiit 
damp  course  has  been  formed  with  Dussek's  pateit 
damp-proof  bricks,  t^*e  joints  filled  in  with  his  impervioas 
cement.  The  whole  of  the  internal  partitions  are  brick- 
nogged.  The  whole  of  the  plastering  is  executed  in 
selenitic  cement,  finished  down  to  floor  behind  skirtings 
A  chamfered  deal  chair-rail,  6  in.  wide,  is  run  round  all  ue 
walls,  which  is  a  great  saving  thereto,  and  a  verT 
sensible  arrangement.  All  sashes  are  double  hung  with 
Garner's  patent  catgut  sash-lines.  The  locks  and  fur- 
niture are  Kaye's  patent.  All  woodwork  is  grain*! 
and  varnished,  and  the  dados  are  papered  and  var- 
nished. A  ventilator  is  provided  over  each  door  from 
passage.  The  water-closets  are  supplied  with  syphoo 
waste-preventing  cisterns,  and  the  drains  are  arranged  with 
inspection  openings  so  as  to  examine  them  with  ease  is 
case  of  any  stoppage.  A  gateway  has  been  fbnned  «wJ« 
one  house  for  access  to  a  large  engineer'a  vockdop  ^ 
back,  known  as  Artoia  Works,  where  the  wdl-toafva  oA 
Digitized  bv 
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Ycry  old-csUbMshed  firm  of  Mr,  W*  Speller  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  hydriLiiIic  pumps,  &c.  The  works  have 
been  carriGd  out  in  a.  highly  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr, 
J,  B.  Aitford,  builder,  of  4A  Henry  Street,  Gray's  Inn 
Hoatl,  from  the  design-*  and  imder  the  sup^'dntendeuce  uf 
Mr,  VV,  Hew  son  Lees^  of  37  Doughty  Street^  Mecklenburgh 
Square^  W.C, 

HorstNG  OF  iJtE  Poor  Ar  CAsiiiORNK.— Mr.  John 
Vivian»  of  ihe  firm  of  Vivian  and  Br-nbers,  drapers.  Cam- 
borne, has  been  examined  before  the  Ro|al  Commissioners 
lippointed  10  inquire  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He 
gave  evidence  respecting  the  housini;  of  ihe  poor  and  the  over* 
cro wd iTig  \ n  Camborne.  Of  som e  o I  ( he  ra or c  ill -cond i tioned 
dwellings  he  produced  photogriphs,  and  suppkraented 
his  siat^mcnts  with  statistics  as  to  ihc  accommodation 
^ffnrded.  Mn  Vivian  largely  attributt?d  the  defective  stale 
of  many  of  the  dwellings  to  the  operation  of  the  three- 
life  lease  *>ystem,  which  he  strof.gly  condemned  j  and 
referred  the  commissioners  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Hiitfr  Cry  of  C&rttkk  Lmsfit&idcrs,  as  illustrating  how 
injuriously  the  system  had  worked  in  the  Camborne  dis- 
trict.    See  Sanitary  RecohUp  April  15,  1SS4,  p.  496. 

Model  dwellings  for  350  fa  mi  lies  are  to  be  erected  at 
Anglers  Gafdens,  E^sex  Road,  N.  I'he  work  is  to  be 
commenced  immed Lately. 

Amongst  those  who  have  given  evitknce  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Housing  the  Working  Classes  is 
M:r.  John  IVice,  ResiiJent  Director  uf  tbii  Newcastle  \m- 
proved  Industrial  Dwelbngs  Company,  a  guntleman  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  for  many  years  to  thi-s  im- 
portant subject,  on  which  he  has  been  a  valued  contributor 
in  thiii  and  other  journals.  Mr.  Price's  long  r^idence 
amongst  and  intimate  connection  with  the  working  classes 
hasi  affurded  him  the  advantage  of  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  iht  question  that  is  possessed  by  few  writers 
on  the  subject. 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

FKCbIt  AtR  FOR  AlLIE<fti  LOND^JN  CWJLl>RKP*,— It  may 
be  remembered  that  nine  years  ago  a  scheme  was  started 
by  I  he  Kev.  *S.  A.  Bamelt,  vicar  of  St.  Jude^s,  Wuiie- 
chapel,  to  send  poor  children  into  the  country  on  a  vi^it 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  idea  once  known  was  copied 
in  other  parts  of  London,  until  last  year  some  thoosatids 
were  sent.  Hitherto  the  work  ha^  been  carried  on  by 
isf^lated  individual;*  and  local  committets,  who  have  col- 
lected funds  and  found  cottagers  who  would  take 
children  on  a  payment  of  5/.  a  week  t»cr  child.  In  order 
to  give  the  scheme  a  larger  bails  and  to  avoid  overlapping 
of  char  if  able  cfTorts,  it  has  this  year  been  thought  well  to 
unite  the  dlferenl  workers.  The  local  commilteei  agreed 
to  wurk  with  a  centrat  committee,  and  a  few  simple  rules 
were  adopted,  one  of  the  principal  beting  that  the  parents 
should  contribute  according  to  their  means  towaiida  the 
irxptnses.  The  effect  of  the  change  would  be  greatly  to 
incristse  the  area  of  work  and  enlarge  the  expenditure. 
The  scheme  has  receive  the  ^ppi^rt  of  the  Bishops  of 
Londoti  and  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Aberdeen, 
and  Nelson,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J,  Mundella,  M.F,,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.  P,,  the  l:?ean  of  LlanHaff,  the 
Kev.  Dr.  A I  Ion,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  and 
Miss  Ijavenpott-Hill.     Mosi  of  the  lar;ge  railways  have 

Eromised  to  issue  tickets  at  reduced  riles  to  children  sent 
y  the  committee ;  but  further  help,  either  of  money  or 
country  homes,  is  much  needed, 

Sul>^riptionij  to  'The  Country  Holidays  Fund,  to  Pro- 
vide Fresh  Air  for  Ailing  London  Children/  may  be  sent 
to  the  bun.  ireasiirtr,  F.  Greene,  3 A  King  William  Street, 
B.C.,  and  additional  information  ubtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, at  the  office,  i  Adam  Street,  Adelptii,  W.  C. 

As  a  practical  conttibution  to  the  hralth  of  urban  popu- 
lations, nothing  can  be  better  than  this  ^lan  of  sending 
town  children  to  gaiD  health  by  tbe  imblbiikg  of  pure  air. 


The  idea  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow^  and  in  fact  all  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  Late  HoKsiLMoKtJRK  Lane  Gaol. — Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  5th  inst.,  opened  as  a  playground  for  the 
children  in  the  neichbouihood  of  South wark  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  old  iTorsemonger  Lane  GaoL  The  prison, 
which  has  been  partly  cleared,  stood  in  a  neighbourhood 
historically  connected  with  prisons,  and  was  erected  in 
1791  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  John  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  other 
prisons.  When  the  Government  took  in  charge  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  criminals,  this  gaol,  as  did  others  else- 
where* rcmmcd  into  the  hands  of  the  county  justices, 
who  proposed  to  sell  the  site,  but,  not  obtaining  the  price 
they  nought,  they  agreed  to  let  it  at  a  nominal  rent  to  the 
beneficent  as$ociatii>n  with  which  Lord  Brabazon  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  are  prominently  connected  —  the 
'Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Play- 
ground Association,'  which  is  fitted  up  with  gymnastic 
apparatus  for  the  chddren.  Mr.  Leycester  Penrhyn, 
the  chrtirman  of  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions,  expressed 
his  rei^ret  thai  it  had  not  been  po  sible  to  present 
the  ground  alttigtther  as  a  place  of  recreation.  The 
magistrates,  however,  did  not  feel  warranted  in  giving  for 
a  particular  locality  land  which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  whole  county,  bui  all  the  magistrates  could  do 
to  beep  it  an  'open  >ipacc '  for  that  crowded  part  of  the 
metropolis  would  have  their  warm  support.  He  then 
presented  a  gold  key  of  the  ground  to  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
who,  amid  cheers,  declared  the  ground  open  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  children.  Lord  Aberdeen  then  spoke  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  which  the  *  Playgrounds  Association  *  had 
already  done  in  its  short  existence,  and  expressed  much 
regret  that  Lord  Hmbazon,  who  had  ever  shown  a  great 
sympa'by  with  the  needs  of  the  crowded  poor,  should 
have  been  deprived  by  indisposition  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
there  on  that  uccaaion.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P.,  said  he 
ho]}ed  that  the  place  which  had  witnessed  so  much  sorrow 
would  be  one  ot  happiness  to  many  generations  of  children. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  parsed  to  the  Surrey  magistrates. 

Loao  DtLRHV  has  promised  to  contribute  10,000/. 
towards  the  cost  of  a  public  park  for  Bury,  in  addition  to 
leasing  the  ground  at  a  nominal  rent. 


CREMATION   NOTES. 

TitK  New  England  Cremation  Society  was  organised  in 
Boston  on  March  n,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  having 
been  granted  not  long  since.  By-laws  were  adopted  and 
officers  chosen.  The  fee  for  membership,  1-50  dollars  per 
month,  or  i%  dollars  In  one  annual  payment,  insures  each 
member  cremation,  the  only  other  cost  being  the  delivery 
of  the  remains  to  the  crematory.  The  society  in  this  city 
was  organised  under  the  clause  whereby  societies  *re- 
ligiuus,  sclent ijical,  and  medical,*  can  issue  stock  at 
25  dollars  per  share.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
to  lie  S5,ooQ  dollars,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  establish  a 
crematory  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  A  site  had  already 
been  deiermin^-d  on  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
siluatetl  in  mu4  attractive  surroundings.  Some  four  acres 
of  land  will  be^  it  is  understood,  taken  for  the  purpose, 
and  will  be  laid  out  in  a  becoming  manner.  A  handsome 
building  wdl  be  constructed  containing  a  chapel,  where 
religious  ciercises  may  be  held  while  the  body  is  being 
incinerated  in  the  retort  bdow.  The  plan  also  contem- 
plates a  room  for  autopsies,  and  others  for  the  keeping  of 
bodies  a  cenaln  length  of  Lime.  This  latter  provision  is 
with  the  view  of  easing  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
wi^h  for  cremation,  but  who  have  a  dread  of  either  being 
buried  or  burned  alive.  The  society  and  its  crematory 
will  i>e  open  to  all  classes,  irrespective  of  creed  or  colour  ; 
and  any  services  at  the  chapel  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  wbhes  of  tbe  relative^  but  free  of  expense  to  the 
society.  The  crematory  wUl  be  the  sixth  in  the  world  ; 
Digi 
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and  it  is  understood  that  use  will  be  made  of  the  most 
advanced  ideas  already  embodied  in  similar  institutions  at 
Gotha,  Milan,  London,  and  in  Washington  (Pennsylvania). 
The  crematory  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  is 
taken  to  be  the  most  complete  one  extant.  On  April  9 
140  pounds  of  a  cow — hind-quarters  with  the  largest 
bones — were  reduced  to  ashes  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  at  an  expense  of  only  6s.  for  fuel. 

The  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  have  decided 
to  arrange  in  the  museum  a  collection  of  models  and  illus- 
trations of  objects  relating  to  cremation  and  improved 
forms  of  burial  and  disposal  of  the  dead,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  this  subject  not 
being  included  in  the  classification  of  that  exhibition.  The 
Council  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  offers  of  models,  or 
other  information,  as  they  wish  to  make  the  collection 
fully  representative  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  plans 
and  methods. 

At  Gotha,  on  Easter  Day,  the  corpse  of  an  American 
lady  was  cremated,  this  being  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
third  case  of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of  the 
crematorium  there. 


EXHIBITIONS, 

SANITARY   INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sanitary  Exhibition,   1884. 

This  Exhibition  vrill  include  articles  of  domestic  use  and  economy, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Building,  Balls 
Bridge,  Dublin,  from  September  30  to  October  18,  1884,  in  connection 
with  the  Seventh  Autumn  Coneress  of  the  Institute. 

Applications  fur  space  must  be  made  on  the  official  form  and  under 
the  proper  class.  1  ney  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  V..  L.  Box,  the  Curator 
of  the  Exhibition,  at  the  offices  of  the  Institute,  74A  Margaret 
Street,  London,  W.,  not  later  than  Saturday,  Septembcri,  1884.  No 
application  after  this  date  will  be  received  unles.«i  accompanied  by  an 
extra  payment  of  3*.  per  foot  front.-»ge. 

Prize  Medals  and  Certificate;  of  Merit  will  be^  awarded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  and  their  decisions  will  in  all  cases  be  final. 
The  List  of  Awards  will  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  for  1884. 

Protection  in  accordance  with  the  Protection  of  Inventions  Act, 
1870,  will  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for  persons  desirous 
of  exhibiting  New  Inventions. 

Forms  of  application  for  space  and  other  particulars  can  be 
obtained  of  E.  L.  Box,  Curator,  74A  Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 


Shadworth  H.  Hodgson ;  Mr.  A.  McMorran :  and  Mr.  Monier 
Williams.  During  the  past  month  there  have  been  fifty  one  nev 
members  elected. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF     HEALTH, 

I  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI,    LONDON. 

Session  1883-84. 

T.  Omit  Dud/teld,  M.D.,  President. 

The  next  meeting  (being  the  last  of  the  present  session]^  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  May  16,  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  mmutes  ot  the  last  meeting  will  be  read. 

The  Council  will  present  a  report  on— 1.  The  alterations  in  the 
proposed  Conferences  in  the  Health  Exhibition.  2.  The  question 
whether  the  makers  of  fish,  fruit,  and  meat  pies  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bakehouses  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Osbom,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Southampton,  pro- 
pped by  Mr.  Whiuker,  Mr.  Lovett,  and  Dr.  Vinen  will  be  balloted 
for  as  an  Extra- Metropolitan  Member  Dr  AKred  Hill  will  lead  a 
paper  on  'The  Sanitary  Supervision  of  Bakehouses,  will;  especial 
reference  to  those  of  Birmingham.'  Dr.  0.  Paddock  Bate  will  make 
some  observations  on  'The  Calculating  Slide  Rule  as  an  assistant  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Mensuration  and  Statistics.'— J. 
NoRTHcoTE  Vinen,  M.D.,  St.  lohn's,  Southwark.  S.E.  Shikley 
F.  Murphy,  158  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  Honorary  Secretaries. 


THE   PARKES  MUSEUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  9th  ult..  Dr.  G.  N.  Poore  in  the 
chsur,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  .—Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.  :  Sir 
Thomas  K.  Farrer  ;  Sir  Henry  Thring,  K.C.  H.  ;  Mr.  W.  Comwallis 
Cartwright,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. ;  Dr.  W.  Roth, 
Surg. -General,  Saxon  Army:  Mr.  Ocuvius  Hansard,  F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.  :  Dr. 
Hubert  Airy:  Dr.  C.  E.  Paget,  M.O.H.  :  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Mat- 
thews,  F.R.I.B.A, ;  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Dr.  G.  D'Arcy 
Adams ;  Mr.  Beiuamin  Baker,  C.E.  :  Mr.  Charles  Hancock ;  Mr. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  French  Anti-Tobacco  Society  offers  for  competition  this  year  a 
series  of  premiums  varying  from  100  frs.  to  300  frs.  for  the  best  essars 
or  papers  against  the  use  of  tobacco.  There  are  further  prizes  in  tiie 
shape  of  medals  and  diplomas.  The  essays,  which  are  to  be  seat  b 
to  the  President,  M.  £.  Decroix,  at  No.  38  Rue  Jacob,  may  be 
written  in  English,  French,  or  German.  Deuiled  programme»  <^  the 
competition  are  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  foregoing  a  '^ 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE     PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Adams,  Joseph,  M.B.,  CM.Univ.Edin..  L.S.ALond.,  has  beca 
appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Runcorn  RnnI 
Sanitary  District,  Cheshire,  at  ;^i3o  per  annum,  vice  Bride, 
resigned. 

Applbbb,  Edward  Alexander,  L.R.C.P.edin.  and  L.M..  L.F.P.$. 
Glasg.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Hay  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Brecknockshire,at  £\q  io«.  far  one 
year,  f»W  Giles. 

Aston,  John  Pitney,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medio) 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Eccleshill  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
Yorkshire,  at  ^^40  per  annum  for  three  years. 

BuLLMORE,  William  Kmg,  M.D. Univ. St. And.,  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  FaioMiitlt 
Division  of  the  Falmouth  and  Truro  Port  Sanitary  District,  u 
^^50  for  one  year. 

Darbs.  George  Henry  Roque,  M.D.Univ.Aberd..  M.R.CSwEk., 
L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  apix>inted  Medical  Officer  of  Heam 
for  the  Shanklin  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^jo  fat  one  year, 
vice  Woodford,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Carson,  Stewart^  Junior,  M.B.,  CM.Univ.Edin.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  z  Di^kioo  of  die 
Alston-with-Carrigill  Rural  banitary  District,  Cumberiand,  tt 
j^ao  for  one  year. 

Dawson,  Cautley,  LR.C.P.Lond..  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been  re^ 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Rawdon  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  ifia  for  one  year. 

Couch,  John  Quiller,  M.R.C.S.Em5.  and  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lood.. 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Madrm 
Urban  Sanitary  District^  ComwalL  at  £fi  for  one  year. 

Forsyth,  Robert,  M.D. Univ.  Glasg.,  has  been  re«ppcMnted  Medic*! 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Birkenshaw  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  /.18  for  one  year,  and  for  the  Birstal  Urban  Sanitaiy  District, 
at  ;^a5  for  one  year. 

Gutteridge,  Edwin  Parker,  M.R.C.S.Edin.  and  L.M.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  tlic 
Maldon  Division  of  the  Cokhester  Port  Sanitary  IMatrkt,  at 
£,\o  to*,  for  one  year. 

Haswell,  Narcis  Richard,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.  A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Helston  Ronl 
Sanitary  District,  Cornwall,  until  Michaelmas  next,  at  the  me 
of  ;Cioo  per  annum. 

HiCHENS,  James  Stacev,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L  S.A.LonH.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  H^th  for  the  Redruth  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Cornwall,  at  £,\\  tw.  for  one  year. 

Hoix:soN,  Isaac  Clark,  M.B.,  C. M.Univ.Glasgow,  has  been  it- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Workingtoa  Poit 
Sanitary  District,  at  £,1  for  one  year. 

Hooper,  Charies,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Aylesbury  Urbaa 
Sanitary  District,  at  i^to  for  one  year. 

Jackson.  Henry,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S. A. Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  Tor  the  Bam.<itaple  Urban  Sadcvy 
District,  at  ^^o  per  annum,  vice  Femie,  deceased. 

Jefferiss,  Waller  Robert  Spence,  M.D. Univ. Edin.,  L.R.CP.tdia., 
L.R.C.S.£din.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heahh  for 
the  No.  a  Division  of  the  Akton-with-Carrigill  Rural  SaoitBiy 
District,  at  ;^ 30  for  one  year. 

Lloyd,  Kenrick  Morton,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-anpoinled 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Holywell  Urban  Saiutivy 
District,  at  ;£io  lor.  per  annum,  until  March  35,  1885. 

O'Brien^  Daniel,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  M.R.CS.Ens.,  has  been  le- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Northern  Dinsioa 
of  the  Axminster  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £%^  for  one  year. 

O'Meara,  Frederick  Augustus,  L.R.C.P.Kdin.,  L.R.C5.£din^ 
L.A.H.Dub.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Hadth 
for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Axminster  Rural  Sankffy 
District,  at  ^^25  for  one  year. 

Partridge,  Thomas,  M.K.Q.C.P.Irel..  M.R.CS.£ag.,  L.SA 
Lond.,  nas  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  fbrtlie 
Stroud  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  j^txo  for  one  year,  for  the 
Stroud  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  iCso  per  aonum  for  tkte 
years,  and  for  the  Bisley  Urban  Sanitary  Dotzkt,  at  £,xi  for  ooe 
year. 

Sharp,  Edward.  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.ALoiid.,  htt  bMnaapoiBtc^ 
Medical  Officer  of  Heatthfor  theTriuo  IMnaMioftiM  ftiMMCft 


and  Truro  Port  Sanitary  Diatiict,  at  ;^o^  00a 
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Stonky,  Percy  Butler.    L.R.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,   M.RC.S.Ene.. 

L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed   Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  the  Millom  Urban  Sanitary  DistricL  Cumberland,  at  £ao  for 

one  year. 
Wai.krr.  John  Davidson,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been 

re-appointed    Medical   Officer  of  Health  for  the   Fylde    Rural 
'  Siiniiarv  District,  Lancashire,  at  £60  for  one  year. 
Watson,  John  Wilcocks,    M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,   has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Whitwick  Urban 

Sanitary    District,    I^iceslershire,    at    £20  for    one    year,  vice 

Donovan,  resigned. 
W(>THERSHK)N,    Ihomas    Allan,   M.D.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin., 

has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Brampton 

Rural  SaniUry  District,  at  £to  for  one  year. 
Wright,  John  Frederick,    M.R.C.S.Eng.,   L  S.A.Lond.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Alton  Rural  Sanitary 

District,  at  £^  per  annum  for   three  years,  from  July  i   next, 

vice  the  Poor-law  District  Medical  Officers. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Austin,     Mr.   Jonathan,    has  been    re-appointed    Surveyor  to  the 
Denholme  Gate  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
£  48  for  one  year 
Bakmcoat.  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  appointed  In<^ctor  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Falmouth  and  Truro  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  j6io  for 
one  year. 
Boi-ND,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the    Thame  Rural  Saniury  District,  at  £<fo  per  annum,   7'ice 
Howland,  resigned. 
BKt)\VN,  Mr.  William  Luke,  Banker,  has  been  re-appointed  Treasurer 
to  the    Denholme    Gate     Local    Board    and     Urban   Sanitary 
Authority,  Yorkshire. 
Bi'RR,  Mr.  George,   Solicitor,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk    to  the 

Denholme  Cfate  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  elected  a   Member  of  the  Tarporlcy 
lAx:a(    Board    and    Urban   Sanitary    Authority,   Cheshire,  vice 
Daine,  resigned. 
Cox,  Mr.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Burnham  I.,ocal 
Board  and  Urban   Sanitary  Authority,  at  £%i  xox.   per  annum, 
V'ice  Marchant,  deceased. 
Daviks,  Mr.  Fairlax,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Smallburgh 
Guardiaas  and   Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Norfolk,  at  /^i25  ycx 
annum  :  as  Clerk  to  the  (fuardians,  about  £7$  per  annum  ;  as 
Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  the  Assessment  and 
School    Attendance    Committees,  and   fees    as    Superintendent 
Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  and   Returning  Officer,  t'/V*  Bernard, 
resigned. 
Davies,  Mr.  William  A.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Aston 
Manor   Local    Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  jC^oo 
j>er  annum,  x'ice  Brown,  appointed  to  West  Hartlepool. 
Dehenham,  Mr.    Tames,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Godalming,  vice  his 
father  deceased,  who  had  held  the  office  for  forty-six  years. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Robert,  of  the  Halifax  and  Huddersheld  Union  Bank, 
has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Southowram  Local    Board 
and    Urban     Saniury     Authority,    Yorkshire,    vice    Bowman, 
deceased. 
Evans,   Mr.    Edward  Morris,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Holywell  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^30  per 
annum,  until  March  25.  1885. 
Fjrrest,  Mr.  W.  C,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Rawdon 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  .\uthority,  vice  Barras,  left  the 
district. 
Heath,  Mr.  Richard  Child.  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to 
the  Milverton   Local   Board  and  Urban     Sanitary    Authority, 
Warwickshire,  at  £7^  per  annum,  vice  Handley,  resigned. 
Howard,  Mr.  Harry,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Collector  of 
Water   Rents  to    the    Littlehampton   Local   Board  and   Ufban 
Sanitary    Authority,    at    £70    per    annum,    ana    Inspector    of 
Nuisancei  at  ^'30  per  annum,  vice  Dallimore. 
HuNNYDi'N,  Mr.  Gerald,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk 
and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Godmanchester,  at 
£^  per  annum,  and  Clerk  to  the    Fustices  at  ^^35  per  annum, 
vice  Mr.  Martin  Hunnybun  (his  father)  deceased. 
Isaac.  Mr.  J.  Swinton,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Worcester  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,   vice  Mr. 
John  Whitmore  Isaac,  his  father,  deceased. 
Jones,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Dolgelly   Urban  Sanitary  District,   Merionethshire,  at 
A 15  for  one  year. 
Joyce,    Mr.  lliomas   John,    has    been    re-appointed    Inspector  of 
Nuisances   for    the     Helston    Rural    Sanitary    District,     until 
Michaelmas  next,  at  the  rate  of  £11  per  annum. 
Kennst,  Mr.  W.  B.,  has  been  i4>pointed  Treasurer,  from  June  24 
next,  to  the  Sandgate  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  £  10  lor.  per  annum,  vice  Dunnctt,  resigned. 
Kershaw,  Mr.  James,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hebden- 
Bridse  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Green- 
wood, resigned. 
Mallinson,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Rawd  n 
Local    Board  and  Urban    Sanitary  Authority,   vice  Tennant. 
resigned. 
Marshall^  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor,  Inq>ector 
of  Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Rawdon  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^  for  one  year. 
Maynb,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Aylesbury 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^s  per  annum, 
Vict  Neale,  rtslgiMd. 


McNab,  Mr.  — ,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Maldon  Division  of  the  Colchester  Port  Saniury  District,  at 

£2^  for  one  year. 

Mellows,  Mr.  William.  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town   Clerk, 

Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  aud  Clerk  to  the  School 

Attendan.e  Committee,  of  Peterborough,  at    ^^300  per  annum, 

vice  Caches,  deceased. 
Ml's(;kave,    Mr.    Clitsomc,     has     been     appointed     Inspector    of 

Nuisances  for  the  Tiverton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^40  per 

annum,  vice  Bolt,  resigned. 
Newton,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Madrou  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^8  for  one  year. 
NowELL,  Mr.  R.  H.,  has  been  appointed  (temporarily)  Surveyor  to 

the  Bromsgrove  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 

.\uthority,  vice  Such,  resigned. 
Pascoe,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Helston  Rural  Sanitary  District  until  Michaelmas  next, 

at  the  rate  of  j^3o  per  annum. 
Ponting,  Mr.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  St.  Anne-on- 

the-Sea  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  vice  Dalby, 

resigned. 
Porter,  Mr.  F.,  has  been  appointed   Surveyor  and    Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  St.  Anne-on-the-Sea  Local   Board  and  Urban 

Saniury  Authority,  at  £s6  per  annum,  7'ice  Lloyd,   appointed 

Surveyor  and  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Lytham  Improvement  Com- 
missioners and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
pRESswBLL,  Mr.  Henry  Jardine,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed   Town 

Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Totnes,  at 

£70  per  annum,  vice  his  &ther,  deceased. 
Rawlings,  Mr.  George,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the   Warminster  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  per  annum, 

vice  Adams,  resigned. 
Reay,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Brampton  Rural   Sanitary  Di3trict,  Cumberland,  at  ^^40  for 

one  year. 
Roberts,    Mr.  David,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Rastrick 

Local   Boatrd  and   Urban  Sanitary  Authority,   Yorkshire,  vice 

Kaye,  deceased. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Collector 

to  the  Dolgelly  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  at 

£2^  for  one  year. 
Rypek,    Richard,   M.D.,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Irel.,  of  Nails- 

worth,   Gloucestershire,  has  been  appointed  Certifying  Surgeon 

under  ihe  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
Shei'I-ahd,  Mr.    Charles,   has  been  appointed  Clerk   to  the   Battle 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £30  per  annum, 

vice  Arnold,  resigned. 
SiBRAV,    Mr.  J.,  has  been    elected  a  Member  of  the  Handsworth 

Local  B  )ard  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  F.  Sibray, 

his  brother,  resign^. 
Simpson,  Mr.  George,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Chelmsford 

Local    Board    and    Urban    Sanitary  Authority,    viie   Turner, 

deceased. 
Skinnek,  Mr.  Thomas  S.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Falmouth 

and  Truro  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ^^30  per  annum. 
Spbechlky,  Mr.    Loomes,   has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor 

and  Collector  of  Highway  Rates  to  the  Whittlesca  Improvement 

Commissioners   and    Urban    Sanitary   Authority,    at    ^^50   per 

annum. 
Thompson,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  and  Collector  to 

the    Sc    Anne-on-the-Sea    Local    Board   and    Urban  Saniury 

Authority,  at  jt4o  per  annum,  vice  Lloyd. 
Walton,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Alston-with-Carrigill  Rural  Sanitary  district,  Cumberland, 

at  j^ao  for  one  year. 
Wattis,  Mr.  Wm.,  for  many  vears  relieung  officer  in  the  service  of 

the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  West  Bromwich  Union,  has  been 

appointed  Assistant  Overseer  and  (Collector  of  poor  rates  for  the 

parish  of  Wednesbury,  in  the  same  Union,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 

w.  L.  Tapson,  resigned. 
Weatherston,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 

Inspector    of  Nuisances  to    the  Cockermouth  .Rural    Sanitary 

Authority,    at    j^ito  per  annum  for    three  years,  and  to   the 

Workington  Port  Saniury  Authority,  a^  ^^5  for  one  year. 
Wheel>vright,  Mr.  John  G.,  Manager  of  the  Halifax  Commercial 

Banic,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  and 

Urban  Saniury  Authority  of  Halifax,  xnce  Bowman. 
Williams,  Mr.  Daniel,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mounuin 

Ash   Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Martin, 

resigned. 
Williams,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Chippenham 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  j^  100  per  annum  as 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  ;C20  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the   Rural 

Sanitary  Authority,  j^ao  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  .Assessment 

Committee,  ;£io  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  School  Attendance 

Committee,  £  10  per  annum  as  Returning  Officer,  and  £40  per 

annum   as  Clerk   to  the    Highway   Authority,    vice   Phillips, 

resigned. 
W11.SON,  Mr.  George    Munkhouse,    Solicitor,  has    been   appointed 

Town   Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the    Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 

Wilton,  Wilts,  at  ^^30  per  annum,  vice  Mayo,  resigned. 
Woolcar,  Mr.  J.  P.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Battle  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Sheppard,  i^ipointcd 

Qerk. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officbr  or  Health  for  the  Parish  of  Chelsea. 
Medical  OrricxR  or  Hbalth  for  the  No.  i  Division  of  the  Wycombe 
Rural  Sanitary  District. 
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Medical  Officer'of  Health  for  the  Croiner    Urban    Sanitary 

District.  Norfolk. 
Mkdical  OKFicftK  OF  HEALTH  for  the  Grange    Urban    Sanitary 

District,  Lancashire. 
Treasi'RKR  to  the  Martley  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Trrascrkr  to  the  Upton-on-Sevem  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority   of 

Sandwich,  Kent. 
Treasurer  to   the    Cromer    Local    Board   and    Urban    Sanitary 

Authority. 
Town  Clerk    and  Clerk  to   the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Surveyor  to  the  Urban  Skmitary  Authority  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 

if  700  per  annum.    Application,  X7th  inst.,  to  F.  B.  Senior,  Clerk 

to  the  Authoritv. 
Surveyor  to  the  Ilkeston  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

Derbyshire. 
Surveyor,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Collector  to  the  Cromer 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Surveyor,    Inspector   of    Nuisances,   and    Collector   to  the 

Worsbrou^h  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  ;  ^150 

per  annum.    Application,  zand  instant,  to  Isaac  Longley,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Worsorough  Bridge,  near  Barnsley. 
Accountant  to  the  Wallasey  Local   Board   and   Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  £aoo  per  annum.     Application,  2tst  inst.,  to  T.  Somei- 

ville  Jones,  Clerk,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
Collector  to  the  Ilkeston  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar>'  Authority. 
Collector    to    the    Clayton    Local     Board    and    Urban    Sanitary 

Authority.*    Application  (stating  salary  required),  i6th  instant,  to 

B  Ashton,  Clerk. 
Insi'KCTOR  of  Nuisancfs  for  the  Walker  Urban  Sanitary  District ; 

£t)  per  annum,  for  th«ec  >ears.     Application,  27th  instant,  to 

T.    M.   Sturgesb,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  34  Collingwood  Street, 

N  ewca*tle-on-Tyne. 
Inspector  t>F   Nuisancks  fur  the    Scarborough    Urban    Sanitary 

District. 
Assistant    Sanitary  Inspector    for    the  Wandsworth    District. 

Application,   May  19,  to  J.  C.  Radford,    Surveyor,    113  High 

Street,  Putney. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  BIything  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  theannual  election,  re-elected  the  Earl  of  Strad* 
broke  chairman  for  the  fiftieth  time.  It  had  been  felt  that  so 
remarkable  an  event  should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  ofllicial 
recognition,  and  accordingly  a  committee  was  formed,  subscriptions 
were  obtained  from  about  seventy  past  and  present  guardians  and 
officers,  and  a  ver^  handsome  and  massive  silver  salver  was  procured 
and  presented  to  his  lordship  by  Mr.  Lomax,  the  first  vice<cfiairman. 
The  salver  b&urs  the  following  inscription:— *  Presented  aist  day  of 
April,  1884,  by  the  Guardians  and  Officers  of  the  Blythms;  Union,  to 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  upon 
his  Fiftieth  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  testimony  of  their 
e^'teem  of  his  valuable  services  and  devoted  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Union.'  Lady  Stradbroke  then  presented  to  the  Authority, 
through  Mr.  Lomax.  a  copy  of  the  well-known  en^pavin^  of  Lord 
Stradbroke^  taken  alwut  twenty  years  ago,  representing  his  lordship 
standinK  with  his  hat  off  against  a  column,  and  attended  by  one  of  the 
famous  Henham  greyhounds. 

The  Thomhill  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  sig- 
nalised fheir  first  meeting,  after  the  annual  election,  by  an  all-night 
sitting.  All  the  members  were  present,  and  two  of  them  were 
nominated  for  the  office  of  chairman ;  the  votes  were  equal,  and, 
under  the  impression  that  an  appointment  must  be  made  at  the  first 
meeting  and  could  not  be  adjourned,  they  sat  for  twenty-one  hours, 
but  at  length  adjourned  without  any  result. 

The  Rugeley  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Robert  Landor,  the  clerk,  from  /30  to 
£^  per  annum. 

The  Milverton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 


their  last  meeting,  passed  the  following  resolution   unanimously  : 
at  Mr.  Handley.  the  late  clerk,  having  resigned  hU   office  c 


*That] 


account  of  impairea  healthy  this  Board  records  its  sense  of  the  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  for  the  period  of  nine 
years,  and  the  regret  with  which  Mr.  Handley 's  resignation  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Board.' 

The  Tredegar  Local  Board  and  Url»n  Sanitarj*  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  the  clerk  by  j^So  per  annum. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Stafford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitarv 
Authority,  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  was  read, 
declining  to  sanction  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  from  ^1^75  to  ^^50  per  annum,  '  as  such 
alterations  are  calculated  to  induce  a  diminution  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  affected,'  and  requesting  the  Authority  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  which  they  decided  upon  doing  at  the  next  fortnightly 
meeting. 

The  Longton  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  voted 
one  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Hawle^,  the  Towti  Clerk,  for  the  very 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him  in  promoting  and  carrying  the 
Improvement  and  Extension  Acts  of  1883  and  1884. 

Mr.  Richard  Welford  has  been  re-elected  Chair  man  of  the  Gosforth 
Local  Board  for  the  seventh  time. 

Appreciation  of  Services.— The  Town  Council  and  Urban 
Saniury  Authority  of  Chepping  Wycombe,  commonly  known  as 
High  Wycombe,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  at  a  special 


meeting,  to  Uke  the  necessary  steps  for  filline  the  offices  of  Sar 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Collector,  which  had  become  vaa 
the  death  of  Mr.  William  Upton  Or«*an,  agreed  to  subscribe ; 
themselves  for  a  memorial  over  his  grave,  as  an  expression  of  i 
at  his  loss. 

Cromer,  Norfolk,  has  been  constituted  a  local  government  < 
with  a  board  of  nine  members,  viz,,  Messrs.  G.  Breese,  B. 
Cabbell,  B.  Rust,  G.  Riches,  senr.,  S.  Hoare.  W.  G.  Sao 
A.  E.  Fluder.  Ernest  Jarvis.  and  Dr.  Robert  McKelvie.  Ther 
twenty-one  candidates. 

^ 

THE   PLEASURES   OF   HOUSE    BUILDIN 
The   following  humorous  lines  are  taken  from  one 
series  of   poetical    sketches    entitled     •  Nathan  Bai 
Sketches  in  the   Retired  Life  of  a  Lancashire   But 
published  in  the  Manchester  Weekly  Tivus  :  — 
If  e'er  aw  spend  a  hawp'ny  moore  o'  brass 
r  brick  an'  mortar  stuff  afore  it's  built, 
Aw'U  suffer  like  a  fatted  cawf  t'  be  kilL 
*  An  honest  mon's  the  noblest  work  o*  God  * — 
So  th'  poet  savS'  -but  dostno  think  it's  odd 
He's  med  so  few  o'  ih'  sort,  an'  thoose  he's  med 
By  th'  most  o'  folk  are  reckon'd  soft  i'  th*  yead  ? 
Aw've  seed  sich  wark.  aw'm  fain  to  think  it's  true. 
As  th'  actor  said,  'at    honesty's  a  foo'.' 

•  o  *  •  • 

They  say  there's  good  an"  bad  i*  every  line  ; 
There  happen  is  :  I  know  there  is  i*  mine. 
If  God's  med  any  honest  builders,  though. 
There  seems  a  deal  o'  mystery  wheer  they  go. 
It  seems  to  me  thcy'n  getten  lost  or  strayed. 
Vox  aw've  ne'er  come  across  one  yet  i*  th'  trade. 
They'n  happen  bin  bowt  uo  like  th'  china  ware 
'At's  scrambled  for  becos  it  s  owd  an'  rare. 
Aw  think  it  mun  be  so,  for  if  aw  see  'em. 
It's  likely  t'  be  as  mummies  i'  th'  museum. 
Sin'  aw  iack'd  th'  contract  up,  an*  paid  mysel', 
They'n  bin  like  devils  letten  loose  fro*  hell. 
There's  howdfa<its,  nails,  an'  screws,  if  aw've  bowt  one, 
Aw'll  lay  my  life  aw've  welly  bowt  a  ton  : 
That  plasterer's  had  as^  mony  bags  o'  hair 
As  met  ha'  plastered  six  i'stead  o'  th*  pair. 
It  isno  ^unds  they'n  done  me  on,  bu'  scores  : 
That  joiner  bit  me  gradely  wi'  them  doors  : 
They  re  hung  on  hinges  med  to  uke  three  screws. 
An'  th'  dirty  wastrel  s  nobbut  put  in  twos. 
An'  as  for  mowldin'— nay,  theau  needno  smile — 
If  he's  had  inches,  he's  had  mony  a  mile. 
Some  stales  your  timber,  some  your  lead,  or  lime  : 
But  th'  plumber  licks  'em  a'  at  fudgin'  time. 
He'll  put  his  pot  on  th'  fire  to  melt  his  lead. 
An'  let  it  stop  till  th'  handle's  welly  red  : 
An'  then  he'll  snatch  it  off— too  hot  to  howd — 
An'  let  it  stond  to  cool  it— till  it's  cowd  : 
An'  then  hell  put  it  on  again,  an'  when 
He's  look'd  o'er  th'  papper,  uks  it  off  again  ; 
An'  then  he'll  potter  wi'  it  on  to  th'  roof, 
Bu'  what  he  does  theer  nob'dy  has  no  proof, 
An'  th'  gaffer  doesno  care  how  lung  he  stays. 
As  lung  s  he  charges  th'  time  an'  someb'dy  pays. 
•  •  •  •* 

What  aw've  bin  done  on  i'  my  gizzard  sticks. 
An'  th'  weight  of  a'  my  trespass  upo'  th'  law 
Feels  asier  nor  my  losses  i'  my  craw 
Now  th'  on'y  grain  o'  comfort  aw  con  land 
Is  t'  think  at  th'  start  aw'd  had  a  bit  i'  hand. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  «q 
taining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  sas 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  pfofes&a 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  t-> register  such  Queries 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us  :  and  our  subscri 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  t 
to  benefit  them^ielve^  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Rq 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtaifai 

132.  Mandamus  to  CoMrEL  Wokks  of  Skwsracc 
In  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Sanitakv  Record,  p.  42a.  it  is  stated  that  a 


J  M. 


had  been  granted  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  town  co 
Lincoln  to  provide  sewerage  works  for  th«  city,  and  I 
inquire,  with  what  result? 

[The  result  of  the  proceedings  against  the  town  . 
Lincoln  was  that  the  town  council  adopted  a  system  of  s 
(Manservh)  now  completed,  and  the  house  connections  are  ate  I 
nearly  all  done.  Great  opposition  was  at  ftnn  expeticBCiAj 
now  the  advantage  b  univwsally  acknowledged  by  dbe  m^ 
tants.— Ed.] 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

80ME  FACTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
LONDON  BUBIAIi-GBOUNDS. 

By  Isabella  M.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Holland's  bill  for  the  prevention  of  build- 
ing on  disused  burial-grounds  has  passed  its  second 
reading,  but,  though  the  measure  is  much  needed, 
5ome  time  may  elapse  before  it  becomes  law.  At 
present  there  are  many  serious  difficulties  connected 
with  the  question  of  building  upon  ground,  especially 
if  it  be  unconsecrated,  which  has  been  used  for  the 
interment  of  human  bodies  ;  it  is  high  time  that  the 
knotty  points  were  dealt  with  and  finally  settled.  In 
considering  this  bill,  three  questions  will  naturally 
arise  in  the  public  mind  :  Where  are  these  burial- 
grounds  ?  What  has  been  done  with  them  hitherto  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them  in  the  future  ? 

They  are  everywhere,  though  we  may  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  Ever  since  the  practice  of  burial 
arose  in  this  country  tracts  of  land  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  among  the  green  fields, 
the  woods,  the  moors  and  the  fens,  in  the  centres  of 
the  cities,  in  their  outskirts  and  suburbs.  The  grass 
waves  gently  over  their  sites,  the  sea  has  encroached 
upon  them,  the  ever-increasing  towns  have  swallowed 
<them  up,  we  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  where  they 
were,  earth  has  returned  to  earth,  and  the  resting- 
places  of  our  ancestors  are  used  as  the  foundations 
•of  their  descendants'  dwelling-places.  Now  and 
again  an  antique  sepulchral  monument,  urn,  or  coffin 
may  be  discovered  far  beneath  the  soil,  and  may 
give  the  clue  to  the  site  of  another  of  these  ancient 
burial-grounds,  but  most  of  them  are  wrapt  in 
oblivion,  and  we  pass  them  by  unnoticed,  unknown. 

The  Romans  buried  their  dead  outside  the  city 
walls,  at  some  distance  from  the  haunts  of  the  living. 
From  the  position  of  the  various  sepulchral  remains 
that  have  been  found,  it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
•cemetery  existed  in  Roman  times  from  Bishopsgate 
to  what  is  now  High  Street,  Shad  well.  The  oldest 
remains,  and  these  are  really  of  British  origin,  have 
been  discovered  nearest  to  Bishopsgate.  Traces  of 
ancient  sepulture  have  also  been  met  with  as  far 
south  as  the  New  Kent  Road,  Snow  Fields,  and 
Union  Street,  Borough,  and  as  far  west  as  Ludgate 
Hill  and  Newgate  Street.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  men  belonging  to  different 
legions  were  stationed  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
I^ondon,  and  most  of  the  monumental  stones  that 
have  been  dug  up  were  originally  erected  to  the 
memory  of  these  foreign  soldiers. 

The  earliest  Christian  cemeteries  were  attached  to 
i:\ie  conventual  establishments.  Of  these  none 
remain  intact,  though  parts  of  them  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  graveyards  of  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  St.  Helen,  Bishops- 
:gate,  St.  Katherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
several  other  churches.  It  was  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  that  the  idea  of  the  blessedness  of 
being  buried  in  close  proximity  to  the  sacred  edifices 
so  quickly  spread.  The  parish  churches  were  built, 
And  adjoining  them  were  their  churchyards,  generally 
the  gifts  of  private  persons.  The  nearer  the  church 
tlie  holier  was  the  grave  considered ;  hence  the  desire 
to  be  interred  in  vaults  beneath  a  religious  conventicle 
rather  than  in  the  ground  outside  it ;  hence  the  privi- 
tege  (^resting  under  the  altar  or  east  end,  the  most 
sacred  part  of  all ;  and  hence  also  the  dislike  mani- 


fested by  many  at  having  their  departed  relatives 
laid  in  the  grounds  which,  as  the  churchyards  be- 
came too  full,  had  to  be  made  at  some  distance  from 
the  churches.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  parish  churchyards.  They  were  small, 
as  was  readily  felt  at  the  time  of  any  pestilence,  and 
a^ain  private  benevolence  came  to  the  fore  and 
additional  land  was  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
interment.  During  the  plague  of  1349  Ralph  Strat- 
ford, Bishop  of  London,  purchased  three  acres  to 
the  north  of  the  city  walls.  This  ground  has  not 
descended  to  us,  for  twenty  years  after  its  establish- 
ment the  pest-field  was  bought  by  Michael  de 
Northburgh  who  erected  upon  it  a  convent  of  Car- 
thusians. Thus  the  Charterhouse,  with  its  peaceful 
grey  walls,  and  the  retired  Square  surrounded  by 
old-fashioned  houses,  which  bears  its  name,  occupy 
the  site  of  an  ancient  plague  burial-ground  in  which 
50,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  deposited.  The 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  probably  the 
oldest  now  in  existence,  but  it  has  been  greatly 
curtailed.  It  was  a  burying-place  in  Roman  times, 
and  was  first  walled  round  in  1285.  Paul's  Cross 
stood  in  one  corner,  in  another  part  was  the  ancient 
Charnel  House,  whose  vaults  became  so  (crowded 
that  they  had  to  be  periodically  cleared  out — as,  for 
instance,  when  the  accumulated  bones  were  removed 
to  be  used  for  the  mounts  of  three  windmills  in 
Finsbury  Fields. 

When  the  Dissenters  first  arose  they  used  to 
worship  in  different  city  halls  and  bury  their  dead 
in  the  churchyards,  but  as  they  became  more  power- 
ful they  built  their  chapels  and  had  their  own  grave- 
yards. There  were  several  in  South wark,  and  some 
in  other  parts  of  London  ;  but  few  remain,  most 
have  been  built  upon  or  otherwise  appropriated 

The  two  eventful  years  in  London's  history,  1665 
and  1666,  brought  great  changes  to  its  burial- 
grounds.  The  plague  which  thinned  the  people 
filled  the  churchyards,  and  the  buildings  in  Craven 
Hill,  Bays  water,  Poland  Street,  Soho  and  Liverpool 
Street,  E.C.,  are  amongst  those  that  occupy  the 
sites  of  the  additional  burying  places  which  had  to 
be  made.  The  corpses  were  crowded  into  them 
and  they  became  extremely  unwholesome,  yet  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  bodies  were  buried 
without  coffins  must  have  conduced  to  their 
speedier  decay.  Bunhill  Fields  was  first 
opened  at  this  time,  but  not  being  required 
was  afterwards  used  as  the  chief  burial-ground 
of  the  Dissenters.  The  great  fire  swept  away 
one  city  church  after  another  and  several  of 
them  were  not  rebuilt,  but  their  sites  were  in  many 
cases  maintained  and  used  as  additional  churchyards 
for  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
thus  the  fire  as  well  as  the  plague  provided  additional 
space  for  the  interment  ot  the  dead  In  very  early 
days  the  Jews  of  England  were  only  allowed  to  bury 
the  dead  in  one  place,  the  Jews  Garden,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Jewin  Street  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  after  Henry  II.'s  reign  the  difficulty  was 
removed  and  they  were  able  to  appropriate  land  in 
other  parts  of  the  town.  Their  grounds  are  well 
kept  and  have  not  been  overcrowded  ;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  several  in  London,  particularly  in  the 
East-end.  The  Society  of  Friends,  the  Moravians, 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Sabbatarians  had 
their  own  burial-grounds,  most  of  which  remain,  and 
there  were  special  ones  attached  to  many  of  the 
hospitals  and  workhouses ;  some  of  these  exist,  som« 
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have  been  built  upon,  some  are  used  as  yards,  &c., 
one  is  now  for  sale  as  a  building  site. 

Still  the  population  increased,  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  dead  was  more  and  more  meagre, 
and  additional  churchyards  were  constantly  made. 
Private  adventurers  —  often  themselves  under- 
takers —  started  private  grounds  and,  as  the 
burial  fees  were  slightly  lower  than  those 
charged  by  the  parish,  these  places  were  much 
resorted  to  and  became  disgracefully  crowded. 
There  were  always,  however,  a  large  number  of 
people  who  preferred  graves  in  the  churchyards,  and 
the  sextons  were  only  too  ready  to  find  room  even  if 
coffins  and  bodies  that  had  been  deposited  but  a  few 
weeks  had  to  be  cut  through.  Neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  sextons  wished  to  lose  their  fees,  and  the 
sins  of  the  gravediggers  were  accordingly  winked 
at.  The  coffin-wood  lighted  their  fires  or  helped  to 
line  new  graves,  and  so  fearful  has  been*  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dead  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the 
living,  not  only  in  London  but  also  in  other  English 
towns,  that  we  can  but  shudder  in  reading  of  it.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  things  can  go  on  no  longer, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  revive  the  black  records 
of  tht  past.  But  at  the  present  time  a  parish  church- 
yard, only  a  few  miles  from  London  proper,  is  so 
crowded  and  yet  so  much  resorted  to  that,  when- 
ever new  graves  are  dug  in  it,  revolting  scenes  take 
place.  The  people  like  the  idea  of  resting  near  the 
old  church,  and  the  gravediggers  *  find  room.' 
This  example  is  by  no  means  unique. 

In  March  1842  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  metro- 
politan graveyards.  That  additional  space  was 
needed  had  already  become  apparent.  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  through  the  unceasing  labours  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Garden,  had  been  started  for  ten  years, 
and  was  fast  becoming  planted  with  tombs.  But 
the  extent  of  the  evil  was  little  known  to  the  public 
until,  in  1839,  George  Alfred  Walker,  surgeon, 
brought  out  a  book  entitled  *  Gatherings  from 
Graveyards,'  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications 
whose  purpose  was  to  expose  the  evils  connected 
with  burials  in  towns.  He  boldly  struggled  for 
years  against  the  apathy  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  he 
was  blamed  and  abused  publicly  and  privately  ; 
those  whose  means  of  subsistence  were  derived  from 
the  evils  he  revealed  were  not  slow  to  accuse  him  of 
exaggeration  and  falsehood.  He  was  a  true  re- 
former, and,  being  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  was 
marked  by  the  enemy.  But  thoughtful  men  appre- 
ciated the  work  that  Mr.  Walker  had  taken  upon 
himself.  Medical  men,  members  of  Parliament 
and  others  woke  up  to  the  enormities  which  were 
being  daily  perpetrated  in  their  midst,  and  at  last 
the  committee  was  appointed.  The  evidence  of  the 
clergy,  medical  men,  sextons  and  citizens  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  was  of  the  most 
decided  kind.  They  all  witnessed  to  the  over- 
crowded and  disgusting  state  of  the  graveyards,  to 
the  evil  effects  of  approaching  the  earth  or  living 
near  it,  and  to  the  disgraceful  treatment  and  expo- 
sure of  bodies.  Mr.  Walker's  own  evidence  was  a 
veritable  tale  of  woe. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1851  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon's  Bill  for  the  closing  of  the  metropolitan 
graveyards  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  in  the 
meantime  burials  continued  to  take  place.  Several 
leading  men  banded  themselves  together  to  form 
the  Society  for  the  Abohtion  of  Burials  in  Towns  ; 
Mr.  Walker  delivered  a  series  of  able  lectures  upon  | 


the  subject ;  and  by  means  of  these  and  other  pub- 
lications the  agitation  was  sustained.  It  was  shown 
how  it  was  the  practice  in  Spa  Fields,  Qerkenwell, 
to  burn  ;the  bodies  behind  a  brick  enclosure,  dxA 
how  the  gravestones  were  moved  about  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  emptiness  in  certain  parts  of  the 
ground.  It  was  computed  that,  by  the  use  of  quick- 
lime, by  burning  the  coffins,  and  by  cutting  up  and 
trampling  upon  the  bodies  an  average  of  no  less  than 
eighty  corpses  were  crowded  into  a  space  fit  for  one. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  awful  places,  such  as  the 
burial-ground  just  below  the  windows  of  Kings 
College  Hospital,  Enon  Chapel,  Butler's  Ground  in 
Horselydown,  or  that  of  Messrs.  Hoole  and  MartiQ 
in  the  New  Kent  Road.  In  the  vaults  of  the  chapel 
situated  in  the  latter  place  'lodgings '  were  taken 
for  the  dead  ;  the  bodies  were  deposited  for  six 
months  for  ^i,  after  that  time  the  relatives  were  no: 
expected  to  inquire  the  whereabouts  of  the  coffin. 
This  burial-ground  is  now  a  timber-yard,  and  the 
chapel  is  used  as  a  saw-mill.  These  are  but  a  few- 
details  ;  they  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 
The  scandals  increased  daily,  until  they  were  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's  Bill 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  that,  after  a  given 
date,  no  more  burials  should  take  place  in  churches 
or  within  urban  districts  of  a  certain  size.  It  also 
provided  for  the  making  of  cemeteries,  the  regula- 
ting of  burials,  the  appointment  of  officials,  &c 
*  Lastly,  we  may  notice  a  very  agreeable  portion  of 
the  Act,  which  promises  in  time  to  make  the  old 
burial-grounds  as  great  an  ornament,  and  of  as  great 
value  to  the  metropolis,  as  they  are  at  present  the 
reverse.  The  church  wardens  of  the  different  parishes 
are  empowered,  after  a  certain  time,  to  plant  them 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  or  to  turn  them  to  such  other 
purpose  as  they  may  determine,  provided  the  ground 
be  not  disturbed  above  a  foot  in  depth  for  twenty 
years.  Let  us  hope  the  builders  are  not  then  to 
come  in.  .  .  .  We  want  more  open  spaces ;  let  us 
not  lose  the  few  we  have.'  *  Since  it  was  passed 
the  Act  has  been  several  times  amended.  Although 
here  and  there  a  family  vault  may  be  still  used,  v^e 
have  practically  ceased  to  bury  in  the  intramur^ 
graveyards,  and  they  have  now  been  closed  and  dis- 
used for  thirty-two  years.  Vast  cemeteries  were 
formed  further  and  further  away  from  the  mother- 
parishes,  yet  the  houses  of  London  are  growing 
round  them,  and  they,  too,  will  in  time  be  intra- 
mural burial-grounds.  Land  is  being  secured  for 
the  purposes  of  interment  on  the  slopes  of  Middle- 
sex Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and,  if  the  present 
order  of  things  is  to  be  maintained,  what  must  we 
prophesy  for  the  dim  future  ?  England  divided  as  a 
chess-board  into  alternate  tracts,  the  abodes  of  the 
living  and  the  resting-places  of  the  dead !  From 
such  an  issue  we  can  but  hope  to  be  preserved. 

But  it  is  the  disused  burial-grounds  and  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them  that  concerns  us  now.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  in  1850,  estimated  that  they  covered  a  space  of 
218  acres,  of  which  176  were  parochial,  there  being 
by  that  time  an  additional  260  acres  of  cemeteries. 
Since  his  report  was  published  some  of  these  acres 
have  been  built  upon,  others  have  given  way  to  rail- 
way lines,  have  been  appropriated  as  yards  for  stack- 
ing building  materials  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  or 
are  now  used  as  private  gardens.  Perhaps  we  may 
roughly  estimate  the  existing  number  of  acres  at  2oc^ 
representing  about  260  burial  grounds.    Thes^  with 
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about  twenty-five  cemeteries,  are  what  now  remain 
of  well-nigh  400  burial-grounds  which  have  existed, 
at  some  time  or  other,  within  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  Charles  Knight  published  the  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Mackinnon's  Bill,  which  I  have  quoted 
above,  a  difficulty  existed  that  has  now  passed  away 
— the  grounds  were  extremely  unwholesome.  But 
thirty-two  years  have  not  failed  to  do  their  work  ; 
the  human  remains  have  been  mixing  with  the  soil, 
and  the  ground,  if  undisturbed,  is  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  bodies 
have  been  decently  coffined  and  thus  preserved.  A 
few,  very  few,  have  been  interred  in  lead  coffins, 
these  are  mostly  in  the  vaults  ;  and  a  well-made  lead 
coffin,  which  originally  insured  the  outside  world 
from  any  injury  arising  from  the  corpse,  will  do  so 
now,  whereas,  if  it  did  not,  every  year  will  help  to 
counteract  the  effect.  But  the  action  of  the  quick- 
lime, of  which  an  untold  quantity  was  used  by  the 
undertakers,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  the  soil  was 
permeated  with  it ;  the  wooden  coffins,  and  even  the 
bodies,  were  daubed  with  it,  so  that  it  was  computed 
by  some  gravediggers  that  they  were  destroyed  in  a 
twelvemonth  ;  the  coffins  were  smashed,  and  decay 
was  in  every  way  purposely  hurried.  I  therefore 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  those  grounds 
which  were  the  most  crowded  with  human  remains 
are  now  the  least  likely  to  be  insalubrious.  They 
should  not  be  built  upon  ;  to  disturb  the  soil  may 
have  serious  results,  and  human  remains,  in  what- 
ever state  of  decay  they  may  be,  are  not  fit  for 
foundations,  nor  is  it  seemly  or  proper  to  gather 
them  up  and  burn  them  in  a  hole,  or  to  cram  them 
at  random  and  padlock  them  into  chests,  to  be  put 
into  other  grounds  or  convenient  vaults.  The  proper 
purpose  to  which  the  disused  burial-grounds  should 
now  be  put  is  to  make  them  into  gardens.  We  want 
more  quiet  resting-places  in  London,  and  here  is  the 
chance  for  securing  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in 
these  pages  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  graveyards  as  open  spaces  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  crowded  metropolis  ;  and  the 
objection,  so  often  raised,  as  to  their  unwholesome- 
ness  I  have  endeavoured  to  disprove. 

But  there  is  the  sentimental  objection ;  and  though 
it  must  ever  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  yet  it  is  often 
mere  igriorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  harbour  it. 
They  dislike  the  idea  of  games  being  played  over 
the  praves  of  departed  relatives  ;  they  do  not  know 
that  by  sect.  4  of  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act 
( 1 881)  provision  is  made  that  the  burial-grounds,  which 
may  be  converted  into  open  gardens  and  provided 
with  seats,  be  not  used  for  the  playing  of  games.  Then 
they  do  not  like  the  monuments  being  taken  away, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  in  some  cases  too  wholesale 
a  removal  of  tombstones  has  taken  place  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  descendant  of  any 
one  interred  in  these  grounds  had  a  right  to  object, 
and  was  probably  given  an  opportunity  of  objecting, 
to  the  removal  of  their  relatives*  head-stone.  It  is 
customary  in  '  converting '  a  graveyard  carefully  to 
preserve  the  tombstones,  either  around  the  walls  or 
in  a  separate  building ;  and  to  keep  a  written  record 
of  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  and  of  the  exact 
position  they  occupied  before  they  were  displaced. 
It  is  among  those  grounds  that  are  not  yet  con- 
verted that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  tomb- 
stones has  taken  place.  Where  are  those  that 
once  filled  the  Spa  Fields,  and  the  little  church- 
yard belonging  to  St  Bride's  ?  Perhaps  they 
pave  dirty  yards,  while  the  3rd  Middlesex  Artillery 


and  a  corps  of  volunteers  are  drilled  upon  their 
sites.  The  churchyards  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden, 
St.  Ann,  Soho,  and  numbers  of  others  (including 
many  in  the  City),  were  once  full  of  upright  grave- 
stones; now  there  are  none,  or  perhaps  two  or  three. 
The  congregation  worshipping  at  St.  James's,Maryle- 
bone,  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  1878,  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  that  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
their  parish  churchyard  they  would  find  it  dirty,  un-- 
tidy,  neglected,  strewn  with  broken  crockery,  news- 
papers, rotting  meat,  eggs,  bread,  orange-peel,  dead 
cats  and  rats,  and  every  sort  of  refuse  cast  from  the 
neighbouring  houses ;  and  when  their  incumbent 
said  that  he  had  counted  on  one  grave,  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground,  *  twelve  old  kettles,  two  coal-scuttles, 
three  old  hats,  and  an  old  umbrella,'  they  refused  to 
believe  it ;  but  it  was  true  nevertheless.  The  said 
ground  is  better  kept  now,  and  will,  I  trust,  ere  long, 
be  opened  as  a  garden.  But  there  are  many  more  in 
this  pitiable  and  disgusting  state,  while  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  crowded  streets  sit  on  the  stone 
copings  outside  them  and  the  children  climb  the 
broken  palings,  to  gaze  upon — the  cats. 

There  is  another  objection.  A  churchyard  is 
often  a  sort  of  private  garden  for  the  rectory  or 
vicarage ;  the  house  looks  out  and  opens  out  upon  it, 
and,  if  the  populace  is  allowed  to  enter,  it  may  be 
that  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  is  at  stake.  But 
many  have  sacrificed  a  little  of  their  peace  and  have 
not  been  so  much  disturbed  as  they  expected,  while 
they  have  been  doubly  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the 
pleasure  thus  afforded  to  their  poor  parishioners ; 
and  others  are  willing  to  give  up  their  privilege  if 
funds  are  forthcoming  for  the  scheme.  It  was  in 
1875  that  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  then  rector 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  first  commenced  the 
hard  piece  of  work,  which  he  eventually  accom- 
plished, that  of  converting  the  burial-ground  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  together  with  one  attached  to 
it,  belonging  to  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  into  a  most 
charming  flower-garden.  Others  have  followed  his 
example — the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
City  Corporation,  a  few  of  the  vestries,  the  National 
Health  Society,  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  City  Church 
and  Churchyard  Protection  Society,  the  London 
clergy.  Lord  Brabazon,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
association  of  which  he  is  president — the  Metro- 
politan Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
Association — have  helped  in  the  work.  All  the 
vestries,  of  course,  do  not  take  to  the  idea  :  they  are 
too  conservative,  too  money-loving ;  often  they  refuse 
to  give  one  penny  towards  such  schemes,  and  the 
conversion  of  a  neglected  g^veyard  into  a  refreshing 
garden  would  fall  to  the  ground,  were  it  not  that  a 
voluntary  society,  such  as  the  Public  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, stepped  in  to  support  the  vicar's  hands  and 
the  people's  cause.  There  are  now,  in  full  working 
order,  and  much  appreciated  by  those  who  frequent 
them,  twenty-three  such  gardens,  and  several  are 
in  course  of  construction  ;  to  two  other  grounds  the 
admission  is  by  ticket;  a  few  are  used  as  play- 
grounds ;  several,  though  not  open,  are  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers ;  one  was  opened,  but  has 
been  since  closed. 

And  now  the  history  of  the  London  graveyards 
has  taken  a  fresh  start ;  I  had  almost  said  two,  but  I 
must  be  careful  here.  If  Mr.  Holland's  Bill  be- 
comes law  it  will  entirely  prevent  the  use  of  any 
burial-ground  for  building  purposes,  except  for  the. 
enlarging  of  a  church  or  chapel  ther^xxv  ^>toa5«;^^ 
There  are  soni^  va  X>afc  xaaxVfiX'My«  \  ^«ct  xvsSis^^sR. 
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appropriation  as  building-sites  ought  to  be  stopped  at 
once  :  we  want  them  as  open  spaces  more  and  more, 
and  must  save  them  from  the  builders'  grasp.  The 
other  question  which  certainlyclosely  affects  the  burial- 
grounds,  though  apparently  making  little  practical 
progress,  is  beginning  to  be  discussed  in  the  public 
press,  and  is  even  coupled  with  the  time-honoured 
name  of  the  Ancient  Corporation.  Men  are  waking 
up  to  the  idea  that  the  graveyards  should  be  decently 
kept ;  that,  if  decently  kept,  they  must  increase  at  a 
frightful  rate,  and  another  manner  of  disposing  of 
bodies,  one  which  has  been  looked  upon  with  such 
unbounded  horror,  is  now  being  talked  of  in  *  high 
places.'  It  may  be  that,  ere  long,  the  burial-grounds 
will  belong  to  the  days  that  are  gone  ;  if  so,  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  to  preserve  them  from  the 
builders'  hands,  and  to  devote  them  to  the  pub- 
lic as  open  spaces.  We  have  lost  so  many,  and 
these  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  town.  We  cannot 
get  them  back  again,  but  we  can  refuse  to  let  the 
existing  ones  depart,  and,  learning  a  lesson  from  the 
past,  resolutely  determine  to  do  better  in  the  future. 
Since  this  paper  was  written  a  letter  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  strongly  condemning  the  conversion  of 
burial-grounds  into  gardens  for  sanitary  reasons. 
Mr.  Ellis  Lever  quotes  the  opinion  of  an  American 
chaplain  of  the  Navy,  whose  description  of  Washing- 
ton Square,  once  the  graveyard  known  as  the 
Potter's  Field,  in  New  York,  is  so  extraordinary  that 
we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  true.  Either  the  position 
of  the  square  is  peculiarly  low,  and  the  soil  excep- 
tionally ill-drained,  or  else  the  air  of  the  American 
city  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  London. 
Certainly,  if  we  believe  the  statement  of  a  local 
physician,  the  children  of  New  York  must  be  difficult 
to  rear.  Here  they  thrive  and  multiply  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  burial-grounds,  they  are  born  and 
bred  on  the  ground  floors,  and  there  are  thousands 
whose  homes  are  actually  built  upon  the  soil,  which, 
within  a  few  feet  of  its  surface,  is  saturated  with  the 
dead. 

Penny  Dinners  for  School  Children.  —  Mr. 
Benjamin  Clarke  has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Pal^ 
Mall  Gazette  on  the  subject  of  *  Penny  Dinners  for  School 
Children.'  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  London  of 
distributing  penny  dinners  to  children  attending  elementary 
schools,  and  it  has  proved  in  the  highest  degree  successful 
and  satisfactory.  The  children  largely  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  obtaining  a  cheap 
and  at  the  same  time  a  good  substantial  dinner,  which  was 
distributed  three  times  a  week,  with  a  daily  average  of 
185.  A  total  of  1,663  dinners  realised,  at  a  penny  each, 
61.  i&f.  7</.,  while  the  cost  was  7/.  6s,  lod,,  showing  a 
loss  of  only  &r.  3^.,  a  loss  which  Mr.  Clarke  believes  may 
be  turned  into  a  profit  with  more  experience,  but  which  he 
says  need  not  deter  anyone  from  making  the  experiment. 
The  experiment  is  likely  to  be  largely  tried  both  in  London 
and  the  provinces. 

Assault  on  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances. —At  the 
North  Shields  Police  Court,  John  Turner,  a  farmer, 
was  charged  with  having  violently  assaulted  John 
Hollins,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Wallsend.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  inspector  was  in  a 
train  at  the  Tynemouth  Railway  Station,  when  the  defen- 
dant and  two  of  his  friends,  against  one  of  whom  the  com^ 
plainant,  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duty,  had  taken  some 
proceedings,  entered  the  same  carriage.  As  soon  as  the 
defendant  got  into  the  carriage  he  seized  the  complainant 
by  the  whiskers  violently,  and  pulled  a  portion  of  them 
out.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  magistrates  fined  th^ 
defendant  3/.  and  costs. 


THE  REPORT   OF  THE   IiEEDS 

SCHOOL  BOARD      ON     OVER-STRA^IN 

CRITICAIiLY  EXAMINED.* 

By  T.   Pridgin  Teale,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  Social  Sclea  :e  Associativa. 

My  first  impulse  on  reading  the  *  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  School  Management  Committee  on  the 
question  of  Charges  of  Over-pressure  or  Over-strain 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools '  was  to  leave  it  un- 
noticed. Further  consideration,  however,  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  silence  was  sure  to  be  mis- 
interpreted as  an  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  the 
board,  and  might  allow  the  conclusions  arrived  at  to 
pass  current  as  a  judicial  and  correct  deduction  from 
facts  exhaustively  collected  and  carefully  and  im- 
partially weighed  by  persons  free  from  bias. 

Were  the  question  one  between  the  Leeds  School 
Board  and  myself  such  silence  might  have  been  justi- 
fiable, even  wise.  But  the  publicity  of  the  report,  and 
the  fact  that  it  goes  forth  and  is  gaining  currency 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  a  scientific  refutation  of 
a  charge  of  over-strain  in  elementary  schools  renders 
it  of  more  than  local  interest,  and  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  its  value  should  be  assayed,  and 
that  if  it  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  base  metal, 
it  should  be  marked  with  its  tnie  character.  More- 
over, my  position  is  not  and  never  has  been  one  of 
antagonism  to  the  Leeds  School  Board,  to  which 
body  no  reference  whatever  occurs  in  the  address 
which  I  delivered  as  President  of  the  Health  Section 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Huddersfield.  My 
only  reference  to  the  Leeds  Board  was  in  a  speech 
during  a  discussion  in  the  combined  Educational  and 
Health  Departments,  in  which  the  action  of  certain 
members  of  the  Board  was  quoted  as  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  money  question  comes  in  at 
every  turn  to  aggravate  the  pressure  of  modern  edu- 
cational systems,  and  to  defeat  the  good  intentions  of 
I  the  Education  Department. 

The  resolution  of  the  Board  instructing  the 
committee  says,  *  that  in  view  of  public  statemen  s 
made  ...  at  Huddersfield  .  .  .  having  reference 
to  proceedings  of  this  Board,  the  questions 
therein  raised  ....  be  referred,'  &c  (p.  3).  The 
report  is  divided  into  two  portions.  In  the  first, 
which  occupies  forty-nine  pages,  *  attention  has 
been  confined  to  the  broad  charges  afifecting  the 
present  Code  and  work  generally  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Leeds '  (p.  4),  a  duty  which,  if  I 
understand  the  resolution  correctly,  the  committee 
was  hardly  asked  to  undertake.  The  second  portion 
deals  with  the  *  specific  charges  against  the  Leeds 
School  Board  in  particular '  (p.  4),  inquiry  into  which 
was  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  object  of  the  reference 
to  the  committee.  These  specific  charges  are  dealt 
with  in  one  page,  and  the  consideration  of  them  be- 
gins with  the  following  words  : — *  The  special  charges 
against  the  Leeds  School  Board  are  of  very  minor 
importance'  (p.  52).  Verily,  *  parturiunt  montes, 
nascetur  ridiculus  mus.'  Seven  special  charges, 
culled  not  quite  accurately  from  Dr.  Allbutt's  paper, 
and  more  or  less  inaccurately  from  my  speecn,  arc 
confusedly  gp-ouped  together  in  three  paragraphs,  and 
are  thus  disposed  of :  '  The  committee  wish  to  point 
out  that,  in  every  particular,  these  statements  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  facts'  (p.  S3}-    The  cmninittee 

•  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairauui  ofthi  Leeds  Sdieol  Bosri 
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deny  them  en  masse,  being  unable,  I  presume,  to 
refute  them  individually.  Let  me  take  as  an  ex- 
ample one  of  the  charges  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
AUbutt  and  myself— 'That  teachers  get  a  bonus 
mainly    on    pass    percentages    (only).'    The    word 

*  only'  is  an  interpolation  of  the  committee,  and  not 
used  either  by  Dr.  Allbutt  or  myself.  This  is  one  of 
the  *  statements  distinctly  opposed  to  the  facts '  (p. 
53).  Now  for  the  facts.  Fortunately,  or  unfor- 
tunately, for  the  committee,  they  are  in  print,  and  in 
the  Board's  official  year-book  for  1884,  page  73  :— 
{c)  The  following  augmentations  of  fixed  salary  shall 
also  be  allowed  to  head  teachers  :  In  schools  where 
the  percentage  of  passes  under  Art.  109  {e)  reaches, 
in  boys'  schools,  85  per  cent.  ;  in  girls'  and  mixed 
schools,  80  per  cent ;  and  in  other  schools,  so  far  as 
specially  recommended  by  the  Education  Committee 
as  exceptional  cases,  there  shall  be  payable  to  the 
head  teacher  20  per  cent,  of  the  sums  obtained  as 
grant  from  Government  under  the  following  heads.' 

Let  me  take  another  point.  The  committee  say  : 
-—*  What  may  be  regarded  as  practically  exhaustive 
information  as  to  actual  facts  and  results  in  Leeds 
for  the  past  five  years  is  now  before  the  board '  (p.  8). 
This  means  that  of  258  teachers,  48  sent  no  reply ; 
of  285  school  managers  and  others,  128  sent  no 
reply ;  of  132  medical  men,  73  sent  no  reply — in  all 
259  who  give  no  information.  Of  those  who  reply, 
97  send  in  'general  statements  and  opinions,'  which, 
by  the  confession  of  the  committee,  are  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  '  conclusions.'  This  leaves  319, 
or  less  than  half,  to  supply  the  *  practically  exhaus- 
tive information  before  the  Board.'  How,  then,  do 
the  committee  deal  with  their  information  ?  Having 
laid  down  the  principle  that  *  mere  statements  or 
views  and  opinions  have  not  been  asked  for,'  and 
that  *the  conclusions  of  the  report  are  necessarily 
based  on  such  facts  alone,'  i.e,  *  cases  which  could 
be  submitted  to  investigation'  (p.  8),  they  forth- 
with publish  some  half-dozen  of  these  unasked  for 

*  opinions,'  which  happen  to  be  in  their  favour,  set- 
ting aside  the  remainder  of  the  97  received  from 
medical  men,  school  managers,  and  teachers,  as  of 
no  account.  Three  of  these  selected  opinions  are 
from  medical  men.  The  first  says  : — *  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  no  true  case  exists,  if  the  Code  be  fairly 
carried  out.'  The  second  says  :— *  That  no  case  .  .  . 
has  come  before  my  notice.'  The  third  '  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  little  ground  for  all  the 
noise,'  &c.  These  are  the  *  trump  cards '  of  the 
committee — 'statements  and  opinions  of  great  im- 
portance and  value '  (p.  8).  What  of  the  remaining 
unpubhshed  medical  opinions,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber ?  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  they  are 
entirely  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  committee, 
and  therefore  have  been  suppressed. 

Again,  the  report  says  that,  although  excluded 
from  consideration  in  the  formation  of  the  conclu- 
sions, 'these  general  statements  have  been  most 
carefully  weighed  and  considered.'  By  whom? 
Presumably  by  the  two  or  three  persons  who  drafted 
the  report.  They  were  not  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee— probably  were  not  even  read  by  the  mem- 
bers of  committee  {vide  Mr.  Wigram's  speech  in  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  April  11,  1884),  and  certainly  the 
report  gives  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  weighing 
and  considering  of  them. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  cases  which  '  could  be  sub- 
jected to  investigation '  (p.  8).  By  whom  were  they 
investigated?  Not  by  a  skilled,  unbiassed  sub- 
committeey  but  apparently  (pp.  20-35)  ^y  officers  of 


the  Board,  who  are  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  but 
policemen  in  plain  clothes.  I  fail  'to  find  evidence 
in  the  report  to  show  that  any  single  case  was  inves- 
tigated by  any  single  member  of  the  committee. 

Now  as  to  the  evidence.  The  committee  ask  for 
'  facts,'  and  repudiate  *  reliance  on  vague  opinion,* 
having  a  confused  notion  about  the  relative  bearing 
of  '  fact '  and  '  opinion '  on  the  question  at  issue.  It 
is  a  fact  that  A.  or  B.  died,  or  was  ill,  being  at  the 
time,  or  having  been  recently  at  school.  But  whether 
school-work  had  anything  to  do  with  the  illness  or 
death  is,  and  must  always  remain,  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Illness  and  death,  as  a  rule,  are  made  up 
of  many  factors,  each  more  or  less  contributing  to 
the  final  issue — constitution,  surroundings,  food, 
anxiety,  chill,  overwork,  &c.  To  unravel  this  com- 
plex problem,  and  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result — i.e, 
*  opinion ' — needs  the  best  skill  and  experience  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  and,  above  all,  an  unbiassed 
mind,  unbiassed  by  politics,  or  religion,  or  the  fear 
of  blame.  Such  a  body  of  persons  we  have  in  the 
medical  profession,  whose  twenty-four  general  state- 
ments and  opinions  have  been  discarded  by  the 
committee.  After  discrediting  'opinions,' as  of  no 
value  in  forming  their  conclusions,  what  do  the  com- 
mittee do?  They  forthwith  publish  (case  3,  p.  13) 
the  opinion  of  the  schoolmistress,  a  person  whose 
interest  it  may  be  not  to  expose  herself  to  blame, 
and  so  possibly  biassed,  as  a  set-ofif  to  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor,  whose  inducements  to  be  prejudiced 
are  infinitely  less  than  those  of  a  teacher,  a  parent, 
or  a  school  manager.  In  this  manner  all  the  way 
through  the  committee  use  'opinions'  as  tests  of 
the  'facts  upon  which  alone  their  conclusions  are 
based' (p.  8). 

Now  for  the  '  conclusions,'  the  most  serious  part 
of  the  report,  from  the  wide  circulation  they  have 
attained  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  are  tersely, 
and  I  believe  correctly,  summarised  in  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  morrow  of  the 
meeting,  April  1 1,  showing,  at  any  rate,  the  import- 
ance attached  by  somebody  to  an  early  publication 
of  conclusions  exonerating  the  Board. 

'Over-pressure  in  Board  Schools. — Yester- 
day  the  Leeds  School  Board  received  a  report,  &c. 
With  respect  to  Leeds  children,  during  the  last  five 
years,  out  of  an  average  number  on  the  roll  of 
55,253,  altogether  forty-five  cases  of  over-pressure 
had  been  reported,  and  the  report  said  that  after  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  each  case  "  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  single  instance  of  clear  and  un- 
deniable injury  to  health  or  attendance  during  the 
whole  five  years  (p.  25)."  As  to  the  teachers,  the 
cases  were  as  numerous  as  those  with  regard  to  the 
children.  Considerable  evidence  was  given  under 
this  head,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  total  number  of 
cases  reported  was  forty-five,  of  which  twenty-eight 
were  pupil-teachers,  of  whom  about  1,500  (700?) 
were  employed  each  year.  Of  these,  however,  only 
one  case  of  injury  to  health  had  been  proved,  though 
four  had  injured  themselves  by  voluntary  excessive 
study.'  *  In  eight  cases  among  head  teachers  in  only 
two  cases  was  the  over- strain  chargeable  with  injuries 
to  health.'  It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  prove  too 
much.  Not  a  single  case  among  an  average  of 
55,253  children  during  five  years  !  But  one  pupil- 
teacher  and  two  head  teachers  out  of  an  average  of 
1,500  for  five  years!     Credat  Judaus  ! 

Let  us  inquire  whether  the  conclusions  are  borne 
out  by  the  cases.    Ninety  cases  of  vwv«:^  ^-^  \>r:^^ 
by  over-pres^Mt^  Wn^  \st^xw  x^vmxv^^  ^k^^  ^m^**- 
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investigation  by  the  committee  but  four  are 
accepted  as  valid.  How  is  this  result  reached  ? 
Clearly  about  one-half  the  cases  arc  instances  of 
ordinary  illness,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  al- 
leged to  be  suffering  from  school-pressure,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  returned.  Of  the  remainder  some 
indeed  do  not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  residue  which  the  committee  fail  to 
break  down,  or  only  break  down  after  their  own 
fashion  by  quoting  the  *  opinion '  of  teacher,  parent, 
School  Board  officer,  or  patient,  to  override  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  man  or  the  coroner's  jury. — 
Cf.  No.  3,  p.  13  ;  No.  15,  p.  17  ;  No.  i,  p.  21  ;  No. 
2,  p.  23  ;  No.  14,  p.  35  ;  No.  17,  p.  36 ;  No.  22,  p. 
39  ;  No.  23,  p.  39.  Some  cases  among  teachers 
break  down  on  the  plea  that  if  they  were  overworked  it 
was  through  their  own  fault.  A  few  cases  remain, 
such  as  No.  3,  p.  20  ;  No.  21,  p.  38  ;  No.  36,  p.  43, 
in  which  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  published  by 
the  committee  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
but  that  they  were  instances  in  which  health  was 
suffering  from  school  work. 

One  more  point  and  I  have  done.  Within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  an  extract  from  the  School 
Board  Chronicle  has  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
which,  speaking  of  the  report,  says,  *  A  committee 
consisting  of  twelve  out  of  fifteen  members  of 
a  School  Board  constituted  almost  of  specialists 
on  our  system  of  elementary  education  held  exactly 
the  opposite  opinion  to  that  of  the  teachers  upon 
this  principle,'  i.e.  payment  by  results.  Now  there 
are  four  members  of  the  Leeds  School  Board  who 
may  be  considered  specialists,  and  these  have  joined 
with  two  other  members  in  a  public  dissent  from 
the  *  Over-strain  Report.'  Of  the  majority  of  seven 
who  carried  the  adoption  of  the  report  by  the  Board, 
six  had  only  been  members  of  the  Board  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Having  undertaken  as  a  public  duty  this  critical 
Veview  of  the  report  of  the  Leeds  School  Board  on 
Over-Pressure,  1  have  deliberately  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  judicial,  that  it  is  not  a  correct 
deduction  from  the  facts  collected  and  presented, 
that  the  facts  have  not  been  exhaustively  collected, 
that  they  have  not  been  carefully  weighed  by  the 
committee,  nor  impartially  weighed  without  bias. 
Let  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  re- 
port judge  whether  my  verdict  be  true  or  not. 


Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  of  64  Holborn  Viaduct, 
have  received  an  extensive  order  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  their  large-size  Patent  Self-Acting  Air  Pump 
Ventilators  to  be  applied  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Imperial 
Manufactory  of  Stale  Papers,  St.  Petersburg.  This  order 
is  the  result  of  the  success  of  the  Air-Pump  Ventilators 
applied  to  the  Imperial  Mint  and  Imperial  Bank  Note 
Manufactory,  St.  Petersburg,  they  being  pronounced  by 
the  Government  officials  to  be  the  only  ventilators  tried 
which  have  fully  answered  their  purpose,  and  effectually 
kept  out  the  snow  in  the  winter. 

The  Sanitary  Knginc^r^  of  New  York,  states  that  a 
Bill  has  recently  been  passed  at  Connecticut  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  ice  cut  from  water  contaminated  by  sewage, 
mill  refuse,  &c.  The  Bill  prohibits  the  cutting  of  ice  for 
consumption  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  a  sewer.  In  Japan,  where  sanitary  legislation 
has  of  late  received  much  attention,  no  ice  is  allowed  to 
be  offered  for  sale  until  it  has  been  examined  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  either  at  the  lime  of  manufacture  or 
cutting.  Some  provision  of  this  kind  might  well  be 
adopted  in  England,  since  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
consumption  of  ice  has  been  attended  with  very  serious 
results. 


THE  SANITAKY  SUPEBVTSIOK  OP 
BAKEHOUSES,  WITH  SFECIAI.  BEFEB 
ENCE  TO   THOSE  OF  BIBMIIV^aHAM. 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Hill, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Birmingham.* 

In  fixing  upon  a  subject  for  a  short  paper  to  be  read 
before  this  Society,  the  usual  difficulty  of  deciding 
presented  itself ;  the  decision  in  the  present  instance 
was  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  passing 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Amending  Act  of  last 
year,  which  transferred  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  in- 
spection of  bakehouses  from  the  inspectors  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878,  to  medical 
officers  of  heath. 

This  change  is  really  not  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  system,  but  a  reversion,  after  five  years,  to  an 
old  one  which  had  previously  been  in  operation  for 
fifteen  years  ;  for  by  the  Bakehouse  Regulation  Act, 
1863,  the  duty  of  inspection  of  bakehouses  devolved 
upon  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  repeal  of  this  Act  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  of  1878  that  such  duty  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act  of  that  year.  Seeing  that  the  duties  in- 
volved refer  principally  to  sanitary  conditions,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the 
amending  Act  of  1883  are  made  in  the  true  interests 
of  public  health,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
under  inspection  by  medical  officers  of  health,  such  a 
state  of  the  bakehouses  as  has  been  revealed  in  the 
Metropolis  would  have  been  impossible.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  two  good  reasons  at  least  why 
lay  should  be  less  efficient  than  medical  officers. 
The  first  is,  that  a  non-medical  inspector  would  not 
sufficiently  direct  his  attention  to  sanitary  defects, 
being  less  acquainted  with  their  character  and  less 
interested  in  them  ;  and  the  second  is  that  his  general 
duties  would,  from  their  extent,  not  allow  him  time 
to  make  the  necessary  examinations.  But  dismissing 
all  speculation,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  inspection 
of  late  has  not  been  either  sufficiently  thorough  or 
sufficiently  frequent  And  although  cases  of  sanitar>' 
defect  might  have  been  referred  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  my  experience  is  that  the  factory  inspector 
has  very  seldom  availed  himself  of  the  clause  em- 
powering him  to  make  such  reference.  Although, 
therefore,  additional  work  is  thrown  upon  the  medical 
officer  by  the  new  arrangement,  it  is  one  which  I 
think  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  body 
of  medical  officers  of  health. 

As  the  change  is  one  involving  new  duties  and  ex- 
periences, I  imagined  it  would  prove  an  interesting 
and  fruitful  field  of  action.  The  somewhat  starding 
revelations  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  metropolitan  bakehouses  led  me  to  expect 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  would  be  found  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  Birmingham ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  condition  of 
our  bakehouses  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  existence  of  gross  sanitary  defects  and 
abuses. 

The  bakehouses  embraced  by  this  paper  arc  198 
in  number,  and  were  inspected  between  the  passing 
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of  the  amended  Act  and  April  30,  or  during  a  period 
of  four  months. 

The  inspection  of  the  first  seventy-seven  bake- 
houses was  made  by  myself,  assisted  by  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  find  time  to  perform 
the  work  personally,  and  it  became  a  necessity  to 
depute  it  to  an  inspector  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  principle  *  qui  facit  per  alium  facit 
per  se.'  On  representing  to  the  Health  Committee 
the  state  of  the  case,  an  officer  was  appointed  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  inspection  of  bake- 
houses and  milk-shops  ;  the  number  of  the  former 
in  Birmingham  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  it  amounts  to  some  hundreds,  while  the  milk- 
shops  number  over  2,000.  The  inspector  has  been 
specially  instructed  in  the  mode  of  measurement 
and  inspection,  and  he  submits  to  me  his  books 
three  times  a  week,  when  I  examine  his  notes  and 
records,  and  confer  with  him  on  such  points  as 
require  discussion  or  special  action. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  directed  attention  are 
principally  position,  cubic  space,  cleanliness,  drain- 
age, ventilation,  accumulations  of  refuse,  frequency 
of  lime-washing,  keeping  of  animals,  the  employment 
of  women,  young  persons,  or  children,  provision  for 
sleeping,  existence  of  water-closets,  &c.,  in  or  adjoin- 
ing bakehouses,  and  water  supply. 

With  regard  to  position,  most  of  the  bakehouses 
are  on  the  ground  level,  only  very  few  old  ones 
being  underground  or  consisting  of  cellars  converted 
and  more  or  less  well  lighted.  The  cases  in  which  the 
light  was  very  deficient  were  very  few  indeed.  Some 
of  the  bakehouses  on  the  ground  level  consist  of 
back  kitchens  and  wash-houses  diverted  from  their 
original  use,  in  some  cases  being  small  and  inconve- 
nient, in  others,  however,  fairly  well  adapted  for  their 
new  purpose.  The  majority  of  modem  bakehouses 
are  detached  buildings,  capacious,  well  ventilated, 
and  admirably  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
convenience  and  health. 

The  cubic  space  was  found  to  vary  within  pretty 
wide  limits,  the  lowest  amount,  with  one  peculiar 
exception,  being  found  to  be  190  cubic  feet,  the 
highest  5,300,  and  the  average  827  cubic  feet  per  head. 
In  no  instance  could  there  be  considered  overcrowd- 
ing. Cleanliness  is  well  observed  as  a  rule,  both  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  walls  and  surfaces,  and 
the  state  of  the  utensils.  Out  of  the  198  places 
examined  only  21  were  found  not  to  have  been 
limewashed  with  the  regularity  and  frequency 
required  by  the  Act,  and  in  the  best  conducted 
establishments  it  is  common  to  find  that  lime-washing 
is  done  every  three  months.  From  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  frequency  with  which  the  painting 
of  woodwork  is  done,  cleansing  of  this  kind  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  neglected,  and  my  impression  is  that  it 
is  done  with  much  less  frequency  than  is  either 
required  or  is  desirable. 

The  drainage  as  a  rule  is  well  arranged,  sinks 
being  disconnected  from  the  drains,  and  there  being 
very  few  drain  traps  situated  on  the  floors.  The 
total  number  of  drainage  defects  was  12,  and  these 
existed  more  from  the  want  of  better  knowledge  than 
from  any  desire  to  evade  sanitary  requirements.  In 
every  such  instance  the  defect  has  been  remedied  on 
a  request  and  pointing  out  the  danger  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Defective  ventilation  was  found  in  20  instances, 
but,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  on 
this  head ;  it  is  not  that  there  were  no  means  of 


ventilation,  but  that  the  workmen  objecting  to 
draughts  intentionally  closed  the  various  openings. 
They  become  very  warm  in  their  work,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  sensitive  to  cold  air,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  afraid  of 
draughts. 

Accumulations  of  refuse,  principally  vegetable, 
were  found  in  only  four  instances,  but  in  one  of 
these  cases  the  accumulation  consisted  of  sawdust 
and  fine  ashes  from  the  furnace  spread  upon  the 
floor  and  allowed  to  collect  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  two  inches. 

The  keeping  of  animals  in  bakehouses  does  not 
prevail  to  any  considerable  extent,  though  the 
fondness  for  such  domestic  pets  and  the  keeping  of 
them  in  improper  places  is  rather  common  in  the 
town.  Dogs  were  the  only  animals  discovered  in  the 
bakehouses,  and  these  in  only  three  instances.  In 
connection  with  this  point  I  may  state  that  in  only 
one  case  did  [  find  a  marked  odour  from  the 
presence  of  mice. 

The  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  obtained  in  fifty  of  the  bakehouses,  the 
numbers  of  each  class  being  i  child  aged  13,  36 
young  persons,  and  21  women,  making  a  total  of 
58  of  such  persons.  In  all  cases  of  the  employment 
of  the  classes  just  named  I  report  to  the  factory 
inspector,  who  is  glad  to  have  such  information 
conveyed  to  him  ;  the  information  which  the  factory 
inspector  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  can 
mutually  furnish  each  other  is  necessarily  calculated 
to  prove  very  beneficial,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  in  Birmingham,  as  I  trust  everywhere  else, 
there  is  the  best  of  feeling  between  them. 

Water-closets,  and  other  similar  forms  of  con- 
venience, were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  in  no 
case  did  I  find  one  in  the  bakehouse  or  in  close 
contiguity  to  it,  but  in  one  case  a  stable  was  found 
in  direct  communication  with  the  bakehouse,  which 
was  pervaded  by  its  characteristic  odour,  and  the 
same  remark  as  to  absence  applies  to  sleeping 
accommodation.  In  Birmingham  we  are  well  pro- 
vided with  cheap  and  convenient  lodgings  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  so  that  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  such  undesirable  arrangements. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
considered  are  very  favourable  ;  many  of  the  points 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed  are  of  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  kind,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  in  no  case  where  cause  for  complaint  has 
been  found  has  it  been  necessary  to  do  more  than 
make  a  request  for  its  removal,  or,  at  most,  to  serve 
an  official  notice  in  order  to  obtain  compliance,  no 
magisterial  proceedings  having  been  yet  found 
necessary. 

Very  little  hesitation  has  been  manifested  to  allow 
the  first  inspections  to  be  made,  but  more  frequently 
such  inspections  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  ;  they 
are  regarded  by  intelligent  and  respectable  persons 
not  only  as  desirable,  but  as  a  means  of  conferring 
benefit  on  the  master  and  his  employes. 

At  the  rate  at  which  inspections  are  now  being 
made  it  will  take  our  inspector  about  one  year  to 
complete  the  round  of  the  bakehouses  ;  probably 
such  an  annual  inspection  made  regularly  and 
efficiently  may  be  enough  ;  this,  however,  is  a  point 
to  be  settled  only  by  experience,  and  should  more 
frequent  inspections  be  necessary  their  number 
can  be  readily  increased.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  requirements  in  this  respect  will  differ  in 
different  towns.  ^  j 
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ON  THE  CALCULATING  SLIDE  RULE 
AS  AN  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  MEDICAL 
OFEICEB  OF  HEALTH  IN  MENSUBA- 
TION  AND  STATISTICS.* 

By  George  Paddock  Bate,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green. 

Slide  rules   are    instruments  of  immense  use  for 
purposes  of  calculation  ;  they  are  easily  learned,  and 
are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    To  one  who  has 
once  worked  with  the  slide  rule  and  acquired  facility 
in  its  use,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
an  instrument  so  rapid  and  accurate  in  its  results 
should  be  so  little  known,  as  the  drudgery  of  calcula- 
tion  is  saved,  and  the  trouble  and  liability  to  error 
involved  in  figuring  out  long  sums  is  avoided  by  the 
help  of  this  instrument.     Slide  rules  are  of  various 
patterns,  but  all  are    constructed  upon  the  same 
principle,  though  varying  in    detail  and  in    man- 
ner of  usage.     The  slide  rule  in  its  simplest  form 
is  a  logarithmic  scale  of  double  radius.     Each  half 
reads  from  one  to  ten,  and  each  division  is  sub- 
divided into  tenths  and  hundredths.    A  precisely 
similar  scale  slides  in  a  groove  below  it,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  sliding  scale  read  against  those  of 
the    rule    itself.      The    fundamental    principles  of 
logarithmical  arithmetic  are  that  the  multiplication 
of  common  numbers  is  performed  by  the  addition  of 
their  logarithms,  division  by  their  subtraction,  and 
involution  and  evolution  by  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  the  logarithm  by  the  index  of  the  power 
or  root  required.     The  slide  rule  is  merely  a  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  this,  and  for  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  hunting  out  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
from  printed  tables,  and  of  turning  the  resulting 
logarithms  back  again  into  simple  numbers.     Ordi- 
nary addition  and  subtraction  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  slide  rule,  as  it  simply  multiplies  and  divides. 
The  ordinary  slide  rule  is  a  very  portable  instrument, 
but  its  scale  is  so  short  and  the  divisions  are  so 
minute,  that  considerable  practice  is  required  before 
it  can  be  used  so  as  to  obtain  accurate  results. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  trying  to  the  eyesight,  for  in 
each  operation  the  /irst  figure  only  is  read,  and  the 
others  have  to  be  found  by  counting  up  so  many 
tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths. 

The  rule  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special 
attention  is  the  one  which  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Fuller,  of  Belfast ;  in  this  the  scale,  in- 
stead of  being  straight,  is  wound  in  a  spiral  form 
upon  a  cylinder,  and  the  reading  is  performed  by 
indices  instead  of  by  slide  against  slide,  which  is  an 
immense  advantage.  This  spiral  slide  rule  is  equi- 
valent to  a  straight  slide  rule  83  ft.  4  in.  in  length. 
The  divisions  are  thus  much  more  open  than  in  the 
short  rule,  and  the  results  are  more  easily  and  accu- 
rately read.  In  each  operation  the  first  three  figures 
will  be  found  engraved  upon  the  rule,  the  third  is 
counted  up  by  the  number  of  tenths,  and  the  fourth 
has  to  be  estimated  by  the  eye  as  a  quarter,  half,  or 
three-quarters  of  a  tenth  ;  the  results  are  then  abso- 
lutely correct  up  to  the  fourth  figure,  while  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  only  approximately  so;  but  with 
practice  great    accuracy    may    be    obtained.    All 
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numbers  and  divisions  are  to  be  read  decimally,  so 
that,  owing  to  our  want  of  a  decimal  system,  all 
measurements  and  quantities  must  be  converted  into 
decimals  before  they  can  be  worked  on  the  rule. 
In  order  to  simplify  this  process  as  much  as  possible 
a  series  of  tables  are  engraved  upon  the  body  of  the 
rule,  giving'the  value  in  decimals  of  fractions  of  the 
various  measurements  of  length  and  capacity,  and 
also  of  money  and  time,  together  with  some  other 
very  useful  tables  of  values. 

The  rule  consists  of  a  cylinder  (upon  which  is 
engraved  the  scale) ;  this  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
upon  and  turned  round  a  body  or  axis,  which  is  held 
by  a  handle ;  fixed  to  the  handle  is  an  index,  called 
the  '  fixed  index,'  two  other  indices  (whose  distance 
apart  is  the  axiail  length  of  the  complete  spiral)  are 
fixed  to  a  telescopic  tube  which  slides  in  and  out  of 
the  body  ;  these  indices  can  thus  be  placed  in  any 
required  position  with  regard  to  the  cylinder,  or  to 
one  another. 

The  rule  will  work  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
certainty  multiplications  and  divisions  containing  a 
series  of  factors,  single  and  double  proportion,  ratio 
and  interest,  and  by  means  of  the  upper  scale,  which 
it  would  be  somewhat  confusing  to  describe  without 
the  rule  in  hand,  the  powers  and  roots  of  numbers 
are  within  the  capacity  of  the  instrument.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  scale  commences  with  100  and  ends 
with  999.  The  hundred  is  read  either  as  one,  or  ten, 
or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  as  may  be  required 
All  the  others  follow  in  like  manner,  so  that  999  may 
be  either  -999,  or  9*99,  or  99-9,  or  the  whole  number, 
thus  it  is  always  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  a 
result  for  which  there  are  certain  simple  rules  laid 
down. 

MnltipUcation. — A  X  B,  The  cylinder  is  moved 
till  the  nrst  factor  is  read  at  the  scratch  on  the  fixed 
index,  the  moveable  index  is  set  to  zero,  the  second 
factor  is  then  brought  to  the  same  index  by  movin* 
the  cylinder,  and  the  product  is  read  at  the  fixed 
index,  and  so  on  with  any  number  of  factors,  sock 
as  the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  a  room.  The 
rule  for  the  number  of  figures  in  the  product  is  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  number  of  figures  in  the  factws 
minus  one  for  each  factor  brought  to  the  upper 
moveable  index. 

Division. — State  the  divisor  and  dividend  as  a 
fraction,  thus — 

600 
300  "^ 

Set  the  fixed  index  to  the  numerator  and  the  mow- 
able  index  to  the  denominator,  then  move  the  cyli»- 
der  till  the  upper  moveable  index  is  at  zero,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  found  at  the  fixed  index.  The  ruk 
for  the  number  of  figures  is  the  algebraic  diffcrena 
between  the  number  of  figures  in  the  divisor  and  the 
dividend  plus  one  for  each  time  the  upper  moveaUt 
index  is  set  to  the  denominator. 

Mortality  rates  and  percentages — the  ordinal? 
method  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  deaths  by  one 
thousand  or  one  hundred,  and  divide  by  the  popoh- 
tion. 

Table  I.  of  Dr.  Orme  Dudfield's  report  on  the 
vital  statistics  of  Kensington  for  the  year  1881  gi^*^ 
the  necessary  data  for  calculating  the  rates  sbovi 
in  Table  II. 

In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  wilk. 
which  the  rule  works,  I  give  in  each  instmcetk 
actual  result  as  calculated  by  ordinary  ariUuneticI^ 
three  places  of  decimals. 
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2884  X 1000 

161462 
The  true  result  is 
2992  X  1000 

158316 
Should  be 

3120x1000 

'^7^-        154305 
Should  be 

2625  X 1000 

'877.    ,5.3.0 

Should  be 
^  ,     2896  X  1000 

'876.  -^i85p- 

Should  be 


Per  thousand 
«    17-863 

17-861 
=  18-898 

18-896 
«  20-220 

20-219 

-  17-349 
17-348 

-  19-521 
19-522 


Estimating  population  is  best  done  by  logarithms 
for  rapidly  growing  districts,  and  the  estimate  may 
be  checked  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  birth-rate 
and  by  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  but  by  the 
slide  rule  it  is  very  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  existing  at  any  particular  age  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  ratio  existing  at  the  census 
enumeration  remains  undisturbed.  For  when  either 
of  the  moveable  indices  is  at  one  number^and  the 
fixed  index  is  at  the  other,  and  the  cylinder  is  turned 
into  any  other  position,  though  the  numbers  at  the 
indices  will  be  different,  their  ratio  will  remain 
constant.  Thus,  if  one  index  be  set  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  population  as  enumerated  in  1874  (120,104 
persons),  and  the  other  to  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  (18,142),  and  the  cylinder  be 
now  moved  round  so  as  to  bring  the  estimated 
population  for  each  year  to  the  upper  index,  the 
proportionate  number  of  children  may  be  read  off  at 
the  fixed  index  year  by  year  until  we  arrive  at  the 
1 88 1  population  as  enumerated  (126,961  persons), 
of  whom  19,380  were  children.  Now,  reading  the 
rule  we  find  it  gives  at  the  fixed  index  19,180,  two 
hundred  short  of  the  true  number.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  rule  but  of  the  method,  the  results  of 
which  can  only  be  an  approximation*;  and  when  we 
distribute  the  error  over  the  ten  years  it  is  very 
small,  only  twenty  per  annum. 

Mensuration,  —  The  cubic  capacity  of  rooms 
having  a  rectangular  form  is  calculated  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  height,  length,  and  breadth  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  easier  to  take  all  measurements  by 
the  decimal  measuring  rod.  I  have  had  constructed, 
and  use  measuring  rods  divided  into  feet  and  tenths 
of  feet,  instead  of  inches,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  printed  table  on  the  body  of  the 
rule  gives  the  decimal  value  of  fractions  of  a  foot. 

Circular  Wards, — Several  hospitals  have  been 
built  lately  with  circular  wards  ;  the  calculation  of 
the  cubic  contents  of  such  as  these  would  be  some- 
what tedious,  as  the  method  given  in  books  on 
mensuration  is  3^  times  the  square  of  the  radius 
multiplied  by  the  height.  The  decimal  value  of  3J 
is  3' 141 6,  and  a  ward  52  feet  in  diameter  by  x6  feet 
in  height  would  work  out  as  follows  : — 

26  X  26  X  3- 141 6  X  16  -  33979  cubic  feet. 
Calculated  out  in  the  ordinary  way  this  gives  a 
decimal  fraction  over,  but  unless  the  original 
measurements  are  taken  with  extreme  accuracy  it  is 
a  superfluous  refinement  to  carry  the  result  to  a 
fraction,  so  that  the  figures  as  given  by  the  rule  are 
quite  sufficient 

With  a  little  practice  one  finds  the  rule  capable  of 
working  out  many  problems,  and  I  should  not  now 


like  to  be  without  mine.  Indeed,  I  often  wonder 
how  I  got  on  before  I  obtained  it,  as  I  am  a  bad 
calculator. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all  problems 
must  be  correctly  stated  before  they  can  be  worked 
on  the  [rule,  for  though  wonderfully  accurate  it  is 
only  a  machine,  and  of  no  more  use  to  a  person  who 
cannot  correctly  state  a  rule  of  three  sum  than  a 
pencil  is  to  a  child. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  instrument  is  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  Great  Turnstile,  and  his  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  made. 


THE  HOUSING   OF    THE 

FOOB    IN    BIBMINGHAM    AND    THE 

BLACK   COUNTBY. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

\Fifth  Article.] 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Black 
Country,  sanitarily  speaking,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bilston,  lying  between 
the  old  town  of  Wednesbury— or  Wedgbury,  as  it  is 
still  frequently  called— and  Wolverhampton.  Bilston 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Staffordshire,  and  one 
of  the  dirtiest.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  but  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  mines  and  the  flooding 
of  others  has  caused  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
town  to  fall  off  considerably,  and  misery,  wretched- 
ness, squalor,  semi-starvation,  dirt,  and  untidiness 
are  prevalent  features  in  some  quarters  of  the  town. 
As  is  the  case  with  too  many  other  districts  in  the 
Black  Country,  manufacturers,  ironmasters,  colliery 
proprietors,  and  others  who  have  waxed  rich  on  the 
produce  won  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  seem  to 
have  left  the  many  toilers  through  whose  industry 
that  wealth  was  acquired  to  get  on  as  best  they 
could,  and  removed  to  other  parts  as  soon  as  the 
enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged  began  to 
lose  their  rich  remunerativeness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  the  time 
when  colliers  and  ironworkers  were  earning  from  ^li 
to  10/.  per  week  of  three  or  four  days  only,  they,  as 
a  rule,  squandered  it  all,  idling  and  drinking  and 
gambling  —  almost  throwing  money  away  without 
thought  for  a  future  day  when  some  of  it  would  per- 
haps save  them  from  starvation.  Reckless  and 
improvident  as  too  many  of  them  were,  as  too  many 
of  the  same  class  of  toilers  still  are,  when  those 
prosperous  times  came  to  an  end  and  adversity  set 
in,  they  were  at  once  thrown  on  their  beam  ends, 
and  some  of  them  have  found  existence  for  them- 
selves and  families  a  very  difficult  matter.  There 
need  not  have  been  nearly  so  much  want  and 
wretchedness  in  the  Black  Country  as  there  is,  had 
the  people  but  exercised  common  prudence  in  the 
halcyon  times  that  are  past.  The  fact  that  there  is 
this  want  and  wretchedness,  with  the  recklessness 
that  characterises  many  of  the  inhabitants,  accounts 
largely  for  the  squalor  and  untidiness  that  so  exten- 
sively prevails.  At  the  same  time  the  authorities 
cannot  oe  absolved  from  all  blame  in  the  matter,  for, 
as  a  rule,  even  in  the  more  advanced  districts^ 
sanitary  supervision  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
sanitary  measures  is  not  characterised  by  the 
Digitized  b; 
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activity  and  progressiveness  with  which  such  work 
in  these  days  should  be  associated.  A  strict  regard 
for  truth  also  requires  that  some  blame  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
landlords  and  the  landlords'  agents,  who  often  show 
an  utter  want  of  care  for  the  requirements  of  comfort 
and  decency.  It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  to  persons  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality  that  people  should 
continue  to  live  in  some  wretched,  leaky,  tumble- 
down tenements  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pay 
2s,  6d.y  3^.,  or  3x.  6d,  per  week  rent.  But  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  tenants 
of  the  poorest  and  worst  class  of  house  property  have 
managed  to  get  in  arrear  with  their  rent  and  they 
cannot  clear  that  up,  while,  if  they  attempted  to  move, 
the  landlord  would  take  the  few  sticks  of  furniture 
they  have.  And  so  they  have  to  put  up  with  shelter 
which]in  some  parts  of  the  country  would  not  be 
considered  good  enough  for  a  horse  or  a  pig,  and,  to 
save  a  handful  of  furniture,  lives  are  sacrificed  to 
disease  engendered  by  damp,  cold,  and  generally 
insanitary  conditions. 

The  township  of  Bilston  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  old  town  in 
contradistinction  to  the  newer  portion.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  how  the  poor  are  housed  in  this  part  of 
the  Black  Country  district,  gathered  from  a  recent 
inspection  of  the  locality,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  place  it  is.  There  is  in  the  '  old  town ' 
a  long  narrow  street  called  the  Greencroft,  the 
houses  in  which  are  placed  in  all  manner  of  corners 
and  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  One  habitation  had 
apparently  been  at  one  time  the  open  shop  of  a 
butcher.  The  walls,  once  coloured  blue,  were 
crumbling  and  broken,  and  in  some  places  on  the 
ceiling  the  plaster  had  fallen,  leaving  exposed  the 
black  and  rotten  laths.  The  whole  of  the  furniture 
in  the  downstair  apartment  comprised  a  kind  of  sofa 
made  out  of  an  old  wooden  bedstead,  a  couple  of 
worn-out  chairs,  a  chest,  and  a  table.  The  single 
upstairs  room  was  reached  by  a  step-ladder.  Two 
old  women  were  the  occupants,  one  being  close  upon 
seventy  years  of  age  and  blind.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  this  shanty,  eighteen-pence  rent 
had  to  be  paid.  In  the  same  street  is  a  little  one- 
roomed  place  about  7  feet  by  10  feet  in  area,  occu- 
pied by  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  prefer  passing 
the  brief  remainder  of  their  existence  together  in  this 
box  to  going  to  the  workhouse.  Broken  windows 
stuffed  with  rags,  leaking  roofs,  cracked  walls,  and 
plasterless  ceilings  prevail,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
cleanliness  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  houses.  In 
some  few  instances  the  tenants  are  found  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  whitewashing  the 
ceilings  or  limewashing  the  walls,  and  no  doubt  this 
would  be  done  throughout  the  district  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  is  the  case,  but  that  the  landlords 
will  not  even  supply  the  tenant  with  the  materials  to 
do  it  with.  In  passing  from  Greencroft  to  other 
parts  of  the  town  largely  occupied  by  the  poor,  one 
has  to  pass  along  several  streets  occupied  by  working- 
people  of  a  respectable  class.  The  houses  here- 
about are  in  tolerably  habitable  condition,  but  the 
streets  in  which  they  stand  are  unsewered  in  any 
way,  no  provision  even  being  made  for  surface 
drainage.  The  result  is,  not  only  a  foul  and  almost 
impassable  condition  so  far  as  the  streets  themselves 
are  concerned,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  foul 
exhalations  g^ven  off  by  pools  and  miniature  dykes 
of  stagnant  water,  but  the  flooding  of  the  cellars  and 
basements  of  the  houses  in  rainy  seasons,  with  the 


inevitable  results  of  damp  air,  damp  walls,  and  the 
generation  of  unwholesome  gases  which  find  their 
way  into  every  room  of  the  house.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  a  very  general  defect  in  the  Black  Country, 
where  surface  drainage  invariably  prevails,  and  deep 
drainage  is,  in  practice,  unknown.  Such  streets  arc 
usually  within  the  category  of  *  private  streets,'  not 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  parish  authorities. 
But  local  authorities  have  large  powers  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  reference  to  such  streets,  and 
all  that  is  required  in  order  to  compel  the  owners  to 
put  them  into  proper  repair  is  to  be  able  to  prove  their 
insanitary  condition.  On  this  head  we  are  able  to 
say,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experience  and  a 
tolerably  precise  knowledge  of  most  parts  of  the 
Black  Country  district,  that  in  ten  out  of  every 
dozen  such  cases  where  the  streets  contain  inhabited 
houses,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  experienced  in 
putting  the  Act  in  force.  Much  remissness  is  shown 
by  the  local  authorities  in  exercising  their  powers  m 
this  respect,  and,  although  it  may  sometimes  arise 
out  of  consideration  for  the  small  freeholders  and 
impecunious  landlords,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people 
who  reside  there,  and  is  small  encouragement  to 
others  who  live  in  crowded,  pestilential  courts,  to 
leave  them  for  more  open  but  equally  insalubrious 
localities  and  equally  damp  though  more  com- 
modious and  better-built  tenements.  The  Bilston 
people  are  fond  of  '  folds,'  apparently,  among  the 
street  nomenclature  being  Winn's  Fold,  Pebble 
Fold,  Foster's  Fold,  Workhouse  Fold,  and  Poor 
Man's  Fold.  Foster's  Fold  is  reached  from  the 
High  Street.  The  houses  in  it  arc  old  and  dilapi- 
dated. The  weight  of  the  old  tile  roof  has  caoaed 
the  outer  walls  to  bulge  until  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  collapse 
altogether.  One  has  succumbed,  the  others  01^ 
to  be  made  to  do  so.  The  living  rooms  in  these 
places  are  about  9  feet  square,  and  the  black  beams 
which  cross  the  ceilings  can  easily  be  reached.  The 
closets  belonging  thereto  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
Fold,  and  are,  structurally,  about  on  a  par  with  the 
dwellings.  Workhouse  Fold,  so-called  because  the 
old  workhouse  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  yard,  is  also  reached  from  the  High  Street  by 
means  of  a  passage  or  entry,  is  a  very  poor  place  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  its  occupants  go,  bat  is 
tolerably  clean.  The  poverty,  dire  as  it  is,  is  borne 
with  patience  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  jk©- 
ference  to  the  workhouse  itself,  with  its  separation 
system  for  man  and  wife.  One  or  two  of  the  booses, 
however,  may  be  described  as  being  the  reverse  of 
dry,  clean,  or  comfortable.  A  house  in  Poor  Man's 
Fold  is  a  low,  dilapidated,  shed-like  structure,  the 
open  door  of  which  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  filthy  interior. 
The  sitting-room,  about  6  feet  square,  contained  for 
furniture  an  old  bench  and  table.  Adjoining  this 
was  a  room  used  by  the  occupants — an  old  man  of 
sixty,  a  cripple,  and  his  daughter,  aged  about  thirty 
— for  sleeping  purposes.  This  room  was  also  sroaD, 
low,  and  filthily  dirty.  Other  of  the  houses  were  no 
better,  and  the  tenants  could  get  nothing  done  to  the 
interiors.  In  one  case  a  coat  of  paint  had  been  pot 
on  the  outside  woodwork,  but  inside  the  plaster  was 
falling  from  the  ceiling,  the  brick  walls  were  in  places 
quite  bare  of  covering,  except  dirt,  and  the  woodwodc 
was  actually  rotting  for  want  of  a  little  paint  The 
sanitary  condition  of  this  property  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  occupants  of  a  hoase  s^joinflig 
a  huckster's  shop  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tfaroviQC 
all  kinds  of  refuse  into  a  spa^  between  the  waDsct 
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two  dwellings.  This  refuse  had  accumulated  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  liquid  filth  percolated  through  the 
wall  into  the  back  kitchen  at  the  shop  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  occupant  had  to  make  a  receptacle — 
a  description  of  indoor  sewer — into  which  it  could 
run.      The  tenant  said  that  as   many  as  twelve 
bucketsful  of  filth  had  been  taken  out  of  this  place 
at  one  time,  and  yet  she  would  not  complain  to  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  lest  it  should  lead  to  her 
being  turned  out  of  a  place  in  which  she  had  lived 
for  forty  years.     It  is  a  singular  experience,  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Black  Country,  that 
of  the  clinging  affection  entertained  for  what  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  a  house— dirty,  insanitary,  damp, 
draughty,  and  generally  unhealthy  though  it  be — by 
persons  who  have  lived  in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  seem  ready  to  bear  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  if  it  be  necessary,  rather  than  remove  into  another 
habitation.    The  chief  solace  and  support  of  one  old 
dame,  however,  was  not  the  house  she  occupied  in 
this  same  Fold,  but  her  old  black  pipe  and  baccy, 
and  she  professed  herself  able  to  go  without  food  for 
three  days  at  a  stretch  if  she  could  but  get  plenty  of 
the  *  weed.'    An  old  and  most  unwholesome  sewer 
existed  under  this  house,  and  did  not  require  to  be 
seen  to  make  its  existence  manifest     In  Wolver- 
hampton Street  a  number  of  the  houses  are  very  old, 
and  some  of  the  front  walls  bulge  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  wall  has  separated  from  the  floors  and  left  the 
front  of  the  house  in  so  insecure  a  state,  that  the  tenant 
has  had  to  put  up  a  strong  upright  to  sustain  the 
walls  and  support  the  ceiling.  The  yards  and  outbuild- 
ings have  this  in  common,  that  the  middens  are  all 
open,  and  the  closets  and  pig-styes  are  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  house  doors.  Black  Horse  Yard  is  another 
unsavoury  locality,  with  a  number  of  tenements  for 
which  the'rent  charged  is  2s.  4j^.,  the  odd  halfpenny 
being  levied  to  pay  for  the  water  supply.     There  is 
but  one  closet  for  the  whole  of  the  tenants.     Quarry 
Lane  is  even  worse.     One  of  the  dwellings,  about 
the  size  of  a   tolerable  sized  pig-stye,  and  with  but 
one  sleeping  room,  afforded  accommodation  for  five 
persons — mother,  children,  and  lodger.    The  place 
is  gradually  falling  to  pieces  ;  some  adjoining  houses 
have  had  to  be  closed.   For  four  houses  (including  the 
two  closed)  there  is  no  closet  accommodation  what- 
ever, and  the  tenants  had  to  pass  through  a  neigh- 
bour's house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  reach 
the  sanitary  offices.     In  Cold  Lane  is  a  row  of  two- 
storey  cottages.     In  the  first  house  of  the  row  the 
wall  had  given  way  through  the  subsidence  of  the 
soil  beneath,  and  yawning  cracks  in  the  brickwork 
admitted    more    ventilation    than  was   needed    or 
always  pleasant    There  was  a  closet  about  four  feet 
from  the  back  door.     At  another  house  in  the  same 
row  the  closet  was  built  against  the  back  wall  ;  the 
liquid  filth  penetrated  into  the  kitchen,   and  the 
stench,  as    may  be  supposed,  was    horrible.      In 
Bridge  Street  is  a  block  of  buildings  locally  known 
as  the  *  Bull  Holes,'  where  the  rain  came  in  at  the 
walls  and  roofs,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  of 
the  most  rickety  sort.     In  the  absence  of  a  proper 
receptacle  for  the  ashes  and  refuse  from  the  houses 
the  inhabitants  had  dug  a  large  hole  about  six  feet 
from  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  where  liquids  and 
other  refuse  was  thrown  until  it  could  be  removed 
further  off.     Instances  of  the  kind  could  be  largely 
multiplied,  but    we    have,  though    very  cursorily, 
sketched  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Bilston  Com- 
missioners have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  for  a 
long  time  to  come  if  they  desire  to  successfully 


grapple  with  the  many  foul  rookeries  and  fever  dens 
that  pollute  the  township.  Much  of  the  insanitariness 
is  due  to  the  careless  and  dirty  habits  of  the  people 
themselves.  But  much  of  it  is  curable  and  prevent- 
able by  a  thorough  and  energetic  exercise  of  their 
duties  by  the  sanitary  authority  and  officials,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  people  themselves  acquire  cleanlier  habits 
when  the  surroundings  of  their  dwellings  are  kept 
clean  and  wholesome,  just  as  they  become  careless 
and  neglectful  when  surrounded  by  filth,  impurity, 
and  stench. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Birmingham  Town  Council  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  house  accommodation  in 
the  borough,  adapted  for  occupation  by  the  artisan 
classes,  have  just  issued  their  report,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
report  states  that  in  all  forty- one  persons  were 
examined,  the  inquiry  being  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  dwelling-house  accommodation  for  the  artisan 
and  labouring  classes,  its  sanitary  condition,  and  the 
amelioration  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Town 
Council  to  effect  Under  the  first  heading  they 
found  that  out  of  65,969  houses  within  the  borough 
at  7 J",  per  week  rent  and  under,  5,273,  or  nearly  8 
per  cent,  were  void,  the  largest  percentage  being  in 
the  cheapest  description  of  house  let  at  2J.  6d,  a 
week  and  under.  Under  the  second  head  the  Com- 
mittee refer  to  the  more  insanitary  parts  of  the 
borough  and  to  the  places  where  *  jerry'  building 
and  uninhabitable  tenements  most  prevail  These 
have  been  described  in  previous  articles  in  the 
Sanitary  Rfxord,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
The  overcrowding  they  do  not  consider  serious,  as 
compared  with  that  in  London  and  other  large 
towns.  Its  cause  in  many  instances,  the  report 
states,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  intemperate  and 
improvident  habits  of  the  people,  but  it  is  also 
caused  by  long-continued  depression  of  trade.  On 
the  whole,  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dwelling-house 
accommodation  for  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes 
is,  generally  speaking, '  in  a  fairly  sanitary  condition, 
and  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent'  As  to  the  amelioration,  the  committee  are 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  to  a  limited  extent  of  the 
system  of  scavenging  and  cleansing  courts  in  vogue 
in  Glasgow  ;  they  are  not  in  favour  of  the  erection  of 
'  fiats,'  except  upon  a  small  scale  and  as  applied  to 
two-storey  tenements,  and  they  are  gratified  by  the 
testimony  given  during  the  inquiry  to  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  substitution  in  so  many  instances 
of  pan-closets  for  the  very  objectionable  middens, 
and  also  to  the  increased  favour  with  which  the  pan 
system  is  received.  Finally,  they  recommend  (i) 
that  all  new  houses  should  be  certified  by  some 
competent  official  before  the  same  are  allowed  to  be 
inhabited  ;  (2)  that  extreme  care  should  be  exercised 
by  the  building  surveyor  in  the  supervision  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses ;  (3) 
that  the  staircases  of  new  houses  should  be  better 
constructed ;  (4)  that  the  Corporation  shoidd  employ 
scavengers  and  whitewashers  to  cleanse  the  worst 
courts  occasionally  ;  (5)  that  it  is  very  desirable  all 
courts  should  be  lighted  ;  (6)  that  more  suitable 
closet  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
children  ;  (7)  that  single  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
stripped,  papered,  and  lime-washed  at  least  once  in 
two  years,  and  others  once  in  three  years  ;  (8)  that 
cheap  trains  and  tram-cars  should  be  run  to  and 
from  the  suburbs  ;  (9)  that  it  /tr  desirable  some 
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model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  should  be 
erected  by  private  enterprise.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  appear  somewhat  lame  and  impotent, 
considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inquiry, 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  committee  have  not  taken 
a  too  severe  standard  as  to  sanitary  requirements. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  the  Council  has  ample 
power  already  to  carry  into  effect,  and  these,  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  referred  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Health  Committees.  The  employment  of 
scavengers  and  whitewashers  to  cleanse  the  courts 
and  privies,  the  regular  cleansing  of  houses,  the  pro- 
vision of  increased  railway  and  tram-car  facilities, 
and  the  suggestion  as  to  the  erection  of  model  dwell- 
ings, are  the  most  meritorious  recommendations,  and 
worthy  of  special  attention. 


THE  BBPOBT  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
OPPICER  OP  THE  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  report  for  the  year  1882  is  as 
interesting  as  usual,  but  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  should  appear  before  the  occurrences  to  which  it 
refers  are  all  of  them  nearly  eighteen  months  and 
some  of  them  more  than  two  years  old  ?  It  chances 
that  this  time  there  has  been  a  special  reason  why 
it  should  be  promptly  issued,  the  uncertainty, 
namely,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Dr. 
Cory,  the  Chief  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment, came  to  be  inoculated  with  syphilitic  poison. 
The  story,  as  now  unravelled  in  the  report,  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  need  not  cause  any  uneasiness  to 
vaccinators  or  parents.  But  it  finally  disposes  of  an 
old  stock  argument  of  a  certain  school  of  thought 
that  vaccine  lymph,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
can,  providing  there  be  no  admixture  of  blood  or 
pus,  propagate  vaccine  only.  The  commission  of 
eminent  medical  men  who  kept  Dr.  Cory  under 
observation  state  indeed  explicitly,  *  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  syphilis  to  be  communicated  in  vaccination 
from  a  vaccine  vesicle  on  a  syphilitic  person,  not- 
withstanding that  the  operation  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  admixture  of  blood.' 
It  appears  that  with  a  view  to  settle  for  himself  the 
vexed  question  whether  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a 
syphilitic  person,  if  unmixed  with  the  blood  of  the 
vaccinifer,  does  not  contain  the  syphilitic  virus,  and 
is  incapable  of  imparting  syphilis  by  its  inoculation. 
Dr.  Cory  made  at  intervals  four  separate  experiments 
on  himself,  the  last  successful,  with  lymph  derived 
from  obviously  syphilitic  children. 

But  the  infants  from  whom  Dr.  Cory  took  lymph 
for  his  personal  vaccination  were  in  all  cases  but 
one,  which  was  unsuccessful,  not  suffering  from 
hereditary  disease  in  a  latent  form,  but  were  infants 
in  whom  active  symptoms  were  unmistakably 
present,  as  shown  by  cutaneous  eruption,  snuffles, 
mucous  tubercles,  and  ulcerations.  Out  of  the  four 
children  in  question,  one  only  was  proved  to  have 
been  capable  of  imparting  syphilis  by  the  lymph 
taken  from  its  vaccine  vesicle.  These  infants  were 
all  in  such  a  condition  of  obvious  syphilitic  disease 
as  would  certainly  have  precluded  their  use  as  vac- 
cinifers  by  even  an  inconsiderate  and  reckless 
vaccinator;  indeed,  they  were  selected  by  Dr. 
Cory  for  his  self-vaccination,  because  they  were 
unquestionable  syphilitic  cases. 


It  has  in  this  country  always  been  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  not  to  use  the  lymph  of  an 
unhealthy  person,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  iU- 
health,  for  the  vaccination  of  others.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board  re^quire  the 
vaccinator  to  *  take  lymph  only  from  subjects  who 
are  in  good  health,'  and  to  *  always  carefully  examine 
the  subject  as  to  any  existing  skin  disease,  and 
especially  as  to  any  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis.' 
Dr.  Cory's  result  does  not,  therefore,  give  any  new 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner.  The 
existing  obligations  on  the  vaccinator  will  remain 
neither  weakened  nor  strengthened  ;  and  the  result 
of  Dr.  Cory's  experiment,  in  which  the  ordinary  rules 
of  practice  were  necessarily  disrej^arded,  does  not, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  *  in  the  least  affect  the 
conclusion  derived  from  long-continued  experience 
of  properly  conducted  vaccination,  that  the  obscrt- 
ance  of  the  recognised  rules  is,  in  practice,  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  transmission  of  syphilis.' 

Amongst  the  other  papers  dealing  with  vaccina- 
tion, tabular  statements  are  given  with  respect  to 
the  state  as  regards  vaccination  of  the  births 
registered  during  1880,  the  inspection  of  public 
vaccination  carried  out  by  the  medical  staff,  and  the 
operations  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
A  useful  summary  is  also  printed  of  the  laws  r^ju- 
lating  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe.  From  this  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  stringenq 
in  requiring  vaccination  in  the  laws  of  various 
countries  since  the  severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  in 
1 870- 1.  Throughout  the  German  Empire  the  opera- 
tion has  been  obligatory  since  1875.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  proposal  for  uniform  compulsory  law 
throughout  the  Swiss  cantons  was  rejected  by  the 
popular  vote  in  1881,  the  cantons  objecting,  it  would 
seem,  to  transfer  to  the  Federal  Government  what 
they  regarded  as  being  their  own  legislative  func- 
tions. 

A  practical  report  is  made  by  Mr.  Shirley  Murpby 
on  the  operations  of  the  Animal  Vaccine  Institution, 
established  in  1881,  at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  The 
chief  practical  interest  in  this  report  consists  in  the 
indications  that  are  beginning  to  appear  that  there 
is  much  less  difference  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed between  calf  lymph  and  humanised  lympiv 
Dr.  Buchanan  observes  on  Mr.  Murphy's  figures, 
that  certainly  the  care  and  judgment  wanted  for 
proper  selection  of  lymph  in  the  case  of  one  are 
wanted  in  the  case  of  the  other  ;  as  in  the  child,  so 
in  the  calf,  there  are  peculiarities  of  individuals  to 
be  apprehended,  imperfect  and  irregular  vesicles  to 
be  avoided,  development  of  special  characters  in  the 
lymph  during  successive  cultivations  to  be  watched 
for.  And,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  lynnj* 
selection  and  of  operation  observed  at  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street  and  at  Surrey  Chapel  respectively, 
there  has  recently  seemed  little  to  choose  betweca 
the  one  and  the  other  kind  of  lymph,  either  in  respect 
of  insertion,  success,  or  in  respect  of  local  and  consti- 
tutional effect  produced.  Further,  the  influence  of 
storing  upon  the  activity  of  the  lymph,  at  one  time 
believed^to  be  more  rapid  and  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  the  calf  product,  is  now  appearing  to  be  not 
very  different  in  the  case  of  humanised  lymph  and 
calf  lymph. 

Inquiries  as  to  local  prevalences  of  disease  weit 

made  in  thirty-one  instances.    The  more  importifli 

of  these  we  have  already  noticed  at  Uie  time  of  the 

issue  of   the   detailed  reports.     Some  intotstiiV 
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speculations  are  promulgated  by  Mr.  Power,  from 
his  experiences  of  the  St.  Pancras  outbreak  in  1882, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  specific  contagiousness 
of  scarlatina  obtains  access  to  millc  In  this  case 
scarlatina  appeared  in  several  London  districts  at 
the  same  moment  among  many  consumers  of  a 
particular  milk  and  not  among  their  neighbours. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  milk  was  unquestionably  the 
vehicle  of  the  epidemic,  yet  the  history  of  that  milk 
could  be  traced  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty  from 
its  leaving  the  cow  at  a  Surrey  farm  to  its  delivery 
in  houses  of  central  London,  and  no  method  by 
which  it  could  have  received  the  infection  of  human 
scarlatina  was  to  be  suggested  as  in  any  way 
probable.  Thus  a  hypothesis  that  the  milk  actually 
possessed  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  pail  the 
power  which  it  assuredly  had  of  producing  scarlatina 
in  the  human  subject  forced  itself  upon  considera- 
tion. 

In  this  position  of  the  question,  research  into  the 
liability  of  the  cow  to  suffer  from  disease  of  a  nature 
allied  to  scarlatina,  has  been  begun  for  the  depart- 
ment by  Dr.  Klein.  He  has  found  that  a  cow,  having 
recently  calved,  when  inoculated  experimentally  with 
human  scarlatina,  is  affected  by  an  ailment  which  is 
transmissible  after  the  manner  of  an  acute  specific 
disease  to  dogs  ;  that  this  ailment  in  the  cow  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  marked  fever,  does  not  take 
her  off  her  food,  and  does  not  alter  the  quantity  or 
visible  characters  of  her  milk.  Its  symptoms  are 
not  such  as  would  be  recognised  as  forbidding  the 
■use  of  the  cow  for  dairy  purposes.  Clearly,  further 
inquiry  is  wanted  to  show  whether  the  animal  is 
liable,  without  such  artificial  inoculation,  to  suffer 
from  similar  ailment  proper  to  her  own  system. 

During  the  year  inquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Blaxall 
into  the  sanitary  aspects  of  British  immigration  and 
emigration  practice,  the  more  immediate  occasion  of 
the  inquiry  being  representations  from  the  United 
States  that  small-pox  was  believed  to  have  been 
imported  into  that  country  by  immigrants  from 
Europe.  Dr.  BlaxalFs  inquiry  took  into  account  the 
movements  of  British  and  Irish  population  to  various 
•colonies  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries,  and  also 
considered  the  practice  of  emigration  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
across  Great  Britain  on  the  way  to  North  America. 
His  report  shows  a  great  amount  of  intelligent  fore- 
thought bestowed  upon  the  business  of  immigration 
and  emigration  in  its  commercial  aspect,  and  a  great 
and  always  increasing  amount  of  solicitude  given  by 
those  who  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  directing 
emigration  to  the  health  of  emigrants  as  well  as  to 
the  more  obvious  conditions  of  their  comfort  But 
Dr.  Blaxall  points  to  the  lack  of  organised  relation 
between  shipping  companies  and  sanitary  authorities, 
and  to  the  need  for  a  variety  of  measures  of  co-opera- 
tion among  these  bodies.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  regular  medical  inspection  of 
foreigners  landed  in  English  ports,  since,  although 
the  quantity  of  preventable  sickness  spreading  in 
emigrant  ships  leaving  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
transmitted  through  their  agency,  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  large,  the  arrangements  made  for  detecting  infec- 
tious disease  among  persons  arriving  on  our  shores 
from  continental  countries  appear  to  be  defective. 

The  published  researches  of  the  department,  as  the 
result  of  its  expenditure  of  the  sum  annually  granted 
to  it  for  <  Auxiliary  Scientific  Investigation/  are,  it 
mufit  be  confessed,  not  on  this  occasion  of  a  specially 
important  character.    Dr.  Klein  perseveres  in  his 


efforts  to  reproduce  the  results  attained  by  M. 
Pasteur  in  the  production  of  prophylactic  *  vaccin ' 
for  different  diseases,  with  the  intention  of  further 
testing  the  expectation  held  out  by  M.  Pasteur  and 
others  of  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
virus,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  for  every 
infective  virus  an  attenuated  form  of  it  whicn 
shall  be  capable  of  inoculation  into  susceptible 
animals,  availing  to  produce  in  them  a  modified 
form  of  the  infection  protective  thenceforward 
against  serious  attack  of  the  disease.  Again,  experi- 
menting with  the  bacilli  of  anthrax.  Dr.  Klein  has 
extended  his  observations  to  sheep,  but  with  results 
in  the  main  negative.  His  experience  on  sheep  was 
similar  to  his  previous  experience  with  rodents. 
Either  he  obtained  no  result  whatever  from  inocula- 
tion with  his  artificial  cultivate,  or  else  the  animal 
was  killed  by  it,  as  it  would  have  been  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  original  anthrax.  Of  the  specimens  of 
artificial  cultivates  issued  from  M.  Pasteur's  labora- 
tory as  *  vaccin  charbonneux,'  those  sold  as  *  premier 
vaccin,*  proved  in  Dr.  Klein's  hands  to  be  m  most 
instances  inert  on  the  animals  used  for  inoculation, 
viz.,  sheep,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice ;  even  on  the 
rodents.  They  did  not  avail  to  protect  them  against 
death  by  subsequent  inoculation  with  anthrax  mate- 
rial ;  while  the  animals  that  were  affected  at  all  by 
this  premier  vaccin  were  affected  fatally  by  it.  The 
effects  of  inoculation  with  the  *  deuxi^me  vaccin '  are 
more  intense,  but  otherwise  were  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  use  of  the  *  premier  vaccin.'  Either 
the  animals  were  affected  very  little  or  not  at  all,  and 
were  left  as  susceptible  as  before  to  the  fatal  disease, 
or  else  they  were  killed  by  the  anthrax  which  the 

*  deuxi^me  vaccin '  itself  produced.  From  these 
results   Dr.   Buchanan  draws  the  conclusion  that 

*  obviously  the  particular  specimens  had  not  the 
power  claimed  for  them,  of  causing  a  modified  and 
productive  form  of  anthrax,  and  it  cannot  but  be 
inferred  that  the  substances  issued  from  M.  Pasteur's 
laboratory  are  extremely  uncertain  in  quality.'  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  *  probably  the  conditions  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  true  attenuated  anthrax  virus 
are  numerous,  and  are  not  all  understood  even  by 
M.  Pasteur  himself;  and  this  makes  it  more  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  precise  details  of  the 
methods  which  he  adopts  are  not  yet  published  by 
M.  Pasteur  for  the  information  of  his  fellow-workers.' 

The  only  other  part  of  the  scientific  papers  that 
needs  notice  is  a  very  learned  and  suggestive  paper 
by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  on  useful  hnes  of  research 
concerning  infection  and  disinfection,  in  which  he 
defines  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use 
of  disinfecting  agents  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  affinities  and  of 
the  probable  nature  of  the  matter  of  infection.  Dr. 
Sanderson  points  out  that  research  after  substances 
endowed  with  disinfective  powers  may  be  expected 
to  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  in- 
fective actions  themselves ;  and  he  indicates,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  direc- 
tions which  may  best  be  followed  for  the  discovery 
of  such  agents,  potent  for  the  control  alike  of  septic 
and'of  specific  contagia  outside  the  living  body ; 
and,  perhaps,  antagonistic  to  the  operation  of  con- 
tagia within  the  body.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  some  sustained  researches  upon  the  lines 
indicated  in  Dr.  Sanderson's  memoranaum  are  now 
being  made  into  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  better 
known  contagiai  in  presence  of  various   colytic 
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read  before  the  tfumbers  (j/  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
ass&ciaiion. 


EIVBBS    POLLtJTIOlT. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Rjvers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1 S76  Kas  proved  to  be  practically  useless. 
A  very  few  cases,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  been 
brought  into  Court  under  it.  The  Corporation  of 
Stoke  recently  sued  the  Corporation  of  Burs  I  em 
Wilder  the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  3  of  the  Act 
for  having  polluted  a  brook  called  the  Foulhey  Brook, 
by  sending^  sewage  matter  into  it.  At  the  trial, 
which  took  place  before  Mr,  Jordan^  the  County 
Court  Judge,  at  Burstem,  the  defendants  look  the 
objection  that  another  action  had  been  brought 
against  them  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  respect 
of  their  pollution  of  the  Foulhey  Brook,  and  that 
consequently  the  Corporation  of  Stoke  had  no  power 
to  bring  their  action.  The  objection  was  taken 
under  section  13  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  the 
words  of  which  are  as  follow  i^*  Proceedings  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  taken  under  this  Act  for  any 
offence  against  this  Act  until  the  expiration  of  two 
months  after  written  notice  of  the  intention  to  take 
such  proceedings  has  been  given  to  tbe  offender  \ 
nor  shall  proceedings  under  this  Act  be  taken  for 
any  oflTence  against  this  Act  while  other  proceedings 
in  relation  to  such  offence  are  pending.* 

It  appeared  that  the  condition  of  the  Foulhey 
Brook  had  been  a  matter  of  complaint  and  a  subject 
of  litigation  for  many  years  past  ;  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Stoke  gave  the  required  notice  of  action ;  and 
after  it  was  given,  but  before  its  expiration,  that 
the  Corporation  of  Burslem  had  on  Februar)"^  7  this 
year  consented  to  a  decree  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  binding  them  with  all  due  diligence,  and  in 
any  case  within  six  months  from  that  date^  either  to 
execute  works  which  would  obviate  all  further 
pollution  of  the  Foulhey  Brook  by  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  of  Burslem,  or  otherwise  effectually  to 
prevent  and  put  an  end  to  such  pollution.  The 
action  in  which  this  decree  was  made  was  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  which 
forbids  any  local  authority  from  making  or  using 
any  sewer,  drain,  or  outfall  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  sewage  or  filthy  water  into  any  natural 
stream  or  ivatcrcourse.  It  was  [alleged  to  be  a 
friendly  suit  brought  for  the  protection  of  the 
Corporation  of  Burslem,  and  no  evidence  appears  to 
bave  been  given  as  to  wht^ther  effectual  steps  were 
being  taken  to  carry  out  the  decree.  The  six  months 
of  course  have  jret  some  time  to  mn.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discuss  I  on^  the  County  Court  Judge  held,  as 
it  seems  to  us  on  the  facts  before  him  he  was  bound 
to  do,  that  the  action  brought  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  a  proceeding  in  relation  to  an  offence 


under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  and 
consequently  that  the  action  brought  by  the  Cor* 
poration  of  Stoke  was  wrongly  brought,  and  he 
dismissed  that  action  with  costs,  but  stayed  execu- 
tion to  allow  of  an  appeal ;  whether  it  will  be  pre- 
sented or  not  we  are  not  aware. 

The  case  is  of  imporunce  as  illustrating  the 
position  of  those  who  wish  to  prevent  water  from 
becoming  p<>lluted.  At  Common  Law  any  person 
whose  proprietary  rights  were  injured  by  sewage  w 
other  foul  matter  being  sent  into  a  stream  or  pc»ikd 
could  always  bring  an  action  against  the  person 
who  caused  tbe  injury,  and,  if  he  proved  bis 
case^  might  recover  damages  and  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  injury*  Such 
actions  are,  however,  usually  expensive  and  trouble- 
some; and  a  plain  tiff*  might  fail  from  want  of  proof 
of  injury  to  himself,  although  the  fact  of  polludon 
could  not  be  disputed.  Under  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
local  authorities  are  empowered  to  take  jiracoedingB 
for  preventing  the  pollution  of  water  in  or  near 
their  districts,  but  such  proceedings  may  be  a  cosily 
matter  to  the  rates,  and  local  authorities  arc  often 
reluctant  to  take  them.  The  Rivers  Pollutioo 
Prevention  Act  was  intended  to  facilitate  proceed- 
ings being  taken.  Jurisdiction  by  it  was  given  ta 
County  Courts,  not  only  to  impose  penalties,  bcl 
also  grant  injunctions  restraining  the  continuance  of 
a  pollution  ;  and  either  the  sanitary  authority  or  any 
person  aggrieved  may  institute  proceedings.  Bat 
the  powers  given  by  the  Act  are  greatly  curtailed 
by  provisoes  and  safeguards  as  to  the  manoer  d 
putting  them  in  force,  of  which  section  13  abofe 
referr^  to  is  an  example.  Of  course  where  ao 
action  has  already  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
abating  a  nuisance,  and  is  being  prosecuted  effect 
tiveiy,  it  would  be  vexatious  and  cause  unnecessary 
expense  to  allow  another  action  to  be  brougftit 
simultaneously  in  respect  of  the  same  fact$.  But 
section  13  undoubtedly  exposes  a  party  aggric^ 
who  bmtdjide  brings  an  action  to  abate  a  nutsante, 
to  defeat  on  the  ground  that  a  collusive  action  has  ' 
already  been  brought  for  the  protection  of  the  wiosg- 
cloerp  As  proceedings  are  not  conducted  with  mudi  j 
formality  in  County  Courts,  the  defendant  need  act 
give  any  intimation  of  such  a  defence  until  his  case 
actually  comes  on  for  trial,  and  the  plaintiff  may  find 
himself  beaten  by  a  technical  defence  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  ignorant.  As  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  year  1S79,  in  the  action 
brought  against  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Compaaf, 
to  recover  penalties  for  keeping  open  on  Sunday,  a 
judgment  obtained  by  covin  and  collusion  is  no 
judgment,  and  may  be  disregarded.  But  it  ji 
not  always  easy  to  prove  that  the  previous  actioa  i* 
collusive,  and  such  proof  is  especially  difiicult  in  » 
case  where  the  fact  of  such  action  having  been 
brought  is  unknown  to  the  plaintiff  up  to  the  time  of 
trial  The  case  of  Stoke  against  Burslem  show* 
how  difficult  it  is  successfully  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  and  how  ineffideoi 
is  the  protection  afforded  by  our  law  to  the  purity  of 
streams. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents.— Dr.  Danford  Tbonas^ 
holding  an  inquest  at  the  Clcrkcnwell  Coroner's  Coait 
recently,  on  a  child  suffocated  as  it  was  sleeping  in  bd 
with  its  parents,  said  that  he  had  held  about  1 50  inqoesa 
a  year  on  children  who  met  their  dea^ihs  in  that  w^,  ^  . 
cautioaed  parents  against  a  practice  whkh  was  fnnfbl 
with  so  much  danger. 
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WATER   BATES. 

During  the  past  month  but  little  if  anything  has 
been  done  to  settle  the  question  of  water  rates,  but 
the  pubUc  are  becoming  awake  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dobbs  has  not  secured  a  permanent  reduction  for 
every  one.  The  effects  of  the  policy  announced  by 
the  directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  and 
no  doubt  pursued  by  the  other  Companies,  of  re- 
vising their  charges  so  as  to  ensure  getting  as  much 
in  each  case  as  they  legally  can,  are  becoming  appa- 
rent ;  and  many  householders  have  complained  that 
the  water  rates  claimed  from  them  are  larger  than 
they  ever  were  before.  The  newspapers  have  re- 
ported several  applications  to  magistrates  for  sum- 
monses against  the  companies  to  settle  the  amount 
to  be  paid  ;  and  according  to  the  reports,  many  of 
the  applicants  have  extremely  vague  ideas  as  to  their 
position.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  is  reported  to 
have  obtained  a  summons  against  the  East  London 
Company  for  overcharges,  the  chief  items  of  his 
complaint  being  that  the  company  had  demanded 
payment  for  extras — viz.,  (or  two  closets,  1 2 j.  ;  for 
bath,  df. ;  and  for  service,  i8j.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  these  extra 
items,  but  they  are  authorised  by  the  company's  Act, 
section  75,  and  in  all  probability  they  have  always 
been  charged,  but  until  the  water  question  began  to 
occupy  public  attention  he  had  never  examined  his 
water  bill,  and  had  paid  them  without  notice. 

In  another  case  a  claim  was  made  against  the  same 
company  for  a  reduction  of  the  rateable  value  of 
premises  on  the  ground  that  the  water  was  supplied 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  that  the  rent  of  the 
premises  was  enhanced  by  their  being  valuable  for 
business  purposes.  The  occupier  contended  that  his 
water  rates  should  be  based  on  the  value  of  his  house, 
if  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  irrespective  of  the  shop. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Waterworks  Acts  to  support 
such  a  contention,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
failed.  To  have  given  effect  to  it  would  mean  a  very 
serious  diminution  of  the  value  on  which  the  Com- 
panies are  entitled  at  present  to  base  their  charges. 

The  water  companies  assert,  and  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  assert  with  justice,  that,  though 
the  annual  value  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  base 
their  charges  has  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the 
same  computation  as  rateable  values  for  the  purposes 
of  the  poor  rate,  they  are  not  bound  by  the  parochial 
assessment.  The  overseers  and  assessment  com- 
mittees are  the  persons  to  settle  the  value  of  premises 
for  the  purposes  of  rating,  but  not  for  the  purposes 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  water 
supply  ;  that  must  be  settled  between  the  company 
and  the  ratepayers  by  agreement,  or  in  case  of  dis- 
pute be  determined  by  two  justices  or  a  stipendiary 
magistrate.  Each  party  is  not  only  entitled  but 
bound  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  ;  but, 
unless  the  other  party  chooses  to  accept  it,  that  esti- 
mate is  not  binding  on  him.  The  water  companies 
in  many  cases  have  estimated  the  value  of  premises 
at  a  figure  considerably  above  that  given  by  the 
parochial  assessment,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
have  obtained  payment  of  rates  on  the  amount  fixed 
by  themselves,  because  the  ratepayers  have  not  dis- 
puted the  claim.  Some  persons  have  complained  of 
this  as  unfair,  and  say  that  the  companies  ought  not 
to  be  entitled  to  make  their  own  estimate  and  charge 
according  to  it,  but  should  be  bound  to  obtain 
approval  of  their  valuation  before  making  any 
cnarges.    We  cannot  agree  with  this.    It  never  was 


supposed  or  intended  by  Parliament  or  by  any  one 
else  that  the  value  of  every  house  was  to  be  con- 
tested. If  one  party  makes  an  estimate  and  the  other 
acquiesces  in  it,  it  is  presumably  fair,  and  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  that  such  cases  should  be  forced 
before  a  tribunal  where  the  parties  would  be  tempted 
to  dispute  them.  The  grievance  which  the  rate- 
payers have  is  that  their  property  should  be  subject 
I  to  two  different  assessments  by  different  bodies 
I  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  value ;  but  it 
I  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  unfair  that  parties 
interested  should  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the 
value  for  themselves,  so  long  as  the  other  parties  are 
not  bound  by  the  valuation  until  it  has  been  decided 
to  be  correct  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  water  companies  are  powerful  corpora- 
tions, and,  if  they  enter  into  a  legal  contest  with  an 
individual  ratepayer,  have  an  advantage  ;  but  that  is 
an  element  inseparable  from  all  contests  between 
individuals  and  corporations,  and  is  not  confined  to 
disputes  about  water  rates. 

The  companies  have  in  some  instances  lately,  in 
valuing  property,  fixed  the  value  below  the  rateable 
value  instead  of,  as  in  most  cases,  above  it  This 
seems  bona  fitiCyhMi  some  ratepayers  have  discovered 
that  the  lower  value  may  mean  a  higher  water  bill. 
According  to  their  Acts,  the  rate  of  charge  varies 
inversely  with  the  value  of  the  premises,  and  a 
diminution  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  valuation  may 
reduce  the  premises  within  the  value  on  which  a 
higher  percentage  may  be  charged.  The  companies 
have,  of  course,  no  more  right  to  undervalue  than 
they  have  to  overvalue  premises  for  their  own  profit, 
and  any  ratepayer  who  objects  can  refuse  to  pay  their 
charges  and  have  the  value  ascertained  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  law.  Now  that  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  question,  and  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  cases  of 
flagrantly  wrong  valuation  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  but  there  may  probably  be  many  cases 
where  individuals  will  deem  themselves  aggrieved, 
though  not  sufficiently  to  be  worth  fighting.  The 
present  system  is  vexatious,  and  the  sooner  a  better 
one  can  be  devised,  the  better  for  all  parties.  We 
fear,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  expected  very 
soon,  especially  as  the  Bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  with  the  object  of  settling  the 
question  appear  to  make  ro  progress,  and  effective 
legislation  during  the  present  Session  appears  im- 
probable. 

M.  Garnier  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  impure 
glucose  in  making  syrups,  jams,  beer,  and  cider  ;  also  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  that  of  calcium  sulphate  in  the 
process  known  as  pldtragi  (plastering),  introduces  arsenic 
into  articles  of  food. 

A  Swimming  Bath  for  Whitex:hapeu — The  Rev. 
S.  A.  Bamett,  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitcchapel,  and  Mr.  F.  D. 
Mocatta,  make  an  appeal  for  a  new  swimming  hath  for  this 
crowded  locality,  where  there  are  already  baths  and  wash- 
houses  established  by  the  help  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley.  The  vestry  of  Whitechapel  has  agreed  to 
undertake  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  bath  and  supply- 
ing it  with  warm  water,  but  justly  shrinks  from  throwing 
the  whole  cost  of  construction  on  the  ratepavers  of  a  parish 
in  which  a  penny  rate  produces  only  650/.  A  thousand 
pounds  is  wanted  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
building  of  the  bath,  and  this  is  asked  for  by  voluntary 
contributions.  It  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  times  to  see 
Christian  clergymen  and  orthodox  Jew  working  t<Qie5bftx 
for  tht  common  weaL 
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BAIL  WAY  FACILITIES  POB  ABTISAIJS. 

Most  of  those  who  have  gone  at  all  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  best  ways  to  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  central  and  more  densely -populated  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  part  at  least  of  the  mischief  might 
be  averted  if  adequate  facilities  were  afforded  to 
■workmen  for  getting  che^iply  and  expeditiously  into 
the  suburbs  by  railways  or  other  means  of  locomo- 
tion. A  workman  is  practically  bound  to  live  within 
a  short  distance  of  his  work- place,  unless  he  can  be 
•conveyed  to  and  from  a  suburban  home  in  a  short 
time  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Railway 
companies  do,  indeed,  make  a  great  show  of  virtue 
with  their  Svorkmen's  trains/  but  these  run  at 
tmearthly  hours  of  the  morning,  and  the  leturn 
journey  is  subjected  to  a  variety  of  disabilities  which 
are  very  irksome.  Hence  many  thousands  of  arti- 
sanS|  who  might  possess  a  neat  and  healthy  home  of 
their  own  in  a  decent  suburb  for  the  same  expense 
as  they  now  incur  for  one  or  two  miserable  rooms 
m  a  siiflinR^  court  in  the  slums,  have  perforce  ta  be 
content  widi  the  latter,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
iuid  expense  of  railway  travelling. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  large  railway  companies  decline,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  to  issue  third- 
iclass  season  tickets.  The  practical  result  of  this  is 
that  a  workman,  who  cannot  put  aside  at  one  lime 
enou^jh  money  to  equip  himself  with  a  second-class 
season  ticket,  is  mulcted  for  his  daily  third-class 
ticket  of  a  sum  which  in  the  end  amounts  to  con- 
siderably more  than  that  for  which  he  could  have 
•travelled  regularly  in  a  superior  class  of  carriage,  Mr. 
•Chamberlain  has  just  presented  to  Parliament  a  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  railways,  which  goes  into 
"sych  details  as  requiring  returns  of  signalmen  who 
work  more  than  a  certain  time,  and  fines  companies  for 
trains  more  than  fifteen  minutes  late.  It  would  not 
in  the  least  strain  the  principle  of  this  Bill  to  mnke 
it  compulsory  upon  every  company  to  issue  third* 
<lass  season  tickets  on  equitable  terms.  Everyone 
does  not  want  to  get  to  his  work  at  si^c  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  People  just  as  needy  as  bricklayers  and 
machinists  would  be  very  grateful  for  cheap  carriage 
to  and  from  their  homes  ;  and,  putting  the  question 
upon  its  lowest  ground,  wc  really  fail  to  see  how  the 
companies  could  lose  by  so  reasonable  a  concession 
as  third-class  season  tickets. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  hardships  of  the  present  system*  The 
Artisans'j  Labourers',  and  General  Dvvellings  Com- 
pany is  now  engaged  upon  developing  Noel  Park, 
»a£ieai*  Hornsey  Station,  an  area  of  too  acres,  to  con- 
tain 2,600  houseS|  about  a  thousand  of  which  will  be 
let  at  6j,  or  jj.  6d,  a  week,  including  taxes  and 
water.  This  estate  was  mainly  purchased  because 
-of  its  nearness  to  the  Great  Northern  main  line. 

Hornsey  Station,  which  is  about  ten  minutes  from 
the  estate,  and  four  miles  from  King^s  Cross,  would 
be  largely  used  by  passengers  who  would  migrate 
from  the  slums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ihc  Great 
Northern  Terminusj  if  facilities  for  cheap  transit 
were  provided  there-  If  a  man  living  at  North  Park 
is  too  poor  to  pay  down  the  sum  required  to  pur- 
chase a  second-class  three-monthly  ticket,  which 
would  cost  him  at  the  rate  of  ^\d.  a  day,  he  is 
compelled  to  pay  for  a  third-class  ticket  M.  a  day, 
or  4J.  a  week,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  leave  home 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     We  have  no 


hesitation  in  describing  this  as  anomalous  and  uo- 
just.  The  same  advantage  which  is  given  to  the 
first  and  second-class  passengers,  if  g^iven  to  the 
third-class  at  a  price  proportionate  to  the  cost  of 
single  tickets,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transit  from 
Zd.  to  3/f-  a  day,  which  would  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  an  artisan  who  has  to  look  hard  2t 
every  penny  before  he  spends  it  These  considen- 
lions  were  pressed  upon  the  Great  Northern  directors 
on  the  2nd  u It,  by  a  deputation  which  included  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Viscount  Lymington,  M.P.»  Hon.  Cecil  Ashley,  and 
Mr,  R,  E.  Farrant,  the  Deputy  Chairnian  of  the 
Artisans'  Dvvellings  Company,  and  a  pron;iIse  was 
made  th^t  the  question  should  be  considered. 

We  have  jjiven  the  case  of  Noel  Park  as  an  ei- 
ample,  not  because  the  matter  affects  one  company 
or  one  line  of  railway,  but  because  it  shows  very  well 
the  difficulties  which  now  lie  betweeri  the  coming 
together  of  the  London  artisan  and  a  welI-fQun4 
wholesome*  suburban  home.  He  may  have,  at  a 
place  like  Noel  Park,  a  good  four-roomed  cottafe^ 
with  scullery  and  front  and  back  gardens,  and  with 
taxes  and  w^ater  paid  for  him,  for  six  shillings  a  week. 
But  he  cannot  pay  four  shillings  a  week  to  get  to  iL 
It  is  evidently  quite  impossible  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowding of  the  working  classes  in  London  by  the 
removal  to  the  suburbs  of  those  who  appreciate  a 
comfortable  home^  unless  the  facilities  given  to  fir^t 
an  d  sec  on  d-  cl  as  s  pas  sen  ge  rs  are  also  gi  ven  to  the  third- 
class  passengers.  And  why  not?  The  third-class  traffic 
is  the  backbone  of  most  companies'  revenue  retumf. 
Those  who  travel  in  the  superior  classes  of  carriages 
have  ways  of  bringing  influence  and  pressure  to  bear 
upon  directors  that  third-class  passengers  have  noi 
parliament  is  the  proper  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  latter,  and  it  has  only  to  threaten  a  withholdio| 
of  the  *  further  powers'  for  which  companies  are 
Annually  asking,  to  secure  the  concessions  required 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Royal  Commission  now 
sitting  on  the  Homes  of  the  Poor  does  not  recom- 
mend some  considerable  extension  of  railway  facili- 
ties for  artisans  desiring  a  suburban  home.  Their 
removal  will  leave  more  space  in  the  ovcrcrowdM 
courts  of  central  London  for  the  nomadic  and  shift- 
less *  residuum'  with  whom  the  respectable  poor 
man  is  now  compelled  to  herd,  and  it  will  thus  be  a 
measure  of  relief  to  both  classes.  Railway  com- 
panies have  in  their  hands  the  power  to  develop  io 
outer  London  a  traflSc  which  would  be  enormom, 
which  would  be  remunerative,  and  which  woald, 
more  than  anything  else,  solve  the  difficolty  of  over* 
crowding^  so  far  as  regards  that  immense  portion  of 
the  working  classes  who  would  live  in  a  home,  only 
obtainable  in  the  suburbs,  if  ihey  could  get  to  it. 

Akt  and  Science. — The  new  organ  at  Westminstet 
Abbey  is  blown  by  au  *  Olto  *  silent  gas-esgine. 

Messrs.    HAYWARt>    Tyler  &  Co.,   of  "Whitecfoa 

Street,  Londan,  who  five  years  ago  erected  the  eJitetiiir« 
sewerage  pumping  machiucty  of  the  Twickenham  Loal 
Board  for  rm&ing  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  d«ily  to  1 
height  of  60  feet  (or  too  feet  if  required),  have  now  ccm- 
tract cd  to  supply  and  erect  another  large  steam  pumpinj: 
engirie  to  the  same  works,  to  meet  the  increased  demawl 
of  the  district.  The  pumping  machinery  already  at  wofk 
has  performed  its  functions  since  its  first  starting  with<xit 
a  single  hitch,  in  spite  of  eiteeptioiml  deu^nds  opos  ifs 
capaciiy  during  wet  seasons.  Interesting  drtwinei  of  this 
machinery  are  exhibited  at  the  XaternaiioaiJ  Heihfc 
EKhtbitioa« 
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SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

A  RENEWED  effort  is  being  made  this  time  b^  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  to  relieve  this  murky 
metropohs  of  ours  from  some  at  least  of  the  black 
pall  of  smoke  that  now  overspreads  us.  The  noble 
ford  has  introduced  into  the  Upper  Chamber  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Smoke  Nuisances, 
which  will  at  any  rate  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
further  ventilation  of  the  question. 

Briefly,  the  Bill  proposes  to  give  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  City  authorities  powers  to 
supervise  the  heating  systems  of  all  houses,  similar 
to  those  which  they  possess    for    supervising   the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  dwellings.  Local  authorities 
are  to  be   empowered  to   make  by-laws   for  the 
restraint  of  smoke,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866,  dealing  with  smoke  nuisances,  are  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  dwelling-houses.    The 
Smoke  Abatement  (Metropolis)  Acts,  1853-56,  are 
likewise  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area  ;  all  the  trades  and  furnaces  not 
at  present  included  are  to  come  under  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts.    Without  anticipating  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  measure,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  existing  Smoke  Nuisance  Acts 
are  carried  out.    As  at  present  administered  in  the 
metropolis,  they  seem  calculated  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  the  evil.     From  a  return  prepared 
at  the  instance  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  it 
appears  that  during  the  five    years,   1877-81,  the 
average   fine  inflicted  for  first  offences  below  the 
legal  minimum  of  40J.  was  js.  1 1^.,  whilst,  for  second 
and  subsequent  offences,  the  legal  minimum  of  which 
is  80J.,  the  average  fine  was  10s.  id.     In  Lambeth 
alone,  which  is  notorious  for  its  murky  atmosphere, 
the  fines  ranged  from  2s,  6d.  to  10^.,  although  in  some 
instances  former  convictions  had  been  proved.    The 
indifference  with  which  many  manufacturers  receive 
the  mandates  of  the  police  is,  therefore,  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  they  are  followed  by  such 
trumpery  fines.  And  this,  unfortunately,  is  a  practice 
by  no  means  common  to  the  metropolis.     Referring 
to  the  subject  in  a  recent  report  on  the  health  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,    Mr.    Armstrong,    the    health 
officer,  states  that  he  was  assured  by  one  of  the 
largest  smoke  producers  in  the  borough,  that   he 
found  it  more  worth  while  to  pay  an  occasional  fine 
than  to  be  at  the  inconvenience  and  expenses  of 
putting  in  fresh  apparatus.     Instances  of  this  kind 
here  are  plentiful  enough,  and  they  all  tend  to  show 
that  the  admittedly  defective  state  of  the  legislation 
is   aggravated  by  the  lax  administration  which  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.     On  the 
part  of  sanitary  authorities  also  the  law  receives  but 
little  practical  recognition,  for  we  continually  find 
health  officers    reporting  that    their    districts    are 
*  deluged  wiih  smoke';  whilst  but  few  large  manu- 
facturing towns  have  appointed  inspectors  whose 
sole  duty  should  be  to  examine  and  report  on  smoke 
nuisances.     At  Manchester  the  Town  Council  have 
obtained  powers  in  a  local  Act  to  inflict  a  continuing 
fine  of  10/.  per  day  for  offences  against  their  smoke 
regulations  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these 
powers  will  be  exercised. 

National  Health  Society.— The  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Drapers  have  been  pleased  to  grant  a  donation  of 
twenty-ooe  guineas  to  the  National  Health  Society, 
44  Bemers  Street,  W.,  for  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  know- 
ledge. 


NOTES  OF  J;HE  MONTH. 

SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  science  of  hygiene  is  that  which  is 
taking  place  in  Japan.  The  ancient  and  interesting 
people  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world  have  made 
astounding  strides  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
amongst  other  imitations  of  Western  civilisation  they 
now  boast  a  Sanitary  Bureau,  making  its  reports  to  a 
Home  Secretary  with  an  unpronounceable  Japanese 
name.  From  a  recent  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau,  couched  in  idiomatic  English  and 
excellently  printed,  we  take  the  following  particulars 
of  the  temporary  regulations  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  cholera. 
Whenever  a  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  a 
cholera  patient  he  is  required  as  soon  as  possible  to 
notify  the  occurrence  to  the  officers  of  the  district  or 
village,  or  to  the  nearest  police  officer,  who  must  in 
turn  notify  the  fact  to  the  highest  local  authority. 
The  notification  by  the  physician  is  to  be  made 
within  twenty -four  hours  after  he  has  seen  the 
patient  In  private  houses,  cholera  patients  must 
be  confined  to  one  room,  which  no  one,  except  the 
nurses,  are  permitted  to  approach.  Nor  are  the 
members  of  the  family  allowed  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world  until  full  disinfection  has  been 
performed,  either  after  the  death  or  recovery  of  the 
patient.  At  the  entrance  to  those  houses  in  which 
there  is  a  cholera  patient,  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
fact  is  to  be  prominently  posted,  and  no  one  except 
those  who  have  urgent  business  are  admitted.  The 
notification  cannot  be  removed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  inspecting  officer.  In  certain  circumstances 
the  governor  of  a  district  may  forbid  the  assembling 
together  of  people  as  at  religious  festivals,  in 
theatres,  &c.,  whenever  the  disease  is  raging  with 
severity.  Other  provisions  relate  to  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  when  removing  patients,  to  the  per- 
formance of  disinfection,  burial,  &c.,  the  erection  of 
hospitals,  and  the  removal  thereto  of  persons  who 
cannot  be  properly  treated  at  home.  These  regula- 
tions, if  enforced  with  anything  like  strictness,  ought 
to  prove  effectual  in  keeping  the  dreaded  cholera  at 
bay  ;  and  they  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  sanitary 
reformers  here,  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined'  as  they 
are  by  vested  interests  and  the  assumed  sanctity  of 
the  Englishman's  home. 

THE  COST  OF    MILK  ADULTERATION. 

Some  unoccupied  person  with  a  turn  for  figures  has 
been  calculating  the  amount  of  the  disguised  additional 
water  rate  which  the  British  ratepayer  pays  annually 
for  the  water  at  fourpence  or  fivepence  a  quart,  which 
is  surreptitiously  served  out  to  him  in  his  daily 
allowance  of  milk.  The  extra  money  squeezed  out 
of  him  by  the  water  companies  under  successive  re- 
assessments of  property  is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  com- 
pared to  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  speculate 
upon  the  total  sum  thus  unwittingly  paid  by  the  long- 
suffering  householders  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  but 
some  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  in  a  recent 
report  on  St.  Marylebone  may  give  some  notion  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  question.  Mr.  Blyth  estimates 
the  milk  supplied  to  Marylebone  to  amount  to 
18,625  quarts  daily,  representing  money  value  of  at 
least  310/1  per  day,  or  113,1501.  \?«. -^ccnss^  xs^ 
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1882,  one-third  of  the  samples  of  milk  analysed  were 
found  adulterated;  in  1883,  of  the  23  samples 
chemically  examined  34.7  per  cent.,  or  more  than  a 
third,  were  adulterated  with  quantities  of  water  from 
6  to  nearly  30  per  cent.  Taking  the  milk  supply  of 
the  parish,  good  and  bad,  the  18,625  quarts  are  made 
up  of  16,931  quarts  of  genuine  milk,  and  1,694 
quarts  of  water  ;  hence  the  inhabitants  buying  this 
water  at  the  same  price  as  genuine  milk  lose  about 
10,000/.  a  year.  It  is  curious  to  watch,  Mr.  Blyth 
observes,  the  change  the  composition  of  the  milk 
undergoes,  according  to  the  activity  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  the  samples.  Directly  a  raid  is 
made  in  any  part  of  the  parish  on  milk  dealers,  the 
milk  barometer  rises  and  continues  high  for  some 
little  time,  but  gradually  falls  to  the  old  standard  as 
the  alarm  dies  away.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this 
is  a  more  vigorous  administration  of  the  Food  and 
Diugs  Act.  Although  the  population  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone  amounts  to  little  less  than  155,000,  but  155 
samples  were  submitted  for  analysis  during  the  past 
year,  and  of  these,  including  25  samples  of  canned 
fruits,  46  were  found  adulterated. 


SMALL-POX  AND   RAGS. 

We  continue  to  receive  particulars  as  to  the  outbreak 
of  small-pox  at  Ugborough  and  Ivybridge  (see 
p.  550),  which  seems  to  show  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  blame  attaches  alike  to  the  owners  of  the 
paper-mills  where  the  infected  rags  exist,  and  to  the 
local  sanitary  authorities.  One  of  these,  the  Local 
Board  of  Ivybridge,  sits  with  closed  doors,  and  the 
other,  the  rural  authority,  seems  disinclined  to  exer- 
cise its  statutory  powers  for  dealing  with  the  out- 
break. Cornwall  monopolises,  as  it  is,  much  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  time  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  else  it 
would  be  a  real  charity  to  the  district  to  send  some 
inspectors  down  who  could  direct  the  activity  of  the 
authorities  into  useful  channels.  We  have  not  heard 
as  yet  that  the  owners  of  the  paper-mill  are  disin- 
fecting their  rags,  '^nd,  meanwhile,  dropping  cases 
of  small-pox  keep  starting  up  in  the  vicinity.  Why 
does  not  the  authority  have  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, and  prosecute  the  owners  under  section  126 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  the  exposure  of  in- 
fected rags  1 


COMPENSATION  FOR   COMPULSORY 
SUSPENSION   OF   BUSINESS. 

Whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  for  our  legislators 
to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
they  will  find  am.ple  scope  for  amendment  in  its  pro- 
visions relating  to  infectious  disease.  A  notable  de- 
fect, and  one  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
health  officers  in  their  periodical  reports,  is  that 
sanitary  authorities  cannot  legally  recompense  shop- 
keepers, in  whose  family  an  infectious  disease  exists, 
for  closing  their  shops  or  temporarily  suspending 
their  business.  Thus,  Mr.  Karkeek,  in  reporting  on 
the  health  of  Torquay,  observes  that  a  difficulty  he 
is  constantly  meeting  is  the  objection  some  of  the 
poor  have  to  let  others  know  that  they  have  infec- 
tious disease  in  their  homes,  for  fear  it  should  lead 
to  some  little  business  being  stopped  ;  for  instance, 
laundry  work,  mangling,  needlework,  milk-selling, 
and  small  shop-keeping.  These  are  occupations 
generally  followed  by  the  wife,  while  the  husband  is 


out  at  work  ;  and  if  the  earnings  from  these  sources 
are  cut  off  it  means  a  very  serious  diminution  of 
supplies  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  wanted 
Shops  of  all  kinds,  and  notably  businesses  of  this 
description,  afford  a  ready  means  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infection,  and,  as  Mr.  Karkeek  observes, 
where,  on  account  of  the  public  weal,  people  are  de- 
barred for  a  time  from  pursuing  certain  trades  and 
callings,  sanitary  authorities  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  compensate  them. 


THE  MANCHESTER   AND   SALFORD 
SANITARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  formation  of 
this  excellent  association  is,  perhaps,  without  a 
parallel ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  the  committee  received  several  applications 
from  sanitary  workers  at  home  and  abroad  asking 
for  advice  as  to  the  formation  of  similar  societies. 
In  few  places,  perhaps,  could  an  administration 
so  powerful  or  effective  be  got  together  as  at 
Manchester,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  forth- 
coming to  prove  that  smaller  and  less  pretentions 
combinations  have  produced  excellent  results.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  conmiittee  did  not  relax  their 
painstaking  efforts  to  secure  an  advance  in  the 
social  and  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  they  supervise.  The 
Corporations  of  Manchester  and  Salford  were 
memorialised  to  take  comprehensive  action  for 
the  improvement  of  cottage  dwelling^,  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  open  spaces  and  playground  accom- 
modation. Petitions  were  also  presented  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  licensing  of  midwives,  the 
control  of  milk  supplies,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  patent  medicmes  ;  but  these,  like  the  former, 
have  so  far  been  attended  with  negative  results. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  have,  however,  indi- 
rectly acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  committee  for 
the  analysis  of  articles  of  food  at  popular  prices,  in 
issuing  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  desirous 
of  having  articles  of  food  and  drugs  analysed  free  of 
expense  should  communicate  with  the  sanitary 
officials.  Although  somewhat  ungraciously  granted, 
this  is  an  important  concession,  and  should  do  much 
to  make  the  administration  of  the  anti-adulteration 
Acts  more  effective.  The  systematic  visiting  of  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods  led  to  the  discover)'  and 
removal  of  many  nuisances  that  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  attention,  and  the  course  adopted 
during  the  past  two  years  of  giving  a  series  of  health 
lectures  for  the  people  was  again  carried  out.  The 
results  attending  the  work  of  the  association  must 
of  necessity  be  slow  in  manifesting  themselves,  bat 
already  the  committee  notice  a  growing  public 
interest  in  questions  of  hyjjiene,  temperance,  and 
thrift  Included  in  the  report  under  notice  is  that 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Noxious  Vapours 
Abatement  Association,  which  contains  a  record  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  during  1883.  They 
regret  that  so  far  the  Saltord  authority  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  provide  additional  inspectors  for 
the  suppression  of  smoke  nuisances,  which,  as  we 
have  shown  in  these  columns  (see  Sanitary 
Record,  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  408),  is  much  needed ;  but 
they  announce  with  satisfaction  that  the  city  council 
of  Manchester  have,  by  a  provision  in  a  load  Ad 
obtained  last  session,  ample  power  to  inflict  a  con- 
tinuing fine  of  10/.  per  day  for  offences  against  their 
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smoke  regulations.  With  a  view  to  effecting  a 
practical  solution  of  the  whole  question,  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  show-room  at 
Manchester  for  the  exhibition  of  smoke  abatement 
appliances  ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  decision 
of  the  council  on  the  application  was  not  known. 
Should  the  petition  be  successful,  the  association 
will  thus  have  at  their  disposal  a  convenient  mode 
of  attracting  public  attention  to  a  very  serious  evil. 


HOUSE-LETTING    AND    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE. 

Our  Law  Report  of  this  month  (see  page  606)  con- 
tains a  case  which  will  no  doubt  be  often  quoted  in 
the  future  as  governing  the  question  whether,  for  the 
purposes  of  letting,  a  house  can  be  held  to  be  habit- 
able if  there  has  existed  in  it,  within  a  short  period 
before  the  date  of  hiring,  any  case  of  infectious 
disease.     Common  sense  would  certainly  say  not ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Bird  v.  Lord  Grcville  the  law  has 
for  once  followed  common  sense.    Lord  Greville  was 
in  the  position  of  many  other  noblemen  in  desiring 
to  hire  a  furnished  town  house  for  the  season.     His 
wife  examined  a  house  that  she  thought  would  suit 
her,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  house- 
agent  for  its  hiring  for  a  period  of  fourteen  weeks 
from  March  28,   1883.     On  the  very  day  that  the 
agent  accepted  her  ladyship's  offer,  a  child  in  the 
house  sickened  with  obvious  measles,    A  few  days 
later,  when  Lady  Greville  again  came  to  see  the 
house,  she  found  this  child  upstairs  in  a  darkened 
room,  but  was  assured  by  the  nurse  that  there  was 
*  nothing  infectious.*      Subsequently,   her    ladyship 
learnt  by  accident  the  nature  of  the  child's  com- 
plaint, and  thereupon  telegraphed  to  the  agent  de- 
clining to   take  the  house.      A  suit  against   Lord 
Greville  was  accordingly  entered  for  fourteen  weeks* 
rent  of  the  house,  and  it  was  contended  that  at  the 
date  when  the  tenancy  should  have  begun,  namely 
March  28,  all  danger  of  infection  had  passed,  since 
the  child  was  removed  on  March  21  and  the  usual 
disinfecting  processes  were   carried  out.      A  bad 
feature  of   the  case,  and  one  on  which  the  judge 
strongly  commented,  was  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff 
claimed  the  whole  rent,  although  the  house  had,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  been  let  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  for  which  rent  was  claimed ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  largely  influenced  his  lordship's  decision 
in  favour  of  the  defendant.     The  bare  question,  irre- 
spective of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
whether  a  house  that  has  admittedly  been  thoroughly 
disinfected  according  to  received  ideas,   is  fit  for 
occupation  a  week  after,  is  one  which  we  should  find 
it   very   difficult  to   answer  satisfactorily.     But  no 
doubt  Lady  Greville  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
declining  to  take  her  young  family  into  such  a  house, 
aud  the  result  of  the  trial  shows  that  she  was  within 
her  legal  right  in  doing  so.     Indeed,  had  she  chosen 
she  might  have  retaliated  upon  the  house  agent  by 
prosecuting  him  under  section  56  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws  Amendment  Act,  1874,  which  imposes  a  penalty 
of  20/.  or  hard  labour  for  a  month,  on  '  any  person 
letting  for  hire,  or  showing  for  hire,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  for  hire,  any  house  or  part  of  a  house,  who 
on  being  questioned  by  any  person  negotiating  for 
the  hire  of  such  house  or  part  of  a  house,  as  to  the 
fact  of  th^re  being,  or  within  six  weeks  previously 
having  \xM^  therein,  any  person  suffering  from  any 
dangerous  infectious  diseases,  knowingly  makes  a 


false  answer  to  such  question.*  We  should  like  to 
see  this  clause  acted  upon  a  little  oftener  than  at 
present,  for  house  agents  appear  to  consider  such 
trifles  as  the  state  of  the  drains,  or  the  existence  of 
disease,  to  be  outside  their  province  altogether. 


SANITARY   STATE  OF  VENTNOR. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  {see  Sanitary  Record, 
Vol.  xiv.,  p.  62)  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
sanitary  circumstances  of  Ventnor,  and  to  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  place 
the  district  in  the  first  rank  of  health-resorts,  judg- 
ing from  the  last  report  of  Dr.  Woodford,  the  health 
officer,  the  Town  Council  have  not  relaxed  their 
efforts  in  this  respect,  and  the  statistics  recorded 
during  1883  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  Ex* 
eluding  the  deaths  of  visitors,  the  general  death-rate 
represented  12*3  per  1,000  of  population.  With  the 
exception  of  two  mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
are  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  there  was  no  occur- 
rence whatever  of  zymotic  disease.  Few  health- 
resorts  can  boast  so  clean  a  bill  of  health  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  district  remains  unprovided 
with  any  isolation  accommodation.  From  its  posi- 
tion as  a  health-resort,  Ventnor  is  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  importation  of  infectious  disease,  and  the  fact 
that  in  former  years  it  has  escaped  a  visitation  does 
not  make  the  need  for  a  hospital  any  the  less  obvious. 
There  was  last  year  a  notable  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tality from  chest  affections,  the  deaths  numbering 
8,  as  compared  with  17  recorded  in  the  previous 
year.  Consumption  was  fatal  to  47  persons,  of 
whom  45  were  visitors.  The  registration  of  lodging- 
houses,  whose  sanitary  virtue  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Local  Board,  does  not  proceed  very  rapidly;  but 
the  fault  seems  to  lie  with  the  keepers  of  such 
houses,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  they  are 
adopting  a  suicidal  policy  in  resisting  the  well- 
intentioned  efforts  of  their  sanitary  guardians. 


SPREAD  OF  SMALL-POX  IN  HULL  THROUGH 
A  SCHOOL. 

An  illustration  of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious disease  through  school  congregation  comes 
to  us  from  Hull  Usually  it  is  scarlatina  or  measles 
that  is  thus  spread :  on  this  occasion  it  is  small-pox. 
On  May  2  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Hull 
visited  a  house  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
town,  where  an  infant,  aged  eighteen  months  and 
unvaccinated,  had  died  on  the  previous  evening  from 
small- pox.  The  mother  stated  that  the  child  had 
been  ill  some  ten  days,  and  had  been  treated  by  a 
local  chemist  for  measles.  The  other  children  of 
the  family  had  been  attending  some  Roman  Catholic 
schools  on  the  day  on  which  the  child  died,  and  they 
and  their  mother,  who  had  been  hawking  goods 
from  door  to  door,  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Borough  Hospital,  suffering  from  small-pox.  Since 
that  time,  17  children  (15  girls  and  2  boys),  vary- 
ing in  ages  from  six  to  eleven  years),  attending  the 
schools  in  question,  have  been  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  suffering  from  small-pox.  They  had  all 
been  taken  ill  on  or  about  the  same  day,  and  Vva^ 
been  in  the  same  classes  as  the  family  mentio^^*^^ 
above*  Three  of  the  children  were  unvacci«>^\,^i^ 
The  vaccinated  childie.^  V»a»^  V^a.^  ^^\ssj^-w.'»>^^^^.^ja 
mild  attacks,  and  it  is  xtsBsaa^sa^^^  ^^»as-  '^^  "\^ 
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children  have  more  or  less  escaped  the  infection, 
although  similarly  exposed.  Immediately  the  out- 
break became  known  the  schools  were  closed,  and 
they  and  the  chapel  in  connection  with  them  were 
thoroughly  fumigated. 

Other  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  traced  directly 
to  this  source.  A  young  man,  engaged  in  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  contracted  the  disease  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ordinary  business.  Parcels  of  clothing,  &c., 
deposited  from  infected  houses,  have  been  carefully 
isolated,  the  whole  premises  have  been  fumigated, 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect 
a  hospital  tent  for  the  better  treatment  of  small-pox. 
But  it  is  equally  important  that  facilities  should  be 
given  for  the  general  performance  of  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  on  unprotected  persons,  and  that  the 
public  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  facilities. 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

We  understand  that  a  considerable  re-organisation 
of  the  clerical  establishment  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  just  been  completed,  and  that  a 
large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  superior  ap- 
pointments of  the  office.  For  some  years  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  piled  upon  it  increased  and  increasing 
•duties  which  grow  daily  in  intricacy  and  responsi- 
bility. The  work  of  the  department  requires  for  its 
proper  performance  qualifications  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  of  a  staff  badly  paid  and  with  few 
prospects  of  advancement.  In  treating  the  clerks 
more  generously,  therefore,  the  Treasury  have  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  ;  and  as  the  old  leaven  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  is  dying  out,  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  to  see  increased  efficiency  in  the  department. 
For  although  it  is  true  that  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  nominal  head  of  any  office  must,  in  a 
measure,  re-act  upon  the  staff  generally,  yet  it  is 
upon  the  permanent  heads  of  departments  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  Government  office  chiefly 
depends.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  now 
gathered  round  it  a  band  of  devoted  workers  whose 
traditions  are  of  the  best,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the 
worst ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
should  encourage  good  men  to  serve  under  its 
banner.  No  department  of  State  has  a  greater 
power  for  good  than  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
but  its  influence  should  be  felt,  not  seen,  and  to 
guide  insensibly  but  eflfectually  the  counsels  of  the 
thousands  of  local  authorities  who  are  now  under 
the  sway  of  the  Board,  needs  the  most  skilful  and 
diplomatic  administration. 


SANITARY  STATISTICS  AT  WHITEHALL. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy  of  the 
office  of  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  a  service 
under  the  Crown  of  no  less  than  48  years,  suggests 
a  variety  of  reflections.  If  Mr.  Purdy  were  to  put  his 
experiences  into  writing  we  might  get  an  idea  denied 
to  the  coming  generation  of  the  way  in  which  things 
were  managed  when  her  present  Majesty  came  to 
the  throne.  Those  were  the  days  before  germs  and 
bacteria  and  sewers  and  'zymotics'  were  heard  of. 
No  troublesome  figures  about  local  taxation  puzded 
th  c  heads  of  economists,  Mr.  Bumble  then  exercised 


imperial  sway  in  the  poor-houses,  and  no  interfering 
inspectors  popped  in  at  inconvenient  moments  to 
taste  the  porridee  or  check  the  parish  books.  Mi. 
Purdy  in  his  day  has  given  to  the  world  many 
millions  of  figures  about  one  and  another  branch  of 
Poor  Law  and  sanitary  work  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
these  have  fallen  flat  upon  an  unregenerate  and 
ungrateful  public.  We  receive  from  time  to  time 
elaborate  returns  containing  carefully  calculated 
percentages  of  pauperism  in  this  county  and  in 
that ;  and  no  doubt  professed  statisticians  find 
great  comfort  in  the  imposing  array  of  figures^  But 
the  average  mortal  pines  for  something  a  little  more 
practical.  Wanting  always  his  mental  food  ready 
digested  for  him,  he  would  like  to  have,  for  instance, 
some  facts  that  would  appeal  to  his  unassisted 
intellect  as  to  the  practical  outcome  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  millions  that  local  authorities  have  bee» 
so  gleefully  borrowing  of  late  for  their  descendants 
to  repay.  So  far  as  statistics  can  help  us,  and  we 
need  not  stop  to  repeat  the  trite  remark  that  *  figures 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything,'  there  is  by  this 
time  a  sufficiently  large  accumulation  of  facts  at 
hand  to  warrant  some  sort  of  general  conclusion  as 
to  the  results  from  a  sanitary  and  necrological  point 
of  view  of  the  expenditure  on  drainage,  water 
supply,  and  the  like  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so. 
But  the  figures  as  to  expenditure  are  immured  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  figures  as  to  deaths  at  Somerset 
House.  Might  it  not  be  feasible,  and  would  it  not 
be  very  useful,  that  the  two  statistical  staffs  that  own 
one  supreme  head  should  be  amalgamated,  or,  at 
least,  so  co-ordinated  that  some  sanitary  statistics 
really  worth  having  could  be  issued  in  a  form  to  be 
understanded  of  the  people  ?  At  present  the  mass 
of  local  indebtedness  that  goes  on  increasing  after 
the  fashion  of  a  snowball  sadly  needs  justification. 


VACCINATION  AND   SMALL-POX. 

In  view  of  the  recrudescence  of  small-pox  in  the 
metropolis,  the  National  Health  Society  have  for- 
warded to  the  several  metropolitan  boards  of  guard- 
ians and  sanitary  authorities  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
which  they  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  which  they  suggest  should  be  left  by  the 
local  officials,  or  by  special  temporary  officers  to  be 
appointed,  at  each  house  within  the  several  districts. 
This  plan  has  already  been  carried  out  with  marked 
success  in  certain  metropolitan  unions,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  a  similar  course  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  equally  beneficial  results.  The  pamphlet  ii> 
question  has  received  the  honour  of  revision  and 
amplification  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
have,  moreover,  sanctioned  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  of  its  distribution  out  of 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  The  pam- 
phlet may  now,  therefore,  be  fairly  regarded  as  an 
official  publication  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  society  suggests  that  it  would  tend  gready  tt 
encourage  vaccination  and  revaccination  if  the  plais 
facts  on  the  subject  were  brought  home  to  every 
householder  by  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  being  left  ai 
his  door ;  and  it  would,  moreover,  materially  asast 
the  vaccination  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  oftes 
difficult  duties.  With  the  praiseworthy  object  of 
assisting  as  far  as  possible  in  the  limitatioii  of  ^ 
epidemic,  the  society  offers  to  supply  copies  of  Ike 
pamphlet,  as   revised   by  thp  Local  Ck>vernaieat 
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Board,  at  the  cost  of  printing.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tension of  small-pox  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  clearly 
important  that  the  local  authorities  should  give  the 
wiaest  publicity  in  their  districts  to  the  actual  facts 
on  this  very  important  question. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 
An  important  discussion  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  New- 
castle Corporation  relative  to  the  utility  or  danger 
resulting  from  the  placing  of  trays  inside  the  venti- 
lating shafts  of  the  sewers  of  the  city,  which  device 
the  City  Engineer  had  adopted  to  prevent  the  sewers 
being  choked  up  by  children  putting  sticks  and 
other  rubbish  down.  These  trays  have  been  placed 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ventilators  to 
intercept  the  rubbish,  leaving  an  orifice  round  the 
sides  for  ventilation.  Several  members  of  the 
Council  have  complained  that  since  the  adoption  of 
these  trays,  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  sewers  has 
been  greatly  impeded,  and  noxious  gases  have  thereby 
been  driven  into  the  houses,  finding  vent  by  the 
sinks  and  water-closets,  thus  accounting  in  some 
degree  for  the  excessive  death-rate  for  which  New- 
castle has  recently  attained  such  an  unenviable  dis- 
tinction. Experience  showed  that  these  trays 
required  constant  attention  or  systematic  cleaning, 
or  they  speedily  got  choked  up  with  rubbish,  the 
result  being  danger  to  the  public  health.  The  City 
Engineer  and  several  members  of  the  committee 
stoutly  defended  the  use  of  the  trays,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  general 
question  stand  over  till  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Engineers  in  the  North  of  England,  which  takes 
place  next  month  ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  in 
the  meantime  the  trays  should  be  removed  from  a 
portion  of  the  ventilating  shafts  at  the  east  end  of 
the  city  as  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  the  residents  in  that 
district.  A  large  number  of  these  trays  have  been 
affixed  to  the  ventilators  at  considerable  expense, 
and  the  ratepayers  naturally  do  not  view  with  com- 
placency the  expenditure  of  their  money  over  inven- 
tions which  are  alleged  to  be  worse  than  useless. 
Property-owners  also  complain  bitterly  of  having  to 
make  frequent  and  costly  alterations  as  experiments 
to  suit  the  varying  views  of  successive  officials,  such 
expenditure  rendering  property  almost  unremunera- 
tive. 


THE    CASE  OF    BKAWN-PGISONING   AT 
SCARBOROUGH. 

A  FULL  report  is  before  us  of  the  inquest  on  the 
old  man,  William  Newby,  who  died  at  Scarborough 
on  May  22,  under  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  pork  brawn. 
According  to  the  evidence  submitted,  it  appears  that 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  17th  ult.,  the  deceased  and 
his  wife,  and  a  young  woman  named  Todd,  purchased 
some  brawn  at  Whitaker's  eating-house,  Newborough 
Street.  About  ten  o'clock  they  all  partook  of  the 
brawn,  noticing  nothing  particular  in  the  taste,  and 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  bed.  No  ill  effects  of  a 
nature  to  attract  attention  were  observed  till  the 
following  morning,  when  the  usual  symptoms  of 
poisoning  were  manifested.  In  the  course  of  the 
^y  all  the   patients  grew   worse,  suffering  from 


diarrhcea,  violent  abdominal  pains,  and  vomiting, 
and  at  9  P.M.  Dr.  Walton  was  called  in.     His  attea« 
tion  was  specially  directed  to  the  male  patient,  whom 
he  found  in  a  depressed  condition,  slightly  delirious, 
with  cold,  clammy  skin,  weak  pulse,  and  dry,  brown 
tongue.    Directions  were  given  as  to  treatment,  and 
on  the  19th  Newby  seemed  rather  better,  but  he  was 
worse  next  day,  and  gradually  became  weaker  till 
his  death  on  the  22nd.     Dr.  Walton  attributed  the 
death  to  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which  he  thought 
was  caused  by  the  brawn  eaten.    At  the  autopsy, 
thirty  hours  after  death,  it  was  noted  that  there  were 
no  external  marks  of  violence,  that  the  rigor  mortis 
was  well  marked,  and  the  body  fairly  nourished. 
There  was  evidence  of  old-standing  pleurisy  and 
valvular    disease    of   the    heart.  •     The    liver   was 
nutmeggy  and  the  spleen  congested.    The  stomach 
contained  about  three  teaspoonfuls  of  gruel-like  fluid, 
and  was  congested  along  the  smaller  curvature.  The 
small  intestines  were  unmistakably  inflamed.     Dr. 
Taylor,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  made  the 
post  mortem  examination,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
that  eating  unsound  food  would  be  liable  to  produce 
this.      The  eating-house  keeper,  from  whom    the 
brawn  was  obtained,  stated  that  he  sold  it  at  6d. 
a  pound,  and  ha  believed  half-a-pound  had  been 
purchased    by     Newby.      The    witness    did    not 
make    brawn     himself,    but    got     it    from    *  Mr. 
Smith,  of    Bradford.'      He  got  this  lot   the  week 
before,  he  believed,  and  he  was  of   opinion  that 
there    was    none    of    the     previous     consignment 
left  when   this  arrived,  although  there  might  be  a 
little  on  hand.    There  would  be  two  stone  of  brawn 
in  the  tin  from  which  Newby  was  served.     Up  to 
the  17th  half  the  contents  had  been  sold.    Witness 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  similar  brawn  from 
the  same  maker  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  and 
no    complaint  had   been   made  previous    to    this. 
Probably  70  or  80  people  had  been  served  from  the 
same  tin  as  Newby,  and  about  27  had  been  taken 
ill  after  eating  it.     No  complaint  had  been  made  to 
witness  of  the  brawn  having  made  people  ill  till  the 
20th,  after  which  the  remainder  had  been  put  aside. 
It  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  police  and 
a  portion  submitted    for    analysis.      The    medical 
officer  of  health  deposed  to  three  or  four  pounds 
of   the    brawn    having  been  brought    to   him    on 
the   2oth.     From  its  external  appearance  he  was 
quite  unable  to  condemn  it  as  unfit  for  human  food. 
The  analyst,  after  a  very  careful  examination,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  metallic  poison  present 
in  the  brawn,  but,  on  making  an  extract,  a  'decided 
putrescent  odour  was  observed.'    In  parts  the  flesh 
had   undergone  softening  and  was  of   a  *  slightly 
greenish  colour,*  and  had  probably  *  not  been  fresh 
when  the  brawn  was  made.'    After    ten  minutes' 
deliberation  the  jury  returned  a  unanimous  verdict 
that  the  deceased's  death  resulted  from  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  caused  by  eating  unwholesome  brawn. 
Of  course  this  was  the  only  possible  finding.     The 
coroner,  before  the  court  rose,  formally  exonerated 
Whitaker  from  all  blame,  remarking  that  *  if  any 
culpability  attaches  to  anyone  it  is  the  manufacturer 
of  the  brawn.' 

Thus  has  terminated  a  singularly  interesting 
inquiry.  As  in  nearly  all  previous  cases  of  poisoning 
by  cooked  meat  obtained  from  an  eating-house  it 
has  been  found  that  the  toxic  agent  is  not  a  metallic 
salt  nor  disease  in  the  animal  furnishing  the  rneat^ 
but  some  product  of  decortv^vxvixu    ^^Xjas-  "Qsa^ 
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product  may  be— an  alkaloid,  a  fungus,  a  ferment — 
It  is  not  desirable  to  discuss  here.  Let  it  suffice  to 
remember  that  pork  brawn  and  other  cooked  meats 
may  be  so  unwholesome  as  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  consumers  and  yet  present  no  external  appear- 
ance warranting  a  health  officer  in  condemning  it  as 
unsound.  Note  also  that  the  old  rule  for  examining 
meat  suspected  of  putrefactive  changje  proved 
sufficient.  Boiling  a  small  portion  of  meat  in  a  test 
tube,  and  searching  for  any  change  of  colour  or 
indication  of  softening,  is  not  a  laborious  investi- 
gation, and  will  often  afford  evidence  justifying  the 
condemnation  of  meat  apparently  sound. 


ANiESTHETISATION    OF     ANIMALS    BEFORE 
SLAUGHTER. 

We  notice  a  report  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  on  a 
series  of  experiments  recently  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  testing  the  practicability  of  using  anaesthe- 
tics when  slaughtering  animals  for  human  food. 
About  twelve  months  ago  Dr.  H.  Behrend  was 
requested  to  arrange  for  the  experiments,  and  he 
selected  Mr.  Roeckel  (administrator  of  anaesthetics 
at  Charing  Cross  Hospital),  to  whom  was  committed 
this  inquiry,  and  who  signs  the  report.  Mr.  Roeckel 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Shuter  as  his  colleague  in  the  work.  The 
anaesthetic  at  once  fixed  upon  by  both  these  gentle- 
men as  the  most  suitable  was  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
was  an  agent  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  appeared 
to  be  required  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  cheap,  would 
not  vitiate  the  flesh  and  other  parts  for  food,  nor 
interfere  with  the  thorough  emptying  of  the  vessels 
from  blood,  and  could  be  applied  as  easily  as  any 
other  anaesthetic.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  see 
animals  slaughtered  in  the  Jewish  way  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  modus  operandi  would  inter- 
fere with  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  animal  (an 
ox)  was  skilfully  cast,  then  the  head  was  extended 
to  make  tense  the  neck  by  means  of  a  chain  passed 
round  the  lower  lip,  and  finally  the  slaughterer  with  a 
single  incision  divided  arteries,  veins,  windpipe,  and 
oesophagus  down  to  the  vertebrae.  After  many 
experiments,  including  several  preliminary  ones  on 
dogs,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  anaesthesia 
could  be  readily  produced,  but  that  in  its  application 
to  cattle,  previous  to  slaughter,  the  following  objec- 
tions arise  : — 

1.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the  presence  of  some 
skilful  person  to  decide  the  point  when  sufficient 
anaesthesia  is  arrived  at ;  also  to  guard  against 
anaesthetisation  being  carried  too  far  and  perchance 
killing  the  animal ;  there  is  no  anaesthetic  in  exist- 
ence which  will  not  kill  if  it  be  only  pushed  far 
enough. 

2.  The  necessary  loss  of  time  during  the  produc- 
tion of  anaesthesia  will,  Mr.  Roeckel  thinks,  prove  a 
very  great  practical  barrier.  A  certain  time  will  be 
taken  up  in  fixing  the  apparatus,  varying  in  duration 
inversely  as  the  skill  of  the  person  fixing  and  directly 
as  varies  the  restiveness  of  the  animal.  Then  the 
process  of  producing  insensibility  occupies  a  certain 
time,  so  that  in  round  numbers  the  period  which 
anaesthesia  may  be  said  to  occupy  will  never  be 
less  than  ten  minutes,  but  may  and  probably  will 
extend  over  double  that  time,  and  possibly  more. 

3.  The  expense,  not  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  em- 
j)loyed,  as  that  costs  practically  nothing,  but  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  apparatus  in  good  working  order. 


Everything  depends  upon  the  apparatus  being  tight, 
air  tight ;  it  must  only  be  of  a  very  simple  descrip- 
tion, but  in  its  way  it  must  be  perfect ;  all  the  joints 
must  be  flawless,  and  the  mouthpiece  must  be 
adapted  so  closely  to  the  animal's  snout  that  air 
cannot  possibly  enter.  Now  the  primary  outlay  of 
such  an  apparatus  would  not  be  very  great  ;  but,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  instrument  maker's  bill  for 
repairs  would  amount  to  something  very  consider- 
able, thus  practically  making  anaesthesia  a  not 
altogether  inexpensive  matter. 

Dr.  Behrend  further  reports  that  the  idea  of 
cruelty  or  suffering  to  the  animals  under  the  present 
method  of  slaughter  by  the  Jews  is  emphatically 
negatived.  He  points  out  that  the  large  arteries 
that  supply  the  brain  being  divided,  it  must  ahnost 
instantly  be  rendered  so  bloodless  as  no  longer  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  an  impression  of  pain. 


GOOD   IN  EVERYTHING. 

*  A  Working  Man,*  in  a  paper  entitled  *A  Remedy 
for  Overcrowding,'  published  in  the  new  magazine 
Eastward  Ho,  for  May,  thus  finds  good  in  that 
much-abused  individual,  the  speculative,  or,  as  he  is 
less  politely  called,  the  *  Jerry  builder.'  '  Workmen's 
trains  and  rows  of  cheap  houses  growing  up  year  by 
year  on  the  outskirts,  and  driving  the  country  farther 
away  from  the  centre  of  London,  are  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  [of  overcrowding];  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  the  speculative  builder  and  building  socie- 
ties are  propagating  houses  at  an  enormous  rate, 
and  all  seem  to  find  eager  tenants.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  few  of  those  brand-new  houses,  with 
some  pretensions  to  adornment  and  convenience^ 
will  last  out  half  the  lease  of  the  ground.  I  have 
lately,  too,  seen  some  new  rookeries  springing  up— 
rows  of  houses  that  are  smothering  each  other ;  and 
this  ought  to  be  stopped  in  time.  Yet,  with  all  draw- 
backs, no  one  who  has  travelled  much  in  suburban 
third-class  or  workmen's  trains  but  has  noticed  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  health,  respectability,  and 
sobriety  effected  by  planting  out  Great  as  his  sins 
may  be,  the  speculative  builder  is  a  g^eat  public 
benefactor,  a  great  decentraliser,  spreading  out  wide 
borders  to  the  City,  and  accomplishing  an  immense 
natural  process  of  reform.  He  is  drawing  us  out  to 
regions  where  public-houses,  glaring  through  the 
murky  stuff  that  passes  for  air,  do  not  exercise  their 
fatal  attractions  at  every  step  as  we  go  home ;  where 
man  of  necessity  becomes  once  more  a  domestic 
being,  in  his  new  little  house  with  the  bit  of  garden, 
where  the  girls  grow  up  simple  and  pure,  and  oor 
lads  healthy  «ind  strong  of  limb,  thank  God  !  Gtf 
life  has  been  becoming  more  and  more ;  men  have 
been  more  and  more  gathered  in  to  centres  of  wheek 
and  steam  power,  till  at  last  these  beneficent  influ- 
ences begin  to  act  the  other  way,  and  thus  the  com- 
promise arose  by  which  working  men  could  live  in 
the  suburb  and  do  their  daily  work  in  the  City. 
Neither  philanthropy  nor  legislation  need  intrude  00 
this  natural  process — it  will  go  on.' 


A  FOREIGN  CRITICISM. 
Herr  Sterne- Weber,  of  Vienna,  is  very  favoor- 
ably  impressed  by  the  excellent  sanitary  influence  of 
games  in  English  schools  and  colleges.  He  regrets 
that  English  health  legislation  presents  many  we^ 
points,  especially  with  reference  to  medical  ana  saoi- 
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tary  inspections  of  schools  and  colleges.  He  adds  that, 
nevertheless,  private  sanitarians  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive, and  have  succeeded  in  organising  so  perfect  a 
system  of  inspection,  that  these  establishments  are 
rarely  attacked  by  infectious  illnesses. 

COPPER  IN  JAM. 
D.  V.  Galippe,  in  a  communication  to  the  Soci^t^ 
de  Biologic,  states  that  French  jams  and  preserves 
contain  the  following  proportion  of  copper,  but  adds 
that  daily  experience  on  a  large  scale  shows  that  its 
presence  is  not  dangerous  : — 

Gooseberries,    kilogramme,        gr.     0*0272 
Cherries  ,,  ,,      00152 

Plums  ,,  „      0*0248 

Greengages  ,,  ,,      O'Oibo 

Quince,  ,,  „        0*020 

Apricots,  ,,  ,,      0*0176 

Strawberries,  ,,  „       001 12 

Pears,  ,,  „       00136 

Oranges,  „  „      0*0192 

Pineapple  ,,  ,,      00224 


THE  SELF-PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 

The  much  discussed  question  as  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  water  in  rivers  *  by  itself,'  that  is,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  motion,  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  new 
phase.  Dr.  Pehl,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently 
made  a  series  of  bacterioscopic  measurements  on 
the  waters  of  the  capital,  which  are  summed  up  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Russian 
Chemical  Society  and  translated  in  Nature,  The 
water  of  the  Neva  itself  appears  to  be  very  poor  in 
bacteria,  namely,  300  germs  in  a  cubic  centimetre. 
After  heavy  rains  this  number  rises  to  4,500,  and  to 
6,500  during  the  thawing  of  the  river.  The  canals  of 
St  Petersburg,  on  the  contrary,  are  infected  with 
bacteria,  their  number  reaching  110,000  in  a  cubic 
centimetre,  even  during  good  weather.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  conduits  of  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  city.  While  its  chemical  composition 
hardly  differs  from  that  of  the  Neva  (by  which  they 
are  supplied),  the  number  of  bacteria  reaches 
70,000,  against  300  in  the  water  freely  taken  from 
the  river ;  and  the  worst  water  was  found  in  the 
chief  conduit,  although  all  details  of  its  construction 
are  the  same  as  in  the  secondary  conduits.  Dr. 
Pehl  explains  this  anomaly  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  water,  and  he  has  made  direct  experi- 
ments in  order  to  ascertain  that.  In  fact,  when 
water  was  brought  into  rapid  motion  for  an  hour, 
by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  number  of 
developing  germs  was  reduced  by  90  per  cent. 
Further  experiments  will  show  if  this  destruction  of 
germs  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the  mass  of  water, 
or  to  molecular  motion.  The  germs,  among  which 
Dr.  Pehl  distinguishes  eight  species,  are  not  killed 
by  immersion  into  snow.  As  the  snow  begins  to 
fall  it  brings  down  a  great  number  of  germs,  which 
number  rapidly  diminishes  (from  312  to  52  after  a 
three  hours'  fall  of  snow,  on  Jan.  2[,  1884),  while 
their  number  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  increases, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  snow 
or  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  its  surface. 


THE  SALE  OF  IMPURE  ICE. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
has  introduced  the  following  Bill,  which  has  been 
passed  by   both  branches   of   the  Legislature  : — 


*  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  for  family 
or  hotel  use,  any  ice  cut  or  taken  from  a  pond  or 
lake  into  which  any  sewer  empties,  or  from  such  part 
of  any  river  or  other  stream  as  is  below  and  within 
two  miles  of  the  outlet  of  any  sewer  entering  the  . 
same,  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence.' 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
During  May  1884. 

The  mean  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, during  the  month  of  May  was  54°'3  ;  it  exceeded 
by  i°*7  the  average  May  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  i°'2  above  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1883.  An  excess  of  temperature  pre- 
vailed on  fifteen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other 
sixteen  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest 
day  of  the  month  was  the  nth,  when  the  mean  was  64° *0, 
and  shewed  an  excess  of  I2°*6  ;  the  coldest  day  was  the 
Slh,  when  the  mean  was  only  45°  *7,  and  4°*o  below  the 
average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  ten  days 
during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  only  0*9 
of  an  inch,  which  was  less  than  half  the  average  May 
rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  6*7  inches,  which  was 
2*1  inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period 
of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
482*1  hours  during  May,  and  183*7  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  almost 
corresponded  with  the  average  in  the  same  period  of  the 
five  preceding  years  1879-83.  South-westerly  winds 
prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  May,  while  from  the 
1 8th  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  wind  was  easterly. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt 
with  by  the  Registrar- General  in  his  Weekly  Return, 
which  have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight 
millions  and  three-quarters,  23,857  births  and  13,903 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
May  31.  The  birth-rate,  which  had  been  36*2  and 
34*8  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  rose  to 
35*5  durin^j  May,  and  slightly  exceeded  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  these 
twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest  birth- rates  last  month  were 
26-1  in  Brighton,  292  in  Halifax,  and  299  in  Plymouth; 
in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  42*2  in 
Cardiff,  42*6  in  Birkenhead,  and  46  8  in  Sunderland. 
The  birth-rate  last  month  in  London  was  34*2,  while  it 
averaged  36*6  per  1,000  in  the  twenty -seven  provincial 
towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  in  the  three  preceding  months  had  been  20*5, 
22 'O,  and  22-1  per  1,000,  declined  to  20*7  during  the  four 
weeks  of  May,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  these  towns 
in  the  corresponding  periods  c»f  the  two  preceding  years 
1882-83,  when  it  was  21  I  and  21*3  respectively.  The 
lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns  was 
i6*i  in  Brighton.  T!ic  ntcs  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in 
order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  :— Derby,  16 'O; 
Bristol,  16*7;  Birkenhead,  177;  Hull.  i8*o;  Salford,  19*2; 
London,  19*6;  Norwich,  196;  Huddersfield,  19*6; 
Sunderland,  20*1  ;  Bradford,  20  4 ;  Sheffield,  20*7 ; 
Leicester,  20*9  ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2I*I  ;  Birming- 
ham, 21*3;  Nottingham,  21*7;  Bolton,  27*1;  Wolver- 
hampton, 22*0  ;  Portsmouth,  22*5  ;  Cardiff,  22*9;  Leeds, 
23*3;  Halifax,  23*5;  Liverpool,  238;  Oldham,  24*6; 
Blackburn,  25-3;  Manchester,  25*6  i  Preston,  26*2;  and 
the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  27*1  in  Plymouth. 
While  the  death-rate  in  London  during  May,  as  abov«- 
stated,  did  not  exceed  19*6  per  1,000,  it  averaged  21  ^, 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towK\&,  T^^  ^V^'^^^^^^^ 
from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-ev^^N-^'^K^'^^^^^f^^h.  ^ 
weeks  of  May  included  2,089  T'^'^'^^^^^i^^^-^^ 
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172  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  146  from  '  fever '  (principally 
enteric),  131  from  small-pox,  and  91  from  diphtheria. 
These  2,089  deaths  wereeqaal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths,  and  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*11  per  1,000.  This 
zymotic  rate  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the  rate  in  the 
preceding  month,  but  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  death-rate  in 
London  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  during  May 
was  equal  to  3-55  per  1,000,  and  exceeded  the  average 
rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  zymotic  rate  ranged  from  0*9  in  Halifax,  and  1*0  in 
Brighton  and  in  Derby,  to  4*8  in  Liverpool,  4*9  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  5*6  in  Oldham.  Measles  caused  the  high 
zymotic  rates  in  Portsmouth  and  Oldham,  and  measles 
and  whooping-cough  in  Liverpool. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  faUl  zymotic  disease 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  May.  The  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease,  which  in  the  seven  previous 
months  had  steadily  increased  from  0*26  to  I'lo  per 
1,000,  declined  to  0*96  during  May,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  0*47  per  1,000.  In  London  the  death-rate 
from  whooping-cough  was  as  much  as  I  '27  per  1,000,  and 
was  nearly  twice  as  fatal  as  in  the  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  averaged  070  per  i,ood,  but  was  equal  to 
1*93  in  Liverpool,  and  2*27  in  Bolton.  The  death-rate 
from  measles,  which  had  been  0*46,  079,  and  0*96 
per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months,  was  0-94  during 
May.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease 
was  1*05  per  1,000,  and  showed  a  further  increase  upon 
that  recorded  in  recent  months.  In  the  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  0*85,  but  was  equal  to  as  much  as  2-65  in 
Portsmouth,  2*83  in  Wolverhampton,  294  in  Plymouth, 
and  5*10  in  Oldham.  The  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever, 
which  had  steadily  declined  from  0*84  to  0-47  in  the 
six  previous  months,  further  fell  to  0*40  during  May, 
and  was  lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  month  since 
April  1883.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  was  0*35  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*44 
in  the  provincial  towns,  and  w^as  equal  to  I -16  in  Leeds, 
and  1*39  in  Sheffield.  The  rate  of  mortality  from 
*  fever*  (principally  enteric  or  typhoid)  was  equal  to  0-22 
per  1,000,  and  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the  rate  in 
the  preceding  month,  and  was  considerably  below  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the 
two  previous  years.  In  London  the  fever  death-rate  last 
month  did  not  exceed  018  per  i,ODO  ;  it  averaged  0*22  in 
the  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  showed  the  largest 
excess  in  Portsmouth  and  Blackburn.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  diarrhoeal  diseases  was  below  the  average  of 
corresponding  months  in  recent  years.  The  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which  had  been  0*14 
and  0*15  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was  0'I4  during 
May;  this  disease  was  more  than  twice  as  fa^al  in  London 
as  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  it  cau'ted  during  last  month 
5  deaths  in  Portsmouth  and  in  Nottingham,  and  4  in 
Leeds  and  Cardiff.  During  the  four  weeks  of  May 
131  fatal  cases  of  small- pox  were  regi>tered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns ;  showing  a  further  increase  upon 
the  numbers  in  the  three  previous  months.  This  increase 
was  entirely  confined  to  London,  where  10:?  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  month.  Of  the  29  fatal  cases  in  the 
provincial  towns,  which  were  fewer  than  in  any  of  the  six 
preceding  months,  12  were  recorded  in  Liverpool,  7  in 
Sheffield,  4  in  Sunderland,  3  in  Hull,  i  in  Derby,  i  in 
.Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  I  in  Cardiff.  The  prevalence 
of  small-pox  in  London,,  judged  by  the  returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  showed  a  further  very 
considerable  increase.  The  number  of  sroall-pox  patients 
under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  in  the  three 
preceding  months  had  increased  from  41  to  502,  further 
rose  to  1,057  at  the  end  of  May,  and  exceeded  the 
number  at  any  period  since  July  1881.  The  average 
weekly  number  of^new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
which  in  the  two  previous  months  had  been  52  and  84, 
rose  during  May  to  246. 


The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  135  per  I,ooo  during 
May,  which  was  below  the  rates  recorded  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  recent  years.  The  rate  of  infant 
mortality  in  London  did  not  exceed  127  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  141  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  75  and  77  in  Brighton  and 
Birkenhead,  to  170  m  Halifax,  176  in  Blackburn,  and  187 
in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orgaas, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the  average 
during  May.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to 
these  diseases  in  London  averaged  284,  and  the  annnil 
death-rate  was  equal  to  37  per  1,000,  against  3*3  and  4*2 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1882  and  1883.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  in  Liverpool 
last  month  was  5*0  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  328  of  the  13,903  deaths  registered  in  tbe 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  Jour  weeks  of  May  were 
not  certified,  either  by  medical  practitioners  or  by  coro- 
ners. These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths,  and  showed  a  further  slight  decline 
from  the  proportions  in  the  two  previous  months.  The 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  I  *!  per  cent, 
in  London,  whereas  it  averaged  3*3  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  the  proportions 
ranged  from  o*o  and  0-4  in  Norwich  and  Portsmouth,  to 
5*3  in  Wolverhampton,  and  6*5  in  Oldham  and  in  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  May  was  equal  to  15*9  per  1,000,  against 
1 6 'O  and  17*2  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1882  and 
1883.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  31st  ult.,  60 
deaths  from  whooping-cough,  40  from  measles,  27  from 
diphtheria,  16  from  scarlet  fever,  15  from  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 13  from  small-pox,  and  9  from  *  fever '  were  recorded 
in  the  outer  ring.  These  180  deaths  from  the .  principal 
zymotic  diseases  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  2*2  per  1,000, 
which  corresponded  with  the  rales  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  fatality  of  whooping-cough  showed* 
decline,  while  that  of  diphtheria  considerably  increased. 
Measles  showed  an  excessive  prevalence  in  Bexley  sub- 
district,  diphtheria  in  Harrow  sub-district,  and  whooping- 
cough  in  West  Ham  sub-district.  Of  the  13  fatal  cases  of 
smal-pox  registered  in  the  outer  ring  during  the  four 
weeks  of  May,  lo  occurred  in  the  district  of  West  Ham, 
2  in  Edmonton,  and  i  in  Lleworth  sub-districts. 


The  main  drainage  works  at  Hendon  have  been  com- 
menced. They  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Pollard,  the 
engineer  of  the  local  board.  Seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  parish  is  brought  to  the  outfall  by  gravitation, 
and  the  other  eighth  has  to  bj  pumped.  The  surveyor's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  works  was  about 
31,911/.,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Foid 
and  Everett  for  31,000/. 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  have  selected  the  sites 
for  the  three  sets  of  baths  and  wash  houses  to  be  erected 
in  different  districts  of  the  city.  The  stipulated  ex- 
penditure on  each  of  these  buildings,  including  fittings,  is 
not  to  exceed  7,000/.  A  large  number  of  plans  were  sent 
in  to  the  committee  for  competition,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  W.  H.  Piclon,  of  Liverpool,  was  chuseo 
as  adjudicator  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans  sent 
in.  That  gentleman  has  awarded  the  premier  place,  for  the 
best  separate  designs  for  the  three  sites,  to  Messx&  Gibsoa 
&  Allan,  architects,  Newcastle,  who  will  accordingly  be 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  of  the  work. 
The  competitive  designs  were  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Northumberland  Hall,  and  excited  00a- 
siderable  interest. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  l  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  May  16,  the  President,  Dr.  T.  O. 
Dudheld,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  Osbom,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Southampton,  was  elected  an  extra  metropo- 
litan  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  deferred  making  any  report  on  the  question 
whether  places  where  fish,  fruit,  and  meat  pies  are  baked 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bakehouses  Act,  as  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Bethnal  Green  were  about  to  proceed 
against  the  occupiers  of  these  places  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  legal  decision. 

Dr.  James  Stevenson  then  referred  to  the  increased 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  metropolis,  and  stated  that 
he  had  recommended  that  the  public  vaccinator  should 
proceed  to  every  house  where  small-pox  occurred  with  a 
view  to  vaccinating  and  revaccinating  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  stated  that  he  had  just  recom- 
mended his  vestry  to  adopt  the  same  course.  There  was 
no  legal  provision  for  the  vaccination  of  persons  under 
these  circumstances  except  when  the  poor  law  medical 
officer  was  in  attendance  in  his  official  capacity  on  a 
person  suffering  from  small-pox  in  the  house  ;  he  was  then 
able  to  charge  for  such  vaccination.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  special  arrangements  to  be  made  with  the 
public  vaccinator  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Dr.  Hill  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system  would  be  that  the  vaccinatioa  would  be  properly 
performed,  and  referred  to  the  evidence  that  quality  of 
vaccination  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  protection 
against  small-pox. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  said  that  he  had  had  personal 
experience  of  the  power  of  vaccine  to  cause  the  small-pox 
virus  to  abort.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  at  Croydon,  before 
the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  was  compul- 
sory, there  was  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  place  ;  he 
visited  every  case,  and  on  one  occasion  felt  sick  and  faint 
in  the  patient's  room.  He  immediately  went  home  and 
revaccinated  himself.  The  vesicle  formed  in  due  course, 
but  on  the  eighth  day  he  was  surprised  by  a  pain  in  the 
back,  a  distinct  rigor,  and  general  malaise ;  there  was  per- 
spiration, but  no  eruption  or  other  signs  of  the  disease. 
On  the  tenth  day  he  was  perfectly  well  again.  He  con- 
sidered at  the  time  that  the  disease  was  effectually  over- 
taken and  extinguished  by  the  revaccination,  which  was 
twenty  years  after  a  former  operation. 

Dr.  Hill  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Sanitary  Supervision  of 
Bakehouses,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  Birming- 
ham. *    It  will  be  found  on  p.  580. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr. 
Alfred  Hill's  paper,  Dr.  Dudfield  referred  to  the  ad- 
vantages conferred  by  the  last  Act,  but  said  there  was 
still  much  need  for  the  registration  of  bakehouses  and  for 
their  regulation  under  by-laws.  Those  in  Kensington 
were  in  good  condition,  but  he  attributed  this  to  the  fact 
that  inspection  had  not  been  abandoned  during  the  time 
bakehouses  were  under  the  control  of  the  factories  inspector. 
^  Dr.  Bate  had  included  in  his  visits  places  where  meat 
pies  were  prepared,  and  had  found  them  in  a  very  dirty 
condition  ;  his  authority  had,  on  his  advice,  determined  to 
prosecute  the  occupiers,  and  one  case  would  be  heard 
shortly. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  was  finding  no  difficulty  in  abolish- 
ing water-closets  situated  in  bakehouses ;  he  believed 
much  good  would  come  of  the  Act,  but  was  of  opinion 
that  registration  and  regulation  under  by-laws  would  alone 
ensure  bakehouses  being  kept  as  they  should  be. 

Dr.  Comer  commented  on  the  need  for  excluding  em- 
ploy^ while  snflering  from  ill-health  :  he  had  not  infre- 
quently found  them  suffering  from  venereal  disease  while 
engaged  at  work.     He  «&ed  if  the  health  officers  of 


Birmingham  acted  under  any  municipal  law  to  compel 
notification  of  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  Simpson  said  that  bakehouses  in  Aberdeen  were  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  water-closets  were  often 
situated  within  them,  and  not  being  provided  with  a 
door,  the  bakehouse  was  practically  converted  into  a 
water-closet.  He  doubted  if  the  duty  of  inspecting  bake- 
houses could  be  deputed  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
to  anyone  else  ;  he  had  failed  to  get  meat-pie  bakehouses 
recognised  as  bakehouses. 

Mr.  Lovett  found  employes  in  bakehouses  to  be  clean  in 
their  habits  ;  he  had  no  difficulty  with  any  but  foreigners; 
Italians  were  especially  filthv  in  their  habits. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  thought  there  was  nee<l  for 
notification  of  existence  of  infectious  diseases  in  bake- 
houses as  well  as  in  milk  shops. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  reply,  stated  that  in  Birmingham  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  meat-pie  and  bread  bake- 
houses; there  was  no  compulsory  notification,  but  every 
medical  man  received  five  shillings  for  giving  notice.  The 
sick  were  removed  to  hospital  or  the  shop  closed  ;  there 
was  no  power  to  close  a  shop,  but  this  was  accomplished 
by  placing  a  man  opposite  the  shop  to  tell  every  one  about 
to  enter  that  there  was  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  it. 
Removal  to  hospital  was  usually  consented  to. 

Dr.  G.  Paddock  Bate  read  a  paper  on  the  '  Calculating 
Slide  Rule  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  Mensuration  and  Statistics,'  which  will  be  found 
at  page  582. 


ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE    IN   IRELAND. 

Sub-Section  of  Public  Health. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland 
(Dr.  Grimshaw),  President,  in  the  chair. 

Antiseptic  Experiments  in  a  Mortuary  Vault. 

Dr.  Cameron  read  a  paper  on  antiseptic  experiments  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Michan's  Church,  Dublin,  celebrated  for 
their  antiseptic  properties.  Bodies  dry  up  in  a  desiccated 
mass  rather  than  decompose  when  deposited  in  these  vaults. 
The  author  placed  an  infusion  of  melon  in  TyndalPs  tubes 
and,  having  submitted  both  to  a  high  and  prolonged  tem- 
perature so  as  to  sterilise  the  liquid,  he  placed  a  number 
of  them  in  a  vault  of  the  church,  which  seemed  to  possess 
the  jjreatest  antiseptic  properties.  The  tubes  were  depo- 
sited with  great  caution,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion 
the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
extremities  of  the  tubes  were  broken  by  means  of  hot 
forceps,  and  the  vault  was  kept  locked  up  for  six  weeks. 
They  were  then  removed  from  the  vault.  Seven  of  the 
tubes  presented  no  change,  but  in  the  remaining  five  there 
was  great  turbidity,  owing  to  the  development  of  myce- 
lium, &c.  In  the  case  of  the  liquid  kept  in  the  unbroken 
tubes  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
no  turbidity  was  noticed  in  their  contents.  On  nipping 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  of  those  kept  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  sound  ones  brought  from  the  mortuary  vaults,  turbidity 
set  in  under  forty-eight  hours.  The  author  did  not  venture 
to  draw  any  positive  conclusion  from  these  experiments, 
but  their  results  seem  to  show  that  the  preservation  of  the 
liquid  was  due  to  the  great  freedom  from  dust  which  he 
noticed  in  the  vault.  Tyndall  had  found  that  in  the 
higher  Alps  organic  infusions  remained  for  a  long  time 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  without  undergoing  decomposition, 
a  fact  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  the  air  at  great  altitudes 
from  dust,  which  of  course  included  germs  of  various  kinds. 

Dr.  Cosgrave  believed  the  temperature  of  the  vaults  was 
very  uniform,  and  there  being  no  floating  particles,  that 
might  prevent  the  vegetable  infusion  turning. 

Dr.  More  Madden  referred  to  the  famous  vaults  near 
Palermo,  where  two  miles  of  galleries  were  lined  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  monks.  The  sides  of  the  galleries  and  the 
dead  bodies,  which  were  in  a  state  of  desiocation*  were 
coated  with  dust.  Of  the  character  of  the  dust  he  knew 
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nothing,  but  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  galleries  were 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  air  and  also  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  galleries  were  excavated. 

Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  asked  whether  any  experiments  had 
been  made  in  places  selected  for  their  dryness  to  test  the 
question  of  dryness  as  a  factor.  The  temperature  being 
exceedingly  uniform  was  an  obvious  cause. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  asked  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vaults  of  St.  Michan's  had  a  dry  atmosphere?  Unless 
the  air  there  differed  from  that  of  other  subterranean 
excavations  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in  Dublin  he 
doubted  its  dryness. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  inquired  what  was  the  chemical  change ; 
whether  desiccation  or  saponification,  such  as  took  place  in 
bodies  preserved  in  bogs  and  other  places  ? 

The  President  said  there  was  but  one  opening  into  the 
vaults—by  a  heavy  iron  trap-door.  The  stone  in  the 
vaults  was  not  of  a  dry  character,  being  calp  limestone. 

Dr.  Cameron,  in  reply,  said  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
what  Dr.  Cosgrave  had  suggested,  that  the  effect  was  due 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  uniformity  of  the  tempera- 
ture, which  hardly  varied.  If  there  was  no  expansion  by 
an  increase  of  temperature,  or  no  contraction  by  a  fall  of 
temperature,  a  liquid  would  be  the  same  as  when  sealed. 
At  night  the  temperature  must  have  fallen  a  little,  and 
some  little  movement  of  air  have  taken  place.  But,  even 
taking  that  view,  it  was  the  absence  of  dust  that  caused 
the  preservation  of  the  contents  of  the  tube.  Seven  tubes 
remained  perfectly  clear,  and  five  became  turbid.  The 
air  and  dust  must  have  got  into  the  latter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  vaults  were  dry.  When  vaults  were  not  dry, 
moulds  made  their  appearance,  as  at  present  in  the  vaults 
of  the  new  markets.  He  had  often  heard  the  antiseptic 
properties  ascribed  to  a  peaty  bottom.  No  doubt  in 
Christ  Church  Place  and  High  Street,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  houses  were  built  on  piles,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  peat  bogs.  But  that  was  not  the  case  with 
Church  Street,  where  there  was  30  feet  deep  of  limestone 
gravel.  The  dryness  and  absence  of  dust  were  factors  in 
the  preservation  of  the  bodies.  In  the  vaults  of  St. 
Michan*s,  which  were  10  feet  below  the  surface,  he  could 
see  the  sunbeam  enter  a  little,  but  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  anything  like  the  usual  amount  of  dancing  particles  in 
it.  He  was  struck  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  dust, 
none  resting  on  the  cofhns. 

The  President  hoped  Dr.  Cameron  would  continue  his 
experiments. 


DRAIN   VENTILATION. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hubert,  sanitary  engineer,  lately  delivered  a 
free  lecture  on  this  subject  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Cardiff.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  presided,  in  introducing 
Mr.  Hubert,  said  that  only  that  day  he  had  discovered  in 
he  house  of  a  patient  of  his  the  lavatory  and  the  urinal 
attached  to  the  billiard-room,  communicating  direct  with 
the  drains.  He  thought  the  Corporation  had  a  by-law  to 
the  effect  that  the  waste  from  places  of  that  kind  should 
be  ventilated  outside  the  house.  Only  a  month  ago  he 
attended  the  wife  of  a  well-known  Corporation  official, 
whose  serious  illness,  in*  his  opinion,  was  caused  by  de- 
fective drainage  and  bad  workmanship  in  a  building 
recently  erected  at  the  expense  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Hubert  then  commenced  his 
lecture,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  description 
of  the  Banner  system  of  drain  ventilation,  which  he  said 
had  created  a  new  era  in  sanitary  science.  By  this  system, 
which  could  be  easily  applied  to  any  house,  all  the  drains 
and  soil-pipes — instead  of  alwa3rs  being  full  of  sewer 
gases — were  kept  clear.  The  house  drains  were,  in  the 
first  place,  securely  trapped  against  the  sewers  and  cess- 
pools ;  and  then  a  current  of  air  was  made  to  pass  through 
them,  which  prevented  the  formation  of  sewer  gas.  The 
air  was  admitted  on  a  low  level,  and  drawn  through  the 
pipes  by  the  action  of  an  exhaust  ventilator  fixed  on  the 
top  of  a  pipe  above  the  chinmey  ;  or  the  system  might  be 


reversed,  and  the  higher  point  made  the  inlet  and  the 
other  one  the  outlet.  Mr.  Hubert  stated  that  the  water- 
traps  which  were  so  extensively  used  afforded  alone  no 
protection  whatever  against  sewer  gas ;  and  he  strooglj 
condemned  all  the  various  forms,  especially  the  'Bell' 
trap  and  *  D '  trap.  The  system  was  fully  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  models,  and  Mr.  Hubert  also  showed  various 
forms  of  water-closets,  and  explained  their  constmctioo 
and  working.  He  declined  to  say  which  was  the  best 
form  ;  but  said  the  great  essential  with  all  of  them  was  a 
good  volume  of  water,  discharged  with  sufficient  force  and 
suddenness  to  thoroughly  cleanse  them.  Answering  a 
number  of  questions,  the  lecturer  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  Dr.  Paine  in  recommending  that  the  main  seweis  of 
the  town  should  not  be  ventilated  by  gratings  in  the 
street,  but  by  pipes  carried  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  acconkd 
to  Mr.  Hubert, 


THE  HEALTH  OF   IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in 
Ireland,  which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  the  fKts 
relating  to  marriages  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1883,  and 
those  relating  to  births  and  deaths  for  the  first  or 
winter  quarter  of  this  year.  The  marriage-rate  exceeded 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  while  the  birth  and  death-rates  weit 
below  their  respective  averages  for  the  same  quarter  of 
recent  years.  The  returns  of  pauperism  for  the  quarter, 
compared  with  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  show  a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  indoor  and 
of  outdoor  paupers,  though  the  number  of  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  outdoor  relief  considerably  exceeded  the  average. 
The  births  registered  during  the  three  months  ending 
March  31  last  were  29,964«  which  were  equal  to  an  annnai 
rate  of  24*2  per  1,000  of  the  population,  estimated  at 
4,952,895 ;  this  rate  was  17  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  five  years  1879-83,  and 
1*2  below  the  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1883.  In  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland  the  birth-rates  were  22*6  in 
Connaught,  22*9  in  Ulster,  22*9  in  Munster,  and  24*1  in 
Leinster. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  deaths  r^risteied 
in  Ireland  were  24, 149,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  19*5 
per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  which  was  as  much 
as  3*2  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  five  years  1879-83,  and  lower  than  that  recorded  in 
the  first  three  months  of  any  year  since  1874.  This  voy 
low  death-rate  was  principally  due  to  the  exceptional 
mildness  of  the  season,  the  meteorological  conditions  of 
which  were  particularly  favourable  to  the  public  healdL 
In  Leinster  the  death-rate  last  quarter  was  21-6  per  l,0CA 
in  Munster  18*3,  in  Ulster  i8'6,  and  in  Connaught  i$*a 

The  24,149  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  tbe 
quarter  under  notice  included  1,860  which  were  r^ned 
to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  507  resulted 
from  whooping-cough,  434  from  'fever'  (principal^ 
enteric),  320  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  313  from  soiriet 
fever,  201  from  measles,  83  from  diphtheria,  and  not  one 
from  small-pox.  These  1,860  deaths  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  i'5per  1,000,  which  was  0*5  per  i,ooo 
below  the  rate  from  these  diseases  in  England  and  Walo 
during  the  same  period.  In  the  aggr^ate  the  death-iate 
from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  Ireland  last  quarter 
was  below  that  recorded  in  the  correspondii^  quarter  of 
1883,  and  compares  favourably  with  that  returned  in  any 
recent  quarter ;  although  whooping-cough  showed  inaeaied 
prevalence,  and  was  more  fatal  than  in  any  quarter  siaoe 
1880.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  showed  a  marked 
decline,  and  was  lower  than  in  any  quarter  since  the  thiid 
of  1882.  The  deaths  from  measles,  however,  whidi  had 
been  126  and  142  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1883,  fnrtber 
increased  to  201 ;  this  disease  was  most  prevalent  ii 
Connaught. 
The  return,  as  usual,  contains  an  important  table  lebtiiV 
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to  the  mortality  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts. 
In  the  forty-eight  urban  sanitary  districts  (including 
Dublin),  comprising  a  population  of  rather  more  than  a 
million  persons,  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
last  quarter  was  257,  and  the  zymotic  rate  2*6  per  1,000  ; 
in  the  rural  sanitary  districts,  comprising  a  population 
somewhat  exceeding  four  millions,  the  death-rate  did  not 
exceed  16*9  per  1,000,  and  the  zymotic  rate  was  only  I'l. 
In  Dublin,  consisting  of  nine  urban  districts,  and  having 
an  estimated  population  of  351,014  persons,  the  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  was  26*9,  and  the  zymotic  rate  2*2 
per  1,000.  In  London  these  rates  were  last  quarter  20*4 
and  27,  and  in  Edinburgh  20*5  and  3*6  per  1,000  re- 
spectively. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Irish  seaports  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1884  was  9,255,  being  4,144  less  than 
the  number  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1883,  and  803 
below  the  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  ten  years 
1874-83.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
number  of  emigrants  of  Irish  origin  who  left  the  various 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  emigration  officers 
are  stationed,  which  had  been  11,159  and  9,510  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1882  and  1883,  further  declined  to  7,792  in 
the  three  months  ending  March  31  last. 

THE   ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  association  took  place  at 
the  Holbom  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  June  7,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chad  wick,  C.B.,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  the 
chair.  Amongst  the  visitors  were  Lord  Fortescue,  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  Baron  Liebhaber,  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C.  B.  The  dinner  was  very  numerously 
attended  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  association, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  being  present.  In 
proposing  the  toasts  of  the  Queen  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  the  chairman  laid  special  stress  upon 
the  attention  which  both  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  bestowed  upon  sanitary  matters  in  connection 
with  their  respective  estates  at  Osborne  and  Sandringham, 
observing  that  the  Prince  had  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
a  pure  and  soft  supply  of  water  at  Sandringham,  which 
was  now  of  the  highest  purity  as  a  beverage,  and  saved 
the  cottagers*  tea  and  soap.  This  supply  of  soft  water, 
Mr.  Chadwick  stated,  was  what  the  whole  supply  of 
London  might  be,  under  unity,  and  might  be  delivered  at 
the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  farthing  per  head  for 
32  gallons  per  diem. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
chairman  took  occasion  to  note  what  sanitation  had  done 
for  the  Army,  pointing  out  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  death-rate  had  been  reduced 
from  18  to  8  per  1,000,  and  that,  by  the  diminution, 
ui>wards  of  4,000  beds  were  saved,  which,  under  the  old 
military  and  curative  service,  would  have  been  required  to 
be  occupied.  In  India  alone,  recent  accounts  showed  that, 
during  the  last  decade,  there  had  been  a  saving  of  40,000 
of  force  in  sickness  and  deaths,  and  of  more  than  five 
millions  in  money.  Germany  had  made  even  greater 
strides  in  sanitary  science,  and  had  reduced  the  death-rate 
of  her  army  to  5  in  1,000,  against  10  in  1,000  in  the 
French  army.  The  Navy,  the  chairman  remarked,  was, 
with  its  death-rate  of  4J  in  1,000,  in  advance  of  the  Army 
with  more  yet  to  do,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  rate 
should  not  be  brought  up  to  that  of  a  prison,  namely,  to 
3  in  1,000  from  spontaneous  disease. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  responded,  and  fully 
endorsed  all  that  the  chairman  had  said  with  reference  to 
the  Army. 

The  toast  of  the  evening — •The  Association  * — was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  said  that  necessity  had 
brought  the  association  into  existence,  and  that  he  regarded 
the  movement  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  \mA  ever 
taken  place  in  the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  conclading 


his  speech  by  passing  a  high  eulc^ium  upon  the  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  sanitation  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  reply,  stated  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  to  retrieve  the  neglect  of  past  years  was 
to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  widely  prevalent  . 
ignorance  as  to  the  cost  of  preventable  disease.  Taking 
the  metropolis  as  an  instance,  he  confidently  estimated, 
from  what  had  been  done  by  sanitation  in  urban  districts 
elsewhere,  and  from  what  had  been  done  in  sub-districts 
within  itself,  that  a  deduction  might  be  made  in  the 
present  death-rate  of  5  per  1,000.  This  would  effect  a 
saving  for  the  4,000,000  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  20,000  lives  annually,  and  a  saving  in  money  for 
excessive  funerals,  and  for  labour  lost  to  the  adults  by 
excessive  sickness,  of  700,000/.  per  annum.  This 
sum,  capitalised  at  thirty  years*  purchase  would  give 
21,000,000/.  sterling,  or  50/.  per  house,  enough  under  a 
competent  administration  to  pay  for  the  chief  primary  works 
required  for  prevention.  All  over  the  United  Kingdom 
the  losses  from  preventable  disease  were  not  less  than 
25,000,000/.  per  annum,  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rates.  During  the  last  decade  the  Registrar-General 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  important  reduction  of  the 
death-rate,  and  a  saving  of  nearly  400,000  lives,  which 
must  have  been  attended  by  a  saving  of  upwards  of 
4,000,000/.  in  England  and  Wales.  This  saving  must 
have  been  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  services  of  the 
1,700  inspectors,  imperfect  as  their  services  were.  With 
more  full  attributions  a  larger  economy  might  be  antici- 
pated. In  sanitation  they  n^ed  no  pity,  no  benevolence. 
The  sanitary  inspector  was  the  executive  hand  of  the 
devising  head,  the  health  officer  of  the  sanitary  engineer 
himself.  He  had  to  test  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of 
houses,  and  to  see  to  the  proper  action  of  sanitary 
appliances,  and  for  such  services  good  judgment  and 
much  skill  was  required.  In  sanitation,  in  unpaid,  as 
well  as  in  paid,  service,  nothing  was  so  wasteful  as 
ignorance  and  incompetency.  It  was  due  to  the  Sanitary 
Service  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  position,  now 
accorded  to  the  majority  of  the  officers  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  permanence  in  office  during  good 
behaviour,  and  of  security  against  the  adverse  interests  to 
which  they  must  be,  at  times,  more  exposed  than  other 
officers.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  often  had 
to  see  and  deal  with  evils  individually,  and  he  considered 
it  important  and  fair  that  they  should  make  their  indi- 
vidual reports  for  the  information  of  the  local  authorities 
under  whom  they  served,  and  for  the  public 

Amongt  the  other  toasts  were  *  The  Visitors,'  proposed 
by  Mr.  W.  Rains,  and  responded  to  by  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Lord  Fortescue ;  and  •  The  Executive,* 
proposed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  and  replied  to 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram  and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
S.  C.  L^g,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  organising 
so  unusually  successful  a  gathering. 


Bedridden  for  Nearly  Half  a  Century. — 
A  few  days  ago,  Ellen  Rogers,  aged  76,  who  had  been 
l>edridden  for  nearly  fifty  years,  died  in  Southall's 
Buildings,  Willow  Street.  About  the  time  above-men- 
tioned the  deceased  took  to  her  bed  on  feeling  unwell. 
She  was  kindly  treated  by  the  benevolent,  and  when  con- 
valescent had  no  desire  to  get  up,  and  there  she  remained 
until  at  last  she  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  bed  is  said  to 
have  rotted  away,  sinking  dov^Ti  to  the  floor  with  her.  She 
had  received  parish  pay  for  many  years,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  her  by  a  neighbour.  The  stench  of  the  place  was 
unbearable,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  body,  mice  and 
other  vermin,  that  had  taken  refuge  under  where  the 
deceased  lay,  were  creeping  about.  The  q^uestions 
naturally  arise  how  was  it  that  the  local  authonties  re- 
mained passive  all  that  time,  for  the  poor  creatare 
must  have  been  of  feeble  mind,  and  as  such,  shoald 
have  been  removed  and  kindly  tended  ;  what  were  the 
neighbours  about  to  allow  such  a  state  of  things  in 
their  very  midst ;  and  where  was  the  sanitary  inq>ector  ?  • 
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ENGLISH. 
521.    (1884.)    Improvements  in   Water-Closets  : 
W.   H.    Berwick,   Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     [4^/.]— The 


FtC.  I 


water-closet  is    constructed    contiguous  to   the  external 
wall   of  the  house,   of  glazed  earthenware  with  flushing 
arrangements  by  water  as  usual.     The  water  so  admitted 
moves  a  flap  valve  outside  the  house  afterwards  described. 
The  pan  is  fixed  in  position  and  the  pipe  leading  from  it  to 
the  waste  being  prefetably  made  in   one  piece  with  the 
pan,  is  inclined  upwards  so  as  that  it  forms  a  trap  between 
the  pan  and  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  sealed  by  contained 
water.     Outside  the  house  the  end  of  this  waste  pipe  is 
scaled  to  a  tube  projecting  downwards  in  a  box ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  there  is  a  flat  plate  of  earthenware  or 
glass  and  an  India-rubber  washer  at  the  junction  of  the 
tube  and  plate.     This  plate  is  ordinarily  kept  in  contact 
with  the  pipe  end  or  the  India-rubber  washer  by  a  balance 
weight  or  spring,  the  weight  or  force  of  which  is  such  as  to 
be  overcome  by  a  flush  of  water.     The  plate  is  hung  on  an 
arm  or  arms,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  on  a  pivot,  or 
pair  of  pivots,  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
The  pipe  so  closed  is  prolonged  upwards  so  as  to  form  an 
air-pipe  above  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  house  ;  but,  in 
addition,   a  second  air-pipe   is  provided  for    sewer  gas 
parallel  to  that  last  described,  and  also  reaching  to  above 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and   which  pipe  is  always  open. 
Below  is  provided  a  pipe  trapped  with  an   S   ^^^?  ^^  *"y 
convenient  part  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the  drain.     Fig.  I 
is  a  vertical  section  of  the  whole  arrangement.     Fig.  2  is  a 
section  on  the  line,  a  b,     a  a  represents  the  pan  and  its 
pipe,  B ;  the  flap  in  two  views,  c,   the  box  in  which  the 
flap  works,  D,  the  arm  of  the  flap,  and  K   the  pivots  on 
which  it  moves,  F,  the  air-pipe  from  the  closet-pipe,  and 
G,  the  air-pipe  for  sewer  gas,  11,   the    trap  on  the  drain- 
pipes, and  J,  the  waste  pipe  itself.    The  level  of  the  water 
in  the  traps  is  indicated  by  shaded  lines. 

3,480.    (1883.)     Apparatus    for    the  Reception 
AND  Removal  of  House  and  Street  Refuse  :  \V.  K. 


^ 


FIG.l. 


Sedgwick,  Surbiton,   Surrey. 
•iiu  of  two  boxes  one  within 


FlCJi- 


having  a  hinged  lid  attached  thereto,  the  inner  box  is  con- 
tained entirely  within  the  outer  box,  and  can  readily  be 
removed  therefrom  and  replaced.  The  inner  box  b 
exactly  square  on  plan,  and  fits  the  outer  box  side 
for  side  in  every  way,  thereby  removing  any  posibility 
which  might  otherwise  arise  of  the  same  being  temporarily 
jammed  or  fixed  within  the  outer  box  by  careless  re- 
placement; the  whole  can  be  made  of  any  suitable  material, 
and  of  any  dimensions  which  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  premises  to  which  the 
orderly  bin  may  be  specially  applied.  The  outer  box  ii 
hereinafter  termed  the  shell,  and  the  inner  box  the  bin. 
Fig.  I  shows  the  apparatus  complete,  with  the  bin  inside; 
and  fig.  2  shows  a  section  with  the  lid  optn  and  the  Ua 
half  taken  out.  The  shell  A  is  intended  to  be  fixed  in 
the  public  footpaths,  pavements,  or  approaches  to  any 
buildings  of  any  description  for  which  the  orderly  bin  may 
be  required  within  the  inner  line  of  kerb  :  thus  aflfording 
it  effectual  protection  against  the  impact  of  vehicles,  and 
sunk  in  the  ground  with  the  top  surface  of  the  lid,  which 
is  checkered  flush  with  the  pavement  and  kerb. 

3,512.  (1883.)  Water-closets:  £.  &  A.  £.  Gil- 
bert, Dundee,  N.B.  [d</.]  —  This  invention,  which 
relates  to  improvements  connected  with  water-closets,  has 
reference  to  a  mode  of  constructing  the  seats  thereof,  so 
as  to  promote  cleanliness  and  comfort  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  person  into  contact  with  the 
usual  wood  framework,  and  as  a  consequence  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  contagion  which  is  daily  encountered  in  hotels, 
railway  stations,  and  other  public  places.  In  carrying  oat 
the  invention,   the    basin   (with    the    necessary  flnsluDg 


[6^.]— The  invention  con- 
the  other,  the  outer  box 


apparatus)  is  sunk  into  the  floor  so  that  its  top  edge  maj 
be  on  a  level  with  th^  floor  or  platform,  or  the  basin  mij 
project  above  such  floor  or  platform  as  may  be  dc«red. 
In  front  of  the  basin,  and  at  an  angle  in  a  forward 
direction,  is  placed  a  shield  or  open  funnel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  water  and  for  its  conveyance  into  the  basin.  From 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  or  from  a  framework 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  is  suspended  by  a  hii^  a 
pair  of  arms  in  the  shape  of  horns  or  of  a  horse^oe, 
which  can  either  be  used  as  a  seat  or  can  be  lifted  back 
against  the  wall,  leaving  the  visitor  to  the  closet  perfectly 
free  and  independent  of  all  risk  of  contagion  from  a  pR- 
vious  visitor.  The  hornlike  seat  is  made  of  wood,  aad 
fixed  to  a  metal  frame,  which  is  hinged  or  pivoted  to  the 
fixed  framework  or  wall. 
3,740.  (1883.)  Apparatus  connected  WITH  Wat»- 

CLOSETS  :  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,   BrIGHOUSE,  YORKSUIU. 

Fig.  I  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  certain  fMirts  of  the 
apparatus,  and  fig.  2  is  another  section.  A  is  a  pipe,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  connected  to  a  water-closet  basia. 
whilst  its  lower  end  is  connected  to  or  in  comaia- 
nicaiion  wiih  a  box  or  chamber,  B,  cast  with  or 
otherwise  connected  to  the  main  discharge-pipe  C, 
which  is  in  communication  with  the  drain  or  sever. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  A  entaisc 
the  chamber  B,  is  provided  with  a  hinged  flap  or  trafs  ^ 
and  that  the  opening  from  the  chamtor,  B,  to  the  tf* 
discharge  pipe,  c,  is  also  provided  with  a  hinged  flap  tf  . 
trap,  E,  both  of  which  traps  are  so  hinged  that  when  At 
water-closet  basin  is  flushed  theprcs^iire  UmMfwillctfi* 
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the  said  traps  to  yield  upon  their  hinges  and  open,  allow- 
ing the  matter  to  escape  freely,  but  as  soon  as  the  flushing 
has  ceased  the  traps  are  heavy  enough  to  close  again, 
suitable  packing  being  placed  at  the  closing  parts  of  the 


rice 


traps  so  as  to  make  them  as  far  as  possible  air-tight.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  when  noxious  gases  pass  from  a 
drain  or  sewer  up  the  pipe,  c,  that  they  cannot  easily  enter 
into  the  pipe.  A,  to  the  closet  basin,  as  the  hinged  trap,  E, 
will  be  closed,  but  in  the  actual  working  of  such  things  it 
is  found  that  gases  do  escape  through  the  sides  of  hinged 
traps.  A  chamber,  B,  is  therefore  formed,  and  another 
trap,  D,  but  in  addition  to  these  traps  a  ventilator,  F,  is 
placed  at  a  point  or  position  between  the  two  traps  ;  so 
that  when  gases  pass  through  the'  sides  of  the  trap,  E, 
they  enter  the  chamber,  and  pass  out  through  the  venti- 
lator, F,  into  the  atmosphere,  making  it  impossible  for 
gases  to  pass  the  second  trap,  D,  to  the  pipe,  A,  and  for- 
ward to  the  basin. 

3,760.  (1883.)  Automatic  Flushing  and  Anti- 
septic Tank  :  F.  I.  Austin,  Sanitary  Engineer, 
London.     [6(/.]~This  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary 
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cbtem,  in  or  near  the  centre  and  running  up  through  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  outflow  pipe  for  discharging  the 
cistern.  Over  the  outflow  pipe  and  extending  from  about 
an  inch  or  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is 
another  pipe  closed  at  the  top  and  covering  the  other  like 
a  cap  or  inverted  tumbler,  leaving  a  clear  space  round  the 
exterior  of  the  inner  pipe  and  over  the  top  of  it  about  an 
inch  or  thereabouts  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
tank  or  cistern  to  be  discharged.  The  water  supply  comes 
from  the  main  or  other  service  in  the  usual  way  by  means 
of  a  ball  valve  and  regulating  tap  which  work  as  follows  : — 
The  tap  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  fill  the  cistern  to  a 
certain  given  line  or  height  therein  up  to  and  on  a  level 
with  the  mouth  of  the  outflow  pipe  at  regular  periods  of 
time,  say,  three,  six,  or  twelve  times  a  day,  or  more 
frequently  if  required.  When  the  water  in  the  tank 
reaches  the  given  line,  the  ball  cock  is  thereby  raised 
which  further  opens  the  valve  and  allows  the  water  to  rush 
into  the  cistern  very  rapidly  until  it  rises  over  the  cap 
aforesaid,  whereupon  the  effect  of  a  syphon  is  caused,  and 
the  contents  of  the  cistern  are  at  once  rapidly  discharged 
down  the  outflow  pipe.  He  also  fixes  over  or  within  the 
aforesaid  cistern,  a  tank  containing  disinfecting  fluid  with 
a  ball  Talve  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  by  means  of  this 
ball  tap  operating  within  the  larger  water  cistern  or  tank. 


the  valve  is  automatically  opened  simultaneously  with  the 
rapid  discharge  of  the  water  into  the  cistern  as  before 
mentioned,  and  the  contents  thereof  coloured  or 
deodorised. 

3913.  (1884.)  Improved  Double  Syphon  for 
Flushing  Water-closets,  Drains,  and  Sewers  : 
W.  Devoll,  Engineer,  Erdington,  Birmingham.    [4^.] — 


The  action  is  as  follows.  The  cistern  having  been  filled 
by  the  ball  valve,  the  water  now  rises  in  the  air-vessel 
until  it  reaches  the  edges  of  the  blades  or  discs,  e  e,  and 
confines  the  air  underneath  them,  thus  forming  additional 
air-vessels  round  the  interior  of  the  air-vessel,  d.  The 
air  thus  compressed  underneath  the  blades  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  cistern  keeps  back  the  bulk  of  the 
water  tending  to  rise  in  the  air-vessel.  By  making  the 
air-vessel,  D,  of  the  shape  shown  on  the  drawing,  a  greater 
area  is  obtained  in  the  crown  or  upper  part  than  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  quantity  of  air  compressed  in  the  crown 
prevents  any  water  that  has  passed  through  the  holes  in 
the  centre  of  the  blades  from  rising  to  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
B,  as  long  as  the  vessel  remains  at  rest.  The  cistern  being 
now  full,  if  the  lever,  K,  be  pulled  down  by  means  of  the 
chain,  the  air-vessel  will  be  raised  a  short  distance,  and 
the  air  within  being  thus  removed  farther  from  the  water, 
allows  the  water  to  rise  to  and  run  down  the  pipe,  B.  The 
air  having  now  been  withdrawn  from  the  air-vessels  by 
means  of  the  water  rushing  down  the  pipe,  B,  a  syphon 
action  is  thereby  formed  by  the  pipe,  B,  and  the  air-vessel. 
The  water  from  this  syphon  falls  into  and  passes  through 
the  pipe,  c,  until  it  reaches  the  junction,  g,  when  it 
rushes  down  the  fall-pipe,  H,  and  this  water  by  its  descent 
draws  off  the  air  in  the  other  syphon-pipe,  F,  and  imme- 
diately sets  it  in  motion.  Both  the  syphons  now  continue 
to  draw  together  from  the  cistern  and  pass  their  water  into 
the  one  fall-pipe,  H,  until  the  cistern  is  empty,  thereby 
giving  a  greater  and  more  rapid  flush  than  can  be  obtained 
from  a  single  syphon.  After  the  two  syphons  have  ceased 
running,  water  will  still  remain  in  the  elbow  of  the  pipe, 
c,  the  fall  or  dip  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  form  a  trap,  or  pipe  full  of  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  instantly  charging  the  other  syphon,  F,  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

4305.    (1883.)    Improvements  in  a  Water-closet  : 
A.   Emanuel,   Sanitary  Engineer,  London.    [^,\ 


FIG. I 


PICE 


This  invention  consists  of  improvements  in  a  water-closet, 

s  described  in  the  drawing  annexed.    In  the  first  place 

or  the  addition  of  a  flushing  rim  mariced  c  aod  lecondlf^ 
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for  connecting  the  trap  to  basin  of  closet.  The  trap,  B,  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  round  to  different  angles, 
so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  the  soil-pipe.  The  basin  is  con- 
nected with  trap  by  flanges  and  bolts  fitted  in  slotted  holes 
marked  D.  A  is  the  closet  basin,  B  b  the  trap,  c  is  the 
flushing  rim,  D  arc  the  slots,  E  is  the  outlet  of  trap. 


AMERICAN. 
287,413.     Sewer-Trap.    Jacob  Bodine,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.     Filed  March  8,  1883.— C/«>«.— i.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  shell,  the  inlet  thereto,  a  partition,  an  automatic 


valve  loosely  supported  in  said  partition  and  normally 
closing  the  inlet,  and  a  guide  for  said  valve,  substantially 
as  shown  and  described.  2.  The  combination  of  the 
shell  A,  inlet  F,  outlet  G,  and  an  automatic  valve  supported 
loosely  in  said  shell  and  provided  with  a  dam,  substantially 
as  shown  and  described.  3.  The  combination  of  the  shell 
A,  inlet  F,  outlet  g,  partition  D,  automatic  valve  B, 
guide  E. 

287,427.     Spigot.     George  W.    Evans,  Baltimore, 
Md.     Filed  Feb.  9,  1883.— C/a/w. — i.  In  a  spigot  of  the 


described  class,  the  combination  of  the  spigot-tube  A, 
having  tapering  barrel  B,  provided  with  female  threaded 
tubular  neck  D,  with  the  turn-plug  c,  the  screw -threaded 
plug  E,  having  milled  head  F,  and  the  button  G,  having 
cylindrical  concave  inner  end. 

287,510.    Plumber's  Trap.     Fredk.  N.  Du  Bois, 
New  York,    N.Y.     Filed   April  6,    1882.     Claim,  —  A 


plumber's  trap  of  seamless  soft  metal  constructed  with  a 
series  of  seals  or  dips,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

290,608.  Sewer-trap.  Louis  A.  Pellier,  San 
Jos^,  Cal.     Filed  June  30,  1883. 

Claim, — I.  The  combination  of  the  upright  T-l>ranch, 
the  outlet  and  ventilating  pipes,  the  U'l>end,  and  the  np- 
right  pipe  constituting  the  inlet-leg  of  the  syphon,  sub- 
stantially as  described.    2.  The  combination,  with  the 


sewer-trap  and  the  sole  inlet-pipe  thereof,  of  a  stop-a 
adapted  to  be  turned  by  hand  in  the  said  sole  inlet,  ao 


to  cut  off  at  will  all  connection  with  the  trap,  substantia 
as  described.  3.  The  combination  of  the  ventiltti 
syphon-trap  and  the  sole  inlet  thereof  with  a  stop-a 
adapted  to  be  turned  by  hand  in  said  sole  inlet,  s 
stantially  as  described. 

291,189.  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-close 
JAS.  E.  BoVLE,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Filed  March  12,  i« 
This  is  a  flushing  apparatus  for  water-closets,  consisting 


a  reservoir-tank,  a  flushing-chamber  adapted  to  be  fill 
therefrom,  a  valve  controlling  the  admission  of  water  frc 
snid  tank  to  said  chamber,  a  suction-injector  arrai^ 
beneath  the  outlet  from  said  chamber,  a  flushing-pi; 
leading  from  said  injector,  and  a  suction  or  air-pipe  ox 
municating  with  said  injector,  all  combined  and  arrang 
substantially  as  set  forth,  whereby  the  water  in  escapii 
from  said  chamber  into  the  flushing-pipe  traverses  sa 
injector,  and  sucks  the  air  from  said  suction-pipe.  TI 
combination  of  a  reservoir-tank,  a  flushing-chambeit 
valve  controlling  the  admission  of  water  from  said  tink^ 
said  chamber,  a  suction-pipe  terminating  at  the  upper  pi 
of  said  chamber,  an  injector  beneath  the  outlet  from  m 
chamber,  a  flushing-pipe  leading  downward  from  sud  J 
jector,  and  a  suction-passage  afibrding  commimicatioo  Mj 
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said  injector  to  said  suction-pipe,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purposes  set  forth.  A  flushing  apparatus  for  water- 
closets,  consisting  of  a  reservoir-tank,  a  flushing-chamber, 
a  valve  controlling  the  admission  of  water  from  said  tank 
to  said  chamber,  a  suction-injector  beneath  the  outlet  from 
said  chamber,  a  flushing-pipe  leading  downward  from  said 
injector,  a  suction  or  air-pipe  opening  into  the  upper  part 
of  said  chamber,  and  a  suction- passage  extending  from  said 
pipe  to  said  injector,  whereby  the  passage  of  water  through 
said  injector  into  the  flushing-pipe  will  develop  a  suction 
in  said  suction-passage  and  suclion-pipe,  in  combination 
with  means,  substantially  as  described,  for  admitting  air  to 
said  suction-passage  or  pipe,  and  so  breaking  the  vacuum 
therein  before  all  the  water  has  escaped  from  the  chamber, 
whereby  an  afterwash  is  secured,  all  combined  and 
arranged  to  operate  substantially  as  set  forth. 


The  Prudhoe  district  of  the  Hexham  Union  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  has  recently  suffered  much  from  want 
of  water  ;  the  meclical  officer  reported  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  authority  that  cases  of  enteric  and  typhoid  fever  had 
occurred  at  Elihingham,  the  cause  of  which  was  evidently 
due  to  want  of  water.  An  application  had  been  made  to 
the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company  to  supply 
the  Mikley  and  HuUyards  district  with  water,  but  the 
•  company  had  declined  to  incur  the  necessary  expense. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  water  company  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  also  to  suggest  that  Prudhoe  be  formed 
into  a  district  local  board  district.  The  chairman  con- 
sidered that  the  requirements  of  that  district  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  sanitary  inspector. 

Herbert  Spencer  on  Building  Laws.— This  philo- 
sopher writes  as  follows  in  the  American  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  May  :— From  these  law-produced  mischiefs, 
which  were  great  a  generation  ago,  and  have  since  been 
increasing,  let  us  pass  to  more  recent  law-produced  mis- 
chiefs. The  misery,  the  disease,  the  mortality  in 
•  rookeries,*  made  continually  worse  by  artificial  impedi- 
ments to  the  increase  of  fourth-rate  houses,  and  by  the 
necessitated  greater  crowding  of  those  which  existed, 
having  become  a  scandal.  Government  was  invoked  to 
remove  the  evil.  It  responded  by  Artisans*  Dwellings 
Acts  ;  giving  to  local  authorities  powers  to  pull  down  bad 
houses  and  provide  for  the  building  of  good  ones.  What 
have  been  the  results  ?  A  summary  of  the  operations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  dated  December  21, 
1883,  shows  that  up  to  last  September  it  had,  at  a  cost  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  to  ratepayers,  unhoused  21,000 
persons  and  provided  houses  for  12,000— the  remaining 
9,000  to  be  hereafter  provided  for,  being,  meanwhile,  left 
houseless.  This  is  not  all.  Another  local  lieutenant  of 
the  Government,  the  Corporation  of  London,  working  on 
the  same  lines,  has  cleared  four  spaces,  amounting  to 
several  acres ;  but  has  unhappily  failed  to  get  them 
covered  with  the  substituted  houses  needed,  and  has  thus 
added  a  farther  thousand  or  two  of  those  who  have  to  seek 
homes  in  miserable  places  that  are  already  overflowing  ! 
See,  then,  what  legislation  has  done.  By  ill-imposed 
taxation,  raising  the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added 
to  the  cost  of  houses,  and  prompted,  for  economy's  sake, 
the  use  of  bad  materials  in  scanty  quantities.  To  check 
the  consequent  production  of  wretched  dwellings  it  esta- 
blished regulations  which,  in  mediaeval  fashion  dictated 
the  quality  Of  the  commodity  produced ;  there  being  no 
perception  that,  by  insisting  on  a  higher  quality  and 
therefore  higher  price,  it  would  limit  the  demand  and 
eventually  diminish  the  supply.  By  additional  local 
burdens,  legislation  has  of  late  still  further  hindered  the 
building  of  small  houses.  Finally,  having,  by  successive 
measures,  produced  first  bad  houses  and  then  a  deficiency 
of  better  ones,  it  has  at  length  provided  for  the  increasing 
overflow  of  poor  people  by  diminishing  the  house  capacity 
which  already  could  not  contain  them.  Where,  then,  lies 
the  blame  for  the  crying  evils  of  the  East  End  ?  Against 
whom  should  be  raised  <  the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London? ' 


LAW  REPORTS. 

{Before  Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams.) 

The  Lea  Conservancy  Board  v.  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 

of  Hertford  and  the  Rivers  Purification  Association, 
Judgment  was  given  in  this  case,  which  involved  some 
important  questions  as  to  the  way  of  disposing  of  sewage, 
&c.  The  broad  question  appeared  to  be  whether,  if  an 
Act  of  Parliament  gives  a  power  of  disposing  of  sewage 
treated  in  a  certain  way  and  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  are  observed  and  complied  with  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, an  action  is  maintainable  for  pollution  of  a  stream 
by  the  sewage  thus  treated.  The  action  was  by  the  Con- 
servators of  the  River  Lea  against  the  Corporation  of 
Hertford  and  the  Rivers  Purification  Association,  to 
which  they  had  delegated  their  powers  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage.  At  Ware  the  River  Lea  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  through  a  small 
tributary — the  *  Manifold  Ditch  ' — broad  and  sluggish, 
which  flows  into  the  river  and  receives  the  natural 
drainage  between  the  two  towns  of  Hertford  and  Ware, 
the  two  branches  reuniting  not  far  above  Ware,  and  the 
junction  being  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Hert- 
ford. Between  the  towns,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
•east  end  of  Hertford,  are  the  *  intake '  works  of  the  New 
River  Company,  which  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis with  water.  The  town  of  Hertford  is  a  small  but 
very  ancient  town,  with  a  population  of  7,000.  Its  sewage  is 
very  much  diluted  by  subsoil  drainage,  by  springs  of  water, 
and  by  floods  of  rain  water,  and  it  seems  that  there,  as  in 
other  places,  it  used  to  flow  into  the  river.  Down  to  1854, 
at  all  events,  the  town  was  without  any  regular  system  of 
sewage,  and  the  sewage  was  allowed,  through  ditches,  to 
get  into  the  river.  For  many  years — far  beyond  living 
memory— a  large  quantity  of  sewage  drained  into  the 
river  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  above  the  *  intake  * 
works  of  the  New  River  Company,  and  some  part  of  it 
found  its  way  to  the  ditches  to  the  east.  In  1854  there  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  reciting  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  company  should  be  enabled  to  provide  more 
effectually  against  the  deterioration  of  the  water  of  the 
New  River  Company  by  the  construction  of  intercepting 
sewers  near  Hertford  ;  and  the  company  were  authorised 
to  construct  a  system  of  drainage  and  sewers,  uniting  in  a 
main  sewer  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  to  construct  works 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  sewaj^e  water  along  a  specified 
course,  terminating  in  the  *  Manifold  Ditch,'  not  far  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Lea.  The  Act  authorised  the  residents 
in  Hertford  to  drain  their  houses  into  the  sewers,  and  em- 
powered the  company  to  intercept  the  sewage  and  carry  it 
into  the  main  sewer.  The  Act  also  provided,  however,  that 
the  company  should  not  discharge  any  of  the  sewage  into  the 
Lea  until  it  was  subjected  to  the  then  best  process  of  puri- 
fication (Higg's)  or  the  best  known  and  practicable  process. 
Under  this  Act  the  New  River  Company  executed  the  sewer- 
age works  authorised,  and  subjected  the  sewage  to  the  then 
best  process  of  purification,  and  constructed  from  these 
works  an  open  cut  or  channel,  three -quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  passing  through  the  meadows  into  the  ditch  referred 
to  as  passing  into  the  Lea,  Higg's  process,  the  best  then 
known,  being  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage 
before  it  went  into  this  cut  or  channel ;  and  so  things 
went  on  for  some  years.  In  i860  another  Act  passed  for 
the  better  preservation  and  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  for 
that  purpose  creating  the  *  Lea  Conservancy  Board,'  to 
which  all  powers  existing  were  transferred.  The  Act  pro- 
hibited the  passage  of  any  sewage  into  the  river,  except  by 
channels  already  used  for  that  purpose.  By  this  Act  it 
was  also  provided  that  the  existing  drainage  and  sewage 
works,  subject  to  the  new  Act  and  all  powers  and  duties, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  of  Hertford,  who 
from  that  time  were  to  discbarge  and  exercise  these  powers 
and  duties,  but  that  they  should  not  do  anything  which 
might  cause  the  flow  of  any  sewage  water  from  Hertford 
into  the  ditch  or  into  the  New  River.     'Higg's  process  * 
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was  found  unsatisfactory,  and  about  1870  another  and 
better  process  was  discovered,  which  the  Corporation  then 
adopted,  and  at  an  expense  of  3,000/.  constructed  new  and 
improved  works  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage.  In 
1876  they  took  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  1878  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Rivers  Puri6cation  Company  (their 
co-defendants  in  this  action),  who  had  adopted  another 
and  improved  process  of  purification  to  which  the  sewage 
was  subjected  before  it  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  new 
cut  Still  the  process  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and 
complaints  were  made  as  to  the  foul  condition  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  stagnant  parts  of 
the  Lea,  and  from  these  complaints  resulted  the  present 
action. 

The  learned  Judge  gave  his  judgment  to  the  effect  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  not  established  any  of  their  causes  of 
complaint,  the  Corporation  of  Hertford  having  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  cariied  out  their  statutory  powers,  fulfilling 
the  statutory  conditions,  and  discharging  their  statutory 
duties.  It  had  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  defendants  had  caused  damage  to  them  by  per- 
mitting sewage  water,  foul  and  injurious,  to  flow  into  the 
ditch  and  the  river,  and  that,  though  the  defendants  may 
have  used  the  best  known  practicable  process  of  purifica- 
tion, yet  if  injurious  consequences  resulted,  they  were 
liable  to  action,  and  were  not  justified  by  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  their  Acts  ;  and  that,  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  they  had  failed  or  neglected  properly  and 
effectively  to  apply  the  process  they  were  using,  even 
assuming  it  to  be  the  best,  and  that  by  this  neglect  they 
had  allowed  the  unpurified  or  imperfectly  purified  sewage 
to  flow  into  and  pollute  the  stream.  On  the  other  side, 
on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  it  was  contended  that 
they  had  only  carried  out  the  powers  of  their  Acts, 
and  were  not  liable  for  so  doing,  even  though  some 
impurities  might  get  into  the  river,  and  that  no  real 
damage  or  injury  had  been  caused  by  the  flow  of 
the  sewage  water,  which  had  been  fairly  purified, 
and  was  substantially  freed  from  deleterious  matter. 
The  learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to  give  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  — 
that  the  defence  had  been  established,  and  the  plaintiffs' 
case  not  made  out.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Corporation  were,  he  said,  governed  by  statute. 
The  company  at  first  and  now  the  Corporation  were  autho- 
rised, afier  treating  the  sewage  in  a  certain  way  (the  *  best 
known  practicable'),  to  carry  it  in  a  certain  specified 
course,  and  they  had  done  so.  The  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  confer  upon  them  that 
authority,  subject  only  to  those  conditions,  and  those  con- 
ditions they  had  observed  and  fulfilled  ;  and,  subject  to 
those  conditions,  they  had  authority  to  convey  the  sewage 
water  thus  treated  into  the  river.  So  long  as  they  treated 
the  sewage  in  the  *  best  known  practicable  way  *  they  were 
justified  in  so  disposing  of  it,  and  no  action  would  lie 
against  them  for  so  doing.  The  true  view  was  that  the 
Legislature  had  considered  that  the  sewage  so  treated  and 
conveyed  away  by  a  rapid  channel  in  the  open  air  would 
be  sufliciently  free  from  impurities  to  be  fit  for  drinking 
water.  And  that  view,  he  considered,  was  substantially 
sustained  in  this  case  in  point  of  fact.  Coming,  then,  to 
the  question  of  fact  raised  in  the  case,  and  which  had  been 
vigorously  contested  in  evidence,  especially  of  scientific 
witnesses,  the  learned  judge  said  he  had  twice  visited  the 
scene,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  part  of  the 
impurities  complained  of  were  derived  from  any  solid  parts 
of  sewage  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  works  at 
Hertford.  There  was  a  vast  accumulation  of  mud,  ex- 
tremely offensive,  but  he  thought  the  evidence  as  to  its 
character  had  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Witnesses  had 
been  misled  by  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  sewage, 
whereas  he  believed  that  it  had  arisen  from  a  long- 
neglected  accumulation  of  bad  river-mud  in  a  stagnant 
corner  of  the  river,  where  it  was  allowed  to  decompose 
and  become  offensive.     So  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 


there  had  been  no  material  pollution  of  the  waten  of  the 
Lea  from  this  cause.  The  case  for  the  plaintiffs,  therefore, 
had  failed  under  the  statutes  ;  the  defendants  having  only 
exercised  their  statutory  powers  and  fulfilled  their  statu- 
tory obligations.  It  was  contended  that  there  had  b^n 
a  common  law  nuisance  ;  but  after  carefully  considering 
the  evidence,  including  the  evidence  of  eminent  chemists 
as  Dr.  OJling,  Dr.  Tidy,  Mr.  Wanklyn,  and  others,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  great  ex- 
aggeration as  to  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
water,  and  that  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  a 
nuisance  at  common  law.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
came  to  this  conclusion  :— (i)  that  so  long  as  the  Corpo- 
ration really  and  efficiently  subjected  their  sewage  to  the 
best-known  practicable  process  of  purification  they  were 
not  liable  to  action  for  discharging  it  into  the  river  at  the 
specified  spot ;  (2)  that  the  Corporation  had  so  treated  the 
sewage  and  had  so  disposed  of  it  ;  (3)  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud  in  the  river  was  not  caused  by  their 
sewage ;  (4)  that  no  real  injury  or  nuisance  had  been 
caused  by  the  Corporation  to  the  water  of  the  Lea.  On 
these  grounds  he  gave  judgment  for  the  Corporation,  dis- 
missing the  action  with  costs. 

{Before  Mr.  Justice  Kay.) 

Lusher  v.  Gibbs, 

Carpet-Beating  a  Nuisance. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  was  the  occupier  of  a  bouse 
in  the  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  and  the  defendant 
was  a  builder,  who  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  paddock 
and  premises  adjoining  the  plaintiff's  house  and  garden. 
The  defendant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  carpets 
on  a  portion  of  his  premises  which  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  no  annoyance  has 
been  thereby  caused  to  the  plaintiff.  Recently,  however, 
the  defendant  had  commenced  the  beating  of  carpets  at  a 
spot  only  9  feet  from  the  plaintifl^s  garden,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  since  this  had  been  done,  dust  in  large  clouds 
had  invaded  the  plaintiff's  garden,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  use  the  garden,  spoiling  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
obliging  the  plaintiff  to  keep  the  windows  at  the  back  of 
his  house  shut.  It  appeared  ihiX  there  had  been  disputes 
between  the  parties  about  a  sum  of  10/.,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  had  then  heightened  a  fence  on  his  premises  ia 
a  way  which  was  objectionable  to  the  defendant,  who  had, 
in  his  turn,  heightened  his  own  fence  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
plain tifl^s  view  ;  and  it  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiff^  and 
denied  by  the  defendant,  that  the  carpet-beating  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  latter  out  of  spite  and  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eyre  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  moved  the  court  for  an  injunction ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Kay  said  he  had  no  hesitation  at  all  in 
this  case  in  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  acts.  He  thought  that  the  acts  of 
the  defendant  were  a  very  great  annoyance,  and  quite 
amounted  to  a  nuisance  within  the  language  used  by 
eminent  judges  such  as  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  and 
Lord  Selbome.  He  could  quite  believe  that  if  this 
carpet-beating  went  on  it  would  make  the  occupation  not 
merely  of  the  plaintiff's  garden,  but  even  of  his  houses 
very  disagreeable.  He  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
granting  an  injunction  restraining  any  carpet-beating  on  this 
particular  place,  or  any  other  spot  within  the  defendant's 
premises,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff. 

{Before  Mr.  Justice  Field  without  a  yury,) 

Bird  v.  Lord  GrevilU, 

Infectious  Disease  and  Furnished  Houses. 

This  was  a  case  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 

all  persons  taking   furnished   houses  or   apartments,  as 

illustrating  the  risks  of  infectious   disease    occasionalJy 

incurred     under   those    circumstances   {see    page  593)- 

The   evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  in  March  1883 
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Lady  GrevHIe  vtm  desirous  of  taktAg  a  furnished 
boQse  in  town  for  the  season,  und  entered  into  negotia- 
tions,  through  Mr»  EI^ocmJ^  ik  house  agent  in  Wimpole 
Stre«tt  to  uke  the  plainiifTs  bouse.  No.  25  Montagu 
Square,  the  plaint  iff  being  at  that  time  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  America.  After  seeing  the  house  L^dy  G  rev  ill  e 
bad  a  conyer^ation  with  Mr,  Elgood,  jn  the  course  of  which 
he  stated  that  *•  he  thought  the  house  would  suit  her/ 
aod,  on  or  about  March  13,  an  agreement  was  signed  by 
which  Lady  Greville  agreed  to  take  the  house  from 
March  aS  to  July  1  at  14  guineas  a  week.  On  March  10  it 
was  found  that  a  child  of  the  plaintiffft  wa^  itL  Br*  Sewell, 
who  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  saw  the  child 
^  about  half- past  nine  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  measles.  No  mention  of  the  fact 
was  made  to  Lady  GreviUe,  although  it  was  on  thi«  TCry 
day  (March  10]  that  Mr^  Elgood  wrote  to  her  ladyship 
accepting  her  oJfer  for  the  house.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
agreement  was  signed  Lady  Gfeville  again  came  to  see  the 
house,  and  Ending  the  child  in  bed  upstairs  in  a  darkened 
room,  according  to  her  own  evidence,  asked  the  nurse 
what  was  ihe  matter,  adding  *  nothing  infectious,  1  hope.' 
To  this  the  nurse  replied  that  it  was  *only  a  cold,* 
Subsequently  Lady  Grevllle  learnt  by  accident  that  the 
child  was  ill  with  measles,  whereupon,  on  March  20,  she 
telegraphed  to  Elgood  that,  having  heard  that  there  was 
measles  in  if^  she  must  decline  to  take  the  house.  Mr. 
Bird  himself  hid  Jefl  for  America  on  March  fS,  and 
nothing  further  passed  between  the  parties  until  his  return 
in  August,  when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Greville,  making  a 
claim  lot  ao5/*  i6s.  as  fourteen  weeks'  rent  of  the  house, 
for  which  the  present  action  was  brought.  The  defence 
Tested  on  the  ground  that  it  we^  an  implied  condition  in 
the  contract  that  the  house  was  then  in  a  habitable  con- 
dition, and  that  the  contract  was  avoided  by  fraudulent 
misre presentation  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Counsel  for 
thcplaintiff  contended  that  it  was  suflicient  if  the  house 
was  in  a  habitable  condition  at  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenancy— namely,  March  2S,  nnd  in  support 
of  this  argument  medical  and  other  evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  after  the  child  was  removed  on  March  11  the 
foom  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  aired,  the  curtains  and 
other  hangings  removed,  and  the  floor  washed  with  disin- 
fectants, and  that  by  these  precaution*  all  risk  of  infection 
was  at  an  end  by  March  aS,  if  not  earlier.  This  evidence 
was  rebutted  by  medical  evidence  for  the  defendant,  to 
the  effect  that,  unless  far  more  extensive  precautions  had 
been  taken,  the  room  won  id  not  be  safe  for  occupation 
until  a  month  after  the  child  left  it.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate feature  in  the  plaintiffs  case,  on  which  the  learned 
|udge  commented  very  strongly,  that  the  house  had  been, 
m  fact,  lei  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  for  which 
tent  was  claimed,  though  no  notice  was  given  of  the  fact 
to  Lord  Gfevilte  or  his  advisers  until  the  plalntitf  s  counsel, 
in  opening  his  case,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  greater 
portion  of  the  c>aim  to  be  untenable  for  this  reason^ 

Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  giviog  judgment,  expressed  in  very 
strong  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  plainiift 
in  concealing  the  fact  that  there  was  infectious  disease  in 
the  house  down  to  and  after  the  time  when  Lady  Greville 
saw  the  child  ill  in  bed.  After  reviewing  the  facts  of  the 
case»  his  lordship  went  on  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
questions  of  law  involved,  that  that  relating  to  the  alleged 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
decide.  It  was  well  established  by  several  ca^s  (which 
his  lordship  cited)  that  it  was  an  implied  term  in  a  con- 
tract of  letting  a  furnished  house  that  the  house  was  in  a 
fit  state  for  occupation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy.  It  followed  from  this  that  the  question  for  a  jury 
would  be.  Do  you  think  that  the  premises  were,  on 
March  28,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  lit  for  habitation  ?  The 
learned  judge  then  considered  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
question,  the  result  of  which,  he  said,  was  that  il  was 
uncertain  how  long  the  danger  of  infection  would  last,  and 
ihat  being  so,  he  could  not  say,  after  the  child  had  been  ill 
in  the  room  from  March  to  to  March  21,  that  on  March  %% 


the  house  was  in  such  a  state  that  a  person  could  live  In  it 
without  risk.     Hia  conclusion,    thereforej    was   that    the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  judgment. 
Judgment  wa*  given  for  the  defendant  accordingly. 

Condensed   Mjlk    Prosecution    at    Bis^kenhead. 

At  the  Birkenhead  County  Magistrates'  Court,  recently, 
Edward  Venson,  a  grocer  and  provision  dealer,  New 
Ferry,  appeared  on  an  adjourned  summons  charging  him 
with  having  sold  a  tin  of  condensed  milk  which  il  was 
alleged  was  not  of  the  quality  represented,  the  fat  having 
been  abstracted.  On  the  former  hearing  of  the  case. 
Chief- Superintendent  Egerton  produced  a  certiBcate  from 
Dr.  J.  Carter  Bell,  public  analyst,  to  the  effect  that  the 
milk  was  not  a  preserved  or  a  condensed  milk,  but  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  fat  had  been  abstracted  before  boiling 
down  with  sugar.  Mr«  Bleakley,  who  appeared  for  the 
defence,  challenged  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Bell  and  asked  ibr 
an  adjournment  of  the  cas*-,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain 
further  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  bench 
directed  that  a  ^lample  of  the  milk  should  he  forwarded 
to  Somerset  House  for  analysis.  The  following  certifi- 
cate was  now  produced  from  the  authorities  there  ;— 
'N on-fat  ly  milk«  solids,  and  cane-sugar,  6g'68  per  cent.  ; 
fat,  10*341  >^ater,  19  4S  ;  tolal,  too.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  these  results,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  portion  of 
the  fat  has  been  abstracted  from  the  milk,'  This  certifi- 
cate was  signed  by  Messrs.  J,  Bell,  R,  Bannister,  and  G* 
Lewin.  Mr,  Bleakley  faid  that  several  other  eminent 
London  analysts  had  supplied  certificates  confirming  that 
from  Somerset  Hou^e,  and  Dr.  Hartand  had  come  down 
from  London  specially  to  prove  that  no  hi  had  been 
abstracied  from  the  milk.  The  Anglo  Swiss  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  for  which  he  (Mr.  BleakleyJ  appeared, 
sold  thirty  million  tins  a  year  of  the  milk,  and  had  carried 
on  business  for  sixteen  years  without  a  single  information 
being  preferred  against  them.  As  the  expenses  of  the  case 
would  amount  to  about  thirty  guineas,  he  hoped  the  bench 
would  allow  to  the  defendant  some  portion  of  the  costSp 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Led  ward,  said  that  the  police  bad 
no  doubt  done  their  duty  in  endeavouring  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Lhe  public  by  sending  the  tin  and  the  milk  to 
Dr.  Carter  Belt  for  analysis.  That  gentleman*s  analysis, 
however,  had  turned  out  to  be  very  incorrect — at  least  the 
Somerset  House  authorities  had  pronounced  it  such-  The 
bench  had  acted  according  to  taw  in  referring  the  matter  to 
Somerset  House,  according  to  the  certificate  from  which 
there  was  clearly  no  ground  for  convicting  the  defendant. 
As  to  the  question  of  costs^  they  would  be  allowed  subject 
lo  taxation.  The  summons  was  dismissed,  the  cleik  being 
directed  to  tax  the  costs. 

INSANITARV  HotJSES. 

At  Southwark  Mr.  Smith,  of  9S  Poplar  High  Street, 
the  owner  of  six  &mall  houses  In  Bermondsey,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  inspector  of  nui"iances  for  that 
parish,  for  neglecting  to  put  them  in  proper  sanitary  repair, 
after  receiving  repeal wl  notices  from  the  Vestry  under  the 
MetropoUUn  Management  Acts  of  1855  and  tS62.  Mr. 
Barstow  imposed  penalties  amounting  to  60A,  with  tsr. 
costs,  Mr.  James  Law,  of  40  Kennington  Road,  the 
owner  of  Nos.  25  to  30  King  Street,  Bcrmondsey,  was 
summoned  Tor  a  like  o^ence.  Mr.  Thomas  said  the  de- 
fendant had  been  repeatedly  warned,  and  had  received 
notices,  but  had  neglected  to  do  the  neccs&ary  work.  Mr. 
Barstow  imposed  a  similar  penalty,  with  I2J^.  costs. 

SL^rpLviNG  Adultervted  Milk  to  a  Workhouse, 

At  the  Clerkenwetl  Police  Court  Messrs.  Patey  &  Co., 
milk  sellen,  of  Ferry  Street,  Lambeth,  have  been  sum- 
moned by  Sanitary  Inspector  Rouch  for  having,  on  the 
iSthuh.,so1d  milk  for  con  sumption  at  the  St.  Fancras 
Workhouse  which  had  been  adulterated  with  20  per  cent. 
of  added  water,  and  which  was  de^cient  In  butler  fat  to 
the  extent  of  60  per  cetit.  The  defendanii  wcie  farther 
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sammoned  for  having  consigned  milk  to  the  same  work- 
house on  the  22nd  ult.  which  was  adulterated  with  14  per 
cent,  of  added  water,  and  which  was  deficient  in  butter  fat 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Ricketts,  solicitor, 
prosecuted.  Inspector  Rouch  stated  that  he  attended  the 
St.  Pancras  Workhouse  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
1 8th  inst,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  milk  supplied  to 
the  institution  by  the  defendants,  who  were  the  contractors. 
On  four  churns  arriving  in  charge  of  a  man  witness  took  a 
pint  of  milk  from  one  of  the  churns,  placed  it  in  a  bottle, 
and  afterwards  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  public 
analyst,  who  informed  him  that  the  milk  contained  20  per 
cent,  of  added  water,  and  was  deficient  in  butter  fat  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent.  He  stopped  some  more  milk  at  the 
door  of  the  workhouse  again  on  May  22,  and  on  another 
pint  of  milk  being  examined  it  was  found  to  have  been 
adulterated  with  14  per  cent,  of  added  water,  and  was 
deficient  in  butter  fat  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  The 
manager  to  the  company,  who  said  he  managed  the 
business  for  Mr.  Arnold  Goldie,  made  the  defence  that 
tiie  company  sold  the  milk  as  they  received  it  from  the 
country.  Mr.  Barstow  said  this  was  a  very  bad  offence, 
and  he  should  impose  the  highest  penalty.  He  ordered 
the  defendants  to  pay  a  fine  of  20/.  on  each  summons,  or 
40/.  in  all,  and  costs. 

Unwholesome  Food. 
At  the  Newcastle  Police-court,  John  Angus,  dairyman, 
and  Margaret  Crow,  shopkeeper,  were  charged  with 
having  exposed  for  sale  fourteen  rabbits  which  were  unfit 
for  human  food.  Mr.  W.  Hedley,  inspector,  stated  that 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  rabbits  on  the  stall  where 
they  were  exposed  for  sale.  He  examined  them,  and 
found  them  putrid,  and  almost  crawling  with  maggots, 
and  totally  unfit  for  human  food.  The  inspector's  testi- 
mony was  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  the  defendants,  who  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  similar  offences,  were  now 
fined  5/.  and  costs.  At  the  same  time  and  place  John 
Roy,  a  butcher,  was  also  fined  5/.  and  costs  for  exposing 
for  sale  four  sides  and  five  pieces  of  veal  in  his  shop  in 
the  market,  the  same  being  unfit  for  human  food.  The 
defendant  had  been  fined  for  a  similar  offence  in  October 
1880. 

— — f 

REVIEWS. 

Legal  Obligations  in  Respect  to   Dwellings  of  the  Poor, 

By  Harry  Duff,  M.  A. 
This  handbook  is  one  of  the  series  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Health  Exhibition,  and  is  intended  to  point  out 
what  are  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  Much  has  been 
written  lately  on  the  subject,  and  many  speakers  and 
writers  have  advocated  the  necessity  of  sweeping  legisla- 
tion as  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  unhealthy 
dwellings  which  admittedly  exist  in  many  of  our  large 
towns.  Mr.  Duff,  in  a  work  of  ninety  pages,  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  powers  and  duties  existing  already,  and 
indicates  pretty  clearly  his  opinion  (which  is  shared  by 
nearly  every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the 
subject)  that  the  evils  which  are  complained  of  are  due  not 
so  much  to  the  absence  of  legal  powers  for  dealing  with 
them,  as  the  negligence  or  inefiiciency  of  those  on  whom 
the  duty  of  administering  the  law  is  imposed. 

The  powers  of  the  Common  Law  as  regards  nuisances, 
and  still  more  the  powers  given  for  their  suppression  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  England  generally,  and  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  as  regards  the  metropolis,  are 
very  large,  and,  if  fully  enforced  would  themselves  be 
sufficient  to  obviate  most  of  the  evils  complained  of.  But 
they  cannot  work  automatically;  and,  if  neither  parties 
interested,  nor  the  local  authorities  choose  to  put  the  law 
in  motion,  a  state  of  things  which  is  forbidden  may  long 
go    on    unchecked.      Mr.   Duff  points  out    that    local 


authorities  ate  ordered  by  law  to  s^point  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  medical  officer  of  health  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  within  their  respective  districts,  and  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  words  *  fit  and  proper  persons '  imply  persons 
adequate  in  number  as  well  as  competent  in  experience  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post  That  nuisances  are  not 
detected  and  abated  with  greater  readiness  he  attributes 
in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  these  officers  are  too  few 
in  number  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  '  Large  nambeis 
of  benevolent  people  are  voluntarily  doing  in  the  worst 
parts  of  London  what  the  Acts  define  as  the  duty  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  going  from  house  to  house,  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  material  causes  which  leaui  to 
misery  and  sk:kness,  and  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  There  is  no  lack  of  woric 
for  them  to  do,  and  the  work  which  they  do  is  nochiog 
else  than  the  work  which  the  officers  of  health,  or  the 
local  authority,  by  not  appointing  sufficient  officers  of 
health,  have  left  undone.'  In  one  respect  the  powers  of 
the  existing  officers  might  perhaps  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage, viz.,  in  the  power  of  entering  premises  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inspection  and  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a 
nuisance  exists  calling  for  abatement.  By  the  law  as  it 
stands  at  present,  this  can  only  be  done  between  the  bonis 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  ;  and  in  case 
of  nuisances  caused  by  overcrowding  the  occupants  are 
probably  absent  from  the  house,  and  the  nuisance  conse- 
quently less  apparent  than  at  other  times.  The  law  mi^t 
perhaps  be  amended  in  this  respect,  but  otherwise  suffi- 
cient powers  for  dealing  with  nuisances  already  exist,  and 
what  is  wanted  is  some  means  ofobliging  local  authorities 
and  their  officers  to  put  those  powers  in  force  wherever 
they  are  needed  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances. 

Mr.  Duff  devotes  comparatively  little  space  to  the  regu- 
lations as  to  cellar  dwellings,  new  buildings,  lodgings,  ud 
common  lodging-houses ;  but  he  points. out  that  under  the 
regulations  which  have  for  some  time  past  been  gencnlly 
enforced  with  regard  to  common  lodging-houses,  they  have 
for  the  most  part  become  healthy  and  comparativdj 
respectable  dwellings,  instead  of  being  the  pestilential 
slums  which  they  formerly  were.  Local  authorities  in  the 
metropolis  have  now  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  Kga- 
lation  of  lodging-houses  which  are  not  common,  iumI 
outside  the  metropolis  may  have  the  same  powers  if  they 
choose  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  them ; 
and  thus  may,  if  they  choose,  apply  to  houses  let  in  tene- 
ments regulations  similar  to  those  which  have  boen  foood 
to  work  well  in  the  case  of  common  lodging-houses. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an 
analysis  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging  Houses  Acts,  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts 
(Torrens*  Acts),  and  the  Artisans*  and  Labourers'  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Acts  (Cross's).  Mr.  Duff  points  oat 
pretty  clearly  the  scope  of  these  different  groups  of  Acts, 
and  of  what  may  be  done  under  them.  He  shows  how  a 
good  many  of  the  evils  dealt  with  by  Torrens'  Acts  may 
often  be  more  easily  dealt  with  as  nuisances,  withoat 
having  recourse  to  those  Acts  at  all ;  and  like  most  writcR 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  he  attributes  the  com- 
paratively small  results  which  have  been  achieved  to  the 
fear  local  authorities  have  of  incurring  the  necessaiy 
expenditure. 

We  cannot  point  out  further  the  scope  of  this  work.  It 
promises  to  be  a  useful  publication  as  giving  the  laj 
reader  a  means  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  lav 
affecting  unsanitary  dwellings,  and  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  defects  which  require  to  be 
remedied.  But  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  be,  and 
should  not  be  considered,  as  in  any  way  a  digest  of  or  an 
index  to  the  various  statutes  and  reported  decisions 
which  deal  with  the  subject  Some  references  are  given, 
but  we  think  the  work  would  be  mudi  more  useful  if 
there  were  more  of  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
turn  readily  to  the  books  which  contain  Uie  laws  in  ques- 
tion. Besides  the  bulk  of  the  work»  whidi  has  been  cooh 
piled  by  Mr.  Duff,  there  is  a  pr^iice  by  Mr.  Cohen,  Q.C, 
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M.P.  It  does  not  attempt  to  explain  or  detail  the  effect 
of  the  existing  laws,  but  suggests  some  alteiations  which 
the  writer  considers  desirable,  notably  the  establishment 
of  a  central  authority  for  the  metropolis.  The  opinions 
Oiere  expressed  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  read  the  work. 


Hints  to  Househunters  and  Householders,  By  Ernest 
Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford. 
1883.  Pp.  161. 
Amongst  the  numerous  family  of  popular  handbooks 
about  health  that  have  appeared  of  late,  and  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  which  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  apparently  fosters,  we  know  of  none  that  is  so 
practically  useful,  so  readable  as  the  little  book  with  the 
gay  cover  which  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  has  issued  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Batsford.  Mr.  Turner  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  it  was  written  somewhat  hurriedly  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  excuse  amongst 
other  things  the  absence  of  an  index.  But  as  the  plea  of 
haste  is  seldom  of  any  avail  to  an  author,  and,  in  fact, 
sets  him  and  his  readers  by  the  ears  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  communion  with  each  other,  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Turner,  in  the  new  edition  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  has 
been  called  for,  will  take  care  to  rectify  the  appearances 
of  haste  that  crop  up  throughout  the  book. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  blame,  we  have  for  the 
rest  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book.  It  is  bright,  chatty, 
readable,  and  complete.  Mr.  Turner  is,  as  beBts  his 
reputation  as  a  sanitary  architect,  perpetually  on  the  alert 
to  tell  the  intending  householder  what  to  do  and  what  to 
avoid  in  every  conceivable  set  of  circumstances.  We  arc 
only  afraid  that  the  searcher  for  the  perfect  house  which 
Mr.  Turner  describes,  with  the  proper  aspect,  the  proper 
site,  the  proper  construction,  the  proper  disposition  of 
rooms,  the  proper  ventilation,  and  the  rest  of  it,  will  have 
to  give  up  his  quest  in  vain  in  this  London  of  ours,  and 
will  have  to  build  a  sanitary  paradise  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Turner  is  not,  however,  destructive  only  ;  he  is  also  con- 
structive. He  tells  us,  what  few  sanitarians  deign  to  do, 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  from  which  only  those  who  are  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  length  of  their  builder's  and  plumber's  bill 
can  readily  escape.  He  has  a  number  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
begotten  of  much  contact  with  suburban  houses  and  jerry- 
builders,  which  bring  back  hope  to  the  householder,  racked 
with  the  torment  that  his  drains  have  not  two  openings  for 
ventilation,  that  there  is  something  suspicious  about  the 
•connection  of  his  cistern  with  the  water-closet,  and  that 
perhaps  that  patent  ventilating  contrivance  in  which  he 
has  invested  may  have  after  all  a  certain  degree  of  merit 
in  it,  even  if  its  perpetual  irritating  noise  does  jar  sadly 
upon  his  ears.  Novelty  of  mattei  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  book  ;  novelty  in  treatment  it  most  certainly 
possesses;  and  even  if  the  householder  who  buys  this 
book  obstinately  maintains  a  healthy  scepticism  about 
bacteria  and  ground  air  and  traps,  and  the  like,  and  takes 
what  is  given  to  him  in  the  way  of  drainage  and  water 
supply,  and  ventilation,  without  a  sigh  for  the  practically 
unattainable,  he  will  still  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Turner,  and 
have  more  than  his  money's  worth  in  the  two  final 
chapters  of  the  book,  which  deal  respectively  with  '  House 
Hunters,'  and  'Lessors,  Lessees,  and  their  Liabilities.' 
Mr.  Turner's  words  of  wisdom  on  this  last  most  signi- 
ficant and  pregnant  subject  deserve  to  be  engraved  in 
enduring  brass,  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  those 
unhappy  mortals  who  periodically  come  within  ear-shot  of 
the  syren  promises  of  the  house  agent  of  civilisation. 

A  SANITARY  service  has  been  organised  in  Servia,  which 
consists  of  a  general  sanitary  council,  of  medical  officers 
appointed  in  different  districts,  and  a  sanitary  department 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 
The  Government  has  recently  instituted  a  Public  Health 
budget. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 

Holiday  Colonies  of  Poor  and  Weakly  Children  at  Frank" 

fort-^n-the-Main, 
In  1883  the  state  of  the  society's  funds  enabled  them  to 
send  a  larger  number  of  children  than  in  previous  years  to 
pass  a  month  in  the  Vogelsberg,  Odenwald,  and  Taunus 
mountains,  famed  alike  for  their  invigorating  air  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Out  of  647  children  (272  boys  and 
375  girls)  recommended  by  the  managers  of  the  several 
elementary  schools,  203  (96  boys  and  107  girls)  were 
selected,  after  a  searching  medical  examination,  and* 
distributed  in  fourteen  colonies,  six  of  boys,  seven  of  girls, 
and  one  of  Jewish  children  of  both  sexes,  the  numbers  in 
each  colony  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 

The  heavy  rains  and  unsettled  weather  of  last  summer 
seriously  interfered  with  the  hitherto  unrestrained  frolics 
and  rambles  of  the  children  in  the  beechen  glades  and 
over  the  heather-covered  hills  of  the  Taunus  ;  but  several 
hours  daily  were  spent  in  the  open  air,  and  visits  paid  by 
one  colony  to  another.  More  attention  was  perforce  given 
to  indoor  games  and  amusements,  in  which  singing, 
with,  in  the  case  of  two  colonies,  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, took  a  foremost  place;  while  some  more 
studious  boys  made  collections  of  plants  or  insects,  or  very 
fair  maps  of  the  district  from  their  own  observations. 

The  good  effects  on  the  health  of  the  children,  even  of 
those  who  returned  to  homes  situated  amid'  the  most  un- 
favourable surroundings,  was  as  marked  as  ever— as  shown 
by  their  increased  weight  and  height.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding over  100/.  spent  in  honoraria  to  the  fourteen 
teachers,  printing,  and  advertisements,  was,  as  in  former 
years,  a  little  over  two  shillings  p^r  day  for  each  child. 

La  PropretS  de  Vlndividu  et  de  la  Maison.     Par  Dr.  E. 

MONIN.  Paris  :  Soc  Franc  d'Hyg.  1884. 
This  pamphlet,  which  received  the  medal  awarded  by  the 
Society,  is  a  eulogy  of  cleanliness  in  the  person  and 
clothing,  the  houses  and  offices,  the  workshop  and  school ; 
the  consequences  attending  its  neglect  by  the  lower 
classes,  especially  agricultural  labourers,  are  insisted  on, 
and  remarks  made  with  reference  to  particular  trades. 
But  it  is  possible  to  weaken  a  good  cause  by  overmuch 
advocacy ;  and  though  soap  and  water  cost  next  to 
nothing,  the  ample  wardrobes  and  the  complete  bathing 
arrangements  recommended  by  Dr.  Monin  are  beyond 
the  means  of  all  but  the  really  affluent. 

Cremation,  By  Sir  H.  Thompson.  Third  edition.    With 

a  paper  entitled    'Cremation   or   Burial,'   by  SiR   T. 

Spencer  Wells,  Bart,  and  the  Charge  of  Sir  J  as. 

Stephen.  London  :  Smith  &  Elder.  1884. 
Sir  H.  Thompson  very  fairly  discusses  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  burial  or  cremation  from  the  points  of  view  of  utility 
and  of  sentiment,  showing  that  whether  buried  or  burnt 
every  panicle  of  the  solids  of  the  body  must  sooner  or 
later  become  food  for  plants,  which  in  their  turn  serve  for 
the  reconstruction  of  other  animals.  That  this  process, 
when  slowly  performed,  is  not  without  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  living  is  denied  by  few ;  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
danger  when  rapidly  completed  is  even  more  certain  ;  man 
may  by  coffin  and  vault  delay  the  process,  but  he  cannot 
defeat  the  designs  of  Providence ;  why,  then,  should  he 
try  to  do  so,  and  not  rather  aid  them  ? 

From  the  sentimental  side  it  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  the  religious  ceremony  may  be  made  as  solemn  and 
impressive  as  that  of  earth  burial ;  or  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  funereal  urn  presents  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  grave.  The  only  plausible  objection 
that  has  ever  been  brought  against  the  practice  is  that  it 
may  serve,  by  precluding  the  possibility  of  exhumation,  to 
conceal  crime ;  but  besides  the  fact  that  exhumation  is 
rarely  resorted  to,  the  risk  may  be  minimised,  and,  indaed. 
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in  Italy  it  if  already  anticipa^ted  and  obviated  hy  requiring 
such  a  ^iilisfact<iry  e^plati^iLnon  of  the  cause  of  death  as  to 
preclude  the  probability  of  any  such  necessity  arising* 
Every  cxbumaiiun  is  a.  witness  \o  the  sJovenly  manner  in 
which  the  registration  is  performed,  and  the  number  of 
possible  eases  of  fotil  play  which  may  yet  remain  undis- 
covered under  the  present  system. 

The  legality  of  creraaiion  has  been  decided  by  Sir  Ja<i. 
Stephen,  and  has  been  admitted  by  Parliament,  although 
the  latter  might  not  think  it  eonvenieni  as  yet  to  legislate 
en  tbe  subject. 

A  D^sm  Pmpers  &n  DLios^  Pnt^niiiin.  By  Cornelius 
Fox,  M.D.  London  :  Churchill.  1SS4,  Reprints  of 
Papers  published  or  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Author 
in  recent  years. 
The  position  of  the  unfortunate  medical  ofificer  who,  if 
engaged  in  private  practice  may,  in  the  (>erformance  of  his 
duties,  give  umbrage  to  his  best  patients,  nr,  if  devoting 
himself  solely  to  the  work  of  his  office,  may  find  himself^ 
like  the  author,  turned  adrift  simply  because  the  sanitary 
authorities  were  tbe  oBVnders  against  the  public  health,  Is 
the  subject  of  the  first  paper,  which  is  illustrated  by  some 
amusing  Instances*  It  ts  extraordinary  that  this  induce- 
ment to  a  mere  perfunctory  performance  of  his  duties,  or 
even  worse,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer*  should  be 
allowed  by  a  Government  that  would  not  permit  it  in  any 
other  department. 

Papers  on  the  worthTessness  of  the  returns  of  sickness  at 
present  supposed  to  be  made  by  parish  surgeons,  and  the 
worse  than  worthlussness  of  any  inference  drawn  from  a 
stalistical  employment  of  these,  with  suggestions  for  the 
compulsory  registration  of  sickness  ;  cases  illustrating  the 
propagation  of  infectious  disease  by  tradespeople,  and, 
erg^t  an  advocacy  of  the  notification  of  such  diseases  ;  and 
a  paf^  on  the  duty  of  utilising  the  rain  supply  as  a  source 
of  drinking  water  to  cottages  in  rural  districts  where  the 
poor  are  oflen  dependent  on  stagnant  and  foul  ditches, 
form  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  articles,  A  good  paper 
on  the  dangers  of  coke  as  a  fuel  in  stoves^  especially  those 
made  of  cast  iron  and  standing  out  in  the  room^  from  the 
escape  into  the  air  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  valuable  and 
suggestive  ;  and  in  others  Dr,  Cornelius  Fox  discusses  the 
etiology  of  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  air  and  water,  &c. 


Hinii  Hbw  i&  Avoid  Caching  Ftvtrx  mid  othtr  Dhema, 

Published  by  the  National  Health  Scxiety.  Price  id. 
This  neat  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  is  another  of 
thtjse  useful  domestic  sanitary  publications  that  the 
National  Health  Society  issues  wilh  so  much  industry  and 
success.  The  directions  g^vcn  are  couched  in  the  simplest 
and  plainest  language,  and  they  appear  to  be  as  complete 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  without  deslroyit>g  their 
aimplicity. 

Organisaiicn  0/  Conz*aiisctfti  Aid*  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Convalescent  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  1S84. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  making  a  most  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  systematise  ihe  admittedly  defective 
administration  of  convalescent  relief,  and  the  interesting 
report  recently  issued  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  prt^ess  made  in  a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
the  action  of  the  society.  While  there  ate  numbers  of 
persons  in  our  crowded  cities  to  whom  even  a  brief  visit  to 
the  country  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  there  are 
many  convalescent  homes  and  kindred  institutions  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  patients  as  well  as  want  of  funds. 

The    newly- formed    Convalescent    Committee    of   the  ' 
Charity    Organisation      Society,      while     utilising     the  ^ 
subscribers*    letters    placed    at    their    disposal,    wisely 
determined    to    make    independent    arrangements     with 
the  various  hemes,  and  by  prepayment  to  reserve  beds  for 


longer  or  shorter  periods.  From  the  large  number  of 
convalescent  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  seveial 
district  committees  there  is  no  diliicuUy  in  filling  vacandet 
as  rapidly  as  they  occur  with  deserving  cases,  selected  alter 
the  careful  inquiry  which  is  the  rule  of  the  society.  Up- 
wards of  600  patients  were  sent  to  the  country  dariDg 
June  iSSj  and  the  four  following  months,  and  the  system 
is  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Indeed^  it  is  suggested 
that  a  *  convalescent  aid  '  system  for  hospital  out -patients 
might  advantageously  be  established  upon  this  basis,  thai 
avoiding  the  eWls  of  indiscriminate  charity,  while  affording 
a  much -needed  boon  to  a  class  by  which  it  is  now  rardy 
attainable* 

It  appears  that  the  average  cost  per  bed  is  about  &*  &£ 
per  week,  or  35A  per  annum^  and  of  this  sum  thoie 
patients  whose  means  allow  of  it  are  required  to  repay  the 
whole  or  part. 

The  Charily  Organisation  Society  is  to  be  congrafiilated 
upon  the  success  which  has  so  far  attended  its  efforts,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  funds  will  not  tie  wantlr^  to 
further  so  worthy  an  object. 


NEW  INVENTIONS, 

THE  NEW  PATENT  CEDAR  FELT. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  of  March  15,  tSSs,  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  a  new  kind  of  paper  fell,  then  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs,  C,  Davidson  &  Sons,  Limited, 
the  extensive  paper  manufaclurerst  of  Morgie  Mos^  ^liUs^ 
Scotland,  and  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C.p  which  wis 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  A  new  descriptioa 
of  felt  has  just  been  patented  by  the  sa.rae  firm,  and  calld 
*  cedar '  felt,  an  essence  of  that  wood  being  incorporated  ia 
its  substance*  It  has  a  distinct  odour  of  cedar  wood,  an-i 
it  is  claimed  by  the  makers  that  it  will  retain  the  arotm 
for  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  carried  oat  ia 
the  manipulation  of  the  felt.  The  new  production  ti 
intended  for  laying  under  carpets  and  floor-clodss* 
and  will  render  them  proof  against  moths  and  oths: 
insects.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
paper  felt  under  carpets  are  generally  known  and  acktjoit- 
ledged,  but  by  adopting  the  cedar  felt,  the  feature  of 
protection  from  Ihe  ravages  of  moths  is  added  to  that  of  in- 
creasing the  durability  of  the  carpets^  This  felt  appears  t& 
be  quite  as  cheap  as  brown  paper,  a  poor  substitute,  thougl 
often  made  use  of ;  and  the  cedar  felt  probably  only  teqtdiES 
to  become  generally  known  to  be  extensively  adopted. 


A  NEW  CHIMNEY  AND  VENTILATING  COWL 

NorwiTHSTAi^DiNG  the  numerous  cowls  and  ventilating 
appliances  extant,  another  constructed  on  different  lin«^ 
from  any  existing  one  has  been  invented  by  Mr,  Fredcriict 
Leslie,  MJnst.C.E.,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hcory 
Madow  &  Co,p  12;  Regent  Street,  W,  It  may  be  sii^i 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  nothing  produces  ^ 
much  annoyance  in  a  household  as  a  persistently  smoliT 
chimney,  and  there  is  probably  do  one  thing  on  which  mcfff 
money  has  l:>een  spent  in  endeavouring  to  find  &  remedr. 
The  patentee  of  the  *  Leslie  *  cowl  was  requited  to  uje  his 
technical  knowledge  in  inventing  something  that  woaU 
secure  freedom  from  smoke  in  n  room  in  St*  Jaxnes^s  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  the  chimney  in  question  having  btMed  aH 
attempts  to  make  it  behave  in  a  decent  manner.  The 
Secretary  of  the  St.  James's  Hall  Company  states  that  fof 
years  it  was  impossible  to  have  an  open  lire  in  the  locon, 
although  different  grates  had  been  tried ,  indudir^  venti- 
lating gas  stoves  ;  and  various  appliances  from  time  totinje 
had  been  fixed  on  the  chimney  top,  but  all  to  no  purpcst 
The  most  unfortunate  feature  in  the  matter  was,  that  thr 
room  in  question  was  that  used  by  the  mnsical  »ttis» 
before  and  after  appearing  oa  the  plufoniw    Tim  cesBlt  of 
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Mr.  Leslie's  attempts  b  the  cowl  illustrated  below,  and 
from  the  hour  it  was  fixed  (last  November)  until 
the  present  time,  it  is  affirmed  that  not  the  slightest 
amomit  of  smoke  has  entered  the  room,  and  from  being  the 
worst  retiring-room  connected  with  any  place  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  Metropolis,  it  has  become,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  artists,  one  of  the  best.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tions, this  cowl  has,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  a  series 
of  truncated  conical  shells,  mounted  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowest  one  being  fixed  as  a  collar  round  the  top  of  the 
flue  pipe,  and  the  others  supported  from  it  over  each  other, 
and  parallel  to  it  by  four  equidistant  radial  partitions. 
Level  with  the  top  of  the  uppermost  one,  an  annular  metal 
plate  is  fixed,  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  this  plate  being 


COMPRESSED  AIR    POWER. 

Any  description  of  motive  power  which  will  enable  the 
smoke  and  dirt  and  poisonous"  fumes  associated  with  the 
use  of  steam  to  be  dispensed  with,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  possible  to  be  bestowed  upon  such  towns 
as  Birmingham,  and  will  at  once  inaugurate  a  distinct  era 
of  improvement  in  the  direction  of  health,  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  Therefore,  any  practical  scheme  that  suggests 
i^uch  a  possibility  is  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support^ 
The  advantages  indicated  are  some  of  those  claimed  for 
the  new  system  proposed  to  be  utilised  in  Birmingham  by 
the  Birmingham  Compressed  Air  Power  Company,  whose 
Bill  for  the  organisation  of  the  necessary  powers  has  passed 
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somewhat  larger  than  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the  upper- 
most truncated  cone,  so  that  a  space  of  about  a  half-inch 
wide  is  left  all  round  between  the  parts.  Finally  a  few 
inches  over  the  top  of  the  upper  cone  and  parallel  to  the 
atmular  plate,  there  is  another  horizontal  plate  or  disc 
which,  if  desired,  may  have  a  domed  top  to  throw  off  the 
rain.  The  wind  blowing  against  the  parallel  cone  arrange- 
jnent,  causes  currents  of  air  to  be  directed  upwards  and 
outward  between  the  horizontal  plates  at  the  top,  and 
these  currents  carry  with  them  the  smoke  ascending  by  the 
flue  pipe.  The  radial  partitions  between  the  cones  add 
much  to  the  efficiency  by  concentrating  the  blast  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  windward  side  and 
directing  it  over  the  top  of  the  flue-pipe  lo  the  leeward 
side.  The  cowl  acts  equally  well  as  an  exhiust  ventilator. 
When  fixfrd  upon  the  oflending  chimney  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  understanding  was  that  if  ineffective  it  was  to  be 
reinoved  without  cost  to  the  company  ;  it  has  been  made, 
as  it  were,  a  test  cowl  by  the  inventor,  and  he  has  deferred 
Its  general  introduction  until  thoroughly  assured  of  its  suc- 
cess ;  but  so  admirable  has  been  its  performances  that  the 
company  have  had  others  erected,  and  it  is  now  in  con- 
templation to  fix  a  monster  one  over  ihe  central  sunlight 
in  the  large  hall  as  an  exhaust  ventilator.  The  writer  has, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  had  opportunities 
accorded  to  him  of  visiting  the  room,  on  the  chimney  of 
which  the  cowl  was  first  Sxed,  and  of  watching  it.  An 
excellent  fire,  exceptionally  free  from  smoke,  can  now  be 
obtained  in  the  apartment,  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the 
heavy  gales  last  winter  the  same  uniformity  was  observ- 
able. In  fact,  had  the  efficiency  not  been  so  decided,  the 
company  would  not  have  ventured  upon  using  more  of 
the  cowls.  On  such  unimpeachable  testimony,  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Leslie's  invention  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
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its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  prin- 
ciple  involved  is  to  centralise  the  production  of  power, 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  central  station  wherever 
motive  power  is  required  in  much  the  same  way  as  gas  and 
water  are  distributai.  Though  this  will  be  the  nrst  applica- 
tion of  compressed  air  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  in  Birmingham,  some 
experience  has  been  gained  in  the  working  of  the  scheme 
in  connection  with  tunnel-boring  at  Mont  Cenis,  St. 
Gothard,  and  other  places,  and  in  Paris,  where  compressed 
air  has  been  some  time  in  use  for  the  working  of  a 
number  of  the  public  clocks.  The  scheme  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Bill  includes  the  three  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
St.  Martin,  Deritend  and  Bordesley,  where  in  March  last 
year  there  were  as  many  as  164  engines.  Plant  is  to  be 
laid  down  capable  of  providing  5,000  indicated  horse- 
power. The  cost  of  the  buildings,  plant,  &c,  is  esti- 
mated at  140,000/.  ;  and  the  air  will  be  supplied  at  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  calculations  of  the  promoters  are  but  realised,  the  new 
system  will  be  productive  of  profit  to  the  company,  a 
considerably  cheaper  motive  power  for  manufacturers,  and 
much  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 


THOMPSON'S    SMOKE-CONSUMING    FIRE- 
GRATE. 

This  grate,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Sanitaky 
Record  of  March  15,  has  now  assumed  a  complete  form, 
and  is  being  exhibited  at  the  International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion amongst  the  grates  in  action.  Visitors  interested  in 
the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  economy  in  coal,  should  be 
careful  not  to  overlook  it  when  walking  through  the 
Eastern  Gallery.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Marquess  Road,  Canonbury,  is  not  connected  with  the 
stove-grate  trade,  but,  being  concerned  in  a  business  in 
which  heating  and  boUinjg  appliances  on  a  large  scale  are 
in  daily  use,  his  attention  has  for  tome  time  past  ht^ 
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turned  in  thc4irecUoi|  qf  i^  i^onom^tion  of  fuel,  and 
the  pre?ention  of  smoke  ;  he  has  thus  been  induced 
to  'study  the  question  in  connection  with  domestic 
grates.  Hie  grate  in  question  does  not  differ  in 
outw^pd  appearance  from  an  ordinary  open  fire  regbter, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  about  it  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to' offend  the  eye.  Illustrations  are  appended  of  it 
in  eleVation  and  section,  and  by  means  of  the  latter  dia- 
glt'am,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  explain  its  principle. 
The  fire-basket  b  divided  into  two  parts,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  at  its  back  part  a  small  box  or  chamber  marked 
S,  communicating  with  the  front  portion  of  the  basket  at  the 


Thompson's  Stand,  only  smpkii)g-w|tie&  ,JU  i^ 
show-  visitors  the  arrangement,;  iuuil/^f  boahi  pppyg  ^po^ 
in  the  coking  box  by  the  cook  instead  of  op  ^tliie.  top  of 
the  fire  can  only  be  made  a  inatter'.oC  .xaertfv^t  a 
desideratum  will  be  obtained,  since  the  Idtcba^-capf^p  » 
the  worst  behaved  of  the  stove  or  grate  families  io  tJ^  wi^ 
duction  of  smoke.  The  cook,  £>wever,  would' socfi^^ 
it  to  her  advantage  to  feed  the  fire  in  the  ;proper  wav,  ^ 
instead  of  a  smoky  fire,  constantly  requiring  xailuog  oil 
poking  to  secure  a  clear  surface,  she  has  thatrOeoe^^ity  of 
good  cooking  always  provided  for  her,  by  tkis  invention.  In 
nue,  the  success  of  the  Thompson  Grate  depend^  upon  the 


t)ottom,  in  which  the  fuel  is  placed,  a  cover  marked  e  being 

Snshed  back  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines.  The 
ottom  of  this  chamber  is  a  grid,  weighted  at  the  lower 
end  DD,  and  pivoted  at  d.  Consequently,  when  the 
chamber  is  empty  the  balance  weight  at  the  bottom  causes 
it  to  assume  a  nearly  perpendicular  form,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  dd  ;  but  as  this  is  never  the  case  when 
any  fire  is  in  the  grate,  there  is  always  a  portion 
of  it  standing  in  a  position  to  receive  coals.  On  lifting  the 
.lid,  €,  and  putting  the  coals  in  the  chamber,  their  weight 
.sends  the  grid  Ix^ttom  down,  and  the  weighted  part  up, 
■thus  forming  a  compensating  balance.  In  this  chamber 
the  coals  are  baked  or  coked,  the  smoke  or  discharged 
gases  being  obliged  to  pass  down  the  chamber  into  the 
ashpit,  and  there  mixes  with  the  oxygen  and  passes 
up  and  through  the  burning  fire,  producing  perfect  com- 
biistion  and  utilising  all  component  parts  of  the  coal, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  chimney  and 
out  in  the  atmosphere,  thus  effecting  great  economy  in  fuel. 
The  balance  weight  in  front  is  of  course  always  exerting 
its  influence  in  endeavouring  to  force  up  its  lighter 
end  or  grid,  which  has  the  eflect  of  sending  the  coals 
forward  into  the  front  fire.  Thus  its  action  is  automatic, 
and  it  Is  really  a  bottom  feeder  with  this  advantage,  that 
the  fuel  is  robbed  of  its  smoke -producing  components 
.  before  it  is  brought  to  the  fire.  The  visitor  who  wishes  to 
test  the  smokeless  character  of  this  grate  can  at  any  time 
do  so  unobserved.  He  has  only  to  note  its  position,  and 
enter  the  open  avenue  running  parallel  with  the  gallery, 
and  he  can  watch  the  quantity  of  smoke  emerging  from 
e^ch  flue-pipe,  and  he  will  find  that,  go  whenever 
he  will,  there  is  less  from  the  Thompson  Grate  than  from 
anv  other.  The  truth  is  gradually  becoming  acknow- 
ledged by  practical  men,  that  to  prevent  smoke  in  open 
grates  the  smoke-producing  gases  must  be  separated  from 
Bie  fuel  before  it  is  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  the  most  efiec- 
tive  and  easiest  mode  of  doing  this,  coupled  with  automatic 
action,  appears  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
"lioir  to  prtvent  smoke  in  open  grates.  That  Mr.  Thomp- 
'  son  is  on  the  right  track  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  in- 
'  terest  that  is  being  taken  in  his  grate  by  members  of  the 
tikde  shows  that  the  idea  finds  favour  with  those  most 
^conversant  with  the  subject.  The  principle  has  also  basn 
*  ^^Hed  to  a  kitchen  range,  which  is  in  action  on  Mr. 


coal  being  put  in  the  proper  place,  and  as  it  is  as  easy  Xo 
do  right  as  wrong  in  this  matter,  any  individual  adopting 
this  grate,  and  then  ignoring  the  one  only  condition  neces- 
sary for  its  working,  is  certainly  no  friend  to  the  smoke- 
abatement  movement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[A  U  commMHicatioHS  must  bear  the  signatitrt  cf  the  writer, 
9Uft  necessarily  far pmblicatioH.'i 


THE 


SMOKE    TEST    FOR    DRAINS    AND   AIR 
CURRENTS. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  testing  of  drains  by  tbe 
application  of  smoke,  blown  into  the  drains  by  a  smoke- 
producing  machine,  has  become  pretty  general ;  and  has 
been  and  is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good  to  house- 
holders by  showing  where  bad  and  leaking  drains  existed, 
and  is  forcing  tradesmen  to  make  a  better  job  of  thdr 
drainage  work  than  has  generally  been  the  case  hitherto^ 
In  many  cases  now,  in  executing  new  drainage  work,  it  tk 
part  of  the  agreement  or  understanding  that  the  drain- 
pipes are  not  to  be  covered  up  until  the  smoke  test  has 
been  applied  to  see  that  they  are  all  right,  which  fofoes 
the  workman  to  make  a  good  job.  The  application  of 
the  smoke  test  in  this  case  is  generally  quite  easy.  la 
applying  the  smoke  test  to  the  drains  of  old  hotises,  how- 
ever, or  of  houses  already  occupied,  it  Is  sometimes  very 
diflEcuIt  to  get  the  smoke  to  show  itself  in  the  house,  evea 
when  the  drains  are  leaking,  and  allowing  fool  air  to  often 
blow  into  the  house.  This  is  especially  Uie  case  when 
there  is  no  disconnecting  trap  on  the  drain  between  the 
house  and  the  sewer,  in  which  case  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens when  testing  that  all  the  smoke  blown  into  the 
drain  or  soil-pipe  is  sucked  back  out  of  the  house  into  the 
main  drain  or  sewer,  and  unless  it  is  discovered  that  this 
outward  current  of  the  an:  is  going  on,  and  aomethiag 
done  to  stop  it,  a  house  might  ok  smoke  tested  and 
certified  as  being  all  right,  alUioogh  the  drains  may  l^^ 
very  bad. 

I  had  an  example  of  this  a  few  days  a^  where  I  was 
examining   a  house  for   the  tensQt,  who  oompluned  ol 
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beipg  i|(^9Q  troubled  vUh.  l)ad  saieUs,.  and  wanted  the 
dsains  examined  without  disturbiiig  anything,  as  the  land- 
lord and  he  were  at  loggerheads.  The  main  drain  went 
along,  the  front  of  the  boase»  and  no  traps  were  seen 
anywhere  there,  and  nothing  was  to  be  tonched  there. 
The  smoke  test  was  therefore  applied  to  a  rain  and  waste- 
water pipe  at  the  back  of  the  house,  when  the  smoke  passed 
into  the  drain  quite  freely,  and  showed  itself  about  fifty 
yards  away  from  the  house,  but  neither  the  smoke  nor  its 
smell  came  into  the  house,  although  there  were  several 
fires  en,  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  shut.  In  the  act 
of  opening  the  front  door  a  small  puff  of  smoke  was 
observed  for  a  moment,  bat  no  more  could  be  seen, 
although  a  large  quantity  of  smoke  was  being  blown  into 
the  drain.  This  looked  as  if  there  were  little  wrong  with 
the  drains ;  but,  not  being  satisfied,  I  emptied  the  trap  of 
the  water-closet  upstairs— t^e  soil-pipe  had  no  ventilating 
pipe — and  bringing  the  smoke  machine  into  the  house,  the 
smoke  was  applied  at  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe,  when  it  was 
seen  that,  owing  to  some  strong  current  of  air  which  was  pass- 
ing through  the  main  drain  outside,  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
from  the  smoke  machine  were  sucked  right  down  the  soil- 
pipe  and  away  out  of  the  house,  so  that,  while  this  suction 
ontwards  was  going  on,  the  smoke  test  might  be  mislead- 
ing. Upon  opening  the  front  door  again,  the  smoke  now 
came  pouring  out  into  the  lobby  of  the  house  from  under 
the  ground,  showing  that  the  drains  were  really  leaking, 
but  that  at  times  there  would  be  no  bad  smell  blowing  into 
the  house,  while  at  other  times  there  would  be,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  other  atmospheric  causes. 

Had  there  been  a  disconnecting  trap  with  sufficient 
water  lock  between  the  house  and  the  main  drain  or 
sewer,  I  expect  the  smoke  would  have  filled  the  house  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but  such  not  being  in,  and  I  being  prevented 
from  digging  down  to  the  drain  in  front,  the  difficulty  in 
testing  satisfactorily,  as  above  explained,  was  the  result. 
I  mention  this,  as  the  above  experience  may  be  useful 
to  others,  while  it  is  also  an  instance  of  warm  air  descend- 
ing rapidly  where  it  was  expected  to  ascend  easily. 

W.  P.  BUCHAN. 

21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT  ON  THE 
HEALTH  OF  ADOLESCENTS  AND  THE 
SANITATION   OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record  contains  an 
article  which  is  first  in  place  and  first  in  importance  ;  and 
upon  the  subject  of  which  I  have  long  felt  almost  under 
compulsion  to  write  to  you.  I  could  nut  have  «\Titten  any- 
thing so  just,  so  dispassionate,  or  so  convincing  as  Dr. 
RabagUati  has  written,  however,  and  I  only  wish  now  to 
oflfer  my  mite  of  testimony  endorsing  all  his  sentiments. 
There  caa  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  he  speaks  of  is  wide- 
spread, and  that  it  is  the  system  which  is  to  blame.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  I  have  signed  at  least  as  many 
certificates  to  exempt  children  from  school  attendance, 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  four  of  my  patients' 
children  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  school 
Attendance  altogether.  I  find  the  strain  is  most  felt  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen,  and  is  experienced  equally 
by  b^s  and  girls.  When  the  school  strain  is  taken  off 
they  rapidly  spring  into  good  health,  and  regain  the  elas- 
ticity of  spirits  and  temper  which  characterises  the  feeling 
of  wellness.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  strain  is  put  on 
again,  ill-temper,  peevishness,  and  moroseness  supervene, 
and  are  rapidly  followed  by  headaches,  dyspepsia,  eye  pains, 
moscnlar.  inco-ordinations,  limb  startings  and  dreamings, 
and,  finally,  a  definite  febrile  reaction  portending  an 
ofgantc  lesion  somewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
•wanted  is  a  classification  of  all  school  children  according 
to  their  physical  ci^MLcities,  shorter  hours  for  all,  and 
inereaaed  development  of  the  gymnasium. 
.  •  Another  subject  which  it  .was  refreshing  to  see  plainfy. 


dealt  with  in  your  last»  issue  is '  the  sanitary  condition  of 

watering-places  ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  a  letter  from 

mjTself  dealing  with  a  different  aspect  of   the    matter 

appeared  in  the  Lanctt  of  May  lo.    Children  are  generally 

the  first  to  suffer  when  anything  is  amiss  with  the  sanitary 

arrangements  of  these  places.       Robert  Park,  M.D.^ 

Medical  Officer  for  3rd  and  4th  Districts,  Glasgow 

City  Parish,  and  late   Physician  for  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children,  Anderson's  College  Dis* 

pensary. 


INGENIOUS   MALPRACTICES. 

A  recent  experience  of  wilful  carelessness  in  sanitary 
workmanship  may  be  as  instructive  to  your  readers  as  it 
has  been  to  myself.  Having  been  consulted  as  to  a 
suspected  defect  in  a  house  drain,  I  poured  a  suitable 
quantity  of  ether,  followed  by  a  little  water,  down  the 
ventilating  pipe  which  was  fixed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
drainage  system.  All  the  traps  were  properly  fixed  and  of 
approved  kinds,  the  sink  and  other  wastes  were  discon- 
nected, and  although  the  whole  of  the  drain  (which  passed 
through  the  house  from  back  to  front)  was  not  exposed  to 
view,  no  ether  escaped  at  any  point,  so  far  as  half  a  dozen 
keen  and  anxious  noses  could  detect.  Still  unconvinced, 
a  more  radical  examination  was  made,  when  the  ventilat- 
ing pipe  was  found  to  be  a  dummy  running  into  the 
ground,  against,  but  not  into  the  drain,  so  that  all  the 
ether  had  soaked  into  the  earth,  and  none  had  passed  into 
the  house  drain.  A  further  application  of  ether  properly 
introduced  into  the  drainage  system,  indicated  an  imper- 
fect joint  in  the  pipes  which  allowed  sewer  gas  to  enter  the 
dwelling. 

This  case  appears  to  be  worthy  of  association  with  the 
notorious  instance  in  which  a  workman  had  plugged  up 
the  outlet  of  the  ventilating  pipe  with  his  handkerchief,  as 
the  smell  annoyed  him.  Chas.  E.  Clayton. 

152  North  Street,  Brighton, 
June  9,  1884. 


COSTLESS  VENTILATION. 

In  your  last  number  a  letter  appears  from  Dr.  Hinckes- 
Bird  concerning  costless  ventilation,  by  raising  the  lower 
sash.  Perhaps  the  word  implying  a  simultaneous  hitting 
upon  this  method  by  himself  and  Sir  Robert  Rawlingson 
was  too  pointed ;  and  he  might  have  been  the  first  to 
publish  it,  but  I  know  that  Sir  Robert  has  practised  it  for 
years  past,  and,  when  I  have  more  time,  I  will  endeavour 
to  settle  this  little  question.  Meanwhile,  any  error  can 
be  settled  in  reprinting. 

June  II,  18^.  The  Writer  of  the  Paragraph. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

Port  of  London  Sanitary  Committee. —By  a 
recent  Warrant  of  the  Treasury  the  limits  of  the  Port  of 
London  have  been  greatly  extended.  The  result  of  this 
Warrant  is  to  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  an 
additional  district  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  length, 
including  the  important  ports  of  Sheemess,  Queenborough^ 
and  Port  Victoria. 

The  average  death-rate  of  the  Haltwhistle  Rural  Sani* 
tary  Authorities'  District  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31^ 
1884,  was  15*185  per  i,oqo  per  annum.  The  deaths  from 
symotic  disease  averaged  1*5  per  i,ooq. 

Dc  Jackson,  Medical  Officer  for  Hexham,  reports  that 
the  death-sate  of  that  township  for  the  quarter  ending  in 
ApriLlaatis  only  a  trifle,  over  U  per  i,0QO  per  annym.     » 
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Scarlet  fever  stilJ  forms  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  m- 
fcctkui  diftcase  reported  fortnightly^  to  the  medical  ofBcer 
of  health  of  Newaistle*  Duriog  the  fortnight  enrUng 
May  24,  14  cases  of  smaU-pox  were  also  reported  to  that 
officer  by  medical  practitioners  in  that  city, 

M,  Ch*  Girard»  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  .SW//// 
d£  Midifcine  PuhiiqH^  et  d* Hygiene  Fro/esHmtmikf  sugge&ts 
that  tbe  AdminlMratton  should  organise  model  s tables 
where  nrilch-cows  would  be  surrounded  by  the  best 
hygienic  conditions,  and  fed  on  carefully  chosen  food. 
Kew-born  infants  would  thus  be  supplied  with  good  injlk, 
presenting  always  the  same  propEjrtioa  of  its  component 
parts. 

The  Buiktin  Murtiff^  announces  tfmt  siittecn  of  the 
Paris  thoroughfares  are  to  be  paved  with  wood. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
have  increastttl  the  salary  of  Dr*  Col Hng ridge,  the 
medical  i>fficcr  of  health,  from  5C0/.  10  jool,  per  annum^ 
OS  from  Christmas  bsi. 

SEWERAGE, 

The  SEWERAr^K  and  Mmn  Draihags  of  the 
METRoroLJS. — The  teport  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  during  the  past  year  shows 
what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  sewerage  and 
main  drainage  of  the  metropolis.  In  view  of  the  great 
growth  of  London,  a  number  of  supplementary  main 
drainage  works  w^ere  found  to  be  urgently  required^  and 
during  the  pa;st  year  new  sewers  were  conslructed  as  fol- 
lows :  Two  storm  overflow  sewers,  one  from  Ciapham  to 
Vauxhall  Bridge  and  the  other  from  Kenntngton  Church 
to  Vftuxhall  Bridge,  wiLh  outlets  into  the  river,  at  a  contract 
ptice  of  65»OOo/, ;  and  an  over  How  sewer  in  Church  Street^ 
Deptford,  discharging  into  Deptford  Creek,  at  a  cost  of 
33*990^.  (sec  below).  The  new  main  sewer  from  Rochamp  ton 
Lane,  Putney,  to  the  Ciapham  Road,  with  branches  run- 
ning Into  it  at  various  points,  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  length  of  the  main  line  is  about  five  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and,  including  the  branch  sewers,  the  total 
length  is  about  eight  miles.  The  contract  for  the  works 
was  entered  into  in  August  1882,  and  the  contract  price  is 
1 51,99s A  In  addition  new  sewers  have  t)een  planned  for 
the  relief  of  the  Ranelagh  and  King^s  Scholars'  Pond  dis- 
trict* The  contract  for  this  work  was  entered  into  last 
April,  the  price  fur  which  the  work  was  undertaken  bein^ 
96,300/.  The  new  sewer  will  begin  by  a  junction  with 
the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  sewer  in  Clargcs  Street,  Picca- 
diny»  and  passing  thence  under  Piccadilly,  Knightsbridge 
Road,  Sloane  Street,  Sloane  Square,  Lower  Sloane  Street, 
and  through  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital^  wilj  termi- 
nate by  an  outlet  into  the  River  Thames  in  front  of  those 
grounds.  A  length  of  about  1,700  k.  of  sewer  has  been 
constructed.  Since  the  year  1871  the  cleansing  of  the 
main  and  intercepting  sewers  {in  all  about  250  miles  in 
length)  has  been  done  by  a  special  staff  of  men  employed 
by  the  Board  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of  men  em* 
ployed  is  124^  of  whom  18  arc  foremen  or  gangers,  and 
the  cost  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  was  about 
14,000/, 

Storm  Overflow  Sewer  foe  South  London,— 
Some  parts  of  the  South  of  London  liavc  particularly  suf- 
fered from  the  overflow  of  water  when  there  are  floods, 
therefore  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  made 
arrangements  for  a  new  sewer  to  carry  off  storm  water* 
This  additional  sewer,  which  is  by  fir  the  largest  in  the 
metropolis,  has  been  constructed  at  Deptford ^  where  the 
■ewers  of  South  London  carrying  off  the  surface  water 
converge,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  a  relief  when  necessary 
to  the  ordinary  outlet  at  Deptford  Creek.  The  length  of 
the  sewer  is  about  3,300  ft.,  and  it  is  13  ft,  6  in.  wide  and 
lift,  high,  being  c]uitc  large  enough,  indeed,  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  railway  train  or  omnibus.  It  is  constructed 
of  Portland  cement,  faced  with  substa.ntlal  brickwork,  and 
it  is  intended  to  take  the  storm-water  from  the  present 
outlet  into  the  Deptford  Creek,  near  the  Pept ford  Broad- 


way, to  the  Thames,  to  a  point  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  will  be  discharged.  The  old  sewers, 
to  which  the  house-drains  were  connected,  hai^e  all  beeo 
broken  up,  and  a  new  sewer,  3  ft.  by  2  ft-  7iB.i  placed 
underneath  the  large  storm-water  sewer,  so  that  ftll  house 
drainage  is  carried  through  an  independent  sewer  to  the 
lowdevel  pum ping-station  at  Crossness  outfalL  The  new 
sewer  has  been  constructed  under  a  very  narrow  street, 
and  the  sides  of  it  were  in  some  places  quite  close  to  tk 
houses.  Owing  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  contractor^ 
Messrs,  Pearson  and  Soo,  of  Bradford  and  Westminster, 
iif>  damage  whatever  has  been  done  to  the  property  oa 
either  side  of  the  street,  notwithstanding  that  some  Iti^ 
and  heavy  buildings  weie  passed.  It  is  worth  noiliig  mx 
all  the  bricks  used  were  of  a  standard  measuremetit,  in 
order  to  insure  the  use  of  whole  bricks  only.  The  tKsnd 
has  several  curves  and  one  double  curvet  suid  these  have 
been  carried  out  with  nvathematical  accuracy-  The  sewer 
not  only  appears  substantially  built,  but  well  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  CArrymg  off  the  vast  Hoods  of  w&ter  that 
fill  the  local  sewers  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  since  1859,  when  the  drainage  works  were 
completed,  the  water-level  of  the  soil  has  been  rednced 
30  feet,  which  has  had  an  importa.dt  bearing  on  the  qaei- 
tion  of  pumping.  The  present  work  is  aa  Importmnt 
addition  to  the  sewer  arrangements  for  South  London* 

The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  are  engaged  in  carrying  oat 
A  system  of  main  drainage  which  will  involve  a  large 
expenditure.  Fifteen  firms  from  Shel^eld,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  towns  competed  for  the  ceo- 
St  ruction  of  the  purification  works  which  are  to  be  erected 
below  the  town,  and  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Bissett,  t 
local  firm^  which  amounted  to  23,960/.,  was  recommeodfid 
for  acceptance,     The  highest  tender  was  42^541/, 

WATER  SUPPLY, 

The  town  oj  Stevenage  is  about  to  be  supplied  with 
pure  water  from  the  water-bearing  stratum  of  the  chalk,  t 
copious  and  constant  supply  far  its  3»goo  inhabitaats 
having  been  a  want  of  long  standing,  Messrs,  Bailey 
Denton,  Son,  &  North,  of  Whitehall  Pbw;e,  are  tlie 
engineers  for  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Tilley,  of  Walbrook, 
London,  has  been  intrusted  with  the  well-sinking. 


THE   HOUSING  OF  THE   POOR. 


*  //siit  hest  to  kelp  ik*  sl^ndfr  si^rrt 
I/im*  mend  ikt  ifweUiftgs  ^f  iht  ftwr  V 

Mr,  Paul  Karkkek,  the  health  officer  of  Torouay, 
has  of  late  been  investigating  the  citcamsta^cct  ot  ihe 
homes  of  the  working  classes  of  his  district,  and  in 
his  report  on  the  subject  he  shows  that,  ns  might  be 
expected  of  a  town  situated  like  Torquay,  there  Is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  the  honors  described  as  existing  in  the 
metropolis.  The  few  cases  of  overcrowdir^  that  weie 
discovered  were,  in  too  many  instances,  co-eidstent  with 
great  poverty,  and,  consequently,  must  be  tr^ied 
cautiously,  especially  when  there  are  slgn^  of  the  occb- 
pants  trying  to  keep  the  houses  clean.  The  sanitary  or- 
cumstances  of  the  tenement  dwellings  were,  with  the 
exception  of  uncleaniinesst  alike  on  the  part  of  ow^cr  and 
occupier,  fairly  satisfactory.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  typhoid  fever  is  CKCcedingly  rare  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  Torquay,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  privies,  closets,  &c.,  within  the  buildings,  and  to 
the  excellent  supplyof  drinking  water,  which  is  bat  sddaia 
contaminated  in  tenement  houses,  Mr*  Karkeek  stroq|ly 
advocates  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  regulations  for  hi«s 
let  in  lodgings  based  on  the  Government  laodcL  By  tlsdr 
aid  the  authority  will  be  able  more  strictly  to  define  tlii 
landlord'a  duty  in  respect  to  iheie  bottse^  ikodaoe  liwif  it 
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all  CTents  in  some  instances,  something  more  is  done  than 
Co  receive  rent* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Field  Lane  Refuge  and 
Kagged  Schools,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  presided, 
referring  to  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people,  said 
that  that  had  been  his  hobby  for  many  years,  and  he  should 
harp  upon  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  maintained  that 
all  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  depended  upon  the  im- 
provement  of  their  domiciliary  condition.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  utterly  abominable  as 
the  one-room  system.  That  evil  had  of  late  years  in- 
creased owing  to  the  street  improvements,  which,  however 
txBiutiful  they  appeared,  involved  a  great  amount  of  misery 
and  suffering  on  those  who  were  displaced  and  driven  to 
rooms  alrei^y  overcrowded.  He  had  seen  as  many  as 
four  families  residing  in  one  room,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  their  domestic  duties  in  such  conditions  with 
any  r^ard  to  decency,  morality,  and  health. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  received  a 
report  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  one  of  the  engineering 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  relative  to  the 
workingof  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment (Sir  R.  Cross's)  Acts  in  England.  The  inquiries  of 
the  inspector  were  confined  to  London,  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, Liverpool,  Norwich,  Swansea,  Walsall,  and 
Nottingham,  which  are  the  only  places  where  improvement 
schemes  under  the  Acts  have  been  carried  out.  The  report 
shows  that  the  working  of  the  Acts  has  been  very  generally 
destructive  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but  hardly  in  any 
degree  constructive,  for  in  only  a  few  instances  have  dwell- 
ings been  erected  suitable  for  the  working  classes  who  have 
been  displaced.  A  number  of  artisans'  dwellings  have  been 
erected,  but  few  of  the  working  classes  who  have  been  dis- 
placed are  occupying  the  new  homes,  for  it  is  found  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  sufficient  rent.  When  the 
occupants  of  condemned  dwellings  are  turned  out  they  go 
to  other  parte  of  the  town,  carrying  with  them  their  de- 
graded habits,  and  deteriorate  the  property  in  their  new 
locality,  so  that  the  courts  and  alleys  into  which  they 
crowd  together  are  found  to  be  in  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  to  the  places  from  which  they  had  been  removed. 
As  regards  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  the  inspector 
concludes  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
displaced  populations  should  be  provided  for,  on  account  of 
the  greater  density  of  the  people  as  compared  with  pro- 
vincial towns,  though  in  less  populous  places  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  provision  is  not  so  much  called  for. 
The  report  concludes  by  saying  that  the  generally  expressed 
unwillingness  of  the  authorities  who  have  carried  out  these 
schemes  to  engage  in  further  enterprises  of  a  similar 
character  is  probably  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
the  question.  Whether  the  several  schemes  were  justified, 
considering  the  resources  of  the  authorities  ? 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Building  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  H.  Waldemar  Lawrence 
in  the  chair.  The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Long,  the  manager,  showed  a  large 
increase  of  business  in  every  department.  Since  the  issue 
of  the  last  report  10,000/.  had  been  added  to  the  share 
capital  during  the  year,  and  nearly  4,000/.  to  the  deposits, 
while  the  amount  secured  by  mortgage  was  40,445/.  on 
March  31,  1884.  The  chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  present 
position  of  the  society,  which,  with  all  the  costs  incidental 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  society,  had  from  the  first  paid 
io  its  members  a  steady  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
small  balance  to  be  carried  to  next  year's  account.  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
referred  to  the  attention  the  directors  gave  to  the  state  of 
the  pR^ierty  proposed  to  be  purchased  through  the  society. 
In  all  cases  a  report  in  writing  on  the  saniUry  condition  of 
the  hcmies  surveyed  is  supplied,  setting  forth  such  altera- 
tkmt  as  may  be  necesiaiy  to  remedy  serious  defects.    This 


feature  of  the  society  has  been  so  much  appreciated  that 
the  directors  attribute  their  success  largely  to  it.  The 
chairman  and  manager,  having  answered  several  questions 
put  by  members,  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcaslle,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rutt,  the  retiring  directors,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
and  Miss  Eliza  Orme,  were  re-elected. 

The  Builders^  Weekly  Reporter  gives  the  following  as 
a  fact :— One  of  the  questions  asked  a  ragged  little  girl  of 
eight,  at  a  recent  school  examination,  was,  •  Why  were 
Adam  and  Eve  turned  out  of  Paradise  ? '  •  Because  they 
didn't  pay  their  rent,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  On  inquiry 
it  appeared  that  the  poor  child's  parents  had  been  evicted 
several  times  from  their  paradise  for  the  same  reason. 

A  REMARKABLE  case  of  overcrowding  is  instanced  by 
Mr.  W.  Cameron  Morris  in  a  recent  report  on  the  rural 
district  of  Chester-le-Street.  He  discovered  that  a  man, 
his  wife  and  family — always  three  and  sometimes  five  in 
number — inhabited  a  disused  *  summer-house,'  the  dimen« 
sions  of  which  were  1 1  feet  by  6  feet  9  inches  and  6  feet 
in  height-  The  man  was  summoned,  but  eventually  had 
to  be  ejected,  and  the  house  was  pulled  down. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


The  law  coHdemtu  both  man  and  woman 
IVho  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common; 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  looser 
lyho  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 


The  Need  of  New  Parks  for  New  York  City.— 
The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  select  and 
locate  lands  for  public  parks  in  New  York  states  that  it 
is  now  twenty  years  since  Central  Park  was  created,  and 
since  that  time  the  population  of  New  York  has  increased 
by  a  million  of  souls.  No  large  city  in  the  world  is  in- 
creasing in  size  more  rapidly  than  New  York,  which 
doubles  its  population  every  seventeen  years.  Hence, 
every  year  the  provision  for  more  parks  becomes  addition- 
ally necessary.  It  is  proposed  to  add  three  large  parks 
and  several  smaller  ones  to  those  already  possessed  by  the 
city.  The  total  area  of  these  additions  is  3,808  acres, 
which  will  make  the  entire  park  area  of  the  city  nearly 
5,000  acres,  or  about  one  acre  to  every  300  inhabitants. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  main  advantage  in  these 
proposed  parks,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  will  be 
their  effect  in  drawing  the  centre  of  population  upward, 
and  relieving  the  fatal  crowding  which  is  now  the  curse  of 
New  York.  In  the  Fourth  Ward  of  this  city  the  popu- 
lation is  packed  in  at  the  rate  of  240,000  per  square  mile; 
and  the  Sixth,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  Wards  are 
nearly  as  crowded.  There  is  nothing  like  this  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Forty  thousand  persons  die  in  New  York 
city  during  the  year,  and  nearly  one-half  of  these  are 
young  children  ;  while  in  other  cities,  with  a  smaller 
general  death-rate,  the  proportion  of  children's  deaths  is 
only  one-third. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  the  Ennerdale  Railway  Bill,  have 
thrown  out  the  scheme.  The  Bill  proposed  to  sanction  a 
line  from  Frizzington  to  Ennerdale,  going  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Lake  District.  The  ob« 
jection  to  the  scheme  was  that  it  would  injure  the  scenery. 

Public  Gardens  and  Recreation  Grounds  in 
Lambeth  and  Mile  End.— The  ancient  burial-ground 
of  Lambeth,  situate  in  the  High  Street,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  poor  and  densely-populated  neighbour^ 
hood,  has  been  opened  as  a  public  garden  and  recreation 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  mhabitants.  For  many  years 
this  spot,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  has  been  an  eyesore  to 
the  district,  but,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ho^b^ 
M'lntoih,  it  has  been  desred  and  planted  with  trees  1     ^ 
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fthmbft^'^th  aspMtfe  foot|>aths,  provided  at  d' OflKHof 
I^CXX)/.',  Iidf  of  which  Mrilt  hetK)me  bf  the  MetfopoiicaM 
Board  of  Works.  Owing  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
MetrO)[)oIltan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
Association,  another  playground  has  been  freely  opened  to 
the  poor  children  resident  in  the  densely-crowded  district 
of  All  Saints,  Mile  End  New  Town.  A  large  space  which 
adjoins  the  parish  church  in  Buxton  Street  has  been 
asphalted,  and  supplied  with  swings,  horizontal  bars,  and 
other  athletic  apparatus  ibr  the  recreation  of  the  juvenile 
population  of  the  locality.  The  entire  cost  incurred  h  is 
not  exceeded  200/.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
Assodation,  who  have  provided  seats  and  an  extra 
caretaker,  the  extensive  churchyar.l  surrounding  St. 
Dunstan*s,  Stepney — some  five  or  six  acres  in  extent « 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  Health  Journal^  for  May  I,  presents  its  readers 
with  a  coloured  lithograph  giving  the  perspective  and 
plan  of  th:  playground  in  Orchard  Street,  Pendleton.  It 
belongs  to  the  firm  of  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage  and  Sons, 
and  is  a  little  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  being  120  yards 
long  by  30  yards  wide.  Some  three  years  ago,  being 
still  unoccupied,  it  was  determined  by  the  owners  to  try 
and  utilise  it  temporarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  crowded  neighbourhood  adjoining.  The  land  was 
accordingly  levelled,  drained,  gravelled,  and  surrounded  by 
wooden  palisadings.  The  walls  are  frequently  limewashed, 
and  have  their  appearance  relieved  by  ivy  and  other 
creeping  plants.  To  add  to  the  general  cheerfulness  of 
the  place,  a  broad  bank  of  grass  runs  entirely  around  it, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  is  a  handsomie  wooden  pavilion  or  shelter,  surround- 
ing which  are  also  grass  banks  with  flower  beds.  One  half 
of  the  playground  is  devoted  to  a  gymnasium,  consisting 
of  seesaws  for  children,  swings  for  boys  and  girls,  hori- 
zontal bars  for  youths  and  men,  parallel  bars,  &c,  and  in 
thii  part  is  also  a  large  heap  of  sand,  digging  in  which 
affords  great  enjoyment  to  the  very  young  children.  The 
other  half  of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  quoits,  skittle  alley, 
spring  boards  for  high  and  long  jump,  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  part  is  a  raised  platform,  around  which  are  grass  and 
flower  beds.  A  local  band  voluntarily  plays  here  one 
evening  weekly  during  the  summer  months.  The  cost  of 
the  ground  is  stated  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Southam,  of  the  firm 
of  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage  and  Sons,  to  be  a  little  under 
1,000/.,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  (keeper's 
wages,  repairs,  &c.),  exclusive  of  rent,  83/.  Mr.  Southam 
on  a  recent  occasion  said  in  relation  to  this  playground  : 
'  On  the  evening  the  band  played,  there  were  often  1,200 
to  1,500  people  present.  The  playground  was  open  to 
every  one  ;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  frequented  it,  and  though  the  rough  element  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  caretaker, 
who  was  always  present,  had  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
order,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  state  that  never  had  any 
wilful  damage  been  done  to  this  property — not  a  shrub 
bad  been  injured  or  a  flower  plucked.' 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  thrown  open  the  whole 
of  the  charming  grounds  and  gardens  of  Eaton   Hall  on 
Sundays  to  the  labourers  on  the  estate  on  production  of  1 
tickets.     The  public  during  the  week  already  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  access  to  a  great  portion  of  the  park  and 
grounds  alongside  the   Dee,   while   admittance  can  be  i 
obtained  to  the  hall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  « 
pajrment  of  u.,  which  his  Grace  afterwards  contributes 
towards  the  fund  of  the  Chester  Infirmary. 

By  permission  of  the  Benchers,  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  and  after  Monday 
.next  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  from 
six  to  nine  o'clock  every  evening. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  recently  sanc- 
•tioDed  week-day  band  performances  in  an  allotted  portion 
jof  Finsbury  Park,  and  it  «  proposed  by  those  who  have 
Jlftkea  the  matter  in  hand  mX  these  performances  shall 


taka(  plfect  on-twv evenkipin  Hie.wtftki  v The performanoe 

will  be  given  each  Monday  and  Saturday  evening  ontil 
further  notice.  There  are  charjges  for  prc^^mmes  and 
seats,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  the  expenses  are  to  be 
defrayed.  The  Sunday  Band  has  also  commenced  its 
season  in  Finsbury  Park,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
working  classes  in  the  north  of  London  are  better  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  matter  of  ai- fresco  music  than  thdr 
brethren  at  the  west. 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  are  negotiating  with  th« 
owners  of  the  land  adjoining  Elwick  Park  with  a  view  to 
a  purchase  for  further  extension  of  the  park,  conformably 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee  of  the 
Corporation. 

♦ 

CREMATION  NOTES. 

Cremation  m  China.— In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Medical  Reports, 
Dr.  A.  Henry  contributes  some  remarks  upon  cremation 
in  that  country.  MarcO  Polo  repeatedly  asserts  that  the 
Chinese  wherever  he  travelled  were  in  the  habit  of 
burning  their  dead  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Chinese  historical 
works  make  no  mention  of  the  practice,  and  burial  is  the 
almost  universal  custorh  at  present.  The  books  in  which 
the  subject  of  cremation  in  China  is  treated  only  speak  of 
it  as  being  practised  upon  the  bodies  of  Buddhist  priests 
and  lepers.  In  only  oae,  however,  of  the  many  Buddhist 
temples  at  the  town  where  Dr.  Henry  is  stationed  are  the 
bodies  of  the  inmates  burned  after  death.  The  method  of 
incineration  is  commendable  as  efficient,  aesthetic,  and 
inexpensive  ;  but  it  is  too  slow  except  for  Buddhist  priests 
in  China.  In  the  grounds  of  the  temple  is  a  small  dome- 
like edifice,  the  interior  of  which  communicates  with  the 
open  air  by  a  small  door  only— a  charcoal  kiln,  in  £ict 
The  dead  priest  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  inside  the 
dome,  and  charcoal  and  firewood  are  piled  around  him ; 
fire  is  applied,  and  the  door  is  shut  until  combostioo  is 
complete.  Children  are  sometimes  cremated,  but  for 
superstitious  reasons  only.  When  several  young  diildren 
of  a  family  have  died  in  succession,  the  body  of  one  of 
them  is  burned  under  the  belief  that  this  ceremony  wiU 
insure  the  survival  of  the  next  child  bom  to  the  family. 
In  these  cases  the  body  is  simply  brought  to  an  open  fidd 
in  a  box  and  placed  upon  firewood,  which  is  ignited. 
China  and  India  are  pre-eminently  countries  in  which  a 
rational  system  of  cremation  might  be  encouraged  with 
much  advantage. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Felix  Pormento,  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  have  organised  a  cremation  society 
of  forty  members.  New  Orleans,  more  than  any  other 
city,  needs  a  safe  method  of  disposing  of  her  dead,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  entombment. 

The  New  York  Cremation  Society,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  America  against  the  burning  of 
human  bodies,  is  determined  to  promote  and  popularise 
this  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  repugnance  to 
incineration,  it  is  thought,  is  gradually  decreasing,  and 
with  time,  which  works  much  greater  wonders,  peopk  will 
grow  quite  accustomed  to  cremation  ovens.  Therefoie^ 
land  has  been  purchased  on  the  highest  and  most 
picturesque  grounds  on  Manhattan  Island,  where  a 
furnace  is  to  be  erected  to  reduce  departed  friends  and 
relatives  to  ashes.  The  cemetery  will  be,  if  present  pUns 
are  carried  out,  more  complete  than  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  expressly  wished  to  deprive  it  of  the 
mournful  aspect  usually  associated  with  borial-groandii 
and  to  this  end  there  are  to  be  no  yew  or  willow  tvaei 
planted,  nor  any  emblems  of  mooming.  A  '**Hh*-»» 
chapel  for  memorial  services  is  to  be  built,  and  tbegvooadt 
are  to  b*  tastefully  laid  oat*  and  adorned  wiUi  i«vett 
'Nor  will  there  be,  we  gather  from  tlie  AnMriam 
^any  wasting  or  burning  of  the  bodiei»  bat  InnpuBa 
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will  be  tfiotoemled  by  mi  ^intensely  hot^  dry  ftir,  tadiating 
from  furnaces  Afteen  feet  distant,  which  will  in  a-  short 
space  of  lime  redace  the  corpse  to  a  heap  of  ashes.' 

The  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross  were 
cremated  at  th«  Lemoyn'e  Furnace,  AVa^ington,  where 
his  wife's  remains  ¥Fere  recently  cremated.  The  ashes 
weighed  about  seven  pounds,-  were  hermetically  sealed  in 
a  tin  box,  and  placed  in  the  coffin  in  which  the  body  was 
carried  to  Washington,  and  taken  back  to  Philadelphia 
where  the  coffin  was  removed  to  the  late  residence  of  Dr. 
Gros.4,  and  subsequently  the  ashes  were  enclosed  in  a 
marble  tim  about  three  feet  high,  uoornamented  and 
without  inscription,  and  placed  Inside  the  coffin  of  Dr. 
Gross's  late  wife  in  the  family  vault.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Currie  read  the  Episcopal  burial  service  at  the 
cemetery. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Glasgow  Ihrali  relates  the 
following  anecdote  in  relation  to  cremation.  An  English- 
man, holding  forth  in  a  Scotch  hotel  on  the  subject  of  the 
cremation  of  bodies  in  place  of  the  present  mode  of  burial, 
wound  up  by  declaring  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  directions  with  his  executors  and  friends  that  when 
he  died  his  body  should  be  burned.  A  canny  old  Scotch- 
man, who  did  not  relish  the  innovation,  *  set  the  table  in 
a  roar '  by  remarking,  '  Ye  seem  in  a  great  hurry  about 
that  business  ma  freen.  A'  that  may  possibly  be  ordaned 
to  be  dune,  without  ony  bother  to  your  friends  or  executors, 
in  the  Lord's  guid  time  and  pleasure.' 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  the  Sanitary  Committee  reported  on  the  reference 
to  consider  whether  it  was  not  advisable  that  a  proper 
crematorium  should  be  erected  at  llford  Cemetery  in  order 
that  the  public  might  adopt  that  mode  of  sepulture  if  they 
so  wished.  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  and  o'her  members  of  the  Cremation 
Society  of  England  they  were  enabled  to  observe  the 
cremation  of  a  horse  at  the  crematorium  at  Woking  belong- 
ing to  that  society.  In  the  meantime  a  BjU  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to 
regulating  the  proceedings  in  the  cremation  of  the  dead, 
but  it  was  rejected  on  a  second  reading.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  committee  thought  it  was  inexpedient  to  erect 
any  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  cremation  at  llford  until 
that  mode  of  disposal  had  been  regulated  by  Parliament 
and  had  its  approval.  The  consideration  of  the  report  was 
deferred. 

A  Roman  Crematorium.— Some  workmen  engaged 
in  excavations  in  the  bail  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dd 
Roman  city  at  Lincoln  lately  came  across  a  crematory  fur- 
nace and  a  sarcophagus.  In  the  latter  were  found  ten  urns, 
which  contained  dust  and  calcined  bones.  The  urns  were 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  smd  were  all  provided  with 
saucer-shaped  covers.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  was 
got  out  perfect.  The  interior  of  the  sarcophagus  was  lined 
with  lonjg;  thin  bricks,  which  perished  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air. 


CONGRESSES. 


A  HYGmmc  Industrial  Congress  will  take  place  at  Rouen  on 
July  *6  and  37.  The  questions  discussed  will  relate  to  Hygiene  for 
the  working  classes,  in  factories  and  at  home. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Mk.  W,  Fictoj*.  fif  Liverpool  who  was  appobiied  by  the  NewcJistle 
CotporatiOli  to  decide  tipon  the  desieni  sent  m  for  the  erection  ef 
" "  iRc ■      ■    ■■  " 


I  and  washhatis<^  in  Scoisvrood  Road,  Hyker,  uid  ArthurV  Hill, 

tnnounced  his  award  at  fi;>UQw»  i^-Fcr  the  Sirotswj^od  Road  site  : 

Fine,  Mestrs.  Gibson  Ik.  AtLcn^  Ncwca±t[e-on-Tyrae  ;  ircond^  Messrs, 
''^-*;  4k  Moscropf  pArlingLon  \  thkd.  Messrs,  Tat*  &  Popple  well, 
*     '         For  the  Byker  site:  t  Flm,  Me^jri.  Gib&on  &  AHeOj 

_        J-Trne;  »cond.  Mcssri.  CUrk  &  Mo*crop,  D&FlinAton; 

,dlM,M&  J.   W,  Dj'san.  Newcsfile.     For  the  Arthur's  Hilt  site: 
Fiffit,  ICCSSS.  GibiciQ  &  Allei],  Ncwt^ile-on-Tyc^ ;  se^Ood,  Me»rs. 


Clark  .&•  MoscroDi-DwrKiwlon:  third,  Mr.  AUVsd  DarbysUrc, 
F.R.I,B.A.,  Manchester..  The  limit  of  .cost,  exchisave  of  sites,  yn^ 
fixed  at  Aa4,coa 

GROCER'S  COMPANY  RESEARCH  SCHOLARSHIP.       . 

At  a  Court  of  AsM^itams  <  f  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grooersy 
held  00  May  21,  1884,  the  following  candidates  were  elected  to  th« 
Company's  Scholarships  for  Research  into  the  causes  of  important 
diseases,  viz.  :^z.  W.  North  (Renewal).  iwi^VcZ-CEtiology  of  Ague. 
2.  Leonard  C.  Wooldridge,  D.Sc,  M.B.,  ^M^VvZ-rHsemorrhagic 
Disease,  Pernicious  Anzmu^  and  Ulood  CIpuing.  3.  Alfred  Lingard, 
M.R.C.S.,  ««4/'r<^/— Intimate  (Etiology  of  EnteiicTever. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  PRIZES. 
Mr.  J.  Sarcrant  Stacry  has  placed  the  sum  of  j^ao  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  tor  a  prize  to  be  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Internationa!  Health  Exhibition,  and  it  has  been 
dedded  to  olTer  the  priz^  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Class  30  (objects  for 
internal  decoration  and  use  iu  the  dwelling ;  fittings  and  furniture). 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  at  theParkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
on  May  7,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue  in  the  chair,  a  report  was 
presented  by  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  institute^  and  on  the 
work  achieved  at  the  very  succe»ful  Congress  and  Exhibition  held  at 
Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  1883.  The  Chairman  of  Council,  Dr.  A. 
Carpenter,  gave  an  addreu,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  the  President  being  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland* 
and  the  trustees  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  b.CL.,  F.R.S.,  Thomas 
Salt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Examination  op  Local  Surveyobs  and  Insfbctor^  op 

Nuisances. 

At  an  examination  held  June  ^  and  6  twrnty>three  candidates  pre* 
sented  themselves.  The  Institute's  Certificate  of  Competency  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Local  Surveyors  was  awarded  to  W.  H.  Rad- 
ford, J.  Bowman  Wilsoo,  Charles  Gdby,  W.  Tattersall.  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  uf  Inspectors  ot  Nuisances,  R.  Gibbs,  G.  W. 
Jobbings,  Kenneth  Cameron,  T.  S.  Ainge,  T.  Turner,  R.  Jeffery* 
J.  Parker,  J.  Mallinson,  W.  A.  Shadrake.  W.  C.  Beck,  T.  HasUm» 
F.  T.  Poulson,  J.  Whyte,  A.  Sutcliffe,  C.  J.  Easton  (^ut  page  6ao). 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF   CIVIL    ENGINEERS. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  Session  1883*8^ 
held  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  CB.,  president,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  during  the  session  there  have  been 
elected  51  members,  2x4  associate  members  (of  whom  73  were  pre- 
viously students),  and  13  associates.  In  the  same  period  4$  associate 
members  and  one  associate  have  been  transferred  to  the  class  of 
members  and  two  associates  to  the  class  of  associate  members,  whilst 
X7t  students  have  been  admitted.  The  roister  and  lists  now  con- 
tain the  names  of  si  honorary  members,  1.439  members,  1,864. 
associate  members,  510  associates,  and  778  students,  making  a  total 
of  4,6iz  of  all  classes.  Ten  years  ago  the  gross  numbers  amoimted 
to  2,468  and  twelve  months  back  to  4,409,  so  that  the  increase  in  the 
session  had  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 


CONFERENCES. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  1884. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION. 

Thb  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition  have 
determined  to  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Education  in  con- 
nection with  the  Education  Division  of  the  Exhibition.  They  have 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Management,  who  have  drawn  up  the 
following  programme.  For  convenience  of  discussion  all  papers  to 
be  read  will  be  printed  beforehand,  and  they  will  subsequently  be 
published  by  the  Executive  CoanciL 

Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Conference  are  invited  to  send 
in  their  names  to  Mr.  R.  0>wper,  secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  International  Health  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  to 
whom  any  inquiries  can  be  addressed. 

(By  order)       Edward  CuNurFSrOwsN,  S§crelmty» 

Committsb  op  Managbmbmt. 
The  Lord  Reay  (^AairuMMi) ;  B.  St.  John  Acken.  Esq.;  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  Emery ;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq. ;  Rev.  TliomM  Graham, 
D.D. ;  Philip  Magnus,  Esq. ;  Rev.  jAmes  H.  Rttt,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
T.  W.  Sharpe ;  Hon.  E.  Lynlpli  Suoley,  BLPT;  Fkaadt  Stotr, 
Esq.,  Richard  Cowper,  Esq.  (Mrf«te#y)^ 
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The  Conference  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  August  4i  a^t  xi  A.M..  ' 
and  will  continue  throughout  the  week.    A  complete  programme  will 
be  issued  shortly. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

X.  C0ndUi»HS  0/  Htaltky  EJitcaiioM.—Vnder  this  head  may  be 
included  the  consideration  of  the  structure,  fitting,  and  equipments  of 
a  school ;  gymnastics,  and  other  ph^rsical  exercises :  the  right 
apportionment  of  time  to  different  subjects  of  instruction  in  schools 
of  various  classes :  the  indirect  effect  of  pictorial  or  other  decoration 
in  improving  the  taste  and  cultivating  the  imagination,  and  in  in- 
creasing  the  scholars'  interest  in  their  work. 

a.  Jn/ant  Traininjr  »nd  T€aeking.—{a)  Kindergarten :  {b)  In- 
«truction  generally:— Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  right 
structure  of  schools  and  class-rooms  for  very  young  children ;  the 
apparatus  needed  for  play  and  for  instruction ;  the  exercises,  mental 
or  manual,  best  fitted  to  awaken  the  faculties ;  the  distribution  of 
time  :  pictures,  decoration,  collections  of  objects,  && 

1.  Technical  T€aching,—{eC^  Science ;  (^)  Art :  U)  Handicrads  : 
{</j  Agriculture :  (#)  Domestic  Economv :  —Under  this  head  may  be 
included— (<t)  Methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches  of  physical 
and  of  natural  science,  the  equipment  of  school  laboratories,  the  value 
of  experimental  work  by  pupils,  the  organisation  of  evening  science 
classes  and  of  science  schools,  the  connection  between  the  teaching 
of  pure  and  applied  science,  {ff)  The  teaching  of  drawing  and  of 
colotuing  as  a  preparation  for  designing  and  decorative  ^  work, 
(c)  The  value  of  special  and  general  workshop  instruction  in  ele> 
mentary,  higher,  and  evening  schools ;  the  equipment  of  school 
workshops,  (d)  The  teaching  of  agricultural  saence  in  elementary, 
in  intermediate,  and^  higher  schools,  in  evening  science  classes,  in 
special  colleges,  and  in  the  universities  ;  methods  of  teaching,  experi- 
mental farms,  (r)  Methods  of  teaching  cookery  in  schools  —e.g.  by 
book  lessons,  by  demonstrative  lectures,  and  in  school  kitchens. 

4.  Teaching  of  Music  in  SchoyU^ 

5.  MuseumSy  Libraries^  and  other  Subsidiary  Aids  to  Instruction 
in  connection  with  Schoo/s.—U ttder  this  head  may  be  included  the 
m^ans  of  establishing  and  managing  school  libraries  ;  the  promotion, 
with  the  help  of  the  scholars  or  otherwise,  of  museums  of  art  and 
science  illustrative  of  the  local  fauna,  flora,  industry,  history, 
archaeology,  &c.,  &c.  ;  school  savings'  banks :  botanical  and  other 
field^  excursions,  visits  to  picture  galleries  and  museums  voluntary 
evening  classes  for  sinking,  recitations,  &c. ;  and  generally  the  me  ins 
of  connecting  the  influence  of  the  school  with  home  lite  and  self- 
improvement. 

6.  Training  of  Teachers.— Vndcr  this  head  will  be  considered  the 
right  professional  preparation  for  teachers  in— (a)  Elementary,  (b) 
Intermediate  and  Higher,  (r)  Special  and  Technical  Schools.  The 
rdative  advantages  of  training  in  special  in«titutions  and  in  colleges 
for  general  education  ;  normalcolleges— their  constitution,  conditions 
of  admission,  programme  of  studies  ;  apprenticeship ;  model  and 
practising  schools ;  universities;  and  their  relations  to  the  training^  of 
teachers ;  professorships  and  leaureships  on  education  ;  examination 
for  diplomas  and  certificates  :  legal  recognition  of  such  diplomas  and 
certifi  ates ;  registration  of  teachers. 

7.  Inspection  ouui  Examination  of  Schools, — (a)  By  the  State, 
(^)  by  the  universities,  (r)  by  other  public  bodies. 

8.  Organisation  of  Elementary  Education. 

9.  Organisation  of  Intermediate  and  H if  hgr  Education, 
to.  Organisation  of  University  Education, 

xf.  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  various  Countries, 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Black,  George.  M.D..  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  for  the  Keswick  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £2^  for  one 

year. 
Davies,  David,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  reappointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Stapleton  Urban  Sanitary 

District,  at  jQ^s  for  one  year,  and  for  the  Bristol  Port  Sanitary 

District,  for  one  year  (the  salary  for  the  latter  included  in  that 

for  the  Bristol  UrlKin  Saniury  District). 
Da  vies,     Edward,     M.D.  Univ.  St.  And.,    M.R.CS.Eng.,     L.S.A. 

Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

Wrexham  Division  ol  the  Wrexham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at 

jQSot  for  one  year. 
Davis  )N,  Kashell  Thomas,  M.D. Univ. Aberd.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has 

befn  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Battle  urban 

Sanitary  Dbtrict,  at  ;Crs  for  one  year. 
Dyke,  Thomas  Jones,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  for  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Urban  Sanitary  District, 

at  ;£a5o  oer  annum,  for  three  years. 
Hakkbr.     John,    L.R,CP.Edin,,    M.R.C.S.Eng.,    L.S.A.Lond., 

ha«  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Lancaster 

Port  Sanitary  District,  for  one  year. 
JONBS,    William,    L.R.C.P.Lond.,    M.R.CS.Eng..   has  been   re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ruabon  Division  of 

the  Wrexham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£6o,  for  one  year. 
JOYCB,  William,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch    Urban 

Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one  year. 
Lb  Tau.,   Frederick   Tindall,  M.R.CS.Ene.,  L.S.A.Lond.,    has 

been  re-api>ointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Handsworth 

Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £90  for  one  year, 
if  AILB,  Charles  Edmund  Drayion,  L.R.CP.Bdin.,  M.R.CS.Eng., 

hat  bMD  i«-appoint«d  ICedicftl  Oflker  of  Health  for  the  West- 


bury  and  WhorweUsdown  Rural  Sanitary  Dkcrict,  Wiltshire,  at 
£io  for  one  year. 

Montgomery,  Samuel,  LR.CP.Edin..  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been 
re-appoimed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ovenden  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £*$  for  one  3rear. 

MtJDCB,  James,  M.R.CS.£ng..  L.S.A.LoQd..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Phillack  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, Cornwall,  at  £14,  for  one  year,  as  from  March  35,  1884. 

Palmer,  Francis  Craddock,  L.lCQ.C.P.Irel..  M.R.C.S.En2., 
L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli 
for  the  Brigg  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Lincohishire,  at  ;C(o  pei 
annum. 

Ross,  Frederick  Robert,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.SA.Lond.,  has  bees 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Diss  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £as  for  one  year. 

SvsoN,  Edmund  John,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  j£6o  per  annum,  vice  the  Poor  Law 
District  Medical  Officers,  who<e  appointments  have  expired. 

Wilson,  Stevenson  Moreton  Wightman,  M.R.CS.Eng,.  L.S.A. 
Lond..  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Lynn  Port  Saniury  District,  for  one  year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Alger,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspectoi 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Diss  Local  Board  and   Urban    Sanitary 
Authority,  Norfolk,  at  £40,  and  collector,  at  £90^  for  one  year. 
\llen,  Mr.  Alfred  H.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 

Borough  of  Sheffield,  for  one  year. 
Bartlbtt,  Mr.   John  William,  has  been  appointed   Inspector  o 

Nui-ances  and  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras, 

at  £90  per  annum,  rising  to  ;^ioo,  vice  Mellows. 
Batey,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisance! 

for  the  Farrow  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at;£xao  for  one  year. 
Baynes,  Mr.  James,  Jun.,  has  been  re-appointed  PubUc  Analyst  foi 

the  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  for  one  year. 
Uellerby,  Mr.  A.  Thomas,  District  Manaser,  York  City  and  County 

Banking  Company,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Winter- 
ton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Goodwin. 
Bennett,  Mr.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Bromsgrove 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Humphreys, 
resigned. 
Burnley,  Mr.  J.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the  Wallasq 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Cheshire,  at  j^aoc 
per  annum,  vice  Bell,  resigned. 
Cad  BELL,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bond,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  th< 

newly-formed  Cromer  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authorit; 

for  the  ensuin  z  year. 
Cherry,  Mr.  Arthur  Charles,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasure 

to  the  Upton-on-Sevem  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorit] 

vice  Imuic,  deceased. 
Clark,  Mr.  J.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  HaltwhUtl 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Northumberland,  vie 

Keen,  deceased. 
Clark,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Horsfort 

Local  Board    and  Urban   Sanitary  Authority,    Yorkshire,  vu. 

Benland,  resigned. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisance 

for  the  Mansfield  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C6o  per  annuo 

vice  Goodacre,  deceased. 
Comb  EN.  Mr.  Jennings,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspectc 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Portland  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitar 

Authority,  at  £73  per  annum. 
CosENS,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Hertfor 

Guardians  and    Rural    Sanitary    Authority,    vice    Chesshyre 

resigned. 
Croft,  Mr.  Christopher  George,  M.A..  SoUator,  has  been  appomte 

Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the   Urban  Sanitary  Authority  0 

Richmond.  Yorkshire,  at  £6$  per  annum,  vice  Tomlin,  deceased 
Davies,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisance 

for   the   Ruabon   Division  of  the    Wrexham   Rural   Samtar; 

Distria,  at  £150  fx  one  year. 
Davies,  Mr.  Hugh,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisance 

for  the  Wrexham  Di\-ision  of  the  Wrexham   Rural   Sanitar; 

District,  at  jC  z  50  for  one  year. 
Downey,  Mr.  Daniel,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the  Wes 

Hartlepool    Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitarj 

Authority,  at  ;£i65  per  annum.  < 

Dyson,  Mr.  James,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  BarbslaDi 

Local  Board    and    Urban  Sanitary  Authoruy,    vice   Hansoa 

resigned. 
Gould,  Mr.  W.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Ilfitacomb 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £to  per  annuo 

vice  Pile. 
Hall,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Noisanoes  fo 

the  Lynn  Port  Sanitary  District,  for  one  year. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Edward  Charles.  Branch  Manager  of  the  London  aa 

County  Banking  Company,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  th< 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Sandwich,  vice  Coctew,  resigned. 
Heard,  Mr.  Herbert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Steptoi 

Mallet  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority,  wiee  Hi»» 

resigned.  , 

Hbarnb,  Mr.  WiUiain.  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Notssaoi 

for  the  Parish  of  Paddington,  at  £taa  per  nnnn■^  *»»  CUffon 

Hsy,  BCf?  John,  has  bnen  elactnd  n  Member  of  tbt  Thonton  Loa 
Bonxd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aatkocitj,  Yockahk%  mm  Dotetf 
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HiLTOK,  Mr.  Frmnklin.  has  been  elected  ChairmAn  of  the  newly- 
formed  Eston  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority. 

Holland,  Mr.  William  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 
Collector  to  the  Cirencester  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £\y>  for  one  year. 

HowLAND,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  tne  Thame  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ;^6o  per  annum,  vice  Mr.  William  W.  Howlana, 
his  brother,  resigned. 

HowsB,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re*appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Aylesbury  Urban  Sanitary  District  for  three  months,  at 
the  rame  rate  of  salary  as  before. 

Humphries,  Mr.  Josiah.  has  been  re-aopointed  Treasurer  to  the  Diss 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for  one  year. 

Hunt,  Mr.  George  J.,  has  been  apt>ointed  Collector  to  the  Corpora- 
Urban  Sanf  -     •     •         -  -^ 


tion  and 


anitary   Authority   of  Chepping  Wycombe, 


Bucks,  at  ;C5S  per  annum,  tnce  Organ,  deceased. 

Hunter,  Mr.  Robert  Naisbitt,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Oswaldtvnstle  Local  Board  and 
Ur^n  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £12$  per  annum,  vice  Hall, 
resigned. 

Isaac,  Mr.  John  Swintoo,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Martley  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr. 
John  Whitmore  Isaac,  his  father,  deceased. 

James,  Mr.  H.  E.,  has  been  electeid  a  member  of  the  East  Stone- 
house  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Devonshire, 
vice  de  Courcy,  resigned. 

Jones,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cledan,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Aberayron  Guardians  and  Rural  Samtary  Authority,  Cardigan- 
shire, at  ;Cso  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £12  per 
annum  as  Qerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  ;^io  per 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  £i^  yet 
anauiD  a]  OeHc  to  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  fees 
as  Retumm^  Officer  suid  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &&, 
vict  Mr*  John  JoncsT  resigned. 

Lavcocic,  Mr«  The  mat  W.,  nas  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Walker  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Northum- 
bi^rUnd,  at  j^t^  per  annum,  vice  Wharrier,  resigned. 

LoAcit,  Mr.  Edwin.  ha«  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Workington 
Locsit  Board  and  Urtan  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Whitfield. 

Lyus,  Mr.  Henry  Ormifitim,  Solicitor,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to 
the  DL^s  Lof^l  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;£30  for 
one  year. 

Marten,  Mr.  H.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the 
Corporation  azul  Urban  Sanitaiy  Authority  of  Bradford,  at  ;£aoo, 
rising  to  >r*5o  per  annum,  for  six  years. 

NiCHOLL,  Mr.  Joseph,  ha<i  Ix^n  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Ovenden  Urban  Sanitarv  District,  at  Cy>  for  one  year. 

Pavbody,  Mr.  George,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Shanklin 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Knighton, 
resigned. 

Randall.,  Mr.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Meat  and 
Slaughter  Houses  for  the  City  of  Ix)ndon,  at  ;^i 50  per  annum. 

Roberts.  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  th«  Rastrick 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  x'ice  Kaye,  de- 
ceased. 

Salisbury,  Mr.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  Cio  for 
ooe3rear. 

Simi>son,  Mr.  Higson.  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
West  Hartlepool  Improvement  Commi'^ioners  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority,  at  C^oo  per  annum,  vice  Brunton.  resigned  from 
pressure  of  other  business,  after  thirty  years'  .service. 

Smith,  Mr.  Isaac,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Lancaster  Port  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 

Stinson,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Whitwick 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Shaw. 

SuMMERPiELD,  Mr.  F.  W.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Heath 
Town  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitai  y  Authority,  vice  Gilmer, 
resigned. 

StrxTON,  Mr.  Francis,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  for  one  year. 

SwORDER.  Mr.  Herbert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Bishop 
Stortrord  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  vice  Mr. 
G.  E.  Sworder,  his  father,  deceased. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hebden 
Bridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 
vice  Barker,  resigned. 

TowNSEND,  Mr.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Gas  and  Wafer  Manager  to 
the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Dewsbury,  at 
£900  per  annum,  with  house,  &c. 

TozBR,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re>appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
fcnr  the  Crediton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^i3  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Vallancb,  Mr.  Robert  Frank .  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Mansfield  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ^150  per  an  num,  vice  Goodacre,  deceased. 

Waddincton,  Mr.  Isaac,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the 
Clayton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire, 
at  Aa6  per  annum,  vice  Ashton,  resigned. 

Waosworth.  Mr.  Alexander,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Greetlana  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Yorkshire, 
vice  Fielding,  resigned. 

Wakblam,  Mr.  Henry  Peter.  CE.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Corpor^ition  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Chepping  Wjrcombe,  Bucks,  at  jCiso  per  annum, 
9ic€  Organ,  decea.<(ed. 

Wallis,  Bdr.  Henry  Ellis,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  jthe  Hove 
BoMrd  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Dawson* 


Walter,  Mr.  Nim  rod.  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Reigate  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^75  per  anntun,  vic4 

Apted,  resigned. 
Wardb,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appmnted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  WUsden  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £sj  for 

one  year. 
West,  Mr.  William  Washington,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Nuisances  for  the   Walthamstow   Urban   Sanitary' 

District,  at  iC8o  per  annum. 
Whitehead,  Mr.  James,  jun.,  ha<  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nui«ances  for  the  Rawmarsh  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkdiire, 

at  jf  60  for  one  year. 
Williams,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of   Nuisances 

for  the  Cirencester  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £$0  per  annum. 
Veo,   Mr.   Isaac,  has  been  re-appointed  In^^pector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Okehampton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £$$  for  one  year. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  op  Health,  Public  Analyst,  and  Gas  Exami- 
ner for  the  Parish  of  Chelsea.  £4yi  per  annum.  Application, 
xTth  inst.,  to  J.  Eisdell  Salway,  Vestry  Clerk,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Woodbridge  Rural  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ormskirk  Rural  Sanitary 
District. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Maryport  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

SuRVE\*oR  AND  Insfector  OF  NuiSANCEs  to  the  CorpoRtion  and 
Urban  Saniury  Authority  of  Oswestry.  ;£c5o  per  annum.  Ap* 
plication,  ZTth  mst.,  to  J.  Parry  Jones,  Town  Qerk. 

Surveyor  and  In.^pector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Ripon. 

Surveyor  to  the  Newbold  and  Duukton  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Doncaster  Rural  Sanitary  District. 

Collector  to  the  Wednesbi*ry  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.    ;C^i3o  per  annum. 

Collector  to  the  West  Hartlepool  Improvement  Commissioners  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.    ;C>S3  per  annum. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  Taylerson.— A  testimonial  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Taylerson,  of  Whitby  who  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his 
appointment  on  account  of  ill-health)  on  ihe  ajth  ult.  The  following' 
address,  beautifully  illuminated  on  vellum  in  gold  and  coloart  by 
Messrs.  Waterlow,  of  London,  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Steveasoa, 
chairman  of  the  Local  Board :— *The  friends  and  fellow-townsmen  or 

{ohn  Taylerson.  Esq.,  L.R.CP.  Edinbro',  M.R.C.S.  England, 
^S.A.,  desire  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  ^old  as  some  token 
of  their  esteem  and  respect,  and  in  recogniuon  of  the  eflBctent 
services  which  during  a  long  life  he  has  rendered  in  various  oflkia> 
and  public  capacities,  including  those  of  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Whitby  Poor  Law  Union.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitbjr 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  AuthoritiM,  Chairman  of  the  Burial  BoaitL 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Whitby  Public  Dispensary.  Whitby,  BAay  1884? 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson  said  he  could  assure  the  doctor  that  it  gave  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  hand  over  to  him  the  purse  of  gold  and 
the  address  he  had  read,  as  a  slight  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.  No  one  could  do  it  with  more  sincerity  than  he  couU ; 
in  their  early  days  they  were  pupils  of  the  same  firm,  and  they  had 
passed  through  life  as  friends.  The  address  only  spoke  of  some  of 
the  offices  Dr.  Taylerson  had  held  :  others  might  have  been  named  7 
and  in  all  he  had  earned  the  esteem  of  his  townsmen  and  rendered 
himself  worthy  of  the  tribute  which  was  now  paid  to  him.  In  reply- 
ing.  Dr.  Taylerson,  who  was  labouring  under  great  emotion,  said  it 
had  been  hus  constant  endeavour  to  discharge  his  duty  in  all  the 
offices  he  had  held.  As  to  the  public  institutions  with  which  he  had 
long  been  connected,  he  could  truly  say  he  had  earnestly  sought  to 
promote  their  success.  Some  of  these  were  now  in  a  much  oetter 
state  than  when  he  first  knew  them-  The  workhouse  was  wonder- 
fully improved  :  he  remembered  the  time  when  lunatics  were  chained 
to  the  walls,  or  kept  in  pens  like  wild  beasts,  but  he  had  always- 
desired  that  lunatics  should  be  treated  in  a  more  humane  manner,  and 
things  were  very  different  now. 

Eston,  Yorkshire,  has  been  constituted  a  Local  Government  Dis- 
trict with  a  Board  of  twelve  members.  The  followins  have  beem 
elected,  viz. :  Messrs.  John  Anderson.  Elisha  Beacham,  William 
Dale,  Allan  Harker,  Alfred  Clayton  Hill,  Franklin  Hilton  (chairmanX 
John  George  Kent,  Thomas  Medd,  John  Mills,  William  Seymour, 
John  Thomson,  Thomas  Williams. 

Mr.  Arthur  Birks,  who  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Fentoa 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  third  time,  has 
been  entertained  at  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Public  Hall.  Mr.. 
F.  W.  Grove,  ex-chairman,  presided,  supported  by  several  members- 
of  the  Board,  the  Mayor  or  Longton,  ana  several  influential  residents 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  Clutton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitaiy  Authority  have  been 
invested  with  the  powers,  rights,  &c,  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, under  Sect.  169.  Pars,  sand  ^,  and  Sect.  170 of  the  Public  Healt3x 
Act,  1875  (the  reguuiticHi  of  slaugnter-housesX  within  the  cootribat.a 

Elacesof  Chew  Magna,  Chilcompton,  Clutton,  Farmborough,  i:^' 
ittleton  with  Hallatrow,  Paulton,  PublosK,^  Stanton  Drew»  "^^ 
bury,  and  West  Harptree.  (      r^r- 
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Thi?  Loca,!  Gov«rDinent  Board  have^  fn  aq  wct  10  m.  petition  ^roiti 
cwaeri  ftnd  ratepaycra,  Intimatcci  their  wiUin^ncA^  tn  Kiik  ih*?  bouit- 
dArie:S  of  a  plocCt  being  pirt  uf  the  Parish  of  CberLuy^  with  a  view  to 
th«  forniation  qCb  Lacal  Govexnmcnt  Dt&trict,  and  tcque&ting  to  be 
fumithed  with,  the  n^me  of  a  suiiabLe  per»D  to  ftct  as  ^umniocing 
-officw. 

The  Kendal  Town  Couadl  ajid  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
Ipcreaied  the  &a1ary  of  Mr.  Chrklopher  Grahaii:,  the  tre^uurer,  /lo 
A  ¥5^^,  ovrirt^  to  the  grvat  morease  m  the  duties  oThls  afhce. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  SwatDson,  the  To*tt  Clerk  SLiid  Qerit 
to  the  LFrban  Sanimry  Authoritj'  of  Lancasicr,  has  bcffli  painted  and 
pf««ntcd  to  the  Corporationj  and  hung  tn  the  Town  Hall.  In  recog- 
nition of  hiA  official  services  and  the  fidelity  with  v^hich  he  has  scrkr^ 
his  native  tcmrn  (especially  to  rceani  to  the  important  samjtary  worki 
uid  other  improveineiitsX  and  the  personal  rc»pect  and  esteem  of  ihe 
luhKribera. 

The  Lanoii^er  Town  CoiinctI  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
Increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Isaac  bcoith,  the  Injipector  of  NuUancUf 
jj^toperaDtiuni. 

There  were  103  candidates  for  the  Appointment  of  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nubances  to  the  Cbeppitig  Wycombe  Urhan  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  /[jo  per  annum. 

The  Oswestry  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  on  appointing  a  Surveyor 
«ml  Inspector  of  Nuisances  only  about  a  ytAt  a^o,  reduce^]  the 
salary  to  j£t  jo  per  afinum  ;  but  the  offices  being  agam  vi&cant  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Wakclam  having  been  appoinitcd  to  Chepfitns 
Wycombe  they  have  increased  it  to  £\^q  per  Annum,  havtn^  amv«d 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  ifi  quite  impa&uble  to  retain  the  semcet  of  a 
competent  man  for  te£i« 

There  were  140  cRndidates  for  the  Surveyorship  to  the  ToKteth 
Park  Urban  Sanitary  Aulhorityr  at  j^iSo  |icr  annum. 

The  Ormf.kirk  Rurat  Medical  Officers  of  Health  Appolntmenti 
expire  on  the  a4th  inst.,  in  anticipation  of  whltrb  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Bo^rd  had  an  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Parnoni,  oneofthetr  medical 
officers.  They  ient  bts  report  to  the  auiboriiy  with  a  letter  itatinif 
that  the  tt^^ulry  was  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  to  tbe  t]«ard's 
Ascertaining  how  the  several  medical  o^+ccrs  of  health,  to  whose  re- 
appointment ibey,  unde.'  the  qircumitance*,  a^ented  iimil  June  34, 
bad  performed  their  duties.  In  transmitting  the  copies  uf  the  report 
they  had  to  it  ate  that  the  result  of  the  invcstiffattoti  was  Ruch  &d  to 
lead  the  BoanH  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  none  »f  the  dividons  had 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  medical  officers,  of  health  under  the 
Board's  order  and  instnjctioiis  b*teji  carried  out  in  as  efficient  a  manner 
as  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  locality  required.  Jri  one  dU'rict  only 
(Mr*  Wood's)  had  anything  approaching  to  the  iJoard's  requirements 
been  attempted.  It  fun  her  appeared  that  there  bad  been  an  absence 
of  that  personal  conference  between  the  officers  and  the  authority 
which  wa*^  requisitCr  bur  that  '^■^ha  prubably  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  fact  of  the  oUcers  \T^\mg  so  many  in  numUr.  Having  regard  to 
these  conclusions^  the  Hoard  were  unable  to  avoid  the  concJuJon  that 
the  present  arrangements  f^^r  the  di^cbar^e  of  the  important  duties 
of  the  oflkc  of  medical  officer  of  health  were  unsaUsfactory,  and  iU^i 
afker  June  34  one  efficient  officer  shouM  be  appointed  for  the  vvhole 
district  at  an  adei:|uatc  salary.  The  Board  further  pointed  gut  the 
deficient  water  i^opply  in  several  parts  of  the  districts,  the  risk  of  cun- 
tamination  of  the  w^ter,  and  tlie  nuiKinces  arl&ing  from  faultily- 
constmcted  and  ilK«avenged  middens  and  privi^js. 

The  ChestK^icld  Rural  Snnitary  Authority  recently  re. appointed 
tir.  Mackintosh  at  medical  oflicer  of  health,  but  reduced  his  salary 
from  £400  tOjC^5<*  P«f  annum.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Authority 
a  tetter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government  iioard  iiatiit^  ihat  tbey 
were  strunglyof  opinion  that  it  was  very  undesirable  lo  reduce  the 
sal jiry»  The  Board  believed  that  the  duties  bad  been  diich  trged  with 
much  zeal  and  efficiency,  and  it  would  naturally  be  a  great  4\a* 
CDuragement  to  an  officer,  afcer  a  long  perio^J  of  swtrvtee,  to  have  hU 
^ary  reduced.  The  poputatiDo  of  the  district  had  largdy  increased 
since  the  amount  was  taxed,  antl  the  Board  saw  no  reason  to  beiieve 
that  it  was  more  than  adequate  Tot  the  duties  performed,  They 
therefore  asked  that  ihc  Authority  would  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
trusted  that  they  would  not  adhere  to  the  propria!  to  decrease  the 
salary.  In  the  cfiKCUSKton  which  eivsued  it  was  stated  that  I>ri  Mack- 
intosh  had  formerly  to  devote  the  whole  of  hLs  time  to  the  Rural 
Authority,;  but  he  w^^  now  allowed  to  hold  oflice  under  the  v^iriouis 
urban  authorities  in  the  dLs.tnct:>  and  to  receive  a  ^lary  from  each, 
which  amounted  altogether  to  £,isoi.  per  annum,  making,  with  the 
j£3|o  prtiposed  to  be  paid  by  the  Rural  Auihrarity,  ^500  p«:r  annum,, 
the  amQitnt  originally  fi*ed.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  Chairman^ 
peconded  by  Mr.  Berry,  a  reio'ution  was  then  pai^ud  that  the 
Authority  saw  do  rea^n  to  alter  tbeir  previous  decision. 

The  ThornbiU  comedy  mentioned  in  our  la*t  (p.  574)  terminated 
•somewhat  tragically.  At  the  next  meetings  nil  the  tnemben  attended 
HA  before,  and  both  sides  beinjc  obdurate,  no  chairman  could  be 
appointed,  and  ci>nscqnently  no  busine*!  transacted ,  I'he  sittliig 
commenced  on  Monday  evening  and  continued  until  WcdnewJay 
*f%emapn,  the  members  sleeping  on  the  Boajd-room  floor  at  nifiht, 
and  being  stipplicd  wtth  reir»hment  from  h^^me.  On  Tuejiday  Mr. 
Modg^-on,.  one  of  the  member-i^  had  a  messuage  informing  bim  ttiat  his 
wife  was  dangerously  ill,  upon  which  he  p.iired  with  one  of  the 
opposing  party  to  ena'^le  hito  to  go  home  and  ?ice  her;  hut  after  a 
short  time,  as  s.lic  appeared  to  be  ^^cTting  better,  he  returned  to  the 
Boatd  room  On  the  Wednesday  aftt^rtkoon^  however,  he  received 
im  urgent  message,  tkit  if  he  wished  to  sec  bis  wjfe  alive,  he 
mmx  go  home  forthwith.  He  then  tried  to  |jair  again  :  but  the 
opposing  Jjarty  alt  refused,,  the  result  being,  that  after  a  great  deal  of 
Kcrimination,  be  and  his  party  left  the  room  in  a  body;  uijon  which 
Mf.  Fisher  was  appointed  chairman,  and  the  various  cummittees  were 
Appointefb  When  Mr.  Hodg^aci  reached  home»  he  was  sboi;;ked  to 
And  thai  hU  wife  waa  dead. 


SANITARY   INSTITUTE  OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
Examination  of  Local  Survevors.    Jiine  5,  1SS4, 

Pa/fr  L— I.  What  public  kwnexLtt  a%  10  ihe  const Mcli'^in  uf  new 
houses  anid  building*  in  respeqt  of  height,  thleknesi,  of  wall»,  general 
cuHjlage,  and  ouf-buildiingf  T  What  legal  ^xtwtrrK  can  a  local  surveyor 
use  to  compel  the  Leiyin^  on  of  a  proper  so pp'y  of  water  f  In  the 
event  of  his  reperting  to  bis  authoiity  that  entry  for  this  purpose  ha.-i 
been  refused,  how  would  he  substaniiaie  bt^  report  before  the  magis- 
trate ?  Describe  the  powers  exercisable  by  ihe  surveyor  of  a  |(»cal, 
authority  with  respect  to  ventilation  of"(a)  Baitding,  dwell  in  g-houK~s 
and  manufactories  ,  (b)  sewtrs.  private  and  public  What  provisions 
ought  to  enist  to  carry  om  yentibtion  in  Mch  of  these  T  4,  Ho^- 
would  you  calculate  the  dimensions  of  an  outfalt  sewer  for  a  popola- 
tion  q\  iSi'^='  peopte,  the  ground  affordine  a  gradient  of  t  in  6do? 
5.  Under  what  circumstances  would  yon  adopt  a  glaied  eartbenwajt 
pipe  !&ewer  in  preference  to  one  of  brick  !  How  would  yoit  farm  a 
brick  sewer  in  a  running  qoicV«and  at  a  depth  of,  pcay,  13  feet.  6l 
Sketch  a  ventibting  chamber  and  a  manhole,  and  also  a  means  of 
Humhing  a  pipe  stwer. 

Paf^  ll.~T.  Supposing  that  a  new  filter  fuppl^  is  nf^eded  for 
your  distncLf  how  would  you  A!bCenain  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of 
any  adjacent  bfoolc  or  river  to  <upplythe  neceisary  qua^i^jtyl  a. 
What  is  meant  by  hard  water  ?  What  sourte*  u^ualtv-  furnish  It  ?  and 
what  is  meant  by  total  ^lanlne^s  and  by  permanent  hardne<s«  t  3,  What 
are  the  most  common  causes  of  pollution  of  water  in  wella,  m  water 
butts,  and  in  cLstcms  inside  houses  f  and  what  !itep«  would  you.  lake 
to  prevent  pollution  in  each  ttiy  I  4,  What  amount  of  fre»h  air  mu^i 
be  supplied  per  hour  for  each  individual  for  health?  To  what  eitent 
aad  in  what  manner  doea  the  quantity  depend  on  the  s,iie  of  the  room 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  occutianist  Explain  by  one  e^iaisipte 
how  your  result  is  arrived  at.  ;.  Draw  up  a  hhLrrt  set  of  by-lawA  for 
the  proper  management  of  a  common  lodging-hou&e.  fi.  Describe 
the  manner  in  which  yon  would  conjuiruct  a  macadamiicd  r*»d  up«i 
newly- El  lied -up  ground.  Give  sketches  of  the  contraction  of  a 
maci^damised  nmd^  and  show  the  fona  of  the  surface  and  the  llills 
from  crown  to  channeL 

Examination  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 
June  5,  1884. 

I.  ?tate  the  powen  of  local  authorities  in  regard  Co  dealing  tnth 
infectious  diseases,  a.  What  U  the  order  of  procedure  prescribed  U 
the  Hale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  obtaining  for  analyti'^  samples  ^tf 
articles  suspected  of  being  adulterflt^?  3,  What  is  a  cellar  dwclhni^T 
Under  what  conditions  may  underground  room^i  be  inhabited  t  4.  Wbli 
are  the  cbaracteru^EicsuiKin  which  you  would  decide  whether  a  iampfe 
of  water  should  be  submitted  to  the  analyst,  or  not  T  ^  How  Is  cut-ic 
space  calculated,  and  how  much  ought  to  be  given,  for  an  adult! 
what  is  the  amount  of  cubic  space  usually  required  for  common 
lodging -houses  t  fi.  A  nuisance  having  been  reported  to  evist  in  a 
oenaiu  house,  what  steps  would  you  take!  What  i^  meant  by  a 
recurring  order?  i»  In  the  inspection  of  a  slanghtcr-bousc,  to  *1iru 
points  WQUld  you  specially  direct  your  attentinn  t  What  are  iht 
reqLJLrcment!»  of  a  properly  constructed  slaughter-house  I  S.  Describe 
how  you  wrtuld  proceed  to  inve!<tigate  defects  in  a  i^sfem  of  hQ^\^ 
drainage,  aud  make  a  short  report  upon  supposed  defects  in  a  tiouie 
of,  isay,  £jo  rental,  with  especial  reference  to  the  pointi  wbkh  mon: 
usually  are  found  to  prevail. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  oF  Queries  apper- 
uining  strictly  to  smriiary  work*  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  an.v'rer. 
without  having  to  refer  our  corre^pondeot  to  competent  profe^«on».l 
advisers,  We  have  opened  a  column  in  which  t->re;4ister  stit:h  Queries  »n  j 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  u;  ;  and  otir  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  su'^h  u«£e  of  this  column  a«  will  tea! 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Rep'ir^ 
wilL  however,  be  subjectedt  irunnecessarily  long,  lo  a  strict  cunaiiment. 

i^j,  iHFHtrrious  Ko5l>ITAl^. 

Can  yoti  give  me  any  information  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  of  a«.^L>canci 

in  preparing  a  code  of  rules  fur  iJie  taanagemcDt  of  an  infe^i;^;.^ 

hospital  T  'Medh.-^"." 

t  rbe  Tenth  Annual  Rep'jrt  of  the  Local  Goremm^it  Board  ga 
the  Use  and  Influence  of  tioi|)ital«  for  Infectious  Disease  tont^iin. 
much  valuable  informatiofi  on  the  tubject^  In  the  AppeniJit 
(p-  293)  there  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  issued  by  the  MeiiDpo!it^ 
Asylums  Board  for  re|pi latin g  the  vii^iting  of  pa^tirais.  A  itn'-re 
extensive  code  has  been  tuued  by  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  ai  iV. 
doubtless  be  obtained  00  application.  Dr.  Wilioa,  in  his  llatii' 
book  of  Hygiene,  gives  the  rule*  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  Soli  bo  1 
Infccuous  Ho<'UitA],^nd  Mr.  A.  C.  Monro,  the  Medical  Officer  ■: 
Health  of  South  Shieldt^  has  appended  to  a  recent  report  the  b- 
stmctioas  iti  force  foi  the  hospital  in  that  borough.  I 

i»4.  The  PoLi*i;Tio?f  of  RivEk$, 

Can  you  or  any  cf  your  readers  refer  me  to  the  particular^  of  any  ci-c 

under  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act,  where   protecding'i  ha^ie'  hern 

taken  against  a  firm  of  tannery  for  pollutioti  of  a   running  slrwia, 

by  the  liquid,'!  discharged  from  their  works  T  Saff  ttARtiti« 

[Wc  have  nut  been  able  to  fiad  parltcuUn  of  any  tutb  pru- 
ceedin^^Eou] 
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